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LABOR- FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1953 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye, Young, Dworshak, Dirksen, Hill, and 
Robertson. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
AMERICAN Printing House For THE BLIND 


STATEMENT OF M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES 


Education of the blind: For carrying out the Act of August 4, 1919, as amended 
(20 U. S. C. 101), $175,000. 

Senator Ture. The meeting will come to order. 

We will hear first this morning Mr. M. A. Stephens, budget officer 
of the Federal Security Agency. 

For the record, Mrs. Hobby had been invited to appear before this 
committee this morning and she called on Saturday. She was at my 
office this morning at 9:45, extended her official apologies, and said 
that she was appearing before another committee at 10°30 and there- 
fore it was impossible for her to be here with us at this time, so we 
are going to immediately call on Mr. Stephens, budget officer of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

The budget estimate for the fiscal year 1954 is $175,000 to pro- 
vide the necessary Braille textbooks and other educational materials 
needed for the education of the blind. 

A similar sum was provided for the current fiscal year. 


AUTHORIZATION ACT 


I shall insert in the record the law authorizing the appropriation of 
3250,000 annually for this purpose. 

(Copy of the law referred to follows :) 

20 U. S.C. 101: The sum of $250,)00, set apart as a perpetual trust fund for 
the purpose of aiding the education of the blind in the United States, through 
the American Printing House for the Blind, shall be credited on the books of the 
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Treasury Department as a perpetual trust fund for that purpose, to be held by the 
Secretary of the Treasury; and the sum of $10,000, being equivalent to 4 per 
centum on the principal of said trust fund, is appropriated, out of any moneys in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and such appropriation shall be deemed 
a permanent annual appropriation and shall be expended in the manner and for 
the purposes authorized by sections 101, 102, and 104 of this title. In addition 
to the permanent appropriation of $10,000, made in this section, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated annually to the American Printing House for the 
Blind the sum of $250,000, which sum shall be expended in accordance with the 
requirements of sections 101, 102, and 104 of this title. March 3, 1879, 20 Stat. 
468; June 25, 1906, 34 Stat. 460; August 4, 1919, 41 Stat. 272: February 8, 
1927, 44 Stat. 1060; August 23, 1987, 50 Stat. 744; May 22, 1952, 66 Stat. 89. 


STATE ALLOCATION 


Senator Ture. I shall also place in the record a table appearing on 
page 5 of the justifications indicating the allocation to the several 
States of this appropriation, together with the permanent annual ap- 
propriation of $10,000. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Federal aid to States, Territories, and possessions through the appropriation, ‘‘To 
promote the education of the blind”’ 


Ne oe ‘te siasien in 7 7 
States | Fi my ul Free 7 States k at ar | I on ae 
Alabama $4, 576. 89 $6, 620. 68 New York $10, 882.82 | $14,845. 49 
Arizona 691. 62 1,049.98 |) North Carolina 6, 895. 85 10, 091. 44 
Arkansas 2, 481. 69 3, 616. 59 North Dakota 630. 59 874. 98 
California 6, 712. 78 10, 178. 93 Ohio 5, G80. 47 8, 953. 96 
Colorado 1, 261. 18 2, 041. 62 Oklahoma 1, 668. 02 > SOR. 27 
Connecticut 1, 240, 84 2, 158. 29 Oregon 1, 037. 43 1, 837. 46 
Florida 1, 118. 80 2, 333. 28 Pennsylvania 8, 828. 40 12, 570. 55 
Georgia 3, 478. 44 4, 899. 90 South Carolina 1, 769. 73 » 654. 11 
Idaho 366. 15 612.49 |! South Dakota 732. 30 020. 81 
Illinois 5, 410. 89 8, 049. 82 Tennessee 2, 807. 16 4, 374. 90 
Indiana 2, 502. 03 3, 470. 76 Texas 5, 492. 27 7, 058. 18 
Iowa 2, 379. 98 3, 441. 59 Utah 650. 94 162. 48 
Kansas 1, 281. 53 1, 924. 96 Virginia 3, 478. 44 5, 454. 04 
Kentucky 2, 502. 03 3, 645. 75 Vashington 1, 484. 95 2, (24. 94 
Louisiana 2, 339. 31 3, 849. 90 West Virginia 1, 729. 05 2, 741. 61 
Maryland 2, 318. 96 3, 470. 75 Wisconsin 3, 152. 97 4, 929. 06 
Massachusetts 4, 902. 36 7, 320. 67 Territories and posses- 
Michigan 5, 797. 38 8, 603. 98 sions, District of 
Minnesota 2, 847. 83 4,170.74 Columbia 
Mississippi 2, 013. 83 3, 324. 92 Washington, D.C 244. 10 262. 50 
Missouri : 3, 010. 58 4, 141. 57 Hawaii 244. 10 379. 16 
Montana 467. 86 612. 49 Puerto Rico 1, 362. 90 1, 837. 46 
Nebraska } 732. 30 1, 137. 47 
New Jersey 4, 149. 70 6, 241. 52 125, 000. 00 185, 000. 00 
New Mexico 1, 342. 55 2, 099. 95 


SCARCITY OF BOOKS CITED 


* 


Senator Ture. On page 4 of your justifications in the last sentenc 
it is stated: 

The need was so great that some classes had no books at all in some general 
subjects, while others had only 2 or 3 copies to serve 10 or 12 students. 

If this be true it is a deplorable situation. Why, then, did not the 
State make available funds to furnish to the classes for their blind 
children the necessary textbooks? 

Most of the States I believe furnish free textbooks to their other 
children. 

You may proceed, Mr. Stephens. 
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Mr. Sreruens. Mr. Chairman, it has been customary in the past 
for me to appear as Budget Officer of the agency and justify the ap- 
propriations of the printing house, which is located in Louisville, 
Ky. Appropriations to it have been small. 

I have a statement which I think the members have, and I would 
be glad to read it or to have the chairman insert it in the record, as 
you desire. The statement is about two pages. 

Senator Ture. In order that we may have the full benefit of your 
statement, why do you not proceed and make your statement, which 
will permit us to have the report and then the members of the commit- 
tee may proceed to ask any questions about your statement. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Sreruens. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, it 
has been customary in the past years for me to give the committee a 
brief statement of the purposes, objectives, and appropriations for 
the American Printing House for the Blind. If time permits, and 
the committee so desires, I would be glad to have Mr. Finis Davis, 
superintendent of the printing house, come from Louisville, Ky., to 
be available for whatever questioning the committee may have. 

The American Printing House for the Blind is the oldest national 
agency for the blind in the United States, having been chartered by 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky in 1858. It provides the facilities 
and mac iinby for centralized production and highly specialized 
methods employed in printing of books for the blind and in the manu- 
facture of apparatus and other supplies for their instruction. 


ORIGINAL ACT 


In 1879, the Congress passed the first act “to promote the education 
of the blind” by setting aside a trust fund of $250,000 from which 
the printing house would receive each year the total of $10,000, rep- 
resenting 4-percent interest on this principal amount. 

At the time of the passage of the original law there were slightly 
over 2,000 blind children under formal instruction in the Nation, all 
of whom were being educated in residential schools for the blind which 
received direct State appropriations or per capita service funds for 
their pupils. 

The national increase in the total population has brought a pro- 
portionate increase in our blind school population over the years, 
and from time to time the Congress has recognized this increased 
need in providing additional annual appropriations over and above 
the original $10,000 provided for in perpetuity. 


PRESENT AUTHORIZATION 


Through the years the authorization by the Congress for annual 
appropriations es risen progressively from $40,000 in 1919 to the 
overall current limit of $250,000 established in Public Law 354, 82d 
Congress. 

Through the Federal appropriation the printing house functions 
on a nonprofit basis as the agent through which the Federal Govern 
ment provides the individual States with the educational materials 
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for their blind school population and the States furnish housing, 
teachers, and so forth. 

It is governed by a board of trustees—serving without pay—in- 
cluding all of the superintendents of the educational institutions for 
the blind in the United States and its Territories. 

In utilizing the funds appropriated, the printing house expends it 
only in payment of production costs of books and apparatus for the 
education of the children in schools and classes for the blind. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The annual report of the board of trustees for the fiscal year 1952, 
copies of which are available to the committee, show that the printing 
house received slightly over $1 million in cash receipts during the fis- 
cal year, of which the Federal appropriation constituted about 12 
percent. 

With reference to the expenditures of the $125,000 in Federal 
funds, approximately $91,000, or 73 percent, covered services and 
labor, and $24,000, or 27 percent, was disbursed for supplies and 
materials in the production of books and apparatus for the blind 
schoolchildren. 

Constantly increasing material and labor costs have substantially 
reduced the amount of “goods which can be furnished from the same 
amount of funds available. 

In addition, there have been many new types of appliances as 
well as new methods of instruction, that have helped immeasurably 
to fit these handicapped children for a more normal and prosperous 
life. 


TOTAL BLIND STUDENTS 


In January 1950, 5,700 children were registered in schools and 
classes for the blind. In January 1952, 6,300 children were registered, 
and it is anticipated that almost 6,600 will be enrolled in 1954. The 
increase is due primarily to a new cause of blindness which accom- 
panies a substantial number of premature births for which no cure 
has yet been found. The disease or defect is known as retrolental 
fibroplasia. 

The adoption of new forms of Braille writing has meant that en- 
tire stocks of books have had to be replaced. Because of inadequacy 
of funds, the Printing House had to defer the filling of numerous 
orders for books and mechanical aids until the supplemental appro- 
priation of $60,000 was approved last July, raising the annual amount 
available from $115,000 to $175,000. 

In some classes none of the new books were a vailable, while in others 
only 1 or 2 copies served a large group of students which is a severe 
handicap in teaching blind children. 

You can no doubt appreciate that labor and material costs have, 
since 1937, when the $115,000 annual appropriation was established, 
far outrun the appropriations available to meet these needs. 


AVERAGE COST PER PUPIL 


Similarly, the expenditures made by the States and local communi- 
ties per blind pupil per year for building, maintenance, teachers, sal- 
aries, foods, and so forth, have increased from $700 to $1,800, about 
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7 percent. In the same period of time the average cost per pupil 
by "Federal contribution has risen only about 47 percent from $19 per 
pupil in 1938 to $29 in 1953, with the recent increase in appropriations. 

| am again submitting for the record a distribution of Federal funds 
made available to the States and Territories and possessions through 
the appropriation to the American Printing House for the Blind. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that covers the highlights of this pro- 
gram, and I shall be very glad to furnish any ‘additional details or 
information the committee may wish. 

Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a ques- 
tion? 

Senator Tryr. Yes. 

Senator Roserrson. You did not have anything in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill for this purpose, did you? 

Mr. Sreruens. You mean the most recent one? 

Senator Roserrson. The one we acted on several days ago. 

Mr. STerHENs. No, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. How do the figures in the present fiscal year 
compare with the request, approved by the Budget Bureau, for 
$125,000? 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Sreruens. We got $175,000 for fiscal year 1953. We are 
asking for the same amount for 1954. We did get a supplemental in 
July of $60,000. 

Senator Rosertrson. I notice you said: 

With reference to the expenditure of the $125,000 in Federal funds. 

Mr. SterHens. Yes. I was speaking there, Senator, of 1952. You 
mean in my statement, sir? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. StTerHens. I was talking of 1952 and just giving you a break- 
down of me at went for supplies and labor and what went for services 
in that year, 1952. 

Senator Dcimmnaibt You did get more than $125,000 ? 

Mr. Sreruens. This year; yes. We got a total of $185,000 in 1953, 
and that is what we will get in 1954 if this estimate is approved. 

Senator Ropertson. Even at $175,000, that would be roughly the 
price of 650 150-millimeter shells that we shoot in 1 day in Korea 
when there is any real action over there. We spent for ammunition 
last year $2 billion. I do not know how much of it we spent in Korea. 

Of course, they said they had a shortage in Korea, but they are 
really now going more for the 205- and the 255- and the 155-millimeter. 
One of those shells cost $200. 

Of course, I am sure this subcommittee is going to be sympathetic 
to the needs of these blind children. 

Mr. Srepuens. There is one other thing. The $60,000 that the 
Congress provided in June helped immeasurably to alleviate the short- 
age of books in a number of States. 

Senator Ture. That is, the books that you were making available 
to the > wien 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. What the committze provided in June 
alleviated i in large measure that situation. 
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STATE SCHOOLS 


Senator Roperrson. Does every State have a school for the blind? 

Mr. StrerueNns. No, sir; there are several States that do not. I 
have the list of States on page 5 of the justific ations, and there are 
some that are not in there. It shows 41 States and 3 Territories; so 
there are 7 States that do not have these schools. 

Senator Roserrson. How does the Virginia school compare, in re- 
spect to the quality, with the average quality and efficiency of the work 
being done over the country 

Mr. Sreruens. As to quality, I am not prepared to say, Senator, 
how they compare with, say, Minnesota or Texas or Arkansas. 

I have never heard any disparaging remarks about any of them. 
The superintendent of the Virginia school is an ex officio member of 
the board of trustees; Virginia’s share of the 1952 money was $3,478. 
Their share of the 1954 money is $5,454. 

Senator Rogertrson. Is that primarily for these Braille books and 
mechanical aids? 

Mr. Sternens. Yes, sir. 


DISTRIBUTION OF APPROPRIATION 


Senator Tarr. Senator Dirksen had a question. 

Senator Dirksen. Are these funds matched, or not? 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sir; they are not matched. This is an outright 
grant in kind, Senator Dirksen. 

Senator Dirxsen. I notice you apportion on a per capita basis. Is 
that the ratio of the blind in the State to the total number of blind, 
or is it the whole population ? 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sir; the numerator of the fraction is the num- 
ber of blind students in the given State, and the denominator is the 
total number in all the States. 


AID FROM READER'S DIGEST 


Senator Dmxsen. Insofar as you know, what private foundations 
are aiding this kind of work? 

Mr. StrePuens. I do not know of any, Senator Dirksen, except the 
Reader’s Digest has conducted a campaign for a number of years to 
assist the Printing House and the Reader’s Digest itself has been 
published in Braille for the benefit of the blind. 

The receipts from the Reader’s Digest fund donations ending June 
30, 1952, amount to $253,483. That is the thing I think you speak of. 
I think that is how they got their most recent building and capital 
equipment. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, that is spent exclusively for getting 
out abridgments of digest articles for the Digest itself? 

Mr. Strernens. Yes, sir. Well, it is not just for the Digest itself. 
The schools get this on an absolute cost basis. The Reader’s Digest 
materials they can get some profit on, and that is really the way 
they built their own ‘building. They are very well ad: apted for mak- 
ing their own machinery used in manufactur ing Braille. 
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PARTICIPATION OF STATES 


Senator Dirksen. What are the States doing, quite aside from what 
is provided in this proposal ¢ 

Mr. Srepuens. The States are putting up about $1,800 per blind 
pupil against the Federal Government contribution this year of about 
$29. 

What they are doing in the way of research or endowments for the 
school or seeking donations from legislation or private people, I do 
not know. 

Senator Drr«sen. Of course, the State funds are devoted to the 
maintenance of schools and homes for the blind and the facilities that 
one finds around, I take it? 


UNIFORMITY OF PRINTING 


Mr. Sreruens. That is right, sir. 

There is one thing the committee might be interested in. The num- 
ber of 6,000 against our total school population is a very small per- 
centage and the fact that 1 institution prints the materials means that 
all the materials in all the States are uniform. 

In fact, that was the motivating idea behind the original establish- 
ment of this printing house. I just gave the clerk, Mr. Downey, a 
little history which we had prepared. I did not request that it go in 
the record, but it is something the members might be interested in. It 
gives the history, the origin, its administration, and so forth. Maybe 
the committee would like a little more information on that institution 
as to how it started. The primary reason was to get some central 
place for production. 

One State might have 16 students; another 40; and another 20. 

Obviously, no State could set up the kind of machinery to produce 
materials for such a small group. 


ACTIVITIES OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Senator Dirksen. Are you familiar with the activities of the 
Library of Congress in that field ? 

Mr. Streruens. No, sir. The Library of Congress, as I understand 
it, has about $250,000 or more in their funds for the purchase of all 
types of blind materials, not just schoolbooks, to be put in the library. 

Senator Dirksen. Are those all purchased from the Printing 
House ? 

Mr. Srepuens. A large number are. 

Senator Dirksen. They get out some talking books now that they 
send out. 

Mr. Strepuens. That is right. They really design the machinery 
there to make those things. 

Going through there you will find a machine that is about half as 
large as this table. You will see a great big square nut on one corner 
of the thing secured from scrap in a blacksmith shop, and so forth. 
They have been ingenious at making things do. 

In other words, they have beer. going on the assumption: that God 
helps those that help themselves. I am certainly proud to have gone 
down there and seen it. The superintendents of the State schools are 
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in there every year and in connection with the'superintendents an in- 
teresting point is that the curricula, what books are to be published, 
are determined by a committee of these State superintendents. 

Some man down there does not decide “We will do this.” It is deter- 
mined by a committee composed of the superintendents of the State 
schools. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Senator Youne. May I ask how much of this appropriation goes for 
personal services ? 

Mr. Sreruens. In 1952, Senator Young, 73 percent of it went for 
services and labor, and 27 percent for supplies and materials. 

Senator Hiri. That would be the labor of those who are working to 
make the books; is that not right? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is right; yes, sir. That was the 1952 figure. 
That is my most recent figure. 

Senator Younae. How does this appropriation compare with pre- 
vious years’ Do you have the breakdown of previous years; for 
instance, the past 5 years ¢ 

Mr. Srepuens. Up until 1953 it was $125,000 consisting of an annual 
appropriation of $115,000 and a $10,000 permanent appropriation, 
making $125,000. 

That has been going on from 1938 up until 1953 when the Congress, 
after the enactment of Public Law 354, gave us a supplemental in 
June of $60,000, and that is what we are asking for in 1954, the same 
as we had in 1953, 

Senator Tnyr. Are there any other questions of Mr. Stephens ? 


INCREASE IN PRINTING COSTS 


Senator Hitt. Of course, the reason Congress made the authoriza- 
tion was that the cost of this printing has gone up like the cost of 
everything else; is that not true? The cost of labor, the cost of mate- 
rial, and the cost of everything goes into this book? 

Mr. Srernens. Yes, sir. I sent one of my boys down to Louisville 
when this law was passed to find out exactly what that percentage in- 
crease was, and we found that the percentage in labor and materials 
over, say, 1942, when we had the old figure up until 1953 was not 
$60.000 more than we had, but $85,000. 

We came up and got $60,000. In other words, with the funds this 
year we will not do what we did in 1942 by some 5 or 10 percent. 


CUST OF ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Ropertson. May I ask this question ? 

How has the percentage of overhead compared with the percentages 
spent for materials and supplies ? 

Mr. Sreruens. I do not think I quite get your question, Senator 
Robertson. 

Senator Roserrson. I am trying to develop whether you have been 
increasing the cost of administering this program, or whether you 
have been keeping that cost down and whether the failure to do as 
much for the States in furnishing new books, and so forth, is due to 
increased cost of the books, not because you are using more of the funds 
to administer the program. 
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Mr. SrerHens. That is running about the same percentage, Senator. 
The labor is unreasonably cheap in that printing house. They get 
their labor for far less than we get it here in W Fashington, and the 
percentage of the administration, [ would say, has gone down because 
of these Reader’s Digest activities and other things which have a 
tendency to absorb the administrative cost of the institution. 

Senator Roznerrson. You know we get a lot of complaint about the 
waste of Government spending, and we are going to squeeze the 
water out of these requests. I just wanted your opinion as to whether 
there was any water in your budget, or waste that could be squeezed 
out. 

Mr. Sreruens. This is one case where I can say in all sincerity that 
if there i is any water any place, there is less in this appropriation than 
any I know of. 

Senator DworsHak. You point out that from 1950 to 1954 there has 
been an increase to 6,600 in the number of children registered in these 
schools. 

That is a sizable increase, which would require additional funds. 

Senator Ture. It will require a greater number of books in order 
to service or supply those educational centers. 

Mr. SrerHENs. Yes, sir. They came in, with respect to this fact 
that Senator Dworshak has mentioned, with enough money, not to 
make this $175,000, but to make it $205,000, anticipating this increase 
the Senator speaks of. 

However, we had a ceiling imposed last summer when we set up 
our budget, and we had to make decreases for all our units. 

Senator Rosperrson. You realize, of course, that if we go on the 
floor of the Senate with the bill that increases your appropriation 
we have to justify it and when you present that increased budget on 
the assumption that you have authority to do so, you should make 
the record for us, because if you cannot make it for yourself it woul | 
be difficult for us to make it on the floor. 

Mr. Stepuens. That was our reason for standing on the $175,000, 
We got along for a number of years on a flat figure. We think consci- 
entiously that more money would be perfectly "justified, but under the 
circumstances we could not figure that we could give them an increase 
in 1954 over 1953, 


STATES WITHOUT FACILITIES FOR THE BLIND 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Stephens, how do the seven States that are not 
listed here take care of their needs for the blind ? 

Mr. Sreruens. I am sorry | did not mention that earlier. Here is 
what happens there. Let us just take a State that does not have any. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. Of course, I know there are seven States 
here. I could list them. However, I doubt that the record needs to 
show the seven States that are not listed or participating. 

I just wondered how they handled their blind needs. 

Mr. Steruens. Let us take your State. Suppose they did not have 
a school. 

Senator Torr. However, Minnesota does have a school. 

Mr. Srepuens. I understand, but I am us ing that as a hypothetical 
case. 
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An adjoining State that has a school gets the pupils over there. 
They are resident students. That total number is added in the num- 
erator of the fraction that the other States would be due to get. 

In other words, if South Carolina did not have a school and they 
sent their students to North Carolina and say North Carolina had 
50 and South Carolina had 35, that total of 85 would be the numerator 
of the fraction and the total number would be the denominator, so 
those children would not be denied their share of the funds. 

Senator Huu. In other words, even these seven States that do not 
come in here get the benefits just the same ? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. In other words, those States have made arrangements 
with some adjoining States so that that adjoining State would accept 
their blind children and give them educational opportunities there. 
That is the way it is handled? 

Mr. Sreruens. Yes, sir. 

Senator Youne. Do you give assistance to the blind other than 
those in blind schools? 

Mr. Srepuens. No, sir. There are a few in some of the States that 
have pupils who are “legally blind,” who go to regular schools which 
have special classes for them. Perhaps New York is one. I am not 
sure. However, they may have, let us say 60 students in their State 
school and a city like Buffalo or New York might have a special class 
for the blind in a city where there would be 10. Those 10 would be 
counted in the total for New York State. 

Senator Young. For example, if you had a blind veteran, an elderly 
man, would he have a chance to benefit by this program ? 

Mr. Sreruens. This is primarily a childrens’ program. If he went 
to a State school for the blind, I am certain he could be counted be- 
cause the students in the State schools for the blind are all counted. 

Senator Youne. This is a program for children entirely? 

Mr. Steruens. Yes, sir. I will make it a little broader. It is a pro- 
gram to assist the students in State schools for the blind. Ifa veteran 
went in there I cannot see how he could be excluded if he went to this 
school. 

Senator Rornertson. With respect to these blind children, I often 
feel that if we put the proper material in their hands to read with 
their fingers maybe they would read the signs of the times better than 
people who can see. 

Senator Hii. Many of them no doubt have innersight that some 
of us who have good eyes do not have. 

If you read the autobiography of Helen Keller, you will see that. 

Senator Ture. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Srepnens. Mr. Chairman, earlier in the hearings you raised 
the question as to what, if any, the States did to provide materials for 
their students in blind schools over and above that which was provided 
by Federal funds through the American Printing House. I request 
permission to include in the record at this point a list of the States 
showing those purchasing additional materials over and above that 
supplied by the Federal Government. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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lI 


Additional cash sales to States for 1952 
I icici cet crcl . $239. 00 | Minnesota $812. 00 
Arizona__-_- so tiebtain 73. OO} Missouri 19. OO 
Arkansas atin = Tf OO |} Montana 204. 00 
California ccaeiel iis 135. 00 | Nebraska 2, 752. 00 
Connecticut_- 38.00} New Jersey 2, O47. OO 
Florida 998.00} New Mexico 3, 190. 00 
Hawaii-_ 72. 00| North Carolina 245. 00 
Idaho_- pond — 1.31 | North Dakota 25. 00 
Indiana 106. 00 | Oklahoma 896. 00 
Illinois 471. 00} Pennsylvania 853. 00 
Iowa wihecian ee 157. 00 | Texas 3. 008. 00 
SS eee eee ‘a 321. 00 | Washington 541. 00 
Kentucky-__-—~_- ape 15. 00! West Virginia 20. OO 
Louisiana____- ee S. 74| Wisconsin 1, 848. 00 


Maryland eee 


142. 00 


Massachusetts 100, OO Total 21. 907. 05 
Michigan__- te Bd 606, 00 
Cotumsi1, INsTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


STATEMENTS OF LEONARD 


M. ELSTAD, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF; LLOYD H. JOHNSON, 
BUSINESS MANAGER, COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF; 
AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY 


AGENCY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 

Salaries and expenses: For the partial support of Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, including personnel services and miscellaneous expenses, and repairs 
and improvements [$413,000] $417,000: Provided, That the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf shall be paid by the District of Columbia, in advance at the begin- 
ning of each quarter, at the rate of [$975] $1,150 per school year for each 
student attending said institution pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1901 (31 D. C. 
Code 1008). 


Amounts available for obligation 


JOA eStimate 


Appropriation or estimate $390, 00K $413, OO $417, 000 
Transferred from ‘“‘Promotion and further 
vocational education, Office of Education, 1952,’’ pursuant 
to 66 Stat. 113 26, 600 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 416, 604 $13, 4 417, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources lil, 501 136, 206 149, 000 
Obligations incurred 528, 191 549, 204 566, 000 
NOTE Reimbursements from non-Federal source e from tuition in part from District of Columbia 


under D. C. Code, title 31, sec. 1008, other tuition fees, and sale of sch« 


ol supplies. 


Obligations by activities 





1952 actual 19. 154 estimate 

1. Instruction and administration 
(a) Gallaudet College $155, 251 $177 $177, 709 
(b) Kendall School 65, 325 g 87 700 
2. Auxiliary services and plant expenses 307, 61 87, 2 300, 591 
Obligations incurred 28, 191 49, 200 | 566, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 99 113 118 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4 4 1 
Average number of all employees 95 111 116 


Average salaries and grades 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 368 $3, 369 $3, 357 


Personal services ! 





Permanent positions $333, 438 $380, 780 $396, 080 
Part-time and temporary positions 13, 267 12, 000 12, 000 
Payment above basic rates 11, 036 9, 800 9, 800 
Total personal services 357, 741 402, 580 417, 880 
Travel 2.000 2 000 
Transportation of things 100 100 
Communication services 3, 000 3, 000 
Rents and utility services 8, 000 8, 000 
Printing and reproduction 2h) 250 
Other contractual services 7 $2, 000 15, 000 
Supplies and materials 97, 839 105, 450 105, 450 
Equipment 10, 718 11, 400 11, 400 
Subtotal 552, 123 574, 780 593, O80 
Deduct subsistence and quarters furnished 23, 932 | 25, 580 27, 080 
Obligations incurred 528, 191 549, 200 566, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $13, 115 $23, ROM $25, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year 52x, 191 549, 200 566, 000 
541, 396 573, 009 591, 000 
Deduct 

Reimbursable obligations 111, 491 126, 200 149, 000 
Unliquidatedobligations, end of year 23, 809 25, 000 28, 000 
Total expenditures 405, 906 411, 809 414, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 392, 804 388, 000 g89, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. _- i 13, 102 23, 809 25, 000 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Ture. The next item is the “Salaries and expenses at the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf,” for which the budget estimate is 
$417,000, an increase of $4,000 over the 1953 appropriation. 

I note, too, that you will have available $149,000 from reimburse- 
ments from non-Federal sources, an increase of $12,800 over the 
reimbursements in the current year. 

I wish you would furnish for the record the details with respect 
to these reimbursements. This estimate requests five new positions. 
Your estimate requests an increase in the tuition rate paid by the 
District of Columbia from $975 to $1,150, an increase of $175. 

No comment is made in your justification which has reference to this 
increase and I wish you would explain it for us. Just how many stu- 
dents in the college and in the Kendall School have their tuition paid 
by the District of Columbia or by their respective States? 











; 
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I wish you could give us a complete explanation covering the va- 
rious questions that apparently have no answers in the budget request. 

I think, Mr. Elstad, that we should have for the record your full 
name and your official office. 

Mr. Exstap. My name is Leonard M. Elstad. I am executive officer 
of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and President of Gallaudet 
College. 

I have a dual capacity. Mr. Lloyd Johnson is business manager. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


There is a total request of $12,800 over what we had last year and 
with the increase in tuition which we are getting the net increase will 
be $4,000, That $12,800 increase in total is composed of salaries, | 
salary for the Kendall School and 4 positions in the institution in 
general. Those 4 positions—l janitor, 2 supervisors, and 1 nurse— 
are to cover the increased enrollment. 


STUDENTS SEGREGATED 


I might say that until this past fall the colored deaf children in the 
District of Columbia were educated in Maryland. They had been for 
many years. There was such a cry that they should come back to the 
District that our board of directors decided to bring them back to 
the District, but it had to be on a segregated basis because we have a 
contract with the District of Columbia to educate their deaf children 
and inasmuch as the education of the hearing children in the District 
is on a segregated basis, we had to do it on the same basis. 

However, in the college we have six colored students on an inte- 
grated basis, so on the same campus we have both an integrated pro- 
gram and a segregated program. 

We had to build three small buildings for these colored children, 
and the janitor we asked for and the supervisors are to take care of 
this new unit. 

TOTAL COLORED STUDENTS 


Senator Youne. How many colored children are enrolled ? 

Mr. Exsrap. In the Kendall School there are around 90, including 
these 24 colored children that we have added this fall. They are 
present there on a day basis in temporary quarters. They have been 
since last fall. They move into the new unit in about 3 weeks. 
TOTAL TEACHERS 


Senator Youne. How many instructors do you have? 

Mr. Etstap. There are 10, including the principal in the Kendall 
School, and adding these 4 colored teachers will make a total of 14 
for 90 children. 

The average you are supposed to have in a school for the deaf is 
around 6 to 8 to a teacher because of the handicap. 

There is one additional instructor needed in the Kendall School. 
That is to take care of this increased load because of the colored chil- 
a We have 1 supervising teacher that has to act as supervising 

sacher over 2 units, the colored unit and the white unit, and as a 
i aison officer between these 2 we have to have an extra teacher. 
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Senator Tuy. Your increased load is how many ¢ 
Mr. Exsrap. About 24 children in the Kendall School. 
Senator Tuysr. Over that of 1952? 

Mr. Etsrap. That is right. 


RATIO OF TEACHERS TO STUDENTS 


Senator Youne. How many pupils do you have per instructor, did 
you say ¢ 

Mr. Exsrap. It will run around eight in the Kendall School. 

Senator YounG. You are supposed to have how many ¢ 

Mr. Exsrap. From 6 to 8. 

Senator Youne. What is the situation throughout the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Etsrap. I imagine it would run around 10. I was superin- 
tendent in Minnesota for 13 years and our average ran from 10 to 12. 
Some classes went up to 14. Some went down to 8. It varies from 
year to year. 

In the college our enrollment in the 7 years I have been there has 
increased from 156 to 248 with the same accommodations we had 
when I came there. We were supposed to be at a capacity then. 

By putting in double-deckers we can accommodate these 248. 

Senator Ture. What do you mean by double-deckers ? 

Mr. Exsrap. Double-decker beds in the rooms. 

Senator Ture. In other words, in a dormitory room which would 
normally have held 20 students, you are putting in double-decker 
beds and you now put in 40? 

Mr. Exsrap. That is right, and on the basis of this budget which 
we are going to have to work with now it will be the first time in 88 
years that we will have to turn back students who have qualified for 
entrance. We took in 85 new students last year and if we keep the 
248 enrollment, which we now have, we will have to turn away, if we 
vet the same number of applicants, around 25 who have qualified, 
and if we get the increase which is normal because of added interest 
in the college we will have to turn away as many as 50 and you men 
are going to hear about that. 


WORLD'S ONLY COLLEGE FOR THE DEAF 


Senator Hitz. Gallaudet College is the only college of its kind, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Exsrap. It is the only college in the world for the deaf. 

Senator Tirye. In other words, if a child graduated from any one 
of these State schools and would like to receive higher learning, he 
would be denied the right of entrance to college? 

Mr. Etsrap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. You say on the present basis you are going to deny 
how many students? 

STUDENTS TURNED AWAY 

Mr. Exsrap. On the basis of this past year when the interest was 
what it was, we would have to turn away 20, and if the increase in 
interest which has already revealed itself for next year continues, it 
could be as much as 40. 
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We give entrance eXaminations. ‘They are being sent out now 1 
2 weeks. Last year 185 took those examinations and we were only 
able to accept 80. That included high-school students. That in 
cluded those who graduated from hearing high schools. 

This year I am sure there will be many more who will want to take 
these examinations and there are more high schools sending them to 
us so the squeeze is going to be harder than ever. It is the only col 
lege for the deaf and if they cannot come here and they are not able 
to go to a hearing college, and they are unable to compete with heat 
ing students in hearing colleges, they will just give up the idea of 
higher education. 

Senator Hity. How much additional money would it take to admit 
all who are qualified to come and meet your standards of administra 
tion, who want to come, do you think ¢ 


PROPOSED FACLLITLES 


Mr. Exs1 ip. We have requested a building program at the calipus 
for the last 7 years and only now is there a faint glimmer of hope that 
we may get it. 

We have had a surve y by the Office of Education under Dr. Buell 
Gallagher, who is the new president of the City College of New York, 
and he stated and found to be true that we should have a college to 
accommodate between 500 and 700. 

We now have 248 from 42 States, and if we had a college that 
could accommodate 500, we could take care of every student who 
could and should go to a college for the deaf. We take only those 
who are so deaf that they cannot use a hearing aid to advantage 

Being the one college for the deaf in the country, it should be large 
enough to take those who qualify for entrance. There are cities that 
do not even know there is a Gallaudet College. Students finish their 
State schools for the deaf and their public schools for the deaf, and 
have not even heard of the college. 

If they knew of it, they would want to come. 

As this grows, it naturs ally expands of its own self. When Gal 
laudet College is known in the United States, as it will be, then we 
are going to have to have that capacity or we just will not be able 
to take them. 

Senator Hinxu. Did that survey show how much additional cost 
there would be to take care of these additional students who would 
like to come and who meet your requirements for admission ¢ 

Mr. Exstrap. No, it could not, of course, tell what the building costs 
would be. We have now a curriculum man on our staff who says 
that to adequately teach the group we now have we should have around 
12 more instructors. 

INADEQUACY OF STAFF 


We tried for accreditation by the Middle States Atlantic Associa 
tion of Schools and Colleges and we were not passed for accreditatio1 
because we did not have a sufficient staff. We did not have sufficient 
accommodations. We have a library of 15,000 books and we should 
have one of 100,000 books. 

We have three little rooms in the boys’ dormitory for the library 
and we should have an adequate library building. 


30739—53——2 
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We have a gymnasium, one of the first built in the District, which 
is a room 75 by 50 feet. When we try to give a physical education 
program to 100 girls, 130 boys, 80 Kendall School children, and now 
colored boys and girls in a room 75 by 50, I must say it just cannot 
be done. 

Senator Youne. That is a real problem. We have many others. 
I visited an Indian school in my home State last fall. They have a 
building about 60 years old with a floor in one classroom which is 
sagging so badly they put a post under it to hold up the floor. The 
building itself is a firetrap. There are a lot of problems. 

Senator Dworsuak. You just completed a new annex at Kendall 
School, did you? 

Mr. Exsrap. It will be occupied in about 3 weeks. That is just for 
the colored unit. If integration comes we are prepared to use that 
unit immediately for primary children at this Kendall School on an 
integrated basis. It will work out very well. 


PRIVATE TUITION 


You asked where this $149,000 is coming from. The $149,000 is the 
income that we get aside from what Congress gives us and that is 
divided up. Mr. Johnson, you might speak on that. 

Mr. Jounson. We have private tuition coming from the students 
of Gallaudet College in the approximate amount of $49,500. We 
have tuition coming from Kendall School pupils outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia amounting to about $16,700, and we anticipate 
some $82,800 from the District of Columbia for about 72 pupils which 
we expect from the District on a basis of $1,150 per student. 


TUITION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STUDENTS 


Mr. Exstap. I think you should explain that that $1,150 per student 
in the District of Columbia is not assured because they have to get the 
money from the Congress before they can pay it. 

It is now $975 and when we talked to them about the increase they 
said they had not even heard about it, so we are presuming that they 
will pay us that. 

Senator Tuyr. Assuming that they do not, then what ? 

Mr. Exsrap. Then we are out that much more. 

Senator TuHyr. How would you manage? 

Mr. Exsrap. We would have to cut corners. 

Senator Ture. All right; just let us know how you would proceed 
to cut corners if you were faced with that situation ? 

Mr. Extstap. We would have to cut services. We might have to 
drop a teacher. 

We are not supposed to come in here with a deficit. We never have. 
We do not pad our requests. They are down to the bone. 

Senator Ture. That is what led me to ask that question. If you 
did not. obtain the money from the District would you deny the stu- 
dent the right to the school? 

Mr. Exsrap. This is the Kendall School that you are talking about 
now ¢ 

Senator Ture. Yes. 
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Mr. Exstap. We could. We could tell the District, “We have money 
for so many students from the District of Columbia. We can take 
care of so many.’ 

Perhaps they could find the money if they have any excess funds, 
which I doubt they have, but I do not see why we should have to carry 
the responsibility. 

We would have to cut the services to the number of students that 
we could accommodate. 

Senator Ture. Are there any other questions on that? 

Senator Hitu. Senator Young spoke about an Indian school in 
his State. It has been my rivilege to visit Gallaudet College and I 
would certainly wish that this subcommittee headed by our chairman 
would go out there some morning or some afternoon and visit that 
institution to see just exactly what the situation is and see the work 
that is being done out there. 

I think it would be very beneficial to the subcommittee. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Stephens, have you something to add here? 


BUDGET BUREAU RECOMMENDATION 


Mr. SrerHens. I just wanted to add this: 

About this increase in the rate in the District of Columbia, that 
change was not just an arbitrary decision on the part of Dr. Elstad. 
That was gone into very thoroughly by the Bureau of the Budget 
and they just insisted that the rate go up to $1,150. 

Of course, the Budget Bureau processes the District budget as well 
as this budget and if that goes into the District budget, which I am 
sure it will and if the District budget is passed by the Congress, there 
will be no difficulty on that subject. 

However, there is about $12,000 or $15,000 involved there in that 
increase that I am sure some committee—maybe not this subcom 
mittee—will be facing. 

They will be facing this item on the District budget, part of whic! 
is F eder al, of about a $13,000 increase for the Kendall School because 
of the rate raise alone. 

This is not in connection with the colored students. This is the 
cost per student. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any other questions of either Mr. Elstad 
or Mr. Johnson, the business manager ? 

Senator Hitz. Doctor, do you join me in my invitation ? 

Mr. Exsrap. I was just going to say I was going to follow up your 
suggestion and invite you people. If you give me an indication of 
when it can be, I will certainly do it. 

Senator Ture. How long will it take, Mr. Elstad ? 

Mr. Exstrap. Our time is yours. An hour would do a lot. It might 
be a luncheon or a dinner meeting. We will arrange it either way. 
I think it should be done. 


ADDITIONS TO BOARD 


Mr. SrerHens. Mr. Chairman, there is one other thing I want to 
add. There have been some new additions to the Board. Senator 
Saltonstall is the senatorial member. Congressman Phillips is the 
new member from the House. They have two members from the 
House, Congressman Thornberry and Congressman Phillips. 
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Senator Ture. We will endeavor, Doctor, to schedule a visit to the 
school by this committee. I think that it would be helpful and we 
will try to arrange it at that time when it will be most convenient to 
all in order that we might get the full committee representation, if 
possible. 

Mr. Exstap. We might work through Senator Saltonstall’s office. 

Senator Ture. All right, we will leave it to our clerk here, Mr. 
Downey, to try to arrange some time and have as many as possible 
accept the invitation to visit your school. 

If there are no further questions, of you gentlemen, we thank you. 

Mr. SrerHens. Thank you. 


Koop ANpD Drug ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, COMMISSIONER, FOOD 
AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION; GEORGE P. LARRICK, DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION; BUSH W. 
LOCKNANE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRA- 
TION; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For necessary expenses for carrying out the Federal 
ood, Drug, and Cosmetie Act, as amended (21 U. 8. C. 301-392 [[, Publie Law 
459, approved March 16, 1950]); The Tea Importation Act, as amended (21 
U.S. C. 41-50) ; the Import Milk Act (21 U. S. C. 141-149) ; The Federal Caustic 
Poison Act (15 U. 8S. C. 401-411) ; and the Filled Milk Act, as amended (21 
U.S. C. 61-64) ; including the purchase of not to exceed [thirteen] twenty-seven 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only [(including three at a cost of not 
to exceed $1,900 each) J]; reporting and illustrating the results of investigations; 
purchase of chemicals, apparatus, and scientific equipment; not to exceed $2,000 
for payment in advance for special tests and analyses by contract; and payment 
of fees, travel, and per diem in connection with studies of new developments 
pertinent to food and drug enforcement operations; [$4,600,000] $5,663,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estirrate | 1954 estimat 





Appropriation or estimate $5, 626, 000 $5, 600, 000 $5, 663, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 225 5, 850 12, 150 
Reimbursements from other accounts 65, 757 49, 000 49, OOL 
Total available for obligation 5, 691, 982 5, 654, 850 724, 1 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —28, 142 
Obligations incurred 5, 663, 840 5, 654, 850 5, 724, 150 
Notse.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)). 
Obligations by activities 
: | a - . 
Description 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
1. General enforcement operations ‘ peewee $5, 299, 604 $5, 206, 000 $5, 365, 300 
2. General administration _ . b 298, 479 309, 850 309, 850 
3. Testing for other agencies : om 65, 757 49, 000 49, 000 
Obligations incurred 5, 663, 840 5, 654, 850 5, 724, 150 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 952 actual | 1953 esti t 4 
Total number of permanent positions 970 , - 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions i 
Average number of all employee 19 gg 


A verage Salaries and gra 





General schedul 1 
Average salary $5, 209 $5 } $5, 432 
Average grade (7S-7.8 Gi 8.0 ( x] 
Crafts, protective and custodial grades 
Average salary $2, 94( $92 O48 $ 
Average grade Crt 3 CP 2 Crt 


Personal serv 





ices 
Permanent positions $4 736, 208 $4 749. 30K 4 QV 
Part-time and temporary positions 3 094 6, OOM f ‘ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 18. 000 18. OM R OOK 
Payment above basic rates 4.114 10. Om ! wn 
Total personal services { 1. 501 ‘78 ( 1 S34. OOK 
ivel 42,101 230, OO wi 
rransportation of things 56, O77 40, OOF 4), OOM 
Communication services 18. 651 42 (0M {2 


Rents and utility service 
Printing and rej 











Other contrac S 256 1 OO 
Services performed by other agencie 10, 754 { 1K 
Supplies naterial 
Samples Rl. 4¢ 4. OK 
Equipment 104, 481 94,8 
I I award nd ri ‘ 
ixes and assessment 1 
Oblig urred R4 654. 8 
tnalysis of expenditures 
) 4 
Unliqu ¢ ] tar & 
ih! eur ; ; 
Deduc 
Reit bl ligat 65, 98 1,8 
diust t obligat 1 
Unl bl s Yr 
Obli lank d r ( ' 
otal expenditures 548. 726 F Nf ( 4 4 
Expenditure (| ribut is follows 
Out of current authorizations 5, 104, 50? 5 096, 006 f & 500 
Out of prior authorization 444, 219 190, TOC 500 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Tuyr. Next on the agenda is Mr. Charles W. Crawford, 
the Commissioner; Mr. Larrick, the Deputy Commissioner, and Mr. 
Locknane, the executive officer, of the Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. Crawford, I notice that the estimate is for $5,663,000, an increase 
of $63,000 over the 1953 appropriation and for which the agency 
requests 14 new positions. 

There will also be available for operating expenses $49,000 as a 
reimbursement from other agencies. 

Which other agencies would these reimbursements be from, Mr. 
Cra wford ? 
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(The following information was supplied :) 
MarkcH 10, 1953. 
Nore.—The chairman made an inquiry about reimbursement from othe: 
agencies, but the hearing was diverted to other channels without an answer 
to this inquiry. The $49,000 for 1954 is an estimate based on 1952 experience 
for normal work of this nature which is also our estimate for 1953, itemized 
as follows: ; 


Reimbursements from other agencies as estimated for 1953 and projected to 
1954 

Agency imount 
Central Intelligence Agency__-_-- ; : , $900 
S.C eae Riieipeusiea a ‘ 100 
Department of Agriculture_ — a DO 
Department of the Army __----------- . ;: ale : 1,100 
Department of Justice______- ; ‘ 50 
Mutual Security Agency___-_-_--- ; = oo 2, 150) 
Federal Trade Commission—- i ‘i a Seite 1, 0OU 
General Services Administration_- sc , ame eee 
Navy Department katana wma : maaes aoe ROO 
Fost Office Department .. 27,350 
Veterans’ Administration——_- _. 4,500 


Certification and Inspection Services, Food and Drug Administration___ 7, 000 


Total estimate, 1953 and 1954 ‘aciieaceaeeille ttc al a a 


Attention is invited to the fact that these are only estimates and may vary 
substantially as to total amount actually realized, or the amount realized from 
each of the agencies listed. As a practical matter, however, we find that the 
total amount realized from this source is fairly constant from year to year, but 
that substantial variations do occur in the amounts estimated to be realized from 
each individual agency. 

B. W. LocKNANE, Evecutive Officer. 

Maybe it would be better if we permitted you to proceed and make 
your statement first. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Whatever suits your pleasure. 

Senator Torr. Which would be the most convenient and the most 
desirable approach on your part? 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Crawrorp. We are quite agreeable to going along with what- 
ever the committee wishes to do. We had in mind this procedure, 
and may I ask your consideration of it: 

To give a general background statement by myself and then with 
your permission to ask Mr. Larrick to present certain exhibits which 
we think will speak more eloquently of our work and some of these 
problems than we can orally, and to support the increases that are 
asked for in the budget. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Mr. Crawford, with your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Food and Drug Administration is responsible 
for the enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and 
four related laws (Tea Importation, Import Milk, Federal Caustic 
Poison, and Filled Milk Acts). These laws are designed to protect 
the public from harmful, filthy, impure, or falsely labeled foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, therapeutic devices, and related products, and to 
require their informative labeling. 
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The jurisdiction of this law begins with the introduction of these 
products into interstate commerce, or offer for importation into the 
country, and ends only upon sale to the ultimate consumer. 


PRESERVATION OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Its first concern is to preserve public health against the direct 
dangers of toxic products, then to protect consumers against filthy 
or spoiled products, and finally to safeguard them against economic 
cheats. As a side effect the law protects the legitimate producer 
against unfair competition from the careless and unscrupulous, and 
the domestic producer against unfair competition from foreign pro- 
ducers. This protection is provided to the extent possible with 
manpower and facilities that cost an average of less than four cents 
per capita per annum. 

Legal remedies for violations of the act are: 

1. Seizure of the offending goods to prevent them from reaching 
consumers ; 

2. Criminal prosecution of individuals or firms responsible for vio 
lations; and 

3. Injunction to prohibit further violations. 

These proceedings are instituted in the Federal courts by United 
States attorneys on evidence collected by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration and transmitted through the general counsel’s office of the 
Federal Security Agency to the Department of Justice. 

We encourage by every proper means voluntary correction by fac- 
tory management of undesirable conditions and practices which may 
lead to violations. The degree of compliance so induced cannot be 
measured, but we know it is an important factor in consumer protec 
tion. 

PRODUCTS SUBJECT TO REGULATION 


The total annual retail value of the products subject to regulation 
is in the neighborhood of $50 billion. This does not include meat and 
meat-food products subject to the Meat Inspection Act, which is en- 
forced by the Department of Agriculture; articles subject to the vet- 
erinary biologic-drug law, enforced by the same Department; and 
articles subject to the human biologic-drug law, enforced by the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

However, even these products become an obligation of the Food and 
Drug Administration if something goes wrong after they have left 
the plants in which they are produced. 


PRESENT STAFF 


To enforce these statutes for the protection of the public, we had 
on January 30 a staff of 886 employees who are paid from the annual 
appropriation out of general funds of the Treasury. 

This does not include 168 employees paid out of fees for certification 
and inspection services, discussed later. 

Our enforcement staff included only 205 food and drug inspectors 
to cover the entire country. The balance of the staff consisted mostly 
of chemists, bacteriologists, pharmacologists, microanalysts, physi- 
cians, scientific technicians, with a few laboratory helpers and animal- 
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caretakers, plus appropriate clerical help and the administrative and 
supervisory personnel. 
Of this total staff 321 were located in Washington and 565 in the 
field. 
FIELD SERVICE 


Our field service is divided into 16 districts with headquarters at 
strategic points throughout the country, with staffs of inspectors and 
chemists and with well equipped laboratories. 

There are also 3 subdistricts so staffed on a smaller scale, and 37 
other cities where one or more inspectors are permanently assigned. 

All inspection work and most analytical work on regulatory samples 
is done in the field. 

All field personnel and practically all Washington personnel work 
interchangeably on all of the regulated commodity groups—foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, and the like—and on all projects—domestic, import, 
food standards, and so on. 


WASHINGTON LABORATORIES 


Products requiring certain specialized analyses which field labora- 
tories are not equipped to do are sent to the Washington laboratories. 
The primary functions of the Washington laboratories are the de- 
velopment of more efficient and accurate methods of analysis; the 
development of food standards; toxicological and pharmacological 
studies of products subject to regulation; and studies of the thera- 
peutic values of drugs and devices. 

Because the general enforcement appropriation will support only 
a small staff, our regulatory functions must be restricted to a highly 
selective spot-check basis. Careful planning is required to secure uni- 
formity of action throughout the United States, and to assure that 
the most important violations, from the consumer’s standpoint, re- 
ceive first attention. 

However, the cross section of the food and drug supply which we 
are able to check is only a minute fraction of 1 percent. This dis- 
parity becomes greater each year because of the increasing popula- 
tion and even more rapidly increasing volume of interstate . traffic of 
food and drugs. 

There is a continuing transition of food and drug preparation from 
the home kitchen and local drugstore to factories. 

Technological changes—new “ingredients and materials—are com- 
ing faster than we are able to evaluate them. High prices and scarci- 
ties give added incentives to substitute inferior or spurious products, 
and the shortage of technical manpower for adequate laboratory con- 
torls in many factories adds further to the weight of the regulatory 
problem. 

PRESENT PROBLEMS 


In addition to our normal regulatory work, we are facing several 
ac = problems: 
A need for increased work on the illegal dispensing without pre- 
se viatiha of dangerous drugs, such as sleeping pills, amphetamines, 
and sulfanomides. 
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Senator Hiri. Is that Public Law 215 approved March 26, 1951, 
that was enacted dealing with these sleeping pills ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. The Durham-Humphrey Act; yes. 

Senator Hi. Is that the act ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. May I ask a question there? 

I happened to be on the subcommittee that worked on that. How 
has that act been working out ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is working out very well. 

Senator Him. Certainly we did not have and have not had any 
complaints about the act. Has it been doing the job we sought it 
to do? 

Mr. Larrick. | was going to give a summary of that. 

Senator Hix. All right. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have 205 inspectors and there are 55,000 drug 
stores in the country, so you can see the problem. 

2. Products made dangerous to health because of manufacturing and 
labeling errors. 

There were 37 cases in fiscal year 1952 in which such products had 
to be recalled from the market. 

3. The use of hundreds of chemicals of unknown toxicity in or on 
foods. 

4. Rodent and insect filth in food grains and their products. 

5. The increasing volume of work required by new-drug applica 
tions filed by the drug industry for both human and veterinary drugs. 


GRAIN INSPECTION 


Senator Ture. Mr. Crawford, you have been with and in that pat 
ticular field for a number of years; have you not? You have been 
inspecting grains all of these years since the existence of your Depart- 
ment; have you not ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have never had a real systematic-project oper 
ation upon the grains. 

Senator Ture. When did you put that into operation ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That was planned with other governmental depart 
ments, Agriculture and Interior, originally in 1949, I believe it was, 
and the planning also included negotiations with the grain trade and 
general agreement with them about the character of information that 
should be acquired. 

Senator Toye. You mean that was the first time that the Food and 
Drug Administration went into that inspection work? 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right, from the standpoint of sanitation. 

Mr. Larrick. We got a new law in 1938 and with only a couple 
hundred inspectors we could not tackle the bakery, the macaroni 
factories, the flour mills, and the grain elevators simultaneously, so 
we had to take them one at a time and we did a tremendous job with 
the baking industry. 

Then we moved on to the flour-mill industry and as that problem 
began to be solved we then began to hold these conferences starting 
with the Grain and Feed Dealers National Association in 1949 and 
conducted an educational program from 1949 until October of 1952, so 
the regulatory phase of the grain program really only got underway 
in October of this last fall. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Mr. Crawford. 
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FURTHER PROBLEMS 












































Mr. Crawrorp. No. 6: The need for speeding up action in provid- 
ing for standards for foods and tolerances for deleterious substances 
required in the production of foods. 

¢. Training of adequate personnel for supervising the disposition of 
food and drug supplies in event of atomic, bacter iological, or chem- 
ical attack. 

8. Filthy and insanitary wholesale produce markets in many of our 
large cities through which food from interstate sources or interstate 
destination passes and becomes contaminated. 

Our estimate for the fiscal year 1954 requests an appropriation in- 
crease of $63,000, or approximately 1.1 percent over fiscal year 1953. 
Senator Ture. Commissioner, would you mind a question at this 
point ? 

Mr. CrawForp. Not at all. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE INSPECTORS 


Senator Ture. Do you confer with the food administrations with- 
in States or food-inspection departments to determine where the 
State makes the inspection and to work in cooperation with you or 
you in cooperation with the State? 

It has been my experience that a State inspector goes in and makes 
an inspection and maybe the next day a Federal inspector goes in 
and makes an inspection. That is a nuisance and it is in excessive ex- 
penditure on the part of the taxpayers’ dollar because he pays for the 
State wor vector just the same as he pays for the Federal inspector. 

I wondered how far you have gone in the study of trying to fit the 
Federal into the State and the State into the Federal inspection so 
that you both do not go into the same establishment within 24 hours 
and make the same identical inspection. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, the very thing that you are speak- 
ing of was recognized almost from the beginning of the enforcement 
of the act originally passed in 1906. It was expected, as the legisla- 
tive history of that act shows, that the Federal and State officials 
would work very closely together. 

Asa matter of fact there was authorization in that statute for State 
officials to initiate action in the Federal courts as well as for Federal 
officials to take such action. 

One of the divisions that was early created in the history of what 
is now the Food and Drug Administration was the Division of State 
Cooperation. 

The purpose of that Division is to maintain continuing contact with 
State food and drug law-enforcement officials, and that Division is 
still in existence and is still active. Its general purpose is to co- 
ordinate State, city, and county food and drug inspection work with 
that of the Federal Government. 

There may be instances, Mr. Chairman, of the kind that you just 
described where a State inspector would be in one day and the Federal 
inspector the next, but I do not think you will find that very often. 
I think the work is too well coordinated to let that happen very 
frequently. 
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Senator Ture. However, I have had some complaints about it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. No doubt you have. 

Senator Ture. Yes,sir. You go out through a State and one busi 
nessman after another comes and says, “I am one of the taxpayers. 
Yesterday one of the State inspectors was in here and less than 2 hours 
later a Federal inspector came in and pawed over the same things 
that the State inspector went over. How do you gentlemen repre- 
senting me justify that type of administration and that type of in- 
spection system ?” 

Mr. Crawrorp. When an incident of that type occurs there is some 
failure in the system we have been trying to set up and it would be 
quite a favor to us if we could be notified of any such instances of that 
kind so we can look into it and take whatever action is necessary to 
preclude that sort of thing happening. 

Senator Ture. It has been my impression that the Federal inspec- 
tors pay no attention to the State inspectors or the State inspection 
department and there is a failure there to properly cooperate. 

Mr. Larrick. That is certainly not true in your State, Senator. We 
have programs worked out together with the State people in butter 
and cheese and the grains. We have sat down with the heads of the 
local inspectors. We have seen to it that our viewpoints are the same 
and we do not have different levels or standards of judgment. 

In general, they take certain areas and we take other areas. 

There are occasions where a firm will do a large intrastate business 
and a big interstate business and sometimes it is ‘advantageous for the 
State man and the Federal man to go and do their work together, so 
that if there is anything wrong, the people of Minnesota would be pro- 
tected by the State man and the people of other States would be pro- 
tected by our man. 

Also when they go together the Federal man learns the techniques 
that the State man has that are better than ours and the State man 
learns the techniques that we have that are better than his. 

I grant you that it can be improved, but we have a very formal pro- 
gram worked out with the States. We have one office in our organiza- 
tion whose sole duty is to supervise that relationship and see to it that 
we do not get at odds with each other and that we do work coopera- 
tively together. 

Senator Ture. Excuse me for the interruption there to ask that 
pointed question. 

You may proceed, Mr. Crawford. 


REASON FOR INCREASED REQUEST 


Mr. Crawrorp. The increase is primarily to provide for the ex- 
pansion of work on the illegal sale of dangerous drugs without pre- 
scriptions, and to improve our statistical work as an instrument of 
better management and for increasing efficiency in the enforcement 
of the law. 

This will not increase the average employment that can be provided 
for under this estimate; on the contrary, it is estimated to be slightly 
less than for the fiscal year 1953 because of the requirements that 
within-grade salary advancements be absorbed. 
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The balance of the increase in funds requested is for the replace- 
ment of old automobiles used by inspectors, in accordance with ap- 
proved standards of replacement. 


VALUE OF SPOT CHECKING 


A program of more extensive spot checking than we can do with 
our present force would yield a rich dividend to the taxpayer. Last 
fiscal year we were able to inspect only about 11 percent of all estab- 
lishments manufacturing, processing, and storing foods, drugs and 
cosmetics. Nevertheless, we collected about 17,200 official samples 
from domestic shipments. About 80 percent of these were collected 
as a result of bad conditions observed during inspection of the estab- 
lishments. More than 20 percent of the total number of official samples 
showed violations serious enough to warrant court action. Last year 
we were able to inspect only 32,481 of the hundreds of thousands 
of lots offered for importation ; 3,775 of these were detained for sub- 
stantial violations. 


SHIPMENT SEIZURES 


Sixteen hundred and fifty-one domestic shipments were seized. 
Seizures of unfit food, mostly rodent and insect defiled, average 164 
tons per week. Two hundred and sixty-three criminal actions were 
instituted ; net fines assessed in the courts amounted to $143,447. Fif- 
teen injunctions were recommended to the courts. 

These results could be multiplied several times before reaching 
the point of diminishing returns in public protection. We are getting 
only a part of it; doing only a part of the job that needs to be done. 
Our studies show that a program of gradual expansion of our man- 
power over a period of 5 years to about three times its present number 
would be a practical and reasonable approach toward meeting the 
needs. The cost would be more than returned to the taxpayer by the 
savings from economic cheats alone, the least active of our three broad 
projects. The much greater protection against insanitary and danger- 
ous products would be clear profit. 

That concludes, Mr. Chairman, the general statement I wanted to 
present to you. 

I think it would be helpful to show you some of the exhibits, which 
will illustrate our problems, and with your permission, I would like 
to ask Mr. Larrick to present them to you. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Ture. Might I ask you a few questions, Mr. Commissioner, 
first? I noted that you requested funds to purchase 27 automobiles 
for replacement only in 1954, compared with the < ears which you 
were authorized to replace in the current. fiscal ye I would like 
to get for the record the models and details in seeneal to these cars 
the type, the year, the mileages on the cars, that you are trading in, 
and the types of cars that you propose to obtain if the authorization 
is granted. 

Mr. Locxnane. I believe I have that, Mr. Chairman. We supplied 
that to the House. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Senator Tye. I notice here that you are trading in 27, all told, 
but there are some Fords and Willys, and they are all 47 or ’48 models. 
I notice that there is a °47 here with only 29,000 miles on it. 

Mr. Locknane. I believe that is one of those Willys station wagons 
bought right after the war. 

Senator Ture. I notice you have one Willys here with 62,000, and 
you have one Willys with only 29,911. 

Mr. Locknane. That was probably one that was used around the 
docks in New York. 

Senator Tuyr. What would make the difference ? 

Mr. Locknane. Pretty hard wear. 

Senator Torr. Why? 

Mr. Locknane. One is operating in city traffic, and the one with 
62,000, I believe, is in Minnesota where they take long trips. 

Senator Tuyr. What kind of cars are you purchasing now? Be 

cause I notice here that you have four Willys here in a block, and they 
are all 1947’s, and I notice that one has 30,660, another 30,146, another 
one 24,000, another one 32,000. But I also notice that you are trading 
some Fords in at 38,000 and 28,000. What is wrong here ? 

Mr. Locknane. The cars have been reported to be in unsatisfactory 
condition, and they will be 6 years old before July 1, or shortly after 
July 1, of next year. And the districts have recommended they be 
traded in because of their age and poor condition. 


SALE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Tuy. I noticed also that there is an item here of $12,150 
as proceeds from sale of passenger automobiles. Now, what did you 
sell in passenger automobiles to bring that amount of money in? 

Mr. Locknane. We anticipate selling those 27 automobiles for, 
I believe, $450 each. Of course, they are bid on by the public, and 
we get the highest price we can. That would be the proceeds of 27 
old cars, which we would apply toward the purchase price of the 
new cars. 

STATISTICIANS 


Senator Tuyr. You also request 3 new positions in connection with 
the increased emphasis on the statistical approach to project planning: 
2 statisticians and 1 statistical clerk. How many employees do you 
have in this work at the present time ? 

Mr. Locxnane. Two. Two statisticians. 

Senator Tuyr. But you are requesting three new positions ? 

Mr. Locknane. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And you have two that are doing the work now? 

Mr. Larrick. Doing a different type of work. The statisticians 
that we have now are primarily concerned with the problem that when 
you take a sample from a carload of fish, the question arises as to 
whether it is a representative sample and whether you can establish 
in court that the sample is representative. They also take the scien- 
tific research that our men do in the laboratories, on penicillin and on 
all the drugs, and they apply statistical rules to it to see how much 
meaning you can get out PP this work. In other words, did you have 
an accurate sample? Did you spread it out right? And is it sound 
statistically ? 
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We have been told that a great many business firms in this country 
have found that they can increase their efficienc y a great deal if they 
apply some of the newer management tools that are involved in the 
statistics, to their management. And we have consultect with some 
business people 

Senator Ture. But how many years hed you been operating with 
two? 

Mr. Locknane. It would be a guess, sir, but I would say 10 years. 

Senator THyr. And now all at once you find it necessary to add 
3 more. You know you are more than doubling. 

Mr. Crawrorp. But they are to be used in an entirely different field, 
Senator. 

Senator Torr. Why have your fields broadened so greatly from 
what has been the case in the past 10 years, Commissioner ? 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT AIM 


Mr. Crawrorp. As Mr. Larrick has explained to you, these statis 
ticlans we have work on the purely technical job, such as what consti 
tutes an adequate sample, or how many assays of pituitary extract will 
be required to get at an average that represents the truth about it— 
purely a scientific and technical performance. 

We have been undertaking ourselves to bring about those changes 
in management generally that we thought would be best to promote 
efficiency and the effectiveness of our work. But we are laymen in the 
field of statistics. We do not know very much about how to use the 
various statistics that are available from the Bureau of the Census 
and from other sources so as best to judge how much emphasis we 
should put on this project or some other project, whether we are 
putting too much here or too little there, whether our manpower is 

properly deployed over the country as a whole, based on the produce 
tion and consumption figures for those areas, and so on. We would 
like to go into that phase of management improvement with statistical 
experts, men who have had experience with that sort of thing. As Mr. 
Larrick has said, we have heard from a great many businessmen that 
their own operations have been tremendously improved by some of 
the newer techniques that have been developed by statisticians. But 
those are not the kind of statisticians we have on our rolls now. 

Senator Ture. But to double that and then increase it by one on top 
is quite an expansion in that field. 

Jn what you have told me now, I could not defend you on the floor. 
When we, as a committee, have to stand and justify the increase from 
2 to 5, which would be 3 additional, with the information that you 
have given me, we are faced with a problem. I could not possibly 
support this or convince the membership on the floor that you were 
entirely in need of these 3 additional people, inasmuch as you have 
been at it for 10 years with 2 people. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, Senator, let me say that this does not represent 
a doubling or a tripling of our present staff of statistical workers at 
all. This represents an entirely new departure, separate, and apart 
from what our present statistictians have been doing. 

Senator Ture. But you have not convinced me that that would be 
a responsibility of Congress to furnish. Now, you are going to 
render a new type of service to business people, are you not ? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. No. 

Senator Tryr. Then what are you trying to do? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We are trying to improve our own operations, 
Senator, through the newer .techniques of management worked out 
by statisticians. 

Senator Ture. Now, where did you get the information of this 
newer technique ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. From the Bureau of the Budget, for one place. 

Mr. Larrick. And from Johnson & Johnson, a big tirm—— 


QUESTION OF JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Ture. If I seem not to understand, it is because 1 know 
very well that there are going to be at least 95 or more men on the 
floor that are not going to understand, and I am going to have to 
convince them. 

Mr. Larrick. We appreciate that. 

Senator Toye. And therefore I had better have some positive facts 
in this record. An the mere fact that you think that you are going 
to increase the efficiency of your de ‘partment by adding 2 statisticians 
and 1 clerk, when 2 statisticians have been doing the work for 10 
years, does not seem to me sufficient. If those two have not been 
able to chart a course of action that you can lay down before me to 
show me some daylight on this new avenue you are proposing, I do 
not know how I can understand it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have not used these two in this field at all, 
Senator. This is a brand new field we are planning to open up. ed 
not being a statistician, I don’t suppose I ean talk very convineingl) 
on the benefits that they can bring to management. We are proposing 
to get some men that are skilled in the application of statistics to 
management to help us in this brand new area. It may be that we 
can get a detailed statement from some of our men who are skilled 
statisticians, which would explain this better than either Mr. Larrick 
or I could. 

Senator Ture. Would one man be able to more or less chart a course 
of action for the future / 

Mr. Larrick. We have employed a consultant. 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have had a consultant on since October. 

Mr. Larrick. Could I try to point up the area between what the 
statisticians have been doing— 

Senator Toye. I am not critical. I just want to be able to develop 
a record here of some sort that will speak for itself. 

Mr. Crawrorp. You are being helpful to us, Senator. I appreciate 
that. 

Mr. Larrick. Here isa railroad station up in Minneapolis, and there 
is a carload of potatoes and a carload of butter there. We had to 
have statisticians to help us work out how many pounds of potatoes 
you take out of the ear. And the same thing with butter. He would 
be able to advise us on the smallest amount of butter that could be 
taken to let us find whether that butter had the necessary 80-percent 
butterfat content. We are taking the money that you gentlemen are 
good enough to let us have, and we divide it up at the beginning of 

‘ach year, into our several projects. Those of us who are oldtimers 
there guess how much we should put on this and how much we can 
put on cancer cures, and so on. 
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Senator Turr. With the rate of consumption of butter proceed ng 
in the direction it is, I think you can go down the ladder on that, in 
stead of up. 


Mr. Larrick. And we honestly think this judgement we are exer 
cising’ could be improved if overall statist eal methods were applied 
to the facts. 

Senator Ture. Now, you have been sampling frozen eggs and you 
have been sampling cheese, and you have been sampling butter, all 


of these years. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Ture. And you mean to tell me that your inspectors in 
the field and you men that have beer supervis ing them now have to 
bring in a staff of statisticians to tell you what would be the most 
efficient method of sampling? 

Mr. Larrick. No, we know that, but we do not know whether $50, 
000 invested on butter is better than $50,000 invested on another com- 
modity where the violation has the same general impact on the public. 
In other words, the statistician could h ielp us apportion our funds so 
that each dollar would buy more protection for the public, we believe. 

Senator Ture. I wish you were standing on the floor when some 
body starts attacking that part of it. That is all I have got to say. 

Do any of you gentlemen want to ask any questions at this point? 


rh 
ng 


ENFORCEMENT OF OLEOMARGARINE LAW 


Senator DworsHak. I would like to have some elaboration on Pub- 
lic Law 459, 81st Congress, the so sca haa oleomargarine packaging law. 

Are you having much difficulty or making good progress in enfore 
ing that act? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have been applying only token enforcement 
there, Senator, a token enforcement as far as the restaurant end of the 
work is concerned. Last year, we inspected something like 17,900 
restaurants, all told, if I recall correctly. 

Senator Dworsuak. A check of about 1 out of 30 public eating 
places ¢ ; 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, there are about 525,000 in the country. And 
we found about 15 percent that were in some respects departing from 
the requirements of that law. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you consider that fairly wood cooperation, 
or not? 

Mr. Crawrorp. No; that amounts to quite a substantial bit, of 
course, when you figure the difference in cost between that and butter. 
If you apply that to the total number of meals that are eaten out each 
day, or each year 

Senator DworsHak. What do you do with these violations ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We started out first with a program of warning. 
We felt sure that our cases that we brought into court ought to be 
ones that had background warning and knowledge of violation. 

During the last year, I think, we have developed something like f 
of those ins spect ions into court cases, lhe others were let vO with a 
warning, and then if we can continue thi ork we will go back and 
cheek: en: and see whether they have straightened out. Usually we find 
that they have straightened out. 
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COUNTERFEITING OF BUTTER 


We ‘y ave been doing quite a bit of work on oy counterfeiting of 
butter by the substitution of oleomargarine for i 

Mr. Larrick has some exhibits here which will valid to some of the 
work that we have done there. I think there are four cases on counte1 
feiting that are now pending in the Federal courts, or being prepared 
for reference to the Federal courts. Some of them involve really sub 
stantial amounts of oleomargarine sold under the name of butter. 

Mr. Larrick. The most spectacular of these is the case where an 
indictment was returned last week where we shattered what we call a 
bunch of butterleggers. We found they were buying large quantities 
of oleomargarine, taking it into an establishment, and butter was the 
only thing coming out. We accounted for a quarter million pounds 
and we suspect they had far more than that. 

Senator Dworsnak. They probably sold it to the Government, too. 

Mr. Larrick. They sold a lot of it, but it was not to the Govern 
ment. The inspectors went into the plant and couldn’t find it. We 
saw the oleomargarine go in. 

The inspectors went on the outside and measured the building and 
found the outside measurements did not conform with the inside meas 
urements, and they found a concealed room that would open only with 
some tricky apparatus they had and, when they got in there, they 
found the complete equipment to take 28-cent margarine and make it 
into 78-cent butter. 

We wanted to do more than just seize the oleomargarine. We 
wanted to prove who did it and where they did it and how they did it. 
So we have both the laboratory test and ‘Chis additional information 
which permitted the Federal grand jury in New York to indict the 
firm and the principals. 

Senator Tuyr. That has always been the contention of the dairy- 
man, that the moment you permitted this artificial product to be 
identical in color and texture with butter, it would take all the in- 
spectors of a military force that we have in order to keep it constantly 
supervised both in eating places, where it was sold publicly, and where 
it was being packaged. And when it is so profitable to violate that 
they will go to the difficulty of reconstructing the internal part 
of a buil ling to have a secret section in that building, you can rest 
assured it will be bootlegged from one coast to the other and from 
border to border. You can rest assured on that; and that you are 
going to have to have an inspection force triple that of the present 
inspection force to run it down and keep it policed, because that, in 
itself, is proof there: when they will go to the difficulty of constructing 
an inner chamber within a big public building in order to conceal a 
place where they can adulterate and mispackage and ship it out, then 
you can rest assured it is a profitable bootleg business, and they will 
be in it. 

SALE OF PRODUCT 


Senator Dworsuax. Did you find out where they were selling that 
product ! 2 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, they were selling it mostly to small stores all 
through the area 

Senator Hin. New York City? 


~~ 
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Mr. Larrick. In New York City, the metropolitan are: 

Senator Hz. What would be the maximum penalty ? 

Mr. Larrick. Three years in the penitentiary and a maximum fin 
of $10,000 for each count. 

Senator Dworsnax. How many people —" - at firm have 

Mr. Larrick. About 20; there were 3 me! » thought were maki 
the profit out of it. 

Senator Ture. Is that the first of such cases you have found 

Mr. LARRICK. No. not alway S concealed rooms, but in hiddei Op 
erations we have had them right along. We have three others this 
year, smaller operators than that 
* Senator Ture. What steps have you taken to go into the restau 
rants and see that they are living up to the requirements of the law 
itself ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. We have made about 17,900 inspections during the 
last year, Senator. 

Senator Ture. And how many violations of those inspections ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. About 15 percent departed from the law in some 
respect. 

Senator Ture. And did you prosecute any ¢ 

Mr. Crawrorp. Some of those cases are going forward to prosecu 
tion. As I explained, we have owt trying to lay a background of 
warning before we prosecuted, and I think there are four cases re 
cently that have been sent on for prosecution against restaurants 
for not complying with the oleomargarine act. 

Mr. Larrick. It isa very difficult thing toenforce. You get Joe on 
the corner with a little hot-dog stand and he has a couple of crippled 
children and makes virtually nothing. And you catch him where 
he made a total profit of $5.56. Unless you have a lot of collateral 
circumstances that are impressive, district attorneys are not too anx- 
ious to bring that kind of case to the attention of the court. We be 
lieve if you bring a few cases but haul lots of them up before us for 
a hearing, by virtue of that, and by making as many inspections as 
your money will let you make, you do tend to keep down the sale of 
oleomargarine for butter. But we would be less than fri ank if we did 
not concede to you ge intlemen that we are doing only a token job. The 
work we have done has cut down the violations from a sizable amount 
to probably 10.5 percent in the first part of this year. 


COVERAGE OF FIELD 


Senator Dworsnak. Are not most of your inspections made on a 
spot basis so that you do not cover the entire field ? 

Mr. Larrick. We cover just a minute fraction of the field. 

Senator Dworsuak. But that same procedure is followed in every 
other inspection service ; is it not ? 

Mr. Larrick. Except here it is such a minute percentage. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is 1 out of 30; is it not? 

Mr. Larrick, It is 17,000 out of 525,000 public eating places. 

Senator Hirt. Could anybody te iT by tasting this product that it 
was not all butter ? 

Mr. Larrick. Some people claim they can, but nobody can and 
have it stand up incourt. Ican’t. A few of them can do it b y luck, 
but I think it is pure luck. 
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Each one of our inspectors nowadays carries a little testing kit so 
that he can make a test right there in the restaurant on the spot. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the only way you can do it. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 


SALE OF DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Senator Tuyr. Commissioner, I notice here that in your justifica- 
tion you deal at some length with the illegal-over-the-counter sale of 
dangerous drugs without prescriptions. Would you care to elaborate 
on that? Because you do have some local inspection there, do you not, 
by the State health officers ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. There is some local inspection; yes. And we are 
not stepping into that field except where there is, ordinarily, an appeal 
from the local health officials, the local food and drug officials, or from 
police departments on occasion. 

Senator Tuyr. You asked for 11 new positions, 7 inspectors, 3 
chemists, and 1 clerk-stenographer for this work. How many do you 
have now that are in the field as inspectors, and how many chemists 
do you have in that field ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. We are devoting about 32 man-years of inspection 
time to that now. 

Senator Tuyr. So that you intend to actually step that up, by in- 
creasing it by, you say, 7 inspectors and 3 chemists? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Could I illustrate, Senator? Here is a newspaper clipping from 
New Orleans that came in very recently. All through this country 
there is an increasing use of these habit-forming drugs, the barbitu- 

rates, by juveniles. There is an inc reasing use of the stimulant dr ugs 
called the amphetamines. 

There is evidence of value to local enforcement agents which we 
obtain in our investigations of the large manufacturers. We found 
for example, that back East there were one or two firms that had sold 
large quantities of sleeping pills to a store in New Orleans. The local 
people could not find that out because you had to go to New York, 
Philadelphia, and other places to get the information. But we worked 
with the New Orleans police. They had this raid of this dance, as 
shown in this newspaper story and held 64 of these juveniles. We 
traced it back to this drugstore. We found that they were selling 
thousands of these intoxic ating drugs to the juveniles in the area 
They were contributing to all sorts of minor delinquencies, involving 
automobile thefts, stores being broken into, very young girls turning 
to prostitution, and all sorts of problems that grow out “of that sort of 
thing. That problem is nationwide. We have exhibits that deal with 
it in Denver, in Texas, in New Orleans. 

Senator Taye. But then you have the local police. You have the 
sheriffs in respective counties. And then on top of that you do have 
other agencies of the Government that are engaged in that. 

Mr, Larrick. Yes, Senator, but if the drug is going to be manufac- 
tured in 1 State and distributed in 48, I maintain that the local people 
need help from us to get the facts and the information that will permit 
us to work together as one law-enforcement team, just like your FBI 
works with your sheriffs and county police in the areas where they 
operate. 
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ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Senator Tuyr. But you see, you are definitely increasing by one 
fourth, yes, better than one-fourth, you have 28 now; you are asking 
for 7 inspectors, and how many chemists do you have now 

Mr. Larrick. About 7 or 8. That is chemists. 

Senator Tuyr. You have 7 or 8 chemists, out of 287 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And you are asking for 3 chemists and 7 inspectors 
toaddtothat. That is 10 that you are adding to 28. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes,sir. There are thousands of deaths. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; but what have you been doing in the past? 

Mr. Larrick. We have been using these facilities with this new law 
Senator Hill spoke about, and we just have not been able to get far 
enough with the program to give anywhere near adequate protection 
in a field where homes are being broken up. 

Senator Tyr. But you are in there now, I understand. Did you 
make any contribution to the cleanup here in Washington ? 

Mr. Larrick. On dope? That is narcotics. We did not get into 
that. But the Congress last session thought that there was enough 
of a public problem from these stimulant di ugs and these sl epll g pill 
to amend the statute to give us a very definite responsibility to regulate 
the interstate shipment. 

Senator Turse. How many years have you been operating with 28 
people on this staff ? 

Mr. Larrick. That started out at about the time—— 

Senator Tuyr. Did you have any increase last year ¢ 

Mr. LARRICK. No: we have taken people away from other work. 

We haven’t had increases to do this particular job. But we run 
into more and more complaints from police departments, hospitals, 
and so on, and we have gradually built it up to this level. That level 
was put into effect on April 26, 1952, when the new law that Congress 
enacted to deal more adequately with it went into effect. And from 
July 1952 to December 31, 1952, we terminated successfully 35 criminal 
prosecutions in the Federal courts. We have 18 criminal prosecu- 
tions pending. And there is a total of 71 cases that are on their way 
, through our General Counsel’s office. 

Mr. Crawrorp. These are drugs, if I may interject, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Durham-Humphrey Act was passed primarily to control. 
They are dangerous. They ought not to be used except upon the 
prescription of a physician. 
Senator Hitz. And that is what the law prescribes, does it not? 
Mr. Crawrorp. That is exactly what the law prescribes. And yet 
these things are sold, high, wide, and handsome without a prescription 
| and for nondrug use. 
| And we are certain, from our observations, that the number of 
men that we have assigned heretofore to work on that project— 
and that, mind you, covers the entire United States—is far below 
| what could be done and what should be done if the public is to be 
protected from the sort of consequences which flow. 


; 
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PROSECUTIONS 


Senator Tuyr. Have you prosecuted ? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Oh, we have prosecuted any number of those cases. 
Some eighty-odd, I think, during the last year were in that category. 

Mr. Larrick. Thirty-five in the last 6 months, since this law went 
into effect. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I had reference to, since the law went 
into effect. Penalties imposed ? 

Mr. Larrick. Up to 2 years in the penitentiary. 

Down there in Texas, the way this fellow was operating, he wouldn’t 
sell them to an ordinary purchaser. But he had young men that 
would take these out of the store and go out around the schools and 
around the parks, and they would sell them to the teenagers. And 
we finally found a girl, 15 years of age, who was in a State institution. 
We got to talk to her, and she told us how the plan operated. Then 
we took in young people that were willing to work with us and had 
them make the buys for us. We worked with the local authorities. 
When the case came up in court, the court held a trial and this man was 
sentenced to 2 years in the penitentiary. 

Another was given a suspended sentence and went right back to 
doing the same thing. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, have you ever sat down with the law-enforce- 
ment agencies of these larger cities and acquainted them with it? 
Because you are not going to go out in the field with a sufficient inspec- 
tion force to supervise this kind of a law enforcement. It is utterly out 
of the question. 


COOPERATION WITH COUNTY SHERIFFS 


Mr. Larrick. That is right, sir. That clipping you have before you 
is typical of that. We are working hand in glove with the sheriff’s 
office. We have the same thing in Boston. One of our men was be- 
fore the State grand jury the other day. It is the sort of an enter- 
prise where if you are going to protect the public in our opinion you 
need both local and Federal attention to it. 

Senator Tuyp. O. K., sir. Are there any further questions, Senator 
Hill? 

Senator Hitz. I had this thought. We have had very voluminous 
testimony on this, and I want to say some of the best drug lawyers 

came in to join in and help get this legislation prepared. They came 

in as good citizens. It showed, I think, pretty clearly that you need 
to use and make the maximum use of your local officials; but you can- 
not rely entirely on them. Because the Federal official can go to the 
source of this thing, because his jurisdiction is all over the United 
States. These people down here at New Orleans were down there 
more or less at the receiving end, and they were not in a position to 
get to the source of this thing which was not only out of the city of 
New Orleans but out of the jurisdiction of the State of Louisiana. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right, Senator. We had a problem with one 
of the Federal penitentiaries in your State, where they would take 
these drugs and soak them up and do all sorts of things in the peni- 
tentiary. The local man couldn’t do anything about it, because these 
things were coming in from outside his State. 
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Senator Hin. You gave that help and broke it up, too, by the way. 

Mr. Larrick. Well, we did it together. 

Senator Ture. Are there any other statements ? 

Mr. Larrick. We had some exhibits we sould like to have you see. 

Senator Ture. I shall be happy to take a look at the exhibit. 

Senator Hitz. I have got to go in a few minutes, but you might start 
on them. 

Senator Ture. Allright. Show us what we can take the time to see. 

Mr. Larrick. These are some of these dangerous drugs. ‘That shows 
the extent of the sale of them in various places. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, these drugs are not supposed to be sold with- 
out a prescription ¢ 

Mr. Larrick. They are perfectly fine drugs if they are used under 
the care of a doctor. 

Senator Ture. If they are used in accordance with medical needs? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Tuye. But if they are used indiscriminately but for no 
other purpose except a drug reaction, then, of course, they are 
dangerous. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Hit. They are habit forming, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. Yes. They are unlawfully sold without a prescrip- 
tion. 

DRUG COUNTERFEITING 


Mr. Larrick. They are all labeled “Caution: To be dispensed only 
under the care of a physician.” 

Here is another kind of problem that has arisen in recent years. 
Some of these newer drugs that are truly miracle drugs are quite 
expensive, and we have had some counterfeiters come into the picture 
and make up things that look exactly like them, sell them to druggists, 
and when you get your prescription filled you get what appears to 
be the drug but 1s something with no potency. 

Senator Ture. But would any druggist buy from someone who 
did not represent a reliable firm ¢ 

Mr. Larrick. Sir, in any industry there are some who depart from 
the ethics of the majority, and I am sorry to say there are enough 
of those who will. 

Senator Torr. But you have always been in the field of supervising 
them. 

Mr. Larrick. We always have been. 

Senator Tuyer. This is a man selling to a legitimate drug house or 
druggist. 

Mr. Larrick. This is a man who is going along with a car handling 
a drug that costs maybe 50 cents a tablet and taking it in to this 
druggist and saying, 


ee 


Here is something that looks lke the article, 
and instead of costing you 50 cents apiece it will cost you 25.” 

Senator Ture. But, however, that same individual has been around 
in all the history of your department. And you have been in there 
supervising and policing him in all of these years. 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, but in the last 15 years there has been a revolu- 
tion in the drugs the druggists have to offer. We didn’t have strepto- 
mycin and penicillin and the others some years ago. The drugs 
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you have now weren’t known 15 years ago. Also, they are more 
expensive. So, it does provide a greater incentive for counterfeiting 
than it did when we were taking the roots and herbs and things that 
were not very expensive. 

Senator Hizi. Some of these drugs not only put you to sleep but 
some of them really hop you up; do they not? 

Mr. Larrick. They surely do. 

[ believe, Senator, we won’t impose on your time any more. You 
have been very generous with your time. 

Senator Tuy. We are endeavoring to establish a record that will 
aid us in determining what we must do here. 

Mr. Larrick. Right. 

Well, if you would like, I would be happy to continue. 


INCREASE IN REQUESTS 


Senator Torr. We must reduce the overall cost, and then we are 
faced with an increase here both in inspectors and in the overall 
budget request. And we are going to have to have the answers, if 
that is not to be cut out when we start marking this bill up. 

Mr. Larrick. As Mr. Crawford has told you, in the final analysis, 
we will take whatever sum of money you give us and we will try to 
make it go as far as we can. But we want to present our picture as 
forthrightly as we can. 

Mr. SterHens. May I make this statement, sir? I have been check- 
ing with the budgets of the Bureau of Animal Industry, and I think 
they are doing a wonderful work on meats, and you are probably 
familiar with that, but the cost of all the foods, drugs, and cosmetics 
covered by this appropriation, compared to the other appropriation, 
becomes insignificant. 

We think we have been too penurious. And these people are so 
sincere on what they try to do, and they say you give us what you 

can and we will do the best we can. They are not disparaging what 
is done in meat investigations; but, on a comparative basis, these 
fellows are way down on the scale. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Might I make a remark? 

Senator Tuyrr. Yes, indeed, Mr. Crawford. 


EFFECT OF CUTS 


Mr. Crawrorp. Certainly we will do what we can with what is 
given us. But I would like to stress again the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and the very small part of it that we are able to take care of, 
even with all the cooperation that we can get from State, county, and 
city officials throughout this country. 

We have now some 40 less inspectors than we had 20 months ago. 
poet has been brought about by limitations on the amount that could 
be spent for personal services, and reductions. A further reduction 
will simply cut into such things as these 164 tons of filthy foods that 
we are seizing every week. It will cut into such work as these non- 
prescription drugs sold for unauthorized purposes. It seems to me 
that a strengthening rather than a weakening of this work is re- 
quired for our national security. 
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I want to point out that we are looking at only a small fraction of 
| percent of the total production: and, if you ad i to that all the State 
and city officials, the percentages looked at are certainly not 
impressive. 

We are appropriating for our meat-inspection work in this coun- 
try—just one commodity—at a rate under which, when the house- 
wife buys a dollar’s worth of meat, she is getting something that the 
Government has spent 12 times as much to protect the purity and 
integrity of as when she buys a dollar’s worth of the other com- 
modities that are subject to this law. 

It seems to me—and I am not saying that the meat inspection 
work is not fully justified, that its cost is not fully returned to the 
consumer—but it seems to me that what we are doing here, too, ought 
to be on a comparable basis. 





WORK SELF-LIQUIDATING 


In a sense, what we are doing is self liquidating. We are sav ing’ the 
American taxpayer more than the less than 4 cents per capita per 
annum that he invests in this work, and we are giving as a pure profiit 
in addition the protection of health and protection against filth and 
decomposition in the food and drug supplies. 

Senator Hiiu. Senator, before we adjourn: Some of the finest tur- 
keys I have ever eaten have come from your State of Minnesota. All 
my life, I have heard about putting water in cotton to make it wel; gh 
more. It makes it heavy, and you can say there is more weight of 
cotton. Here is a sample I would like to pass up for your inspection, 
sir. 

Senator Ture. But, now, you do have a State inspector and inspec 
tion service that is in this same field. 

Mr. Larrick. We found 50,000 pounds of turkey the housewife 
was going to buy for Christmas and every turkey had 2 pounds of 
water shot into the breast muscles. And by seizing it, we saved the 
housewife from paying for that water. 

Senator Ture. You caught it ? 

Mr. Larrick. We caught it after it had been shipped in commerce 
and was on the market in the conan slitan area of New York. 

Senator Tye. After it had gone through every inspection ? 

Mr. Larrick. The States don’t have much fac iliti ies to deal with 
this. 

The State of Indiana, for example, to patrol the whole drug in- 
dust ry, has one inspector. 

Your own State does a fine job, but they don’t have more than a 
token enforcement, just the same as we do. 

What we want to do is protect the public against these things tha 
both of us are missing at the moment. 


CERTIFICATION AND INSPECTION SERVICES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
Salaries and expenses, certification and inspection services: For expenses 
necessary for the certification or inspection of certain products in accordance 


with sections 406, 504, 506, 507, 604, 702A, and 706 of the Federal Food, Drug. 
and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U. 8S. C. 346, 354, 356, 357, 364, 372a, and 
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376), the aggregate of the advance deposits during the current fiscal year to 
cover payment of fees by applicants for certification or inspection of such 
products, to remain available until expended. The total amount herein ap 
propriated shall be available for personal services; purchase of chemicals 
apparatus, and scientific equipment ; purchase o“ one passenger motor vehicle for 
replacement only; and the refund of advance ceposits for which no service has 
been rendered. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimat« 
Appropriation or estimate $1, 073, 743 $1, 050, 000 $1, 050 
Prior year balance available 479, 863 526, 228 502, 838 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources { { 
Total available for obligation 1, 553, 606 l 6, 678 1, 553, 288 
Balance available in subsequent year 526, 228 502, 838 510, 238 
Obligations incurred 1, 027, 378 1, 073, 84¢ 1, 04 
Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from proceeds of sale of personal prope 


(40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953estimate 1954 estin 

1. Certification services $904, O77 $983, 340 $95 
2. Seafood inspection 99, 218 81, 500 81, 500 
3. Refunds and awards 23, 183 9, 006 9, OOF 
Obligations incurred 1, 027, 378 1, 073, 840 1, 043, 050 

Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 185 181 181 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 2 

Average number of all employees 165 166 161 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 


A verage salary $4, 686 $4, 836 $4, 938 

A verage grade Gs-7.1 GS-7.4 G 7.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 

Average salary $2. 780 $2,813 $2 259 

Average grade. CPC-2.6 CPC-2.6 CPC-2.6 


Personal services 


Permanent positions $778, 900 $778, 901 
Part-time and temporary positions K 5 OOO 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3, 000 3. 000 
Payment above basic rates 30, 590 2 ( 
Total personal services 817, 490 813, 90 
Travel 1 300 1 1) 
Transportation of things 1, 400 1, 4K 
Communication services 3, 200 3 
Printing and reproduction 9, 800 9. 800 





Other contractual services 300 16, 10 

Services performed by other agencies , 400 37, 400 
Supplies and materials 114, 7K 114. 70% 

Samples 5, 70) 5, 700 
Equipment 41. 550 l 0) 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 9, 000 9. 000 
Taxes and assessments 1, 000 1, 000 


Obligations incurred 1, 027, 378 1, 073, 84 1, 043, 050 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 


Analysis of erpenditures 





52 ral | 1953 « 
Unliquidated obliga urt of year $151, 401 $101, 17 $124, 461 
Oblig siens taeuened Gear g the year 1, 027, 378 1, 073, 84 1, 04 
1, 178, 779 1,1 Ol l 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 1 $54 
Adjustment in oblig s of | yea 4, 3 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 101, 17 24, 461 
Total expenditures 1, 04 l 1 ‘ 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 1.043.305 14 957, Of A 
Out of prior authorizations j nore 93, 100 96, 000 


enforcement, 


ACTIVITY SUPPORTED BY FEES COLLECTED 


Mr. Crawrorp. In addition to the annual appropriation for general 


we are authorized to use the fees collected for the certi- 


fication and inspection services to support that activity. ‘These em 

brace the pretesting and certification of five antibiotics, insulin, and 
coal-tar colors for use in foods, drugs, or cosmetics, and the furnishing 
of inspection service to seafood packers who voluntarily subscribe to 
the service. 
facturers and packers. On January 30, the staff under this appropria 

tion was 168, of which 135 were in Washington and 33 in the field, 
including 11 food and drug inspectors whose work supports the certi 

fication services. 

Senator Ture. Now, what are the primary duties of the people in 
the field ? 
Mr. Crawrorp. Their duties are mostly in connection with seafood, 
and some of them are supporting the antibiotics certification work by 
checking upon the antibiotics distribution. 

Senator Ture. Then the work of the personnel within the district, 


so forth ? 


other 


This work is financed entirely by fees paid by the manu- 


wr within the offices here in Washington; what is that ? 


Mr. CrawForp. They are laboratory people that are running the 


checks and tests and assays to determine the safety and potency and 
efficacy of these various drugs which are sub ject to certification. 


Senator Taye. But once you have established a record in connection 
with’ the drugs, from there on, in the field, it is done primarily by the 
State inspectors, to make certain that this complies with the Federal 
laws? 
Mr. Crawrorpb. I am not sure that I get your statement, Mr. Chair 


man. 


Senator Ture. I say once you have established and have qualified 


the merchandise, and it is pe rmitted in public sales, do you proceed 
out in the field to check on that, as to proper |: ibeling, and so on and 
Or is that left entirely to the inspectors within the States, 
once they know what the Federal food and drug regulations are? 


Mr. Crawrorp. No, that is our obligation, which is shared verv of- 


ten by our giving the State the information. 


Senator Tuyr. That is what I am getting at, this dual service. In 


words, once you have established a regulation and you have 
agreed upon the type of label, and so forth, this becomes information 
available to the State inspectors ? 
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Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And they are constantly, by districts, at work in the 
respective States, you say. And I wondered whether you had to 
have inspectors out in the field checking up to see if they were com- 
plying with all the regulations of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, or whether there is some checking done by the State in- 
spectors that are assigned specifically to districts. 


SPECIALIZED INSPECTION WORK 


Mr. Crawrorp. There is some of the work, Mr. Chairman, like check- 
ing on these antibiotics factories, and those things, for which only a 
very few State men are qualified. It takes very specialized person- 
nel. We have brought men in, from our own service, here, and have 
given them special training in such highly technical production set- 
ups as those required for antibiotics production and some of the other 
complex and most difficult drugs. Not very many State men have 
that. Once a drug or antibiotic has been certified under the provi- 
sions of the statute, which require that antibiotics of certain kinds 
be certified before they are introduced into interstate commerce, we 
do check those distributions to see that they comply with the conditions 
under which they were certified. And that requires a very highly 
specialized type of inspection work, ordinarily. 

Mr. Larrick. And no State has laboratories to do it. 

Mr. Srerpuens. Mr. Chairman, when Mr. Crawford moved over 
to the Certification and Inspection Services, I might point out, a atisa 
service performed under that antibiotic law, which is paid for by the 
drug houses. That is these batches of penic illin, stre ptomycin, auero- 
mycin, and so forth. That is what he was talking about. 

Senator Tuyr. You clarify the statement greatly by saying that, 
Mr. Stephens, because it was confusing to me, the manner that he 
moved in there, and I was not certain whether he was under this law 
or not. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I am sorry I did not make that clear. 

Senator Tuyzr. Thank you, gentlemen. 

We will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Monday, March 9, 1! 53, a recess was 
taken until 10 a, m., Tuesday, March 10, 1953.) 


™ 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1953 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OI tHE COMMITTEE ON APPR PRIATIONS, 
W ash ington, D. G. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-8: 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, and Robertson. 

Senator Tuyr. Gentlemen, we will come to order. 


) 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
FREEDMEN’s Hosprrau 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT; 
PAUL B. CORNELY, MEDICAL DIRECTOR; AND M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HENRY H. BAIRD, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, FREED- 
MEN’S HOSPITAL 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for operation and maintenance, 
including repairs; furnishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel used 
by employees in the performance of their official duties; transfer of funds to 
the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Howard University” for salaries of 
technical and professional personnel detailed to the hospital; payments to the 
appropriation of Howard University for actual cost of heat, light, and power 
furnished by such university ; [$2,860,750] $3,796,000: Provided, That no intern 
or resident physician receiving compensation from this appropriation on a full- 
time basis shall receive compensation in the form of wages or salary from any 
other appropriation in this title: Provided further, That the District of Columbia 
shall pay by check to Freedmen’s Hospital, upon the Surgeon General’s request, 
in advance at the beginning of each quarter, such amount as the Surgeon General 
calculates will be earned on the basis of rates approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the care of patients certified by the District of Columbia Bills 
rendered by the Surgeon General on the basis of such calculations shall not be 
subject to audit or certification in advance of payment; but proper adjustment 
of amounts which have been paid in advance on the basis of such calculations 
shall be made at the end of each quarter: Provided further, That the Surgeon 
General may delegate the responsibilities imposed upon him by the foregoing 
proviso. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


A ppropr ito yr estimate de 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 619 032 
Total a lable for obligation 3 444 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings 1. 764 
Obligations incurred 3, 442, 568 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for care of | 
Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1903). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 


ippropriated Funds 


Maintenance and operation, in-patient services 


(a) General hospital $1, 659, 117 

(b) Tuberculosis hospital . 439, 981 

Maintenance and operation, out-patient services 269, 802 

Training program 224, 500 

Administration d 230, 136 
Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds 2, 823, 536 | 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Non- Federal 
Sources | 


Maintenance and operation, in-patient services: 
I , in-] 


(a) General hospital! 363, 990 
(b) Tuberculosis hospital 4 96, 569 
Maintenance and operation, out-patient services 59, 427 
Training program ie 48, 904 
Administration : . 50, 142 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources angen 619, 032 


Obligations incurred : 3, 442, 568 
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int) 


1953 estimate 








$1, 642 
V7 ) 
268, 577 
252 GBR 


229, 1&9 


2 860, 750 


355, 880 
1, 060 
8 220 
54. 560 
), 220 


1954 estimat 


O86, (78 
951 94 
251, 24 
233, 071 
3, 196, 00 
393, 054 
98, 754 
60. 168 
52. 974 
49 ) 
654, 000 


3, 850, 000 
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Obligations by « ects 





Object classificati etn 
Summary of Personal Services 
rotal number of permanent positi 744 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 178 
Average number of all employee g 


A verage Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 


Average Salary &3. 68 

Average grade | 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 

Average salary $2, R88 

Average grade crt 1 


Personal service obligations 


Permanent positions $2, 264. 043 
Trainees 184. 511 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 16. 721 
Payment above basic rates 69, 029 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable detail 10 120 

lotal personal service obligations 2 634. 324 


ippropriated Funds 





Personal services 2, 152, 24 
Travel 639 
lransportation of th { 
Communication services 15, 61 
Rents and utility services 68, 2 
Printing and reproduction. -. 5 647 
Other contractual services 224, 37¢ 
Services performed by other agencies 8, 713 
Supplies and materials - 83, 51 
Equipment 22, G0 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities R4 
Taxes and assessments 8, 341 
Subtotal 2, 880, O4¢ 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence { 10 
Total obligations payable out of appropriated fund 2, 823, 536 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Non- Federal 
Sources 


Personal services 482 
Rents and utility services 4, 857 
Other contractual services 18, O85 
Supplies and materials 82, 950 
Equipment 1 
Subtotal 633, 121 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 14, O89 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources__. . 619, 032 


Obligations incurred... 3, 442, 568 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $907. 814 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 806 
Obligations incurred during the year 442, 568 


Deduct 


Reimbursable obligations 619, 032 

Unliquidated obligations, end of year 22, 07 

Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 150 
Total expenditures_.__. 508, & 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations » 20] 
Out of prior authorizatior OR, 18¢ 





1953 « 


195 


tr) 
{4 
$ 
$ . 
( j 
1 f 
i 180 
9 
4, O64 
105, 600 
S ” 
44,4 
( 
l 0) 
1 600 
.! OK 
: 
. 
48 ” 
14 x 
) i 
I 4 
24 
16, 224 
654, 000 


850, OOO 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Burbridge, are you going to start with your 
statement and have the others assist or make statements following you? 

Mr. Bursrivee. That is right. 

Senator Ture. I might state the item is the salaries and expenses 
for Freedmen’s Hospital, for which the estimate is $2,196,000. 

That is an increase of $335,250 over the 1953 appropriation, which 
was $2,860,750. 

In addition, the hospital will have available $654,000 from pay 
ments received for care of patients, which is an increase of $34,000 
over the reimbursement in the current fiscal year. 

I think we should have supplied for the record the details with 
respect to these fees, the amount received by the District of Columbia 
from each of the adjoining Virginia and Maryland political sub 
divisions and the amount received from paying patients. 

(The following information was later supplied :) 


Analysis of reimbursements 


1952 | 953 | 1954 
District of Columbia echin $299, 010 $300, 000 $300, 000 
Other States oe ee ; wa 0 0 | 34, OOF 
Pay patients 320, 022 $20, 000 320, 000 
Total... busi oa 619, 032 620, 000 654, 000 


Senator Tuyr. There are some questions in here on which I know 
that I personally must have full information; otherwise, we would 
have some difficulty supporting the request here with the full com- 
mittee. 

So you may proceed, s 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bursriver. I have a short opening statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on March 3, 1865, 
Congress passed an act entitled “An act to establish a bureau for relief 
of freed men and refugees.” 

In 1866 construction of what was then known as Freedman’s Hospi- 
tal Asylum was begun. Freedmen’s Hospital as it was later called, 
operated under the supervision of the War Department from 1866 
until June 23, 1874, when it was transferred to the control of the 
Department of the Interior. 

From 1874 » 1940 it remained under the Department of the Interior, 
and on June 30, 1940, through Reorganization Plan IV, it was trans- 
ferred to the | ler al Security Agency. 

Since that time, its functions have been administered under the 
direction of the Administrator through the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. Freedmen’s Hospital has grown from a 
haven for the sick and displaced freed men and re fugees in 1866 to 
its present status as a teaching hospital affiliated with the Howard 
University School of Medicine. 
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Freedmen’s Hospital presently consists of a general hospital with 

a total of 347 beds and 51 bassinets: a tubere outa hospital consisting 

of 135 beds, and an outpatient department composed of 36 organized 
clinics and two emergency operating rooms 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Upon this institution falls re ponsibility embrac hg four basic 
functions: 
x Care of the ill and in jured ; 
The training of physicians, nurses, and other adjunct professional 
and technical personnel ; 


3. Cooperating with public health agencies in preventing disease 
and promoting health; and 
4. Aiding in the advancement of medicine through scientific re 
search. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS 


Funds for the direct operation of Freedmen’s Hospital are derived 
— three sources, namely : 
By direct ap propr lation of the ir eder: il Government: 
: By payments received from in and outpatie nts; and 
Reimbursement received from the District of Columbia and other 
loc wlities for the care of their indigent patients. 

In the budget before you, the net increase of $3: L5H QAO propos es no 
change in the basic functions of the hospital, but has as its major part 
a request for funds to rectify essential deficiencies in the physical 
plant. 

I must say in this connection that in fiscal year 1952 Congress 
allowed $225,000 for 3 specific projects, namely : 

A. Renov: ation of m: un operating room suite: 

B. Correction of fire hazards: and 

Conversion of electrical system from direct to alternating curent. 


RENOVATION OF OPERATING ROOM 


Senator Tyre. Would you mind an interruption at that point? 

Mr. Boureriner. Not at all. 

Senator Ture. What did you do in the operating room? What 
renovations have taken place up to the present time / 

Mr. Burerivce. The renovations are now going on. This money 
was appropriated for fiscal year 1952, and the contract was let in 
the latter portion of that year. The work began sometime in Jan 
uary of this year and is now proceeding. 

The nature of the work is to renovate operating rooms which have 
had no major renovation since the construction of the building around 
the turn of the century. 

Senator Ture. I recall the testimony last year and the discussion 
in connection with this appropriation. That is what led me to ask 
the question how far you have progressed in the course of the years. 

Mr. Bursrince. The contractor has told us tentatively that he will 
finish his work possibly in May of this year. It is well along the 
way now. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you stay ing within the budget ¢ 

30739—53——4 
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Mr. Bureringe. Yes, sir 

Senator Ture. So you will not be making a supplemental request 
toward the end and the completion of the job! 

Mr. Bursringe. Not for the operating room; no, sir. 

Senator Ture. All right, you may proceed. 


INSUFFICIENCY OF FUNDS , 


Mr. Bursrince. On review of the bids, it was found that funds 
available for these items were not sufficient to complete all three 
projects. Because of the emergency nature of these alterations, con- 
tracts have been let and work is now in progress on the first item, 
renovation of the main operating room suite. The current estimate 
requests funds in the amount of $409,000 to complete the other 
2 projects. 

The hospital is also requesting, as a separate appropriation from 
its regular operating budget, the sum of $50,000 for the purpose of 
conducting a survey to determine the nature and extent of services 
and facilities required at Freedmen’s Hospital in relation to its func- 
tion as a teaching hospital for Howard University Medical School 
and as a community hospital in the District of Columbia. 

Just as a slight addition to the statement, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to point out that the increase amounts to no increase in the 
operating budget inasmuch as the $409,000 is for 2 projects which were 
not completed out of previous funds. 

Actually, in the operating program, there is a decrease in that we 
will lose, under this budget, approximately 11 positions in our per- 
sonnel structure. 

Senator Tuyr. You will lose 11, you say ? 

Mr. Burerince. Approximately 11 positions in our personnel struc- 
ture. That is because of the fact that we have no increased funds at 
all in the budget for personal services. 


CONVERSION OF ELECTRICAL SYSTEM FROM DIRECT TO ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


Senator Tuy. I notice here, on page 4, an item of conversion of 
the present electrical system from a direct to alternating current, 
$350,000. Why do you propose to change to alternating current / 

Mr. Bursrwer. We have written in the justification here, Mr. Chair- 
man, our reasons for conversion. 

Our present supply of direct current is not adequate to take care of 
our demands. <A 15- to 20-volt drop in the hospital is causing very 
poor lighting service. Ninty percent of all medical equipment 18 
alternating current. Other equipment, such as deep freezes, laundry, 
dietary, et cetera, are also on alternating current. 

The present alternating current service from Potomac Electric 
Power Co. is overloaded, allowing little, if any further expansion. 

And should it become necessary for us to install additional alter- 
nating current lines from Potomac Electric Power Co., the cost of the 
current would increase proportionately. 
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FIRE HAZARD 


The present incoming feeders for direct current are not adeq 
handle our present load. For that reason, the lines are hot ’ 
times. 

That is considered, in the opinion of our maintenance engineer i d 
other people in this field, to be distinctly a fire hazard. 

Senator Ture. Why is that? 

Mr. Burerince. The hot wires, overloaded w res. 

Senator Torr. Why is that? 

Mr. Bursrivce. The wires, may at sometime cause combustior 
which will, of course result in fire. 


ADDITIONAL TRANSFORMERS 


Senator Ture. I notice here you state that you want transformers 
and vaults to convert the power generated in the steam boilers in 
Howard University, which has requested on its own behalf $40,000 
for this purpose. 

Do you think you just have to make this complete changeover in 
order to eliminate any possible fire hazard? Is it that in itself? 

Mr. Bureripee. That is only one phase of it, Mr. Chairman, the fire 
hazard, which is inherent in the present wiring system. 

The other phases are, of course, that we would get a more efficient 
operation in terms of having the use of the equipment which is entirely 
powered by alternating current. 

We have found that direct current motors and direct current equip 
ment are not particularly efficient. They require a great deal of main- 
tenance. The hospital has in its program the conversion of this equip- 
ment and when we buy new equipment, we buy alternating current 
equipment because it is more rugged in construction and requires less 
maintenance. 

In addition, the Howard University is planning coordinately with 
the Freedmen’s Hospital a program which will result in conversion 
on their side. 

As you know, we buy our heat, light, and power from Howard 
University, and we would have to have a parallel conversion in the 
Howard University feeders and lines if we were to have it at Freed 
men’s Hospital. They are proposing to change their part, and these 
funds will permit us to change our part of it. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you say that Howard University is proposing 
in the coming year, this fiscal year, to change over? 

Mr. Bursrivce. To meet the requirements of a total conversion from 
direct to alternating current. That will relate to both institutions as 
it relates to Freedmen’s Hospital, of course. 

Senator Ture. Don’t they request $40,000 for the installation of 
wiring and transformers and so forth to comply with your request ? 
Is not that it? 

Mr. Buresringr. That is right. The $40,000 is in Howard’s budget. 
That is the portion of the work which would be required by them and 
not by us. It is not included in this estimate that we have before 
you now. 

Senator Tuyr. Are they compelling you to do this, or is it not the 
reverse, that your action would compel them to spend the money / 
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Mr. Bureringe. There is no compulsion on either side. It is a co- 
operative thing through which we hope that we will get better service. 

Mr. Steruens. Mr. Chairman, it is really a three-way thing. It is 
Freedmen’s and Howard and the Public Buildings Administration. It 
is a three-way undertaking. 

Senator Tuyr. But if this appropriation as requested were granted, 
would that make the unit more efficient so that your operating costs 
would be reduced in the future? Could we see a reduction in the 
maintenance and the operation cost of the unit in the future if such 
an appropriation was granted you? 

Mr. Bursrivge. Not having full technical knowledge of things of 
this type, I can’t answer that in too positive a manner. 


POSSIBLE JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Ture. Since you justify the budget request on the basis 
of efficiency and less operating expense: the mere fact that you have 
stated it would be less leila me to ask the question that if the appro- 
priation were granted and the new equipment installed, what would 
be the reduction in the cost because of the more efficient unit? Could 
we expect an economy by this initial outlay ? 

Mr. Burerincr. I would say that the economy would be measured 
in terms of lessened maintenance of equipment. 

As far as the delivery of current is concerned, the unit delivery of 
power, I can foresee no decrease in that. We will still need the same 
amount of power. We will still have to operate the same number of 
pieces of equipment. 

Senator Ture. But the engineers have not given you any figures 
that would indicate that if Congress were to make available $350,000 
and you would proceed then to make this conversion, your engineers 
have not advised you that once the conversion is made, that from 
then on your operating oe would be less and that there would be 
a return, you might say, to the Government, on the basis that the 
future appropriations would be less due to the fact that you have a 
more efficient unit ? 

Mr. Bursriper. No; they have not. 

Senator Trrrr. You say the present equipment is cumbersome, that 
it is costly. But you do not justify the expenditure of $350,000 by a 
future saving on the operating expense. You do not give us any 
figures as to how we could find it possible to make reductions in future 
expenditures. 

Mr. Burerince. Let me qualify it just a little bit, Mr. Chairman. 

We have not, of course, reduced it and the engineers have not 
reduced it to a dollar figure as to how much money might be saved in 
the future by virtue of these changes. 

However, we were thinking, I “must admit, primarily in the area 
of increased efficiency in terms of the care of patients, less breakdowns 
in our equipment, less breakdowns in the elevator services, and that 
sort of thing, which hamper the work in terms of caring for patients, 
a great deal. We had not measured it in dollars. 

Senator Tuyr. How many years have those elevators been in there? 

Mr. Bureriver. The present elevators have been in for times vary- 
ing to a maximum of 30 years. I am reasonably sure that is true. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FIRE HAZARD 


Senator Ture. You also referred to the question of the fire hazards. 
Have you had any fires there in the past year 

Mr. Bursrivce. No, sir, we have had no fires in the past year. 

Senator Toye. When was your last fire / 

Mr. Bureringe. We had a fire in June 1948, which started in our 
blood bank. 

Senator Ture. Then it could not be laid to equipment, could it? 
What caused the fire ? 

Mr. Bursriper. On the contrary, it Was felt that it was faulty 
wiring. The entire two rooms, I think, of the blood bank, if I rec all 
correctly, were completely burned out. We were fortunate enough 
to confine the fire to that area, which was right in the center portion 
of our hospital. Had it spread, we would have had quite a disaster. 
However, it was confined to the two rooms. 

We haven’t had any fire since then, but there is always the potential 
danger of having a fire. We hope we don’t have to prove our point 
by having a major conflagration in the hospital. 

Mr. Sternens. Mr. Chairman, I have had quite a lengthy conversa 
tion with the engineer from Public Buildings Administration re 
cently, and he advised me that when they switched from gas to 
electric lights in this general hospital out there some great many 
years ago, that the conduits for this direct current were not installed. 
They were dragged through the gas pipes. 

It was actually installed in the gas pipes. And they tell me—I have 
not talked to the District Fire Commissioner—but they tell me that 
it is something that is almost like dynamite with a fuse lighted: that 
it could be a major disaster by these old d. c. wires of so many years’ 
standing, in which the insulation has deteriorated to such an extent. 

That is almost like dynamite. It hasn’t happened, but that is the 
story I get from the engineers on the d. c. line. 

The installation is not a thing you replace, like a refrigerator; you 
can put one in now and another next week. You either convert or 
don’t from d. ¢. to a. « 

In other words, they can’t foresee putting in two systems, although 
they do have at the moment some a. ¢c. current coming in from Pepco, 
which gives them a hybrid arrangement, a few wires coming in for 
some of their special equipment 

A lot of equipment can’t be purchased for direct current. Replace 
ments have to be for a 


INCREASE IN BUDGET REQUESTS 


Senator Ture. If you wanted to relieve the load on the present 
equipment, could you get current from, for instance, the Potomac 
Electric Power Co. and then hook up some of your units on that power 
and then lessen the load on the other ? 

You see, the question is this: You had a budget request that was an 
increase a year ago, and you come back with a budget request which 
is an increase over last year. Each year shows an increase in the 
budget request. 

Now, where do we stop and what is going to be the ceiling? 
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That is “> big question that we have to be constantly endeavoring 
to solve, or to answer; otherwise, we are just going right out through 
the ceiling with these budget requests. 

Mr. Bursrivce. I would like to point out that this operating budget, 
Mr. Chairman, is not an increase over last year; it is a decrease in that 
we are losing actually 11 positions. It is an increase if you look at 
these essential repair and alteration items that we consider are es- 
sential by virtue of the fact that it has some meaning in terms of the 
safety of our patients and employees. 


POSSIBLE USE OF PEPCO 


Senator Tyr. That is what led me to ask this question: Could you 
take some of the units that require a great deal of electrical current 
and get your power from a company like the Potomac Electric Power 
Co. and hook that up, and then lessen the overall load and get along 
with the unit that is in existence and could serve if you did not over- 
load it? 

Mr. Barrp. I might answer that question, sir. 

Senator Toys. Very well. 

Mr. Barrp. We are buying electricity now from Pepco, but there 
is a combination of problems there. The more electricity that we buy 
from Pepco, the higher our steam bill from Howard University 
becomes. 

It is a combination of electricity and steam. The less electricity 
they manufacture, the higher the steam costs become. 

So, actually, it would not be a saving of dollars and cents. 

Senator Trye. You have a limited capacity on your steam plant, do 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Barrp. That is true. 

Senator Tuyen. Has your steam plant reached its maximum ? 

Mr. Bamp. That I don’t know. But the cost of steam to us is 
connected with the amount of electricity manufactured. 


CAPACITY OF STEAM PLANT 


Senator Ture. I grant you that. But there comes a time when 
your steam plant has reached its maximum, and you say that the elec- 
trical load is constantly going up. 

You have made two statements to justify this increase in your ap- 
propriation. The one statement was that it would permit you to 
change from the direct to the alternating current. 

Secondly, you say that your electrical-wiring system is now carry- 
ing an excessive load and that you are consté untly adding to that load. 

lf you are adding to the load, you must soon reach the maximum 
of your steam plant. If you reach the maximum of the steam plant, 

rather than to shake it—and I say that overloading will put a quiver 
into your boilers—rather than to shake that boiler to pieces, you 
would be better off to go out and buy some current and throw that 
current, alternating current, on to the new equipment and use the new 
equipment on your alternating current and then let your steam plant 
carry an average or a fair load on your old system. 
Would that be feasible? Did you study that angle of it? 
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DEPENDABLE ELECTRICAL SOURCES 


Mr. Burerivgre. No, Mr. Chairman, we have not studied that angle 
of it. And I do not think the budget officer here and myself are com 
petent to actually make a decisive answer in that area. 

I think we would have to get advice from Public Buildings on it 

However, I would like to point out that every hospital is supposed 
to have 2 sources of current, 1 to be used as a standby so that in case 
you have a breakdown on 1 line you can switch over into the other line 
and not have a patient lying on the table in complete dar/xness. 

Senator Ture. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Bursringe. One of the things that this will accomplish will be 
to give us two dependable sources of elect ricity. 

Senator THyr. Do you not have two dependable sources now ? 

Mr. Bursripce. Not in all areas. 

Senator Ture. You do in the surgical room, do you not? 

Mr. Bourerince. Yes. 

Senator Ture. Is not that part of the renovation ¢ 

Mr. Bureriver. Yes. 

Senator Ture. I recall the testimony of years past. 

Mr. Burerivee. You are quite right. 

Senator Ture. Renovation was just a part of that same testimony 
that you are giving me, that you could not have a patient in the operat 
ing room and then have a blackout. Everyone would agree with you 
that we must not permit any such situation to exist. 

That was part of the basis of the argument last year, was it not? 

Mr. Bursrinvee. That is exactly right. 

Senator Ture. I am only trying to help you. But I also recognize 
that eve ry year we are faced with an increase. y our budget last ar 
was $2,860,750, and this year we come along with a budget peal st 
of $3,196,000. Last year we thought we were doing what was neces- 
sary to put that unit in safe operating condition. 

Dr. Corne.y. Mr. Chairman, may I make an observation ? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 


REASON FOR INCREASE IN REQUESTS 


Dr. Corne.y. You come up with the proposition that we are having 
an increased budget every year. I should want to state that we have 
a dilapidated building at Freedmen’s Hospital, which has been in 
existence since 1908. We can’t help but come before you to ask you to 
do things to help improve this situation. 

You have here a type of building that is not at all good for patient 

care, and if we don’t ever get a new buil ling, we are going to have to 
come to you every year to try to put this building in the position that 
we can give adequ: ite care to the pé aties its. 

I really wouldn’t want to subscribe here to thesis that next year 
we will come with a lesser budget and) a year later we will come with 
a lesser budget, because we can’t do it. It just can’t be done. I think 
that should be made fairly clear as far as this testimony is concerned. 

Senator Ture. The question that occurs to me is simply this: You 
are buying some outside pow er now. Did you examine the possibility 
of gr adu: uly changing over when you buy equipment ? ¢ Whatever re- 
placement you must make with the type of equipment that requires al- 
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ternating current, you can buy the necessary current outside accord- 
ingly, so that you do not throw an excessive load upon the wiring 
system within the building and upon the power unit that you have 
supplying the power. : 

That is one question that I wish you men would explore and see 
whether there is any possibility in that direction. If there is a possi- 
bility and we could lessen this requested increase in the appropriations, 
that is splendid. 

If, after you have made a study of it and you have specifically 
answered as to why it would not be practicable, it would be easier 
for me, in full committee, to defend your request, and it certainly 
would give us some basis to reason it out when we got on the floor 
and somebody wanted to cut this by 10 or 15 percent. 

a would involve the very increase that you have here now. 

, I would suggest that you study that ph: ise of it and see if you 
can come up with any proposition other than you have proposed. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


The Bureau of Medical Services, Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, provide the following reasons necessitating conversion of Freedmen’s 
Hospital from direct current to alternating current : 

1. Direct-current power is being rapidly supplanted throughout the United 
States by the use of alternating current, thus decreasing the demands for direct- 
current equipment. 

2. Hospital equipment is by necessity of a special nature, and to require 
direct-current motors makes procurement more difficult and lengthy. 

3. Standard alternating-current equipment, made for commercial and house- 
hold use, can sometimes be used advantageously both because of availability 
= lower production costs. 

. Direct current requires large size wiring to reduce line losses. A phenomenon 
of ‘aenna current is its tendency to lose voltage when distributed over long 
distances. 

5. Direct-current equipment and circuits require more constant daily mainte- 
nance for efficient operation. 

6. With the wide acceptance of fluorescent lighting in the service areas of 
hospitals it is necessary to have alternating current for their operation. These 
lights provide higher lumens at the working level without an attendant increase 
in wattage consumption. 

7. The swing from direct-current to alternating-current power makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain competent qualified craftsmen with knowledge of 
the peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of direct-current equipment and controls. 

8. This hospital’s demand for electrical power is constantly on the increase, as 
it has been in industry and households, as equipment and lighting become avail- 
able to reduce manpower. 

9. Except for intricate control mechanisms, direct-current power is being sup- 
planted by alternating current in industrial, commercial, and domestic use. 

10. This hospital’s only source of direct-current power is that generated by 
Howard University. The university is governed by the same modern trend to 
produce alternating current and in each cycle of modernization are technically 
correct in producing only alternating current. 

11. The exorbitant and sometime economically prohibitive costs of converting 
standardized surgical, laboratory, and X-ray equipment from alternating-current 
to direct-current power necessitates procuring the equipment with alternating- 
current characteristics, and this mandatorily requires the existence of alternat- 
ing current within the hospital. 

12. With the modern trend toward alternating-current power it is commendable 
and technically correct for the Freedmen’s Hospital staff to be foresighted 
enough to plan conversion. 

Mr. C. G. Elliot, acting superintendent of building and grounds, Howard Uni- 
versity, was also consulted to ascertain the overall economy emanating from the 
proposal to purchase steam and alternating-current power from the university. 
Mr. Elliott makes the following statement: 

“The Howard University powerplant basically generates alternating current. 
In order to supply Freedmen’s Hospital with direct current, it is necessary to 
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convert the alternating current to direct current. In accomplishing tl 
version, there is about a 20-percent loss. In addition to the conversion equip 
| ment (motor generator set), we have one unit driven by a four-cylinder Ames 
steam engine which generates direct current at 110-220 volts. This machine is 
also about 20 percent less efficient than the turbine-driven generators use 
making alternating current. 
“Further, our alternating current is generated at 4,000 volts, which is deliver 


to the buildings with a considerably ss transmission Joss than the direct cur 
rent, which is a 110-220 three-wire system 

“A comparison of the unit cost for electric current j'or the year 1951—52 fo 
Howard University as against Potomac Electric Power Co. is: Howard | 
versity, 0.01538 cent per kilowatt-hour; Pepco, 0.01625 cent per |} vatt-h 

Electric operation of the power plant involves a balance between stea 
electric loads Should Freedmen’s Hospital decide to buy a ( their ¢ 
power from the Potomac Electric Power Co ieir cost for st for he 
processing would incress¢ Whereas, now much of their steam is low-p 
steam which is a byproduct manufacture of electricity Should our ¢ 


loads decrease to the extent that none is sent to the hospital, all, o1 


of the steam supplied the hospital would be high-pressure steam (2 Dp 
per square inch) which would have to be reduced to 125 pounds for processing 
and 5 pounds for heating. This high-pressure steam, of course, is co lerably 
higher in unit cost than the low-pressure steam manufactured above 

During the summer months prior to 1952, we had an excess of low-press 


steam which had to be exhausted to the atmosphere. In 1947, the Public Build 
ings Service made a survey for the university and determined that the inst 


tion of a diesel-driven generator would eliminate this waste of stea nd 
duce the unit cost of electricity at the university. Subsequently, the Congres 


appropriated funds for this machine. It has since been installed and was put 
into operation in the summer of 1952. This means that the unit cost for ¢ 
tricity supplied by Howard University will decrease in the future 


A report from Mr. Allan Stewart Thorn, Acting Director, De m and Con 
struction Division, Public Buildings Service, under date of May 10, 1951 
tive to the study of electric power at Howard University indicates that in the 
opinion it is more economical and to the a ul e of the ul for 
continue to generate the electric poy to rvice its buildings and lreedme 
Hospital. 
| In relation to the question as to whether the power plant at Howard Universit 
| has reached maximum steam capacity, it should be pointed out that in Janu 
1953, the university put into operation a new coal-fired steam boiler with a ¢ 
i pacity of 770 horsepower which increases its capacity by 70 perce vhich 
than provides for the proposed additional deliver of power to e hos ta 
The engineers stationed at Freedmen’s Hospital point up the fact that by 


converting from direct current to alternating current, the hospital would de 
crease the demands on service feeders, thus eliminating the fire hazard of over 
heated electrical lines This conversion would also eliminate sparking 
commutators on rotary machinery. 

The above facts as outlined by the technical personnel consulted are subt 
ted as supplementary justification for the request for funds to convert the elec 
tric power at Freedmen’s Hospital from direct current to alternating current 


RATION ALLOWANCE FOR EMPLOYEFS 


Senator Ture. There is another item in here for which I do not seem 
to find the specific reason. I note on page 6 that you served 45,929 

. i . » 
daily rations to employees, which converts to approrin tely Lied 


employees eating 3 meals a day for 365 days a vear, at a cost of $1 


per day, or $45,929. I wish you would explain this in detail in order 
that I might have all the answers to that question when it is asked 


of me, sir. 

Mr. SAIRD. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The ration allowance of $1 is an 
allowance that we obtained from the Bureau of the Bu leet, ind it is 
based on two factors: The current cost of food and an attempt to bring 


our ration costs more nearly up to the sttndards for feeding patients 


and employees. 
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The ration cost for employees of $1 is the same projection as we 
have for the patients eating in the general hospital. A comparable 
deduction is being made from employees to cover the cost of this food 
that we furnish them, and that is shown under the quarters and sub- 
sistence deduction. 

I would say for the most part the 45,929 rations represent meals that 
are furnished trainees, student nurses, house officers, and the like. 

Very few of our staff nurses eat in the hospital. The bulk of that 
ration figure is for feeding trainees. 

Senator Ture. The figure would indicate that there is either some 
confused thinking, or otherwise, there is some error here in these 
figures. There are some quarters included in the figures of these ap- 
propriation items, and some of it is subsistence. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTY 


Mr. Barrp. I might add that there is a difference in the quarters 
and subsistence deduction, based on the actual deduction for employee 
meals. That is due to this reason: The present executive directive 
states that all employees should receive the same deduction for quarters 
and subsistence if they are having comparable services given to them. 

In our trainee group we were not able to adjust their quarters and 
subsistence deduction for this reason: The present stipend being paid 
first year student nurses, for example, is $850 a year. If we were to 
raise their quarters and subsistence deduction to the comparable 
figure that we are now deducting for classified employees, the student 
nurse would have nothing in take-home pay because the combination 
of the quarters and subsistence deduction is approximatley $850. 

We are presently going through the mechanics of getting the stipend 
raised on student trainees so that we can then increase their stipend, 
increase their quarters and subsistence deduction, and then the two 
amounts would be comparable to the amount we are now deducting 
from their salaries and the amount shown here for subsistence. That 
is the little quirk in the picture now. 

We could not extend the exact rate to our trainees because of the 
low stipend they have now. 

I can give you a very concrete example of that. 


TOTAL TRAINEE NURSES 


Senator Ture. How many trainee nurses do you have? 

Mr. Baro. Ninety-nine, I believe, are in training right now. 

Senator Tuy. Does that run about that number every month, or 
do you have some high months and some low months? 

Mr. Barrp. That is the average for the fiscal year. It runs a little 
higher than that but through graduation and through student nurses 
dropping out for one reason or another, it averages out to 99 during 
the complete fiscal yea 

Senator Ture. That. is one of the questions that seems to be in- 
volved here, that your figure of $45,929 daily rations to employees 
seems a little excessive. 

Mr. Barrp. Sir, how we approach that is that we take the actual 
estimated number of employees that we will have on duty, and that 
is the average. 
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In the case of student nurses, we estimate 99. 
We also take into consideration meals that will not be served due to 
annual and sick leave. That comes down to a net number of meals that 
we serve to each category of employees, and that it what the total is. 
Also in that fizure are dietetic aides that are required to take one 
meal at the hospital. That includes kitchen help and dietitians an 
the like. 

Senator Ture. Do you say they are at led ? 

Mr. Barrp. They are compelled by law to have at least one meal 
taken from their salaries. ‘Those are food hi die rs. 


CONTRACTS WITH NEIGHBORING POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
FOR PATIENT CARE 


Senator Ture. Have you had any difficulty with the agreements o1 
contracts that you have with outside political subdivisions, which you 
discussed a year ago and from which source you anticipated revenue / 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir; very much so We h 1ave had a great deal of 
difficulty. 

Senator Ture. In which respect ? 

Mr. Barrp. As of July 1, 1952, we have had actually two contracts in 
hand, they being from Arlington and Fairfax Counties, Va. As of 
February 28, from those two areas, we have collected and have de 
posited in the Federal Treasury $126 for the care of indigent patients 

The largest bulk of our indigents come from Prince Georges 
County, Md. 

On July 21, 1952, we received a communication from a Mr. C. Cal 
vert Lancaster, attorney for Prince Georges County, in which he 
stated that the county would not enter into any agreement with the 
Federal Government for the reimbursement of indigent patients at 
Freedmen’s Hospital. 

The problem is this: Prince Georges County patients are still com- 
ing to us. We have emergency cases that come to us. We have to 
take care of them. 

The elective cases, since the receipt of this letter, July 21, have 
been sent back to the county for care in their own hospital. 

It is my understanding that they do not have full facilities in Prince 
Georges Cc ounty to take care of the Negro population. As a result, 
some of the elective cases are stre aming back to us. 

I presume, although I don’t know, that some of them are being 
taken care of. But I don’t believe, honestly, that they can take care of 
the full load there. 

And as of this date, we have two contracts which are renewed each 
year, they being in Arlington and Fairfax. In the total + ture, they 
represent the smaller of our patient load as far as indigent care from 
the States is concerned. 

Senator Ture. If you have difficulty in m: king collections there 
what do you propose to do about it in the future ? 

Mr. Bairp. As I said before, the only thing that we can do is what 
we are doing now, sending the electives back to the county, hoping that 
they are receiving medical care. We have to accept the emergency 
cases when they come to us. We could not turn them away. That 
has been our practice. 

We have had cases of emergency admissions. 
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ESTIMATED AMOUN'T DUE 


Senator Tuyr. What do you feel that they owe you? 

Mr. Bairp. We honesly feel that they owe us the reimbursement that 
is due the Federal Government. 

Senator Tuyr. How much would that be / 

Mr. Barro. I believe that all reimbursements should be actual cost 
of operation. The contract that we have with Fairfax and Arlington 
has been at $9 a day, which was the established rate that the District 
of Columbia has reimbursed us, and they felt they should reimburse 
us no higher than anyone else. 

Senator Tyr. How much do you think they owe? 

Mr. Barrp. Even at the $9 rate, I believe that it would be approxi 
mately- - 

Senator Tuy. I mean if they have failed to pay for your care of pa 
tients, how many patients do you think you have taken care of and 
how many dollars does it represent that you have not been reim- 
bursed ¢ 

Mr. Batrp. I can get that figure. It would have to be an estimated 
figure. 

Senator Tryr. In other words, here is a county that is sending its 
patient load to the District of Columbia and then asking the Federal 
(zovernment to carry the bill; is not that it? 

Mr. Barro. That is it. 

Senator Dworsnak. Has the county refused to make the payment? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes, sir. I have a letter here on that. 

Senator Dworsuak. Over how many years has that practice been 
invoked ¢ 

Mr. Bairp. I would say prior to 1951 it was the practice of all 
counties to send patients to Freedmen’s Hospital, and no reimburse- 
ments were made. 

‘Two or three years ago the Congress directed us to make attempts 
to make collection. Since that time, through the cooperation of the 
legal branch of the Public Health Service, we have been trying to 
negotiate contracts with the various counties that sent patients to 
I*‘reedmen’s. 

1 would say it dates back practically from the beginning of Freed- 
men’s Hospital. 

Senator Dworsuak. What does it amount to annually ? 

Mr. Barr. I don’t have that with me now. 

Senator Tryr. But you can supply us with that on an estimated 
basis, for the record; is that right ? 

Mr. Barrp. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


F'REEDMEN’sS HOsSPITAL—FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


ESTIMATE OF FREE PATIENTS, BY PATIENT-DAYS, RECEIVING CARE IN FREEDMEN’'S 
HOSPITAL FROM MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


In accordance with the request made by the chairman of the Labor-Federal 
Security Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations on the total 
estimated cost of free care rendered to Maryland and Virginia residents in 
Freedemen’s Hospital, the following data is furnished. It should be noted that 
the estimated patient-days developed herein are based on indigency criteria of 
the hospital and would not necessarily meet the criteria for indigency that 
exists in the various localities shown in this estimate. Also, these estimates 
are based on a sampling from statistics compiled in fiscal year 1952. 
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Estimate of distribution of fre days 


i 


District of Columbia 
Maryland and Virginia 
All other states 


Total free days- 


Included in this figure are patients living in the District 
established legal residence in the District 


Maryland 


Prince Georges County 
Montgomery Counts 
Charles County - 
Somerset County 

All other_ 


Virvinia 
Arlington County 
Alexandria 
Fairfax County 
All other 


Total _- 


ESTIMATE OF COST OF FREE SERVICE RENDERED TO MARYLAND 


The actual consolidated (general and tuberculosis hospitals) 


for fiscal year 1952 in Freedmen’s Hospital was $16.46 a 


free cost rendered Maryland and Virginia based on the 
diem cost of operation is as follows: 


Maryland: 31,729 patient-days, at $16.46 per day 
Virginia :9,368 patient days, at $16.46 per day 


Estimated reimbursement using rate established for the Distr 


Maryland: 31,729 patient days, at $9 per day 
Virginia : 9,638 patient days, at $9 per day 

Senator Ture. Senator Dworshak, have you ai 
on this? 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 


fu 


Senator Dworsnak. I am sorry that I missed some of 


Senator Tire. We are through with this partic 


FACILITIES PLANNING 


Senator Dworsuak. I was interested in the 


} 


] 


*( 


il 


mtrs 


request for $50,000, on page 22. Has that been explain 


Mr. Barrp. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Can you very briefly stat 
to do with that money if you get it? 

Mr. Bursriner. The money is for the purpose « 
in order to develop a program for any necessary 
that we might have at Freedmen’s Hospital ; al 
role of the hospital in regal | to 


‘) 


Senator Tuyr. I think there is some question 


of the budget which may be still under considerati 


of the Budget, and that is one reason why we ha 
or no questions have been asked about it. 
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Columbia and also to Howard University College o 
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That is my understanding of it, that the Budget Bureau is taking 
another look at this particular item. 

Mr. Steruens. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, we thought that inasmuch as the Budget 
Bureau is giving it another look, that we would not take either the 
time, nor would we try to develop the record on it. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Will it come up later ?/ 

Senator Tuyr. If some recommendation should come to us on this 
question, we will take it up at some future hearing. 

That covers the item, gentlemen, and thank you. 

We will proceed with the next item. 


Sr. Exizaspetus Hosprran 


STATEMENTS OF WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT, ST. 
ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL; ADDISON DUVAL, FIRST ASSISTANT 
PHYSICIAN; S. B. WILSON, MAINTENANCE OFFICER; C. G. DUN- 
LAP, BUDGET OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMAT! 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the maintenance and opera 
tion of the hospital, including purchase of one passenyer motor vehicle for 
replacement only, clothing for patients and cooperation with organizations or 
individuals in scientific research into the nature, causes, prevention, and treat 
ment of mental illness, [$2,520,000] $2,428,500. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 


| 





1952 actua] 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate | $2, 334, 025 $2, 520, 000 $2. 428. 500 
Reimbursements from non-Federal] sources 9, 000, 874 9, 473, 175 9, 691, 330 
Reimbursements from other accounts 780, 097 803, 035 R06. 314 
Total available for obligation 12, 114, 996 12, 796, 210 12. 836, 144 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 10, 720 
Obligations incurred , 12, 104, 276 12, 796, 210 12 836. 144 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
General Counsel, Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency” ‘ ‘ —3, 520 
Total obligation i 12, 104, 276 12, 792, 690 12, 836, 144 
Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for care 


of indigent patients and miscellaneous items such as cafeteria sales, sales of scrap, and receipts for officers’ 


board (32 D. C, Code 401-416). 


Obligations by activities 


| 


Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


$11, 753,398 | $12, 406, 688 $12, 425, 507 
71, 977 | 71, 863 | 69, 863 


79, 766 79, 757 79, 362 


Operation and maintenance of hospital | 

Operation of farm... pte ee 

Operation of cafeteria pas “ asodng . | 

Training program wa cbddnemhbneeae J od | 199, 135 | 234, 382 | 261, 412 
| 12,104,276 | 12, 792,600 | 12, 836, 144 
| 


Total obligations_. 
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Obligations by objects 


7 t ; 
Total number of permanent positions 24 , 
Full-time equivalent of all ot D . ; 
Average number of allem] ees 2 474 
Average salaries and gra 
General schedule gr 
Average Salary $3 ' 
Average grace : a é 


Crafts, protective nd custodial grade 
Average salary 
A verage grade CPC-44 ( 


Personal services 


Permanent positions $8, 303, ¢ $8, 44 
Part-time and temporary posit : 90 
Trainees (interns and residents 2.979 } ( 158 
Student nurses 7. 99 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 45, 624 2 ) 
Payment above basic rates 204 ‘ 0) 
Total personal services 8, 826, 204 1, 04 ), 28 8 
Travel R2¢ S 
Transportation things }, 9O8 { 
Communication services », 494 », 49 
Rerts and utility services 77, 540 
Printing and reproductior 10, Ad€ ! 
Other contractual services... 5, O88 
Supplies and materials 3, 102, 27 
Equipment 58 { 98] 29 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities- 822 8 
Taxes and assessments___ 12, 552 18, Of 23, 28 
Subtotal 7 12, 140, 874 12, 849, 634 12. R&R 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 36, 598 6, 944 59 
Total obligations 12, 104, 27¢ 12, 792, 62 12, 836, 144 


) tual 9 4 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $731, 860 $875, 128 gy ) 198 
Obligations incurred during the year 12, 104, 27¢ 12, 796, 210 12, 836, 144 
836, 136 8 R55. 2 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 9, 780, 97 10, 276. 210 10. 4 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 7, 738 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 875, 128 1, 019, 128 f 28 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 28, 160 
Total expenditures 2 144. 139 2 376. OOK 2 326 ( 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 1, 448, 177 1, 708, 737 1. 74. 737 
Out of prior authorizations. __- 695, 962 667, 263 811, 263 


Senator Ture. The next item is the appropriation for salaries and 
expenses, St. Elizabeths Hospital, for which the budget estimate is 
$2,428,500, a reduction of $91,500 from the current year’s approp! 
ation. 

The hospital will also have available in 1954 from reimbursements 
$10,407,644, an increase of $131,434 over the amount expected to b 
derived from reimbursements in the current fiscal year. 

I believe it would be well to have in the record at this point pages 
9 and 10 of the justifications, which contain the reimbursement cd 
tails and a statement of average daily patient population. 

Those pages will appear in the record at this point. 
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(The material referred 


Reimbursemerts f es perf 
Vetera Admi trat 
U.& ldiers Hor 
B Indian Aff 
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Payments received from non-Federal 
District of Columbia (patient « 

ers’ b 

Cafeteria les 

Sale of scrat 


Other miscellaneot 


of 


Subtotal 


Total reim bursement 
Reimbursement rate (per day 


Statement of average daily patient popul 


Reimbursable 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
District of Columbia (residents 
District of Columbia (voluntary 
( Soldiers Home 

Veterans’ Administrat 


Reimbursable total 


Nonreimbursab! 
l S. Army 
Canadia 1 
U. 8. Coast Guard 
District of Columbia nonresidents 
U. 8. Marine Corps 
U_S. Navy 
District of Columbia prisoner 
United States military prisoners 
United States prisor 
Public Health Service 

Virgin Islands 

N 


liscellaneous 
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to follows:) 
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Senator Tuyr. We have with us Dr. Overholser, superintendent of 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


I notice you have some assistants with you, Doctor. 
On my left is the budget officer, Mr. Dun- 
lap, and on my right, Dr. Duval, first assistant physician. 
Mr. Wilson, our maintenance officer, is in the background. 
Senator Tryr. You may proceed, Doctor, with your statement in 
whichever manner you desire. 
Dr. Overniorser. I have already submitted in writing an opening 


Dr. OverHOLsER. Yes. 


statement, sir, which I think you have. 


Do you wish me to read it? 


Senator Tryr. It might give us an opportunity to go into it in 


detail as you proceed to read it. 
we may have questions in connection with them. 
that you read it, if you care to, 


As certain items may be referred to, 
So it is just as well 
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INCREASE IN COST FOR PATIENT CARE 


Dr. OveRHOLsER. Yes, sir. 

The budget as submitted to you provides for a decrease of $91,500 
in the direct appropriation and in increase of ap proximate shy 93151,000 
inreimbursements. ‘These amounts result in a 2-cent-per-day increase 
in the per-patient day cost, from $4.90 to $4.92, and contemp late an 
increase of 50 patients in the reimbursable patient group. 

On an overall basis the principal changes in the budget are: (a) In- 
‘rease of 61 positions in average employment to open wards in new 
Geriatric Building, change $210,655, p ylus; (6) increase in food, cloth- 
ing, medicine, and medical supplies due to increased patient load, 
change $18,950, plus; (c) decrease in certain other louis items to re- 
duce inventory, $164,914, minus; (d@) decrease in equipment, 94,060, 
minus; (€) increase in trainees, 5 residents and interns, T postgrad 
uate student nurses, change $27,030, plus; (J) miscellaneous, change 
$2,273, plus; total, plus $39,934. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIAL 


Senator Ture. Will you give us an explanation, Doctor, of what is 
involved in the item of “Decrease in certain other supply items to 
reduce inventory” ¢ What is in that? 

Dr. Overuoiser. Do you mean item C? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Overnotser. Perhaps Mr. Dunlap can give the details of that 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tire. Very well. 

Mr. Dunuap. That, sir, is what we call our “other supplies.” Our 
“supplies and material” account is broken down into food, clothing, 
drugs, medical supplies, coal, and other supplies. Here you get into 
bedding and sheeting, maintenance supplies, and the thousands of 
items that are not included in the other accounts. 

Senator Tuyr. You say that you have an increase of 61 positions. 
You have an increase in food, ‘clothing, and medicine and medical 
sup yplies due to increased patient load. 

Then you propose a decrease in certain other supply items to reduce 
inventory. It is a little difficult for me to get this clear, and I am 
afraid somebody else might find it likewise. We would be embarrassed 
in trying to make an explanation of how you are going to have in- 
creased load and your increase in food and clothing supplies, and 
then you turn around and propose a decrease in inventory here. 

I think we should have a thorough explanation of that. 

Mr. Dunuap. All right, sir. 


BUDGET BUREAU RECOMMENDATION 


We submitted to the Budget Bureau, along with our budget, our 
inventory situation in the hospital. The Budget Bureau determined 
by their formula that our inventories were too high. They ignored 
the fact that a huge volume of our inventory is in so-called standby 
items, 

They are not items that we receive and issue on a current basis. 
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But we had no way of separating the standby items from the regular 
current issue items in our inventory. So by their formula we wer 
penalized some $165,000 by which they say our inventory must be 
reduced. 

We realize that we can issue more than we buy and that we can 
deplete our inventories, and so forth. And that is what it actually 
amounts to. 

Our issues for 1954 will exceed our purchases under this setup by 
approximately $165,000, which means that our stocks of supplies of 
all types will be depleted and that we will be in pretty bad shape. But 
itcan be done. We are being forced to do it. 

Normally, we ask for funds on the basis of issues. We issue to a 
certain point and we try to maintain stock levels pretty even across 
the line. 

Senator Tuyr. What kind of stock would this be? Would it be 
items like nightshirts or bedroom slippers, for instance ¢ 

Mr. Duntap. We do have a clothing account. But the “Other sup 
plies” gets into sheets, sheeting, bedding, mattresses—all the mainte 
nance supplies, such as light bulbs and janitorial cleaning supplies, 
and a conglomeration of supply items. 

Senator Ture. This inventory was taken into consideration and 
quite thoroughly studied before there was this suggestion of reduction: 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Duntap. It was a new item in the 1954 budget submission, and, 
frankly, we weren’t in a position and we are having a hard time now 
due to lack of personnel, to separate these so-called noncurrent items 
from the ordinary issue. 


DECREASE IN EQUIPMENT 


Senator Ture. I notice here that there is supposed to be a decrease 
in equipment of $54,060. What kind of equipment would that be‘ 

Mr. Dunuar. It would be primarily ward furniture and mainte 
nance equipment, trucks, and operating equipment. 

Senator Tyr. Automobiles ¢ 

Mr. Dunuap. Yes. I mean by that it would be the replacement of 
automobiles. We are gradually getting our vehicles and ward furni- 
ture in the hospital in a fairly decent state—we have been in pretty 
bad shape for years. As a result, our equipment requirements will 
gradually go down, and it is possible they will go down in future 
years, until we get to the point where there is just the normal replace 
ments. 

Much of our equipment in the hospital is of pre-World War II 
vintage. 

INCREASE IN TRAINEES 


Senator Ture. I notice you show a proposed increase here in 
trainees; that is, residents and interns and postgraduate-student 
nurses, in the amount of $27,030. 

Doctor, we do not like to interrupt your statement to ask questions 
on these specific items, but the one item led me into the other items. 

What is your explanation there for the increase in the trainees? 

Dr. Overnorser. Partly, hopefully, at least, additional recruiting 
for staff. I, for one—and I think I am joined by a great many— 
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teel that it is really an obligation of a hospital to do its share of 
training medical and anc illary personnel, like nurses, for example, 
occupational therapists, and social workers. 

At the same time, it must not be forgotten that a certain amount 


of the work of the hospital is contributed | ry these people who are 
learning. 
In other words, they are gaining experience and training while the 


hospital is gaining their services at a relatively low cost. 
Senator “THYE. That is the low cost while the student is being 
trained, is it? 
Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir. And particularly just at the present 
time there is difficulty in obtaining replacements of upper staff posi 
tions. So that it is doubly important, it seems to me, Just now, that 
we increase this group. There is a turnover. We get some excellent 
people, but at the moment the trend in psye hiatry is toward private 
practice in the community rather than ins stitutional practice. 
All over the country they are having the same difficulty of getting 
people to go into mental hospital work as a permanent career. 

We have had no difficulty in securing residents because they know 
that it is a good place to train. And the same is true, of course, with 
postgraduate nurses. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed with your statement now, Doctor, 
and I am sorry for the interruption. 


i HOSPITAL FARMS 


Dr. Overnorser. As to the farm, I regret to state that a develop 
ment has come up in the last week or two which somewhat contradicts 
the statement contained in my prepared statement, although it was 
true at the time it was written. 

We have for many years operated a piggery, an extremely profitable 
activity from the point of view of the hospital, that provided us with 
a very considerable supply of fresh pork. It has provided, too, for 
the utilization of our garbage. 


POSSIBLE INFECTION TO ALTER FOOD COSTS 


Most unfortunately, within the last week, apparently—and I say 
apparently because we haven't the final word from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry yet—apparently we have had an outbreak of vesic- 
ular exanthema. 

Senator Tuyp. Is it raw garbage? 

Dr. OverHotser. Yes, sir. We have done everything that we could 
to see to it that the garbage was segregated from our kitchen. Some 
where along the line the “infection got in, and in all probability we 
will have to sacrifice a herd that on the hoof, so to speak, is worth 
somewhere over $70,000. 

So that this will counteract certainly any decrease in food costs 
to the hospital because it will mean that one source on which we had 
been counting, and for a good many years, will no longer exist, at 
least for a while. 

Senator Ture. There are bills before Congress that were proposed 
forbidding the feeding of raw garbage; is that correct ? 

Dr. Overnoiser. Yes: I understand so. 
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Senator Ture. Those bills have been introduced, and I think they 
will receive considerable support, if not sufficient to pass them. 

Dr. Overnotser. In view of the widespread nature of this disease 
all over the country, it seems that is a very wise provision. 

Actually, before ‘this broke out, we had submitted tentative pro- 
posals for putting our piggery on a more permanent basis, including 
the cooking of garbage. 

U nfortunately, it was too late. 

Senator Ture. That means you may have some positive changes 
in that one item, does it not? 

Dr. Overnotser. It is conceivable, sir. Of course, it may well 
be that there will be some decrease. I realize that the trend seems to 
be down on some food products at the moment. 

But I am quite sure that this will fully counteract any saving that 
“an be made there. 

Senator Ture. Yes, that is very possible. 

Dr. Overnotser. ‘That covers the maintenance part of the institu- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any other questions? 

Senator DworsHak. Yes. 


EQUIPMENT AND FURNITURE 


Senator Dworsnax. I would like to call Dr. Overholser’s atten 
tion to the equipment item on page 4, in the amount of $225,900. Can 
you tell us what kind of equipment that is? 

Dr. OverHoiser. Do you want to speak to that, Dr. Duval? 

Dr. Duvau. That has to do with ward furniture. 

During the approximately 10 years prior to 1951, our furniture 
and equipment throughout the hospital had not in any sense been 
kept up to current replacement need. We just could not get, dur- 
ing those years, and during the war particularly, any sort “of ward 
equipment. 

Our situation actually got to the point where we did not have enough 
chairs on the wards for the patients to sit down so that everybody 
could be seated at any one time. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you recall that immediately following the 
hostilities at the end of World War IT, that the Federal Government 
virtually gave away millions of dollars worth of fine hospital equip- 
ment such as chairs, I presume, and much better equipment than 
that; diversified equipment that had been used in temporary hospitals 
duri ing the war? Did you acquire any of that? 

Dr. Duvat. We got some of that equipment. 

Senator Dworsuak. Why did you not refurnish everything and 
get a fine supply at 1 cent on the dollar or for nothing! Agencies 
have the right to get that. The Government gave away millions 
of dollars worth of that. 

Dr. Duvan. We got all that we could from the lists that were sup- 
plied to us, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it obsolete now? 

Dr. Duvau. Some of it is. Some of it was in poor condition when 
received. Some was in very good condition when received. But 
we did not get it in the amounts that we needed. We even got some 
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clothing out of that arrangement, too, for our use. So that it was of 
some help to us. 

Senator DworsHak. I know of an instance in my own State of 
Idaho where they had a prisoner of-war camp that was used for less 
than 2 years, where they had a wonderful hospital setup of about 200 
beds. I know they virtually gave away that equipment. I know that 

Why did you not take advantage of some of those opportunities / 

Dr. Duva.. We took advantage of every opportunity we had. We 
combed those lists down that were sent to us, and our purchasing 
officers were eager to use everything we could get, and we got ail we 
could get. 

Senator DworsnAKk. I am glad to have that assurance, but 1 am not 
convinced there wasn’t some very outstanding Incompetence some 
where along the line. I am not saying it was among your employees 
or personnel, but on the part of some Federal agency in not tak ne 
advantage of this and seeing that Federal institutions like yours re 
ceived everything that they were entitled to. It would not have cost 
vou anything. 

, The $225,000 is probably more money than what the Government 
received for 20 times the amount of equipment that you are asking for, 
because it was given away. 

If you have a further statement now, you may proceed. 

Dr. Duva.. That is the essence of the situation, and we are simply 
now in the present year's try ing to do what we ean to bring our furnti 
ture and equipment up to some sort of satisfactory standard. 

Senator DworsnAkK. | don’t que tion that you are entitled to have 
good equipment, but it Just seems unfortunate that you did not get it 
when it was available for nothing. 


CAFETERIA 


Senator Dworsuax. On page 6, you have an item for operation of 
your cafeteria in the total amount of 1954 of $79,362. Your general 
statement on that is as follows: 

The hospital is authorized to operate a cafeteria for employees and others and 
to sell meals at not less than cost. Approximately 125,000 meals will be served 
during fiseal year 1954. 

If you are supposed to sell meals at not less than cost, why does it 
take $79,362 in appropriations to handle that? Why would it not be 
self-supporting ? 

Mr. Duntar. It is, sir. If you will check page 9. you will find that 
$49,000 comes back as cash. 

Senator DworsHak. From whom? 

Mr. Duntar. From the employees who eat in the hospital. 

lf you W ill check the QS and L on the training program I am talk 
ing about the affiliated student nurses—all of the student nurses are 
fed at the cafeteria. And if you will check on our patient load, there 
are a number of patients that work in the cafeteria. They eat there. 
That has been deducted from the food costs for the operation of the 
hospital. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it actually self-supporting? 
Mr. Dun ap. It is, sir. 
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Senator Dworsuak. Then why do you not submit figures in a way 
that we can understand ? 
Mr. Dountap. It is 





CAFETERIA OPERATION SUBSIDIZED 


Senator Ture. The figures would indicate that you are subsidizing 
the operation by about $30,000. Your figure shows here the alleged 
need of $79,362 to operate the cafeteria, from which you expect to 
receive, as shown on page 9, only $49,000. 

Why do you propose to operate a cafeteria when you must subsidize 
it by $30,000 ? 

If that is not a subsidy of $30,000, you can explain it. But the fig- 
ures would indicate there is a $30,000 loss there. 

Mr. Dunuap. That is quite true, sir. May I say there has been a 
constant amount of pressure on us from Mr. Stephens’ office—that is 
as far as I can go—to get our justifications more compact and more 
terse and to eliminate detail wherever possible. And sometimes I think 
maybe we go too far. Our regular budget submission does show it. 

Senator Ture. Your budget figure shows that you are actually 
being subsidized in your cz afeteria man: igement by $30,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

If you can make a thorough explanation as to whether it is not cost- 
ing you that sum, then you will have it in the record. If you cannot 
do that, it will still stand as if you were paying out $30,000 of the 

taxpayers’ money. 


BREAKDOWN OF COST 


Mr. Dunwap. I agree, sir. And here may I submit a partial break- 
down of the item. In our regular budget submission it is explained 
in the same manner. So much of it is cash from employees who eat in 
the cafeteria. The balance is credited to the cost of patients’ food 
when they eat in the cafeteria—those that work in the cafeteria—and 
there is a QS and L charge against the student nurses for the food they 

eat there. 

So, actually, there is no loss as we would have to feed the oo 
in some patient’s dining room, and the patients, of course, would ea 
in the regular dining rooms. If this activity were broken up that way, 
you would have nothing left but a cash proposition. 

So, actually, it is true that the value of the meals served in the 
cafeteria does exceed the cost of operation. 

I have made adjustments for that in my budget submission. I am 
not asking for as much food money for patients as our number of 
patient days would say that I should, because some 6,000 rations is 
consumed by patients in the cafeteria. 

Senator Toye. Do some of the trainees actually pay for the food ? 

Mr. Dun.ap. Certain groups; that is right. 

Senator Tuye. Is it deducted from their salaries? 

Mr. Dunuar. That is right. The whole affiliate group and some 
other student nurses oa we have; the third year students. The 
affiliates get $624 a year as a stipend and we take the entire $624 and 
apply it against food ys living expenses. They get nothing net. 
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The cafeteria is credited with the sales price of food consumed by 
trainees in the hospital. That is part of the operating expenses of 
the hospital as they have to be fed some place. 

Mr. Stevens. Mr. Chairman, it occurred to me we could put a 
chart or analysis at this point in the record to show all the ramifica- 
tions that occur in the cafeteria. It would clarify it, I am sure. 

Senator Tuyr. That would clarify it, because it looks like you are 
subsidizing the operation of the cafeteria by $30,000. 

We will be glad to have that. 

Mr. SterHens. Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The following table reflects the actual and estimated number of rations, value 
and costs: 


| 


| Number of Total sales Purchased Value of Personal 
Fiscal year | aii waine food and farm service Total costs 
other costs products obligations 
1953 41, 750 $82, 970 $36, 695 $2, 140 $43, 062 $81, 897 
1954 41, 750 82, 970 6, 300 2 140 43. 062 81, 502 


Actual and estimated receipts included in ‘‘Totai sales value’ 


Meals of patients working in cafeteria $11, 510 
Student nurses’ meals 22, 460 
Employees’ and visitors’ meals (eash 49, 000 
otal 82, 970 

NOTE Rations represent 3 sales tickets or an arbitrary allocation of 3 meals to 1 ration 


Masor REPAIRS AND PRESERVATION OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Major repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds For miscellaneous 
construction, alterations, repairs, and equipment, on the grounds of the hos 
pital, including preparation of plans and specifications, advertising, and super 
vision of construction, [$136,500] $451,500, to remain available until expanded: 
Provided, That any part of this amount may be transferred to the General Serv 
ices Administration 


{mounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $136, 500 $136, 500 $451, 50¢ 
Prior year balance available 77, 490 396, 01 
Total available for obligation 713, 990 532, 510 451, 500 
Balance available in subsequent year 396, 010 
Obligations incurred 317, 980 532, 510 451, 500 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Building repairs and improvements $47, 599 $206, 063 $215, 500 
Utility facilities, repairs, and improvements 7 245, 116 60, 000 
Ground maintenance and improvements 81, 331 176, 000 
Obligations incurred 317, 980 532, 510 451, 500 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimat 


ST, ELIZARETHS HOSPITAI 
Other contractual services $10, 016 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 





Travel 7 100 S5K 
Communication services a30 (i 
Printing and reproduction 7g 1a 
Other contractual services 12,9 50, 000 
Lands and structures 264, 056 403, 807 4] 
Obligations incurred 507, 964 { 107 15] 
SUMMARY 
Travel 75 100 
Communication services 337) aan ; 
Printing and reproduction 578 1. 000 ) 
Other contractual services 52, O41 127. 10 
Lands and structures 264, 056 403, 8 413, Of 
Obligations incurred 317, 980 532, 51 451 
Analysis of expenditures 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estima 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1384, 501 $204, 478 $32 
Obligations incurred during the year 317, 980 32, 510 451, 50 
02, 481 36, 988 31.4 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of vear | 204, 478 320, ORS 284, 488 
Total expenditures 298, Of 407, OOK 49 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations ) 298. 003 f 5, 500 276, 84 
Out of prior authorizations j | 391, 500 29). | 


Dr. Overnorser. The $451,500 requested to be appropriated foi 
major repairs is an increase of $315,000 over 1953, but covers only the 
most essential projects which cannot be deferred. 

When one considers the enormous investment in buildings at St 
Elizabeths the amount requested for major repairs is quite conserv: 
tive. I would estimate that it is considerably less than 1 percent of 
replacement value of buildings. 

In my opinion, we should continue our major repair program at 
about this level in order to prevent undue deterioration which is ulti 
mately much more costly than an adequate maintenance program. 

Might I comment on that, Mr. Chairman and Senator Dworshak, 
that we have at least one building, the original building of the hospi 
tal, that was opened in 1855. It is an excellent building. It was built 
by the best standards of the day and it is a very comfortable building, 
too. But there are problems that illustrate the sort of things that we 
have to deal with when we have old buildings. 

We have many new ones, of course, too, but we have altogether about 
150 structures of 1 sort or another in the hospital, and a great dea! 
has to be done from time to time. 

Would you wish to hear something about the items in detail ? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; I think it would be helpful for the record to 
show it. 
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EARTH STABILIZATION AND EROSION PROTECTION 


Dr. Overnorser. The largest single item is one of $176,000 for e arth 
stabilization and erosion protection. The plateau on which the hos 
pital is built is cut by a number of fairly Sn and rather steep ravines. 
The bank of one of those ravines has, in the last 2 or 3 years, particu 
larly, been showing pretty serious signs of erosion. 

7 The difficulty is that is directly in back of one of our large patients’ 

buildings and it has now reached the stage where it is threatening the 

foundations of that building. 

It isa big item. We have taken this up with the Public Buildings 
(dministration, and this is their estimate. 

. feel very much that if something isn’t done within the next year 

‘two we might have a serious weakening of the walls of that build- 
ing and possibly a collapse. 

Senator Tryr. Have you any rough estimate of what could be done 
in order to assure that there would be no more washing away of the 
earth that would eventually jeopardize the safety of the structure ¢ 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, sir. Primarily, as I understand it—subject 
to correction by Mr. Wilson it involves something in the nature of 
a retaining wall at the base, and then a building up from that. 

Is that correct, Mr. Wilson ? 

Mr. Wirson. That, along with putting in pipe to draw the water 
from the substrata which has contributed toward this, and in that 
way they would stabilize the bank with retaining walls and fill. 


REPLACEMENT OF ELEVATORS 


Dr. Overnorser. The next largest item is $87,500, which is No, 5 
on the list, for replacement of some old elevators in buildings which 
are something like fifty years old. 

The elevators themselves are well over 40 years old. They are used 
for the hoisting of food as well as the patients. They have become 
quite dilapidated and require a great deal of repair. 


REWIRING OF PATIENTS’ BUILDINGS 


Dr. Overrorser. Next in order of size is the question of rewiring 
patients’ buildings. 

Senator Dworsnax. You got some money for that during the cur- 
rent fiscal year ; is that correct ? 

Dr. OverHotser. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is not that sufficient to take care of that item? 

Dr. Overnorser. No,sir. That isthe difficulty. 

Senator DworsHak. What occasioned the increase ? 

Dr. Overuoiser. We are taking several bites of the cherry, sir. It 
was not contemplated to ask for the full amount at the start because 
it could not all be done at once. 

This involves our original building that I spoke of. The walls are 
made of very, very solid brick, and the job is a difficult one. It is a 
question of fireh: azard, 

I guess the building perhaps not even originally was piped for gas; 
and then, when finally the electric light came in, the wires were pulled 
through the gaspipes, and there is now a good deal of overloading 

and quite a bit of risk. 
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A considerable part of the program h:.s already been completed, « 
at least, has almost been completed. There has been some diflic nee i in 
obtaining the necessary equipment. 

Senator Dworsnax. This duplicates the amount you received about 
a year ago, does it not? It would seem your estimates were very 
inaccurate at that time. 

Mr. Duntar. No, sir. We asked the Budget Bureau for the amount 
to complete the job last year. They gave us half of it, and this year 
we are asking for the other half to finish the job. 


REPAIR AND CONVERSION TO OIL OF 1 STEAM BOILER 


Dr. Overnotser. Then, in order of size, the next is the repair and 
conversion to oil of one of our steam boilers. 

May I ask Mr. Wilson to describe that briefly to you, sir—the need 
for it? 

Senator Toye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiison. We have, to supply our steamload, 4 very modern 
boilers, 750 horsepower each. There are in the powerplant four 500- 
horsepower, very old boilers, which are partially hand fired and par- 
tially stoker fired. 

Those boilers would require rebuilding in order to supplement the 
load for the four 750-horsepower boilers that we have under load now. 

Or, in any one of those boilers has to be taken off for repairs, these 
boilers or part of them would furnish the load necessary. 

In order to rebuild them and to get them in position to become 
effective, rather than rebuild them under the coal-fired basis in which 
they would have to stand by with banked fires, the Public Buildings 
engineers recommended they be converted to oil—meaning that when 
they are not in service it will not cost to operate them like the banked 
fires, but when necessary to put them into service the oil can be fired 
into them immediately and they can be brought into steam production 
at once, 

They would supplement this load. 


POSSIBLE SAVINGS 


Senator Ture. What would be the saving in the operation of that 
type of boiler in comparison with the coal-fired boilers? 

Mr. Witson. The operation of the boiler from day to day is very 
close to that of coal by using oil. The saving will mainly be in the 
fact that we will not have to maintain banked fires in a coal boiler 
over a long period, or over a period in which we anticipate bringing 
them on the line. The boiler can be heated from oil quickly without 
the consumption of coal. 

Senator THyr. What is the saving as between a boiler fired with oil 
and one fired with coal? What is the saving in your monthly opera- 
tion, if you were able to equip this boiler with an oil burner? 

Mr. Witson. The actual monthly operation, when it is on the line, 
would be almost exactly that of coal. 

Senator THyr. Once you get it on the line? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. But what is the difference in the cost of maintaining 
this so-called banked fire under the boiler in the event that you are 
burning coal and the cost if you were burning oil. 
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Mr. Witson. The amount of coal consumed during the time the fire 
was banked—I am not able to give the amount, sir. That would de 
pend on the length of time the boiler would be standing by with the 
banked fire. 

The tonnage of coal consumed in that would depend on the time, 
and I am not able to give it to you. 

Senator Tuyr. You pretty well know when you are going to need 
to bring that standby boiler in with live steam, do you not? 

You know, in a 24-hour period or a week’s time, when you are going 
to have to bring another boiler in when you have a banked fire under 
it, do you not ¢ 

Mr. Wuson. We can anticipate to a certain extent, 

Senator Tyr. How closely ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. It is a question of knowing when we are going to 
take one boiler off. 

Senator Turn. You pretty well know, do you not, when you are 
going to take a boiler down for the purpose of either cleaning the 
boiler or for the purpose of doing some repair work to the flue, o1 
doing shading to the firebox, the grate; you pretty well know that, 
do you not 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tirye. So when you bank, you put a fire under a boiler and 
you warm the boiler up and you bank the fire and you let it lay there, 
in preparation for the time that you want the steam off that boiler; 
is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. The other condition would be if you are 
going to have some trouble with your, let us say, pressure-reducing 

valves and other equipment, and you were afraid you might go out 
suddenly. 

You would be prepared to bank another boiler. Until you had an 
other boiler ready or prepared to take the first boiler off the line, that 
might take a period of some days. 

Senator THyr. What is your general or ultimate plan? Do you 
want all oil burners, or do you want your major units coal burning? 

Mr. Witson. We feel that with the present setup there, the major 
units in coal burning would be satisfactory. With the auxiliary units 
it would probably be better to have oil. 


COST OF CONVERSION 


Senator TuHyrr. What is your actual cost in conversion from coal 
to oil, per unit / 

Mr. Wirson. About $60,000. That includes rebuilding the part 
of the boiler that would be required whether or not banked. 

Senator Ture. How much of it is charged directly to the oil 
burner, leaving the repair out? Of course, your repair to the boilers 
is going to have to be done in either case. 

Mr. Wirson. Public Buildings did not divide that for us. 

Mr. Duntap. May I add something here that might help explain 
this a little? 

Senator Ture. Certainly. 

Mr. Dun.aP. To start with, we have to have some standby boilers. 
These boilers that we proposed to convert to oil must be rebuilt 
regardless. 
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Senator Ture. That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. DuntaP. They must be rebuilt before we can use them. So we 
propose to convert them to oil. 

Senator Ture. The only thing you do is work on the firebox for 
the difference between coal and oil, If you must rebuild the boilers, 
it might be that you are pulling the flues out and that you are going 
to put in a new set of flues or something. 

You would have to do that whether you were burning coal, or oil; 
is that not correct ? 

Mr. Duntap. That is right. 

Senator Ture. My question was: What is the cost of putting an 
oil-burning unit in instead of a coal stoker ? 

Mr. Wixson. Public Buildings did not break that down for us. 

Senator ‘Tye. Of course, it is a simple thing to break it down. In 
other words, you asked of the Budget Bureau money in order to 
rebuild this number of boilers and, at the same time, you wanted to 
change this boiler from a coal-stoker to an oil-stoker boiler. 

You do not have a breakdown. 

The question I am concerning myself with is: How much of this is 
a necessary repair to the boiler, and how much of the item is in a 
changeover to an oil burner? I realize you could get along with coal 
once you got the flues or other parts of the boiler in re pair. 

Mr. Wirson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the item I had in mind. 

There is the amount of $60,000 involved, and it may be that $10,000 
of it is for repair of the boiler and $50,000 for the new fuel system. 
I don’t know. 

Dr. Overnotser. Mr. Chairman, one fact which should have been 
mentioned by us earlier in this connection is that the current act 
carries money for conversion of one of those boilers to oil right now. 
To convert two would be much more economical than converting one. 

In fact, one would not do us very much good because it takes two 
of these to equal one of the present boilers in case one should go out 
suddenly. 

Senator Ture. These are only standbys to pick up a load if and 
when you have a boiler or something go wrong, are they not? 

Dr. OveRHOLsER. Yes. 


TOTAL BOILERS 


Senator Torr. How many boilers do you have all told? 

Dr. OverHoiser. W e have 4 in active operation and 4 old ones. 

Senator Ture. You have 4 in operation, and you have 4 old ones, 
and you have had money to reconvert 1 old one; is that right? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Truyr. Now you are asking for an additional $60,000 to 
reconvert a second old one. Is that correct 2 


Mr. Wuison. Yes, sir. 


CAPACITY ( 





BOLLERS 


Senator Tuye. Are the old boilers of the same capacity as the new 
boilers ? 

Mr. Witson. No, sir. The present boiler plant is of 750 horse 
power each. These old boilers are 500 horsepower each. 
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And the reason why Publie Buildings wanted to convert to 500's 
is that two of them would handle about 30 percent more than one 750 

Senator Tuve. How many times, in the course of the past year, 
have you had to bring these old boilers in as a standby ¢ 

Mr. Wiison. During the season we haven’t had to bring them in 

Senator Tuyr. Not at all/ 

Mr. Wirson. Not at all, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Even the one that you have converted, you did not 
bring that in ‘ 

Mr WILSON. The planning IS about completed and the work has 
not begun yet. 

Senator Tryr. In other words, in the course of the past year you 
have not had a failure in any of the boilers / 

Mr. WILson. Part of this is also to increase our load. We have a 
new building under construction, and to supply that will be above 
the present four that we have. 

Senator Tuyr. Will that rebuilt boiler of 500 horse} ower take care 
of that load ? 

Mr. Witson. Public Buildings, in their study and engineering 
breakdown of this, thought that two boilers would be the project to 
do, sir. Their engineers went into it carefully and thoroughly, as 
far as we know. 

Senator THYE. So that the 2 that you are proposing to rebuild 
would take care of a new unit coming into being, which the 4 boilers 
you have how in operation could hot handle, it would be an exce sive 
load ? 

Mr. WILSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. But then you are going right back with just a 
standby on these two boilers. So that you are not going to be holding 
a banked fire under them. 

Mr. Witson. We will have one of them that might come in and off 
the line, depending on the severeness of the weather and the need for 
steam. 

Senator Tiye. In other words, your four units will be hooked up to 
your new hospital unit; is that correct? 

Mr. Wuson. No. They will be in on the main general supply. 
The distribution system comes from the powerhouse in one main sup- 
ply, and these will just feed into the main supply. 

Senator Tuyr. And part of the time these four boilers will handle 
it; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wurson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tire. Part of the time you will have to possibly bring in 
this rebuilt one, will vou? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Thyr. And what you are proposing here is to bring in 
another rebuilt one ? 


Mr. Winson. Yes, sir. 
SOURCE OF CURRENT 
Senator Tiive. If your whole unit went down, then what would 


happen? You are feeding into a line. Where would you get your 
current ¢ 
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Mr. Witson. We get current from Potomac Electric Power Co. 
We don’t generate current. 

Senator Ture. And you do not get any steam from any other source 
except yours ¢ 

Mr. Witson. That is right, s 

Senator Ture. So if you failed, there would be just a blackout, 
would there ? 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Trye. It would not be a blackout in the sense of current, 
but in the sense of steam; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Dunuar. Mr. Chairman, one of the reasons why we have not 
been plagued with boiler failures in the last year or so is that the boilers 
that we talked about are comparatively new. So they are less apt 
to fail. 

We are trying to prepare here for their gradual deterioration and 
adequate st: indby when that happens, because it happened before. 

Senator Tire. How long has it been since that happened, Mr. Wil 
son ¢ 

Mr. Wixson. The first one of the 750 horsepower was installed 
1934. ‘The years are going on faster. 

Senator Tuye. The last unit was installed when? 

Mr. Witson. During the war, I believe sometime in 1942 or 1943, 
of 750 horsepower. 

Senator Tuyr. But it would not be a terrific handicap to you if 
this $60,000 was not allowed in this budget, would it ? 

Mr. Wuson. If one of our 750-horsepower boilers went off and had 
to come off the line for major repairs, I am afraid we would be in 
trouble. To what extent, I am not sure. 

Senator Tuyr. You could stoke that old one with coal, could you 
not ¢ 

Mr. Wixson. We will have to rebuild it and rebuild the stoker. 

Senator’ Ture. Do you mean that it is an absolutely dead unit now? 

Mr. Witson. Except we might fire by hand shoveling in the worst 
emergency, and I am not sure to what extent we could do that. 

Senator Ture. But it is not a dead unit, it is not a condemned 
boiler, is it? You could puta fire under it if you had to, could you not ? 

Mr. Wuson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. You could fire it by hand, could you not? 

Mr. Witson. Partially, but not all of it. 

Senator Tuye. So you are not not absolutely up against it. 

Dr. Overnotser. There is another item of remodeling of the cream- 
ery and the kitchen refrigeration, of $52,000. The kitchen prepares 
food for 1,600 patients. “Under that is the creamery, where the ice 
cream is made and where milk is stored and pasteurized: 

This is really a needed replacement. 


CONSTRUCTION, MAXIMUM SECURITY BUILDING 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Construction, mavimum security building: For the preparation of plans and 
specifications for a maximum security building at Saint Elizabeths Hospital to 
replace the building designated as Howard Hall, including administrative 
expenses, $195,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That appropria- 
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tions made available under this head shall be transferred to the General Services 
{dministration except for such amounts thereof as may be necessary for 
administrative expenses of the Federal Security Agency 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate $195, 006 
Balance available in subsequent year 77 uM) 
Obligations incurred d 118, OOK 


Obligations by activities 


Design, supervision, ete., 1954 $118, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 1958 estimate 1954 estimat 

Printing and reproduction $3, 000 
Other contractual services 11 00 
Obligations incurred 8 000 


inalysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations), 1954- $118, 000 


Senator DworsHak. On page 15, Doctor, you have a general state- 
ment asking for $195,000 for plans and specifications for the construe 
tion of a 375-bed building to replace the existing facility which houses 
prisoners and other patients requiring maximum security care. 

Can you give us a little explanation of that? 

Dr. Overnotser. Yes, Senator. I am glad to have an opportunity 
to speak to this. 

We have at St. Elizabeths Hospital as one of our many functions 
the care of persons who are accused or convicted of crime, who have 
been found to be mentally ill or about whose mental condition there 
is doubt and who are therefore committed for observation. 

In addition, we have patients who have had no criminal charges 
whatever, who need to be in facilities from which escape is, to put it 
mildly, highly unlikely. That is, this is not a criminally insane build 
ing, in spite of some things that were said recently in a decision of 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

It is a fact that we have about 175 male patients there, all male, of 
whom about 40 have never had any criminal charges at all, and of 
whom another 10 have had criminal charges which have been dropped 
or have had sentences which have expired. 

There is at the moment a waiting list. We have had to decline to 
accept certain persons who were found to be mentally ill while under 
charges and who are still in the District jail, which is a condition of 
which I do not approve at all. 
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But we have no option in the matter because the crowding has 
reached its limit there, and in safety for the other patients and the 
employees, we cannot increase that. 

The building is a fairly old one. It could be utilized for other pu 
poses. But it cannot very well be expanded in capacity. There is 
no room within the wall for an expansion. This is, to my mind, a 
very much needed addition to the hospital. 

It would also, by the way, take care of our female prisoners. We 
have no facilities for them. They have to be cared for in wards with 
other patients, and that is not wholly desirable, from the point of view 
of the families of other patients, and it hampers the administration 
of the wards where there are such prisoners, 

So this would take care of them and would also—and I should like 
to emphasize this—take care of those patients of the hospital, non 
criminal, who need to be ina place of maXimum security. 

Senator Dworsnak. Has this item been approved by the new 
Budget Bureau officials? 

Dr. Overnouser. It is still pending, I understand. 

Mr. Srervens. It is still pending, Senator. ‘The provisions are in 
the mill over there now. 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Chairman, it seems we should defer action 
on this until we can hear what the recommendation is from the new 
budget officials. 

Senator Ture. I think that is a very good suggestion. 

I believe that we have covered all the items which possibly remair 
here. There might be some revisions by the Budget Bureau, however. 


TOTAL, COST 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that 
the total cost is more than $7,500,000. If we authorize the amount 
of $195,000 for plans and specifications, it may mean that we are 
committed to go ahead with the building plan, and we may not be 
ready to do that yet, until we know just what we are going to do on 
an overall program. 

I agree with Dr. Overholser that probably there is a great need, 
u pressing need, for such a building. But the question is how are 
we going to cut down on some of these items, and how are we going 
to time these plant expansions ? 

We have to coordinate this overall program. 

Dr. Overnoser. I understand. 

Senator Tryr. That covers all the questions before us at the present 
time. This item that was just referred to, of $7,650,000, is still before 
the Budget Bureau, as I understand it. 

Dr. OverHoser. Yes. 

Mr. Sreruens. That item has really not been submitted. It is a 
tentative estimate by the Public Buildings Administration. 

Senator Ture. I understand that. 
That covers all the questions we have, gentlemen, and thank you. 
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APPROPRIATIONS, 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


STATEMENTS OF CLAUDE R. ORCHARD, DIRECTOR, SOCIAL SE 
CURITY ADMINISTRATION; JOSEPH E. BLOMGREN, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; MRS. VIRGINIA 
B. DAW, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, AND ROY L. WYNKOOP, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL 
SECURITY AGENCY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Operating fund, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions: For additional wo 
capital for the fund ¢ stablished by section 5 of the Federal Cred Un A 
(12 U.S. C. 1755), $250,000, to be available for the purposes of such fund u 
fiscal-year limitation: Provided, That this amount shall be tree 
to such fund and shall bear interest, pa lable annually, at a rate determi 
the Secretary of the Treasury after taking into consideration the ¢ 
of interest payable “upon ali niarth thie interest-bea na obligations ¢ fhe l 
States: Provided further, That beginning not later than July 1, 1955, such amount 
shall be paid from such fund into the Treasury as miscellancous receipt 
annual rate of not less than one-tenth of such amount 


\. State / ) ) 7 Lj ion of 8 
For fiscal ye Ji 1952 1954 
1953 1954 i 
NDS APPLII 
lo operations 
Expenses 
Administrat ilaries $ 
Cot ive i tT t ¢ p 
otal fund lied t I n 
To financing: Increase in T1 ury ca 
Total funds applied Oe 


FUNDS PROVIDED 
By operations 
Fees earned I 


Decrease in selected working capit 
Total funds provided by operations 


By financing 
Loan from Treasury for working capital 


Retained earnings transferred from spec 
Total funds provided by financing 169, 7 
Total funds provided 1, 8 


EFFECT ON BUDGETARY EXPENDITURES 


Funds applied to operations $1, 32 
Funds provided by operations 1, 39 


Net effect on budgetary expenditu 


The above amounts are charged or credited is follows 
To budgetary authorizations 


Out of current authorizations 2 mn 
Qut of prior authorizations ‘ 
To net receipts of the enterpris« 
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B, Statement of income and expenses 


For fiscal years ending June 30, 1/,52, 1953, and 1954} 


1952 actual | 1953 ustimate | 1954 estimate 


Income: Fees earned._.. ‘ a | $1, 339, 592 
Expenses: 

Administrative salaries | 1, 077, 500 

Other administrative expenses | 248, 500 

Total expenses 1, 326, 000 

Net income for the year | 13, 592 

Retained earnings beginning of year | 219. 750) 

! 
Retained earnings end of year 233. 342 


C. Statement of financial condition 


[As of June 30, 1952, 1953, and 1954] 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
ASSETS 

Current assets 
Cash with U. 8. Treasury $536, 942 
Fees receivable 80. 000 
Total assets. 616, 942 

LIA®ILITIES 

Current liabilities: Accrued expense 133, 600 


INVESTMENT OF U. 8. GOVERNMENT 


Interest-bearing investment: Appropriation for working capi- 
tal fund 250. 000 





Non-interest-bearing investment: Retained earnings 42 
Total investment of U. 8. Government 483, 342 
Total liabilities and investment of U. 8S, Government 616, 942 


SCHEDULE A~1.—Accrued expenditures by objects 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Totai number of permanent positions 244 
Average number of all employees 233 


Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 
Average salary . $4, 624 
Average grade GS-7.2 


Personal services 





Permanent positions $1, 071, 796 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3, 430 
Payment above basic rates 2, 274 
Total personal services 1, 077. 500 
lravel 191, 000 
Transportation of things 5, 000 
Communication services 10, 000 
Printing and reproduction 20, 000 
Other contractual services 11, 748 
Services performed by other agencies 252 
Supplies and materials 1, 300 
Equipment 7, 000 
Taxes and assessments 2, 200 


Total accrued expenditures 1, 326, 000 
























































uly 195! 
August 1951 
September 1951 
October 194! 
Noven. ber 1951 
December 1951 
January 1952 
Februery 1952 
March 1982 
April 1952 

May 1952 
j 1952 


une LY 


rotal 


July 1952 
August 1052 
September 1952 
October 1952 
November 1952 
December 1952 
Estimates 
january 1953 


February 1953 


March 1953 
April 1953 
May 1953 
June 1953 


Total 


Fees for exemir 
sccounts for the relati 


Bureau of Federal C 


July 1953 
August 1953 
September 1953 
October 1953 
November 1953 
December 1953 
January 1954 
February 1954 
March 1954 

A pril 1954 

May 1954 

Tune 1954 


Total 


Senator Tuyp. 


Federal Credit 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY 


Bureau of Federal ¢ 


The next 


“” 


edit Unions, e 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


redit Unions, fees collected 


: I xa! 
) $81.8 
O50 42 400 
4; 40, 34 
2) ) 
) 4 T 
4 ) 48 
02 4 
a 46,8 
875 44 0 
O50 17, 
4) 
| ae i 
i 
t 4s 
( 
( 
45 8 ( 
150 RO. OOK 
{ m), OOM 
4 0), OOM 
4 i in 
‘ 
00 R44 
I av 


os Examina 
tion 
450 $79. 000 
0 gO. OOO 
450 )} x] 
150 ”. O00 
0 16. 000 
450 96, 000 
150 06, OOM 
50 95, 900 
450 06, 104 
‘0 06, 000 
450 06. 000 
mM is 
0 97, 331 


1954 
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item we will consider is the Bureau of 
nions of the Social Security Administration. 


notice the people here representing that bureau are Mr. Claude R 


Orchard, Director; Mr. Joseph E. Blomgren, Deputy Director; Mrs. 


Virginia B. Daw, administrative officer; Mr. Roy L. Wynkoop, ad 


ministrative officer. 
I suppose the others will assist here if the occasion requires it, Mr. 


Orchard ? 


Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Senator Ture. I notice there is an item of an operating fund for the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, which is the request for 


OPERATING 


FUND 


$250,000 
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for additional working capital to be repaid with interest over a 10 
year period. 

That is the item which you are going to proceed to discuss here with 
us or inform us about; is that correct ? 

Mr. Orcnarp. That is the only request we have. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have reached the point in which we feel that the 
Bureau is wholly self-supporting in the matter of fees. But about 
20 percent of those fees do not reach the Treasury until February or 
March. 

So there would be a considerable period of the year during which 
we will be without sufficient funds to operate. 

Our proposal is that we borrow that money from the Treasury, 
that we repay it with interest, and we are quite certain that we can 
do that within a 10-year period. 

We have moved quite sharply into this business of self-support. 
For many years we were almost wholly supported by Tr easury funds 
but we gr: adu: ally increased the fees which are charged to the cre dit 
unions. 

They have grown very rapidly and are in a position now to pay 
these fees. So that we are very hopeful that we will hereafter not 
need any further help. 


PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Tuypr. When did you last get some help ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We had $200,000 during the current fiscal year 

Senator Tuyr. What did you have the prev ious year ? 

Mr. Oronarp. $229,150 and $250,000 the year before. 

Senator Tye. Did you not make the statement last vear that you 
thought that was the last year in which you were going to have to 
have any Federal help? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We made a statement last year that we hoped it 
would be the last. 

Senator Tuyr. I thought you made your statement last year on 
the basis that it would be the last year that you would be asking for 
any help. 

Mr. Wrnxoor. But the statement did show that we would anticipate 
a loan if we got legislation increasing our supervision fees, Mr. Chair- 
man. When we came before you, the Congress had not yet increased 
our supervision fees, and we were in a very uncertain position. 

Fortunately, since we were here last vear, we have had an increase 
in supervision fees, and, as Mr. Orchard says, we can move on a year- 
hy-year basis to pay our expenses. 

But due to the delay in supervision fees, we don’t have enough to 
carry us until we do get the supervision fee in the Treasury. 

Mr. Orcuarp. The proposed loan was discussed before this commit- 
tee last year in the same amount we are asking for. 

That is our story, unles you have some questions as to our operation. 

I doubt if I have had the privilege of speaking to you before about 
this. 

Senator Tuyen. I did recall the testimony before the commitiee a 
vear ago. 

Mr. Orcnarp. I would be glad to explain what we do and how we 
do it, and why, if that would help the committee. 
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Senator Ture. I do not think that is necessary. Senator Dworshak, 
do you have any questions ¢ 


PROGRAM SELF-SUPPORTING 


Senator Dworsuak. Is this money all reimbursable? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. How much do you require for your total oper 
ating expenses? Are those expenses derived from funds which come 
from the Federal credit union fees, or whatever you call them 4 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is it self-supporting? 

Mr. Orcuarp. It is self-supporting. 

We have examiners, and most of our expense is for these examiners, 
who actually go out into the credit unions to examine their affairs to 
see that they are honestly run and that they comply with the law. 

We are charging SD6 a day for those people, which is somewhat 
larger than the charges made by other Government agencies for 
similar work. 

Senator Ture. Permit me to observe at this point, for the record, 
that the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is authorized, in 12 U 
1756, to “fix a scale of examination fees to be paid by Federal credit 
unions.” TI shall place in the hearings the appropriate section of the 
Code of Federal Re cul: ations, together with ane xp anator y statement. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


CopE OF FEDERAL REGULATIONS, TirLe 45—PuBLIC WELFARI 


Sec. 801.7 Fee for eramination. Each Federal credit union shall pay to the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions a fee for each examination. Except as to 
instances to which @ Section 301.8 are applicable, the fee shall be assessed at 50 
cents per $100 of the Federal credit union’s assets as of the effective date of the 
examination or at the examiner-day rate fixed by the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, whichever is lower: Provided, however, That the minimum fee for each 
examination shall be $5. During the months of June and December of each year 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions shall compute and fix the examiner-day 
rate for making examinations for the ensuing 6-month period beginning July 1 
and January 1, respectively. In computing this examiner-day rate, the Bureau 
will be guided by the anticipated cost of the examination program ineluding 
but not limited to such items as salaries, travel, etc., which are properly charg 
able to the examination program. Adjustments in the examiner-day rate will be 
made promptly to reflect any legislative changes in travel allowances and salary 
classifications applicable to Federal credit union examiners. The check in pay- 
ment of the examination fee shall be made payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States and the check shall be delivered to the examiner at the completion of 
the examination (16 F. R. 5175, June 2, 1951). 

In accordance with chapter III, title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations 
section 301.7, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions computes and fixes the 
examiner-day rate for making examinations in June and December of each year 
for the ensuing 6-month period beginning July 1 and January 1, respectively. If 
legislative changes in travel allowances or salary classifications applicable 
Federal credit union examiners are enacted, the examiner-day rate is prompt! 
adjusted. If a change is made in the asset rate charged credit unions, section 
301.7. chapter III, title 45 of the Code of Federal Regulations is amended. 

When a change is made in the examination fe e, the cre dit unions are notified 
by form letter. When the semiannual computation made requires no change in 
the fee, no notification is given the credit unions but the Bureau’s regional 
representatives and examiners are notified. 


* Covers final examination fee at completion of liquidation and prior to dissolutior 
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Following are the changes made in the examination fee since 1948 : 


Date Asset rate Day rate Minimun 


1948 25 cents per $100 $25. 72 
April 1949 35 cents per $100 32. OR 
January 1950 do 
July 1950 50 cents per $100 7. 20 
July 1951 do 

| 


me Orcuarp. We also are very happy that the Congress has last 
year increased what we call the supervision fee, which takes care of 
all antans here, and certain things that we have to do in the prepara 
tion of guides and these things that go on. 

Those fees are fairly high. 


REPAYMENT DATE 


Senator Dworsuak. Would this proposed loan be repaid in 10 years, 
beginning in 1955 ¢ 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Mr. Wynxkoor. With interest. 

Senator DworsHak. With your increased fees, I just cannot under 
stand why you need that much more. Would you just tell us again / 

Mr. Orcuarp. ‘Twenty percent of our fees are not available until 
about March, so that we can get them out of the Treasury. 

Consequently, we have to have enough to operate. We collect some 
fees during July, August, September, and October, but not enough to 
take care of our expense. 

So that builds up for about 8 or 9 months. 

Senator DworsnHak. Is that only on an annual basis? Why do you 
have to take 10 years for the repayment? 

Mr. OrcHarp. Because, you see, we spend all we get before the year 
end. Consequently, we start out anew. 

We have prepared a little chart here which I think probably ex 
plains that setup. 

Senator DworsHak. I have a general understanding of the Federal 
Credit Union program, and I think it serves a good purpose. 

There seems to be little, if any, criticism of it, and I am sure that 
if this is in line with the general operating policy, it may be justified. 

Mr. Orcuarp. I would like to assure you that we need this money 
in order to get through. In fact, at the end of the year 1955, at our 
present estimates, we would only have about $50,000 left. 

Senator DworsHaKk. Have you never had a loan ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have never had a loan. 

Senator Dworsnak. It this the first one? 

Mr. Orcnarp. This is the first one. 


PREVIOUS FINANCING 


Senator DworsHak. How did you get by in the past ? 
Mr. Orcnarp. We have had $200,000 in a direct eee 


Senator DworsHak. Did you start out with that and t 
the amounts used annually? 

Mrs. Daw. We have had a direct appropriation, and we spent 
general funds of the Treasury. 

Senator DworsnHak. Annually ? 


1en replace 
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Mrs. Daw. Annually. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you still getting that ? 

Mr. Wynkoop. We have one this year,,sir, for $200,000. This 
part of a long time plan that has been going on. 

Senator Dworsnuax. Where is that in the budget, this $200,000? 

Mr. Wynkoop. That is the appropriation we had this year, sir. We 
are not asking for an appropriation next year. It is this current year. 

Senator Tuyr. The account, “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of 
Federal Credit Union,” to which the $200,000 was appropriated for 
the current fiscal year, is being abandoned in view of the fact that the 
program beginning with fiscal year 1954 will be self-sustaining and 
we have been furnished a business-type statement. 

I believe the record should show, though, the final tables in con 
nection with the expiring account and I shall place them in the record 
at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursement from ‘Supervision of Federal credit unions, 
Social Security Administration” 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance and estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
Obligations by activities 


Desc ription 


Chartering of Federal credit unions 
Examination and supervision of Federal credit unions 
Administration 


Obligations incurred 


Obligations by objects 


Total number of positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 





a 
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Analysis of erpenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $24, 784 $55, 202 
Obligations incurred during the year 844, 821 200, 000 | 
| 
869, 605 255, 202 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 615, 899 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 55, 202 
Total expenditures 198, 504 255, 202 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 173, 720 200, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 24, 784 55, 202 


Senator DworsHax. Are you not asking for that for the next 
year, too? 

Mr. Wynxoor. No. We are asking for a loan. ‘There will be no 
appropriation whatsoever. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is this the first fiscal year in which you will 
not ask for a direct appropriation / 

Mr. Wynkoop, Y es, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you think by next year that you will have ac 
cumulated sufficient from the revenues derived by the increased fees 
so that you can move along on your own funds? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Senator, the answer to that is yes and no. We can 
move along if we have this loan and carry it through, because we ex 
pect next year to spend no more money than we collect in fees during 
the whole year. 

And when we finish up July 1, we expect to have this $250,000 still 
in the Treasury. 

Then we draw on it a little each month until we get to March, and 
then we will put it all back into the Treasury again and start over. 

And then gradually we will build up our own working fund through 
the years. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I meant, that unless you put some in 
creased load upon your working fund, you — | be able to accumulate 

little cash reserve as a cushion. If you get a little bit enthusiastic 
and you increase the expense of your oper: aes then, of course, you 
will absorb and you will again be short of capital. 

Mr. Orcnarp. Our work is peculiar in that these examiners collect 

little bit more money than it costs to keep them in the field. 

I believe we are in a happy position, because these institutions do 
handle the savings of people, and we do like to think we are going 
to examine them each year to help these people. And they are glad 
to pay for it, too. 

Senator Ture. They are going to have to be examined. 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes, sir; because even on our work, as in all work 
where people handle money, occasionally some of them falter and 
go by the wayside. 

We have one instance last year that involved considerable money, 
where the person involved had just developed a system and tried i 
out in 3 or 4 places, as to how to set up the books. There was only a 
shortage of about $10,000, But if that had gone on for a year or so, 
it would have been a half million. 
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In other words, we feel that we are a sort of doctor who comes it 
to help to slow down at least. Now, we can’t prevent all the defalea 
tions—we have some of them—but we do slow them down. 

Senator Tuyr. Itisa check; it must be. 

Senator DworsnHak. I notice in the 1951 fiseal year your fees were 
$505,402, and for 1953 fiscal year they are estimated at $1,048,894 
That means the fees more than doubled in a period of 2 years. 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is correct. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERS 


Senator DworsuaKk. What do you do with that additional money ‘ 

Mr. Orcuarp. We put on more examiners. After all, you have to 
pay examiners. They collect a little more than they cost us. 

Actually, we were examining only about half of these credit unions, 
which is dangerous. Now we are examining all of them. 

Mrs. Daw. The fees are directly commensurate with the numbe1 
of examinations that are made, and only about half of them were 
examined that year. 

Senator DworskaK. Do you not 
them ? 

Mrs. Daw. Not an examination fee: no. 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have three types of fees. There are supervision 
fees, based on the assets of the institution, and we 
they are organized, besides the examination fee. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Orchard, what would happen if you only got 
$100,000 2 

Mr. Orcnarp. First, we would let all our examiners go, because it 
is one of these things that is quite vicious, and we would keep a small 
group of people here in Washington to keep the thing going. 

Senator Ture. I was wondering if you meant what you said. 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you going to let all the examiners 
you certain of that statement ? 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you want that statement to stand? 

Mr. OrcnARD. I think we would have to. ] see no chance otherw ise. 

In other words, here we have an examiner who costs us around 
$6,500, travel and all. 

Senator Tuyrr. Do you not go into the year w ith $219,000 4 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes. But—— 

Senator Tuyr. Would you dispose of all your examine! 4 I thinl 
you made a slightly hasty statement there. 


et any fees unless you examine 


et a small fee whe 


ACCUMULATED LEAVI 


Mr. Orcnarp. Let me analyze it for you. 

We have over $100.000 in accumulated leave among our people, 
and we really are not comfortable, you understand, in the situation we 
are in. I don’t know how we could do otherwise. 

In fact, I think the first thing I would do would be that, after 
I would go myself, because that would cut out a little money. 

Senator Tuyr. You have a balance of $219,000; and, if we were to 
give you $100,000 rather than $250,000, that would give you an operat 
ing capital of $319,000, would it not ? 
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Do you think you would have to act so drastically as to get rid of all 
the examiners, including yourself ¢ 

Mr. Orcnarpd. I think we would have to do it very quickly, and the 
sooner we did, the better off we would be, because the longer we would 
go the greater difficulty we would be in. 

These examiners draw around $7,000 to $7,200 a year. It costs 
around $6,500 to keep them in the field. And I think, just as a busi- 
nessman, you will see that if you take in $7,200 you can keep an 
examiner going. If you don’t take it in, then you use up your capital 
awfully fast. 

Senator DworsHak. Your program is expanding each year, is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Orcnarp. Yes; it is. 

Senator Dworswak. That would strengthen the whole structure. 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes. Eventually, we will get in a position where we 
will have our own working fund, and so on. 

Senator Dworsnax. How many years have you been operating now / 

Mr. Orcuarp. About 18, 19 years; something like that. 

Mr. Dworsnak. Have you had to get approximately $200,000 each 
year? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have used between $414 and 5 million of the 
Treasury’s money, the Federal Treasury. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is that money that will not be repaid / 

Mr. Orcuarp. As far as I know. 

Senator Tuyr. When the examiner goes out into the field, he is paid 
by the credit union while he is in the field making the examination of 
that union, is he not ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. And you just made a statement here in your testi 
mony that there was a little reserve. In other words, he collects a lit 
tle bit more than it costs you; is that correct ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. That is right. 

Senator Tir. So that is what made me think you were a little 
hasty in your statement, because if an examiner goes out and examines 
a credit union and you get full credit for having the examiner do the 
work, plus a little sum besides, you can see what the situation is. 

Mr. Orcuarv. That is to take care of the office force that we have 
to have to keep them going. 

Senator Tuye. We are going to be short of money all along the way 
here, and we are going to be just as conservative and at the same time 
safeguard and give public service where public service is supposed to 
be given. 

Therefore, my question was just a simple, honest question: Would 
you get along with less than $250,000 ¢ 

I fully realize that it is a loan and it would be repaid with interest. 
But could you get along with less than $250,000? That would make 
our overall appropriations a little less. 


FINANCIAL STATUS 


Mr. Wynkoop. Mr. Chairman, if you could refer to page 5 and page 
6 of the justifications, we have some tables there that indicate what 
our financial status would be with the loan and without the loan for 
1954 and 1955. 
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Senator Tuye. It is not a question of your putting up advance 
money on the examiner. If an examiner goes out to examine a credit 
union, he does not leave the credit union until he has gotten his fee. 

In other words, that is collected right at the time of the examination. 

Mr. Orcuarp. But by the time that gets to the Treasury, we have 30 

- 60 days that have elapsed. That fee comes in here and has to be 
processed by the Treasury. 

It is not as if when we have $100,000 as a working fund we would 
have $100,000 we can spend that day. 

Senator Ture. But you are starting out with $219,000, and that is 
that is what led me to ask you the question. It was not a tricky ques- 
tion. I just asked you whether or not you could get along in the 
event that you were granted $100,000 rs ather than $250,000. 

Mr. Oxcuarp. I will give you a straight answer to that, even 
stronger than I did before. 

I wouldn’t attempt 1t. 

Senator Tuyr. You would not ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I would not. 

Senator Tryr. Could anybody do it if you did not want to do it? 

Mr. Orcuarp. I would think it would be very, very difficult, if 
not impossible. 

Senator Tuyr. Why is that? You get the money back on every 
inspection the examiner makes, plus a little reserve, and even if it 
took 30 to 60 days to process it, you still have a cushion of $219,000 
plus. 

If we were so drastic as to only give you $100,000, you would 
have $319,000 as a cushion while you were making the collections. 


FIELD EXAMINERS 


How many men do you have in the field doing the examining? 

Mr. Orcuarp. We have 129 as of today. 

Senator Tuyr. Are they actually doing the examining? 

Mr. Orcuarp. Actually doing the examining. 

Senator Tuyr. And in every examination they make— 

Mr. Orcuarp. Not everyone, because, under the law, we cannot 
collect in every case, because we have to have our fees so that the 
small ones have to be let actually. 

We do collect all over the year, but it is not true that in every 
credit union we collect all of it. 

Senator Toye. Who makes the determination as to whether or 
not you collect ? 

Mr. Orcuarp. According to law, there is a schedule of fees, which 
takes into account the institutions’ ability to pay. Some are very 
small, some $1,500. 

Therefore we set up that schedule of fees, which is $56 per 8-hour 
day or 50 cents per $100 of assets, with a minimum of $5. 

An examiner may spe nd a ony ora day and a half doing an exam 
ination where we only get $5 for 

Senator Ture. But in total, a. the end of the year, you do have 
a credit on the earnings of each inspector in the field, because your 
yardstick is so measured as to accomplish that. 

If it was not, you might find yourselves asking to reexamine your 
yardstick. 
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TOTAL MONTHLY BUDGET 


Mr. Orcuarp. Our budget is a little over $100,000 a month, and 
taking 30 to 60 days in order to get our money through, we would 
soon be out of money. And we would be out of money before we got 
our supervision fees in. 

For that reason, it seems to me that it is a wholly impossible prob 
lem to be solved. 

Senator Tuyr. What was your balance a year ago? 

Mrs. Daw. June 30 this past year it was, roughly, $60,000, 

Senator Turn. And this year you anticipate $219,000. 

Mrs. Daw. No. I would like to make the point there, that that 
$219,000 is $144,750 in cash, and $75,000 in fees receivable, which 
would probably not be cash until about 30 days later. 

So we will not start the year with $219,000 cash, but $144,000 cash 
There is $75,000 of earned fees that have not yet gotten into the 
‘Treasury and in a cash position. 

Senator Turr. While the $75,000 may not be cash and not immed 
ately available for expenditure on July 1, it is an accrued asset, Just a 
vou have an accrued obligation of $116,500 which you will pay after 
July 1 but which you show as paid in the current year out of current 
year’s receipts. 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you use this money to operate your head 
quarters in Washington ? 

Mrs. Daw. The whole group. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON 











Senator Dworsuak. How many employees do vou have 

Mrs. Daw. Here in Washington at the moment I believe we have 23 

Senator Dworsuax. In other words, in the past, the Congress has 
made an annual appropriation to maintain vour headquarters, but 
now you are compelled, by congressional mandate, to rely upon fees 
collected with which to operate your central office: is that correct? 

Mrs. Daw. That would be roughly it; that is right. 

Senator Tyr. I think we have all the questions answered 

Thank you all. 

Mr. Orcnarp. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. I shall place in the hearings at this point a report 
furnished the subcommittee outlining the utilization of examiners by 
the Bureau. together with a table showing the number of credit unions 
by size of assets. 

(The report referred to follows :) 

Number of examiners on duty in January 1953_ ; 128. 5 
Total available days during January (128.5 examiners x 21 days) 2, 699 
Number of examiners-days spent on examinations during January 1953 

(12,948 hours+8 hours) -_----~-~ all acmsemeieaaal Se ere lhe Rea ly 

Average examination fee per examiner-day during January 1953 * $4 


618 
>. 86 





1 During the month of January only 60 percent of the total examiners’ time was spent 
on the examination of credit unions. This figure is unusually low and results from the 
fact that 500 man-days were devoted to the training of examiners and annual examiner 
conferences. The estimate for 1954 contemplates that approximately 80 percent of the 
time of the examining staff will be devoted to examinations 
2 The 1954 estimate contemplates an average examination fee per examiner-day of $43.5! 
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Federal credit unions as of June 30, 1952 


t _ 


All credit unions $569 { 66 


Less than $1,000 ‘ 
$1,000 to $2,499 5 - 
$2,500 to $4,999 
$5,000 to $9,099 
$10,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 to $49,999 
$50,000 to $99,999 68. 8 

$100,000 to $249,909 : 


$250,000 to $499,999 9 
$500,000 to $999,999 ‘ ~ 
$1,000,000 or more 5 

s s 0 


Senator Ture. The subcommittee will be in recess. to reconvene 
subject to call. 

{ Thereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Tuesday, March 10, 1953, the subeom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene subject to call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
W ashinaton, dD. Cc. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee), 
presiding. 
Present : Senators Thye, Dworshak, Dirksen, and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


OFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF MARTIN P. DURKIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR; 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
AND ARNOLD ZEMPEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED BY LLOYD A. MASH- 
BURN, UNDER SECRETARY OF LABOR; V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT 
TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; HARRY N. 
ROUTZOHN, SOLICITOR OF LABOR, AND EDWARD J. McVEIGH, 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Tiyr. We will place in the record at this point a table 
showing the comparison of 1953 funds and estimates approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget for 1954. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT OF SECRETARY 


Senator Tuyrr. We will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we are delighted to have you with us this morning. 
You may proceed i in whichever manner you desire to make your state- 
ment, whether it be to read your statement, or to just file it for the 
record and make comments on it. 

Secretary Durxry. I will read the statement, Senator. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Durkin. Sin eap pearl ig before the House Subcommittee 
on Appropriations concerning the 1954 budget estimate, I have been 
authorized to discuss revisions which have been made in that budget. 
As you know, the original estimates are prepared considerably in 
advance of the year for which they cover 

Realizing fully the need for effecting economies wherever they can 
be made, L reviewed the various program of the Department. I am 
convinced that the revised request I will diseuss here is a fair one, if 
we are to discharge our necessary responsibilities in a manner to 
meet the needs of government, management, labor, and the public. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BUDGET DOLLAR 


In endeavoring to effect economies : soon discovered that only 9 
percent of the total ap propriation made to the De ‘partment of Labor 
was allocated to general administrative expenditures. This 9 percent 
accounts for $28,715,600. 

The charts I have here reflect the distribution of the Department of 
Labor’s budget dollar. The charts further show the original amount 
of the estimates—which now have lines drawn through them—and the 
revised amounts we will require for the fiscal year 1954. 


30739—53——-7 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The total request as revised is for $321,415,600. This represents a 
reduction of $10,403,000 from the original request. 

In addition to this, we are also offering for return to the Treasury 
the $1 million advanced as working capital needed in connection with 
administering Public Law 78 covering the importation of Mexican 
farm workers. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


You will note that 66 percent, or $211.279,000, is for grants to 
States for State employment security activities. The reduction here 
has been made in two classes of items. One involves that of counsel 
ing and testing which in management circles is known as a controllable 
workload item. The reductions attributed to this activity is $121,000. 

I want to say a word about this particular item because it is one 
which involves a service to the public. It concerns the counseling 
of veterans and others, young and old, who seek such service from the 
State employment. offices. The reduction will hold the service to the 
1953 level of 1,250,000 counseling interviews and 938,000 tests. This 
means that we must become more restrictive in referring walk 
applicants in the employment offices to our counselors at a time eae 
the number of veterans being discharged from the military servi 
number more than 1 million a year, a great many of whom desire this 
counseling service. 

In other words, there will be a workload which must. be tailored 
down to meet the funds available, and less service will be given to the 
public. But, in the interests of economy, we will endeavor to do 
the best job we can in this field within the amount requested. 


CLAIMS FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 


The other field of work which has been reduced is the handling and 


acceptance of claims for unemployment insurance benefits. This 
reduced estimate means that funds will a available for the handling 
of approximately 1 million less initial claims and 4,600,000 less 


continued claims than was originally estimated. This is on the basis 
that there will be less une mployme nt claims filed than we originally 
anticipated. We may be optimistic in our outlook with regard to the 
reduction in number of claims filed. To be perfectly frank, we many 
have to come back for additional money, but. in an effort to li ve as 
economically as possible, we have made this reducti Lon from the o1 1a) 
nal request and will do everything possible to operate within the 
reduced amount. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR KOREAN VETERANS 


Another item that goes to help make up our budget is for unemploy 
ment compensation for unemployed veterans discharged since Korea. 
This is a new program authorized by the last Congress. Our original 
estimate for the entire program was $49,863,000, which I have reduced 
to $43,321,000. 

This program accounts for 13.5 percent of our budget dollar. This 
money is for payment to unemployed veterans in accordance with 
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provisions of law and a small amount for State administrative ex- 
penses. 

Again the estimate is based on our revised estimate of the number 
of claims which will be filed. Payments for veterans unemploy- 
ment insurance have been made for approximately 6 months. There- 
fore, we have very limited experience for projection of our estimate. 
The reduction has been made as a result of our most recent experience. 

Included in the $43,321,000 is $2,321,000 for State administrative 
costs in connection with handling these claims and $41 million is the 
amount provided for actual claim payments to veterans. 


ADMINISTRATION OF MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Another item which is a part of the administrative general expenses 
is administration of the Mexican farm labor program, which accounts 
for only one-half of 1 percent of the total budget dollar. However, at 
this time, it is shown as a separate item because the legislation expires 
December 31, 1953, and the $1,600,000 is for the cost of this program 
for only 6 months. This sum represents a reduction of $140,000 from 
the original estimate and is based on making general economies and 
assumes that fewer Mexicans will be imported than was estimated 
in the original estimate. 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


The last part of our budget dollar is made up by the $36,500,000 re- 
quired for employees’ compensation fund benefit payments and ac- 
counts for 11 percent of our dollar. This particular item has been 
increased by $1,500,000 because compensation payments in 1953 have 
been running in excess of our previous estimate. These compensation 
payments are processed pursuant to provision of law and there is very 
little we can do administratively with regard to controlling the amount 
of such payments. 

The second chart, exhibit B, indicates, by bureau, distribution of the 
9-percent general administrative items. I would like to talk briefly 
about this item: 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Beginning with the Bureau of Employment Security, the estimate 
has been reduced $119,000 to a total of $5,435,000. This does not re- 
flect the true reduction in the funds for this Bureau. You will recall 
that I stated that the veterans’ unemployment insurance program was 
a new program in the Department. A supplemental estimate was 
submitted to Congress for 1953 to cover the Federal administrative 
costs of this new program. We did not receive approval for our sup- 
plemental estimate for the current fiscal year. As a result, we are 
requiring this Bureau to absorb the total Federal administrative costs 
for 1954 which had been estimated to cost $313,000. 

The $119,000 reduction is made in the veterans’ employment service 
program. Here again we come to a matter that is referred to by 
many budget and management people as a controllable workload item. 
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ONE MILLION VETERANS RELEASED YEARLY 


Certainly, no one will question the fact that there are more veterans 
in the country today than ever before. The release of more than | 
million veterans a year brings forth many problems even in times of 
a tight labor market. As a result, this activity is faced with two ex- 
treme problems. 

One problem is the older veteran primarily from the first World 
War, and the second concerns the younger veteran from the present 
emergency. These two extremes, which offer different kinds of prob- 
lems, are further complicated by special problems of the disabled veter- 
an. There is the problem of convincing the employer that the older 
veteran and the disabled veteran can be a productive asset. 

We must see that the State e mp loyment services use the maximum 
amount of selling ability in endeavoring to place these veterans and 
in trving to help adjust young releasees who in many instances have 
had no work experience and must be given special attention in order 
to adjust them to civilian employment. 

Here again we may, in our effort to economize, have been too opti- 
mistic concerning our ability to maintain service with a reduced budget, 
but we will try to do our best. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


The appropriation for the Office of the Solicitor has been reduced 
by $50,000, and is related mainly to a reduction in the program of the 
Wage and Hour Division. The original estimates indicated that 
41,000 inspections would be made, whe ‘reas the most recent estimate 
indicates that with the funds contained in the revised estimate, we will 
make approximately 38,000 inspections. 


Bureau or Lasnor STANDARDS 


In the Bureau of Labor Standards a reduction of $70,000 has been 
made. This reduction does not eliminate any program, but it does 
reduce slightly the extent of our activity in the field of accident pre- 
vention, which by this revision will lose $13,000. 

Most of the remainder of the reduction is applic: able to the only 


new project contained in the entire departmental request. This is a 
reduction of $52,000 in the request for funds to initiate a program in 
connection with migratory agricultural labor. This is one problem 


on which the de he tend has given little or no he ‘Ip to the States. We 
have an item in the budget to initiate a program in this field. 

I want very much to be able to extend our program of assistance to 
the States to help them find ways of dealing with this costly problem. 
We see this as a program of volutary State and community action. I 
believe a little help from us will pay big dividends. Both our farmers 
und workers will benefit. <A great deal of effort has gone into the 
development of this program. 

When Mr. Connolly appears before you, I am sure you will get a 
comp lete pic ture relative to the need for some work in this field. 


Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been reduced $312,000. In 
general, this eliminates all of the increases that had been requested 
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for wage and employment statistics and a partial reduction in the 
price program. 

Just by way of an example, the Bureau had requested funds 
— area wage studies in some 30 cities. In the course of the review, 

» adjusted them back to a program of 20 cities, which we had prior 
to the present emergency. 

The work of the BLS has been in existence for a great many years. 
Its activities are used extensively by the Federal Government, State 
governments, and the general public. 

I am sure that Mr. Clague, the Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
will be able to present a complete picture of his activities as he has 
clone to me since I have been in office. 


Bureau or Vererans’ REemMpLoyMENT Ricurs 


The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights has been reduced 
by $4,000. This is a small bureau with a total appropriation request, 
as revised, amounting to $342,000. I have become aware that its work 
is very important. The activities under the term “reemployment 
rights” consists of handling very broad problems in connection with 
veterans getting their old jobs back and involves such things as 
seniority, vacation pay, pensions, rate of salary, et cetera. 


Women’s Bureau 


The Women’s Bureau has been reduced $10,000 in funds available 
for travel and printing. I have not recommended any reduction in 
the Bureau’s program. It has a very small appropriation and has 
application to a very large and important segment of our work force 
and population. 

I first became familiar with the work of this Bureau when I was 
commissioner of labor in Illinois. It was helpful to me in connection 
with problems pertaining to employment of women and legislation 
for women workers, as well as the administration thereof. | ry! not 
believe this Bureau’s appropriation can be further reduced if it is 
to carry out the responsibilities placed upon it by law to look afte 
the welfare of the wage-earning woman. 


Waar ANp Hour Division 


The Wage and Hour Division has been reduced $300,000 and is 
accounted for by two items. One, as a result of a thorough review 
of the Washington office, developed savings of about $89,500. The 
balance will be made by general economics and a small reduction in 
the inspection-program level. 


Bureau or APPRENTICESHIP 


The estimate for the Bureau of Apprenticeship has been reduced 
$76,000. This contemplates the closing of three regional offices and 
general economies in travel, communication, and other items. The 
work of this Bureau has been, and is, very important to the defense 
buildup. It has been instrumental in increasing the number of ap 
prentices in critical occupations by 16 percent geeng the period July 


> 


1, 1951—20,500 apprentices—to January 1, 1953—23,700 apprentices. 
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The critical occupations include such trades as molders, patternmak 
ers, aircraft mechanics, ana electronic technicians. 


Bureau or Emeioyres’ COMPENSATION 


The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation estimate has been reduced 
by $49,000. The reduction here has been made because of an antici 
vated reduction in new claims due to an assumed smalle 4 volume of 
ey employment. This Bureau administers the Employees’ Com 
pensation Act for Federal employees. 

At the time of the preparation of the original estimate, it was esti 
mated that there would be 2,600,000 employees in the Federal service 
during fiscal year 1954. As a result of the economies that are now 
being made throughout the Government Service, it is felt that the 
number will be somewhat less, and the estimate of Federal employ- 
ment levels has been reduced accordingly. 

Here again there must be caution used in the adjustment because 
the dropoff in work for this Bureau does not follow immediately the 
reduction in level of Federal employment. Claims must be handled 
for employees who were injured in the line of duty even though they 
are no longer employees of the Government 

In addition, this Bureau administers the Longshoremen’s and Har 
bor Workers’ Compensation Act and the extension of that act to pri 
vate employments in the District of Columbia. 


TRIAL DECENTRALIZATION OFFICE 


I would like to inform the committee that preliminary review of 
the trial decentralization office for handling Federal employees claims 
which has been operating in San Francisco since last September indi 
cates that claims are settled faster and that it was a worthwhile move 
to make this experiment. We believe that when we make a comple te 
survey of the San Francisco operation we will come forth with an 
estimate for further decentralization. We are not requesting addi- 
tional funds for other decentralized offices at this time. We felt that 
the trial office should operate for 1 year before we can completely 
evaluate its advantages and disadvantages. 

But. as I have said, I believe the advantages that have turned up 
to date will outweigh any disadvantages that might show up. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


The last appropriation we wish to comment on is for the Office of 
the Secretary. The estimate for these activities has been reduced 
$60,000. Within the organizational framework is the staff for de- 
partmental policy, programing and coordination; the operation of 
a centralized library, a centralized personnel office, a centralized pro- 
curement and duplicating office, budget and fiscal controls, and a 
centralized information office. 


REDUCTION IN APPROPRIATIONS REQUEST 


Senator Tuyrr. Mr. Secretary, would you mind if I interrupted ¢ 
Secretary Durxrn. Go right ahead. 
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Senator Tuyr. As you have proceeded to economize in your own 
administrative office, that has been initiated by yourself since you 
took over the office; is that correct? 

Secretary Durkin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And this was not forced on you; you just took a 
good look at your entire office operations and tried to develop some 
specific plan, and through that plan you think you can effect an econ 
omy of $60,000? 

Secretary Durkin. We do, sir. 

Senator Ture. I am sorry for the interruption, Mr. Secretary. 













OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 

















Secretary Durxtn. In addition, there is the Office of International 
Labor Affairs, which plans and coordinates all of the activities of 
the Department in the field of international labor. 

This Office also is responsible for the preparation and presentation 
of matters relating to the International Labor Organization. It is 
represented on delegations and formulation of labor policy in con- 
nection with U nited States participation in the UN Economic and 
Social Council and its commissions and has membership on the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements which determines 
and carries out the reciprocal trade agreements program. 

The department also has statutory membership on the Board of the 
Foreign Service and cooperates with the State Department in the 
operation of the labor attaché program. 

The Office of International Labor Affairs is the funnel for receipt 
and distribution of labor attachés’ reports within the department with 
the responsibility for followup and action to be taken. 


DUTIES OF 





ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 
I might say at this time that in the past there were two Assistant 
Secretaries and one in charge of international affairs. They were 
not designated assignments to supervise the Bureau functions. 

They were from time to time given assignments. 

It is my thought—and which I intend to carry out—that the two 
Assistant Secretaries will have line function over the bureaus so that 
they can always see that they are doing their job as it should be done 
and that we are getting the value of every dollar that we put into 
administration. 

We feel that we in that way will be able to give greater service for 
less money than we have before. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Dirksen, I know you have another commit- 
tee meeting, and you may proceed now with whatever questions you 
may have. 

Senator Dirksen. A reorganization plan did come up for Agricul- 
ture, which is essentially intradepartmental, and which, of course, 
would confer larger authority upon the Secretary of Agriculture; is 
that not correct ¢ 

Secretary Durkin. Yes, sir. What will come up here for the De- 
partment of Labor is really a proposal changing the method of 
appointing some of the Masas of bureaus now appointed by the Presi- 
dent, to be appointed by the Secretary, because we all believe that there 
would be greater control in that manner than under the present method. 
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At the present time three bureau heads are appointed by the Presi- 
dent. One is the Director of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Another 
is the head of the Wage and Hours Division, and the other is the head 
of the Women’s Bureau. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Secretary, if I might add: A reorganization plan 
did come up to Congress and was approved that places all of the 
authority of the various acts in the Department in the Secretary. 

Secretary Durkin. That was already done before. 

Senator Dirksen. There is nothing new ? 

Secretary Durkin. No new plan. 

Senator Dirksen. I see that outside of about three items here, the 
unemployment compensation fund, unemployment compensation for 
veterans, and grants for unemployment compensation, I see that vir- 
tually all of those are reductions in salary expenses. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Do you have a figure in mind indicating the reduction in personnel 
in the Department under this revised budget ? 

Mr. Dopson. 271 under the number requested in the original esti- 
mate. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that 271 man-years ? 

Mr. Dopson. Positions. 

Secretary Durkin. U p to the present time, since I was ap pointed 
Secretary of Labor, we issued Lan tions to the bureau heads that 
all vacancies to be filled had to be justified. 

I think that less than 16 have been filled since that time. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Senator Dirksen. I have one other question, and that is with re- 
spect to your International Labor Organization. Is your representa- 
tive of that Organization here 

Secretary Durkin. Yes, he is. That is Mr. Zempel. 

Senator DirKsEN. I was going to say, Mr. Zempel, that we have been 
pursuing this matter of the Bricker resolution over in the Judiciary 
Committee, and I suppose it has come to your attention. It deals with 
the question of treaty law. It presupposes an amendment to the Con- 
stitution placing a limitation upon treaties, 

And, of course, that does include the conventions that are submitted 
from time to time by the International Labor Organization, which 
is now integrated into the United Nations setup. 

I was just curious here as to what extent you follow through, and 
to what extent you give approval, if any, quite aside from what the 
attitude of our delegates may be on the conventions that are approved 
at. the office in Geneva, and then are messaged back for submission to 
Congress. 

Do you take any affirmative part in that at all? 

Mr. ZEMPEL. Any conventions that are adopted by the International 
Labor Conference are examined in each country as to whether or not 
the country will take any action on them. They have an obligation 
to submit them to legislative authority, but there is no obligation to 
take any action if they do not feel any action is desirable. 
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I want to emphasize that there is nothing binding on the country 
by the action taken in the International Labor Conference with re- 
spect to the convention. 

Senator Dirksen. My question was meant to go directly to this 
‘Senay cea They adopted a resolution at Geneva, as I recall, either 
last year, or the year before, to the effect that once the International] 
Labor Creknieatitn has adopted such a convention and it is _ 
submitted, and for reasons at the moment not known, the country, 
one or more countries, takes no action. They believe now that it 18 
their responsibility to insist that the delegates make a report as to 
why the country did not take action, it should be heralded before the 
bar of public opinion. 

And T read into it an implication that there would be some affirma 
tive action in order to press and proposition the Senate into approval. 

Now, you cannot read that resolution without coming to that con 
clusion. So the real question is: Does your office, or does any instru 
ment in the Department of Labor, undertake to develop some group 
pressures in the country for the approval of such a convention by 
the Senate? 

Mr. Zemrew. There is no compulsory action necessary at all by the 
United States Government. 

Secretary Durkin. I think I can answer that. I would say that 
there are no pressures being used whatever. 


CREATION OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The ILO was first established following the First World War. One 
of the persons most interested in its creation was Sam Gompers. He 
obtained the assistance of President Wilson, and it was established and 
made part of the League of Nations. The United States did not see 
fit to participate, and I think it was in 1934 that they became a party 
to it. 

The idea, as expressed by Mr. Gompers and the others at the time of 
its formation, was that the purpose of the ILO was to bring up the 
work standards throughout the world, trying to help the peop ole in the 
depressed countries so that they would have better wages, better work- 
ing conditions; so that we here in America, both industry and labor, 
could properly compete against them. 

We felt that it would hel ‘Ip us in our trade here in the United States, 
as well as helping the people in the world. 

There has been some objection because of some of the conventions 
and some of the resolutions that have been passed. Some have gone 
so far as to say that they were socialistic. 

I don’t know where they get the idea, or whether or not they feel, 
that there are socialistic governments in some of the plicidvien But 
we must go back to the manner in which those other countries tradi- 
tionally handled social problems, even before there was any socialist 
group among them, to find out as to how they built up better working 
conditions. 

They did it by law, a little bit differently than we do here in America, 
where we do it by agreement with our employers. 

Some of the conventions and some of the resolutions that were 
passed are the very same things that I helped, and men here in Con- 
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gress assisted in placing into law in the States or here in the Federal 
Government. 

We here in America have better laws than what they set forth in 
conventions. But it is their way of putting things into the law rather 
than into agreements. 

We, being a federated country, federated state, we handle them en 
tirely differently than they do in most countries. 


NATIONS TAKING PART 


There are 66 nations that take part inthe ILO. Before a convention 
is adopted we have advisers from labor, employers, and government, 
that sit in and formulate the type of resolution that is presented, 
which is similar to a bill, you might say. They come from three 
groups. ‘They sit in and discuss it. They form it and then it goes 
into the main body for adoption, just as you would act upon it in 
the State legislature and in the Senate. When that is adopted, 
comes back here to this ‘country. 

If it pertains solely to commerce, it would come to Commerce for 
study, evaluation, and recommendations, If it has anything to do 
with the functions of the States it will go to the governors. 

And we generally find that most of the resolutions or the conven 
tions that are adopted are already In practice in this country. So we 
notify them. We gather the information and notify the ILO. 


CONVENTIONS ADOPTED 


We have had 6 conventions adopted by the United States since we 
have been imembers. Now, they pertain mostly to seafaring men and 
ship’s cooks and things of that kind. There is no compulsion on the 
part of the Government, either State or National, to adopt or put 
into force any convention or resolution that may be adopted there. 

I have had the experience of being one of the workers’ advisers, 
who sit in there. We amend whatever has been proposed. 

We might find that in one session we have not completed the job, 
and it is “held over to the next meeting. Then they complete ce ny 
comes out something like a bill presented to the Senate. 

1 might also say that in the main conference there are two repre 
sentatives of government, one representative of the employees and 
one of the employer, that participate in the making and the adoption 
of the resolution or convention. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Will MeGrath. of Cleveland, or Cincinnati, 
who is a furnace manufacturer, has been the employer representative, 
I think, for at least 4 years, insofar as I recall. 

Secretary Durkin. He has been an adviser for 4 years. I met him 
in 1949 for the first time. 

A Mr. Shaw is the employer representative. And at the time | 
was there. in 1949, Mr. MeCormick, of the MeCormick Tea Co., was 
the employer representative. Mr. Shaw is with the Standard Oil of 
New Jersey. 

Senator Dirksen. What I have reference to is that they have 
adopted probably 100 so-called conventions thus far for sub: 
to their respective States. I notice that No. 95 in that list dealt with 
whether or not employees should be paid in check, or cash. That is so 


mission 
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intrinsically a domestic matter that I see no reason why we have to 
go to a treaty in order to determine how American industry shall pay 
its employees 

The crux of the matter is this: As you say, we don’t have to adopt 
them if we do not want to, and I am confident the Senate will not 
adopt them; at least they will not with my vote, [ will be frank to 
say. 

But what we are getting into now, not only there, but also in the 
economic and social council and el: sewhe ‘re, is that there are treaties 
some 200 of which are pre pared or are in the process of prepar ition, 
and there is pressure on the part of some of these “eager beavers” in 
the United States to ratify them. 


BRICKER RESOLUTION 


That is the purpose of the Bricker resolution, to make sure that there 
is no infringement of those things which are essentially within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the country and there is no impairment of the 
rights that have been enumerated and vouchsafed to our people in the 
Constitution. 

I suppose we will have before us Mr. Dulles and Mr. Brownell and 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Stassen and a few others before we terminate 
hearings on the matter. 

We have had really some very distinguished testimony thus far, 
and 64 Senators have cosponsored that resolution. So, it is a matter 
of high interest in the Senate, and much of the interest and emphasis 
has been concentrated upon what we have gotten back from the ILO 
thus far. The testimony has been extremely revealing. 


QUESTION OF MISUSE OF PUBLIC FUNDS 


That, then, is the reason for the question: Is there an agency in 
the Department of Labor for which public funds will be used in 
order to pressure this country into ratification of treaties that, in 
my judgment—not all—many of which come clearly within our do- 
mestic jurisdiction, for which an exception must be made and should 
be made under paragraph 7 of article 6 of chapter 1 of the United 
Nations Charter. 

But there has been a great deal of emphasis on what has been done 
in ILO, and I wanted to satisfy myself from you as to whether or 
not you carry out the intent now of that resolution that was adopted 
in Geneva, which says that countries that do not settle it will be hauled 
before the bar of public opinion. That is just another way of saying, 
“All right; we will have to do something now to pressure them to 
ratify it.” 

Secretary Durkin. To answer your question: There is no money 
in this appropriation to bring any pressures. 

Further than that, I might say again that the ore of paying 
by check or by cash is something generally defined in agreements 
between labor and the employer. 

I again want to state that in the European countries much of what 
we have in our agreements is a part of their law. It does not mean 
that we must follow suit. But there are so many resolutions, such 
as on child labor, minimum wage for women and minors, w orkmen’s 
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ompensation, health and safety laws, things like that, that are very 
essential that we have on the books of our States; and, even though 
their methods of doing it is different than ours, we should elp them 
do it so that we can build up the conditions whereby we can compete 
as workers, and so that business can compete with employers in Europe 
or South America, or Asia, or wherever it may be 
Senator Tuyr. You have a feeling, ther 
cinditions of labor in other countries are somewhat comparable to 
ours there will be a lesser immigration preblem because the migration 


1 1° . } } ) P 4 Re . 
toward this continent would be lessened because of the worku g op 


1. do vou not. that if working 


portunities in those countries? 
Secretarv Dt tKIN. Correct. And we ¢ e overcom) ix the bad con- 


ditions that bring about poverty, and which ought to he e 
in all countries in the world. 

Senator DIrKseEN. Of co \rse, | see no biection to what those coun 
tries want to do. JI just wanted to be sure, however, 


are the suprem« law rf the la ad. that it oes not become ;: mack door 
to finally impair essential rights in the United States. 

Secretary Durkin. We don’t intend to do it. We are fully aware 
of what we have here in America in the way of laws. We are fully 
aware of the difference between their laws and our laws, and we are 
going to inform them that, in most cases, it will show that we already 
have it in one form or another. 

We may advise them that it is already contained in the form of 
agreements that we have between our employers and labor in labor 
relations, or something has been enacted here by Congress, or it has 
been enacted by the States, or stating the number of States and sub- 
mit that information to them. 

We have not been forced, or tried to bring about any pressure 
that conventions shall be adopted. Our experience has shown this, 
because only six have been ratified. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman and Mr. Secretary, can you excuse 
me now? Ishould be going to another session. 

Secretary Durxrn. Surely, Senator. 

Senator Ture. We are very glad that you could be with us this 
morning, Senator. 

I notice, Mr. Secretary, that you had not completed your statement 
when you deviated from it. 

Secretary Durkin. Yes. 

In my comments I have not attempted to go into detailed justifica- 
tion of each bureau’s estimate, but have dealt with changes made as a 
result of my study of the Department’s programs. It is my under- 
standing that the committee will discuss our estimates in detail with 
bureau representatives when they appear. 


REORGANIZATION OF OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


Senator Tuyr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 

Senator Dworsnak. I have a few questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, have you completed the organization of your De- 
partment since you assumed office ? 

Secretary Durkin. No; I have not. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you still have more reorganization to effect ? 
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Secretary Durkin. I expect that there will be three Assistant Secr« 
taries appointed. At the present time I have but one. 

That is the Assistant Secretary of International Affairs. The other 
two have resigned. 


INFRINGEMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE 


Senator Dworsnak. We read a great deal in the press these days 
about the infringement of civil service on top policymaking positions. 
Have you encountered any difficulty in making the changes which you 
consider are essential in order to fully implement your policies as 
Secretary of Labor? 

Secretary Durkin. I am not in a position to state fully that I can o1 
cannot. There are certain changes that will have to be made in the 
organizational structure. 

Senator Dworsuak. You have not been delayed, then, to any great 
extent, have you ? 

You are contemplating these changes, but so far you do not know 
whether civil service will frustrate you, or retard you in any way ¢ 

Secretary Durkin. At the present time, as you know, I have only 
been in about 2 months, and there are a lot of things that I have not 
had a chance to really get down to and learn all the details. 

Senator Dworsnak. I noticed with a great deal of interest that your 
new Solicitor is a former Member of the House, with whom I served. 
L want to compliment you on that selection. I think you made a 
very fine one. 

Secretary Durkin. Thank you very much, Senator. We think so, 
too. 

Senator DworsHak. He has a very responsible job, and maybe some 
of his old associates on Capitol Hill will be after him and may dis- 
agree with him, but we have complete confidence in his integrity and 
his outstanding ability as a labor attorney. 

You do not know definitely whether you will have any of this 
trouble, do you? Maybe that is anticipating difficulty, but are you 
making the progress that you have anticipated ? 

Secretary Durkin. Yes, we are making progress. 

Senator DworsuHak. I suppose you do plan some reorganization 
and revision in policy as compared to those pursued by your prede 
cessor ? 

Secretary Durkin. That is correct. We expect that when we have 
assistant secretaries in charge of direct line function, that we are 
going to discover things that will require change. 
























BUREAU 





OF APPRENTICESHIP 





Senator Dworsnak. I wanted to ask you questions about the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship, but I suppose we had better take that up with the 
head of that Bureau. 

Secretary Durxin. If you desire. I happen to know something 
about. it because I come from an apprenticeable trade, and I have had 
dealings with the agency as a Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Taye. Probably the Secretary could answer the questions, 
Senator. 
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INCREASE IN APPRENTICES 


Senator DworsHAK. I was interested in the statement contained in 
vour original remarks, that there has been an increase in the number 


of apprentices in critical occupations by 17 percent, from July 1, 1951, 
to January 1, 1953. I have the impression that primarily the duties 
of this Bureau deal with apprenticeships only in what you would call 
critical occupations. Is that right! 

Secretary Durxry. No, it is not. It does not cover just that. My 
statement refers only to the result of emphasizing activities in the 
critical occupations. The organization I formerly represented en 
tered into the first agreement on apprenticeship with the Government. 

Senator DworsHak. How many years ago was that / 

Secretary Durxrn. I think it was about 1939, about that time. 

It has worked very well. It has done a very fine job for our organi- 
zation, and I am familiar with other organizations, espe ially in the 
building trades. 

COOPERATION OF UNIONS 


Senator Dworsuax. Do the unions generally cooperate with this 
Bureau ? 

Secretary Durkin. Yes, they do; tothe fullest extent. 

Senator DworsHak. There have been charges made occasionally 
that some of the unions have discouraged the apprentice traimmng and 
have minimized the potential number of members that some of these 
organizations might have. 

Do you think that isa justifiable charge ? 

Secretary Durkin. I will say that it is not. I think that someone 
misunderstood the facts in the case. Since the war was declared, 
young boys could not enter into business. It was necessary for the 
unions to go out and organize unorganized men who were not properly 
trained to fill their ranks to meet the demands of government. 

Senator Dworsuak. Did veteran’s training help along this line? 

Secretary Durkin. The veterans’ training came later, after the wai 
was over. They have even taken men from our ranks that were ap 
prentices and put them into the service. We did everything we could 
to recruit young men during the war years, but it was next to impos 
sible to get them because they were taken into the service. 

After the war was over, the boys returned, and we filled our ranks. 

This statement that the unions have not increased their membership 
and they want to hold down apprenticeship is false. The organization 
that I represented since 1942, the figures of the 1942 convention show 
that our membership was 100,000. 

When I left to take my present position, our membership was 
220,000. 

We have increased our apprenticeship, and I can say for the other 
organizations that they did the same, in like number. That is in pet 
centage figures. Their increase was just about as high as ours. 

I might say that the bricklayers, for example, have carried on 
schools and contests in order to encourage young men to come in as 
apprentices. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Secretary, if I might interrupt at that point, | 
‘an vouch for your statement, because I know what was done in my 
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own State of Minnesota while I was Governor. I know that the labor 
unions were initiating these apprenticeship programs and training, 
and it was the reservoir from which we drew skilled laborers during 
the period of shortage of manpower due to the war and due to stepped 
up industrial activity. 

It has always been my experience that the unions did a very com- 
mendable job in aiding in the development of that program. 





INTEREST OF VETERANS IN APPRENTICE TRAINING 











Senator Dworsuak. I was particularly interested in whether you 
have found, from the labor union standpoint, in the apprentice train- 
ing program, that most GI's like to attend college to prepare them 
selves for the professions or for business, or whethe r you have been 
uble to get a reasonable proportion of the GI’s to become interested 
in learning the trades and in becoming skilled artisans. 

Secretary Durkin. I will say that quite frequently young men do 
return and 20 to college, but ie nn the ‘y come back they ’o into the 
trades too. 

The Department of Labor, through the Bureau of Ap »prenticeship, 
has encouraged and obtained from the unions a change in their re 
quirements of apprenticeship. They used to have a maximum limit 
of 2 | years of age. We found that the GI’s coming out were olde 
than mr ar 

So in order to give them an opportunity, the agreement between 
labor and e —- ron apprenticeship was changed, to allow veterans 
to come in at any age, so that they would be encouraged to come into 
the field. 

The reason for the 21 years of age was that we used to lose so many 
that would come in their first year at the age of, say, 25 or more. 

When they got married, they would leave because they felt that the 
low wages paid as a beginner were not sufficient to maintain a family. 

But everything is being done by labor to encourage apprenticeship. 

Senator DworsHak. I have just one more question on that. 

We have heard criticism frequently that deferments under selective 
service are granted college students, but that apprentices are not given 

equits able treatment. Can you comment on that ¢ 

Secretary Durkin. There is an executive order, you know, that 
permits deferment of apprentices. 

Senator Ture. I have just been handed a copy of that executive 
order and I shall insert it in the record of the hearings at this point : 











{ederal Register, vol. 17, No. 126, Washington, June 27, 1952] 
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EXECUTIVE 








TITLE THE PRESIDENT 











ORDER 





10266 
(Amending the Selective Service Regulations) 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by title I of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act (62 Stat. 604), as amended, I hereby prescribe the fol 
lowing amendment of the Selec oe Service Regulations prescribed by Executive 
Order No. 10292 of September 25, 1951, and constituting a portion of chapter XVI 
of title 82 of the Code of Feder: a1 Regulations : 

Section 1622.23 of part 1622, “Classification Rules and Principles,” is amended 
to read as follows: 

1622.23. Necessary employment defined. (a) Except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph (b) of this section, a registrant’s employment in industry or other 
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occupation, service in office, or activity in research, or medical, scientific, or other 
endeavors shall be considered to be necessary to the maintenance of the national! 
health, safety, or interest only when all of the following conditions exist: 

(1) The registrant is, or but for a seasonal temporary interruption would be, 
engaged in such activity. 

(2) The registrant cannot be replaced because of a shortage of persons with 
his qualifications or skill in such activity. 

(3) The removal of the registrant would cause a material loss of effectiveness 
n such activity. 

(b) A registrant’s activity as an epprentice in an apprentice training 


r program 
may be considered to be necessary to the 


maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest when all of the following conditions exist : 

(1) The apprentice training program meets the standards and requirements 
prescribed by the Director of Selective Service 
of the Secretary of Labor. 

(2) The program has been accepted by the Director of Selective Service for 
deferment purposes 


based upon the recommendations 


(3) The registrant has satisfactorily completed in the program a minimun 
amount of training prescribed by the Director of Selective Service 
{) The registrant is satisfactorily pursuing his training in the program and 
meeting the requirements, and standards of performance pres bed by the Dire« 
tor of Selective Service. 
(c) The President may, from time to time (1) designate special categori 
occupation, employment, or activity essential to the national health, safet 
interest; and (2) prescribe regulations governing the defer 


egistrant 


ment of indiv 
ants engaged in such occupations, employments, or activities 


Harry S. TRUMAN 
rue Wuite House, June 26, 1952. 


Senator DworsuaKk. Do you think that policy is being carried out 
-o that apprentices are receiving consideration / 

secretary Durkin. Where there is a necessity to hold them in 
critical occupations, that is true. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CLAIMS 


Senator Ture. Mr. Secretary, you referred in your statement to 
unemployment-compensation claims, and you said you anticipated a 
reduction there. Will you take care of every person that presents him- 
self and asks for adjudication ? 

Secretary Durkin. Yes. That is a must. We must give considera- 
tion to everyone that is unemployed that has any benefit rights what- 
ever. 

Senator Ture. Do you just anticipate that the load will be less? 

Secretary Durkin. We do. We think that it may be less, but we 


are not too sure of that, because no one can predict now what we may 
run into 6 months from now. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. I had one other question here, relating to the Mex- 
ican farm labor program. You say there is a reduction in that. 

Of course, the law will expire. It is just extended for the balance 
of this year. Therefore, if you have $1,600,000 for the next 6 months, 
it is not an actual reduction in the amount of money that you had for 
the entire last year ; that $1,600,000 is just to carry out the law; is that 
not correct ? 

Secretary Durkin. That is a reduction in the estimate that we had 
in the previous budget. We anticipated that the Mexican labor needs 
for the farmer would be between 275.000 and 300.000 workers. 
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We have reduced that to between 225,000 and 250,000 workers. 

We believe that because of the mechanization of the farms and othe: 
reasons the need may be less. 

Senator Tuyrr. The reason why I referred to the question is that 
one just looking at the report would not expect or not recognize a 
drastic cut there, because the estim: ate for $1,600,000 still represents 
quite an increase over the current year’s rate of obligations. 

There is an estimate there of $2,650,000 during the current year and 
you are now going to operate on a 6-month basis with this $1,600,000. 

So, on that basis, or on the basis of a full year, it would really call 
for $3,200,000, if you were budgeting for a full year’s function unde 
the act. That is a reduction in the total, but it is actually an increase 
in the amount of money that you have to administer for the 6-month 
period of the continuance of the act. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word on that ? 

Senator Taye. Yes, indeed. 



















EFFECT OF WORKLOAD 





Mr. Dopson. By far the majority of the workload in this Mexican 
program occurs in the first half of the fiscal year. So that it does 
not mean, when we say $1,600,000 for the 6 months, for the first 6 
months, it does not mean that the second 6 months will cost that 

I would give a rough estimate of the second 6 months as being from 
$900,000 to $1 million. 


Senator Tuyr. That is a good explanation. This record is being 
developed for the assistance of those who do not have an opportunity 
to be present at the hearing, and that will explain it. 

However, your load in the United States normally is in the last 6 
months of the calendar vear due to the fact o at in the northern region 
of the United States the growing season is just opening up at the 


present time, and they will be calling for the greatest amount of help 
in the harvesting months starting with the latter part of July, but 
principally in August, September , and October. Those are reall) 


your heavy harvesting months in the northern section of the United 
States. 

















FUNDS FOR EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 





OF MIGRANT WORKERS 

















Senator Ture. There was another question here. ‘The Congress last 
year denied an estimate for $181,000 for the Office of Education for 
the special study of educational needs for the children of migrant 
workers. Congress denied that function a year ago, but I notice that 
you have a budgetary request here of $52,000 for a similar purpose. 

Mr. Dopson. I might say, to start off, that the total amount that 
remains for that project is $104,500 after this reduction. 

Senator Tirye. Is that the total? 

Mr. Dopson. For the project, for migratory agricultural labor. 
Senator Tnyr. Mr. Secretary, I might say you have proceeded t 
make quite a reduction here. You have made a reduction of $11,- 
903,000 in the overall budget that was first submitted. That is quite 

an economy move in that overall budget. 

We cert: ainly want to commend you for it, and we wish vou every 
success in your endeavors to bring about such an economy. 

Secretary Durkin. Thank you, Senator. 
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Senator Ture. Are there any further quest ions ? 


Is there any other statement you wish to make, Mr. Secretary? On 


do you wish to have a statement made by any of your assistants? 
secretary Dr RKIN. I believe that the bureau chiefs will ma 
ments as they relate to their bureaus. 
Mr. Dopson. We have the Office of the Secretary. If there are any 
detailed questions on the estimate regarding the Office of the Secre 
tarv. we W ill be glad to have them answered. 


ke state 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE, OFFICE ¢ rHe SECRETARY 
Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of the Secretary 
f Labor (hereafter in this title referred to as the Secretary), including services 
2 1946 (5 | S. C. iia) [pur 


o 
as authorized by section 15 of the act of August 
chase of not to exceed one passenger motor vehicle (at not to exceed $5,000) for 
replacement only ;] teletype news service; and payment in advance when au 
thorized by the Secretary for dues or fees for library membership in organiza 


tions whose publications are available to members only or to members at a price 


lower than the general publie ; [$1,376,000] $7,525,000 


{mounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred from ‘‘Salarie snd 
Division, Department of I 


Total ay 


bligated balance, 


Obligations incurred 
parative transfer 
production activitic 


Total obligations 


Nore.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources aby 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 ( 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Executive direction and 
program coordination 
International labor affairs 
Coordination of defer 
manpower activitie 
4. Central administrati 
Services 


Total direct obl 


tions 
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SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 1954 
Obligations by objects 


if Re Origit 95 v ! 
Object classification 1953 estimate : = 4 | 54 
StLIMale j y 











SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 7 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 1 | 
Average number of all employees 304 292 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 





















01 


Personal services $1, 500, 340 $1, 436, 390 5 . 

02 Travel 53. 800 44. 000 13, OF 
03 Transportation of things 400 400 | 41) 
04 Communication services 921.000 20. 100 ( 
06 Printing and reproduction 19. 600 18. 600 L3, OO 
07 Other contractual services 6, 300 6, 000 

Services performed by other agencies 27, 600 27. 600 7, HOO 
08 Supplies and materials 23, 500 22, 000 22, O01 
09 Equipment 8, 200 8, 000 8, Ot 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 260 1, 910 70 




















Total direct obligations 1, 663, 000 1. 585. 000 5 (OK 












OBLIGATIC 





INS PAYAR 





E OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 








01 Personal services 17, 030 17 
07 Services performed by other agencies 184 484 









Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts. 17, 514 17, 514 7 






Potal obligations 1, 680, 514 1, 602, 514 42 


Senator Truyr. Will one of your secretaries speak about the budg 
for salaries and expenses in the Office of the Secretary / 

Mr. Dopson. I will speak to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Dopson. The Secretary has talked in general about the organi 
zational structure of the Office of the Secretary, and he has indicated 
how he plans to organize his own immediate office. 

Unless the committee has specific questions, I will assume that that 
office has been covered. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you have the public relations in the Office 
of the Secretary, or is that a separate function ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is a separate function, and I will cover that as ] 
go along. 

There also has been some discussion on the Office of International La 
bor Affairs. I don’t know whether you have any detailed questions 
with regard to the Office of International Labor Affairs, but its func 
tions, as such, have been explained to some extent. 

Senator Ture. That budget on the international labor affairs, the 
estimate for 1953 was $107,893. The original estimate for 1954 was 
$12 Q, 163. 

Then there is a change there of $12,270. 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. It eliminates three positions. 

Senator Tyr. And those positions are in what category of the 
administrative function? 

Mr. Dopvson. Two of those positions were in connection with the 
work of the International Labor Office, the function which was dis 
cussed here. 

Senator Tuyr. They were not assistants to the Secretary ; they were 
just 
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Mr. Dopson. Facilitating staff within that activity, which is oper 
ated under an Assistant Secretary. 

Senator Tryrr. Was there a great deal of travel expense involved 
with their positions ? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; there is not a great deal of travel expense 
charged to our appropriation, because when trips are necessary abroad, 
the expense is borne by the State Department, these trips to the ILO 
and so on. 

Senator Trrve. How often would they be sent on such a trip 

Mr. Dopson. Of course, there is the annual meeting, and on ther 
are committee meetings. I do not have right at my fingertips the 

number of committee meetings which they are nedjired to pata 
dalle the year. I could supply that for th ie record, 1f you care. 

(The infermation referred to was filed with the committee. 

cites Tuyrr. They would go to conferences in what seta of the 
world, outside of Geneva ? 

Mr. Dopson. The committees hold conferences at various points 

If I may, I would like to ask Mr. Zempel to enumerate several recent 
meetings of the committees and where they were held. 

Senator Torr. Very well. 

Mr. Zemprn. Most ‘of the meetings of the ILO are now held in 
Geneva. There was, however, the one meeting that just finished, the 
Plantations Committee, that met in Habana, Cuba. 

Senator Torr. That is what led me to ask the question. I knew you 
were supposed to meet in Geneva, but I did not know you would 
designate other countries in the world to hold conferences. 

Mr. Zemrpe.. In general, we hold more of them in Geneva to save 
expenses. 

REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


However. the regional conferences ere held within the region. 
There is one planned for the Asiatic region next fall. It is expected 
to be held in Japan. 

Mr. Dopson. There is a total of 14 employees in this revised budget 
for the Office of International Labor Affairs. And we have al 
located $7,000 of the total amount for travel expenses, to be paid from 
Labor Department funds. 

Senator Ture. And the remainder will be paid by the State Depart- 
meats : is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

The $7.000 is the same amount we had available for the current 
vear, 1953. 

Senator Torr. How much of their time is actually spent away 
from this continent in such conferences, if you have that informat ion? 

Mr. Dopson. I do not have that information, and it would vary 
employee by employee because some of the st: aff will spend a eon 
siderable amount of time abroad. whereas some of the staff will 
never go abroad. We would have to supply that kind of tabulation. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee.) 

Mr. ZEMPEL. I might add to that statement that the ILO conference 
which is held in June of each year lasts a little over 3 weeks, and there 
are usually several members, of course, from the Office that have to 
attend that, as well as others from the Department of cee depend 
ing on the fields covered, as well as other agencies of government. 
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GOVERNING BODIES 












Then there are two governing body meetings. One meets in the fall 
and one inthe spring. They generally last around 10 days or 2 weeks. 

Those, of course, must be covered by people from our own Office on 
this budget relating to the international activities of the Department. 

Other committee meetings may or may not need people from our 
Office, depending on the matter covered. We usually get someone from 
the bureau which is competent in the particular area that is covered. 

Senator Tuy. Do the other nations of the world send delegates 
there comparable to those from the United States? 

Secretary Durkin. Yes. As one who has attended the conferences, 
[ would say “ Yes.” 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed now, sir. 



















COORDINATION OF DEFENSE MANPOWER ACTIVITIES 

Mr. Dopson. The next item that appears in our budget estimate is 
called “Coordination of defense manpower activities.” At the height 
of the defense buildup we had 19 positions, costing $159,000. 

As a result of the revision that the Secretary has just made, we now 
have six positions, $54,800. 

This is the group which will work in endeavoring to coordinate not 
only departmental labor activities, but to see that those activities in 
the manpower administration field meet the requirements of the mili 
tary or any defense production controls and plan for a program of 
operation in the case of an all-out emergency. 

And we have reduced that group to 3 professionals and 3 clericals 


CENTRAL ADMINISTRATIVE 





SERVICES 
















The next activity accounts for the larger number of employees in 
the appropriation for the Office of the Secretary and is called “Central 
Administrative Services. - 

The 1953 base has 238 positions costing, including all items of ex- 
penditures, $1, 033,000, in round figures. That has been reduced 4 
jobs, to a base of 234 positions, in the amount of $1,017,550. 

Within the Central Administrative Services we have several opera 
tions. The first one is the one I am concerned with most, which is 
budget and management. In the field of budget and management I 
have 15 jobs, costing $96,600. 

This budget and management operation in the department is an 
integrated operation. 

In other words, we feel that the budget is a tool of management and 
not a necessary evil to get money. That is one of the phrases that 
I use. 

As such, we, through the staff in my office, follow budget formula- 
tion, budget execution. And through those operations we devise and 
ascertain what management projects should be undertaken within 
the Department and the bureaus within the Department. 
















STUDY OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


For example, at the present time, we are studying the staffing of 
regional offices and the pattern for regional offices. 
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In other words. through this reduction that 1s coming about we 
must reduce the number of regional offices that we have mo it 1s a 
departmental matter to work with the bureaus, to arrive at what w ill 
be a departmental picture of operation. 

We also have scheduled to begin April 1 a study of the San Fran 
cisco office of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. You will re 
call a year ago money was given to us to start to decentralize the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. That operation began last 
September. The brief experience we have to date indicates that it 
was a wise move. 

Senator Torr. How many men have been engaged in that program ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. At this particular point, sir, there hasn’t been anyone 
other than the rev iew of operational reports that come into the office, 
both in the Bureau and the copy that comes to the Department. 

Senator THyr. You do not have anvone assioned to that office? 

Mr. Dopson. Not at this time. 


WISDOM OF DECENTRALIZATION MOVE 


Senator Ture. You are just studying the reports submitted ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

But on the basis of the reports, it looks as if the decentralized move 
wis a wise one. But what we do plan to do is to send a person to San 
Francisco April l. There probably will be 1 from my office and 1 from 
the Bureau. They will study the operations of the office in San Fran 
cisco, There are many questions of far-reaching import that must be 
answered, 

For example, we do know at this time that we are settling claims 
quicker through the decentralized office, quicker than we are doing 
here in Washington. 

Senator Tuye. Are you getting reports from industry as well as 
labor themselves, commending you for the decentralization in that 
area ? 

Mr. De pson. This covers only Federal! employees. 

But, yes, sir: this move has been met W ith very favorable oe eptal 

And, as I indicated, we do know one thing, that we are settling our 
claims faster through the decentralized office in San Francisco than 

are through the headquarters office here. We thought that we 
should not ask for further money for decentralization until we could 
prove our case. 1 

So this project that is outlined for \pril l is one to vo out and make 
the study in order to come back and prove our case t hat a decentralized 
operation for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation is the most 
efficient one. 


4 
t 
} 
i 


ADMINISTRATIVE STUDY OF BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Another problem that we have at the present time comes from the 
administrative costs study that Congress recommended be made with 
regard to the Bureau of Employment Security operations. You will 
recall that last year there was contained in the report of the House 
committee a request that we make a study to ascertain what changes 
in State laws were costing in the operation of the unemployment 
insurance function. 
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Quite a detailed report was made, and copies have been sent to your 
committee and to the House. 

As a result of that report, an analysis of it indicates that there are 
areas and fields where we should make further studies. 

The report did disclose that a great deal of the costs, increased costs, 
were attributed to the increased cost in salaries and general increased 
costs in doing business. 


DIVISION OF ACCOUNTS AND AUDITS 


The next operation that is in my office accounts for 28 positions, 
$111,000, covering the Division of Accounts and Audits. 

We handle centrally payroll, time leave, voucher work for the small 
bureaus. 

We think it is more economical, more efficient to handle the work of 
the small bureaus from a central point. 

So these 28 positions do the work for the small bureaus, and the 
personnel of those small bureaus collectively totals around 1,300 
employees. 

In addition, this outfit also maintains a central control ledger and 
the general control accounts for the department. 

I might say here that there is an additional chore being placed upon 
the people in the payroll unit. Upon request, we are to withhold 
taxes, income taxes, for States. 

At present time we have received such requests from four States. 

Also, we are to cooperate with the States, and have been, in supply 
ing them with W—2’s, a report of taxes withheld, for all employees. 

But as cities adopt an income tax, we must also supply them with 
copies. 

So, in the payroll field, the work is multiplying by demands that 
are placed on us, and T understand it is the law that we supply such 
information to the States. 


DIVISION OF OFFICE SERVICES 


Now, the Division of Office Services accounts for 26 jobs at $94,000. 
Fifteen of those twenty-six jobs are telephone operators. The function 
of this office includes the general building and maintenance services, 
including the control of space allocations in the Department located in 
8 buildings throughout Washington. We also operate a central mail 
und messenger service in that office. 


DIVISION OF PROCUREMENT 


In the Division of Procurement we have central procurement for 
the Department. All purchase orders are placed through the central 
procurement office. 

Controls are maintained. There is a total of 92 jobs in this Division 
accounting for $327,000. The bulk of those jobs are for duplicating. 


CENTRAL DUPLICATING 


We have central duplicating in the Department, consisting of 59 
jobs. 
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Senator Dworsuak. Does not General Services Administration do 
some of that work for you? 

Mr. Dopson. We work through General Services Administration on 
purchases, but we have a central point in the Department where in 
stead of hi aving every bureau flowing orders to GSA, we do it here. 

The balance of the e mployees, 33, cover all procurement functions, 
shipping and receiving, printing liaison with the Government Print- 
ing Office, and so forth. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


In the Office of Information we have 7 jobs costing $40,000. This 
office has, under the Secretary’s revision, lost 1 position which reduces 
it to 6 jobs and $36,000. A further cut has been made in connection 
with printing matters. 

This office prepares and distributes information dealing with the 
work of all bureaus. It operates as a clearinghouse for all information 
of value to labor-management and general public. The director of this 
Division reviews all the material developed by the various bureaus in 
the Department to ascertain there is a market for them, that they are 
in accordance with departmental policy and that we have no over- 
lapping. 

In general it controls the pulse of public information emanating 
from the Department. 

Senator DworsuaK. You have only 4? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir; 6 jobs. 

Senator Dworstk. I thought you said you were eliminating a 
couple of them. 

Mr. Donson. I gave you the net figure of 6 jobs. 

Senator Dworsnax. There is not any information officer in any of 
the bureaus in the Department; is that the total number? 

Mr. Donson. No, sir; that is not the total number. In the Bureau 
of Employment Security we have several people which work on pub- 
lic information work. The Bureau of Employment Security is re 
sponsible for the employment and unemployment insurance. 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


In the Wage and Hour Division we believe the services of several 
people are equal to a number of inspectors because as these information 
people get to the public what is taking place with regard to our 
inspections, it has a good effect on the general application to the re- 
quirements of the law. 

Senator Dworsuak. What would be the total personnel engaged in 
that kind of work throughout the entire Department ? 

Mr. Dopson. I would like to submit a correct figure for the record, 
but it would be about 18 to 20 people. (The correct figure is 26.) 


LIBRARY 


The next activity that comes under Central Administrative Services 
is our library. The library accounts for 24 jobs at a cost of $107,000. 

We have a centralized libr: ary which services all the bureaus. The 
only exception to that is that there is a legal library that is part of the 
Solicitor’s Office. We consider it advisable to have that break. 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
The last activity in the Central Administrative Services covers the 
Office of the Director of Personnel. 

Here again we operate a centralized personnel nomen ration. Our 
budget here as adjusted by the Secretary calls for 43 jobs, a total of 
$208,340. 

There are four other jobs throughout the Department that are 
charged to personnel work. The personnel office is staffed on the basis 
of 1 personnel employee to 105 employees. 

I want to say the personnel director is here, but I have had enough 
contact with personnel work to say that I believe that work is becom 
ing more complicated. It requires more effort and time than ever 
in my history in the Government service. 

Senator Tyrer. How does that compare with other agencies of 
Government ¢ 

Mr. Dopson, The 1 to 105? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. I would say that compares pretty well on an average, 
but you will have some that will have a greater ratio at least 1 to 150. 

Then you will find some that have less. That ratio has to be 
tempered to the kind of work you are doing. 

That completes my statement with regard to the general activities 
of the Office of the Secretary. I will be als id to answer any que stions. 

Senator Ture. Senator Robertson, have you any questions? 


DISCUSSION OF CUT 


Senator Ronertrson. Yes, sir. 

We are pleased that after you submitted testimony before the House 
committee on the budget, which was handed down to you from a pre 
vious administration, “that you have come before us indicating that 
you can take a cut of $10,403,000. 

In order that we may get an idea on a percentage basis what pet 
centage of the Truman budget i is $10,403,000 ? 

Mr. Donson. About 314 “percent. 

Senator Roserrson. You understand that if we cut the entire Tru 
man budget an average of 10 percent that we still will not balance the 
budget. 

A lot of people do not realize what a major undertaking it is to cut 
a budget 10 percent when you have many domestic items like interest 
on the national debt, a road fund, that is allocated before we ever 
make an appropriation, and pensions for veterans that have been 
wounded in action. We do not want to cut them. 

When we analyze your budget, we find that all of it except about 9 
percent is for something you have got to bear other than administra 
tive expenses; is that correct ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. That is the point the Secretary made 
in his general statement. 

Senator Rosertrson. Of this $10,403,000, how much will be cut off 
of the funds that have been going to the States for the administration 
of unemployment compensation insurance ? 

Mr. Dopson. That is $4,141,000, or rather, it is actually $4,171,000 

Senator Roserrson. That is not quite half of the cut, but pretty 
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nearly half of it. That money comes from the tax that employers in 
the States pay? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertrson. A State reserves 2.7, and three-tenths of 1 per 
cent goes to the Social Security Agency for the Government to admin 
ster this program. Is that right? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ronertson. Out of that three-tenths of 1 percent they turn 


, 


over a certain amount of money to the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Dopson. It is not exactly that way, sir. The money goes into 
the Treasurv. but the legislation indicated that there was the tax for 
dministration purposes; so the States always look at 1t as though 
that were a direct tax for administration. 

Senator Rogerrson. Do you get this item du ctly out of the Treas- 
urv DV act of Congress. or 1s there some bookkeeping involve d In re 
ward to the Social Security \(dministration before you get it? 


PROCEDURE ON GRANTS TO STAT! 
Mr. Dopson. The procedure is that an appropriation is made by 
this committee or by Congress for the amount needed for grants to 
States just the same as for administrative appropriation. 

Senator Rorertrson. Then the situation is this: We passed a law 
tO impose a tax for unemployment compensation unless the States 
pass a law for unemployment compensation; is that correct? 

Mr. Dopson. I did not quite understand you. 

Senator Roserrson. We passed a law that will put a 3 percent 
tax on all employers for unemployment compensation unless the 
States step into that picture and have an unemployment law ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Senator Roserrson. All the States stepped in. 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Senator Rosertson. Some of them adopted a merit system under 
which they found it was not necessary to have 2.7 for their local needs? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

Senator Ropertson. I assume most States have a very large balance 
to their credit because there has not been much unemployment in the 
last 2 years? 

Mr. Dopson. All States with the exception of a couple have a sub- 
stantial surplus. 

Senator Ropertson. Then three-tenths of 1 percent goes to the 
Federal Government and out of that the States get their fund back 
to do the actual administration of the program ? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ronerrson. You are proposing then out of the funds which 
arise in the States from local employers in the States and are set aside 
on a percentage basis to the Federal Government for administration, 
to cut the States $4,171,000. 

What have the States said about that? 


POSSIBLE STATE REACTION 


Mr. Dopson. The States I do not think will accept that very 
easily. In essence we made the statement that we figured now that the 
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amount of initial claims filed will be 1 million less than in our original 
estimate. 

Senator Ronertson. We have another item before we come to that. 
You have another cut there for $1 million that has been referred to 
here in regard to soldiers coming out of service. You cannot handle 
that load. 

I just want to develop the point, Mr. Chairman, that out of this 
$10 million-plus cut the States are going to take a cut out of their 
own funds of $4,171,000 and it would leave, with all due deference to 
the agency, that proposes to economize in that manner, a ch: ance to 
sing the old refrain “W hy should I weep when I feel no pain,” don’t 
you see? The States are going to kick on this cut. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. That is, if past experience means any 
thing, they will. 

Senator Roperrson. The bite is put on the States to make this 
economy out of their own money ? 

Mr. Dopson. The reduction was made on the basis that the latest 
economic assumptions assume a 1 million less initial claimload. 

Senator Tuyr. Is it the State’s own money ¢ 

Senator Rorrertson. Certainly. 

Senator Tuyr. That three-tenths of 1 percent is collected, but not 
earmarked. It goes to general revenue and then appropriations are 
made therefrom. That is not earmarked as you would earmark a 
specific item for a certain thing. 

It is a fund which is levied and it goes to the general revenue fund 
and appropriations are made therefrom. 

Senator Roperrson. With all due deference, I am satisfied because 
I helped to write that law, I helped to draft it. It was intended by 
the Congress when we set up a program of unemployment compensa 
tion in which the Federal Government would have a supervisory 
capacity, to see that the States treated employees fairly and we were 
going to take a percentage of all States that came into compliance. 


BONDED OBLIGATION 


They have to add that percentage to the total of the tax they col 
lect. ‘That is set aside for administrative purposes. That was not 
designed to be a general fund with which to run the Government any 
more than the tax for the old-age and survivors insurance fund was 
intended to be a general fund to run the Government. 

As soon as that came in, we were to issue a Federal bond, sometimes 
called an IOU, but it is a little better than an LOU or a chit you might 
give ina poker game. 

This is just as good a bond as any bond we have. Some people do 
not seem to recognize that, but it is a bond obligation. 

Then we go ahet ad and spend money, but we did not propose that pay- 
roll tax to finance the Government. I understand there has been 
some suggestion made that if we can cut the budget overall 10 percent, 
then just “chi ange our bookkeeping and treat all “payroll taxes and all 
purchases of postal savings as cash receipts and forget about the fact 
they are obligated and have to be paid back, and then we can have a 
balanced budget. 

If we do that we will be kidding ourselves and we won’t be kidding 
the general public very much on it. 
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| just want to see where these cuts are really roing to be made. We 
found out where the $4 million is going to be made. 

Then we have had so many men employed whom we refer to as the 
“walk in” cases. Iam out of a job; 1 am walking in. Tell me where 
I can get one. How much are you going to cut that service ‘ 

Mr. Dopson. That is $121,000, 

Senator Roperrson. That is a nominal cut 

I saw another - in here as I very hastiivy was read 
siatement of the Secretary, which I am sorry I did not 
cutirety. 

But where is your next big cut / 


CUT IN VETERANS’ UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Dovson. In the veterans’ unemployment insurance program. 
Phat is a new program, Senator, that just started last October. We 


have not had too much experience upon which to base our estimates, 
but on the basis of the latest experience and projection ot unemploy 
ment and the ratio of unemployed veterans to the unemployed, our 
people feel that we can reduce our estimates by $6 million. 

Senator Ronerrson. There is $4,171,000 out of the States and $121, 
GOO, You have vot it all except S LOO OO, Lhe other SLOO.000 comes 

ut of your $) percent for administrative purposes ¢ 

Mr. Dopson . Yes: but it is more than $100,000. There are a couple 
of increases still in this budget estimate, and so you get a net ficure 
there. 

Senator Ropertson. We hear a lot of talk that we are going to 
squeeze the water out of this budget. If there is any water in any 
budget, all of us want to squeeze it out. You he . lot of talk that 
we have got 2 people doing the work of 1 down ide in Washington, 
kind of Government featherbedding, ol something of that kind 

Have you found any water in your 9 percent item and if so how much 
dlo you propose to squeeze out of that? 

Mr. Dopson. | do not want to refer to it as water. 

Senator Rospertson. I used a colloquial term that is used when 
want to kick us in the pants about unnecessary spending. 


ADJUSTMENT IN BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. Dovson. One illustration is in connection with the adjustment 
that has been made in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

For example, before the emergency we carried on wage studies in 
20 cities over the country. During the emergency the Wage Stabiliza 
tion Board transferred moneys to us and that 20-city figure was dou 
bled. We supplied information for wage stabilization purposes on 
40 cities. 

In putting in our estimate for 1954, we thought we should go for 
a program that would be on a 30-cit) basi So we oa our original 
estimate in on a 30-city basis and now in this adjustment, because of 
the pressures for economy, we have gone back to the 20-city basis, 
which was what we had before the defense emergence y buildup started. 

It is that sort of thing that we have done here where we have 
trimmed the programs. We have tailor-made them to make the suit 
fit tighter. 
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WASTE ELIMINATED 


Senator Ropertrson. Then I understand that you can assure us that 
in the budget that you are now presenting you have eliminated al] 
waste / 

Mr. Donson. I certainly think so. 

Senator Ronerrson. And all unnecessary spending and any other 
thing in there that any person might call “water” ¢ 

Mr. Dopson. I am not going to admit the water in the first instance, 
because I pride myself on the fact we never put anything in to a 
Labor Department budget that does not have a real need. 

There may be a degree of need, but there is a real need for it. 

Senator Dworsuak. How many years have you been supervising 
this budget ¢ 

Mr. Dopnson. I have 35 years of service in the Government. I have 
beer working in the Secretary ’s office since 1942, 11 years. Before i hat 
! was business manager for the Wage and Hour Division, and prion 
to that I was business manager of the United States Employment 
Service. 

Senator Roperrson. I cannot blame you for everything your bosses 
have done. Your bosses have done some things that they may have 
thought were necessary, which I do not think were. I am very much 
pleased that you have a new boss and I am going to give serious con 
sideration to any budget he says, in the light of proper economy and 
efficiency, is needed to do the job. 


POSSIBILITY OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUEST 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Dodson, according to the points developed 
by the Senator from Virginia, if the States, later in the fiscal year, 
make a demand for additional funds for State employment security 
activities, and additional funds are required for unemployment com- 
pensation for veterans, you may wipe out the entire $10 million of 
reductions. Is that likely ? 

Mr. Dopson. There is a possibility, but I don’t think it is likely. The 
estimate has not been put on that basis. We have put it up on the 
basis of what we think is the best outlook at this time. 

Senator DworsHaxk. From past experience you know the States 
are likely to make such demands? 

Mr. Dopvson. We have no control on the claims. The method of 
budgeting between the Federal Government and the States is based 
on a unit-times-cost factor. 

The States would have to show that the claims they are handling 
are exceeding the number for which funds were allotted to them at the 
beginning of the year. 

Senator ‘layer. You cannot foresee anything, as you have studied 
the economy, in the States’ own labor questions, that your figures by 
any stretch of the imagination would find you in error in your budget 
and you might have to allocate more funds? 

It is a fixed program which, if the load is there, you are just going 
to have to comply with? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

During the course of the Secretary’s statement, we referred to some 
things as controllable workload items. Claims are not a controllable 
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workload item If you have it line ot people outside an office mn cold 
weather, you have to handle them ever f you have to take people 


from the employment-service activity. 

Senator Ture. If you do not handle them, of course you would be 
criticized not only by Members of Congress but certainly by the public 
in general. ray 

Mr. Dopson. I want to say what has happened in the past: We 
have had to take people off employment-service activities at a time 
when there would be jobs available: but we had to redues employn ent 
service activity in order to do this servicing of a group of people that 
was on our doorstep. ; 

So, when we get an appropriation that pinches us too much, it 
really works to the detriment of the fund, the general compensation 
fund, because there may be opportunities to place people in employ 
ment, but we are taking employment-service people off to take claims 
instead of making placements. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHax. What is your total estimated personnel for the 
fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Dopson. Exclusive of the District of Columbia Public Employ 
ment Service, 5.290. That is Federal personnel. in 

Senator DworsHak. How much that under the current fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Dopson. The current fiscal year is 5,412. 

Senator Rosertrson. The difference is 270, approximately ? 

Mr. Dopson. 270 was the difference I gave before in comparing the 
revised estimate with the original estimate, but it is 156 less than we 
have for 1953. 

Senator Roperrson. You eliminate 270 employees? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, below the original request. 

Senator DworsHak. Back in fiscal year 1950, which would take us 
back to about the time the operation of the Korean police action, you 
had 5,360? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. You can see how we built up with the de 
fense needs and now we are tailoring back. 

Senator DworsHak. You are not cutting back any so far as actual 
diminution of personne! is concerned: you are to be commended for 
the cut of 270 you proposed; but, actually, you are not making a very 
material reduction in personnel. 

Mr. Dopson. There have been new programs. Unless you make a 
detailed analysis of it, you do not get the full picture. The veterans’ 
unemployment-insurance program is one new one. 


VACANCIES 


Senator Ropsertrson. If you will yield, Senator, I would sav that 


one of my Democratic colleagues asked me where I was going this 
morning, and I said “To hear the Secretary of Labor.” 

He said, “I wish you would find out why they have so many unfilled 
vacancies over there. I understand they have a lot of vacancies that 


have not been filled.” 


80739—53——_-9 
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I said, “I am sure that given a little time they will find the right 
Republicans to fill them. 

Senator Dworsuakx. Who told you that? 

Senator Roperrson. A Senator from your area, not far from your 
State, a Democrat. 

Senator Dworsuak. He said they were looking for Republicans? 

Senator Rosperrson. He was not looking for them. I was predicting 
who would get the jobs. 

It is all right with me, because I am a Jeffersonian and a Jacksonian 
Democrat. Maybe the Secretary can give us some information on that. 

Do you have some key jobs that are vacant that you are going to fill / 

Secretary Durkin. I requested every bureau he: ad to justify the need 
before any job would be filled, and they have that right now before 
them so that they must confer and justify them. 

There are a few jobs where the wage-and-hour work has need for 
a few attorneys in the Middle West. 

Senator Roserrson. Not all of these 270 you are going to cut are 
Democrats are they ? 

Secretary Durkin. J could not say just who they are. I just do not 
know at this time. I have not approached it on the basis of what the; 
are, whether Democrats or Republicans, or what their politics may be. 

Senator Ture. I think you have a civil-service law that will have 
some influence on that. 

Secretary Durkin. I am sure it will. 

Mr. Dopson. You cannot tell today who it will be. When the layoff 
starts and the bumping starts, you never know. 

Senator Trnyr. You have civil service, veterans’ preference, all of 
the so-called flags down the way that will stop some. 

In the event you are endeavoring to reduce a number of persons 
employed, you do have those things. 

Senator DworsHak. It is a painless method of reducing the per 
sonnel, merely by attrition and not filling vacancies? 

Secretary Durxrn. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. You might make a clean sweep in this agency 
for enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act—it is all right with 
me. I can refer you to a case of a little sawmill operator in Virginia 
who sawed a crosstie. It was put in a bridge and somebody down 
from New York ran across the bridge. 

There was some question as to whether the interstate-commerce laws 
had been violated. 

Senator Ture. That is not only in Virginia. I can find you other 
places in the United States where that same situation may apply. 

Are there any other questions? 

If no one wishes to make any further statements, the meeting stands 
adjourned. 

We will meet at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., Monday, March 30, 1953, the sub 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a.m. Wednesday, April 1, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1953 


UNIrep STaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THI 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room I-82, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the sub 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENTS OF HARRY N. ROUTZOHN, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
SOLICITOR OF LABOR; JETER S. RAY, ASSOCIATE SOLICITOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR; WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICI- 
TOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION, OFFICE OF THE 
SOLICITOR; THOMAS J. KALIS, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION 
OF WAGE DETERMINATION, OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR; JAMES 
J. DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE SOLICI- 
TOR; JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT 
TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPART 
MENT OF LABOR 

APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor: Fo 
Office of the Solicitor, [$1,764,600] $7,774,600: P 


of the Solicitor shall be $14,800 per annum 


Amounts available fo 


Appropriation or estimate 
r'ransferred from “Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour 


Division, Department of Labor,’ pursuant to Public Law 
134 a 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred _-. 


Note,—Reimbursements from non-federal sources above 
property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c 
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Obligations by activities 


nd 


4. Enforcement 
laws 
Executive directior 


Titel 
1 otal d 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


r 


otal number of permanent positions 308 
Average number of all employees 293 290 
Personal services $1, 631, 970 $1, 631, 970 
rravel 58, 700 58, 700 
‘Transportation of things 1. 200 1, 200 
Communication services 19. 000 19, 000 
Rents and utility services » 950 9 250 
Printing and reproduction 8, 700 8, 700 
Other contractual services 19, 000 19, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 500 5) 
Supplies and materials 19, 700 19, 700 
l'axes and assessments 3, 580 3, 580 


Obligations incurred 1, 764, 600 1, 764, 600 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Turn. The committee will come to order. 

I believe we will proceed in order that we may try to get through 
this forenoon. 

Mr. Routzohn, Solicitor of Labor, you are here so you may proceed 
to make your statement in any manner that you desire to make it. 

Mr. Rovurzoun. Will it be an imposition for me to read this? 

Senator Tuyr. None whatsoever, sir. 

Mr. Rourzonn. I think you have a copy there. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rovurzonn. For the current fiscal year 1953, Congress appro- 
priated $1,764,600 for the Office of the Solicitor. 

The original 1954 estimate was approved in the same amount. 
However, as a result of the recent review of the estimates in the 
Department, a revised estimate has been submitted in the amount of 
$1,714,600, or a reduction of $50,000 from our current-year appro- 
priation. 

In addition, within-grade promotions in the amount of $16,400 will 
have to be absorbed in fiscal year 1954, thus making in effect a total 
reduction of $66,400 in the 1954 revised estimate for the Office of the 
Solicitor appropriation. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


The Office of the Solicitor is primarily a staff adjunct of the Office of 
the Secretary, with the responsibility of giving legal advice and coun- 
sel to all officials of the Department and relating’ to all the w dely 
different operating programs in the Department. 

Many of these programs are based on laws which are of a complex 
nature, requiring extensive interpretation and enforcement action 
and in some instances involving the distribution of large sums of 
money in the form ot OTANTLS. It follows that a steady need for sou d 
and effective legal advice and safeguards exists throughout tl 
Department. 

It might also be pointed out to the subcommittee that 1 the past 
fiscal year, 1952, the different activities in the Solicitor’s Oflice partic- 
ipated in the collection of $2,103,768 L very bstantial po 
which remained in the United States Treasury. 

Senator Ture. Do you mind if I interrupt you there at 
point ? 

What is that th { brings in thi ;sum of money ¢ 

Mr. Rourzoun. There is a breakdown following. 

Senator Ture. All right. Iam sorry for the interruption 

You may proceed, and we will reach it when you 
of your statement. 


1 
et to ti 


Oo 


DAM AGI tECOVERIES 


Mr. Rourzonn. Gross recoveries of damages made in third-party 


tort proceedings under the Employees’ Compensation Act totaled 
$1,671,189; liquidated damages collected under the Walsh-Healey Act 
totaled $316,135; fines levied for criminal violations of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act totaled $116,444. 

These figures do not include amounts collected as restitution for 
employees under the wage-and-hour law. 

Now, I may be able to answer your question a little more definitely 
than that. If I cannot I have some folks here with me who are very 
familiar with the details. 

The last item there, with reference to the criminal violations and 
the fines, speaks for itself. 

There was a recovery there in the way of fines that went 
Treasury of $116,444. 


LIQUIDATED DAMAGES UNDER WALSH-NEALY ACT 


Then, going back in reverse order there, the liquidated damages 
collected under the Walsh-Healey Act was $316,135. 

Senator Ture. Who pays those damages? 

Mr. Rowrzoun. Those are assessed against the employer or the 
contractor, and he pays those damages. Most of those, if not all, are 
under the child-labor provision. 

Senator Turse. Does the child get any reimbursement there in the 
event that the contractor has been in violation ? 

Mr. Rovurzonn. I think not. 

Mr. Ray. There is a $10-a-day liquidated damages assessed on the 
contractor for employing underage children on contract. 
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In other words, he breached his contract by employing males under 
16 and females under 18 years of age. 

Senator Ture. It is like a traffic violation? 

Mr. Ray. In a way, yes. There are recoveries, however, if they 
fail to pay them the overtime or the prevailing wage as has been 
determined for that particular industry. Then that goes by way of 
the Treasury into the hands of that particular employee. 

Senator Tuyr. That is any employer, whether he be a manufac- 
turer, a contractor, or any employer that employs youths under the 
age of 16 or a girl under the age of 18? 

This is the penalty imposed upon him in the same manner that you 
would impose a traffic fine of some kind ? 

Mr. Ray. It is somewhat that way, Mr. Chairman, but it is limited 
first to people who have contracts under the Walsh-Healey Act with 
the Government, that is, in contracts that exceed $10,090 or more for 
supplies and materials. 

This is not a general law. It is limited to Government contracts 
and the $10 a day is assessed after an administrative hearing, if they 
insist on that, or it might even go into court in a suit by the Attorney 
General if that is necessary. 

However, in most cases that is not necessary. They voluntarily 
pay or it may be withheld by the Government. 

Does that — r your quest ion ¢ 

You may be thinking of the general child-labor provisions wherein 
the penalty is imposed in a criminal action if it is willful. 

Senator Tuysr. This just applies to a contractor or an employer that 
is engaged in supplying the defense needs? 


Mr. Rourzoun. One who comes within the provisions of the Walsh- 
Healey Act. 

Mr. Ray. It is not limited to the defense needs; it is any contract in 
excess of $10,000. 

Senator Ture. With the Government? 

Mr. Ray. With the Government for supplies. 

Senator Tuy. All right, you may proceed. 


CLAIMS ASSIGNED TO GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Routzoun. The other item, I think, should be explained in 
more detail to you, because it might possibly be termed misleading. 
Yet at the same time I think it can be shown that there is a saving 
to the Government of $1,671,189 due to the recoupment, as I would 
term it, of moneys that are either paid out or would have to be paid 
out to employees of the Government, where there is a third party 
liability and either the injured party, the Government employee, 
brings the action, sometimes at the instance of the Solicitor’s Depart- 
ment, or he makes an assignment of his claim to the ( yovernment or 
settlement may be made direc tly through the Solicitor’s Office. 

As I say, recoupment is had for whatever the Government may have 
paid out or would have paid out to the Government employee. 

Perhaps that can be explained in a better fashion by some of these 
who have dealt with that act. Mr. Boote here handles that entirely. 

Would you explain that more in detail, Mr. Boote ? 

Mr. Boorr. Yes. 

Senator Ture. All right, Mr. Boote. 
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Mr. Boorr. Mr. Chairman, the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act is very similar to the workmen’s compensation laws of the 48 
States and practically all of them contain provisions providing for 
the recoupment of damages from a third party who happens to injure 
the employee in the course of his employment. 

A typical case, in the case of a Government employee, would be 
that of a postal carrier who happens to be struck by an automobile 
while crossing the street. 

A third party is responsible for that man’s injuries and, of course, 
the Government must pay the workmen’s compensation benefit to 
the employee. 

The purpose of this particular section of the law is to recoup for 
the benefit of the compensation fund as much as possible in an action 
for damages against the tortfeasor, the third party. 

Our function in this is to supervise and direct the institution of 
these damage actions. 

Senator Tyr. Let us take one case. We will say a postman 
crosses the street and he is struck by an automobile, and you apply 
the specific provisions of the Compensation Act. 

Suppose he is injured and is unable to work for 2 months, you give 
him how much money ¢ 


PAYMENT FOR INJURY 


Mr. Boorr. We would pay on a portion of his salary. The com- 
pensation law provides an average of two-thirds of an employee’s 


wage, 

Senator Tuyr. Would he get any damages for physical injury? 

Mr. Boorr. Yes. What happens is this: In the first place his 
compensation goes forth immediately. There is no hold - on that. 
Then we require him to institute an action for damages against the 
tortfeasor and in the event damages are collected he reimburses us to 
the extent of every cent that we have paid and whatever balance 
remains in his pocket after paying all the expenses of the suit, and 

forth, will stand as a credit against future payments. 

Senator Ture. That is right. 

In other words, you do not institute the court action. That will be 
handled in the same civil manner as if he had not been a postal em- 
ployee, because we will assume that the person operating and owning 
the car carries liability insurance. 

The claim is against the insurance company and suppose that you 
have advanced, we will say, in round figures, $5,000, and he collects 
$25,000. He reimburses you for the $5,000 that you have advanced, 
and whatever balance he has over legal fees, and so forth, is for his 
own pocket ¢ 

Mr. Boore. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. All right, that gives me a clear understanding of it 


FUNCTION OF OFFICE 


Mr. Rovurzoun. It may be helpful to the subcommittee if I were 
to review briefly the chief activities in the Office of the Solicitor for 
which our appropriation is expended. These activities which are 
listed on page 1 of the justification material before you are— 
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L. Litigation review, appe al, interpret: itions, and services on min 
mum-wage laws: The major portion of this activity is rel ne to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, as amended, and the Walsh-Healey Public 
Contracts Act. The extensive amendments in 1949 to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, including the raising of the minimum wage to 75 
cents per hour, has given rise to a high level of activity in the inter 
pretations and opinions portion of the program because of the legal 
complications involved in the objective interpretation of the new 
language and the changes in phrasing contained in the amendments 

At the same time the litigation portion of the program which is 
designed to have the courts determine by judicial construction the 
exact meaning of the new sections and provisions, as well as to enforce 
the overtime and higher minimum-wage provisions is, 1 am informed, 
continuing at an accelerated rate. 

Obviously the judiciai construction of the many changes in the act 
as a result of the 1949 amendments will be a prime function of t 
enforcement program for some time to come. 

2. Determination and coordination of enforcement of prevailing 
wage rates on federally financed construction: This activity arises 
from the Davis-Bacon Act and other related statutes which require 
the Secretary of Labor to determine the wage rates to be paid on 
federally financed construction projects; under Reorganization Plan 
No. 14 of 1950 this activity is also responsible for coordinating the 
efforts of Federal contracting agencies in obtaining compliance with 
the labor standards provisions of the various statutes related to Federal 
construction. 

With the construction of military, naval, and atomic-energy facili- 
ties, reaching into billions of dollars, the work in this activity undoubt 
edly will continue at a high level for some time to come. 

The essential point is that wage determination requests, as received 
from the Federal contracting agencies, be processed promptly in order 
not to impede the awarding of contracts on urgent public construction. 

Thus far we have been able to keep abreast of the requests being 
received from the contracting agencies and will exert every effort to 
continue to do so. 

3. Legal and legislative advisory services: This activity is made up 
of several programs including: 

A. Legislation and bureau service; 

B. Manpower and employment security ; 

Employees’ compensation ; 
D. International labor affairs; and 
E. Veterans’ reemployment rights. 











































REPORTS ON LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS 





The preparation of reports on legislative proposals in which the 
department has an interest including analyses, recommendations, and 
formulation of the official position of the department with respect to 
such legislative proposals is a very important aspect of this program. 

In the manpower and employment security program emphasis con- 
tinues to be placed on the civilian mobilization program operating 
through the State employment services, the veterans’ readjustment 
assistance program, and the unemployment insurance programs. 
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INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Senator Tuye. If you do not mind an interruption at that point, I 
notice the duties of the Solicitor in connection with the international 
labor affairs activ ity are set forth on page 9 of the justification. lt 
seems almost to be a repetition of the duties set out in the immediate 
office of the Secretary on page 6 of the justification, and on page 7 of 
the justification it is shown that 6 positions will be needed to clischarge 
these duties with no increase indicated in the number, but last year 
the subcommittee was advised that only 5 employees would be assigned 
to this work. 

For that reason the question occurs to me: Why the increase ¢ 

Mr. Rovurzoun. Mr. Ray or Mr. Dinneny, I believe, can answer 
that. I was not here last year and, therefore, cannot give you that 
answer. 

Mr. Ray. Mr. Chairman, there is no increase in the number of people 
doing the work. I do not know exactly just how it is set up, but 1t may 
be that one person is only part time on that who is an assistant solicitor 
under whom this international labor affairs function, along with 
other functions, is attached. 

It may be that that is not it; I am not sure, but it occurs to me. 

Senator Trye. Looking at the justification here, the positions as of 
last year were five. You state now in your justifications that there 
will be six assigned and that is why | raise the question. 

Right here it says: 

This activity consists of the following organizational units: 

(a) Legislation, bureau service and trial examining—1l4 positions 

(b) Manpower and employment security—nine positions. 

(c) Employees’ compensation—15 positions 

(7) International labor affairs—six positions 

I know that in the justification a year ago you gave us the figure o1 
tive, 

Legal services on international labor affairs you set forth here in 
the amount of $31,638 for 1953, and 5 positions. 

The report as of this vear shows that there are to be six positions 
there. That isthe reason I raised the question. 

Mr. Dinneny. Mr. Chairman, I can perhaps explain the differ- 
ence. Five positions were included last vear, the Assistant Solicitor 
and his secretary, and three attorney positions with addi 
graphic help as needed from our stenographic pool. 

In making up our operating budget this year, since v 
branch chief in charge of the International Labor Affairs Br 
all branch chiefs in our organization al se tup are entitled to 


, | 


lal steno 


lO 
l 


secretarial persons we shifted a nerson from the enoocr: 


Senator TH YE. Will l divisi mn show a minus of 1, then ? 
Mr. Dinneny. At the beginning of 
took that position out of the pool, y 

Senator Trrye. Sothere will be one less in the general poo! ? 

Mr. Dinneny. Yes. 

Senator Ture. You are not going to increase the overall figure ? 

Mr. Dinneny. No, sir. This is just a reassignment within the 
Solicitor’s Office that took place at the beginning of the fiseal year. 

Senator Torr. The general overall figures will show 1 minus whereas 
this particular function shows an increase of 1 ¢ 

4 


this current fise: 
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Mr, Dinneny. That is correct. It is just a reassignment of steno 
graphic help within the organization. 

(The following additional explanation was later supplied :) 

(Nore.—The above statement while essentially correct with respect to the 
stenographic position is not the exact explanation of the apparent discrepancy 
in the number of positions budgeted for international labor affairs in the current 
1954 estimate as compared with last year’s estimate and justification: The 
difference in the number of positions in the current estimate (6) as compared 
with last year’s estimate (5) is due to a revision in the activities listing approved 
at the beginning of the current fiscal year by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
General Accounting Office. As a result of this revision no positions in the current 
estimate are divided between activities whereas in last year’s estimate, half of 
the time of the Assistant Solicitor, and his secretary, in charge of the Division 
of International Labor Affairs and Veterans’ Reemployment Rights was dis 
tributed to the ILA activity and half to the VRR activity. In the current 
estimate and justification all of the time of the Assistant Solicitor and his 
secretary has been allocated to the ILA activity, chiefly because the bulk of their 
time is spent on this activity. Thus, in the current estimate the distribution ot 
the 10 positions in the Division shows 6 to the ILA activity and 4 to the VRR 
activity as against 5 and 5 in last year’s submission under the old activity 
listing. ) 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND MANAGEMENT SERVIC! 


Senator Tuyr. In the Executive Direction and Management Service 
you did have in the year 1953 base 57, and in the testimony a year ago 
we were advised that you would have 48. 

We find here that in the revised estimate for 1954 you are showing 
56, so that you actually have 8 additional positions that are listed 
in the 1954 estimate. 

Mr. Dinneny. I believe I can explain that, too. It is due to the 
change which the Bureau of the Budget approved in our activity 
setup. 

3efore the approved change the positions in the Executive Direction 
and Management Service activity were spread over several activities 
when we went to compute the activity cost, but this year they wanted 
to set up our aetivities so that all the positions in an organizational 
unit would be charged to 1 activity rather than being spread over 
Zor 3. 

Senator Ture. The net result is what? Will the Department show 
aminus? Or will it show a plus in the overall number of employees? 

Mr. Dinneny. The net effect will be no change. The number of 
positions will remain the same. It is just that a shifting has taken 
place. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, you found that this division required 
more employees than some of the other divisions and you have bo 
rowed from the other divisions in the course of the year in order to 
do the services of this division because of a lack of people actually 
assigned to it? 

Mr. Dinneny. In effect, that is correct, because we ordinarily would 
assign them stenographic and typist service as these attorneys need 
it, from our pool, but there is a branch chief and three other attorneys 
there and there is practically enough work to keep a GS-3 or GS-4 
stenographer going full time. 

Senator Tuyr. What is going to be the effect on the other divisions 
then when you draw that number out of the pool ¢ 
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Mr. Dinneny. Well, it is only 7% and they have been getting the 
equivalent of that all along, so that I do not think it will upset the 
rest of the organization. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, you are doing a different type of 
bookkeeping? You are assigning specifically here whereas formerly 
they just drew from the general pool ! 4 

Mr. Dinneny. That is correct. 


CLOSER ACCOUNTING CONTROL 


Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, if I might make a brief explanation, 
you will recall a couple of years ago we went through an activity 
budget: process and there has been an effort made over the past couple 
of years to try to tie the accounting closer to the activity so that there 
is a different listing of : activities this year slightly from last year and 
that is in an effort to have a more accurate ac ‘counting of the staff to the 
activity. It isto give an activity cost. 

The only thing I can say to verify that is that we have not increased 
the staff, but we are decreasing the staff in some places. 

The Office of the Solicitor has budgeted 308 jobs for the current fiscal 
year and next year 300 jobs. 

Through these changes in activity to make it portray a better ac 
counting of how we are spending our money there have been some 
shifts within the organization. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rourzonn. The employees’ compe nsation program arises out of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, Longshoremen’s and Har 
bor Workers’ Act, Defense Bases Act, and the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s compensation law. 


GENERAL INCREASE IN EMPLOYMEN'I 


All phases of the legal services in this activity will continue at a 
high level, particularly with the general increase in Federal employ- 
ment, in the longshoring and ship repair industries, and in work of 
Government contractors at overseas defense bases. 

Senator Ture. Is there going to be a general increase in the Federal 
employment ¢ 

That is a question that occurs to me at the present time. What 
would increase the number of Federal employees this year over the 
number in 1953? 

Mr. Boorr. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, the injury cases as 
they come in are usually for injuries in past periods and many, many 
employees have recurrences of disability. 

You cannot say that because there will be a reduction in employ 
ment this year that that will necessarily reflect a substantial overall 
reduction in claims. 

ADJUDICATION OF CLAIMS 


Senator Ture. How long does it take you to adjudicate a claim if 
you are carrying over such a load ? 

I thought that we were just about at what might be anticipated as 
the peak i in the 1953 fiscal year. It seems to me that 1953 should be 
the high peak and unless some unforeseen thing occurs, 1954 should 
be lower. 
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Mr. Boorr. That may be true, Mr. Chairman. Cases develop over 

a period of time, that is, a man who is injured this year will be on 
the compensation rolls perhaps for several years in a good many 
cases, and the load does not drop catastrophically with the drop in 
employment. 

The load tapers off depending on the severity and the frequency 
of the injuries, and a number of other factors, so that actually, while, 
of course, I cannot speak for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
because that is the administrative function that handles the claims, 
I do know from past experience that it will take some time for a drop 
in Federal employment to show an appreciable drop in the number 
of cases, 

Senator Ture. So you think that your load will be one which has 
been carried over from the fiscal year 1953 and prior ? 

Mr. Boorr. That is right. 

Senator Torr. How many years prior? 

Mr. Boorr. Well, from 1916, as a matter of fact. We have cases 
that have been on the rolls all that time. It is a cumulative thing. 
It keeps piling up. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, of course. I am not speaking entirely about 
the load that was thrown on you in 1953 of which you are still going 
to have to anticipate an increase in the fiscal year 1954. I realize 
that you may have some cases that very easily carry over. 
However, I would not assume that you had many from 1916, 





APPEALS FUNCTION 


Mr. Boorr. There also is the appeals function which is involved in 
the work under the Employees’ Compensation Act; and, of course, 
the appeals cases have been growing by leaps and bounds. 

Each year they practically double, and the peak has not anywhere 
been reached as far as appeal cases go. 

Of course. a case will not reach the Appeals Board for a long 
time after o actual fact of injurv. We know that the Appeals 
Board, which is coming up here, I assume, to justify its budget, 
will project the figures for the next year and for probably the year 
after that, but I do know that there are a substantial number of 
cases added each year to the Appeals Board group. 

Senator Tryr. It is a little surprising to me that vou would 
anticipate an increased burden in the 1954 fiscal year. That is the 
question that is a little difficult because it would seem to me that 
vou should not have too many cases which you would have to legally 
adindicate as a burden from 1953. 

Mr. Boorr. Actually. as far as the legal work is concerned, we 
have nothing to do with the adjudication of cases as such. 

Senator Tryr. Maybe T used the wrong word. I should have 
said “legal services,” rather than “adjudication.” 

Mr. Boorr. That is correct. As a matter of fact, the legal services 
required are in relation to the questions of law that arise in adjudi- 
cation of claims, and T do not know that you can necessarily tie the 
number of legal questions to the number of cases, because a few cases 
might develop more legal questions than a large number of cases. 
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Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, we probably have unforti 
ing in here in saying “oeneral increases in Federal e 
because Wwe really think Federal employn ent is goin 

However. what Mr. Boote } as be n tryll g to say 
in the workload coming to the Solicitor’s Office. 


For example, the Appeals Boa: 
year. They have been looking 
peak employment a year later 
their minds have been o} 
next year insofar as 
employees. 
Senator Tuyrr. H« 
minister the cases # 
Mr. Dopson. The Appeal had ; 
the Department of Labor inherited it. Last year 
gress asking for additional staff for the Appeals Boar 
did get approval for that additional statl, which 
around last September, and the \p ul Board 1 


its members down to operating o1 anel basis te 


cannot get caught up. 
However, at the present ti we have over a yeal 

Appeals Board. We ertainh hope te improve that, 

Improve it with the st fj that has ow een approved for us, 


type of board that is authorized by law—if that does not 
may have to recommend something different to Congress 
Senator Ture. You may proceed, sir. 


REGULATORY LABOR LAWS 


Mr. Rourzoun. 4. Enforcement of regulatory labor 

This activ ity which is carried on at the regional office le 
interpretation and enforcement of the regulatory labo 
administered by the Department; also include 
advice to the various bureaus of the De} iurtment 
level, including the Wage and Hour Division, the Bureau of Em 
ment Security. the Bureau of Employees Compensation, the Bure 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, th urean of Lal Statisti 
and the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

There are 10 regional offices and 1 Ter 

Civil and criminal litigation actions are in ‘ 
level; interpretations and opinions rendered, con ’ tended 
and special assignments handled. 

In conclusion, I should like to state to the subeommittee that I offi 
cially started with the performance of my duties on March 9. 1d 
have the advantage of surveying the nature and extent of these dut 
within the week or 10 days prior to my nomination and confirmation 

It is needless to state that these duties are so extensive that t] 
cannot be fully comprehended within such a short time. I ha 
fore requested that Associate Solicitor Jeter S. Ray: the admii 


1 
rhe rel 
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tive oflicer of the Solicitors Office, James J. Dinneny, and other mem- 
bers of my staff who are thoroughly familiar with the official fune- 
tions of the Solicitors Office be—and they are—present with me today 
to answer whatever details may need explanation. 

[ am in hearty accord with the expressed desire and known policy 
of the incumbent administration effectually to economize in all 
branches of our Federal Government; but, as you are aware, the Presi 
dent, in his state-of-the-Union message, expressed the view that the 
Department of Labor should be strengthened. 

Arbitrarily to cut the appropriation for the Office of the Solicitor 
might tend to weaken rather than strengthen the Department of 
Labor, assuming the Department’s need of adequate legal assistance. 

Senator Tryrer. I would agree with you, sir, that we should not have 
cases pending that involve human problems and human misery for a 
very lengthy period of time. That is something that I would abso- 
lutely be opposed to and I would support the Solicitor’s Office in order 
that these cases might be administered as speedily as possible in order 
to eliminate any further human misery than what they are already 
faced with. 

Mr. Rourzonn. The thought occurs to me this morning since we 
have been inquiring into the backlog of cases that, as just mentioned, 
without perhaps increasing the personnel of the staff we may be able 
by shifting some positions around some attorneys and all, to help take 
sare of this situation if there is anything from the Solicitor’s Office 
that will be helpful along that line. 

Of course, the board itself has its difficulties there and we can only 
get them as they are funneled through the Board of Review. 

We will endeavor to look into that matter and see what can be done 
to work out some satisfactory arrangement along that line. 

Senator Tyr. Senator Dworshak, unfortunately we had to pro- 
ceed in an attempt to hold to our schedule and, therefore, we proceeded 
with this statement of Mr. Routzohn’s before you arrived. If you 
have had an opportunity to check through his statement and care to 
raise any questions, you may proceed. 

Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Solicitor, your budget for the next fiscal 
year has asked for 300 positions. 

Mr. Rourzoun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. How many of those are under civil service? 

Mr. Rovutrzoun. I have not been able to ascertain that fact. 


CHANGES IN POLICY-MAKING PERSONNEL 


Senator Dworsnak. How many changes have been made already in 
your personnel, especially in the policy-making positions ? 

Mr. Rourzoun. There have been no changes made to the present 
time. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you contemplate any ? 

Mr. Rovurzonn. I certainly do. 

However, I have only been in there since March 9 and most of my 
time has been taken up with not only the immediate work on hand, but 
also with getting acquainted with the office. 

0 a ; 

Senator Dworsnax. There may be civil-service status for some 
policy-making officials, but it is your opinion that as soon as you can 
evaluate and — the functions of your office you may make some 
changes in the high posts? 
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Mr. Rourzonn. I intend to give that consideration. 

Senator Dworsnak. I am not suggesting necessarily that you do 
that because I have no knowledge of your staff and ee ‘apabilities 
of the individuals. I = merely somewhat intrigued by the argument 
that we encounter on Capital Hill frequently about changing the per 
spective and improving the functioning of the various executive 
branches of Government. 

That essentially is the responsibility of the meee and his 

Cabinet members, and your chief, Secretary Durkin, but I am wonder 
ing how are we going to make any decided improvement in policies if 
we retain all of the personnel of the preceding administration. 

Can you tell me how that can be accomplished ? 

Mr. Rovutzonn. I would not know. I do know that on the staff that 
I have these men have been there for a number of years and they are 
highly trained in their particular fields. They are almost invaluable 
because of that. 

Senator Dworsnax. In the legal positions particularly there is need 
for trained personne]; is that it? 

Mr. Rovurzoun. Yes. Having come from the outside, that is, from 
the Civil Law Branch into the Administrative Branch, I can very 
readily observe that it does require men of definite legal training in 
these particular branches of the administration. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. As I said Monday, your former colleagues on 

Capitol Hill have a great deal of respect for you and your outstand- 
ing ability inlaw. We are going to hold you responsible for shaping 
polici ies in the Solicitor’s Office with the sincere hope that we can 
correct any abuses which may have developed in the past. 

I do not know that there have been any, but we have had a lot of 
criticism because of delays and usually the retort is that there has 
been an inadequate supply of labor or personnel to take care of the 
requirements of the office. 

So far as I am concerned, I think we need a new approach with a 
addlentio€ on the part of all Federal personnel, especially at the 
policy-making levels, that we are not on a perpetual joyride and that 
we have a job to do if we are going to stabilize our Government and 
check these inflationary curbs. 

As I say, because I have great confidence in you, I am hopeful that 
you are going to do the job in an efficient manner. 

Mr. Rovurzonn. I believe we have adequate personnel so far as the 
legal staff is concerned. 


TOTAL LAWYERS 


Senator DworsHax. How many of the 300 are lawyers? 

Mr. Dinneny. 176, sir. 

Mr. Rovrzoun. And many of them are very valuable men. 

Senator Dworswak. I presume they are if they had any extensive 
service in the Department, but you still cannot tell me how many of the 
300 are under civil service? Can your assistant ? 

Mr. Dinneny. Well, of the 300, there are probably 125 or 130 of 
them listed as clerical administrative, so they would be under civil 
service. 

Some of those are in the competitive civil service and some are in 
the excepted service. I do not have the exact number, but I would 
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hazard the guess that about 70 or 75 of them are in the competitive 
civil service, and the remainder in the excepted service. 

(The following information was later supplied :) 

As of March 31 the Solicitor has 307 people on the roll 


178 were attorneys; 111 are excepted from civil service; 67 had civil-service 
tatus; 129 were clerical and administrative ; and all are civil service, 





Senator DworsHak. Some of these officials in high posts have been 
there for many, many years / 

Mr. Rourzonn. They have been. 

Senator DworsHak. Probably some of these are carryovers from 
the Hoover administration ? 

Mr. Rourzonn. I think there are a few. 

Senator DworsHak. They are career men ? 

Mr. Rourzonn. Yes. The gentleman just opposite you, Mr. Boote, 
has been in since, how long? 

Mr. Boorr. Since Cal ¢ oolidge came in. 

Senator Dworsuak. In that case, you have a lot of capability, 
then, not because you came in then, but I mean you have been able to 
retain your position for so many years. 


























REGIONAL OFFICE PERSONNEL 






Senator Tuyp. How many attorneys are stationed in these regional 
offices throughout the Nation ? 

Mr. Dinneny. We have 66 in the regional offices, sir. 

Senator Ture. That would be an average of how many in each 
regional office ? 

Mr. Dinneny. There are 10 regional offices and 1 territorial office, 
so it would be about 6 as an average. 
SALARY OF SOLICITOR 
Senator Tuyr. The appropriation estimate for the Office of So- 
licitor repeats the proviso inserted last year by the Senate author 
izing a salary of $14,800 for the Solicitor. I sent a letter over 
requesting Mr. Simms, the Senate legislative counsel, to formally ad- 
vise ns whether or not in his opinion the proviso of this year per- 
manently fixes the salary of the Solicitor. He replied to me; and in 
order that we have the complete record on this, we are going to place 
in the record at this point my letter to Mr. Simms and his reply to 
my letter. 

(The information referred to follows :) 













Marcy 31, 1953. 
Hion. Jonn H. StmoMs, 


Legislative Counsel, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. StmMs: The appropriation estimate submitted for the Office of the 
Solicitor, Department of Labor, is as follows: 

Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor: For expenses necessary for the 
Office of the Solicitor, $1,714,600 : Provided, That the compensation of the Solicitor 
shall be $14,800 per annum. 

The proviso fixing the salary of the Solicitor was added by the Senate last 
year in the precise wording quoted above. I believe that Department officials 
contacted Senator Chavez, subcommittee chairman, suggesting an amendment 
in conference to add the word “hereafter” at an appropriate place in the proviso 
and that he in turn had the matter discussed with your office. You in view of the 
legislative history of the proviso, as set out in the Senate Report No. 1486, in 
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formally advised the subcommittee that the provision perma 
lary of the Solicitor 
I wish vou would again review lis matter and present to the subcom: 
by 10 o’clock tomorrow morning if possible, your conclusions a oO 
or not the proviso adopted last year permanently fixes the salary of the 
at $14,800 per annum 

Sincerely yours, 


sa 


EDWARD 


niltee on Labo Fed 


MeMoRANDUM For Senator Try? 


This memorandum is submitted in response to your letter of Mareh 81, 1958 
requesting my views as to whether the proviso following the appropriation for 
the Office of the Solicitor of the Department of Labor for the fiscal yea 
fixes the compensation of the Solicitor on a permanent basis or whether the 
salary fixed therein is payable only during such f 

In my opinion, the provision should be « strued as permanent legisla 
rather than as a limitation upon the 19538 appropriation as a tempora 
vision effective only during the 19583 fiscal year 

It is possible to find decisions of Attorneys General and of the courts in which 
legislative provisions in appropriation acts have been regarded as permanent 
law, and others in which they have been treated as temporary In most cases 
where the intent of Congress has not been clear from the language employed 
has been necessary to consider the purposes of the Congress either as shown by 
the legislative history or the nature of the subject matter 

It would appear from the report of the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
(S. Rept. 1486, 82d Cong.) on the bill (H. R. 7151) which became the Labor 
Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953, that it was the intent of the committee 
in recommending the enactment of this provision to provide for the adjustment of 
the compensation of the Solicitor so as to conform to the amounts paid to 
solicitors and general counsels in other agencies. There is no indication, and it is 
indeed highly unlikely, that the committee would have desired that this adjust- 
ment be effective only for a temporary period. Asa matter of fact, the committee 
report quotes from the conference report on the 1949 amendments to the wage 
and hour law in which it is pointed out that the conferees failed to include a 
provision increasing the compensation of the Solicitor to $15,000 per annum only 
because they had been advised that the inclusion of such a provision under the 
particular parliamentary circumstances would have made the conference report 
subject to a point of order. It seems obvious that the conferees on those amend 
ments had in mind a permanent adjustment in salary 

It is true that the Congress has occasionally enacted temporary salary provi 
sions. For example, in certain cases increases have been made effective only 
during the period within which a position is held by a particular incumbent 
However, the usual practice of the Congress in adjusting salaries by statute has 
been to make such changes on a permanent basis. I find nothing in the legi 
tive history of the present provision which would indicate a purpose to 
from this practice 

Respectfully, 
Joun H. StmMs, Legislative Couns 

Aprir 1, 1953. 

Senator Tirye. In other words, we find that the salary was fixed at 
$14,800 last year. There seems to be some question on the interpre- 
tation of the proviso and if it does not carry over, the Solicitor will 
find himself somewhat financially embarrassed, so we wanted to be 
certain that we did not make a mistake on that. 

Mr. Rourzoun. I thank you for saving me further financial embat 
rassment. 

Senator Tuyrr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rourzonn. I thank the chairman and also I appreciate these 
expressions from my former colleague who has confidence in my desire 
to do a good job. 
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Bureau or Laspor STANDARDS 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
LABOR STANDARDS; BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES, BUREAU OF 
LABOR STANDARDS; WILLIAM G. MARKS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
SAFETY STANDARDS, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS; WILLIAM 
P. McCAHILL, CHIEF, DIVISION FOR THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS; ROBERT P. VAN ZANT, 
BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS; JAMES E. 
DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR; AND V. 8S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 






Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Standards: For expenses necessary for 
the promotion of industrial safety, employment stabilization, and amicable 
industrial relations for labor and industry; performance of safety functions of 
the Secretary under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as amended 
(5 U. 8. C. 784 (c)); performance of the functions vested in the Secretary 
by title I of the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 U.S. C. 159 (f) and 
(z)); and not to exceed $75,000 for the work of the l’resident’s Committee on 
National Employ the Vhysically Handicapped Week, as authorized by the Act 
of July 11, 1949 (68 Stat. 409), including purchase of reports and of material 
for informational exhibits; and expenses of attendance of cooperating officials 
and consultants at conferences concerned with the work of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards ; [$624,000] $928,000. 












inalysis of appropriation base for 1954 









Appropriation, 19538 a 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, defense production 
activities, Labor” ; . 214, 000 


$624, 000 










Total estimated obligations for 1953 ee _ 838, 000 


Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 ra thrin eieta dtp nie 928, 000 





Net change requested for 1954__-__...-.-------__---- ._.---.. +90, 000 


Obligations by activities 









Adjusted 1953 Original esti- Revised esti- Revised 
| base mate, 1954 mate, 1954 change 
Description pa - 





Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 
- Amot Am¢ : A BT as i r 
| tions ount tions Amount tions mount tions Amount 
















1. Development and promotion of 
sound labor laws and labor 















practices 
(a) Legislative standards and 
State services 14 $96, 575 46 | $237, 338 37 | $193,068 +23 | +$96, 493 
(b) Safe working conditions 56 438, 572 56 438, 572 54 425, 573 —2 —13, 000 
(c) Youth employment 19 111, 371 24 127, 108 22 119, 378 +3 +-8, 007 
(d) International labor 4 23, 129 4 23, 129 4 23, 129 
(e) Employment of physi- 
cally handicapped 4 71, 304 9 74, 804 Q 69, 804 —1, 500 
2. Registration of labor-union data 7 28, 355 7 28, 355 7 28, 355 
3. Executive direction and manage- 
ment services bdlstslatia 12 68, 694 12 68, 694 12 68, 694 |......}.....- 
Total obligations.............. 121 838, 000 158 998, 000 145 928,000 | +24 +90, 000 





eS — — 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classificatio 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAI 


lotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
rransportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


Senator Ture. The next will be Mr. William L. Connolly, the 
rector of the Bureau of Labor Standards, with his assistants. 

You may proceed, Mr. Connolly. 

Mr. Connotiy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


As you know, the Bureau of Labor Standard’s program is essen 
tially one of State service. We work with the States, giving tech- 


nical assistance on labor laws and their administration to State gov- 
ernments, legislative commissions, labor, management, and other in 
terested groups and individuals. We help in developing and adapt 
ing labor standards as requested by the States and analyze and make 
available information regarding State action on labor standards. 

The Bureau gives a continuing service not only to these groups, but 
to the Association of Governmental Labor Officials and the Associa- 
tion of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 

The Association of Government Labor Officials are the labor com- 
missioners of the States and the Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions are the workmen’s compensation commis- 
sioners of the States. 

This advisory service extends across the broad field of labor stand- 
ards, including workmen’s compensation, child labor, wages and hours, 
wage payment, and wage collection. 

The kernel of this program is the making available to the States 
who need it information regarding the successful experience of other 
States. 

It serves as a center of information on developments and trends on 
State labor standards to Federal agencies, labor, management, and the 
States themselves. The Bureau is the only place in the Federal Gov- 
ernment where such information and advice are available. We are 
never able to answer all the requests for help we get. 

The Bureau also negotiates and services Federal-State agreements 
whereby the States inspect establishments for compliance with the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and make safety inspections required under 
the Public Contracts Act—without cost to the Federal Government— 
in 25 States. 
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Cooperative agreements are negotiated for acceptance of State age 
and employment certificates as proof of age under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 44 States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. 

These Federal-State agreements not only eliminate duplication in 
these fields of labor law administration, but they also save the Fed- 
eral Government large sums of money every year. 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


During the next fiscal year we hope to extend our program of State 
service to help the States deal with the problems of workers who are 
practically a forgotten group—the miar atory agricultural worker. 
This group, a million or more, required to harvest. and process the 
Nation’s agricultural products, move from State to State, lacking 
practically all the securities and protections that other workers have. 

It is not a new problem. We have had studies, investigations, and 
recommendations since the 1920’s, but little has been done about it. 

Senator Ture. If I might interrupt at that point, in 16 pages of 
the justifications there is a plea for $104,500 to begin a new program 
to improve working conditions for the migratory farm worker. This 
is a similar request to one that was presented to us last year by the 
Office of Education in the Federal Security Agency to begin a new 
program to improve the educational opportunities for this group, 
which request was disallowed in its entirety by the Congress, so th: 3 
you are raising a similar question as to what had been denied : 
year ago. 

Mr. Connotuy. That was in the educational field, but this is the 
entire field, and I have the chief of that division here who has charts 
and I would like to have her go into it later. 

Senator Tuyr. However, they denied the labor side of the question, 
too, did they not? 

Mr. Conno.uy. No, sir; this is the first time a request on the labor 
side has been included by the Department of Labor. We initiated 
this request as a result of the 1950 investigation by President Tru- 
man’s Commission on Migratory Labor, and as a result of the subse- 
quent report of the Senate . Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Manage- 
ment Relations. The program was approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. ; 

Senator Tryr. Was that one of the reasons why there is an esti- 
mated 24 employee increase? 

In your revised estimate you show $928,000 and 145 employees. 
The original estimate submitted in January was $998,000 and 158 


em nloyees. 
he revision calls for $70,000 less and 13 fewer employees, but when 


you examine the entire question you find that even though you have 
a revised estimate here you still have an increase of 24 employees over 
the 1953 base. 
Mr. Connotiy. That is entirely this matter of migratory labor. 
Senator Tuyr. What are you going to do with this number of 


employees ? 
Mr. Connotuy. They will be entirely in the migratory labor field. 


Senator Tarr. What I had reference to was requested last year 
and was denied last year. 
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Mr. Connotiy. That was not requested by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. That was the Office of Education. 

With all of the investigations and one thing or another that have 
been made and legislation put before the Congress to handle this 
problem, we came up with the idea and the thought—and I really 
believe this to be true—that we could put on a migrant labor program 
patterned after our safety program in which there was no legislation 
needed, but that we would get cooperation from the States and the 
communities to allow them to do their own job. 

We have a good example in Hoopeston, Ill., where they have a very 
terrific problem, and we have material that we are going to show to 
indicate to you what they did in Hoopeston, Ill. 

As to your own State of Minnesota, I think we have material there 
where a community got together and did a splendid job for the chil- 
dren going into school. These children have been denied and are still 
denied schooling. 

Senator Tuyr. Are these 24 additional employees going to be used 
in this program ? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Just inthis program. This is purely a promotional 
and educational program. 

Senator Ture. However, it requires 24 new employees with salary 
and traveling expenses, and we are trying to economize. 

Here we are expanding by 24 employees in that one division. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. That is what it is, 
but we believe that in doing this it is really an economy move because 
if legislation were ever passed for anything of this sort, it would run 
into many millions of dollars. 

Senator Tuyr. However, Congress has denied it in the past. 

Mr. Connotiy. I know. 

Senator Tarr. Then why do we walk into it now ? 

Mr. Conno.iy. I cannot say what the Congress would do, but I 
know there are a great many pressure groups throughout the country, 
all these child labor organizations, parent-teacher organizations, and 
all these groups, that are continually pressuring for this. 

Senator Tye. Of course, they are peaeversne every year, but in 
this instance there seems to be a weakening to the pressure. 

Mr. Connotiy. Well, I cannot tell that as well as you can 

Senator Ture. I am talking about the number of new positions and 
the number of new employees requested. 

There are 24 of them, and there were a great many more before the 
revision came about. 

Even here we see the record showing 24 additional positions and 
we know that a position of this nature is going to require a tremendous 
amount of traveling expense and per diem subsistence. 

Mr. Conno.iiy. I think the whole program, Mr. Chairman, is 
$90,000. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, I realize that, but that is $90,000 over last 
year. 

ORIGINAL REQUEST 


Mr. Connotiy. That is exactly right. Our original request to tne 
Bureau of the Budget was for a quarter of a million dollars on an 
annual basis and they allowed that, but they did say that because of 
lapses they know woul | ti ake pl ace, the y were iV ing us Sy! 6 OOO be- 

cause they did not think We coll | move any faster than tha 
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However, they left the door open for us to come back next year for 
the quarter of a million dollars ¢ again. 

In the revised budget that has been reduced further to $90,000, but 
the Bureau of the Budget believed that the program was a good one 
and thought to try out this sort of thing $90,000 would probably : save 
the Government the expense of putting in legislation. Something had 
to be done sometime or other on this particular problem, and it can- 
not be done altogether by the States as far as legislation is concerned, 
because of the way these people cross State lines in following the 
crops, so that if we were to put in this program I believe we could 
prove that legislation is not needed. 

After a certain period of time when we got this thing rolling and 
got enough of these communities interested in our program and doing 
something on their own about it, we could slacken back where we 
would just become a service agency with a few people to service all 
these communities that had these programs, whereas in legislation, it 
has been at least my experience in the Federal Government, thinking 
of Federal legislation, that it builds up all the time. 

Senator Tuyr. That has been the record. It is a positive record 
of experiences. 

Mr. Connotty. This program is to work just the opposite, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Ture. I hope so. 

Mr. Connotiy. I am sure it will. We have proved it in our safety 
program and I am sure we can do it in this. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Connotiy. Now we have a national recognition of the urgency 
to do something about this growing problem along with a rise in 
interest on the part of many of the States into which these migrant 
workers come. 

The Bureau believes that much can be done here through voluntary 
action; that this is the kind of program in which a cooperative ap- 
proach of citizens, growers, workers, and State agencies working 
together can find ways and means to achieve results. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


The Bureau proposes to give assistance and advice to the States 
in this field as we have done over the years in connection with indus- 
trial safety and other employment problems. The States are asking 
for help in seeing how they can begin to do something in this field. 

The Bureau hopes to make a beginning in helping the States to 
make a start on programs which will help to bring these workers and 
their families into the status of real Americans and at the same time 
make of them more productive workers. 

Senator Tre. It is true, however, that these are migratory workers, 
if I may interrupt further, and they are the imported workers in 
many instances. 

You are not trying to make citizens of them ? 

Mr. Connotty. No; we are only talking about American citizens. 

Senator Ture. This program is not going into the migratory 
workers ? 

Mr. Connotiy. Yes, but we are not touching the Mexican imported 
labor. We are not talking about that group. These are citizens 
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of the United States who for many reasons have been forced into the 
migratory field. 

Senator Taye. How are you going to separate these migratory 
workers / 

Mr. Connotiy. Of course, the Mexican worker is under contract 
and that is an entirely different thing, an agreement between the 
United States Government and the Mexican Government, and it is 
very seldom that both of these groups go into the same areas. 

Senator THyr. You cannot separate them like you would separate 
a herd of cattle or sheep. 


ILLINOIS CASE CITED 


Mr. Connotiy. That is true, but we would not be interfering in 
that. That would be up to the people in the community. 

In the case of Hoopeston, IIl., here was a situation where the people 
just dreaded the time when these migrant workers would come in, 
although they needed them and they had to have them. Yet they were 
the kind of people that were just not acceptable to the community. 
That community got together and did something about it. In the 
old days the storekeepers did not want them in the stores, and the 
children were not permitted in their schools. Even the doctors and 
health authorities did not want them around their children, but they 
got together and did something. Now these people very seldom leave 
Hoopeston. They have accepted positions. The merchants have said 
they are good business people, and the children have made good 
records. 


Senator DworsHak. Has this program been carried on in the past, 
or is it entirely new ¢ 

Mr. Connotty. It is entirely new. 

Senator Dworsnak. Have you not had this migratory program set 
up through the functioning of State organizations ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. Very little has been done in the State organizations. 
That is one of the things we want to promote. 


IDAHO SITUATION 


Senatur Dworsuak. That is hard for me to believe. Out in my 
State of Idaho we have migratory workers, Mexicans and Indi: ins 
from the Southwest, and different groups, and they have been very 
efficient. They have been accepted in the communities. I know in my 
particular area where we have sugar beets and in the harvest season 
we have Indians from the Southwest and there is no inclination to 
treat them in any other way than with complete hospitality and to 
encourage them, because certainly it is a reciprocal matter. You cannot 
expect any migrant worker to do a good job unless you give him 
some consideration. You say this has not been done in the past ? 

Mr. Connouzy. It has not been done by the Federal Government. 

Senator DworsnHakx. Do you know whether the States have been 
doing a good job? 

Mr. Connotiy. Very few. In some cases, such as your own State, 
there may be fairly good conditions, but in the great majority of 
places, Senator, the conditions are pretty horrible. There have been 
all kinds of reports gotten out on that. 
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Senator Dworsuak. We have had this program for 10 years, have 
we not? Are you talking about agricultural workers who start in in 
California early in the season and then move across the country / 

Mr. Connotiy. They follow the crops. 

Senator Dworsnak. Yes; they follow the crops. You say that that 
has not been integrated and has not worked successfully ¢ 

Mr. Connouuy. Very few places have done it. They have attempted 
to do a good job out in California, but they do have problems that come 
up from time to time. Hoopeston, Ll, has set up a very good program 
there. 


LACK OF COORDINATION 


Senator Dworsuak. I understand, for instance, from our State 
director, who is a very personal friend of mine, George Gochnour, that 
this program has been carried on a number of years. I cannot under 
stand that there is at the present time a complete lack of liaison or 
coordination between the States and the Federal Government. I can- 
not conceive it at all. 

Mr. Connouiy. There is not anybody in the Federal Government 
but the Bureau of Labor Standards that has any authority to move 
into that particular thing. The Bureau of Labor Standards is the only 
one, only on the basis of labor standards, but we have no money. 

Senator Dworsnak. What is the Federal unit that has cooperated 
with the States in the past on farm employment ? 

Mr. Connouiy. Perhaps the Department of Agriculture or perhaps 
the Office of Education. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think it has been working under the Employ 
ment Service, has it not? 

Mr. Connotty. No; they have a placement service there which is a 
little different from that. 

Senator DworsHak. That is what I am thinking of. 


PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Connouiy. That is the placement of these people. That has 
nothing to do with their standards or anything of that sort. They 
have attempted in some ways, for instance, where Federal camps were 
built, but they were turned back to the growers. However, in many 
cases they have slipped right back to the old category of where they 
are pretty horrible places to live. 

Senator Dworsnax. They are maintained as they were during the 
war by groups of farmers who need this labor, 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right, but they have run down a great deal 
since the Federal Government had them. They are still the best of the 
lot. 

Senator DworsHakx. Who supervised that operation during the war 
on the part of the Federal Government budget ? 

Mr. Connotiy. Department of Agric ulture. 

Senator Dworsuak. You people were not in the picture at all? 

Mr. Connotiy. No; we were not. 

Senator Ture. The larger industries will have living quarters and 
accommodations and supervision of this migratory worker, like the 
canning factory, canning peas, or sweet corn, or any of the so-called 
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canhing crops. They take car of that migratory worke} 


to his living quarters, etc., because I know in our State \ 
forth a tremendous effort to take care of the migratory 
make certain that he has better living conditions on the 
farm. 
Mr. Connouzy. That is true. Minnesota is one of the good Sta 
Senator Tuyr. However you are proposing an entire new statl 
the field of education and promotion. 
Mr. Connotiy. Of the migrant workers. 
Senator Tuyr. When I said “education” I did not mean 
of educational activities, but it is to educate better supervi 
respect in the community of the migratory worker. 
Mr. Connouizy. That is right. 
Senator Tye. That is what you are proposing to do with 
hew positions or employees that you are asking for ¢ 
Mr. Connoutyiy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Tuyr. However, it is a new program over and above what 
you have done in other years ¢ 
Mr. Connouuiy. That is right. 


BUDGET APPROVAL 


Senator Dworsuak. Has it been approved by thu 

Mr. Connouuiy. Yes, it has. 

Senator Dworsuak. How recently 4 

Mr. Conno.iy. The first request was for a quarter of a million dol 
lars and the Budget Bureau approved that, but said because of not 
being able to get started we get only S156.000, Under the revised 
budget the $156,000 went over and the Bureau of the Budget O. K.'d 
$90,000. My budget director just tells me it is $104,500. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are asking for how much, $156,000 / 

Mr. Conno.iy. No; that was what was approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget originally. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are asking for what? 

Mr. Connouuy. The Bureau of the Budget allowed us $104/ 
the revised estimates. 

Senator Tuyr. However, your revised budget still calls for $90,000 
for these 24 employees, which is in excess of the 1953 year. 

Mr. Van Zanr. It is 26 jobs at $104,500 for migratory labor, and 
then there were 2 jobs in another activity that have been taken out. 

Senator Dworsuak. I notice on this you are asking for 37 positions. 

Mr. Van Zanr. That was before the revision. 

Senator Dworsnak. How are we supposed to know which one to 
take? Are we to look in the crystal ball ? 

Mr. Van Zant. We have submitted revised figures. 


Senator Dworsnak. I have this figure showing $156,500. 

Mr. Connouiy. Here is our revised budget here. The Bureau of 
the Budget gave it tous. Here is the new budget. 

Mr. Dopson. Senator Dworshak, we just received very recently the 
revised fir res from the Bureau of the Budget and time did not per- 
mit overall detail changes, but we do have a cover sheet showing the 
changes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you for that information. 

Senator Tyr. You may proceed, Mr. Connolly. 
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SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Connotuiy. The Bureau is also a service agency to State gov- 
ernments, labor and management groups to foster better safety per- 
formance. The national injury frequency rate for all manufacturing, 
which had been going down since 1946, rose in 1950 to 14.7 and in 
1951 to 15.5. 

The Bureau conducts safety training courses for safety personnel 
of the State governments, management, and labor. 

Another function is special industry programs. We develop engi 
neering surveys of typical plants within an industry, prepare engi 
neering flow charts and educational releases, which the State labor 
commissioners send to plants within their States. We also assist the 
States in training people to go into the plants and promote the pro 
gram. Page 22 of our budget submission shows the results of some 
of these special industry programs. 

Another function is the determination of occupations hazardous 
for minors under the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. During this year, orders will be issued on marine shipboard 
occupations and operation of paperworking machines. During 1954, 
studies will be made in the clay products industry and the construc 
tion industry. 

We conduct safety-promotion activities under the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act and the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Act, which 
consists of promotion in all Federal establishments, as well as assist- 
ance to longshore work and harbor operations and in ship-repair work. 

During the current fiscal year, it is anticipated that 700 visits will 


be made to places of employment, and engineering surveys are being 
conducted in private a5 bres aboard ‘ships, barges, and various 


Federal operations to study conditions relating to plant layout, work 
methods, equipment, gear, and tools. 

Other technical services of the Bureau include development of 
safety codes, as requested by the States; and engineering studies and 
analyses of hazards of specific industries. 

The Bureau services the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety 
and participates in governors’ conferences and conferences called by 
labor and management groups. 

Services are also provided for the Federal Safety Council, which 
acts as a clearinghouse and a medium for the exchange of information 
on safety activities and related subjects between Federal departments 
and agencies and between the various field safety councils. 

Senator Ture. That is just a continuation ? 

Mr. Connoiiy. That is just a continuation. 

Senator Tuyr. You have been doing that? 

Mr. Connotiy. We have been doing that right along. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, your safety program is an endless 
task because there needs to be a review and checking up to make cer- 
tain that men do not become negligent by routine operation. That 
is something that is neither new this year and it will not be a new 
program for next year. It will be with us forever. 
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STATE ACTIVITY 


Mr. Connotiy. Again that program, Mr. Chairman, is geared to 
make the States strong enough to do their own job. 

Senator Tuy. Some of the States have even gone beyond what your 
own Federal activities have been. Some of them have set patterns 
that you have taken and incorporated into your own program in your 
educational function. 

Mr. Connotiy. And brought them into other States. 

Senator THyr. Some States have some outstanding men in the field 
of safety and they have gone forward and done a pretty good job, 

Mr. Conno.tty. Your own Arthur Rohweder is one of them. 

Senator Ture. I had that in mind. I do not think the Federal 
Government has been able to do much better than what Mr. Rohweder 
has done in the State activity. 

Mr. CoNNOLLY. You are right. He called me one day a couple of 
years ago when this program was just really getting going and he 
said, “Connolly, this is the greatest program. You know, a couple 
of years ago I could not get anybody interested in safety and I worked 
my head off.” He said, “Now, everybody wants to get inthe act. It 
is really a shot in the arm.” 

Senator Taye. The State can do more than you can do. 

Mr. Connotiy. Much more. 

Senator Tiyr. Because they are there; and, if they get the union 
the business executives, and the chambers of commerce interested in it 
to a point where they have general public participation, they can lick 
this question. 


OBSERVATION OF HAZARD 


Getting off the point here, I do not know when they constructed the 
park right outside here north of the Capitol and just west of the 
Senate Office Building, but the first month that I was here in 1947 
I walked down this ramp from the street to the Senate garage and 
one morning I saw three small children playing up on the grass just 
at the edge of this r amp. The ramp has a dropoff of at least 14 or 15 
feet as you enter the garage, and here the grass just came right up flat 
with the cement of this retaining wall. A child could be running and 
run right over it and fall those 14 or 15 ae 

I looked around until I found the authorities responsible for that 
and I called it to their attention. I said, “I would not have such a 
hazard about my home that you have here, and yet this is public 
property and you have permitted this hazard to e xist here ever since 
you laid out this park.” I said, “For gracious’ sakes, get a fence up 
there so a kid playing will not topple over and fall a distance of 15 
feet and hit a concrete floor.” It was not but a few weeks or a few 
days afterward that a new fence was put in right up here at the park. 
You can see it from the window here. 

There was an example of somebody just noticing something that 
others had passed by for years. That is what you are faced with i 
the industrial plant. You are faced with exactly that. Men may be 
working here and never think of a hazard and another man will come 
along and see the hazard the first time he passes through the plant. So, 
it is an endless educational process. 
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Mr. Connoutiy. That is right; and not only that, Mr. Chairman, 
but we find the industry within the State will : cept their Sta 

people much better than they will the Kederal Government. ‘Thi 
federal Government going into some of those plants is just completel 
































poison, and you cannot be a good promoter unless you are accepted. 

Senator Tuyn. You have to get more than just a regulatory official 
order to safeguard their health and well-being: and technical and 
they have their award dinners and they are given awards for certain 
safety functions, a record of no accidents, no loss of time, ete. Yo 
get these awards issued to the various plant managers, and that is the 
incentive of which you cannot make a regulatory order to carry out. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right. 

Senator Tuyer. [am sorry | have gotten off the point. 

Mr. Connouiy. Of 2,000,000 accidents, only about one-tenth of 1 
percent were for law violations. 





YOUTH EMPLOYMEN'I 





In the field of youth employment the Bureau is concerned with 
promotion of good practices in the hiring and supervising of young 
workers so that their employment is useful for the economy and does 
not interfere with their education and future competence. 

The Bureau prepares child-labor regulations under the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and advises the Secretary 
of Labor, the Office of the Solicitor, and the Wage and Hour Division 
on child-labor problems and policies in the administration of the act 

Studies are conducted on the employment of young workers in 
order to safeguard their health and well-being, and technical and 
advisory services on child-labor problems are vive to interested 
agencie and individuals. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR 





In the international labor field, the Bureau prepares reports on 
behalf of the United States to the International Labor Organization 
concerning the extent to which the United States and the several 
States meet the standards of international conventions and recom 
mendations. Technical reports are developed and material is pre 
pared in the field of labor-law administration for foreign govern 
ments. Reports are made to the International Labor Organization 
on progress by the States in adopting the standards of the inter- 
national conventions. 

















EMPLOYMENT 





OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 













Mr. Chairman, I have a letter here from Dr. 
saying how sorry he was that he could not be here. 
Senator Ture. This seems to be a letter that might well go in the 
record. I am going to insert Dr. McIntire’s letter in the record right 
at this point. 


McIntire on that 
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THE PRESIDENT’S M MIT’ 1N EMPLOYMENT OF THI 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED, 
UNIrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, March 81, 1953 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C 


Dear SENATOR: Since my presence was needed on the west coast this week, I 
regret that I shall not be able to appear before your committee to discuss the 
work of the President’s Committee. Our vice chairman, Mr. Earl Gammons, 
is also busy today on Columbia Broadcasting System business and hence is 
unable to appear before your committee either. However, I am sure that 
Members of the Senate are quite familiar with the committee’s informational 
and educational programs during the past 5 years. 

As you know, the President’s committee is a citizen group which has as its sole 
objective the creation of a proper climate in which qualified physically handi- 
capped men and women can obtain equality of job opportunity We work 
closely on a mutually cooperative basis with governors’ committees in all the 
States and Territories. We also have a record of real accomplishment in our 
relationships with the various Federal departments and agencies, many of whom 
have made real contributions in their own eimployme tices 

Our major needs for the forthcoming fiscal yea re for personne! services 
travel money, and for printing. These funds “will ¢ enable us to continue to serve 
the States and communities and to sponsor such projects as the annual essay 
contest participated in by 40 States and Territories this year. We will also again 
award the President’s trophy to the handicapped person of the year and a 
physician’s award, both of these in the President’s name. 

These funds will enable us to average $100 per State for travel, $200 per State 
for printing, and an overall average service to the States of some $1,400 each on 
the entire budget request. 

Our executive committee composed of some 25 p ! it Is, 
such groups as the National Association of Manufacturers, Chamber 
merce, General Federation of Women’s Clu Congress of Indus il Or 
tions, American Federation of Labor, American Legion, Disabled American 
Veterans, American Medical Association, and others, establishes the policies and 
approves the plans under which the staff operates. Both the chairman and vice 
chairman serve without compensation at the pleasure of the President and con 
sult personally with him and with the Secretary of Labor on major decisions 

During one 5-week period last year the 2 senior staff officers and I covered 
speaking engagements in 22 States at the requests of governors and State chair 
men. We believe such field contracts are most important and expect to dire 
much of our efforts to better serving the States next year. 

The able Director of the Bureau of Labor Standards, Mr. Connolly, is quite 
familiar with many of the details of the President’s Committee work and I have 
asked him to answer any questions you may have. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ross T McIntire, M. D.., ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. The Bureau provides services for the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, 
which works with private and public groups in developing and carr 
ing out programs and activities designed to secure greater empl 
ment opportunities for the physically handicapped. 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DAT 


The Bureau maintains the file of union organization ai 
data required to be filed with the Se retary of Labor by th 
Management Relations Act, 1947. As of February 19! 
unions had completed one or more annual registrat ions. 

Mr. Chairman, that is my regular statement, but I have two 
here, one, Miss MeConnell, who has this migrant labor, and the ot 
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Mr. Marks, who handles the safety work. They have charts that | 
think would be of interest to you. 

Senator Tarr. We will be most certainly happy to hear from Miss 
McConnell. We have seen you following every discussion in detail. 

Miss McConneti. You have seen me for a good many years, I think, 
Senator. 

Senator Taye. Yes, indeed. You may proceed. 

Miss McConnewy. Before I start showing these charts which I think 
you may be interested in, as something of a background of what we see 
this migratory labor picture to be, I would like to say that my first 
experience with this migratory labor problem was in a State labor 
department and that was more than 20 years ago. I have maintained 
continual interest in that field and yet we have been unable, because 
we have not had the staff that could go and work with the States in the 
same way that we have worked with the States on industrial safety 
and other labor problems, to do a job in this field. It is in that type 
of a labor problem that we are presenting our request for a migrant 
labor program this year. 

This chart is a picture of the hired agricultural labor force as it was 
shown in 1950 and of the hired seasonal and regular farm workers. 
The migrant worker comprises approximately a million. Those are 
the domestic migrants, Senator. These are the people who come from 
our own United States into other areas of the country. 


PATTERNS OF MIGRATION 


This next chart, which is prepared from material from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, shows the main patterns of migration, which you 
perhaps are familiar with, the migrations that stem from the Texas, 
Oklahoma, and New Mexico area, the migration from southern Cali- 
fornia, and the eastern coast migration, which is chiefly the negroes 
from the Deep South that start their migration in the extreme south- 
ern part of Florida about November, come up the coast into the lower 
New England States, and then go back in the fall and start that migra- 
tion again. 

Senator Dworsuak. I notice on that chart you have no influx of 
Indian labor from New Mexico and Arizona up into the beet sections 
of the Northwest. Can you explain that? 

Miss McConnett. I cannot exactly. This material was prepared 
for us in the Department of Agriculture and I think what they are 
showing here are the main lines of migration. I do know that the 
Indians from this area in here move up into many of these States. 
These lines do not show every group of migrants that move. 

This particular chart is merely an illustration of some of the crops 
that these domestic migrant workers work on. Many of you are 
familiar with these in your own areas. The domestic migrant, of 
course, is used for the most part in the type of agricultural employ 
ment that involves hand work. It is there that this particular need 
arises. 


PAY OF MIGRANT WORKER 


This next chart gives you perhaps something of the problem that 
the migrant farm worker faces. In 1949, for example, the average 
factory hourly earnings were $1.40. The hired farm workers were 
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55 cents, and that 55 cents included the perquisites which he got, if 
he got housing or other perquisites. 

Senator Ture. Usually that 55 cents for the hired farm worker 
would probably give him board, room, and clothes. 

Miss McConnetu. Not for the migrant worker. 

Senator Tuye. Yes; quite a number of the migrant workers. A man 
may come up and go to work in some of the northern regions at the 
commencing of feeding which might be in April. He may work 4 
or 5 months and remain just in that home and yet he could be classed 
as a migrant worker. He would have his board and room and he 
would likewise have probably clothes washing given him. The 55 
cents for just a migrant worker is not the wage that has prevailed 
in the past couple of years. 

Senator DworsnHak. I want to ask a question on that previous chart. 
Would you put that 55 cents on an 8 or 10 hour-a-day basis? 

Miss McConne tu. I could not put it on a daily basis. 

Senator Dworsnax. Eight hours would be about $4.40. 

Mr. Chairman, I want very definitely and unequivocally to repudi- 
ate this chart. So far as my State is concerned, they get $8, $10, $12, 
and $15 a day working in the harvest, and I think “thi it somebody i is 
woefully inaccurate in presenting a chart like that. I cannot talk 
about other places, but I do know that these migrant workers who 
come into Idaho in the spring for sugar beets and in the fall for the 
harvest of fruits, sugar beets, potatoes, and other crops, receive in the 
adjoining States comparably high wages. 

Senator Ture. I do not know in what area of the United States 
that 55 cents an hour prevails. It is certainly not true in the northern 


regions of the United States, with which I am familiar. 


VARIATION IN WAGE RATES 


Miss McConne t. It varies, I think. The wage rates vary a great 
deal, and as I understand it, this was a spot study that was taken over 
many different sections. 

Mr. Conno Ly. It is an average, I think. 

Senator Dworsnax. Of the 48 States? 

Mr. ConNo.tiy. Probably so. We do not know. It came from an- 
other department. 

Senator Dworsnax. If you do not know and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics does not know and they are presenting inaccurate statis- 
tics to this committee, if we did not know we would be in an awful 
position. 

Mr. Connotiy. Our only source of information is from both of 
those agencies, Senator. 

Senator Ture. I do not know what spots you picked up, but I wish 
that some of our northern producers could get labor at such wages as 
listed on that chart. I do not know of a place in the northern section 
of the United States where I had close contact with the producer 
groups where any such wage as that 55 cents an hour existed. 


FAULTY STATISTICS 
Senator DworsHak. Mr. Chairman, I would like to initiate some 


action that would ascertain why such inaccurate statistics are pre- 
sented to this committee. In my State farm labor gets $200, $225, and 
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$250 a month with usually housing facilities provided and fruit 
vegetables, and sometimes milk. Sener we supposedly deal wit! 
factual information, [ certainly do not think that we have to rely 
upon such faulty statistics as these. Personally I do not like it. | 
think we ought to call in someone who is responsible for these stat 
tics of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Miss McConneni, May I make clear where these figures came from, 
the one on factory workers ? 

Senator Dworsnaxk. I am not disputing that. 

Miss McConne.u. These are Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, 
and these for agricultural workers were taken from the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Senator Dworsuak. In 1949? 

Miss McConne tt, Yes. 

Senator Tryr. A 1949 chart should not be before this committee 
in 1953, I will tell you that, because that 1949 chart is not an accurate 
chart of the situation that exists in the countryside as of 1952 or 
195: 

Miss McConne.u. Senator, the reason we are showing these to you 
today—and these are not, as you see, published charts; the *y are charts 
that are prepared for this purpose—is that 1949 was the latest year 
that comparable information for the agricultural worker and the 
factory worker was obtainable. For that reason we used the year 
1949. We appreciate that there may have been a difference in that. 

Senator DworsHak. Just assume, Miss McConnell, that we were 
naive enough, and it is assumed that we should be able to rely upon 
such statistics as that, would we not be in a very sad plight to predi- 
cate our actions in appropriating funds for these various activities 
within the Department of Labor when we would have no realistic data 
upon which to base our actions ? 


PAY SCALES OF MIGRANT WORKER COMPARED TO PERMANENT FARM WORKER 


Miss McConnewu, Senator, the problem of the migrant farm worker 
and his family who moves from place to place is a very much more 
distressing one than of the hired farmworker who is a part of the 
community in which he lives or who can be recruited from around that 
community. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you realize or do you know that migrant 
farmworkers are paid comparable wages to labor that is not migrant 
on the farm? 

Miss McConne tt. I know that it varies a great deal from State to 
State. 

Senator Dworsuak. I mean in Idaho, for instance, if migrant farm- 
workers come into our State they receive the same wage scales and 
in fact higher than do the farmworkers who live permanently in 
our State. Do you know that? You know that it would not be feasible 
to offer them wages at a much lower level and it would be unfair, in 
fact, because the occasional or migrant worker is entitled to probably 
even a higher scale because of the fact that his employment may be 
somewhat irregular. 

Miss McConne . It is irregular. 
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Senator Dworsnak. So wil 
apt at this time to get th 
that right? 

Miss McConnetu. Yes; | it is ht. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Theo nt rely obsolete. 

Miss McConneE LL. Entirel l ide from the e heures on wav which 
you gentlemen feel are not a reasonable presentation of the actual 
uation at the pres ent time, I think it is true that the agri ultural mi 
grant and his family who move from place to place have extremely 
difficult situations. As I said, I first knew this problem when I was 
working in a State labor department. 1 came from the Pennsylvani 
labor department, and we had the problem of people migrating into 
one area of the State for ce rts uin types of work. We had people moy 
ing out of the city of Philadelphia into the neighboring State of New 
Jersey for other migrant agricultural work, and we tried to do some 
thing about that situation on a State basis, and we were able to do 
something. We could not do everyth ng, bees use it lI volved the 
problems « of the immediate sly surrounding States, and so there was a 
committee set up of representatives of the States that were bordering 
on Pennsylv: ania, and we then were able to do cert in other thing 
but even so it is a problem which no one State can completely meet 
by itself. Yet much of the problem of these migrant fam hie and 
their children isa problem of the community. Itisa question not only 
of wages, although wages are important, but it is a problem of the 
housing that is available forthem. It i s their acceptance by the people 
in the community. It is whether or not, if they are there during 
school periods, there is an availability of school resources for them. 
What the Bureau of Labor Standards is trying to do is to get a more 
coordinated effort on the part of the States to do something about 
this community approach, and I would like to say, Senator, that we 
are getting requests from the States for advice and for help on these 
matters. 


REQUESTS FROM STATES 


Senator Dworsnak. Can you submit at this point in the record the 
specific States and the requests that you are getting, either some of 
them or all of them? 

Miss McConnetu. They vary from time to time. 

Senator Dworsuax. I mean the requests you have received in the 
past year, say. 

Miss McConnetu. T will be glad to. IT can think of some of them 
right now. We have been asked for some assistance from the State 
of Michigan, for example, on migratory labor. We have been asked 
from the State of Illinois for some assistance on migratory labor. We 
have been in conference at the request of a representative of the in- 
dustrial commission in Minnesota on some of these problems. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Other States from which requests for information or assistance on migratory 
labor problems have come to the Bureau of Labor Standards during the past 
year include Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, New Mexico, and Pennsylvania. 


30739—53——11 
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SOURCE OF REQUESTS 


Senator Dworsuak. Do these requests come from any particular 
groups, from individual farmers, or from State governments ¢ 

Miss McConneutu, Usually from the State governments, sir, to us. 
Occasionally we will have a request from an organization. For ex 
ample, in some of the States there are State committees that have been 
set up to try to deal with this problem. There are about eight of those 
that are in existence at the present time. 

Senator Dworsuak. And they are asking for information and help? 

Miss McConnett. Some of those States have asked for informa 
tion. They have asked for information as to what other States ar 
doing and whether it is something that could be adapted to their situ 
ation. It is that kind of voluntary approach that we see in this pro 
gram. As Mr. Connolly has already said, we are not approaching 
this as a matter of legislative controls. On the other hand, I think 
you would be interested to know that we have been getting a good 
many requests from varying sources for information and assistance in 
connection with workmen’s compensation for hired agricultural work 
ers. Some State laws permit agricultural workers to be covered; 
some do not. Very few of them require it. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR FARM WORKERS 


The National Association of Accident Boards and Commissions 
last year at its convention requested the Bureau of Labor Standards 
to explore this question of workmen’s compensation for hired agri 
cultural workers and to give the States help in seeing how they could 
move on that. We had a request not long ago from a State farm 
bureau asking for exactly that same kind of assistance. 

Senator DworsHak. In which State? 

Miss McConnetu. That was West Virginia. We have had requests 
from some of the legislative commissions ; that have been set up by the 
State legislatures working on various legislative problems for infor 
mation as to what other State laws are and what their ex perience has 
been in connection with this problem. We also had in another area 
of legislation, which has some bearing on this, requests from some 
States on the question of wage payments. 

For example, Colorado recently asked whether we could give them 
any information as to the experience that other States have had in 
dealing with the collection of wages where either the employer or the 
employee had gone out of the State where the wages were earned and 
where the State itself then would have no authority to collect, and sug- 
gested that perhaps reciprocal agreements could be developed be 
tween States on that sort of thing. 


REASON FOR NEW DIVISION 


Now we are being asked to give the successful experience of other 
States to the States which are trying to do something in this line. 

Senator Dworsuak, That is why you want this new division ? 

Miss McConne tt. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. This 55 cents an hour rate includes perquisites 
and anything that might be provided by the employer ‘ 
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Miss McConnett. That is my understanding, Senator. I think one 
of the areas in which a great deal can be done voluntarily, and which 
1 think the growers themselves have become increasingly interested 
in, is the question of labor camps and the development of inexpensive 
but sanitary and decent housing, as they come in. 


Senator DworsuAk. Those were all set up during the war, and in 
my State they have been maintained even more efficiently than during 
the war. 

Miss McConnetui. However, in many States there are none of those 
that were set up dui ing the war. Along the eastern coast, for ‘xample . 
I know some States where there are none at all. 

Senator Dworsnak. How did they house migrant labor during the 
war in those States ? 

Miss McConnetu. In some cases the farmer himself set up some 
kind of temporary housing. Sometimes they were housed in barns 
and in whatever could be made. In a few places, particularly on the 
west coast, tents were set up. 

Senator Dworsuak. The only conclusion I can reach from this 
discussion is that I am very proud I come from the State of Idaho. 

Mr. Connouiy. I think you should be, Senator, and Minnesota, 
too, is one of the progressive States in that field. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is hard for me to comprehend that such 
conditions could obtain in other States as far as migratory labor is 
concerned. 

Mr. Conno.iy. Many of these different organizations throughout 
the country have published reports on it where they do show pictures 
and they are pretty heartrending. 

Miss McConne tn. I myself have been in many of these areas where 
migrant families are concerned. 

Senator Dworsuax. Do not let me take you away from your charts. 

Miss McConnett. The other one is related to the question of 
irregularity of employment. 

Senator Tuye. That chart also is a 1949 chart. 

Miss McConnewu. That is correct. 

Senator Tuye. It is unfortunate that we are compelled to look at 
a chart and a series of charts that were compiled and prepared from 
the year 1949, because this is the year of 1953, which means 4 years’ 
difference, and surely you have been in the field for a good many 
years and you have been constantly working with the amount of 
money that has been appropriated over the years. We have had it 
before us in every legislative appropriation bill, that we should have 
made some improvements in these past 3 years. 

Miss McConne.tu. Senator, 1 think it is unfortunate that these 
figures are so old, and I hope you will forgive us for showing you the 
only thing we have. When you say we have been giving service on 
this, actually our Bureau has never come before the Congress before 
with a request for funds to deal with this problem of migratory 
labor. 

Senator Tuyr. However, you have been in the feld doing educa 
tional work. 

Miss McConnet. Very little. My work is in the general field and 
whatever is done in the migratory labor field in the Department of 
Labor comes from my division. 
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Senator Tayr. How many are there in your division ¢ 
Miss McConneu. I have a staff of nine technical people in my di 
vision that covers the entire field of labor standards. 


TRAVEL STATUS 


Senator Tuyr. How much traveling do you and your nine assist 
ants do? r 

Miss McConneti. We have 4 people on our staff in traveling status 
and that includes myself, but I travel very little because it is impos 
sible for me to get away from the office very much, so that actually we 
have 3 people who are available to travel into the States and work 
on problems that we are requested to work on by the State people. 

Senator Trye. And the States have their respective offices that are 
working in the same field. 

Miss McConnett. Of course the difficulty in the migratory labor 
field is that it has been an area in which, except for your contract 
workers and in certain specific States where something has been done, 
nobody has really taken responsibility. I think labor departments 
are now beginning to feel it is a problem of labor departments. I] 
know in the conference on labor standards which was held last fall at 
the call of the Secretary of Labor, the secretary of labor of New York 
said that this was a pressing problem which the Federal and State 
departments of labor should work together on and do something about 
it. This is our hope that we will be able to do something in working 
with the States. 

Senator Toyz. Would all the 24 new employees that are asked for 
in this budget request be assigned to this educational field of this 
migratory problem and would that involve about $90,000 ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. Are you prepared to put that many in the field and 
have a program for them ? 

Mr. Conno.y. I think we are. 

Miss McConneti. They would not all go into the field, Senator. 
There would be preparation of materials. One of the things, as men- 
tioned before, is further work on the question of workmen’s com- 
pensation for hired agricultural workers. 

Senator Ture. I know, but do not the State legislative bodies give 
study to that specific question in their respective States, and are they 
not right there and quite capable of knowing the situation that exists 
in their respective States ? 


COMPILATION OF INFORMATION 


Miss McConneuu. Yes, but they turn to us for the information they 
use in making their study. 

Senator Ture. Is not that a part of the duty of your nine assistants 
to compile such information 

Miss McConnewxu. Yes; but we cannot keep up with the demand. 
We always have a backlog of requests, Senator, for information and 
help in this field, and we just cannot keep up with it. 

Mr. Conno.iy. Most of our work, Mr. Chairman, goes into the in- 
dustrial end of it. 
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Senator Ture. You are going to ask for almost 3 times or plus 3 
times additional employees to throw them into that field. I am just 
wondering if you are ready and able to give supervision to such an 
expanded activity. 

Miss McConneti. We certainly could not put 24 people on the Ist of 
July. 

Senator Tryr. Would you not be much better off if you would ask 
for a moderate increase and then proceed to get yourself organized to 
take 4 or 5 additional people rather than to expand up to, say, 24 
new people? 

Miss McConneti. Of course the 24 people will include clerical serv- 
ice as well as the technical people and the professional people who will 
be working on that program, Senator, so that actually 24 people does 
not mean as much of an extension of the technical staff as it might 
seem. IT think I might also point out that within the last 2 or 3 years 
my staff has been reduced by more than a third so that we are oper- 
ating at a very low level from the point of view of previous activities 
in this field. 

Senator Truyr. What was the highest number that was on your 
staff? 

Miss McConnetv. I think about 24. 

Senator Tuyr. What years were these that you had 24? 

Miss McConneru. I beg your pardon; it was 30, and our reduction 
came in fiscal 1952. 

Senator Ture. How did you fail to convince them that you needed 
them at that time? 

Miss McConnett. I do not know. 

Senator Ture. It is always easier to hold than it is to increase. 
I just wondered how it happened that they talked you out of that. 

Miss McConnett. I do not understand how it happened, either, 
Senator. 

Mr. Connotiy. Miss McConnell said she had nine technical people, 
but that is not her full staff. Those are the technical people. 

Miss McConnetu. Seventeen. 

Mr. Conno.uy. So that that is not three times. I just wanted to 
correct that impression. When did the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor make their report? That is very current. 

Miss McConneti. That was in 1951. 

Mr. Connotty. And that comes up with almost the same things 
we have here. 


HOUSE STUDY OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Senator Dworsnak. Did not Congress 8 or 10 years ago have a 
House committee that made an extensive study of migratory workers 
of all kinds, not onlv farmworkers ? 

Mr. Connotriy. Yes; I think they did. 

Senator Ture. That came before us in the Agriculture Committee. 
Tt had come before us in appropriation hearings in all of these vears. 
I believe that vou would have been in a lot better position if you 
had not asked for quite the number that you have with this definite 
huge increase, because it looks like quite an expansion in that par- 
ticular field. 

Miss McConneti. When we look at the job to be done, Senator, it 
does not look like very much. 
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Senator Ture. However, you have been at it for all cf these years. 

Miss McConne.u. We have not had anybody to work on migratory 
labor. I remember back in 1930 sitting on committees of conferences 
called by President Hoover when some of the recommendations for 
the things to be done were made at that time. Here we are in 195; 
and they still have not been done. So, we are coming before you this 
year to ask if you will give us some money that we can begin to start 
this job. 

Senator DworsHak. I would like to know whether your staff of 17 
has had anything to do with this farm-migrant-labor program so 
far. Is this an entirely new undertaking—these statistics which you 
have before you have been available for several years—or have you 
been doing anything along that line with your current staff? 

Miss McConnetu. If a member of my staff goes into a State to 
confer with the State commissioner of labor on some problem that 
he has asked us about, and while there the labor commissioner requests 
information on migratory-labor matters, if we have the information 
we make it available to him. 

Senator Dworsnax. But you really have not devoted much time 
to this particular field ? 

Miss McConnetu. That is correct. We could not do it, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. I did not know whether it was part of your 
established program or not. 

Miss McConne.t, No; it is not. We get a great many 1 quests for 
information on the whole broad field of labor sulidetda, workmen’s 
compensation, and child labor. For example, we work with your 


industrial labor commissioner in Idaho on a number of problems 
which he has. As a matter of fact, right at the moment we are 
preparing some material that he wanted on other States’ experience. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Senator DworsHax. Could you tell me whether these migratory 
workers can qualify for any unemployment compensation in the off 
season ¢ 

Miss McConnetu. No; they cannot. 

Senator DworsHak. They are compelled to get work in, say, lum- 
ber mills, or factories, or whatever they can find ? 

Miss McConnetu. That is right. 

Senator Dworsuax. They have no unemployment compensation ? 

Miss McConne.u. As agricultural workers, they are not eligible. 

Senator Dworsuak. I knew they would not be on that basis, but I 
was wondering if they could not sort of enter some other industrial 
activity, labor activity, in the off season, like during the winter season. 
For instance, out in our country after the saan are harvested 
in the fall the sugar factories operate for 80, 90, or 100 days during 
the winter months, and a lot of these workers can get employment 
in such places. 

Miss McConnext. You are asking me about a field that I am not 
too familiar with, unemployment compensation, but I think the answer 
to that is that, if they were laid off and they had a sufficient period 
of service in covered employment to quality them, they could get 
unemployment compensation, but they would not qualify on basis of 
farmwork, which is not covered employment. 
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Senator Ture. You may proceed. 

Mr. Conno.iy. I have Mi Marks now. You have finished, have 
you? 

" Miss McConnetx. Unless the Senators have some questions. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, just 1 minute with regard to twenty- 
some employee ‘s in the justification we submitted. I think we gave 
you about 15 pages single-spaced. All I want to say is that we did 
require the Bureau to come up with a work program which sets forth 
just how these twenty-some jobs will be used in connection with this 
program. It is quite a lengthy discussion to get into from a detailed 
point of view. I want to assure you that the Department did get a 
work program. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right. We worked that out. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Connolly, you had another person. 

Mr. Connotiy. Mr. Marks, who is now the Chief of the Division of 
Safety Standards. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. Mr. Marks, I hope your charts are not so old. 


INJURIES IN MANUFACTURING 


Mr. Marks. I am very happy to say they are 1952 figures. I am not 
so sure, Mr. Chairman, that you should not be making this presenta- 
tion after your discussion with Mr. ( ‘onnolly on safety. I would like 
to take just a few minutes, not so much \e ‘discuss the details of our 
operation but rather to give you what we believe is the justification for 
what we have been doing, how we have been spending the money, and 


I would like to read the first two sentences of the latest Bureau of 
Labor Statistics release having to do with injuries in manufacturing. 

The release is as follows: 

The all-manufacturing injury frequency rate for 1952 was lower than in any 
previous year on record according to preliminary reports received by the United 
States Department of Bureau of Labor Statistics. Preliminary reports indicate 
that the 1952 all-manufacturing rate was about 13.5 disabling injuries per million 
man-hours work. This is 13 percent below the final rate for 1951 and 7 percent 
below the previous low of 14.5 recorded in 1949. 

It makes me very happy to come before the committee for the fourth 
consecutive year and report that injuries in manufacturing are still at 
a very low point and declining quite substantially. We think that is 
indicative of the results that we are able to stimulate through our 
program, 

I believe it might interest the committee, to sum that up, by looking 
at this chart which shows the trend for the past 12 years and shows the 
very sharp drop in 1952 that is taking place in the field of accidents in 
manufacturing industries. I think this is evidence that our program 
is practical and effective. 

Senator Tuyr. Your program is excellent. 

Mr. Marks. I feel that way about it. 

Senator Tire. Your program is excellent. 


ECONOMY BY ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Mr. Marks. Thank you, sir. I would like to make an observation 
which may or may not. be in line, but it seems to me that actu: ally if 
we consider the estimated sav ings that are being made in this field of 
accident prevention, if we c -onsider even a fraction of those savings, as 
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against our rather small appropriation, you could even say our pro- 
gr am is self-sustaining. It is sav ing money, not spending mone y, Inso 
far as the record shows. 

We took the trouble to compare the last 2 years’ figures for that 
purpose, and I believe this chart will be of interest to the committee 
in showing just what has been the estimated savings because of acci 
dent reductions. 

Senator Ture. In other words, your chart shows for the year 1951: 
510,000 injuries and in 1952: 450,000. You have on the net side a re- 
duction in number of injuries of 60,000, and the estimated cost in dol- 
lars is $1,180,000,000 in 1951 and in 1952 it is $1,042,000,000, or a net of 
$138,000,000 as a saving. 

Mr. Marks. That is right. 

Senator Tuyrr. That is an excellent record. In dollars and cents 
that is just the cold factual figures. 

Mr. Marks. The 60,000 is the other side of the picture. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir, and the heartaches you have eliminated be- 
cause an earner was not able to provide for his family, that is the 
human element which you cannot measure in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Marss. I said in the beginning you should be making the pre- 
sentation, not me. 

Senator Ture. I am reading from your chart because unfortunately 
all who will read the record will not have the chart before them, and 
I took the trouble to read the figures from your chart. I said they are 
the cold-dollar values, but the heartaches cannot be measured. 

Mr. Marks. That is, I think, the only way you can express it. I 
have shown both sides of the picture, however, because today we are 
motivated by economy and dollars and cents in addition to humani- 
tarian motives as well, so I think both sides of the picture have to be 
considered. 

Senator Ture. All you have to do is go into a home where the hus- 
band or the father was injured to a point where he is not able to pro- 
vide, and then you see the heartache side of the question. 

Mr. Marks. You are quite right, Senator. 


STATE TRAINING COURSES 


In terms of our program I just wanted to show again how some 
of the achievements correlate with these savings. As you know, we 
have been conducting training courses in many States and in prac- 
tically all of the industrial States. We have been assisting them to 
set up specialized programs for high-hazard industries. We have 
here on this chart the latest report which has been sent to us by the 
States. These are not our figures. The States have reported on these 
eee ements that have been made, and I might call attention, Sen- 
ator, to what has been done in Idaho where there has been a 14-per- 
cent reduction in the injury rate in heavy logging, for example. 

In your own State, Senator Thye, they have not had an industry 
program of this kind, but they are conducting training programs, 
and in that direction we think we are helping a little bit, and this is 
merely representative of specific accomplishments in the States. 

Senator Tuyr. Your chart shows that in the State of Tennessee 
there is a 41-percent reduction in injuries in foundries, and the pro- 
gram started in the period to 1952. There is 36 percent in gray tex- 
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tiles, 43 percent in wood and furniture, 15 percent in plywood and 
veneer, and 13 percent in cotton and drygoods. 

Mr. Marks. That is right. They have been presented in the justi- 
fication so you have a complete record of those. 1 merely showed this 
chart to point up the fact that these savings are very specific in terms 
of these States, and I wish Senator Robertson was here, because I 
would like to remind him that in the State of Virginia the Department 
of Labor has reported better than a million dollars saved last year 
because of reduced accidents, and that is quite a sizable reduction. 


TRAINING COURSE COVERAGE 


In terms of our training courses this map will indicate to the 
committee just the extent of coverage throughout the country of those 
courses we are conducting this year and those we hope the committee 
will permit us to give next year. You will see that practically all 
of the industrial States are being given assistance in one form or 
another through specialized safety training courses, and this is en- 
tirely by request. We have, as indicated last year to this committee, 
changed our program to this extent. We are trying to train more 
trainers within the States to carry on their own training to reduce the 
total amount of work we would have to do, and that is working out 
very well. 

Senator Tuyr. You are helping the States to have the knowhow to 
proceed with their own training program ¢ 

Mr. Marks. That is correct. ‘That has been necessary, because only 
in about five States do they have a training specialist on the Labor De- 
partment staff who can continue training within that particular de- 
partment unassisted. The remaining States do not have that type of 
specialist. 

This chart merely indicates the specific States in which training 
courses have been given or are planned. It indicates the Federal 
agencies which have been given assistance in connection with the Fed- 
eral Employees Compensation Act under which we do give promo- 
tional advisory service in safety. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


You will see that the workload as such, if anything, has been planned 
to increase considerably in 1954, with no additional staff. 

Senator Ture. That covers the Navy, Coast Guard, Commerce, 
Treasury, the Air Force, Interior, Veterans’ Administration, post 
office, and others. 

Do I find the home ? 

I do not see there on the chart that you make reference to the home. 
This is only industrial. 

Mr. Marks. This is only industrial. We do not 


of home safety at all. 


et into the field 


cr 
HOME SAFETY 


Senator Tuyr. Why is that? What agency gets into home safety? 
That is the biggest hazard of all. 

Mr. Marks. A great many agencies do that within their own inter- 
nal programs. 
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The Armed Forces, for example, in their own safety programs stress 
off-the-job safety very much, but in our work we feel that we are 
limited to work acc ident. problems. If we attempted to go beyond 
that, we would have a staff that would not be doing a thorough job, 
so, quite frankly, that is the reason we have not gotten into that field. 

Senator Tuyer. In the division there is none that advances its pro- 
gram into the homes? 

Mr. Margs. No. 

Mr. Connotty. No place in the Federal Government. The only 
people that have anything to do with that are the National Safety 
Council people, whom we work with, but we do not get into the home 
because we have no authority under our programs to do that. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed, sir. 


SAFETY IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Marks. I have merely one other point to bring up rather than 
to go into further details, since the committee may have questions, 
and that relates to our activities under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act for promoting safety in the Federal Government. 

I think the committee is aware of the fact that injuries last year 
cost the Federal Government about $100 million in direct and indirect 
costs, and of that amount about $27 million was spent for medical 
and compensation payments. That is a very sizable amount of waste 
and we recognize it as waste, so the Bureau in the last year and a half 
has been attempting to provide the groundwork for more intensive 
work on safety in the Federal Government through its promotional 
activities. 

We have established a very excellent Federal Safety Council pro- 
gram here in Washington in which agency representatives from every 
department and agency participate. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SAFETY COUNCIL 


I have copies here, incidentally, of the annual report of the Safety 
Council which the committee may wish to review, and as a result I 
certainly can say that the attitude in Government today is very en- 
couraging and I feel sure that it will only be a short time before the 
workload of compensation cases may be reduced because we hope it 
will cut out some of those accidents that have been troubling them. 

In that connection this past year we have given a few trial training 
courses for Federal agencies as indicated on this previous chart. 

We have also given three safety training courses at the request of 
Federal safety councils out in the field. ‘The purpose of that has been 
to find out how much of our regular program could be used in the 
Federal Government without the expense and trouble of changing it 

radically, so that perhaps next ‘year we could provide a lot more serv 
ice to Federal agencies at no added expenses to the Government. 

We believe that experiment has been successful and we fully expect 
if we are permitted to continue on our present level to probably — 
or triple the amount of direct service that we can render to Federa 
agencies in the next fiscal year. 
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LOSS TO FEDERAL EMPLOYEES DUE TO ACCIDENTS 


I think that that under that hundred-million-dollar loss, because of 
accidents, to Federal employees, provides a rather substantial incentive 
to redouble our efforts next year, and we hope that we can come back a 
year from now and say to you that we have achieved the same kind of 
reductions or the same kind of encouraging reductions that we have 
been able to do thus far in the broad field of industrial safety. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that in general sums up what I wanted to 
tell you in terms of how we feel we have spent the money last year 
that this committee gave to us. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Connolly, have you someone else that you wish 
to call upon ¢ 

Mr. Connotiy. No, that is the end of our program, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tyr. Very fine, sir. 

Miss McConnell, I want to say to you that we were not endeavoring 
to embarrass you. We were just trying to get the facts because it 
appeared as if the request for an expansion there was rather a large 
one and we were endeavoring to get all the facts into the record as much 
as possible. 

Miss McConne.u. I appreciate that, Senator, and I am sure you 
did not want to embarrass me. 

Senator THyr. You are giving excellent service to the migrant 
worker and you are to be commended for it. We certainly will give 
very close study to your problem in that field. 

I will not promise you, however, that you are going to get all that 
you are asking for here. 


Mr. Connotiy. I am sure Miss McConnell will be very happy if you 
give her any part of it. Just give us a chance to get started in the 
field and when we come here next year you will be proud of her. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. 


BurEAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT Riguts 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF 
VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; 
HUGH W. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF VETER- 
ANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; JAMES 
E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights: For ex- 
penses necessary to render assistance in connection with the exercise of reemploy- 
ment rights under section 8 of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
as amended (50 U. 8. C. App. 308), the Service Extension Act of 1941, as amended, 
the Army Reserve and retired personnel service law of 1940, as amended, and 
section 9 of the Universal Military Training and Service Act, and, under the act 
of June 23, 1943, as amended (50 U. 8. C. App. 1472), of persons who have per- 
formed service in the merchant marine [s2 $5,700], $342,000. 
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Analysis of appropriation base for 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 $285, 700 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954. 342, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 56, 300 


Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1953 | Original esti- Revised esti- Revised 
base mate, 1954 mate, 1954 change 


Description . - —| — uetmaenie 


> | : | : 
osi- -osi- *0s8i- *osi- 
Posi-! 4 mount | P°S!-| amount | PSi-| Amount | Pos! 


tions | * | tions tions | * tions | Amount 


ot or 


1. Promotion of compliance and as- | | | | 
sistance to veterans 33 | $231, 183 7, 48 

2. Executive direction and manage- ] | 

| 


ment services 8 | 654,517 8 54, 517 | 


45 291, 483 | 44 | $287, 3 4-1] +-$56, 300 


342, 000 +11 | +856, 300 


8 54, 517 
| 


Total direct obligations 285, 700 53 | 346, 000 
| 


Obligations by audio cts 


1953 esti- Original] 1954 | Revised esti- 


Object classificatio 
Ject classification mate estimate mate 1954 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 41 53 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 

Average number of all employees 39 51 

01 Personal services-.-_. ; ‘. $233, 545 $281, 695 

02 Travel 36, 500 12, 050 

03 Transportation of things 800 800 

04 Communication services 5, 000 6, 950 

05 Rents and utility services a 600 | 

06 Printing and reproduction | 6, 000 6, 000 

07 Other contractual services 200 200 | 

08 Supplies and materials 2, 455 2, 715 2, 715 
09 Equipment 1, 100 , 350 350 


15 Taxes and assessments 100 640 640 


Obligations incurred... : | 285, 700 346, 000 342, 000 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Ture. We will now hear from Mr. Salyers, the Director of 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

I notice that the revised estimate of salaries and expenses of the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights is $342,000, and 52 em- 
ployees. 

The original estimate was $346,000, and 53 employees. 

The revision then calls for $4,000 less and 1 less employee. 

The 1953 base is $285,700, and 41 employees. 

The revised 1954 estimate is $56,300 more than the 1953 base, and 
an addition of 11 employees. 

How do you justify the increased number of employees? 

Mr. Satyers. Mr. Chairman, I have here a statement, but with your 
permission I will not read it. 

Senator Tuyr. It may save us time. We will insert it in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF Ropert K. SALYeRs, Drrectror, BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOY- 
MENT RIGHTS, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The reemployment rights program, which the Department of Labor admin- 
isters through this Bureau, is nationwide in scope and of indefinite duration 
It involves a valuable benefit which the Congress has given to those serving 
in the Armed Forces—the right to reinstatement with their preservice em- 
ployers—one which does not require the payment of any gratuity by the Govern 
ment, but which has both immediate and long-term value for the many ex- 
servicemen who use it. Whether in terms of its importance to veterans, their 
speedy readjustment in social and economic life, or its dollar cost, it is the least 
expensive veterans’ program which the Federal Government carries on 

Reemployment rights came into being with passage of the first selective service 
act in 1940, and the program has been a responsibility of the Department of 
Labor for the past 6 years. The Selective Service Act of 1948 and the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act of 1951 continued the reemployment pro- 
visions and expanded their coverage. The statutes apply to employees of all 
private employers and the Federal Government and provide reinstatement rights 
for draftees, enlistees, reservists performing training and service, reservists per- 
forming training duty only, and rejectees. With the Armed Forces at present 
strength, available figures indicate a yearly turnover of more than 1 million 
with an additional 450,000 reservists performing some type of training duty and 
perhaps 250,000 rejectees. 


FACTORS DETERMINING WORKLOAD 


The workload of the Bureau is determined by factors over which the Depart 
ment of Labor has no control. It depends upon the number of persons who enter 
and leave the armed services, perform training duty, or are rejected, the extent 
to which these individuals wish to return to their preservice employers, the 
general employment situation they find upon their return, and the industrial 
relations problems that arise in the course of their reinstatement. The broadened 
coverage of the 1951 act and the increased turnover in the armed services are 
reflected in a growing number of requests for assistance. The long-term aspects 
of the program make a continuous promotion of compliance effort desirable if 
direct assistance is to be kept to manageable proportions in the future 

There are two added factors to be considered. One is the Veterans’ Readjust 
ment Assistance Act of 1952, which provides special unemployment compensation 
for veterans. Such payments began in October 1952. A procedure has been 
worked out with the Bureau of Employment Security and the State employment 
security agencies for referral of ex-servicemen with reemployment rights ; prompt 
and proper handling of such referrals can result in substantial savings to the 
Government. 

The other arises as a result of Defense Manpower Policy No. 11, issued by the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. This gives emphasis to the responsibility of this 
Bureau in the reinstatement of Korean veterans as a part of the general program 
of vocational assistance to those being released from the Armed Forces 


METHODS OF OPERATION 


The reemployment rights program as it has been developed in the Department 
of Labor is a somewhat unique operation. It combines three main elements 
(1) A preventive program which seeks to give employers and labor organizations 
information and assistance they need to make reinstatements; (2) a continuous 
screening process designed to put in the hands of ex-servicemen the specific 
information they need to negotiate their own reinstatements; and (3) direct 
assistance to solve problems and settle cases which inevitably arise in a program 
which cuts across the entire industrial relations pattern. 

The first point of contact with dischargees who want to return to their jobs is 
the separation center. We have arranged with the armed services to distribute 
a simple leaflet outlining the conditions of eligibility and the steps to be taken. 
For many veterans this is all that is required. They return, make timely appli- 
cation, and are reinstated. Sometimes questions arise later because of improper 
reinstatement, but on the whole the reemployment rights program operates in a 
very favorable climate. Most employers, and labor organizations where they are 
involved, want to get the veteran back on his job and are cooperative in doing so 
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Since it has not been possible for us to have local offices or even a representative 
in each State, we have made agreements with three major agencies to serve as 
points of information and referral on reemployment rights, namely, the local 
oftices of the State employment security agencies, local selective service boards, 
and contact offices of the Veterans’ Administration. We have provided these 
agencies with a leaflet for distribution, information necessary for reemployment 
counseling, and a simple referral arrangement for use where special problems 
arise. Thus, there are more than 6,000 offices throughout the country at which 
the veteran can receive reemployment-rights information. 

To provide more direct assistance at the local level, particularly where the 
employer must be contacted and specific information secured, we have a system 
of some 3,900 volunteer reemployment committeemen. These are county service 
officers, veterans organizations’ service officers, or other individuals interested 
in veterans’ problems; they are designated by the Secretary of Labor to serve 
without compensation and are provided with a kit of “tools,” including a 
question and answer handbook. Field representatives keep them up to date 
on new developments and, as far as possible, visit the more active ones. These 
volunteers handle problems which arise locally, or are referred by other agencies, 
or they may be asked by a field representative to handle problems which have 
come direct to the field office. The use of volunteers does have some disad- 
vantages. We cannot require any periodic reports nor any uniformity in their 
handling of problems, nor have we been able to give adequate supervision with 
our limited field staff. On the whole, however, the system works reasonably 
well and does give a local avenue of direct assistance. 

A substantial part of the Bureau’s job, therefore, is the maintenance of this 
organization to utilize cooperating agencies and volunteers as required by the 
law. The principal workload, however, which is now rising, is the direct 
handling of problems and cases by our field representatives. 


HANDLING PROBLEMS AND CASES 


Reemployment rights questions reaching our field offices are first put in a 
“problem” category. This terminology is acceptable to employers, labor organi- 
zations, and ex-servicemen alike, and many situations can be disposed of satis- 
factorily with less formal and detailed handling. Our primary objective here 
is to give the ex-serviceman, generally by correspondence, a tool he can use 
to negotiate his own reinstatement, or in the case of an employer, the specific 
data he needs to work out his problem. One device used is a series of chapters 
reprinted from the question and answer handbook, grouped around the general 
areas into which most problems fall. A major difficulty is to get sufficient data 
in the initial inquiry or referral, since often one basic fact may completely 
change the picture. We have provided cooperating agencies samples of the 
information needed for prompt action and have undertaken a management im- 
provement project designed to cut down the amount of dictation necessary in 
handling correspondence on problems. 

Many situations which cannot be handled as problems must be transferred 
to case status and given more detailed attention and documentation. Inevitably, 
some controversies arise, requiring negotiation with an employer and perhaps 
a labor organization. Often a meeting of the parties concerned is necessary 
to make proper settlement. The objective is to settle cases amicably by friendly 
discussion and agreement, and this has proved possible in about 95 percent of 
the cases handled. 

Where a case cannot be settled by agreement and the veteran makes such 
request in writing, it goes to the United States attorney. If he determines 
that the case is meritorious, he then represents the veteran in a court action. 


TRENDS IN WORKLOAD 


During the 30-month period July 1, 1950, to December 31, 1952, we were able, 
with our present staff, to handle to completion a monthly average of 2,027 prob- 
lems, of which about 16 percent had to be processed as cases. During the first 
half of fiscal 1953, however, we received a monthly average of 2,163 problems, 
of which 20 percent were cases. The monthly average load reported by our field 
offices for January and February was 2,507. This is 16 percent greater than 
the monthly average for the first 6 months of this fiscal year, 7 percent greater 
than fiscal 1952, and 31 percent greater than fiscal 1951. More significant, how- 
ever, is the sharp rise in the caseload for January and February. This is 22 


-—— 
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percent greater than the monthly 
year, 48 percent greater than fiscal t ater 
The pending backlog of problems an ses reported by oul 
exceeds 6,000, It is 16 percent grenter thar n December 31 
56 percent greater than on June 30, 1952, 1 218 percent grea 
30, 1951. 
With the present high rate of military turnover, there is every expe 
the caseload will continue to rise. Correspondingly, the backlog will g 
if the additional staff requested for fiscal 1954 is made available, it is 
that the backlog can be substantially reduced. 
Time is of the essence in reemployment rights matters. The application peri 
is the shortest for any major veterans’ benefit. The veteran exercising rig 
yants to get back on the job promptly. Employers and labor organizations 
want to effect his reinstatement and to avoid controversies in doing so. Reinstate 
ment problems may be a basis for grievances and can result in actual labor dis 
putes. Where reinstatement is delayed, the element of damages enters the 
picture, and this can be costly to the employer. For many reasons any backlog 
at all is serious; from a long-range viewpoint, the handling of reemployment 
rights on a current basis will not cost the Government any more and may even 
cost it less. The reinstatement of persons coming back to their jobs after mili 
tary service is an industrial relations function with many ramifications. It does 
not lend itself to precise procedures, such as where monetary Claims are sub- 
mitted and allowed. Settlement of most cases requires negotiations in which 
third parties are involved. The growing importance of seniority both in terms of 
job security and so-called fringe benefits makes reinstatement with seniority 
credit for time in military service an increasingly valuable benefit to the indi 
vidual veteran. 


BUDGET REQUESTED FOR FISCAL 1954 


The budget for the current fiscal year provided 41 positions, of which 8 are 
in the headquarters office and 33 in the field. WExcept for New York (where there 
are 4 people), the field offices now consist of 1 field representative and 1 stenog 
rapher, The request before you for fiscal 1954, as modified, involves 52 positions, 
of which there would continue to be 8 in the headquarters office and 44 in the 
field. It also includes $4,000 for the employment of personnel on a when actually 
employed basis. This is requested to cope with the problems of sick and annual 
leave which become serious in a small office and as a contingency fund to provide 
extra clerical help for 2 or 3 days at a time in offices where the backlog is the 
greatest. Legal services are provided by the Office of the Solicitor, fiscal services 
by the Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary, and personnel services 
by the Office of Personel Administration as formerly. The 3 administrative 
and 8 clerical positions asked for in addition to the present staff would be used 
to set up 1 additional field office of 2 persons in the New Jersey area and to 
supplement other field offices where the workload is highest. 

The present staff, which is small in terms of a nationwide program affecting 
all employers and with an annual potential of more than a million separatees 
plus training duty reservists and rejectees, is operating at maximum capacity. 
There is every reason to expect a steady increase in the intake of problems and 
cases and a continued rise in the backlog. Aside from the immediate advantage 
to ex-servicemen in getting back to work promptly, which is the most important 
consideration, there are opportunities for savings in unemployment compensa- 
tion funds if problems can be handled promptly and effectively. 

The reemployment rights provisions are an integral part of the laws relating 
to procurement of military manpower. So long as this legislation remains in 
effect, the best interests of the Government, the veterans, and the others affected 
will be served if the Bureau can be staffed to keep its services as nearly as possible 
on a current basis. 
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Problems and cases handled by paid personnel of the Bureau, fiscal 1951, 1952, 
1958 through February 


Fiscal 1953 
Fiscal 1951 Fiscal 1952 5 
January and 
February 1953 


Monthls , Mont 
average : f Total avera 


1, Problems and cases car- | 
ried over from previous | 
period | 2 163 
2. Problems and cases re- | 
ceived 22, 914 


. Total requiring action | 
(1+2).- ; .---| 25,077 


. Problems and cases 
handled to completion _| 23, 080 23 | 26, 13! 2, | 11, 57 1, 930 
. Problems and cases pend- | | 
ing at end of periods. - 1, 997 | , 076 

| 


. Cases carried over from | 
previous periods 2, 163 é , 583 
. Problems transferred to | | 
case status... 2, 880 | | , 314 | 359 | 2,615 


8. Total cases requiring 
action (6+7) 5, 043 | | §, 807 ( 477 
. Total cases closed 3, 460 , 035 | 336 | 2,530 


. Total cases pending at | 
end of periods --| 1,583 ‘ , 862 | , 947 





Source: Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, U. S. Department of Labor, Apr. 2, 
REASON FOR REQUESTED INCREASES 


Senator Ture. You may now proceed to try to justify why you need 
the 11 additional employees and also this increase of $56,300 more than 
that of the 1953 base. 

Mr. Sayers.’ Yes, sir. 

The reemployment statutes, as you know, Senator, have been in effect 
since 1940. They guarantee under certain conditions persons who per- 
form military service reinstatement in their old jobs, whether they are 
enlistees, draftees, or reservists called to active duty. 

In 1948, when the Selective Service Act was reenacted, and again in 
1951, when some amendments were made to it, there were some exten- 
sions of the coverage in the 1948 act to certain disability groups that 
had not been covered before, and in the 1951 act to reservists perform- 
ing training duty and to persons rejected for military service. 

As you know, the military forces have been increasing in number, 
and that number has now reached about 3,700,000. 

The turnover of people going in and out of the forces has been going 
up and will reach during this year and during the next fiscal year a 
rate that is estimated to be about 1 million in terms of those going in 
and out of the regular groups. : 

In addition, there are some four hundred to four hundred fifty thou- 
sand who will take the Reserve training duty and possibly 250,000 
rejectees. 

Of course, those figures depend upon the policies of the military 
forces with respect to the Reserve program, and, of course, on the 
numbers that are called and may be rejected. 
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INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


The result of this is that our workload has shown a steady rise for 
some time, and all the factors point to that. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there mahy instance where the employs r has to 
be forced into complying with that provision of the Veterans’ Act‘ 

Mr. SaALyers. In proportion to the total number of employers and 
the total number of veterans going back to their jobs, the number is 
not large, but there are numerous problems that arise. 

We operate in a sense in an area of about 1 or 2 percent. 


DUPLICATION WITH STATE VETERANS’ OFFICES 


Senator Ture. Do not the States have their veterans’ administrative 
offices that likewise look after this employee in the event that he is hav- 
ing difficulty being reinstated in the position that he left when he was 
called or when he entered the military service ? 

Mr. Sayers. [ might explain it this way: 

The statute gives the Secretary of Labor the responsibility for ren- 
dering assistance in connection with the reemployment statutes. 

Senator Tuyr. The moment that a man is discharged from the 
military services he is a veteran and he comes right back and is under 
the so-called assistance of the Veterans’ Administration Act in the 
respective States. 

ne of you gentlemen shook your head. Time after time when a 
letter was directed to me as a Member of C ongress saying: “This is 
my problem. How can you help me?” I have directed my communi- 
cation to the veterans’ division in my State and they have county 
veterans’ supervisors and the first thing I get is a report from my 
State veterans’ administration and he gives me a report that so and so 
in the county has informed them that this man has been reinstated 
on his job. 

That is what leads me to say that the State veterans’ administration 
looks after the veterans’ welfare in that particular labor field, do 
they not? 

TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Satrers. Some States do, Senator. Some do not. 

Senator Ture. How many are employed in this division all told? 

Mr. Saryers. We now have 41 jobs. 

Senator Tuyr. Where are they ? 

Mr. Satyers. Eight of them are in Washington, and 33 of them are 
in the field. 

Senator Tuyr. And they are stationed in the different States? 

Mr. Saryers. Not in every State. 


SPECIFIC EXAMPLE CITED 


Senator Turse. And they travel about, so if you get a request in 
from Denver that an employee in the Denver area is unable to get 
his old job back that he left when he was called into the service, or 
when he volunteered by enlistment, what do you do insofar as that 
complaint at Denver is concerned ? 

80739—53——12 
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Mr. Sayers. Sir, using your specific example there, here is the 
way it works: Supposing when that man came out of the milit: ary 
service at the separation center he is provided with the little penile 
that tells him about his reemployment rights. He should have, by 
agreement with the military service, been provided with this leaflet. 
We supply them with that. 

If he takes that home with him and goes back to the employer that 
is the end of it. We have nothing to do with him. 

Senator Tarr. Wait a minute. Let us go a little further. 

You give him this and he goes back home to his employment. You 
say you have nothing further to do with him? 

Mr. Saryers. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Where does your service come in? 

Mr. Saryers. May I go just a little further now? 

Senator Trrr. All right. 

Mr. Saryers. We also have an arr: ingement with State employment 
services, the Veterans’ Administration contact services, and the selec- 
tive service system for their local offices to be a point of information 
on this, so that if a man goes down to the local employment office and 
applies for unemployment compensation they say, “Did you leave a 
job when you entered the service ?” 

He says, “Yes,” and they say, “Why don’t you go back and apply 
for that?” 

Then that is all there is to it, and we have nothing further to do 
with it. 

Senator Tuyr. All right, when do you come in? Is it your respon- 
sibility to just pass out these leaflets ? 

Mr. Sayers. No, sir. 

Senator Tryp. I am trying to find out where you enter the picture. 
I have had a number of cases where they have written to me and I 
did not write to you. I simply wrote to his employer or wrote to the 
veterans’ employment service in the State and said, “Mr. So-and-So 
has written tome. Enclosed is a copy of his letter.” 

I get a report back and the man is taken care of, and we have not 
gone to your office. 


VOLUNTEER REEMPLOYMENT COMMITTEEMAN 


Mr. Saryers. No, sir; but that gets me down to the third group. 
We have what we call the volunteer reemployment committeeman, 
designated by the Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Tuy. We got away from this Denver outfit. Did some- 
body go to Denver and ‘make contact with the individual ? 

Mr. Saryers. Not unless he cannot be taken care of any other way. 

Could I use Minnesota, for example? 

Senator Tuyr. No; I do not want to bring my State into it. I 
want to stay in Denver because I want to know what this man of 
yours in the field actually has to do. 

Mr. Satyers. The reason I did not want to stay in Denver was 
because I am not sure they have a county service officer out there like 
they do in Minnesota. 

Senator Ture. That would be all the reason more why somebody 
in your office would have to go to Denver. Therefore I want to know 
where do you come into the picture? 
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FUNCTION IN FIELD 


Mr. Saryers. We come into the picture, Senator, in two places, 
Senator Tyrer. This man in Denver has not gotten his job back. 
I am concerned with him. What assistance does he get to get his job 
back ¢ 

Mr. Saryers. If he goes to one of these local offices and they say 
“Have you applied?” and he says “Yes.” “They won’t give me my 
job back. What do I do about it?” 

They probably would refer that to our field oflice. We have a regu 
lar arrangement for that. Our field representative would then write 
that man to send him as specific information as he can. 

Senator THyr. Would you write and first ask him whom he was 
employed by ? 

Mr. Saryers. If we did not get that information from the original 
referral or from his letter. Then before we did anything further we 
would send him a section of our question-and-answer handbook and 
if, for example, he had told us specifically what his problem was, we 
would refer him to the specific question and answer. 

If he gets that and takes it to his employer and the employer says 
that is O. K., then that is all there is to it. And our man would not 
go out there. 

Suppose though he still has some difficulty and we have in the 
county where he lives one of these volunteer reemployment commit 
teemen and, like in Minnesota, he is part of the county service oflice 
or other States where they have county service, or he may be a veter- 
ans’ organization service officer, and he has a question-and-answer 
handbook which contains the main questions and answers that arise in 
connection with the reemployment of people, he will then, using that 
and such other contacts that he has locally, help that man. 

He is our agent in effect. The ones, though, that get beyond that 
are basically the ones that our people have to handle. 

Senator Tuyrr. I still have not gotten my answer. Supposing the 
employer is stiffnecked and says “I do not care what is in that hand 
book. I am not going to give you your job back.” 

What do you do? 

PROCEDURE 


Mr. Saryers. Then we will write the employer, first of all, to find 
out what job the man had, which State it was, and so forth. We will 
get the employer’s story and we will get the veteran’s story because 
sometimes those are not the same, 

Senator Tuyr. That is correct. 

Mr. Saryers. There may be a labor organization involved too. 
Sometimes there is a bargaining agreement provision there. ‘Then if 
there is a clear-cut situation we may write back and call the em 
ployer’s attention to something and if we can handle it that way that 
is the way we handle it. 

Senator Tuyr. If you cannot handle it that way, what do you 
finally do to see that the veterans get the jobs back? 

Mr. Saryers. We have a meeting, a negotiation of his case or prob 
lem, at which the parties involved are asked to be present 

Senator Ture. Then do you force him under the public law 
give that man his job back? 
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I am trying to get this thing nailed down t» find out. Do you render 
service, or do you just mail out pamphlets? That is what I am trying 
to get at. Do you finally nail it down and say to the employer “T will 
bring action in accordance with the provision of public law so and 
so if you do not give this man his job back” 

Mr. Saryers. If we have done eve rything we could to negotiate on 
an amicable basis and had a conference and found out the story and 
the employer still says “I do not care what you say. I will not tak 
him back,” and the veteran requests us in writing to proceed further, 
then the whole file and all the facts are sent to the United States at- 
torney to bring action. 

Senator Tuy. You go through all of this, but if in the final analysis 
the man does not wish to reemploy him, you submit it to the district 
attorney and the district attorney brings the case against the employer # 

Mr. Saryers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. What I was trying to find out was whether you just 
hand out pamphlets and write letters. I just wanted to make certain 
that we were not paying you for something which I very often have 
to do as a part of the routine in my office in writing these letters. 

Mr. Brapiey. Going one step further, that information that you 
got from the Veterans’ Administration on the reemployment-rights 
problem came to the Veterans’ Administration from one of our vol 
unteer committeemen who handled that case out there. The Veterans 
Administration in all probability contacted the man in this bureau 
and this man then contacted the veteran and the employer about get- 
ting the veteran’s job back. He notified the Veterans’ Administration 
who in turn notified you. 

Mr. Saryers. I am glad you pursued the point that you did, Sen- 
ator, but we find that in 95 percent of the cases, even of the ones that 

reached the point where you might call it a definite controversy of 
suc th difference of opinion that the situation hardened, even in about 
‘5 percent of those instances it is possible to negotiate. 

Senator Tryr. That was my own experience because I have vet 
to find the employer that absolutely refused a veteran. Nine chances 
out of ten they are going out of their way to assist him to be rein- 
stated. 

If it is a Federal agency you have the veterans’ rights. You have 
the veterans’ service organizations and there could not be any pos- 
sible question of whether that man would be reinstated, whether he 
would be in postal employment or whether he would be in any other 
Federal job. That is what led me to wonder why and what would be 
the justification of increasing your staff because of the veterans’ ad- 
ministrations that exist in the States and the patriotic attitude of the 
employers in all cases with a very, very limited exception. 

Mr. Saryers. That is right. 

Senator Ture. That is what makes me wonder. 

Mr. Satyers. There is one other thing that I would like to men- 
tion there. It is not always simply the attitude of the employer. 

What you have here in many instances is an industrial relations 
problem. You have a situation where here a man comes back from 
service. 
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QUESTION OF VACATION 


The question, we will say, is whether or not he is entitled after a 
certain period of time to a vacation. The easy thing may be for the 
employer, particularly if it is a large company, to go ahead and give 
him that vacation, but he may not be like that. 

Senator Tarn. Do you mean that you go in and enforce the ques 
tion of whether this man gets a vacation or not? 

Mr. Saryers. I do not like to use the word “enforce.” We have 
had court cases brought on vacation rights, but the statute covers all 
incidents of a man’s restoration to his position. 

The Supreme Court has held that under the reemployment stat- 
utes a man is entitled to, as they say, step back on escalator or at the 
point he would have occupied had he not entered military service. 
That means, of course, for one thing, his accrued seniority, which is 
of vital importance, particularly in the larger industries, is included. 

Senator Ture. Do you have any cases where they will not recog- 
nize had this man continued to work he would have had so many 
years’ seniority in the position? Do you have many violations of 
that? 

Mr. Satyers. There are some; yes, sir. There are instances where 
the question arises as to whether he should be placed in here or down 
here [indicating] as a result of his having been in the military service. 


CASE OF PROMOTION 


There are questions of whether or not by virtue of his seniority he 
is entitled to be promoted. A promotion may have occurred while 
he was absent in the military service. 

There is the question of whether or not his services count for 
pension. 

I can give you one example that is one of the extremes, but it shows 
how complicated these things get. We had one large company which 
has a severance pay plan. They have a plan where I believe a man 
who leaves the company not through his own fault gets 1 week’s pay 
for each year he was in the service, or with the company, something 
like that. 

This man who came back could not work in his position any more 
anyplace but in a warm climate. They did not have a plant anywhere 
except in cold climate, so the question was settled that they could not 
reinstate him because they had no job that he could do because of his 
disability. 

The second question arose as to whether or not having now left 
the company through no fault of his own he was entitled to severance 
pay based not only on his previous time with the company but also 
upon the time he was in military service. 

Senator Ture. I think that is a technical question. 

Mr. Saryers. It is very technical, sir. 

Senator Toyz. The man is drawing his disability compensation 
from the Government. 

Mr. Sayers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. So he is getting that compensation. It is. just a 
question of whether he should have severance pay because he had 
been in the service 3 years and because of a physical disability that 
would not permit him to be reemployed on the job. 
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The job was there for him. Everything was there. The employer 
said, “I will give you back your job,” but the man said, “I cannot take 
this job,” because of this physical disability that was incurred during 
military service. ‘Then you come in there to fight out a case whether 
this man has, on the basis of the 3 weeks or a month’s severance pay, 
this coming to him. Is that it? 

Mr. Saryrrs. No, sir; we do not enter the case on that basis. It was 
the other way around. The company did not want to employ him 
because he had a physical disability that would cause him to perhaps 
get sick or be unable to work during periods of time. 

The question arose as to whether there was any other place they 
could employ him, and it was decided that there was not. 

Then as a corollary to that the company presented the question of 
what they would do about this other thing because they could see that 
other situations like that might arise. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not have many such cases a year. That I 
would be willing to wager on. 

Mr. Satyers. Sir, you would be surprised at how many different 
kinds of things like that arise as an incident to a man’s return to his 
job. What we are talking about here is not just the people that left 
the Federal Government and returned, but people that leave all the 
private employers. 

Senator Ture. I will grant you that. 

Mr. Sayers. You have little ones and you have big ones and you 
have all sorts of personnel policies and agreements governing these 
things. 

Senator Ture. But you are sure you are going to need these addi- 
tional employees now in these highly questionable sases? You are 
anticipating that there are not many veterans’ organizations around 
the Nation that are so vitally concerned and doing such a commend- 
able job in aiding the veteran. 

We have organizations like the American Legion and the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. They have committees who do commendable work 
in aiding in the rehabilitation of the veteran. You have the State 
veterans’ organizations that are concerning themselves constantly with 
these same questions. 

If he were affiliated with the union, you have the union executives 
that are concerning themselves with it and trying to assist him to be 
reinstated in his position. Then you come along here, and you are 
going to increase your force in the field. 


QUESTION OF JUSTIFICATION 


Iam just wondering. Iam trying to protect you by getting the rec 
ord complete because I can see the difficulties I would have on the 
floor trying to justify an increase here on the case that you have just 
made as a part of this record. 

I am afraid that I would be a little bit embarrassed in trying to find 
that a convincing argument, or convincing statements in my argu- 
ments to convince them that they should support the increase. 

Mr. Saryers. May I say on that point, which is why, perhaps, I 
labored the other question back there, we have tried during the 6 
years this program has been in the Department not to do anything 
in connection with reemployment rights that we could get t anybody 
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else todo. That is why we have used these other agencies for informa 
tion and referral. That is why we have these voluntary committee 
men which are these county service officers and others who on the 
local level can settle many of these things without any intervention 
by anybody in the Feder: il Government. : 

That is why we have worked out some devices whereby the indi 
vidual can many times take what we send him and negotiate his own 
side. 

What we wind up with, if you will pardon the expression, is what 
falls through the cracks, and in terms of the total number of persons 
entering and leaving the service that is relatively small. 

However, in terms of 40 for a nationwide program, it is relativs 
large. 

Senator Tuye. How big was your staff at the close of World 
War II? 

Mr. Saryers. We had 99 people in 1948. 

Senator Taye. And now you have how many ? 

Mr. Satyers. Forty-one jobs this past year. 

Senator DworsuaKx. W hy do you need 11 more now? Is the work 
load increasing ? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Why ~—— it be increasing now? Veterans 
have been ar d over the years. The Korean veterans are com 
ing out, it is true, but that arabia m should be behind us instead of 
in front of us. 

Mr. Sayers. There is an increasing number of persons in the next 
fiscal year who are coming out of the military service. 

Senator DworsHax. Any more than have been coming out for sev- 
eral years? 

Mr. SALYERS. Yes, sir; because the Armed Forces have been voing 
up. 

Senator Dworsuax. They have been holding pretty steady for 
couple of years, have they not ? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; but the people now coming out are the ones 
that went in back in 1950 and 1951, you see. 


} 
ly 
Ly 


\ ETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Senator Dworsuax. Do you have any connection with the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service ? 

Mr. Satyers. You mean the State employment service? 

Senator Dworsnax. The Veterans’ E mployment Service. I think 
Perry Faulkner is the head of it. With relation to that. 

Why should not that Bureau handle that program ¢ W hy do you 
have to have two separate programs ? 

Mr. Satyers. There are 2 or 3 reasons for that. The basic one has 
been in the past that the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
people dealing with the Veterans’ Employment Service have not 
wanted to go any further in connection with the reemployment rights 
than an information and referral function. They have not wanted 
to get into the negotiation of cases and as to the semienforcement 
aspect of it. 

That is the reason this arrangement is like it is. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not think the placement service could 
arry on this particular program ? 
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Mr. Satyers. They have never indicated it was desirable. 

In effect, the division of effort, if you want to call it that, is that 
they are seeking to get new jobs for veterans. We are confining our 
efforts entirely to the reinstatement of persons that leave military 
service. 

Senator Dworsnax. In Idaho—I cannot speak for all the States— 
we have a couple of employees of the Federal Government engaged in 
the Government placement program. Certainly even these county 
officers or veterans’ organizations can advise the veterans as to their 

reemployment rights; is that not true? 

Mr. Sayers. Up to a certain point; yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnax. Why cannot the Veterans’ Placement person 
ne! carry on this work? 

Mr. Sayers. They do up to a certain point. I have discussed this 
question with Mr. Garrett several times. Through their local employ- 
ment offices they do perform a job up to the point where it gets into 
the questions of negotiation and that sort of thing; in which instance 
they will not go any further. 

Senator DworsHax. What prevents the Federal employee in charge 
of the veterans’ placement program in my State from intervening in 
any dispute between employer and veterans and endeavoring to 
settle it? 

What would prevent him from doing that? He has plenty of time 
to do that. He understands the veterans’ reemployment rights. He 
knows what the placement opportunities are. 

Why is it necessary to have a separate bureau to carry on this work? 

Mr. Sayers. I think perhaps the basic reason that it was done 
this way is that the Employment Security Agency, of which the 
Veterans’ Employment Service is a part at the Federal level, and 
which has the function of working with the employment-security 
people in the States felt that if they got beyond the area where 
you negotiate cases and these industrial-relation problems and per- 

aps enforcement, it would have an adverse effect on the listing of 
jobs by employers with the Service. 

I would rather not, Senator, give you that as my own idea. I 
would be very happy to have somebody in the State employment-secu- 
rity agency give his attitude on it because that is the reason it got to 
be this way. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. We have a quorum call, and I 
am afraid that we are going to have to bring this to a close. 

Mr. Saryers, Senator, may I make one request of you? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF WORKLOAD 


There is in the record here the figures on the workload which has 
been rising. I know you have lots of things to do, but I would 
appreciate it if you would take just a moment to look at those figures. 

Senator Tuyr. We most certainly shall. 

Mr. Donson. The other point is that most of the new positions re- 
quested are clerical employees required for handling the workload 
coming to our offices. 
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There is a lot of paperwork and a big workload coming in to us. 

With regard to the question of Senator Dworshak as to handling 
of this activity by a separate bureau this question was given serious 
consideration at the time of the establishment of the Bureau. Com- 
ments were asked of State people and in view of the work of the 
3ureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights being in the nature of 
handling of personnel grievances which might end in the case going 
to the United States attorney for action it was not thought advisable 
to make such work a part of a bureau which is trying to sell its 
services of placing people seeking work into jobs. We see it as two 
different kinds of functions which might prove harmful to each other 
if fully integrated. 

Senator Torr. Thank you. 

We will have to recess at this time. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m., Wednesday April 1, 1953, the com 
mittee recessed to reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 14, 1953 


UnitTEep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m. in room F-41, 
The Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye, presiding. 
Present: Senator Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


STATEMENTS OF W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR; R. E. FRENCH, 
ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT; 
J. A. BAZAN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; JAMES E. DODSON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; AND V. S. HUDSON, 
ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary to enable the Secretary to con- 
duct a program of encouraging apprentice training, as authorized by the act of 
August 16, 19387 (29 U. S. C. 50), £§2,700,000] $3,324,000. 


TitLe 29, Unirep States Cope 


§50. PROMOTION OF LABOR STANDARDS OF APPRENTICESHIP 

The Secretary of Labor is authorized and directed to formulate and promote 
the furtherance of Labor standards necessary to safeguard the welfare of appren- 
tices, to extend the application of such standards by encouraging the inclusion 
thereof in contracts of apprenticeship, to bring together employers and labor for 
the formulation of programs of apprenticeship, to cooperate with State agencies 
engaged in the formulation and promotion of standards of apprenticeship, and to 
cooperate with the Office of Education under the Federal Security Agency in 
accordance with section 17 of Title 20. (Aug. 16, 1937, c. 663, § 1, 50 Stat. 664; 
1939 Reorg. Plan No. 1, §§ 201, 204, 206, eff. July 1, 1939, 4 F. R. 2728, 53 
Stat. 1424.) 
§50a, PUBLICATION OF INFORMATION; NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

The Secretary of Labor may publish information relating to exisitng and 
proposed labor standards of apprenticeship, and may appoint national advisory 
committees to serve without compensation. Such committees shall include 
representatives of employers, representatives of labor, educators, and officers of 
other executive departments, with the consent of the head of any such department. 
(July 13, 1937, c. 663, § 2, 50 Stat. 665.) 
§50b. APPOINTMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


The Secretary of Labor is authorized to appoint such employees as he may from 
time to time find necessary for the administration of this section and section 50a 
of this title, with regard to existing laws applicable to the appointment and com- 
pensation of employees of the United States. (Aug. 16, 1937, c. 663, § 3, 50 Stat. 
665.) 
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Analysis of appropriation base for 1943 
Appropriation, 1953 $2, 000 
Transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor, Bureau 
of Employment Security” 5, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, defense produc- 
tion activities, Labor,’’ for fiscal year 1953___- )24, 000 


Total estimated direct obligations for 1953 3 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 3, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 i 5, 000 


Obligation : by activil 


sted 1943 
ed 1966 Estimat« 


ras 
escription 
I I 


os Os 
Amount Posi /Amount Posi 


tions tior A moun 


{ promotion of 
apprenticeship pro- 
Cooperation on State apprentice- 

ship standards and develop 

ment and maintenance of local 

apprenticeship programs 476 2, 831, 538 
3. Executive direction and manage- 

ment services 19 111, 562 , 562 


Total direct obligations 558 3, 369, 000 568/3, 400, 000 545 3, 324, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


O01 Personal services $2, 901, 740 

02 Travel 326, 300 } 

03 Transportation of things 7, 500 7, 500 7, 500 

04 Communication services 56, 000 56, 000 54. 000 

O06 =Printing and reproduction 10, 000 10, 000 10. 000 

07 Other contractual services 13, 000 13, 000 13, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 19, 500 19, 500 19, 500 

O8 Supplies and materials 20, 000 20. 000 19. 300 

09 Equipment 8, 900 8, 900 8. 900 

15 Taxes and assessments ad 6, 060 6, 060 6, 060 


Obligations incurred . , 000 3, 400, 000 3, 324, 000 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyr. The committee will come to order. Senator 
Dworshak and Senator Hill plan to come in later. 

I notice that the first item is “Salaries and expenses of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship,” for which we have a revised estimate for 
$3,324,000 and 545 employees. This is $45,000 and 13 employees 
less than the Bureau has available in the fiscal year of 1953. The 
revision is $76,000 and 23 employees less than the original budget 
estimates. 

You may proceed, Mr. Patterson, in whichever manner you desire 
to present your statement. 

Mr. Patrerson. Mr. Chairman, if it is permissible, I would like to 
read a short statement. 

Senator Ture. It certainly is permissible, sir. 
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Mr. Parrerson. The Bureau of Apprenticeship is requesting this 
appropriation to make possible continued promotion and development 
of training in American industry at a time when the need for a versatile 
skilled labor force is urgent. The law which authorizes this program 
provides for technical assistance to industry in the establishment of 
voluntary programs of apprenticeship 

The skilled labor force is a major factor in our economy and in 
national security. Industrial skills can be maintained and 
strengthened only by means of constant training in our in lustrial 
plants. Fortunately, as regards skilled craftsmen, inplant training is 
not only most economical but also best, in the opinion of labor and 
management. Through training, industry can assure that ‘th right 
skills will be available at the right time in the right place. Uninter 
rupted and economical production can in this way be facilitated 


Experience has shown that without encouragement and assistance 
many plants fail to set up effective training programs. Plants wit! 
adequate training systems frequently poimt out that in training the 
“doers” are outnumbered by the “nondoers.”” By pirating, an indi- 
vidual plant on continue to produce without training replacements 
for its hig ‘hly skilled workers. But this process contributes nothing to 
increasing or maintaining a skilled labor force While piratmeg seems 
an easy way to obtain skilled workers, it is possible only because othe 
plants are training to meet their needs. Let most plants adopt the 
‘nondoer”’ practice, and pirating soon leads to bankruptcy of skills 
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In its promotional work, the Bureau of Apprenticeship convinces 
labor and management at both national and local levels of the value of 
and necessity for, training, Labor and management are brought 
together around the conference table to get the cooperation of the 
employer who will provide the jobs and the skilled workers who will do 
the coaching. Improved labor-management relations, created by 
joint cooperation in building apprenticeship, frequently extends to 
other areas where cooperation is needed. Mutual understanding on 
one subject helps to avoid misunderstandings in other fields 

During development of the trainu 8 plan, the Bureau representative 


assists by calling upon his knowledge of sound training practices and 
methods, knowledge gained from experience mn helping other plants 
solve problems. By working simultaneously with national trade 


associations, intern: ational and local unions, and individual companies 
the Bureau is able to toster expansion ol training 











rRADES IN SHORT SUPPLY 
1 should now like to review for you briefly » hichlights of our past 
vear. The 27 § app renticeable trades i ine oak in the list of occupations 
designated as “in critical short supply”’ by the Department of Labor 


represented the most urgent training needs durmg recent mont! 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Patterson, | wonder at that pomt if vou could 
have inserted or supply us for the purpose of insertion the 27 trades 
I e I 
») 


or occupations? Could you list those 27 for us? 
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Mr. Parrerson. We have that list and will be glad to submit it 
for you. 

Senator Tuysz. I think that the record should have that. It would 
be beneficial to Members of Congress who would be later studying 
the record. 

Mr. Parrerson. Would you like them read? 

Senator Turn. Yes, if you have them available. 

Mr. Parrerson. The occupations designated on the Secretary of 
Labor’s critical-occupations list are machinist, tool and die maker, 
powerlineman, molder, maintenance mechanic, wood patternmaker, 
metal patternmaker, boilermaker, millwright, engineer draftsman 
and then design engineer draftsmen—coremaker, aircraft mechanic on 
engine assembly, blacksmith, aircraft-assembly mechanic, aircraft 
mechanic on transportation and manufacturing, tool designer, electric- 
instrument repair electrician, airplane electrician, aircraft instrument- 
man, aircraft and engine mechanic, instrument repairman, precision 
lens grinder, shipfitter, cablesplicer, heat treater, glassblower, die 
designer, and metalspinner. 

Senator Toyz. Have you a record of how many apprentices there 
are in these respective fields now? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is given in this same paragraph. 

Senator Tuyr. That will be fine. 

Mr. Patrrerson. The first call has been for additional journeymen 
in these trades. Consequently, we have given priority to assisting 
and encouraging industry to step up apprenticeship in these fields. 
Special campaigns in these trades have increased the number of reg- 
istered apprentices 16 percent during the 18-month period ended 
January 1, 1953, to a total of 23,700. 

Senator Tuyr. Which of the trades do you have the greatest need 
for, or in which do you have the greatest deficit? 

Mr. Parrerson. Toolmaker and diemaker is in shortest supply, 
and next to that machinists. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the most difficult of training? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is a very highly skilled trade. Next to machin- 
ist would be molder and then patternmaker. Those four seem to 
give us the most trouble, although those four show the greatest 
increase because the emphasis has been placed upon those. 


EFFECT OF SERVICE ACT 


A major problem was brought about by the operation of the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act. Employers hesitated to 
hire apprentices whose induction into the Armed Forces was imminent. 
This also had an adverse psychological effect upon young men which 
led them to settle for any job they could get. 

Industry and the agencies concerned with manpower mobilization 
called for a solution to this problem. In answer, Executive Order 
10366 was issued on June 26, 1952, providing for selective deferment 
of apprentices. Similar in purpose to deferment of college students, 
deferment of apprentices does not grant exemption, but merely 
enables apprentices who meet rigid requirements to obtain occupa- 
tional training before induction. 

Senator Toye, Didn’t you have somewhat the same problem 
during World War II days, and how did we overcome that problem 
during that time? 
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Mr. Parrerson. We had the problem in World War II in more 
critical fashion because there had not been as much apprenticeship 
going on. It was met by appeals to local draft boards. There was 
never a ruling such as this in World War II. Most companies were 
able to get relief in critical situations by appeal to the local draft 
board. 

Senator Toyz. We were drafting a much higher percentage of our 
overall manpower. We took them up even into later years in life 
during World War IT. 

Mr. Parrerson. I believe, Senator, that one reason it was possible 
to get this now was the experience in World War II when we depleted 
our supply beyond what should have been done, in the interests of 
the war effort, and many studies were made of that before this policy 
was finally adopted. 

Senator Toye. What happened to all the skilled workers that we 
did have at the conclusion of the war?—because we were at our 
maximum in factory production and, of course, it required the maxi- 
mum of our skilled workers. What happened to that entire force of 
skilled workers—toolmakers and so forth—that had been trained 
during World War II? Where are they now? Do you have any 
specific knowledge? 

Mr. Parrerson. Contrary to popular opinion, we did not increase 
the number of toolmakers or those in critical skills during World War 
II. The situation was met, because of the lack of these skilled 
workers, by dividing the trade and getting people to do work of 
lesser skill, but it was not possible to carry on much of an apprentice- 
ship program. 

Senator Tuyen. I realize that, but nevertheless we had the skilled 
worker that met the needs. 

Mr. Parrerson. They were not the skilled workers that you get 
through apprenticeship. They were machine workers. We did 
not augment our supply of all-around skilled workers. We did in the 
machine specialized skills which did not seem to have much value 
after the war. 

Factors contributing to a recent upswing in apprenticeship are 
the increasing numbers of returning Korean veterans and enactment 
of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. The appren- 
ticeship provisions of that act are similar to those in the original 
GI bill which provided such effective training for veterans of World 
War II. Undoubtedly the deferment regulations have also contrib- 
uted to the increase in apprentice employment, even though the 
total deferred as of January 31, 1953, is only 4,634. These regula- 
tions have brought stability to a situation where uncertainty had 
prevailed. 

Mr. Chairman, we had a later figure after this statement was pre- 
pared, a figure of 4,983 as of February 28. 

Senator Toyz. That would be an increase? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes, a slight increase. 

A feature of the national apprenticeship program which increased 
in importance during 1952 is the practice of honoring those who 
complete their terms of training. Completion ceremonies, frequently 
including addresses by the governor, mayor, or other public -official, 
and leaders of industry, were held by a record number of joint labor- 
management apprenticeship committees. 
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Newspapers, magazines, and trade journals throughout the Nation 
are giving considerable publicity to the program of training ‘on the 
job. This constant favorable attention is fostering the attitude that 
the skilled trades and other blue-collar jobs with which we are con- 
cerned offer splendid opportunities to young men. For example, w 
received an assist when the Reader’s Digest, in an article condensed 
from Kiwanis magazine, advocated apprenticeship as an avenue to 
worthwhile and successful careers, 

As an example of our work with national associations, I should like 
to mention the new standards for apprenticeship for two critical 
occupations—heat treating and orthopedic technicians developed 
and issued by the recognized national industry groups. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 





Our revised request for 1954 is $3,324,000, a decrease of $45,000 
from the adjusted base for 1953. One hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand dollars of our request is for work in connection with defer- 
ment of apprentices. Our deferment responsibilities include: (1 
Examining, and certifying to State directors of selective service that 
apprenticeship programs for which industry seeks acceptance meet 
the standards and requirements prescribed by the Director of Selec- 
tive Service: (2) furnishing assistance and advice to industry as to 
procedures; (3) rendering advisory assistance to State directors of 
selective service: and (4) recommending to the Director of the Selec- 
tive Service System the standards and requirements which apprentice 
training programs should meet in order to be accepted for deferment 
purposes. 






KOREAN GI BILL 







Apprenticeship programs which meet standards recommended by 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship are specifically mentioned in the 
Korean GI bill as one method whereby veterans can achieve their 
occupational ‘objectives. By act of Congress I serve as an ex officio 
member of the committee which advises the Administrator of the 
Veterans’ Administration on education and training. The GI bill 
does not provide for the promotion of industrial training programs. 
We believe, however, that the references to the national apprentice- 
ship program show clearly that the Congress is aware that the two 
programs are complementary. in-plant training programs, developed 
with the encouragement and assistance of the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship, widen the choice for veterans, and also offer the best training 
available under the GI bill. 

More than 100,000 veterans have already completed registered 
apprenticeship under the original GI bill, and 90,000 are still in 
training. 

TRADES SELECTED BY VETERANS 





Senator Tuyr. What fields did these 100,000 veterans choose as a 
major field? 

Mr. Parrerson. Over half of these 100,000 went into the building 
trades because there was an urgent demand created by the veterans 
housing program. 
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Senator THyer. And it required less time to become a skilled worker 
and draw the wages of a skilled worker? 

Mr. Patrrerson. The average is 4 years, and I would say in the 
building trades it is 4 years. In some trades, 5 years aré required 
but the average would be 4 years. 

Senator Tuyr. Which trades require 5 years? 

Mr. Patrerson. The plumbing and steamfitter trades. 

When the present mobilization program was undertaken, it became 
apparent that our manpower resources would have to be increased 
and improved to match the increase in production facilities. No 
new training agency was created. Instead, the regular apprentice- 
ship program was expanded by defense funds as a means of assisting 
industry to provide additional and improved skills. 


DEFENSE FUNDS 


Defense funds have enabled the Bureau of Apprenticeship to step 
up its activity, to reach a larger segment of industry, to encourage 
and assist more plants to participate in the improvement of skills 
by operating in-plant training programs. Nevertheless, a continued 
expansion of apprenticeship is urgently needed. A recent Bureau of 
Labor Statistics study, The Mobility of Tool and Die Makers, th 
Survey of the Work Experience, Trai ine, and Personal Characteris- 
tics of the Workers in a Critical Occupation, shows that if there is 
not a sharp increase in the number of apprentices in training, the 
number of workers trained during the next 5 years will not even be 
sufficient to offset anticipated losses through deaths or retirements 

Senator Tayr. Would you mind an interruption at that point? Do 
you have figures as to the number that are now in plant training unde 
the defense program that would be listed as apprentices in defense 
plants under the defense program? Do you have any information as 
to what number of young men are receiving apprenticeship training 
in those plants? 

Mr. PA rTERSON It would largely QO hack to the fieure that I CnVE 
on the number in the critical occupations 

Senator Tuyr. You state here that 
defense funds have enabled the Bureau of Apprenticeship to ste; 
to reach a larger segment of industry, to encourage and assist more 


ticipate in the improvement of skills by operating in-plant trainings 


That is what led me to ask the question as to whether you had 
figures of the number that are receiving such apprenticeship training 
within defense plants and are supported by defense funds. 

Mr. Parrerson. We do not have that figure but we could break 
it out from our figures. 

Senator Tuyr. You see, they are receiving some benefit from the 
defense appropriations where they come in under that program, and 
that is why | asked the question because it would give us some 
knowledge of what is supplementing your apprenticeship work. 

Mr. Frenen. We could apply the percentage that your former 
defense funds are of our total funds, because the program is operated 
as a single program. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that a plus to the number that you have listed 
as those participating in apprenticeship training? Is the defense- 
plant training a plus to your training? 


S07389—53- 13 
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Mr. Parrerson. I think here it should be mentioned that we have 
difficulty in drawing a clear line of demarcation between plants that 
are in defense and ones that are in civilian production because we find 
that on 2 days of the week they may be working on defense items and 
the same workers will be working on civilian items, so that our staff 
is one integrated staff rather than one for defense and one for regular. 

Senator Tuyrr. Now, you say “more than 100,000 veterans have 
already completed registered apprenticeship under the original GI 
bill, and 90,000 are still in training.’ 

Were some of these 100,000 that received their apprenticeship 
within defense plants under your program? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Taye. So that the Defense Production Act appropriation 
carried some of that expense, is that correct? 

Mr. Parrrerson. Yes, to the extent that veterans were engaged in 
apprenticeship that was in defense. 

Senator Tuyr. And you are receiving some assistance through 
defense production appropriations for the 90,000 that are still in 
training? 

Mr. Parrrerson. That is true. 

Senator Tuyx. So that the appropriations here represent your 
funds, but there is some assistance that you obtain through the 
defense production appropriation. Am I correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 


REQUEST FOR SINGLE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Dopson. I don’t know whether you understand that what 
we are asking for here is one appropriation which combines the 
defense and regular for 1954. It is because of the fact that we cannot 
really break down what is a defense charge and what is a civilian 
charge, so that we are before this committee asking for all of the 
appropriations for the apprenticeship service in one single appropria- 
tion. 

Senator Tuysr. Is that a departure from previous procedure? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. For the past 2 years, there has been a 
special committee. Here in the Senate it has been tbe Deficiency 
Committee and in the House a special committee has heard the 
defense needs but, because of the fact that there is such an integration 
of the Bureau of Apprentic eship’s activity so far as civilian and mili- 
tary activities, the Budget Bureau approved our request that all this 
money appear in 1 appropriation and we would come | time to Congress 
to ask for the total needs for the Bureau of Apprenticeship. 

Senator Tuyen. It is clearer bookkeeping. 

Mr. Dopson. It is clearer bookkeeping and a clearer presentation 
because, particularly in the House, we would go before a different 
committee than your regular subcommittee to justify the needs for 
this Bureau, and it became confusing. 

Senator Tuyr. We are just looking at the record from last year, 
and I notice that here it states: 

For expenses necessary to enable the Department of Labor to carry out 
its functions under the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, including 


expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the purpose of this appro- 
priation, $1,875,000. 
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Now, you received some benefits from that appropriation last year. 

You may proceed. 

Mr. Parrrerson. If I may elaborate on your question, I think I 
might clarify it further. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Patrrerson. This work that we have been doing in the interests 
of defense has been an expansion of our regular activities. It hasn’t 
been a new activity, but it includes giving assistance to plants in 
establishing overall training programs, and it includes a lot of work 
now in giving assistance to industries that want to give training to 
their journeymen who may not come quite up to competency. So 
this reference to in-plant training goes beyond apprenticeship. 

To continue, from $816,692 in fiscal 1952, defense funds of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship were reduced to $624,000 in 1953; $502,000 
of this amount is included in our 1954 request to enable us to reach a 
larger number of plants which should be training future key workers. 
We are conducting one integrated program in which each field repre- 
sentative is competent to assist labor and management in all of our 
functions. The effectiveness of our field staff is multiplied by more 
than 50,000 members of joint apprenticeship committees who serve 
without compensation and by an increasing number of industrial 
training directors. We are urging industry to give immediate 
attention to the training of foremen and journeymen who conduct 
training on the job, and to increase the versatility of the work force. 
As management’s and labor’s participation in this activity grows, 
industry profits from increased productivity, employees gain greater 


employment opportunities, and the Nation’s manpower resources 
show constant improvement. 


FUNCTION OF BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Senator Tuyr. Now, just what is your work in this particular 
field? You are entirely in the supervisory capacity? Just how do 
you do your work—how do your men in the field do their work? How 
do you go about doing it? 

Mr. Parrerson. Our work is to work with management organiza- 
tions, whether they be national associations of employers or State or 
local, to work with unions, whether international or State or local 
affiliates, and encourage them to themselves do this training on the 
job where the worker is paid while learning. In encouraging them, 
first it is a job of convincing and persuading. It takes much prodding 
to make them move on it because it is something they can delay or 
put off. After getting their consent, we, through our field representa- 
tives, give them technical advice and assistance. Our men are 
qualified in the field of on-the-job training. 

Senator Ture. For instance,’we will take the State of Wisconsin. 
How many supervisors do you have in the State of Wisconsin? 

Mr. Parrrerson. We have five field representatives. 

Mr. Frencu. I think it would be eight. 

Mr. Patrrerson. In other words, to clarify the question I know 
from memory that we have a field office in Milwaukee. We have 
at Oshkosh, 1 in Wausau, 1 in LaCrosse, and 1 in Racine and Madison. 
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Senator Tuyr. You have how many people in each one of these 
field offices? 

Mr. Parrerson. With the exception of the Milwaukee office, we 
have one field representative; and in the Milwaukee office we have a 
State supervisor and the field representative. 

Senator Ture. Would you carry through on just what one of these 
field representatives does, in order that we may make certain that the 
record is clear so that those who read it who are not exactly familiar 
with the apprenticeship program will have a better understanding of 
how you assist, how you bring about an apprenticeship program and 
increase your number of apprentic es; so that we will have a better 
understanding of whether a decrease in staff or field re presentatives 
would injure ‘the program. 

Therefore, if you just carry out and give us a detailed report of 
what they do in the field, I think it would be most helpful. 

Mr. Parrerson. Not to avoid the question, but leading into the 
question, first we try to get sanction and encouragement from na- 
tional organizations, and I will take this critical trade that we men- 
tioned of toolmakers because we are directed to give emphasis to those 
trades critical to the Nation’s welfare. We have a National Machine 
Tool Committee composed from the employers’ side of a representa- 
tive of the National Association of Tool & Die Manufacturers, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and various other trade asso- 
ciations. 

Likewise, we have the UAW involved, the Interrational Association 
of Machinists, the United Steel Workers Association. We get them 
together to develop a national program of promotion through their 
respective organizations, and that goes down to their local affiliates. 
Their local affiliates call on our men in Milwaukee to try to do some- 
thing about this and that. 

Senator Ture. The local affiliates would be unions? 

Mr. Parrerson. And the manufacturers association and local chap- 
ters of all of these organizations. They all have local chapters. 

He would work with those in trying to get a citywide program set 
up in Milwaukee and would eventually get a joint apprenticeship com- 
mittee made up of not only the manufacturers but the small jobbing 
shops. 

Senator Torr. The State of Wisconsin also has a vocational educa- 
tion director that is in that field working, so you work jointly with him, 
and the vocational educational director works through all your schools, 
such as high schools, does he not? 

Mr. Parrerson. He does. 

Senator Toye. As to recruit the youth right from the manual train- 
ing classrooms in high schools? 

Mr. Parrerson. And, in addition, the vocational education forces, 
State and local, have an important responsibility because every ap- 
prentice gets 4 hours of related technical instruction a week, and they 
provide that and keep in close touch with the joint apprenticeship 
committees to be sure that that instruction is practical and up to date. 
So the vocational educators have the responsibility of preparing youth 
for apprenticeship, directing them toward it, and then giving related 
instruction. 
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PROBLEMS WITH LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Tuyr. Do you find any problems with the labor organiza- 
tions, that they are fearful that there will be too many of those skilled 
workers trained through the apprenticeship program so that it will 
overburden their field of employment? 

Mr. Patrrerson. Yes; that isa = natural concern of labor unions, 
that no more people are trained to be skilled journeymen than can 
be absorbed in the labor market, snl that is why they favor this joint 
apprenticeship committee approach which is a committee equally 
of labor and management, which takes into consideration all of the 
factors that determine the number that will be required. 

Senator Tuyr. Then is it the work of your field representative to 
create the atmosphere of what you might term acceptance of the pro- 
gram so that the union men say, “O. K., | agree with you. You will 
have my full cooperation in our endeavors,’’ because the apprentice 
has to work with the skilled worker in order to get his training, does 
he not? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct, and very well stated, to create 
the atmosphere whereby the unions will cooperate wholeheartedly. 

Senator Ture. It is not the duty of your field representative to 
go out and show how to lay a brick? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

Senator Taye. And how to hold a plumb line? 

Mr. Parrerson. The journeyman bricklayer will do that. 

Senator Tarr. But your man is the educator who induces the union 
to cooperate and also the management to agree to cooperate in order 
that you may find a place for that apprentice to be assigned? 

Mr. Parrerson. To create opportunities; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is your work in the field? 

Mr. Patrerson. That is; yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. And if there is a great reduction in the number of 
skilled representatives, you cannot make sufficient contacts to create 
the atmosphere that must be present if you are going to have whole- 
hearted cooperation in the program? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is a good analysis and it means getting the 
labor and management forces to work jointly. 


EFFECTS OF REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Toys. Now, can you carry on your effective program with 
this economy move in this budget here? 

Mr. Parrerson. We can carry it on. 

Senator Ture. I should probably have stated it in a different 
manner: What do you foresee with the present budget recommenda- 
tion for your program? 

Mr. Parrerson. We will, to the utmost of our ability, get every 
possible result, and the effect of this reduction will be to delay some 
of this, to stretch out the period of time in which we will get adequacy 
in the skilled labor force. 

Senator Taye. You have a momentum now. You have so many 
that are apprentices so that you really have a momentum in that field, 
and it would be reasonable to believe that it would carry on by its 
own motion even though you are not able to call as often or work on 
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as many centers in the future as you did in the past or as you had 
hoped for. A certain amount of the momentum will carry itself? 

Mr. Parrerson. However, the experience has shown that the 
joint apprenticeship committees cease to function if there is not 
someone in a consulting capacity to remind them that they should 
be meeting, and bring problems before them. So, momentum does 
help and it requires constant service. What we would have to do 
would be to delay somewhat needed work to carry on those things 
vital to the national welfare. That doesn’t mean creating the oppor- 
tunities for the veterans which we feel are ideal opportunities for 
returning veterans, 

Senator Toyz. They must be taken care of because they were too 
often high-school boys who went from high school, and they have no 
profession, no skill. “Unless they desire to go back to school, they have 
nothing to turn to except to qualify in some trade. 


VETERANS ENTERING APPRENTICESHIPS 


Mr. Patrerson. You may be interested in the figures of Korean 
Gl’s. They are entering apprenticeship at the rate of a little over 
2,000 a month or 24,000 a year. 

Senator Taye. In which phases of the skilled trades do you have 
the highest percentage? 

Mr. Patterson. We still have more in building trades than any 
other one branch of industry. However, our whole emphasis is to 
create opportunity in the manufacturing and defense industry. I 
should not stop there though because construction is playing a very 
vital part in the defense effort. The atomic energy installation just 
planned in Ohio will use 28,000 skilled workers. So the veterans are 
entering, I would say more of them are entering, construction than 
any one branch, but that is one of our largest industries, too, at present. 

Senator Tuy. But there has been a decrease, has there uot, in the 
number? I noticed the chart that you have here, which I shail place 
in the hearings at this point. It shows that in the number of establish- 
ments from 130,613 in 1948 to 126,620 in January of 1953. It shows 
a decline in number of programs in operation from 36,021 in 1949 to 
33,321 in January. It shows a decline in number of apprentices from 
154,058 in 1948 to 121,346 in January, but the appropriations have 
grown year by year. How do you account for that? 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Registered programs, establishments, and apprentices in Bureau of Apprenticeship 
workload, fiscal years 1948-58 





| 
Number | 
of posi- Funds 


Pro- Establishments ! Appren- 
tions | 


grams tices 
| 


| | 

nadGbigehensiinent 482 | 2,410,900 | 36,021 | 130,613 (Sept. 1) 154, 058 

1949 pbs J 489 | 2,599,000 | 39,382 | 138,628 (Sept. 1)___| 165, 991 
. ve 485 | 2,713,000 | 38,168 | 126,784 (Sept. 1) 139, 892 

1951. _.. 652 | 3, 185, 373 37, 209 | 128,653 (Sept. 1) ___| 131, 012 
1952 aisha ; .| 605 | 3, 586, 807 33, 829 | 125,652 (Oct. 1)____| 118, 157 
Oct. 1, 1952_-_- ‘ ; 7 ‘ se | 83,107 | 125,652 (Oct, 1) | 116, 914 
Jan. 1, 1953 nahi nit dddlbbbbaeeendh= 33, 321 126,620 (estimated) -| 121, 346 
1953 (estimated)... . lected 558 | 3,369,000 | 33,800 | 131,820. 126, 200 
1954 (estimated) 545 | 3,324,000 34,800 | 135,720........._._| 136, 300 

| 


1 Figures on establishments are collected twice a year. The figure available nearest the end of the fiscal 
year has been included in this column. 
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Mr. Parrerson. Well, I would like to break the first period from 
1948 to 1950. The management and labor forces in apprenticeship 
were not concerned about the decrease shown in all three items 
because at that time we were completing into new journeymen a large 
number each year. ‘That is really the final test of the program, how 
many are completed. In the period from 1951 to 1954, as was indi- 
cated in my statement, there was a psychological effect created by the 
Selective Service Act, both on youth and employers because of uncer- 
tainty that made it harder to get an apprenticeship going. Further- 
more, during that period we were asked to put all of our major 
emphasis on crafts and occupations that would contribute to the 
defense effort, and it took a great deal more work to get the same 
results, but it was of vast importance to the country. 

Furthermore, | would like to point out that in the three items, 
programs, establishments, and apprentices, we do not have a complete 
appraisal or evaluation of our workload. During this period from 
1951 it has also encompassed an expansion of our regular activities so 
that we have had to use the staff we had for both purposes. 

Now, in reply to the question you asked, the most encouraging 
thing in the analysis is that as of October 1, 1952, from then on we 
have noticed an upward trend which exceeds our predictions. There 
was a 2 percent increase in the total number of apprentices, and all of 
these items from October 1 until January 1 have increased so that our 
predictions extending this into July 1 of next year—— 

Senator Taye. Would a decrease i in this number here indicate that 
we are getting more doctors and lawyers trained in our educational 
channels than we are getting trainees in the so-called trade channels? 
Would that be an indication by a decrease in the number of appren- 
tices here in your skilled-trade field? 

Mr. Partrerson. It might mean that more youth are being attracted 
to the professions. However, the turn in that declining curve in 
October is very encouraging, and we feel from every way we can 
analyze it, that it is a permanent turn, that we are now on the way to 
a long-range, long-term skilled worker training program. 

Senator THyr. Would the factor that the man that was inducted 
at the time of the Korean crisis has been returning to civilian life 
along in the late fall months of 1952 and that he turned to the appren- 
ticeship program rather than avail himself of the GI facilities of 
education and training enter into that? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, that would be one of the most important 
factors; that, coupled with the deferment order which removed that 
uncertainty; and third, there bas been a remarkable reawakening of 
management and labor to get back and do what they should do in 
this job. 

Senator Taye. But you have not studied the phase of obtaining 
positive facts as to what brought about the decrease in these years 
as the schedule indicates, have you? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, we have given a great deal of thought to 
that because we should know the causes of decrease. I think one of 
the major ones that I did not mention was the impetus provided by 
the original GI bill which caused employers for patriotic and other 
reasons to set up programs, and there were tens of millions of Gls 
coming out at one time. 
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Senator Tayr. How much do these veterans get from the Veterans’ 
Administration as veterans’ compensation while they are on apprentice 
service. 

Mr. Parrerson. They start at $70 a month for single persons 
That is Public Law 550 that was passed by the last Congress and a 
single man in apprenticeship gets $70 a month subsistence from the 
Government. With 1 dependent he gets $85 a month, and $105 a 
month if he has more than 1 dependent. 

Senator Tuyr. I think the record should show that provision of the 
Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 for the training allow- 
ance of an eligible veteran pursuing apprentice or other training on 
the job. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Sec. 232. (c) The education and training allowance of an eligible veteran pur 
suing apprentice or other training on the job shall be computed at the rate of 
(1) $70 per month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, if he has on 
dependent, or (3) $105 per month, if he has more than one dependent; except that 
his education and training allowance shall be reduced at the end of each four 
month period as his program progresses by an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the basic education and training allowance as four months bears to the total 
duration of his apprentice or other training on the job; but in no case shall the 
Administrator pay an education and training allowance under this subsection in 
an amount which, when added to the compensation to be paid to the veteran, in 
accordance with his approved training program, for productive labor performed 
as a part of his course, would exceed the rate of $310 per month. For the pur- 
pose of computing allowances under this subsection, the duration of the training 
of an eligible veteran shall be the period specified in the approved applicatior 
as the period during which he may receive an education and training allowance 
for such training, plus such additional period, if any, as is necessary to make the 
number of months of such training a multiple of four. 

Senator Tuyr. Then he gets a wage scale as an apprentice? 

Mr. Parrerson. He gets the same wage scale as everyone else. 
There is only one program, not one for the veterans and one for the 
nonveterans. 

Senator Tayr. Then a bricklayer gets how much an hour? 

Mr. Parrprson. As an apprentice starting out? 

Senator Tuyn. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. A rough estimate would be $1 an hour. 

Senator Ture. Plus his veterans subsistence? 

Mr. Parrerson. However, on this veterans subsistence under the 
new bill, it is reduced every 4 months, taking into account his in- 
creased earning capacity, and there is a ceiling of $310 a month. 
Whenever his rate from his employer and from the Government 
reaches $310 a month, then the Government amount is cut down. 
So that under present apprentice wages, the average veteran ap- 
prentice will not get Government assistance much beyond 2 years. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you have any knowledge of how many ap- 
prentices you have today who are receiving these benefits from the 
Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Parrerson. Let’s see. It has been since September. I would 
estimate about 13,000. 

Senator Toyz. About 13,000 of those men are receiving veterans’ 
training allowances plus the payment they receive on the job? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. Of course, we feel it is highly desirable and 
in line with the intent of Congress to create as many opportunities in 
apprenticeship for veterans as possible. 
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Senator Toye. This man could be in an apprenticeship program for 
how many months? 

Mr. Parrerson. And get subsistence? 

Senator THye. Well, as an apprentice you would say the average 
would be about 4 years and that he would be 1eceiving the benefits 
under this public law during that period, but at no time could he earn 
over $310 a month as a maximum. Do you have any difficulties with 
the employer in trying to hold the boy down so that his maximum 
earnings would not exceed the amount but what he would still be 
eligible to draw from the Veterans’ Administration? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; we haven’t had a single case. 

Senator Toye. You have not? 

Mr. Parrerson. The program is set up citywide and they follow 
the citywide scale. 

Senator Tuyr. And you have found no indication of citywide effort 
to hold down the apprentice so as to keep him at a minimum wage to 
qualify under the Veterans’ Administration training allowance? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

Senator Toye. You have not had any difficulty.in that respect? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 


ACCELERATED APPRENTICESHIP PROGRESS 


Senator Tuy. Have you in your records anything to indicate how 
soon this young man, as a bricklayer, plumber, or otherwise, is quali- 
fied and certified to be a journeyman and obtains his full wage as such? 
There is no specific period of years or months? It depends somewhat 


on the skill of the boy, does it not? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, that is where acceleration in apprenticeship 
comes in. If I apply as an apprentice to start work and have had 
previous experience or training, they give an objective examination 
and give me credit for that in the program. In most programs, they 
are evaluated every 6 months, and, if they show superior performance, 
they are advanced rapidly. , 

Senator Tuyn. There is no fixed yardstick the 7 everyone is met 
ured by? If a boy shows aptitude in a certain field and shows that 
he does not have to be told each day how to do this or that, he can 
progress more rapidly? 

Mr. Parrerson. They give credit for previous experience and then 
advance them more rapidly. 

Senator Torr. Suppose a boy who shows a great deal of aptitude 
goes into the field of bricklaying, and that boy’s work is superior to 
the average apprentice and he shows that he can hold a level properly 
and he can draw his plumb line and he can put up a straight wall and 
keep it faced properly, would that boy within 2 years be able to qualify 
himself as a skilled worker and no longer be under the apprenticeship 
program? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; that would be determined by the people 
the trade, by the joint apprenticeship committee composed of the 
contractors and the union. 

Senator Toyz. Have you ever found that you had to complain 
that they were endeavoring to slow up a oe s progress? Have you 
ever found that to be a fact? 
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Mr. Parrerson. Yes, but it is rare. 

Senator Toyz. Do your department and your field representatives 
check that phase of the program to make certain that a youth who 
shows skill, aptitude for the job, is permitted to progress? 

Mr. Parrerson. Rather than to check it in detail, we try to get the 
joint committee to set up machinery whereby it can be done. In 
other words, in our operation we try to get management and labor to 
do as much as possible to see that the Government can do as little as 
possible, and we try to have the machinery set up. However, if a 
grievous complaint came in from an apprentice as to being held down, 
we would take it to the committee. 


SELECTION OF FIELDMEN 


Senator Tuyz. How do you select your fieldmen? 

Mr. Parrerson. Through civil service. They must have had 
5 years’ experience in inplant training and in apprenticeship, and in 
reconciling differences between labor and management. ‘They are 
people who have handled apprentices in industry or in schools. 

Senator Tuyr. With fixed civil-service examination requirements? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Tuy. Have you anything further, Mr. Patterson? 

Mr. Parrerson. I think it is pretty well covered, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toye. Have you any others of your staff who would care to 
comment? 

Mr. Parrerson. Do you have anything additional, Mr. French? 

Mr. Frencu. No. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Bazan? 

Mr. Bazan. No. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. No. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, Mr. Patterson. 


BurEAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 
BY W. D. DRISCOLL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; LEROY T. MINOR, 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; PHILIP T. GRECO, BUDGET EX- 
AMINER, BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION, AND 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For necessary administrative expenses and not to exceed 
$87,000 for the Employees’ Compensation [Board of] Appeals [$2,221,100] 
Board, $2,131,000, together with not to exceed $98,500 to be derived from the 
War-Claims Fund created by section 13 (a) of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 
U. S, C. 2012). 
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Analysis of appropriation base for 1954 


| Direct | Transfer from 
appropria- war-claims 
tion fund 


Appropriation, 1953 ‘ $2, 221, 100 | $98, 500 $2, 319, 600 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 ‘ 2, 131, 000 90, 000 2, 221, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 ee diel 90, 100 —8, 500 98, 600 


Obligations by activities 


1953 adjusted | Original esti- Revised esti- 


mate, 1954 mate, 1954 Revised change 


Description - ee eS ae 


Posi- | Posi- Posi- Posi- | 
é u Amoun d All I 
tions | Amount tions | Amount tions Amount tions Amount 





Disposition ofcompensation | 
claims: 
(a) Federal employees 31: $1, 422, 900 : $1, 422, 900 $1, 373, 12 | —$49, 000 
(b) Longshoremen and 
harbor workers | , 200 200 
(c) Executive direction 
and management } 
services 4 , 900 4 900 
. Appeals from determination 
of Federal employees 
claims 87, 000 , 000 
3. Decentralization of Federal | | 
activities a 41, 100 
. Administration of war 
claims act 22 98, 500 : 98, 500 ¢ 90, 000 


Total obligations 473 2, 319, 600 : 2, 278, 500 5s : 000 


Obligations by objects 


j i r | Original 1954 tevised esti 
Object classification 1953 estimate | UT" al - 54 | Revi r 
mat 


Total number of permanent positions... 7 a ’ 473 | 
Average number of all employees... 5s 44¢ 


01 Personal services $2, 010, 900 $2, 010, 900 
02 Travel , 125, 500 120, 900 
038 Transportation of things 16, 225 6, 225 
04 Communication services hace 19, 350 19, 350 
05 Rents and utility services 17, 400 2, 900 
06 Printing and reproduction. 30, 500 30, 500 
07 Other contractual services. _ - 43, 800 3, 800 
Services performed by other agencies 15, 000 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 13, 800 13, 800 
09 Equipment 21,325 9, 325 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. 100 l 
15 Taxes and assessments 5, 700 5, 700 


Obligations incurred___.. 2,319, 600 
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APPRCPRIATION EsTIMATE, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND 


Employees’ compensation fund: For the payment of compensation and other 
benefits and expenses (except administrative expenses) authorized by law and 
accruing during the current or any prior fiscal year, including payments to other 
Federal agencies for medical and hospital services pursuant to agreement approved 
by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation; continuation of payment of benefits 
as provided for under the head ‘Civilian War Benefits” in the Federal Security 
Agency Appropriation Act, 1947; the advancement of costs for enforcement of 
recoveries in third-party cases; the furnishing of medical and hospital services 
and supplies, treatment, and funeral and burial expenses, including transperta- 
tion and other expenses incidental to such services, treatment, and burial, for 
such enrollees of the Civilian Conservation Corps as were certified by the Director 
of such Corps as receiving hospital services and treatment at Government expense 
on June 30, 1943, and who are not otherwise entitled thereto as civilian employees 
of the United States, and the limitations and authority of the Act of September 
7, 1916, as amended (5 U. 8. C. 796), shall apply in providing such services, treat 
ment, and expenses in such cases; such amount as may be required during the 
current fiseal year: Provided, That this appropriation shall be available for pay 
ments pursuant to sections 4 (c) and 5 (f) of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 
U. S. C. 2012) and shall be credited with advances or reimbursements therefor 
from the War Claims Fund created by section 13 (a) of said War Claims Act of 
1948 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1954 


lransier from 
war-claims 
fund 


Direct appro 
priation 


Appropriation, 1953 $35, 000, 000 $4, 000, 000 $39, 000, 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 36, 500, 000 3, 500, 000 10, 000, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 500, 000 100, 000 +1, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


i Original 
Description le stimate, 
1954 


Employment-connected benefits for Federal em- 
ployees 
(a) Disability compensation $16, 629, 000 |$16, 629, 000 $15, 958, 000 
(6) Medical and hospital treatment and supplies 5, 333, 000 5, 333, 000 640, 000 
( Death compensation 12.811, 000 | 12,811, 000 000 
(d) Burial, embalming, transportation and mis 
cellaneous 72, 000 O00 , 000 
2. War-connected death benefits for employees of 
Government contractor L00, 000 O00 75, 000 5 My) 
3. Civilian war benefits 55, 000 55, 000 55, 000 
War Claims Act 
(a) Disability compensation 3, 322, 000 2, 680, 000 2, 680, 000 642, 000 
(b) Medical and hospital treatment and supplie 350, 000 400, OOO 400, 000 50, 000 
{ Death compensation 328, 000 421), 000 $20, 000 +-92. 000 


Total obligations 39, 000, 000 38, 500, 000 40, O00, 000 +1, 000, OOO 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is ‘Salary and expenses, Bureau of 
Employees Compensation,” for which we have a revised estimate for 
$2,221,000 and 458 employees, a decrease of $98,600 and 15 employees 
from the 1953 available funds. $41,100 of this reduction results from 
a nonrecurring cost in this year’s budget in connection with the 
transfer of functions to a regional office in San Francisco 

The revised estimate is $57,500 and 15 employees less than the 
original estimate. 

You may proceed, sir. 
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Mr. McCauuey. The appropriation proposed in the 1954 budget 
for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation is necessary for the 
administration of the several Federal workmen’s compensation laws. 
These laws provide workmen’s compensation benefits for approxi- 
mately 3% million employees in the employments within Federal 
jurisdiction and for an unknown number of members of the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces on active duty or authorized training 
duty. 

CIVILIAN COVERAGE 


The civilian coverage includes all civilian employees in the service 
of the Federal Government and approximately | million employees 
in private enterprise. The private employments include: 


1. Longshoremen and other harbor workers, exclusive of 
seamen, while in maritime employment on the navigable waters 
of the United States; 

2. Employees in private enterprise in the District of Columbia; 
and 

3. Employees of Government contractors engaged in work 
outside the continental United States at defense bases or on 
public works. 


In addition to the servicing of cases arising out of current employ- 
ments the Bureau is required to service and readjudicate claims 
which arose under these programs in prior years. 

It is responsible, also, for the adjudication and payment of claims 
for disability and death arising under certain sections of the War 


Claims Act of 1948 involving civilian American citizens captured by 
the Japanese during World War II at Midway, Guam, Wake, and 
the Philippine Islands. 


FEDERAL RELIEF WORK PROJECTS 


In addition, the Bureau must continue the payment and servicing 
of claims of employees who were injured while working on Feder: al 
relief work projects in operation from 1933 to 1941 and in a small 
number of claims covered under the civilian war benefits program 
which was in operation durmg World War II. 

The Burean’s operations are limited exclusively to this service 
program. All of its employees are engaged directly in essential 
operating functions. The Bureau does not have any public relations 
or publicity personnel, economists, or special consultants. [1 does 
not issue any regular publications or engage in any promotional 
activities. 

The direct appropriations proposed for 1954 are $36,500,000, fo 
benefit payments authorized by the Federal Employees’ Compen 
tion Act and its extensions, and $2,131,000 for administrative expen 
a total of $38,631,000. 

The administrative expenses appropriation includes $87,000 for 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board thus leaving total 
appropriations of $38,544,000 for the operations of the Bureau 

Of this sum, nearly 95 percent is for payment of benefits 
addition to this sum, the Bureau anticipates a transfer from 
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War Claims Fund of $90,000 for administrative expenses and $3,500,000 
for benefit payments for claims for disability and death under that act. 

It also anticipates $175,000 from the government of the District 
of Columbia for the administration of the District of Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Approximately 59 percent of the administrative funds available to 
the Bureau is expended for administration of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, 25 percent for the Longshoremen’s Act, 8 percent 
for the District of Columbia Act, 4 percent for the War Claims Act, 
and 4 percent for overall executive direction and management services. 

Senator Ture. Would you mind an interruption at that point? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Just what do you do in that field? 

Mr. McCauutry. We have really a program that may be divided 
into two parts. Under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
and its extensions, which includes coverage for reserves, we not only 
adjudicate claims, but we must provide the benefits, medical services, 
pay compensation, and expenses for transportation of employees to 
secure medical aid. 

Senator Tuy. Do you work in cooperation with State offices? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; this is exclusively a Federal program. 

Senator Toye. Entirely? 

Mr. McCautey. Entirely, sir. 

Senator Toyz. Where do the State compensation offices come in? 

Mr. McCautry. We don’t encroach on the field of State workmen’s 
compensation at all. We cover only employment exclusively in 
Federal jurisdiction. 

Senator Turse. That would be in what types of plants? 

Mr. McCauvtey. Our employment for private enterprise includes 
longshoremen and other harbor workers who go aboard vessels to load 
or unload cargo or make repairs, during the period of time that they 
are on navigable waters of the United States. 

When they are on shore, they are covered by the State workmen’s 
compensation law, so that there is no overlapping of jurisdiction at all. 

Senator Turn. Are there any defense plants where your jurisdiction 
exists? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; not within the States. 

All private employment within the States—I am excluding now the 
District of Columbia—would be covered by State workmen’s com- 
pensation law so far as it may be applicable to those employments. 

Some of the State laws have certain exclusions. 

The Federal law only covers the longshoremen in maritime employ- 
ment, all private employment in the District of Columbia, which is 
Federal jurisdiction, and employees of Government contractors who 
are working at defense bases outside of the United States or engaged 
in public works outside the States. 

Senator Tuyen. Like in Greenland, or Africa? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyz. What about the installations in India, under the 
Mutual Security Administration? 

Mr. McCautey. We cover only those where the contract is with 
the United States, where the public work activity is carried on under 
a contract with an agency of the United States Government. 
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Senator Ture. Do you have any authority over the merchant 
marine? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; they are not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation law. They are specifically excluded from the Longshore- 
men’s Act. 

Senator THyge. Thank you, sir. 

You may proceed with your statement. 


OPERATING RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. McCautey. The administration of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act involves not only the investigation and adjudica- 
tion of claims arising out of injury and death of employees, but also 
the furnishing of benefits authorized by this law. ‘These include 
medical, hospital, and rehabilitation services, and the payment of 
compensation to disabled employees and to dependents of those who 
die as a result of injury and payment of burial expenses. 

Under the laws applicable to employment in private enterprise such 
benefits are provided and paid for by the employer or his authorized 
insurance carrier. The expense of the Bureau in connection with the 
latter is for services necessary in the adjudication and supervision of 
claims arising under such laws. 

I might state that the distinction I meant to make a moment ago 
is that under one law we provide the benefits, while under the other 
law applicable to private enterprise, the benefits are provided by the 
employer or his authorized insurance carrier. 

In considering the administrative requirements of the Bureau it is 
necessary to emphasize that its workload is not subject to internal 
administrative control. It arises out of the operations of other 
Fe leral agencies and private enterprise covered by the Federal laws. 

For example, the expanded defense program increased the number 
of employees in covered employments, both public and private, with 
a resulting increase in the number of injuries reported to the Bureau. 
The hostilities in Korea resulted in a large number of claims arising 
out of the death of reservists. Larger shipments to overseas resulted 
in increased employment under the Longshoremen’s Act. 


PAYMENTS TO MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


Senator Ture. This matter of the benefits that are payable to 
members of the Armed Forces should be explained a little, because 
in the first place, it appears that reservists have greater benefits than 
members of the Regular forces and better benefits than the volunteers 
or draftees. 

Why are they not all paid in a similar manner? 

Mr. McCautey. Reservists in the armed forces of the Army and 
the Navy have been covered under the Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act, the Navy since 1925, the Army since 1939. 

The reason for extending protection under a civilian compensation 
program rather than to provide military benefits throughout is some- 
what obscure 

Senator Tuyre. That is what led me to try to get a little more 
information on it. 
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Mr. McCautey. Originally, the number of reservists, I think, was 
relatively small compared to the Regular Establishment. 

Moreover, they apparently were not as important in the national- 
defense system in 1925 as they are today. 

Senator Ture. But to the individual it was just as important as 
any other establishment; is that not correct? 

Mr. McCautey. | would think so myself, sir. 

But I believe in the early days they were somewhat stepchildren in 
the Armed Forces setup—if I may refer to it in that manner. 


COMPENSATION TO RESERVISTS’ DEPENDENTS 


In any event, prior to the amendments to the compensation law in 
1949, which substantially increased the benefits authorized by that 
law, it presented no particular problem because veterans’ benefits, in 
the event of death, were greater than the benefits that might be paid 
to a widow or dependent children under the Compensation Act. 

At that time, the maximum compensation—lI should say prior to 
1949—the maximum compensation to a widow was limited to $61.25 
per month, which was less than that authorized in the veterans’ 
legislation. 

The amendments to the compensation law effective October 14, 
1949, raised the maximum limitations under that act from $116.66 
per month to $525 per month. 

Senator Taye. And you administer that program? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Now, compensation to a widow and other beneficiaries is computed 
on the basis of the wage received by the injured person at the time of 
injury. 

The widow, if she is the only dependent, receives 45 percent of the 
employee’s monthly wage, subject, of course, to the maximum limi- 
tation of $525 a month. 

With the liberalized benefits available in almost every case the re- 
servist above the first three pay rates would draw higher benefits 
under the compensation law than is available under the veterans 
legislation. 

Senator Tuyr. Does she receive that as a plus to war-risk insurance? 

Mr. McCavutey. She receives that in addition to the war-risk in- 
surance. She may also receive any benefits available to her under the 
social-security program. 

Senator Toye. What are the limitations? 

Mr. McCautry. As to the other benefits? 

Senator Tuyr. No; I mean as to the number of years that she can 
draw such compensation. 

Mr. McCauuey. Under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act, she is entitled to compensation until her death or remarriage. 

If there are dependent children, they are entitled to compensation 
until they reach the age of 18. 

Senator Taye. How many are there to whom you are paying such 
compensation? 

Mr. McCautry. Do you mean reservists, at the present time? 

Senator Ture. Yes, 

Mr. McCavtry. We are paying compensation benefits in approxi- 
mately 1,800 death cases at this time. 
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Senator THye. And that is under the reservists? 

Mr. McCau ey. Yes, sir; that is reservists cases only 

Senator Toye. But you pay more to the widow of a reservist than 
you do to the widow of a draftee if both of them were killed on the 
same day; am [| right in that understanding? 

Mr. McCautey. The difference in rates would depend on the 
difference in pay for the individual. 

Senator Tuye. | mean if the two cases were identical. 

This is not entirely clear to me, and | know there are others who 
do not have that completely clear, and that is what led me to ask 
the question. 

It is my understanding that if two veterans, one a reservist and 
one a draftee, were both killed as of the same day and their dependents 
were similar, it is my understanding that the reservist’s widow, for 
some reason or other, would draw more compensation than the 
draftee’s widow. 

Mr. McCautey. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ture. That is an injustice. How can such an injustice 
be corrected? 

Mr. McCautey. The only solution is legislation, sir. 

Senator Toye. It would have to be. But your compensation here 
is within the public law. 

Mr. McCautey. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyer. It is stipulated in the law. 

Mr. McCauvtey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And the other is likewise stipulated in the public 
law; is it not? 


Mr. McCautery. That is my understanding. 


PAYMENTS TO RESERVE CORPS MEMBERS 


The only members of the Armed Forces entitled to benefits unde 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act are members of the Reserve 
Corps. All other members of the Military Establishment would be 
eligible to benefits under the veterans’ program. 

Mr. Dopson. May I ask, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Turn. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. McCauley, isn’t it a fact at the time the reservists 
are under your control is during time of peace? 

Mr. McCautry. It applies only during time of peace; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Of course, that would apply to the Korean situation, 
which is still called a cold war or a police action, and therefore it is not 
called a war. 

If they declared the Korean situation a war, then you would im- 
mediately come right out on a balance, because if a reservist was 
killed over there he would come under the military benefits and would 
not come under your compensation; is that correct? 

Mr. McCautey. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Then how much money, in total, is paid out in this 
compensation because it is a cold war? 

Mr. McCautey. I don’t think I could answer that question specifi- 
cally other than to state that our estimate of cost for payments to 
reservists for 1953 and 1954 is $6,500,000. That is just the annual 
cost, 
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Senator Tuy. I notice also that in the past 2 years you have 
commented to the committee on this problem and have pointed out 
that the reservists in the Army and the Air Force have better pro- 
visions than the reservists in the Navy and the Marine Corps. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Just what is the difference, assuming that there are 
two dependents of a similar status in every respect? Under the Army 
and the Air Force, how much would they receive, and under the Navy 
and Marine Corps, how much would they receive? 

Mr. McCautey. That situation came about as a result of a legis- 
lative enactment of August 7, 1946, prioc to the signing of the Japanese 
Peace Treaty, while we were still technically at war. 

Congress passed legislation at that time which provided that, for 
the purpose of administering compensation benefits under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, to reservists, the war in effect ter- 
minated with regard to naval reservists as of December 1, 1945. 

But in that legislation they provided that any member of th 
Naval Reserve, performing active duty with or without pay for periods 
of 30 days or less, training duty without pay, drills, et cetera, shall 
be entitled to the benefits provided by the pov Boar Fat law. 

The legislation passed the House in that form. When it reached 
the Senate, the bill was amended to include the Reserve Corps of the 
Army, and at that time the Air Force was covered by Army regulation 
and law. 

But they did not write in the 30-day provision in the section dealing 
with the Army Reserves. 

When the hostilities in Korea broke out, practically all the Navy 
and Marine Corps personnel on duty overseas were assigned to duty 
for periods of more than 30 days. Therefore, they did not qualify 
for this coverage at that time. 

On the other hand, the Army and Air Force had no such 30-day 
restriction and were eligible for full benefits under the compensation 
law. 

This 30-day restriction with respect to Naval Reserves and Marine 
Coty reservists automatically became ineffective with the signing of 
the Japanese Peace Treaty, so that today they are all on an equal 
footing. 

Senator Toys. They are on an equal footing as of today, are they? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes. 

Senator THyr. On page 5 of your justification you indicate that 
since April 28, 1952, the date of the signing of the Japanese peace 
treaty, coverage was placed on par for all services. 

Is that what you were just referring to now? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toys. So at the present time they are all on a par; is 
that right? 

Mr. McCauuey. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Then there is no need to examine the legislation by 
the armed services in order to correct some injustices or inequities as 
it relates to the different branches of the service; is that correct? 

Mr. McCautey. Not with respect to that particular question. 
There still remains one inequity as between the services. 

Compensation may be paid in the case of Army and Air Force 
reservists for disease proximately caused by pe on active duty. 
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Senator Turn. That would be what kind of disease? Something 
peculiar to aviation, or just a disease of any kind? 

Mr. McCautey. It would cover disease of any kind as long as it 
can be shown that the disease was proximately caused by active-duty 
service. So it could cover any type of disease if it were shown that 
the individual was exposed to the disease by reasons of his active 
duties. 

Now, the Navy and Marine Corps coverage does not provide com- 
pensation for disease. We still have that distinction between the 
services. 

Senator Tuyr. Are the armed services giving consideration to just 
such a question? 

Mr. McCautey. I don’t know just how far they have gone in their 
attempts to deal with this overall situation. 

When we discovered that we were going to have to cover cases 
arising out of hostilities in Korea we called attention to that situation, 
referred it to the Bureau of the Budget, and it is my understanding 
that there has been some effort made to explore the whole subject and 
determine a policy for dealing with this situation. 

But how far they have advanced toward a solution of it, I don’t 
know, sir. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed with your statement, now, sir 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. McCautey. The workload under the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act cannot be measured only by the number of new 
cases reported each year. It is influenced substantially by the large 
number of cases incurred in prior years in which benefits are being 
paid concurrently and the handling of requests for review and read- 
judication of cases closed in prior years. 

Nearly 50,000 cases ander this act are open in the records of the 
Bureau, of which approximately 16,000 are on the compensation rolls 
The remainder are in various stages of adjudication. 

Senator Tuys. I shall insert in the hearings at this point certain 
tables appearing in your justifications det: ailing your workloads under 
the various activities. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


FEC 'A workloads 


Actual 
1952 
Open cases, start of year 


New injuries reported 
Reopened cases 


Total for year 
Cases closed 


Open cases, end of year 


Long-term continuing cases 
New claims received 


Claims subject to investigation 
Investigations made 
Overall staff 
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Caseload and other data for Longshore and Defense -Bases Acts, combined 


| 


Actual, Actual, Estimate Estimates 
1951 1952 1953 1954 


rime lost and fatal cases reported 22, 149 23, Fi 26, OOK 
No time lost cases reported 44, 036 86, 95, 95, 000 


lotal new injuries reported . 185 2 121, 00 
Reopened cases 2, 226 \ \ 2, 500 
Active cases at end of year . 731 5, c 18. 000 
Number of formal hearings held 599 700 70 
Informal conferences and interviews 29, 718 36} 36, OOK 
Overall staff 96 ( 101 


War Claims Act caseloads 


| | . Pi 
s late, | ESbir le 
LActual, 1961) Actual,.1@52| “ ie | oy 


| 


| 


New cases reported 1, 216 
Long-term continuing cases 376 
Active cases, end of year 1, 319 
Overall staff 22 


Mr. McCautey. In addition to these open cases the Bureau with- 
draws from the Archives approximately 600 cases a month which have 
been closed for more than 5 years for the purpose of answering in- 
quiries and requests for reopening of claims. 

Benefits paid under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act are a 
direct obligation on the Federal Treasury. In view of this, the in- 
terest of the Government and the welfare of the compensation bene- 
ficiary are not adequately protected unless claims can be promptly 
investigated to determine the liability of the Government and pay- 
ments are made promptly in valid claims. 

This cannot be done without adequate administrative facilities. 
Many of these claims involve substantial costs, particularly fatal and 
serious permanent disabilities. The estimated average evaluation of 
awards in fatal cases approved in 1952 is nearly $34,000 per case. A 
permanent total disability case may involve a substantially greater 
cost, depending on the circumstances of the case. 

Senator Tyr. I was interested in these figures here. You say: 

The estimated average evaluation of awards in fatal cases approved in 1952 is 
nearly $34,000 per case. 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tayn. What kind of case is that? 

Mr. McCautry. That represents the estimated total cost of bene- 
fits payable to the dependents of a deceased employee. The pay- 
ments are made in monthly installments and this figure of $34,000 
represents the average total cost per case for fatal cases approved 
in 1952. 

The range would be far different than the average, of course. 

Senator Tuyr. But it averages up, and these were the claims that 
you adjudicated in 1952. In other words, the compensation to de- 
pendents, under all circumstances, would indicate that it would 
totally amount to $34,000; is that correct? 

Mr. McCautry. That is correct. 
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Senator Tuyr. You are taking into consideration the expectancy 
of the life of the dependent; are you? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. However, that could be upset by the widows re- 
marrying; could it not? 

Mr. McCavtey. It could be. The discount for marriage would be 
negligible, according to our experience 

Senator Tuyw. If they were lependents, you are giving them the 
number of years until they reach the age at which they no longer 
will receive the benefit; is that correct? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir 

Senator Tuyp. You have to also consider the factor that they will 
live to that certain age? 

Mr. McCautey. There is the factor which should be taken into 
account of the probability of death before reaching that age 

On the other hand, we don’t attempt to evaluate the cost of cases 
in which benefits would continue beyond the statutory age in the case 
of children. We may continue benefits if, upon reaching 18 years of 
age, a child is incapable of self-support because of some physical or 
mental incapacity. 

So the average represents our estimate of the probable cost that will 
be paid out under this law in those cases. 

Senator Ture. Are you obligated to maintain that fund? 

Mr. McCauvtey. In reality we are not. Theoretically, that is what 
it amounts to. 

But since the fund is on an annual basis, there is no point in keeping 
revised evaluation from year to year in all cases 

Senator Tuysr. In other words, there is an obligation from which 
you cannot escape. 

Mr. McCavtey. That is right. There is no control over it once 
the liability is accepted. 

Senator Ture. What percentage of the fund is a liability which 
you cannot escape? . 

Mr. McCautry. The, only unknown factor in the estimate of funds 
for a particular year would be the cost of new cases occurring during 
that vear. 

We have a fairly firm figure as to our cost of long-continuing cases, 
those in which we have accepted liability That would be permanent 
disabilities and deaths. 

Then we use an average figure for the cost of hew cases, based on 
our experience for prior years. 

Since you have expressed interest in the reservist cases, I might 
note in that connection that the average for reservists is $60,000 per 
case, for fatal cases. 

Senator Torr. Of the reservists, $60,000? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Then we will take a nonreservist. Take a draftee 
What would it be in that case? 

Mr. McCavtey. I would not have any idea what the veterans’ 
figure would be for that. We don’t have that. 

Senator Ture. Did you ever endeavor to find out, so that we are 
treating both factions in the same manner? 

This is the Federal Government, and while you are one branch of 
it, the other is likewise a branch of it 
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If you say the average reservist’s claim would run in the amount 
of $60,000 whereas this claim here is on an average of $34,000, that is 
a tremendous difference. 

Mr. McCautey. It is accounted for by the high-pay base used in 
the reservist cases. The average monthly award in veterans’ cases, if 
I recall correctly, was about $257 

Senator Ture. Is that the average wage? 

Mr. McCauury. Average monthly award to the dependents. 

- Senator Tuyg. Of the reservist? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. But why is there the difference between a reservist 
and a draftee? That is what 1 cannot get clear, because it is the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. McCautey. I can’t offer any rationalization of that myself. 

Senator Toys. You say: 

The estimated average evaluation of awards in fatal cases approved in 1952 is 
nearly $34,000 per case. 

Just what type of worker would be this person that you have 
struck this average from? 

Mr. McCautey. That would include all cases of civilian em- 
ployees—— 

Senator Toyz. Longshoremen? 

Mr. McCautry. No, just Federal personnel. 

Senator Tuye. Just Federal personnel? 

Mr. McCautry. Federal personnel. 

Senator THyr. Which would have to be within what area of the 
United States? 

Mr. McCauvtey. Any area. There is no restriction. 

Senator Ture. If they were in the District here they would have 
to be engaged i in Federal construction of some type, would they not? 
Mr. McCautey. Are you speaking now of private employments? 

Senator Toye. No. I am speaking of this person for whom you 
have averaged-a claim of $34,000. 

Mr. McCautsy. This person is a civilian eniployee of the Federal 
Government. He may be an employee of the Department of Defense 
working in an arsenal, or he may be an employee of the Agriculture 
Department, surveying some project. 

He may be a scientist, he may be a blacksmith. 

He may be anything, as long as he is in the service of the Federal 
Government as an employee. 

Senator Toye. And then a reservist’s dependents would get an 
average of $60,000? 

Mr. McCavtery. That is correct. 

You have this factor that would point up the difference in your 
estimated total cost per case for death benefits: 

The widow of an average reservist would be a comparatively young 
woman. Most of the beneficiaries would probably be in their twenties, 
I would guess. The average widow of a Federal employee would be 
in a higher age bracket. 

Senator Toye. And that is the difference, is it? 

Mr. McCautey. So you have a longer duration of payment. 

Senator Tuyr. That is due to the expectancy of life there, is it not? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. That would account for a part of 
the difference. 
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And then, as I say, you have a high pay base for your Reserve 
personnel, because in addition to the cash wage we take into account 
all the allowances that go with the rank or grade. 

So that in the case of an Air Corps officer, you would have his flight 
pay and so on 

Senator Tuyr. What would the average for a draftee’s dependents 
be? 

Mr. McCautry. | believe the veterans’ benefit for a widow is $75 
per month. 

Senator Toye. Do you know what that would total up in the same 
manner as you have set up this $34,000? 

Mr. McCautry. I might take a hypothetical case. On the basis 
of $75 a month, that would be $900 a year,:a case involving a life 
expectancy of 20 years, which would be about $18,000. 

The same case involving a reservist under our act, the average 
benefit would be about 

Senator Ture. But the draftee might be the same, the identical 
age as the reservist? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes. 

Senator Tuy. He could be the same, identical age as the reservist? 

Mr. McCautry. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And he could be the same, identical age as your 
Federal worker, and he would receive, as a draftee, $18,000, and a 
reservist, $60,000, and a Federal employee $34,000? 

Mr. McCauury. It could work out that way; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. And they are all, you might say, citizens of the same 
government? 

Mr. McCautey. They are. 

Senator Tuyr. One, though, was taken in against his desires. Of 
course, the reservist is taken in. He would be called up due to the 
fact that he was a reservist, and he could not escape that in many 
instances. 

When he came out of the service, in some instances it was his own 
choosing to be a reservist. 

Mr. McCautey. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. McCautey. There is a very substantial difference. 

Senator Toyz. There certainly is. 

(The following memorandum was later furnished:) 

The difference in benefits payable under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act and veterans’ legislation for the death of an Army reservist may be illustrated 
by reference to an actual case. The case involves an officer with the rank of 
captain whose monthly pay amounted to $356.25 plus allowances of $132, or a 
total of $488.25. The surviving dependents eligible to benefits are a widow 29 
years of age and a child 2 years of age. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT BENEPI1 


The compensation rate is computed on the monthly wages of the deceased 
reservist. Compensation begins at the expiration of the 6-month period covered 
by the death gratuity payment. The widow is entitled to monthly compensatior 
equal to 40 percent of the deceased officer’s gross pay, or $195.30 per month until 
her child reaches 18 years of age, and thereafter 45 percent of such wage, or $219.71 
per month, until her death or remarriage. She also receives 15 percent of the 
monthly wage, or $73.24 per month, for her child until it reaches 18 years of age 

The estimated total value of the award—that is, the probable amount to be 
paid in compensation benefits—is estimated at $68,580. This estimate discounts 
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for the probability of death and for the probability of remarriage. The remarriage 
discount is based on experience compiled from a study of compensation awards 
to widows under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

he benefit is paid on a statutory rate and commences as of the date of death. 
The widow is entitled to the statutory rate of $75 per month and in additior 
receives $46 per month for her child until the latter reaches the statutory limit 
of 18 years or under some circumstances 21 years 

The estimated total value of the award discounting for the probability of deat} 
and remarriage based on experience under the Federal Compensation Act 
is $29.532 

OTHER BENEFITS 
Death gratuity representing 6 months’ pay. 
$10,000 national service life insurance 
Social-security benefits if eligible. 

Mr. McCautey. In the interest of improved administration, the 
Congress AearOvs «l a slight increase in the 1953 administrative appro- 
priation to permit a pilot decentralization of the Federal e mployees’ 
Soiaieliiaes to the district office for the Longshoremen’s Compensation 
Act at San Francisco. 

local administration of the Longshore Act is through 13 district 
offices in the field. 


REORGANIZATION OF FIELD OFFICES 


On September 2, 1952, the Bureau transferred Federal employees’ 
operations for the six Southwestern States to the San Francisco office 
This represented about 15 percent of the caseload under this act 

Senator TuHyr. What was the economy actually in dollars and 
cents in that reorganization? 

Mr. McCavtey. The proposal was not submitted on the basis of 
economy in operating costs. 

As a matter of fact, decentralized operations are more costly than a 
centralized operation. 

However, we anticipate, as a result of this move, two things: First, 
it would enable us to facilitate our adjudication of claims and better 
investigate them. 

Secondly, we believe—and I think it will be demonstrated after a 
little longer experience—that, by being closer to the scene of operation, 
we mav be able to effect economies in the compensation cost. 

We have already in the short interval shown some improvement in 
operating experience, 

It is too soon to appraise the full advantage to be gained by a 
decentralization of this work, but the experience to date shows a 
substantial improvement in the promptness of claims adjudications. 

The district office shows 73 percent of the initial compensation 
payments ms ade within 3 weeks from the receipt of a claim compared 
with 53 percent paid within such period by the central office. 

It is anticipated that a saving in compensation costs will also* be 
reflected after a longer trial period necessary to permit an ace urate 
comparison, 
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REDUCTION IN ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


The estimate for administrative expenses proposes a reduction of 
$90,100 under the appropriation for the current vear. The reductio 
in the estimate will require the elimination of 12 positions 

Moreover, further reductions will be necessa;ry beca ise the Burea 
is required to absorb increased salary costs due to automatic within 
grade promotions There is no basis for anticipating a substantial 
reduction in workload arising out of either public or privat 
employment 

In this connection it should be noted that a reduction in the number 
of Federal employees in 1954 would not necessarily reflect a cor 
sponding decrease in the number of new cases reported from such 
employments unless the reduction is general for all classes of employ 
ment. 

Approximately 80 percent of the Federal employees’ injuries origi 
nate in 3 agencies; namely, the Post Office and Defense Departments 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 

A general reduction in administrative or so-called white-colla 
employments would not result in any material changes in the new 
caseload of the Bureau. The open caseload cannot be reduced with 
the staff contemplated, and in fact some increases may be expected 
There is no reason to anticipate any lessening of inquiries and requests 
relating to closed cases. 

The Bureau has no information which would indicate a basis for 
anticipating any reduction in the volume of work resulting fron 
private employments covered by the Longshoremen’s Act 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 


The estimated cost of benefits payable from the employees’ con 
pensation fund indicates an increase of $1,500,000 over 1953. How 
ever, this is not a realistic comparison, as the probable cost for the 
present year will approximate the 1954 figure. The increase is due 
mainly to addition of reservists cases to the death rolls. 

Senator Toye. What makes vou think there will be an increase of 
$1,500,000 over 1953? 

Mr. McCautey. That is based on our experience thus far this vear 

Senator THyr. What would bring that about? 

I have just been handed a table of supplemental data for the 
employees’ compensation fund which will be helpful in analyzing the 
claimsload. I shall place the table in the hearings at this point 
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Supplemental data for employees’ compensation fund 


Estimate 1953 Estimate 1954 


Activity 
Unit Total Pay- Unit Total 
ments cost cost ments cost | cost 


1. Employment-connected benefits 
for Federal employees 
(a) Disability compensation 

Temporary disability 
Federal | : $3, 600, 000 
All other é 55, 000 

Permanent disability | 
Federal | { , 130, 000 
All other 3, 246, 000 

Supplemental payrolls: | 
Federal 5, 4! : § 16, 000 
All other 33, 000 

Miscellaneous | 3 8, 000 


Total , 958, 000 


(6) Medical and hospital treat- 
ment and supplies: | 
Private medicai facili- 
ties | 
Federal 3, 117, 000 79, 3, 117, 00 
All other. 128, 000 , , 000 
Government facilities: 
Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration . , 100, 000 
Public Health Ser- 
vice. 15, 000 
Army. 600, 000 
Navy 240, 000 
Air Force 440, 000 


lotal 5, 640, 000 


x 
(c) Death compensation: 
Continuing payrolls | 
Federal 4, 6, 680, 000 | 231 | i, 000 
Reservists 4, 800, 000 , ; OO 
All other. 21, % 3 680, 000 21, 3 OO 
Supplemental! payrolls | 
Federal ; 500, 000 : 000 
Reservists... , 967 , 800, 000 | ; 000 
All other__.... 547 | 240, 000 | 000 


fotal.... | 700, 000 4, 000 


(d) Burial, embalming, trans- 
portation and wmiscel- } 
laneous ‘ 268 2 72, 000 | 265 72, OOK 
. War-risk benefits 2, 793 75, 000 2, 7 ‘ 75, 000 
3. Civilian war benefits , 83 d 55, 000 , 83 55, 000 
War Claims Act 


(a) Disability compensation 
(6) Med cal 
(c) Death compensation 


Total 


3, 322, 000 
350, 000 
328, 000 


, 500, 000 


2, 680, 000 
400, O04 
420, 000 


000, 000 


Number of cases being carried on long-term disability or death payrolls, Mar. 31, 1953 


Permanent 


Program ; 
woe disability 


Death | Total 


Federal 6, 667 
Reservists 

War-risk 

Civilian war benefits 

Other 


Total 
War Claims Act 
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Mr. McCau.ry. Continuing addition of these cases to the rolls. 
You see, there is a cumulative increase in our monthly costs 

Senator Ture. But you must have a decrease somewhere along 
the line because of terminations, by the mere fact that they run 
their course; is that not correct? 

Mr. McCautey. The terminations in the fatal cases have not 
approached the addition of new cases, particularly because of this 
reserve caseload. 

Senator Ture. But do you anticipate an increase in Federal 
employees? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; we do not. That is the basis for our 
reduction in our estimate for appropriations. 

Senator Toys. But you say in your justifications that you assume 
there will be no material change in the number of civilian emplo;yees. 

Mr. McCautey. By that I mean no material change in the 
number of so-called blue-collar workers. 

There have been announcements already with respect to reduc- 
tions in certain white-collar groups, in the administrative offices. 

But since our caseload comes in, the major part of it, at least, 
from three branches, which are the Post Office Department—and | 
have seen no indication of a substantial reduction in the number of 
postal employees—the Defense Department, with its varied opera- 
tions, and the Veterans’ Administration, there isn’t much reason for 
us to anticipate any large reduction in the number of new cases. 

Senator Turn. Do the employees in certain arsenals come under 
this compensation? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; those employees in the arsenals operated 
directly by the Federal Government, such as Springfield Arsenal, 
Rock Island Arsenal, and others. 

We do not cover employees of contractors with the United States, 
manufacturing munitions; for example, du Pont. 

Senator Tuyr. What is the average compensation for postal 
employees? What do you find in the entire organization as to 
postal employees? What does their compensation average out 
to be? 

Mr. McCautey. The total direct cost of compe nsation benefits for 
injuries sustained by Post Office employees in 1951 is estimated at 
$3,883,000. 

I do not have the average per case for that year. 

Senator Toyz. You do not have that broken down like you did 
the other Federal employees, where the average was $34,000? 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir; but I can supply that for the record, 
I believe. 

Senator Tuy. I think it would be well if the record would show 
that. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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2 
Comparative statistical data of civilian and reservist death cases arising 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 


| Regular civilian Federal fatalities 
> | 
Post Office Army 
Depart arsenal 
ment cases ! cases ! 


All civilian 
cases 


Average evaluation per case $30, 226 $24, 008 $36, 949 
Present average monthly award $149. 67 $128. 50 $196. 16 
A verage age of widow at onset of widowhood (years 47.5 40.2 40.4 
Dependency pattern of cases Percent Percent Percent 
a) Widow only 48.9 40.0 37.3 
bh) Widow, 1 child 19.3 24.0 18.8 
c) Widow, 2 children 15.9 16.0 20 
(d) Widow, 3 or more children 8 () 4 () 15 
(é) W idow, dependents other than children 1 
(/) Children, no widow 1 
g) Parents and others 5, 


> 
) 
8.0 4 


1 
1 > 
7 8.0 6 


| Based on a special survey of 93 postal and 27 arsenal cases approved from 1947 to 1952, inclusive 
2 Based on a special survey of 413 civilian and 1,036 reservist cases approved from 1950 to 1952, inclusive 
In addition, dependents receive death gratuity equal to 6 months’ pay and $10,000 national service life 
nsurance payable under veterans’ legislation and, if eligible, certain benefits under the Social Security Act 


Mr. McCautey. We have made this study indicating the total cost 
by departments for injuries sustained in specific years. 

Senator Toye. Have you broken down the figure for arsenal 
workers? 

Mr. McCautry. I may have a figure on that. 

Senator Ture. Of course, as to these figures, it is without question 
that your safety program is a well worthwhile program so as_ to 
eliminate the hazards and prevent such casualties. 

Mr. McCautey. We definitely feel so, sir. 

Senator Toye, That is from an economic standpoint, and certainly, 
of course, otherwise. 

Mr. McCautrey. There isn’t any question in my mind but what 
an improved accident ‘record “in “the Federal-service is a profitable 
undertaking. 

I don’t happen to have in this tabulation before me the figures for 
arsenals, but if you would like, I will endeavor to supply some figure 
on that. 

Senator Toye. I wish you would. 1 think it would be very inform- 
ative and helpful. 

Senator Taryn. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. McCauley’ 

Mr. MeCautey. Yes, sir, and I will be glad to supply any further 
details you might wish. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. 


> 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS Boarp 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. LAWYER,. CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


Senator Toye. There is included in the appropriation estimate for 
salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, a proviso 
making available $87,000 for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board. 

Do you wish to take that up now? 
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Mr. MeCautey. Mr. Lawyer, the Chairman of the Appeals Board 
is here, Mr. Chairman. I think he can speak better to that 

The item is included in our estimate of appropriation. 

Senator Toys. All right, Mr. Lawyer, will you proceed on that 
phase of your budget request? 

Mr. Lawyer. Following the testimony established here this 
morning, with your permission, I will read the statement that we 
have submitted and answer such questions as the chairman has 

Senator Tuyr. That will be splendid. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF BOARD 


Mr. Lawyer. The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board was 
established in 1946 under the provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1946, which abolished the former three-member United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, then charged with adminis- 
tration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of 1946. 

In place of the former Commission, the plan created the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation, under the supervision of a Director, to 
administer the act, and the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board with exclusive appellate jurisdiction, to hear and decide appeals 
filed on behalf of aggrieved Federal employees and employees of 
the District of ¢ ‘olumbia. on question of law, fact, or discretion flowing 
from final decisions of the Director, Bureau of E mployees’ Compensa- 
tion, in cases arising under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
and its extensions. 

A primary object of the plan was to separate the administrative 
functions from those of an appellate nature, bringing to the Federal 
act for the first time that same admunistrative due process of law 
which is found in most of the procedures of the State acts. 

The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board is the only avenue 
through which an aggrieved employee may appeal a final decision of 
the Bureau. The appeal i is a matter of right, as is the opportunity to 
appear before the Board and to be heard. The Board’s decisions are 
final as to the subject matter appealed. 


PERSONNEL OF BOARD 


The Board’s total personnel consists of the 3 members and 11 clerical 
and professional employees, 7 of whom were added last fall unde: 
authorization contained in the appropriation: for fiscal year 1953. The 
Board is requesting an appropriation of $87,000 for iiscal year 1954 
which is the same amount it had for fiscal year 1953. 

Senater Turk. Where are these people located? 

Mr. Lawyer. In Washington, D. C 

Senator Toye. Does that, then, require the claimant to come across 
the country to Washington in some cases? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 

Unfortunately, there has been no provision worked out yet so that 
that can be avoided, exce pt on a very minor sc ‘ale. We have a mino1 
appropriation of, I think, $1,000, under which the Board can travel 
to hear cases. 

Obviously, it is not practical in all cases 
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Senator Tuyn. Is it necessary for the claimant to make a personal 
appearance, or can just someone prepare the case and submit it 
through the mails? How is that usually handled? 

Mr. Lawyer. It is not necessary for the appellant to appear 
personally, and where he does not appear or have a representative 
present, the Board tries to take every precaution to see that he is not 
prejudiced by his nonappearance. 

However, it is very helpful to the Board, whenever they can see the 
appellant, when they are evaluating the testimony. 


FUNCTION OF APPEALS BOARD 


Senater Tuy. Does this Appeals Board cover and adjudicate for 
any Federal employee? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyr. Does that include postal employees and employees 
in arsenals and such? 

Mr. Lawyer. Any Federal employee, anywhere in the world. 

Senator Tyr. Does this exclude the veterans? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. It also excludes the longshoremen, who 
have an appeal directly to the Federal courts. 

Mr. Dopson. It would not exclude veterans who are in the Federal 
service. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I want to get clear. 

This Appeals Board includes reservists, as well as the draftees; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Lawysr. Not the draftee; no, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. But it does cover the reservists? 

Mr. Lawyer. It would the reservist who came under the Federal 
Employees’ act; yes, sir. But the draftee does not come under 
that act. 

I said “No” on the question about the veterans, but, obviously, 
if there were an employee of the Department of Labor, for example, 
who happened to be a veteran, he would be covered not because he 
was a veteran but because he was an employee. 

Senator Tyr. If this Korean crisis were called a war, would that 
exclude reservists? 

Mr. McCautry. If I may interject, ves, sir, they would be excluded. 

Senator Tryr. But as long as it is called a police action, then he is 
treated as a civilian employee of the Federal Government and he can 
come under this provision of the Appeals Board. 

Mr. Lawyer. By reason of the extension of the Federal Employees’ 
<’ompensation Act. 

We have not, however, had but one case to date involving a reservist. 

Senator Ture. Where was he from? 

Mr. Lawyer. That I don’t recall, sir. 

Senator Toys. It was, | know, a most difficult question, but I just 
wondered if, by chance, you had it in mind. 

The reason why I asked the question is that I wanted to sort of get 
a picture in my mind as to how far he had to come if he wanted to 
come in person to appear. 

Mr. Lawyer. That was a death case. 

Senator Tuy. Therefore, it would be only his dependents. 

Mr. Lawyer. That is right, sir. 
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I believe it was a Nebraska case, but I am not certain. In any 
event, as I recall, the appellant was not represented, and it was on a 
technical question whether he was within the 30-day provision, or not. 

Senator Toyz. Would a person seeking some adjustment in his 
disability compensation come before this Appeals Board, too? 

Mr. Lawyer. He could, under limited circumstances. Take, for 
example, a case where the Bureau, in adjudicating the case, had found 
that he had a 50-percent disability, and that he would contend there 
was error in that finding because the evidence showed he had 75 
pereent. 

He could come before us on the narrow question. That type of 
case is also rare. 

Senator THye. And they are usually turned down, are they not? 

Mr. Lawyer. I think so; yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. That has been my experience. It is not my per- 
sonal experience, but it was my experience in one case where I had a 
reason to request a review. 

CASELOAD 


In view of your statement that you are requesting an appropriation 
in the same amount as for fiscal year 1953, you do not anticipate a 
change in load whatsoever, do you? 

Mr. Lawyer. Only upward, sir. 

Senator Tuyx. But is it the same that you had in 1953 except that 
you are just going to work a little harder? 

Mr. Lawyer. | think so. The figures show that we have worked 
much harder. 

Prior to fiscal year 1951, the filing rate of new cases was fairly 
uniform, averaging about 10 cases per month. Commencing with the 
latter part of fiscal year 1951, there has been a rapid and steady in- 
crease in the number of new cases filed with the Board. 

Thus in fiscal year 1950 only 127 new cases were filed, while the 
figure increased to 257 in 1951, 337 in 1952, and 329 new cases have 
been filed during the first 8 months of fiseal year 1953. 

That figure today, for the first 9 months, is 376 new cases. 

Senator Ture. | think the record should show the forecast of your 
workload together with a report on the actual load over the past few 
years, and | shall insert the table in the hearings at this point. 

(The material referred to follows: 


Pending, beginning of ye 
Cases docketed 


Total caseload . 
Cases closed 


Pending, end of yes 
Hearings held 
Opinions issued 


Senator Tuyr. What is the reason for the increase? Do you have 
a ready answer to that? Have you searched into it? 
Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 
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The Board’s attempts to relate this inereased filing rate to the 
number of Federal employees, the number of injuries reported to the 
Bureau, the number of claims rejected by the Bureau, or to other 
known factors have been singularly unsuccessful, leaving the clear 
impression that the increase of cases must be coupled with increasing 
knowledge on the part of Federal employees of the appellant procedure 

Senator Turn. There is not any indication of a carelessness along 
the line, is there? 

Of course, this is an appeals board. Would that be an indication, 
not necessarily of carelessness out in the field in the determination, hut 
would there be an indication that there was a more conservative 
attitude in the field rather than a carelessness, which required more 
appeals for reconsideration of the claim? 

Mr. Lawyer. No, sir; there is not. 

Senator Tuy. You think it is just the increased number of Federal 
employees, do you? 

Mr. Lawyer. That is the only reason that we can find. There are 
no field cases at the present time coming before us except a very few, 
from San Francisco. All other cases of the Bureau are adjudicated 
here in Washington. So it is the same personnel all the time. 

Senator Tuye. But yours is an appeals board. 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. Therefore, they are appealing the compensations 
Kor instance, in the case of a reservist who has been discharged 
and was not completely satisfied with the settlement that he received, 
he could appeal. 

That is what you are faced with here, is it not? 

Mr. Lawypr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. So it could be a reservist as well as a postal employee, 
or an arsenal employee, could it not? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what led me to ask whether or not you would 
think there is-a conservativeness in the field which would lead more 
people to be dissatisfied with their final settlements and therefore it 
was being appealed. 

Mr. Lawyer. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyn. It is difficult to see an increase here, because it just 
does not seem to me that you had that great an increase in 1953 over 
1952. 


ADJUDICATION OF CASES 


Mr. Lawyer. All cases are adjudicated in the same central location. 
So it is the same personnel. In Washington it is the same personnel 
handling all these cases. So there would be no more conservative 
element on one case than there would be another. 

For that reason, | would answer your question ‘‘No.”’ 

I might add that in counting these new cases, that weekly we refer 
cases back to the Bureau because it is obvious that the individual is 
not seeking an appeal but that he wants further administrative 
assistance. 

And we never count those or consider them cases before us. These 
are only the solid cases that have gone through the preliminary 


screening stages 
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In order to meet this unprecedented increase in the caseload com 
mencing in March 1951, the Board revised its administrative pro- 
cedures and methods of case processing, adopting every device it 
could find to expedite the processing of cases without sacrificing the 
customary and expected thoroughness of its review in the interest of 
expedition. As a result of such measures, by the close of fiscal year 
1952 the Board, without additional personnel, had succeeded in nearly 
doubling the volume of monthly cases processed. 

This achievement represented substantially maximum performance 
with existing manpower and recognition thereof led to the granting 
of funds for 7 additional positions in fiseal year 1953, increasing the 
Board’s clerical and professional employees from 4 to 11 

Senator Ture. Can you bring about further economy? 

Mr. Lawyer. I don’t know how, sir. 

Senator Toyz. But you accomplished something here. Would it 
be possible to give it another reexamination and bring about some 
further efficiency and reduction? 


CASES ADJUDICATED PER MONTH 


Mr. Lawyer. | might answer your question this way, sir: At the 
close of fiscal year 1952, we were receiving an average of 28 new cases, 
we were closing 16, we were hearing 14, and issuing 12 opinions 

As of the present time, our average for the past 9 months, we are 
receiving 42 new cases a month, we are closing 34, we were hearing 23, 
and deciding 20. 

It is not an economy; it is an efficiency. 

On the basis of the then current operating experience it was con- 
sidered that the seven additional positions, while not sufficient to 
handle the increased caseload, would enable the Board to reach some 
semblance of currency in its operation by fiscal vear 1954 

When budget estimates were submitted by the Board for fiscal year 
1953—+these are the figures | just gave— it was receiving an average of 
28 new cases per month, closing 16 cases, hearing 14 cases, and deciding 
12. Its backlog of unprocessed cases was mounting at the rate of 12 
cases per month. 

During the first 8 months of fiscal year 1953—and I have supple- 
mented this by giving you the figures for the 9 months—the Board 
was able, with its augmented force, to increase its monthly average 
of cases closed to 29 per month, hearings to 22, and decisions to 19. 

You will notice that even in 1 month’s time that monthly average 
has gone up a very slight amount. That is due to a large extent to 
the fact that our personnel is becoming more experienced. It 
naturally took some 3 to 4 months to complete the recruitment and 
to establish a training process that we are now going through. 

I doubt very much if the monthly average will go very much beyond 
the figures we have discussed now. 

With the further gains to be anticipated from additional training 
and experience of the new staff, this improvement would have ap- 
proached a currency of operation under the 1952 standards, had the 
standards held. 

However, the monthly volume of new cases prevailing in the prior 
year again increased during the first 8 months of fiscal year 1953, 
from an average of 28 to 41 cases per month. 


30739—53——15 
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At the commencement of fiscal year 1953, there were 366 cases 
pending before the board, of which 91 had been processed to the final 
stage. 

In the 8 months since July 1, 1952, 329 new cases have been filed, 
making a total docket of 695 cases. 

Of this total 233 have been closed, leaving a balance of 462 cases, 
of which 119 had been processed to the final stage as of March 1, 1953, 
and 343 cases were awaiting hearing or oth»r preliminary action. 

It is apparent, however, that despite the wholesome gains made in 
the average monthly closing rate and in the processing of cases, the 
increased volume of new cases has been responsible for a net gain of 
12 additional pending cases each month. 

Consequently, while the board will fulfill and perhaps exceed its 
work estimates for fiscal year 1953, this effort will not suffice if the 
present average of 41 new cases per month continues. 

The end of the fiscal year will find a mounting backlog of well over 
a year’s work due solely to the increase of new cases, the filing of which 
is not subject to control by the board. The amount requested in 
the 1954 appropriation will not enable the board to improve its services 
to appellants but only to maintain its present level of operations. 

Senator Tur. Do you find many attorneys who will develop an 
application for reconsideration, or does this come from the individual, 
or from the families themselves’? 

Mr. Lawyer. For sceaanerathil of one of our decisions, sir? 

Senator Toys. Yes. 

Mr. Lawyer. There are very few. I would say it would run 
this is an estimate that I can correct later—it would run probably 2 
percent. 

Senator Turr. Two percent that are represented by lawyers. 

Mr. Lawyer. Perhaps I misunderstood your question. 

Senator Tuyr. My question was: Where do the applications come 
from? 

Do they come from the dependent, or from the individual? Or 
would they come from an attorney that is seeking to have you re- 
exarrine the claim or reexamine the compensation that had been 
agreed to? 

Mr. Lawyer. Probably 75 percent of the cases would be filed and 
processed by the appellant by correspondence. 

In an estimated 25 percent there would be attorneys involved in 
the case, or other representatives, in particular, the national represen - 
tatives of the Federal employees’ unions and the veterans’ organi- 
zations. 

Occasionally a department head will appear on behalf of one of his 
employees, and occasionally a Member of Congress will appear. 

It would be roughly 25 percent of the cases. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you, sir. 

I think we have had a profitable morning. 

That concludes the hearing for today. We will resume at 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, weet) April 14, 1953, the subeommittee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 15, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 15, 1953 


Unirep STatEes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, ae. ey; 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-41, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye, presiding. 
Present: Senator Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


STATEMENTS OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS; MRS. ARYNESS JOY WICKENS, DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER; CHARLES D. STEWART, ASSISTANT COMMIS- 
SIONER; RICHARD F. JONES, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE SERVICES; JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND B. §S. 
HUDSON, BUDGET ANALYST 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the work of the Bureau, 
including advances or reimbursement to State, Federal, and local agencies and 
their employees for services rendered, and not to exceed $15,000 for services as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
$5,627 ,000. 

Section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, 60 Stat. 810 

Sec. 15. The head of any department, when authorized in an appropriation 
or other Act, may procure the temporary (not in excess of one year) or intermittent 
services of experts or consultants or organizations thereof, ineluding stenographic 
reporting services, by contract, and in such cases such service shall be without 
regard to the civil-service and classification laws (but as to agencies subject to t 
Classification Act at rates not in excess of the per diem equivalent of t highest 
rate payable under the Classification Act, unless other rates are specifically pro- 
vided in the appropriation or other law) and, except in case of stenogranhic report- 
ing services by organizations, without regard to section 3709, Revised Statutes, as 
amended by this Act. 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 — okaiaaealnia ..-. $5, 495, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, defense production 
activities, Department of Labor’’- ; sae 134, 000 


Total estimated direct obligations for 1953 sa . 5,629, 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 ; 5, 627, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 2, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1953 Original esti- 
base mate, 1954 


Description 


Posi- 


: Posi , Pos . I 
tions | Amount tions | Amount | 4:5), | Amount tions 


si 


1. Collection, analysis and put 
lication of labor and ecc 
nomic statistics 

(a) Manpower and em- 
ployment 25, 063 
(6) Prices and cost of 
living 233, 167) 
(c) Wages and industrial 
relations 72} 901, 000) 
d) Housing and public 
construction 
(¢) Measurement of pro- 
ductivity 
(f) Industrial injuries 
(g) Interindustry eco- 
nomics 
(hk) Foreign labor condi- 
tions 

2. Central administrative serv- 
ices and mechanical tabula- 
tions [ 1, 176, 767 5) 1, 220, 112 

3. Executive direction and pro- j 
gram coordination 27 195, 614! : 195, 614! 


Total direct obligations 1, 027; 5, 629,000) 1,091) 5, 980, 000 7, 000} +22 2, 000 
} 


Obligations by objects 


Original 1954] Revised 1954 


ct classifieation 953 @ ate 
Object classification 1953 estimate amtmate dtimats 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services $4. f 021 
02 Travel gO) 
03 Transportation of things , 000 
04 Communic*tion services 777 
05 Rents and utility services , 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 500 
07 Other contractual services 17, 945 

Services performed by other agencies 515 
08 Supplies and materials , 156 
09 Equipment 15, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 8, 286 
& 


Total direct obligations 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 


Personal services 
Travel 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Supplies and materisls 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obl 
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Senator THyre. The committee will come to order. 

The first item is the “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics,” for which we have a revised estimate of $5,627,000, and 
1,049 employees, a reduction of $2,000 under the 1953 available funds 
but an addition of 22 positions. ‘The revised estimate is $312,000 less 
than the original estimate and requests 42 fewer employees. It will 
be very interesting to get your statements. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Ciaaur. May I read my prepared statement? 

Senator THyr. You may. 

Mr. Cuaevr. The Bureau of Labor Statistics for the fiscal year 
1953, had a regular appropriation totaling $5,629,000. For the fiscal 
year 1954 the Bureau is re questing $: 5,627,000, a slight decrease below 
the-funds available for 1953 but $312,000 below the original request 
for 1954. 

PROPOSED INCREASES 


Some readjustments in the Bureau’s program will be made in fiscal 
1954 because of two increases for additional activities requested in 
the proposal before you. One of these, for $75,000, is in connection 
with the maintenance of the quality of the Consumer Price Index. 
For this purpose, we are proposing to resume the annual, small-scale 
sample survey of family expenditures in order to check on the validity 
of the market basket used in the index. This program was a regular 
part of the Consumer Price Index program prior to the beginning of 


the major revision which the Congress authorized 4 years ago. 

The other proposed increase, of $95,000, is to enable us to revise 
the Bureau’s very important statistics on home building, in much the 
way in which we revised the Consumer Price Index. 

The total of these increases amounts to $170,000, but they are offset 
by reductions in other parts of the Bureau’s work. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF BUREAU STATISTICS 


There is one simple principle which underlies this budget estimate, 
that is to provide the minimum maintenance and repair which is 
necessary to keep the basic statistics of the Bureau in good condition. 

In support of this principle, I should like to emphasize two points: 

First, the Bureau’s work now consists almost entirely of the collec- 
tion and publication of monthly, quarterly, or annual statistics in each 
of the economic fields for which the Bureau is responsible. The 
Bureau is in this position because of a clear and persistent growth in 
the need for regular, recurring statistical information. 

When the Bureau was first established in 1885, the emphasis in its 
program was on comprehensive special studies, analyzing major 
economic problems of the day, such as the effect of tariffs on the 
welfare of American workers. Frequently these studies were made for 
the use of the Congress and by its direction. 

As time passed, the need arose for more regularized information, 
and therefore the Bureau’s work was gradually shifted to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of continuing statistical series. Thus the 
Wholesale Price Index had its origin in the work done by the old 
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Bureau of Labor in 1890 for the Senate Finance Committee. The 
Consumer Price Index was created in World War I in order to help 
solve wage disputes which had arisen in the shipyards and other war 
industries. It was based partly on retail food prices which the Bureau 
began to collect early in the 20th century. The employment-statis- 
tics program, which was begun in 1920 at the close of World War I, 
was broadened under specific congressional action in 1930, when 
unemployment again became a national problem. In 1940, the 
Congress by legislation designated the Bureau to make studies of 
produc tivity, or - changing output per man-bour in American industry. 
Again, in the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947, Congress 
required the Bureau to maintain adequate records of labor-manage- 
ment agreements and to provide information useful in the settlement 
of labor disputes. 


FUNCTION OF FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


Senator Tuyr. If you do not mind the interruption at that point, 
is not the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service also charged 
with maintaining adequate records of labor-management agreements 
and to provide information useful to the settlement of labor disputes? 

Mr. Ciacur. Not in the same way in which we do. They are the 
conciliators who try to settle the disputes when those disputes are 
referred to them or when they enter into those disputes. 

Senator Toye. But it was my understanding that the Bureau of 
Labor Standards also has a program in the registration of labor union 
data. 

Mr. Craaue. That is correct. 

Senator Toyz. That is somewhat similar to your Bureau’s work, is 
it not? 

Mr. Cracur. No; that is a different kind of record. They have a 
record of the union officers and certain records concerning the opera- 
tion of the union itself. Our record is simply a copy of an agreement 
reached by the company and the union, containing the terms of this 
agreement, the basis on which they arrived at it—not the basis 

Senator Tuy. Does the Mediation Service depend entirely upon 
your records when they are given consideration in the mediation of 
labor dispute or do you compile for your record information that may 
have been picked up from that which was presented by the labor unions 
to the Mediation Service in their mediations of the dispute? I just 
wondered where the correlation was, if any. 

Mr. Cuiacun. There is a good correlation, The Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service would use any of our files that we might have 
on this agreement. For example, this file consists of a record—it is 
a copy—of the agreements reached by about 5,000 unions and com- 
panies. It used to be about 12,000, but we had to cut the file down. 
When you go there, you can fird, for instance, the agreement that 
exists between, let us say, the Ford Motor Co. and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and various others. That is a record from which 
we make some analyses from time to time—make studies and reports 
on the practices, for example, in granting vac ations with pay, how 
widespread is that practice in industry. 

We consult those records for the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service if they want to find out what the basic agreement was on 
on which the dispute is now occurring, and things of that sort. 
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They ask us from time to time even to make analyses for them of 
what is a typical, let’s say, working agreement that new exists in @ 
great many companies and unions, which they might apply in the 
dispute which they are conciliating. For example, at the request of 
the Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, our 
staff gave lectures on the Consumer Price Index so that when disputes 
arose out in the field about how to convert from one index to another, 
or how to resolve their problems arising in these escalator contracts, 
the local conciliators would have some knowledge and understanding 
of what we have, so that they would know how to help out in concili- 
ating. 

The Conciliation Service itself has talked to me about another point 
on which they have asked our advice and assistance. They would like 
to make records of their conciliation activities; that is to say, what 
type of disputes did they enter into, how did they resolve the dispute, 
if they resolved it, what kind of success they had in handling these 
disputes, and something about the results later on. That would be 
a record of their own operations which would not be the same as ours. 

I would like to emphasize to you, Mr. Chairman, that the Bureau of 
Labor Standards is another matter. That is a registration of labor 
unions data under the Labor-Management Relations Act which they 
are required to make under the law to the Secretary of Labor. 

That relates to their own union activities, including, I believe, if 
I am not mistaken—isn’t it true, Mr. Dodson?—the affidavit on 
Communist membership. 

Mr. Dopson. That goes to the NLRB. 

Mr. Ciacur. That goes to the NLRB. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 


INDEXES ESSENTIAL TO UNDERSTANDING OF CHANGING ECONOMY 


Mr. Craaue. Second, the indexes and other data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are aboslutely essential to a clear understanding of 
the fast-changing American economy. What is happening to wages 
and prices, with the removal of controls? Are we undergoing a 
period of deflation or do the signs point to further inflation? Are 
there acute labor shortages and where? Are other areas suffering 
from unemployment? How many young men are in the military 
manpower pool? Is homebuilding continuing at a sustained high 
level, or is it declining? The Bureau’s regular statistical reports on 
employment, prices, wages, construction, et cetera, provide factual 
answers to these questions. 


USE OF INDEXES BY COMMITTEES AND AGENCIES 


The Joint Committee on the Economic Report has always relied 
heavily on the Bureau’s data. So have the Council of Economic 
Advisers and other policymaking Government agencies. Outside 
Government, the Bureau’s facts and figures are used with confidence 
by labor, management, and the general public. Last year the Bureau 


distributed on request nearly 3 “million copies of its publications and 
press statements. In addition, the Bureau staff answered over 


300,000 specific inquiries. 
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NEED FOR DATA OF BUREAU 






















These widespread uses of the Bureau’s data have developed becaus 
of public need for them and public confidence in them. Most people 
are now aware of the Consumers’ Price Index—the billion-dolla: 
index, it was called by the House Committee on Education and Labo: 
2 vears ago. But not many people know of the other billions of 
dollars’ worth of contracts based on the Wholesale Price Index and on 
the hourly earnings data of the Bureau. Congress itself, time and 
again, has used Bureau figures as guides to legislation. To servi 
these vital public and private purposes, the Bureau’s statistics must be 
kept in good condition—accurate and up to date—so that Congress 
and the public can continue to use them with confidence. 

I should like to describe briefly for the committee the major pro 
grams of the Bureau. 





CONSUMERS’ 





PRICE INDEX 














We have just recently issued the revised Consumers’ Price Index 
on which we have been working for over 3 years, as authorized by 
Congress in 1949. Each year we have reported to you on our progress, 
and you have approved and supported this revision. We are glad to 
report two significant facts: 

That we conducted the revision well withim the limits of cost 
which we first presented to you. In fact, if allowance is made for 
per diem and pay increases after the original estimate was made, the 
project cost approximately 13 percent less than the original estimate 
This was accomplished despite unexpected handicaps which we en- 
countered after the outbreak of war in Korea. 

That we have been able to maintain our time schedule and have 
produced the revised index at the beginning of 1953, as planned. 

However, our budget for the price work of the Bureau during the 
past several years has not provided for any continuing method 
keeping the Consumers’ Price Index up to date. The nationwide 
survey of family expenditures, designed to modernize the market 
basket for the index, was conducted in 1951 to get data on family 
expenditures of the year 1950. But we have made no survey since. 

It will be early 1954 before the survey here proposed can be made, 
and our use of it for index purposes could not occur much before the 
beginning of 1955. That means an interval of.4 or 5 years since thi 
last check on the index. The Bureau believes that a resumption of 
this continuing check on changes in the buying habits of American 
families, which was part of our regular program before the revision 
of the index, is absolutely essential to determine whether the market 
basket in the index is or is not the correct one, and to provide a basis 
for changes in the items and weights, if changes are necessary. 

I would like to say here that the Bureau of Labor Statistics has been 
making such studies since 1880. We have a trained staff experienced 
analyzing this on the family part, and which is very experienced i 
making the index. 

In view of the widespres ad and far-reaching uses of this index, it is 
very important that the public be assured that it is being kept con- 
tinuously accurate and up to date. Moreover, continuing review and 
revision will be more satisfactory and less costly than the expensive, 
complete overhaul of the index every 10 or 15 years, as in the past. 
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At this point I might refer again to the House Education and Labor 
Committee report which they put out 2 years ago, strongly emphasiz- 
ing that we should try to keep the index up to date instead of having 
a 10- or 15-year revision such as was the practice in the past 

Senator Ture. The fluctuations in our economy would make that 
imperative, because you have a high, and you have an extreme low 
There has been a violent change over the past 10 years. If you were 
dependent on records and statistics of 10 years ago they would be so 
vague and out of date that they would be useless. 

Mr. Criacun. That is right And even if vou are gathering the 
information as of this month or this year, the way in which we operate 
it, if we have to rely on back basic information, the statistics are not as 
good as they ought to be. 


CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


The next is construction statistics. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has recently declared that the two most important and 
fundamental series of statistics on the construction industry are: (1 
the estimates of dollar value of construction put in place each month; 
and (2) the number of housing starts each month throughout the 
country. 

Senator Tuysx. Is that up or down? The number of houses under 
construction, what are your most recent figures on that? Tbis in- 
formation is very current. You try to keep that on a monthly basis, 
clo you not? 

Mr. Cruacusr. That is right. Here is a chart which shows those 
figures year by vear. The red line shows the figures for 1953. Our 
latest figure will be fairly close to 100,000 and that is the figure for 
the month of March. 

Senator Taye. It is almost in relation with 1952. 

Mr. Criaaur. It is still falling a little behind 1952 

Senator Tuyr. It is back of 1952 and it is considerably back of 1950 
and 1951. However, 1951 at this same calendar month was lower than 
what you have now in 1953. 

Mr. Ciacus. That is right. 

Senator Ture. What the results are throughout the entire year is 
still to be developed. In 1951 you had a terrific increase commencing 
in May and then it reached its maximum in June, and then dropped 
very sharply back in the month of July, and then leveled off in August. 
It shows some little increase again in the new starts in September, 
and then of course takes it right on down toward December like the 
other years. 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. I think I might at this point, Mr 
Chairman, if you will take the time, show you this chart which drama- 
tizes the point about the way in which the Congress used our figures 
here to determine the credit policy on new homes. Under the clause 
which you adopted in the law you provided that we were to take these 
figures. Mr. Chairman, the figures for each month, and make a 
seasonal estimate of them so as to take out this summer rise which you 
see occurs each year. It is low in the winter and it is high in thé 
summer. 
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EFFECT OF WEATHER ON NEW STARTS 


Senator Turn. Is that not true in the areas where the inclement 
weather makes outdoor work almost impossible so a great number of 
new starts will be made so they get the shell up and can get the 
windows in and then they plan for their inclement weather months to 
go inside and finish them off, so it is a perfectly natural thing that 
you get a high start in the midsummer and a positive dropping off in 
the fall. 

Mr. Ciagug. That is right. 

Senator Toyz. They just want to get the structure enclosed 
they are able to work inside. They can do that. 

Mr. Ciacus. That is right. But in the Southern States that 
wouldn’t be true. They can start at any time. So you still have this 
year 70,000 starts in January, but when you get into the summer, 
you will have well over a hundred thousand starts, because your own 
State will be coming in, and other Northern States. What the 
Congress did, and this shows you, Mr. Chairman, here are the annual 
figures brought together, not each month but here are the totals, so 
in the legislation you choose 1,200,000 which was a little less than the 
banner year of 1950. Then you said that we were to throw all of 
these figures on a seasonal adjustment, make allowance for the 
70,000 as being low in January like it always is, and the 140,000 in 
the summer, to get that down to what it would amount to on a yearly 
basis. So we did, and here is the figure that we drew. The rule of 
the law was that if for 3 successive months this adjusted figure fell 
below the 1,200,000-a-year mark, credit controls would be relaxed 


and you can see they were. But it is interesting in the month of 
December, it actually went above this figure. This figure in December 
for 1952 did go above, January fell below, the next above, and now it 
is below again in March. 

So this is the way this chart was used, these figures, to determine 
policy on credit. 


REQUESTS FOR FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION STATISTICS 


Senator Tuyn. Two years ago the Bureau requested in excess of 
$600,000 for construction statistics. The House allowed approxi- 
mately $155,000 but the Senate provided a substantial increase so 
that you had available in excess of $300,000. Last year you again 
requested in excess of $600,000, but the Congress approved approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Mr. Ciacue. That is right. 

Senator Toys. Now again this year you are requesting a substantial 
increase over the currently available funds. 

Mr. Ciacups. Yes. 

Senator Tuyx. In the reduction that you suffered in the requested 
appropriations of the previous years, how did you meet your workload? 

Mr. Cuacus. That reduction made in the House, Mr. C hairman, 
that first year, was based on the idea that there would not be very 
much home building i in view of the war in Korea and that it would 
drop down to a negligible amount. In fact, you may recall even the 
Association of Home Builders thought it would decline a great deal. 
The facts are that it did keep up, as you can see in these recent 
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years. In fact, we have had the biggest years in our history—not 
the biggest, but we have had very substantial years since. 

What we were doing with that larger amount of money that you 
spoke of, we were producing statistics for various cities throughout 
the country as well. Now we have these national figures, but we 
had the same thing for some 20, I think, metropolitan communities 
throughout the country. In that way we were able to show what 
was happening in one part of the country as compared to the other. 

Senator THyr. You mean you were obtaining from those munici- 
palities statistical information on which you were able to base some 
of our own findings? 

Mr. Craaus. Yes; which we were able to analyze and to add some 
because we collect information in the outlying areas outside the cities 
as well as in the cities. 

Senator Toye. Can you continue doing that? 

Mr. Ciaaur. We are doing that now, but only on a national basis. 
We dropped the local estimates that we were making. That is what 
we lost out on in that cut that we had 2 years ago. We stopped 
making the local studies. At that point there, we dropped the local 
figures and we could not carry on the amount of analytical work and 
additional collection work with was necessary to get city figures, 
metropolitan area figures. 

Senator Tuyr. That would be the new starts by whom? 

Mr. Cxiacuer. This is new starts in, say, take your own city, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, and the surrounding metropolitan areas all 
combined in a good estimate, month by month, for that communitys 

Senator Toye. That would be by the private builder or contracto:? 

Mr. Craaue. Yes, sir; but we also added public housing, too. 

Senator Tuys. Then from where do you gather your statistics 
otherwise? 

METHOD OF COMPILING STATISTICS 


Mr. Ciacusz. Well, we gather them now—we do get them from the 
building permits in Minneapolis-St. Paul which are sent into us and 
we use them for our national estimate. Then outside of the city, as 
you know, out in the country, a lot of building is now taking place. 

Senator Tuys. Outside of an incorporated village? 

Mr. Cracus. Yes. 

Senator Ture. So that you do not have the permit granted and a 
man may go out there and start a house, and nobody is aware of it 
because he may be doing it with local help or he may even be doing it 
himself? 

Mr. Craauer. That is right. Well, we go out and collect that 
information in a sample of counties. We have a sample drawn of 
the United States, about 96 counties; we go out and by actually going 
around and finding them, we go to the local real-estate agents and 
find out who is building and then we go out and collect the informa- 
tion ourselves that wouldn’t reach us through the local authorities 

Senator Tuyr. Do you contact the local lumberyard? 

Mr. Ciacue. Yes. 

Senator Toye. The local lumberyards probably have more accu- 
rate information and you probably have 1 or 2 or 3 lumberyards in 
a town and they would give you positive information just where they 
are delivering the material for a new house. 
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Mr. Cuaaue. That is right. 

Senator Toyz. That would be a source of information that would 
be obtainable by communication if not by personal contact. 

Mr. Ciagur. That is right. But, you see, we can’t do that for 
everywhere in the country. That would be an enormously costly 
job. So we have only a sample of places, like I said, 96 counties, 
where we do this. Then ave assume that that represents all the other 
counties where we don’t go in. That sample of 96 where we do this 
more thorough job and find out about this outlying building, that is 
good enough for the Nation as a whole but it isn’t good enough to 
make a sample for a local metropolitan area. 

Senator Tay. On this, do you feel that you have failed in getting 
all the facts? 

Mr. Ciaaur. I have to answer that question two ways. 

Senator Ture. It is probably an unreasonable question to ask 
of you. 

Mr. Ciaaur. It is a good question and I am glad you asked it. 
In the first place, 1 havé to point out, as I have just been saying, 
it is not enough to do local figures. 

Senator Tuyr. Mine is an unfair question. Would it cast a 
reflection on the statistical figures which you have compiled and 
made available? That was the unreasonableness of my question. 
If you said that it had hampered you, it would alarm the one that 
was resting on the statistics in their findings, you see. 

Mr. Criacun. Well, Mr. Chairman, some people have said much 
worse things than asking an unfair question about this. There is a 
report from the United States Chamber of Commerce that says these 
figures of ours are not good for the purpose for which they are being 
used because we have not brought them up to date. That arises over 
something which was not possible at the time this original cut was 
made in 1950 or 1951. That is the thing I am talking to you about 
now. We have now the census of 1950, which got a census of housing 
in this country, and that census is what we need to make use, make 
better use of, in our current figures that we are collecting. Our 
method now of using these 96 counties to represent the whole United 
States is based on the 1940 census of houses and of city population 
and so forth. I don’t need to go into the statistical methods with you 
but simply to say that we naturally have to make these 96 counties 
representative as a whole, and in doing that we have to take the 
county, city people versus rural people. Now we have a 1950 census 
and we ought to use that to bring it up to date iust like we did in the 
Consumers’ Price Index. This is a new thing we are asking for. That 
couldn’t be done until the 1950 census was available. The answer to 
your question is “‘yes.”’ These figures are not as good as they ought to 
be, and when you and the Congress gave us that instruction to run 
them by months for 1,200,000 you were leaning on figures that were 
not as good as they should be. 


LUMBERYARD AS SOURCE OF INFORMATION 


Senator Ture. I noticed in the testimony before the House you get 
the information from permit issuing agents and estimate the work 
going on in the area which do not have permits systems which is done 
by having local people do work a day or two a month for you, to go 
out and check new dwellings in the sample area. 
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I believe, if you have never made use of the lumberyards existing in 
that community center, that you might well go to them, because | 
know that the lumberyard, if it is 3 which serves a community, if you 
went to all 3 of them they would tell you within 1 house how many 
new houses are going up im the area that they serve, because they just 
naturally have that information. Their trucks are delivering supplies 
every single day. They could tell you a gréat deal better than any 
other person in that community that which is going on in the building 
field. 

Mr. Craaur. Yes 

Senator Try. It is just a suggestion. If you haven’t used them, 
I would suggest that you use them 

Mr. Craaue. I will check and see if we do. [ am sure we do in 
some cases, but whether we do it in the degree to which you are 
suggesting, | am not sure. However, your remark reminds me of 
another thing we were doing with that money which we lost. Not 
all houses are built strictly of lumber. Some are of brick and other 
construction. One of the things we were doing before was getting 
the characteristics of the houses that were built. We were getting a 
sample of how many 5-room, how many 3-room, how many 4-room 
and the brick and other types of construction, stucco, et cetera; in 
other words, some picture of what happens in the building world 

Now, we lost that, so we don’t have that any more 

Senator Toye. But I do believe that veu could gather some pretty 


reliable information. Because if a man is building with brick, again 
he has to get the brick from the lumberyard, and he has to get the 


mortar from the lumberyard, and they are pretty valuable sources of 
information. That would be my guess. 

I know this, that any lumberyard serving a community center 
knows what is happening and they know where the material is coming 
from. If they fail to sell them, they are just as concerned about that 
as they can be, because competition is keen. 

Mr. Dopson. I think one of the points, Mr. Chairman, that Nii 
Clague wanted to make was the information that they vot W ith regard 
to the characteristics of the type of building gave some valuable 
information to the lumberyard and others as to what might be the 
potential demand upon them for materials. 

Seiiator Ture. That is in general. But gathering informat 
that community to compile your statistics from is something 
and they should be a very valuable contact. 

Mr. Dopson. I agree with you, yes, sir. 

Senator Tarr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Ciacus. The first of these statistics is produced jointly by 
the Department of Commerce and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The second is produced by the Bureau alone. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Two vears ago, the Bureau had a total of nearly 200 emplovees 
working on construction statistics, about half of these being on our 
own staff and the balance provided through working funds. That 
coming from other agencies. 

Since then, the Bureau’s staff for regular work has been cut 


a total of 46 persons, professional and clerical combined 
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working funds are available. Thus, in fact, the two most important 
statistics in the construction field are now being compiled precariously 
by a staff too small to maintain minimum standards of statistical 
quality. The importance of these statistics was clearly demonstrated 
by Congress last summer when it was provided, in the amendments to 
the Defense Production Act, that controls on housing should be 
relaxed whenever the nymber of housing starts fell below an annual 
rate of 1,200,000 in 3 successive months. 

The fact is that these data are now hardly good enough to serve 
such vital public purposes. These figures, like the Consumers’ Price 
Index several years ago, stand in serious need of revision. They are 
based partly upon the 1940 census of housing—over 13 years old. By 
that I mean the way in which we use our sample for the country as a 
whole based upon the 1940 relationships and they should be based on 
the 1950 relationships. 

Accordingly, we are requesting funds to realine and improve the 
monthly housing statistics in a number of ways, through the use of the 
1950 housing census and other data. I might reemphasize that this 
revision is similar to what we have done in the Consumers’ Price Index 
this year and in the Wholesale Price Index last year. This is a type 
of revision that is absolutely essential if these figures are to serve 
necessary public purposes. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


I now turn to statistics of employment, hours, and earnings. This 
is & most important, far-reaching statistical system. It ranks with the 
Consumer Price Index in its importance as a gage of the national 
economy. It yields National, State, and local data from a single 
employer report once each month, thus avoiding duplication of 
reports. It is efficient and economical for both the States and the 
Federal Government. We think it is urgently necessary to preserve 
this carefully developed and comprehensive system of employment 
reports. No increase is requested in this budget. 

This system is the product of more than 30 years’ experience in 
compiling adequate monthly statistics of employment, hours of work 
and earnings of workers in American industries. The pioneer work 
in this field began prior to World War I when several States began 
collecting this information. There were then no nationwide figures 
on either employment or unemployment. Shortly after World War I 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics began the development of the statistical 
system which has now become so important. In developing the sys- 
tem, the Bureau formed a partnership with the States which were 
already operating. The Bureau provided the penalty-mail privilege, 
some staff, and occasionally some funds in each State which agreed 
to sign a partnership contract with the Bureau. 

The State, in turn, became the agency for collecting the original 
report from the employer and for processing and publishing its own 
State and local information. With the development of the unemploy- 
ment-insurance system, many of the States became interested, and 
with the cooperation of the Bureau of Employment Security, this 
statistical system has now been extended to all the States. The system 
now provides monthly information on employment, hours worked 
per week, weekly earnings per employee, average weekly earnings, and 
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average hourly earnings per employee for »ach of about 200 industries 
and for the Nation as a whole, for each Stsite, and for about 100 of the 
major cities of the country. 


WAGE STATISTICS 


After the end of the war, when the Bureau had to cut back its wage- 
statistics program, we worked hard to devise more economical meth- 
ods of collecting comprehensive information on wage rates throughout 
American industry to serve the immediate needs of wage determi- 
nation by the Federal Government as well as the needs of industry 
and labor. This we have done by means of community wage surveys, 
through which we obtain, on a regular schedule, a sample of wage pay- 
ments in key occupations in important metropolitan areas. This type 
of survey makes it possible to compare wages for the same occupation 
in different parts of the country and also for the same occupation in 
different industries in the same community. 

Your committee has in the past approved a regular program of 
community wage surveys, of the type | have described, in some 30 com- 
munities each year but with successive cuts in budget our regular 
funds will finance such surveys in only 20 communities. During the 
past 2 years, when the Wage Stabilization Board needed data from 
this type of survey in many more areas, it provided the Bureau with 
working funds to survey wages in a total of about 40 communities. 
Now that the Wage Stabilization Board is ending, these funds are no 
longer available, and the program will be again limited to surveys in 
20 large cities. 

I want to emphasize that it is an economy for the Government as a 
whole to conduct these wage surveys through the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

During the past several years, with the assistance of the Bureau of 
the Budget, this program has been conducted on a cooperative basis 
with the various agencies of the Government which are required to 
establish wage rates for their blue-collar employees, such as those in 
Government arsenals, navy yards, hospitals, et cetera. Under this 
joint wage-survey system, the wage study in any community is con 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in cooperation with and 
geared to the needs of these other Federal agencies. 

Thus, one collection of data from an employer serves a variety of 
agencies and many purposes. ‘The Hoover Commission recommended 
very strongly that the Bureau of Labor Statistics should be the Federal 
agency charged with collecting factual information on wage rates for 
these blue-collar determinations. If the Bureau were not making 
these wage surveys in these 20 large cities, the other Government 
agencies would all begin going around again calling on employers. 
In such case there would be waste and duplication as well as annoyance 
to the reporting employers. 

These surveys have wider uses, of course, than to fix blue-collar 
wage rates in Government establishments. Local agencies and many 
employers and unions also use them in settling wage disputes, in 
deciding on wage scales for newly established plants, and in many other 
ways. <A recent survey by a private organization among its sub- 
scribers found a very wide use of these data in wage fixing in private 
industry. ‘The sales of our recently issued bulletin covering 40 cities 
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have totaled 6,000 in less than 2 months. We urge your continued 
support of the Bureau’s program of factfinding on wage rates. 











OTHER BUREAU PROGRAMS 





These four programs, preceding, constitute the major part of the 
Bureau’s work in terms of staff and expenditures. However, there 
are other programs which, although they are small in size, are the 
statutory responsibility of this Bureau and are very important to the 
public which uses them. No increases are requested for these 
programs. 

For many years the Bureau has produced statistical data on 
productivity in American industry; that is, on the changing output 
per man-hour of labor. Currently we are working on an annual 
index of productivity for manufacturing industries as a whole, which 
was interrupted by the war, as well as on indexes for other areas of 
the economy. In the field of industrial relations the Bureau regularly 
publishes statistics of work stoppages arising from strikes and lock- 
outs, and also maintains a file of collective-bargaining agreements. 
That is the file about which you spoke a little earlier, Mr. C hairman. 

The maintenance of this file is authorized in section 211 of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. At the present time, 
when the revision of this act is under consideration in both Houses 
of Congress, I am sure you will appreciate the very great need for the 
Bureau's records and analyses. The Foreign Labor Conditions staff 
provides economic data for the Department of Labor and Govern- 
ment agencies generally. It studies and interprets labor developments 
in important foreign countries. Some of the reports are confidential 
and are available only within the Government for use in determining 
the official position on various international questions. Other in- 
formation, however, is made available to the public. Many inquiries 
come from Congress itself. Others come from United States com- 
panies engaged in overseas trade, investment, or actual operations 
overseas. They are especially interested in wage rates, working 
conditions, and the cost of living !n various foreign countries. 





















SUMMARY 










In summary, I come now to a brief summary of the Bureau's 
present overall situation. Shortly after the end of the war the 
Bureau’s budget was cut by about 40 percent. In adjusting our 
program to this cutback, the Bureau directed its efforts to the preser- 
vation of the regular statistical programs which serve as guides to 
current economic conditions and problems. During the last 5 years 
we have been striving to modernize our series and adjust them to the 
changed circumstances of the postwar world. Special funds were 
provided by the Congress for the revision of a number of our indexes, 
like the price indexes. Other revisions have been achieved within 
our regular funds. Our statistical data are more accurate, more 
comprehensive, and more promptly issued than they have ever been 
before. 

Furthermore, the demand for them has never been greater. Not 
only are they being used by private industry and labor in wage con- 
tracts and for other purposes, but they are also being increasingly 
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used by the Congress and the administration in determining public 
policy. Reliance is being placed on our reports to a degree that was 
unknown prior to World War II. 

The increased work involved is being done with a staff not much 
larger than what the Bureau had 5 years ago. ‘This is clear evidence 
of the extent to which our own productivity and efficiency has been 
improved in recent years. We have made both improvements and 
economies at the same time. 

Senator TuHyve. One might gather from that paragraph that the 
Bureau planned this staff reduction. 

Mr. Ciacur. No; we didn’t plan it. 

Senator THyz. You mean, in other words, that you took what was 
given to you. 

Mr. Ciacue. We took what was given, but we adjusted to it and 
I hope quite successfully. We lost a great many things. 

Senator THyn. Do you feel that Congress acted unwisely in making 
this reduction? 

Mr. Ciacur. Well, on a personal note, Mr. Chairman, I was Com 
missioner that vear for the first time. It was my first appearance 
before a congressional committee for this Bureau. Personally it was 
quite a blow to me to take a 40-percent cut in my first year as Com 
missioner. So, | suppose | am not a good person to answer your 
question. 

Senator Ture. But were you a good administrator so that you were 
able to take the funds that were given you and do the job with thos 
funds? 

Mr. Ciacuer. Well, again that is embarrassing for me to answer 


7 EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator Ture. It is apparent that you have done a good job, and 
with that reduction in funds. 

Mr. Cracve. | don’t want to lead you into trying that experiment 
again. 

Mrs. Wickens. Mr. Chairman, let me as the Deputy Commissione! 
if | may, sir, and as an old hand in this Bureau, give the Commissioner 
a vote of confidence on this point. He did very well, with a very diffi- 
cult situation, including the difficult morale situation, of course 
But there were some things we lost. For example, we would have 
revised many of our indexes sooner than we did had it not been for 
that cut. 

Senator Ture. How serious was the delay? 

Mrs. Wickens. Well, we had to come back to you for money to 
do things like the revision of the Consumer Price Index. We asked 
for special funds later and got them, to make those revisions. In 
other words, with that drastic cut, we did not hold our operations at 
that level. We had to ask your help on a number of things as a 

esult after the cut. 

Senator Toye. What is going to be the situation with the budget 
recommendations that you now have before you? 

Mrs. Wickens. We have endeavored to adjust our program in 
other ways in order to accommodate within last year’s totals, sir 
the two changes in program, increases in substantive program tha‘ 
we had before. 


SUTE9— 535 
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Senator Taye. Of course, you are going to have $2,000 less in funds. 

Mrs. Wickens. Yes. 

Senator THyr. And you are going to have an increase of 22 positions 

Mrs. Wickens. Well, we are changing the nature of the work, 
you see. This results in a change of the nature of the program. 

Senator ‘THY B. In other words, how can you bring about an increase 
of 22 positions? That was the thought that I had in mind. And 
that is with $2,000 reduction in the budget? 

Mrs. Wickens. Well, if I may finish my other thought and then 
come back to this one, I am going to ask our fiscal officer to explain 
just where these differences have occurred. But primarily, if I may 
speak to this point, we have cut other funds than funds for personnel. 
We have made reductions in other elements in the budget, travel 
and so on. 

Senator Tuyn. Could you give us a little more explanation on 
where you were able to bring about the reduction in the other func- 
tions in order that you could have this additional personnel? 

Mrs. Wickens. The Commissioner may wish to speak to this, or 
Mr. Jones. 


STAFF 





REDUCTION 


Mr. Cuiacus. Yes, I can talk to that point. We cut five positions’ 
for instance, out of the manpower and employment field. We just 
cut some of our own staff that we had working on various analyses, 
we cut that down to the extent of five positions. We dropped out 
four positions that we were formerly planning in the field of prices 
and cost of living. This type of position was cut back so we could 
hire more field staff to collect this information on the family expend- 
itures and so on, that we were trying to make, 







TRAVEL 





REDUCTION 


Then we cut back some in the field of wages and industrial relations. 
Of course, that cutback occurred because we dropped our increase 
that we had before. Then we cut travel a great deal and we cut down 
on other what we call nonlabor items, nonstaff items. 

Senator Toyz. How could you cut travel without injuring your 
program? 

Mr. Ciacus. Well, we are trying to rearrange our field service staff 
in such a way that we do less travel. We just cut out, for example, 
some of the trips that we were making, adjusting them in a way that 
we think we can do the job without necesarily cutting down the 
efficiency of it. 

Senator Tuye. Well, the nature of that travel is what, for instance? 
Why must they travel? I just want it for the record. I do know a 
little about it. 

Mr. Ciacur. Well, you see in our Consumers’ Price Index work 
we get figures on the cost of living, on the prices of the consumer items 
from 46 cities. Some of those cities are quite small, as you know. 
They are little towns which we brought into this picture in our present 
revision of the index. We don’t need somebody there all the time in 
this small town. We have to send somebody out there once a month. 

Senator Tuyx. But ina town of reasonable size you have one person 
that spends so many days a month just getting information as to sample 
purchasing? 
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Mr. Criacus. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. And then they make that report? 

Mr. Cuacue. True. 

Senator Turn. There you have no travel excepting as that person 
may go from business establishment to business establishment. Is 
that not true? 

Mr. CiaGcusz. That is right, just carfare. That would be for the 
collection of food. For example, in your city of Minneapolis, it is a 
part-time person, and they have a few days collecting prices. But 
in a small town, let’s say in some neighboring State—well, as a matter 
of fact, on the collection of food prices we probably would hire a local 
person even there. At least we might do so. But when we have 
a more difficult collection, such as clothing and housefurnishings and 
those things that are harder to price, we then don’t put a person on 
part time. We have a full-time employee and that person might go 
from one city, Minneapolis, down to ere rs and down to St. 
Louis, and she would spend 1 month in each town, but she travels 
between the towns. And also, of course, when she is away from her 
home base, wherever her home base is, she is also on a per diem 
expense, so we cannot avoid travel in those cases. 

Mr. Dopson. As one of the reasons that we can have this additional 
number of staff without what looks like a proper amount of money to 
carry them is due to the fact that the new Consumers’ Price Index 
was run simultaneously with the old index for 6 months of the year 
and that accounts for a hundred thousand dollars which is not a 
reoccurring item. 

In other words, it was a trial period when the old index was run 
during the same time as the new, but the new was not yet issued to the 
public. So for the first 6 months of this fiscal year we were running 01 
compiling 2 indexes but issuing only the 1 to the public. 

Mrs. Wickens. Pricing in two sets of places, sir, so this cuts very 
substantially. Our total cut is close to $47,000. 

Mr. Jones. $47,000 in nonlabor items. 


LECTURE EXPENSES 


Senator Turn. Is any of this budget used to pay expenses, for 
instance, of going out to make a lecture or to give a talk? 

Mr. Ciaacue. It might, depending on whether or not the lecture or 
talk is what we would call Bureau business that would be worth our 
spending the money doing so. For a local group, in most of my own 
talks, for example, 1 ask them to pay my expenses if they want me 
to come and talk to them. Put if this were a conference of some kind, 
involving meeting with labor or the industry or the public, where it 
seems appropriate, then we would pay the expenses. 

Senator Toyz. What amount do you spend a year on that type of 
travel? 

Mr. CLacur. Do we have that figure here, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jones. I don’t have that figure available. I can supply that 
for the record, though, fairly readily. It is a very small figure. The 
total cost in fiscal 1952 for all members of the Commissioner’s offic 
was less than $4,800. As a matter of fact, some of us felt that the 
Commissioner in some cases has been chiseling on some of these privat 
companies, carrying it too far. 
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Mr. Criacue. I| find they are often willing to pay me, so I usually 
say “Will you pay my way’’? even if it is a case where we might 
possibly pay it. When we are short of money, we just ask, “Will you 
pay it?” and frequently they will. But there are certain types of 
meetings where we ought to appear, as a matter of fact, the one in 
your city last month, where I thought it was appropriate to appear 
there. 

Senator Taye. I can foresee where it could be absolutely unwise 
or impossible to deny every request, because you might have con- 
ferences where you would gain considerable because of your attend- 
ance at that conference. I can foresee that. 

Mr. Ciacur. I can mention 2 or 3 that were important. Mrs. 
Wickens went out, for example, in a number of cities to hold con- 
ferences with groups on the Consumers’ Price Index. I believe in 
New York there was a meeting with some 700 people from the press 
and from industry and labor who listened to her talk for 2 hours. 
So they knew our price index. 

You went to Toledo and Chicago? 

Mrs. oe Yes, Toledo and Chicago. 

Mr. Ciacur. That is Bureau business, to be sure they understood 
our sida 


COMMENTS FROM USERS 






OF INDEX 


Mrs. Wickens. We have had a number of very favorable comments, 
Mr. Chairman, teams the users of our index on the fact that when we 
introduced a revised index or a new statistical measure, we have made 
it a point to have some of our staff or regional staff talk to users in 
the territories explaining what we have done and why we have done 
it. Wesend out little notices to the people on our mailing list. When 
we send out a report, we put a notice in saying there is going to be 
a meeting, would you like to come. As a result of such notice, we 
did have 750 people in New York at one meeting on the revised 
consumer index. We think this is a valuable use of time because 
these statistics “are intricate and many people are using them for the 
first time. ‘They seem very pleased that we take the trouble to go 
and explain what we have done. We think it is a good public service 
and has helped the users of our statistics. We don’t do a lot of this, 
but it is a littl poliey of ours. I don’t think it is of many other 
agencies producing such technical things as we do. 

Senator Taye. [ can fully appreciate that. 

Mr. Ciaaur. The problem which faces us in the years immediately 
ahead is the adequate maintenance of these basic statistical data 
which have become so widely used. The budget which we are re- 
questing for next year is the minimum required for the maintenance 
of these basic statistical programs which are essential in gaging 
economic developments in the present critical period. 

Senator Turn. Thank you, sir, for a very informative report. 

Senator Turn. I think the record should contain the report fur- 
nished the subeommittee with reference to additional funds available 
to the Bureau from reimbursements-and transfers and from fees. 
(The material referred io follows:) 
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Working funds, trust funds, reimbursements, ete., actual obligations, 194 
OBLIGATIONS AGAINST FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE TO THE BUREAU OF LABOR TAT! 
BY OTHER AGENCIES ON A WORKING FUND OR TRANSFER BASIS DURIN¢« FI 
YEAR 1952 


Mutual Security Agency 

To conduct pecial productivity studies in connection witl 
the productivity improvement program for MSA countries; to 
train and provide study trips for groups ol MKuropean expert 
under the technical assistance program 

Department of State 

For participation in the international information and edu 

eationa! activities program 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economies 

To provide for the monthly collection of retail prices of citrus 

fruits 
Atomic Energy Commission 

To conduct cost of living studies at Oak Ridge, Tenn 

Alamos, N. Mex.; and Richland, Wash 
Bureau of Apprenticeship 

To prepare and maintain a puncheard file and to p 

tabulations of apprenticeship statistics 
Ss Air Fores 

To conduct an economic interindustry relationship 

and special manpower research projects 
Civil Service Commission 

To conduct studies of cost of living difference 

Washington, D. C., and United States Territories 
Veterans’ Administration 

To further expand the preparation and furnishing of analyse 
on the outlook for employment in individual occupations and to 
currently revise previously furnished occupational briefs for use 
in counseling disabled veterans receiving vocational guidance 
provided for under Publie Law 116, 78th Cong. 

Office of Naval Research 

To code, punch, and tabulate questionnaires from scientists 
and from research and development personnel, and to conduct a 
tudy of the mobility of selected scientists among various fields 
of specialization. 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 

To conduet special industry wage studies in connection wit! 
the amended Walsh-Healey wage determination program and t« 
determine economic effects of minimum wage legislation 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

To provide basic information on the current status of coopera 
tive housing organizations and their characteristics; develop 
ment of techniques for measuring the volume of residential cor 
versions and demolitions; and the size of operations of residen 
tial builders. 

Federal Security Agency—Office of | 

To edit and code questionnair he national 

register project 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 

Preparation of punchcards and tabulations of Federal occu- 

pational injuries 
Office of Price Stabilization ‘ 

For collection, tabulation, and analysis of price statistics and 
market information for specific commodities or commodity 
groups 

Wage Stabilization Board 

For collection, tabulation, and analysis of wage and collective 

bargaining information 
National Production Authority 

To code, punch, and analyze questionnaires on employment 

and man-hours for selected industries 


Total working funds and transfers 
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Working funds, trust funds reimbursements, etc., actual obligations, 


OBLIGATIONS AGAINST TRUST FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE 
TO THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS DURING THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 


American Retail Federation, Washington, D. C 
To collect, prepare, and publish department store inve ntory 
price indexes. 
Limited Price Variety Stores Association, Inc 
To collect, prepare, and publish limited price variety store 
inventory price indexes. 


Total trust funds 


REIMBURSABLE PROJECTS PERFORMED BY THE BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1952 


International Monetary Fund- 
Tabulation of international trade statistics. 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service-_- - 
Mechanical tabulations of Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Board cases. 
Mutual Security Agency: 
Reimbursement for salary paid to employees penne serv- 
ices on a temporary loan basis_. 
Mechanical tabulations of International Monet ary F und data_ 
Research study and preparation of report on social welfare 
problems of American workers and American trade unions- 
Preparation of report on relative prices and real earnings in the 
European countries and the United States__-_-_--__- shhes BAL 
Department of Labor- - -- 
Reimbursement for salary paid to employees performing 
services on a temporary loan basis. 
Department of Defense . fp OP Oe 
Reimbursement for salary paid | to employees performing 
services on a temporary loan basis. 
Library of Congress... - --- . ia hl ais wus 
Reimbursement for salary paid to employees pe rforming 
services on a temporary loan basis. 
Department of the Air Force 
Studies regarding utilization of controlled 1 ms nate rials ple anned 
data forecasting charges in input coefficients. 
Atomic Energy Commission: 
Machine tabulation processing of the inventory of manpower 
engaged in atomic energy operations 2 
Developmental work in connection with calculations of a con- 
sumers’ price index for the Savannah River plant area- -- - - 
Study of labor turnover and hours and earnings for Atomic 
Energy Commission contractors - - 
University of California_ _---- Simcdet Gu Celi sus SH 
Pre ‘paration of duplicate set of IBM cards covering San 
Francisco consumer expenditure survey. 
Department of the Navy 
Cost. of meine studies at Inyokern, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co- 
Cost of living survey in the Ketchikan, Alaska, area. 
Office of Price Stabilization 
Reimbursement for salaries paid to employees pe rforming 
services on a temporary loan basis. 
United ‘Nations: oes aee lice ues i 
Feimbursement for travel paid to employees performing 
services on a temporary loan basis. 


1 Reimbursement to revision of Consumers’ Price Index. 


1952—Con 


, 000 
567 
500 
500 


237 


000 


, 201 


401 
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Working funds, trust funds, reimbursements, etc., actual obligations, 195 


REIMBURSABLE PROJECTS PERFORMED BY THE BUREAL 
OF LABOR STATISTICS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1952 con. 


City of San Francisco and surrounding municipalities 
For costs of a comprehensive investigation and survey of 
working conditions and wages and salaries paid in private 
employment in San Francisco to serve as a basis for deter- 
mining municipal salary schedules. 
House of Kepresentatives i oe 
Reimbursement for salary paid to employees performing 
service on a temporary loan basis. 
Wage Stabilization Board___- ‘ 
Reimbursement for salaries paid to employees performing 
services on a temporary loan basis. 
Airmail postage used in mailing requested statistical material 
Special computations and tabulations of data requested by various 
private individuals and organizations 
Photostatic copies of nonconfidential union agreements for various 
labor and employee organizations and individuals 


Total reimbursements 
Grand total_ 


Working funds and trust funds, estimated 1953 


ESTIMATED FUNDS TO BE AVAILABLE TO THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


WORKING FUND OR TRANSFER BASIS FOR OBLIGATION DURING FIS¢ 
1953 


Atomic Energy Commission 


To conduct cost of living studies at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 


Richland, Wash. 
Civil Service Commission ona ame ; 
To conduct studies of cost of living differences between 
Washington, D. C., and United States Territories. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
To provide for the monthly collection of retail prices of citrus 
fruits and for mechanical tabulations of performance records. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship ; 
To prepare and maintain a puncheard file and to prepare 
tabulations of apprenticeship studies. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
Preparation of puncheards and tabulations of Federal occupa- 
tional injuries. 
Department of Labor, Rureau of Employment Security 
To prepare mechanical tabulations of general aptitude test 
battery data. 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts 
Divisions a 
To conduct special industry wage studies in connection with 
the amended Walsh-Healey wage determination program and 
to determine economic effects of the amended minimum wage 
legislation. 
Department of the Navy, Bureau of Ships 
To prepare indexes of hourly earnings of workers in shipyards 
Department of State ; 
For participation in the international informational activities 
program. 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
To prepare mechanical tabulations of closed mediation and 
conciliation cases. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education ‘ ; 
To edit and code questionnaires for the national scientific 
register project. 


? $64,642 reimbursement to salaries and expens 
Index 


AL YEAR 


$11, 750 


11, 000 


9. 600 


23, 000 


15, 000 


5, 600 


24. 500 


5, 100 


178, 000 


3, 540 
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Working funds and trust funds, estimated 19538—Continued 











ESTIMATED FUNDS TO 








BE AVAILABLE TO THE BURBAU OF LABOR STATISTICS ON A 
WORKING FUND OR TRANSFER BASIS FOR OBLIGATION DURING FISCAL YEAR 
1953—Continued 














Mutual Security Agency $588, 000 
To conduct special productivity studies in connection with 
the productivity improvement program for MSA countries; to 
train and provide study trips for groups of European experts 
under the technical assistance program. 
National Production Authority —- 60, 000 
To conduct a study of employment in certain small-business 
establishments. 
Office of Naval Research 64), 
To code, punch, and tabulate questionnaires from scientists 
and from research and development personnel, and to conduet 
a study of the mobility of seleeted scientists among various 
fields of specialization. 
Office of Price Stabilization 54, 000 
For collection, tabulation, and analysis of price statistics and 
market information for specific commodities or commodity 
groups. 
Small Defense Plants Administration 22, 000 
To conduct study of employment among small-business 
establishments in the metalworking industries. 
U. 8. Air Force §22, 936 
To conduct an economic interindustry relationship study and 
special manpower-research projects. 
Veterans’ Administration 25, O00 
To further expand the preparation and furnishing of analysis 
on the outlook for employment inindividual occupations and 
to currently revise previously furnished occupational briefs for 
use in counseling disabled veterans receiving vocational guid 
ance provided for under Public Law 116, 78th Cong. 
Wage Stabilization Board 108, 000 
For collecting, tabulation, and analysis of wage and collective 
bargaining information. 



















Total working funds and transfers 























ESTIMATED FUNDS TO BE AVAILABLE TO THE BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS ON A TRUST-FUND BASIS FOR 


OBLIGATION DURING THE AL YEAR 1953 










FIS¢ 












American Retail Federation, Washington, D. C 20. 000 
To collect, prepare, and publish department-store inventory 
price indexes. 
Limited Price Variety Stores Association, Ine 24, 000 
To collect, prepare, and publish limited price variety store 
inventory price indexes. 











Total trust funds... ..-- : re 44, 000 





ESTIMATED REIMBURSABLE 
BY THE BUREAU OF 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 





PROJECTS TO BE 
LABOR 


PERFORMED 
DURING THE 













STATISTICS 












Atomic Fnergy Commission 11, 500 
Machine tabulation processing of the inventory of man- 
power engaged in atomie energy operations and study of labor 
turnover and hours and earnings for Atomie Energy Commis- 
sion contractors. 
California State Personnel Board d 500 
For cost of collection of wage and salary data in private in- 
dustry in Los Angeles area for use in determining rates of pay 
for California State employees. 
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Working fuads.and. trust. funds, estimated 1953—Continued 


ESTIMATED REIMBURSABLE PROJECTS TO BE PERFORMED 
BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS DURING THI 
FISCAL YEAR 1953 —continued 


City of Denver, Colo ‘ 

For the cost of a comprehensive investigation and survey of 
working conditions and wages and salaries paid in private e1 
ployment in the metropolitan area of Denver to serve as a basis 
for determining municipal salary schedules 

City of San Francisco and Bay Area Salary Survey Committee 

For cost of a comprehensive investigation and survey of 
working conditions and wages and salaries paid in private en 
ployment in San Francisco and surrounding area to serve : 
basis for determining municipal salary schedules 

Department of the Army 
Maé¢hine tabulations of troop distribution status file 
Department of Justice 

Preparation of charts for use of the Antitrust Division 
grand jury proceedings. 

Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security 

Machine tabulation processing of a study of interstate 
workers, and occupational data in connection with functional 
occupational classification structure 

Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division 
Mechanical tabulations and special listings of public contrac 
punch cards 
Department of State 
Expanded cost-of-living studies in Washington, D. C 
Economie Stabilization Agency 

Reimbursement for salary paid to employees performing 

services on a temporary loan basis 
Harvard University 

Special tabulations of data on industrial research and 

development. 
International Monetary Fund 

Tabulations of international trade statistics and geographic 

and monetary summary tabulations 
Kroger Co.. ; 

To provide for the costs of consultation on the preparation of 

an inventory price index. 
Mutual Security Agency 

Special mechanical tabulations based on International Mone- 
tary Fund cards and reimbursement for salary paid to employees 
performing services on a temporary loan basis 

Office of Rent Stabilization 

To conduct a rent survey in Kansas City, Kans., area and tab- 
ulation of rental data for Seattle, Detroit, Atlanta, New Orleans 
and Portland, Maine. 

Philippine War Claims Commission - . 

Reimbursement for travel paid to employees performing 
services on a temporary loan basis. 

University of California, Princeton University, and Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis 
Reproductions of IBM puncheards showing interindustry flow 
factors and interindustry inverse matrix. 
Special computations and tabulations of data requested by private 
individuals and organizations 000 
Airmail postage used in transmitting statistical material 50 
Photostatic copies of nonconfidential union agreements for various 
labor and employee organizations and individuals 
Additional anticipated reimbursements 

Anticipated but no identifiable program requests and antici- 

pated reimbursable details 


Total reimbursements. 


Grand total 
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Women’s Bureau 


STATEMENTS OF MISS FRIEDA S. MILLER, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S 
BUREAU; MRS. MARY N. HILTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RE- 
SEARCH; MISS FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
FIELD SERVICES AND COORDINATION; JAMES E. DODSON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR; AND V. 8, HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the work of the Women’s 
Bureau, as authorized by the Act of June 5, 1920 (29 U.S. C. 11-16), including 
purchase of reports and material for informational exhibits, [$360,000] $350,000. 

TitLe 29, Unrrep States Cope 
§ 11. BUREAU ESTABLISHED 

There shall be established in the Department of Labor a bureau to be known 
as the Women’s Bureau. (June 5, 1920, ch. 248, sec. 1; 41 Stat. 987.) 

§ 122. DIRECTOR OF BUREAU; APPOINTMENT; SALARY 

The Women’s Bureau shall be in charge of a director, a woman, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
receive an annual compensation. (June 5, 1920, ch. 248, see. 2; 41 Stat. 987.) 

§ 18. POWERS AND DUTIES OF BUREAU 

It shall be the duty of the Women’s Bureau to formulate standards and policies 
which shall promote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working 
conditions, increase their efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable 
employment. ‘The said Bureau shall have authority to investigate and report 
to the Department of Labor upon matters pertaining to the welfare of women in 
industry. The Director of said Bureau may from time to time publish the results 
of these investigations in such a manner and to such extent as the Secretary of 
Labor may prescribe. (June 5, 1920, ch. 248, sec. 2; 41 Stat. 987.) 

§ 14. ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF BUREAU; APPOINTMENT; SALARY; DUTIES 

There shall be in the Women’s Bureau an assistant director, to be appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor, who shall receive an annual compensation and shall 
perform such duties as shall be prescribed by the Director and approved by the 
Secretary of Labor. (June 5, 1920, ch. 248, sec. 3; 41 Stat. 987.) 

§ 15. EMPLOYEES OF BUREAU; COMPENSATION 

There is authorized to be employed by the Women’s Bureau a Chief Clerk and 
such special agents, assistants, clerks, and other employees at such rates of com- 
pensation and in such numbers as Congress may from time to time provide by 
appropriations. (June 5, 1920, ch. 248, sec. 4; 41 Stat. 987.) 

§ 16. QUARTERS FOR BUREAU 

The Secretary of Labor is directed to furnish sufficient quarters, office furni- 
ture, and equipment, for the work of the Women’s Bureau. (June 5, 1920, ch. 
248, sec. 5; 41 Stat. 987.) 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1954 


Appropriation, 1963... insasiicer cde er .... $360, 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 : ‘ . .. 350, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 . 10, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1953 base Urigm a mate, | 
Description 


Positions} Amount | Positions; Amount | Positi 


1. Investigating and reporting 

on conditions affecting 

women workers 22 | $130, 900 
2. Promotion of standards and | 

policies 2 136, 500 


Advisory services on legisla 
tion affecting the welfare | 


of women workers 
. Executive direction and | 


management services 12, 100 


| 
nm | 
rotal, direct obligations 58 360, 000 5 360. 000 


Obligations by obje cls 


Object classificatio 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees... 
01 Personal services £304. 000 £204. 000 
02 Travel | 19, 200 | 19, 200 
03. Transportation of things 600 600 
04 Communication services 2, 400 2, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction 5, 040 25, 940 
07 Other contractual services: Services performed by other 

agencies 2, 600 2,100 | 
08 Supplies and materials s, 210 ru 
09 Equipment , 200 1, 200 
15 Taxes and assessments 5 850 | 850 


Obligations incurred é 360, 000 | 360, 000 | 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyr. The next is Miss Miller. You are going to give 
us the report. I notice here in this budget request “Salaries and ex- 
penses for the Women’s Bureau’”’ for which we have a revised estimate 
for $350,000, and 58 employees, a revised estimate of $10,000 under 
1953, and a like amount under the original budget estimate. The 
Bureau asked for the same number of employees as are provided in 
the current year’s budget and as were requested in the original 
estimate. 

PROMOTING WELFARE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Miss Mixer. In order to save your time on this very small item 
after what you have been going through this morning, I might just 
say on that, as Mr. Clague has explained for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics so the Women’s Bureau also has a job that it should most 
carefully review its nonlabor items and see what can be done there. 
Our major reduction has been on publications. Contrary to the BLS 
situation our mandate from the law which established the Bureau 
is that of promoting the welfare of women workers, enhancing their 
economic opportunities and their chance at training for jobs. 

In order to do that, one must not only have facts and the evaluation 
of those facts, but one must issue publications, and that issuance is 
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something that we consider very earefully so as to provide information 
both for technicians, counsellors, management, and similar groups, and 
to put it in popular form so that young women, for instance, who are 
considering what they want to do, and how to use their capacities and 
how to get something out of their work may have the benefit of what 
we can tell them. 

PRINTING 













BUDGET 





You have the reduction in actual figures, haven’t you, of the printing 
item? Can you give that to the Senator? 

Miss AMpursEN. It is $10,000 in total and the printing is $5,000 

Miss Mixer. I have a brief statement. 

Senator Tuyr. You may read it, Miss Miller. 

Miss Minuer. I do appreciate, first of all, the opportunity to 
present it. What we are submitting is, we believe, a minimum 
budget for carrying out our assigned responsibility 







ESTABLISHMENT OF BUREAU 


The Women’s Bureau was established as a permanent part of the 
Labor Department by act of Congress in 1920 to meet the need for 
special attention to the problems of working women. This act re- 
quires the Bureau to formulate standards and policies to promote the 
welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working conditions, 
increase their efficiency, and to advance their opportunities for profita- 
ble employment. 

Throughout the years the Women’s Bureau has viewed this job as 
meaning that it should provide services by way of facts and advice 
through every available channel to assist the workingwomen of this 
country, who today number over 19 million. Specifically, we have 
gathered facts about women’s wages and their working conditions. 
We have assisted States,. through -sharing mutual experience, to 
develop legislation to improve the conditions of workingwomen. We 
have provided information concerning the kinds of jobs which offer 
the best opportunities for girls planning their future, or about to 
choose their first job. We have helped to open up opportunities for 
older women, for Negro women, and for other special groups who need 
employment. 
















AID TO OLDER 








WOMEN 





Senator Tuyz. Would you permit an interruption there to ask just 
how do you go about helping in obtaining work or opportunities for 
the older women? 

Miss Mruuer. Yes. 

Senator Tuyg. Unless vour report gives it in more detail at a later 
time. 

Miss Mitier. No, it doesn’t. Here are two leaflets. The green 
one is addressed to employers, and has been used very widely by the 
Employment Service as, indeed, has the other one which is addressed 
to older women. 

Senator Tuyr. And does your State employment offices cooperate 
with you in taking that leaflet and discussing it with the applicant 
that comes to the employment offices? 

Miss Mitter. They do. They ask for these in much larger num- 
bers than we can furnish. That is why we regret reducing our 
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printing. If you ever look at the want ads you may have observed 
that in the women workers wanted, especially, there is very heavy 
emphasis on young women wanted. Women, unfortunately for 
themselves, live longer than men. 

Senator Taye. We cannot put that pamphlet in its detail into the 
record It doesn’t convey the same impression to the person that 
reads this record that it cohveys to you and I as we look at it right 
before us. Can you, in a brief manner, explain just how do you 
and how does this work of your division, bring about additional job 
for the elderly ladies that are secKIng employme! t? Just what 
the 1--2—3 that enables them to find employment? 

Miss Miuuer. Of course, it does not in every case enable them to 
find employment. 

Senator Tuyr. No, but 1 mean how does it aid them in obtainit 
employment 

Miss Mituer. First in pointing out to the individual who can give 
them jobs the economic facts that underlie .the continuance of a 
policy of hiring only young people. That is, that means that. older 
people if they can’t work must have relief either from families or 
from the public funds. It points out the capacity of older workers 
as they have been found by those who have employed them and by 
studies which are recorded here, for instance, from the Harvard 
Business Review, that they have fewer industrial accidents, less job 
shifting, a keen sense of lovalty and stability and an attitude of 
responsibility. They report on what has been found as to their 
learning ability and their competence, quoting for the employer a 
source which he is likely to take, the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

For the worker, that pamphlet, too, is still being used very widely 
by the Employment Service. It points out to the women the things 
that they should do to make the best opportunity for themselves to 
get a job, how they should prepare for an interview, the fact if they 
haven’t been working they probably need to renew their skills, how 
they should answer the help wanted ads, where they should look 
outside of the Employment Service for aid in finding job openings 

It attempts to grve them some sense of assurance by telling them 
the areas in which older workers have been important, and things that 
may seem trivial but that really do make a lot of difference, how they 
should look, how they should conduct themselves in interviews and 
things of that sort. — 

Then, in addition to that, we have been able, with the Employment 
Service to undertake a joint sample program in a number of cities 
on the actual training projects for older women in clerical jobs where 
there a a defimte shortage and where there are people with skills 
that they have used who could be drawn into the labor market 

The Women’s Bureau’s contribution to that was its special know] 
edge of the working experience of women and also its constant working 
contacts with the great voluntary organizations of women who, in 
this country, have an active-interest program of concern about 
standards for the working women. They have not been groups with 
which the Employment Service has worked particularly actively. 

As a joint Government convenience for local committees, we 
brought them in 


Is 
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EXTENT OF TRAVEL 


Senator Tuyz. Do you travel across the Nation to meet with 
employment offices? 

Miss Miuuer. I do a certain amount of traveling, not as much 
as I am asked to do because of Washington commitments; but where 
there are especiallv important conferences, I do. 

Senator Tuy. Does any of your staff? 

Miss Mruuer. Yes, sir. We have a very small staff of field people 
who do most of the contact work. Those are four people who, as 
you realize, aren’t able to cover the country very thoroughly. 

Senator Toyz. No;l agree with that. Thank you. 


DATA ON WORKERS SUPPLIED 


Miss Miuuer. The kind of assistance we give includes (1) States 
which are considering labor laws for women or are trying to improve 
their administration; (2) employers—especially those in areas where 
labor is in short supply and who are employing women in large numbers 
for the first time and want to know about training programs for women, 
about good employment and practices, and similar matters; (3) trade 
unions interested in improving the working conditions of their women 
members. 

In this connection you may be interested to know that the report of 
the executive council of the A. F. of L. to its convention last Septem- 
ber included a statement that “The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor provides excellent data and other infor- 
mation on the problems of women who work.” 

(4) We supply assistance to vocational counselors and guidance 
people from high schools and colleges who advise young women con- 
cerning their future careers. In the year 1952 the Women’s Bureau 
received more than 2,000 requests for information from schools, 
teachers, and counselors and an additional thousand directly from 
individual students. (5) Women’s clubs and civic groups whose pro- 
grams commonly include educational and promotional activities to 
help women workers. For example, during the past year women’s 
organizations had programs in the fields of equal pay, hours laws for 
women, and jury service for women. 

Much of the factual information which these groups use in develop- 
ing their programs is furnished by the Women’s Bureau. 

I feel it should be emphasized that over the vears these clubs to 
which millions of women belong have been among the most significant 
forces for improving the conditions of working women; (6) and, 
finally, among these groups are other Government agencies who call 
upon the Women’s Bureau for help with their own problems. During 
the past vear, for instance, the Bureau of Employment Security in- 
vited the cooperation of the Women’s Bureau in a joint program to 
expand the supply of women clerical workers which we have been 
talking about. 

PUBLICATIONS 


I feel that it may be helpful if I explain to you in a bit more detail 
the ways by which we provide the services and assistance for which 
we are asked. One way is through our publications, which can be 
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sent out in answer to requests and which people can buy at the 
Government Printing Office. Certain of our publications bring to- 
gether basic factual information concerning numbers of women 
workers, their age distribution, marital status, their occupations. 

An example of such a publication is the Handbook of Facts on 
Women Workers and Women as Workers, which is a statistical 
guide. Others bring together in the same way information digest- 
ing provisions in laws; for instance, minimum-wage laws and orders, 
hours of work, rest and meal periods, and laws governing plant 
facilities for women. 

Another series of publications describes women’s opportunities for 
employment in particular occupations and outlines the training 
required. At the present time we are preparing such bulletins on 
the occupations of professional and practical nursing, where there are 
shortages. We also publish popular leaflets on subjects of current 
interest. ‘Two of those I have illustrated. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE CONFERENCES 


We also provide assistance by sending staff members to participate 
in conferences and to confer directly with groups who request special 
advisory service on important questions. 

Although our staff resources are limited, we have during the past 
year participated in a number of vocational-guidance conferences 
several in Negro schools just starting work in this field—-and in several 
conferences on problems of the aging, and have consulted directly 
with a number of States on such problems as minimum-wage 
administration, equal pay, and hours of work. 

I have talked briefly about what kinds of services the Women’s 
Bureau provides and the groups who ask for and use our assist ince. 
At this point you may be wondering what is the size of the job ahead 
the job now facing this Bureau. 


WAGE-AND-HOUR LAWS NEEDED 


] want to emphasize what still remains to be done for the millions 
of women who are working in the low-wage industries for long hours 
with no protection by way of minimum wage-and-hour laws. 

Senator Ture. If you will defer for a few minutes, and excuse me a 
minute, we will resume very shortly. 

(Brief recess. ) 

Senator THyr. We will come to order. You may proceed, Miss 
Miller. 

Miss Miiurr. Thank you. I had just started on what we feel 
the job ahead of the Bureau. I was emphasizing that there are today 
millions of women who work in low-wage industries and work for long 
hours and have no legal protection as to the conditions under which 
women work. Studies which we have made show clearly that the 
great majority of these women work because they must to support 
themselves 1d others and that their earnings are low. 

In 1950 there were about 3 million women with income of any kind 
who were heads of families. Three-fourths of these women had an 
income of less than $2,000, and half of them had an income of less 
than $1,000. 
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The median mcome for this group of. women was just about $1,000 
by comparison with a median income of almost $3,000 for male family 
heads. We find that there exists a general i impression that practic ally 
all workers are assured by the Fair ‘Labor Standards Act a wage of 75 
cents an hour and overtime after 40 hours—and that women not 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act are covered by State 
minimum-wage laws. 

Unhappily such is not the ease. The best estimate that we can make 
indicates that almost half—47 percent—of the working women in the 
United States are not covered by any minimum-wage legislation. Of 
those covered, about two-thirds come under the Federal law and the 
other one-third under State laws. This means that about 8 million 
workingwomen are not protected by minimum-wage legislation 















CASE CITED 
A letter we received within the last weeks brings this situation to 
life perhaps more clearly than any statistics. Let me quote part of it 
to you: 











I am writing for a friend. She only earned a wage of $1,600 for 1 year’s work 
She supports a family, too. Could you answer a few questions for us? 

1. Is the 75-cents-an-hour law still on, because so many are now paying 45 
cents an hour? 

2. Is there any law to protect us little workers? This woman works for a 
factory so just what can be done? 

Please answer this soon as you can * * * Just please understand a lew-wage 
earner. One thousand six hundred dollars-is awful small for a family person. 










Senator ‘Taye. What was your answer to that? 

Miss Mriutuer. We do not have that reply with us, have we? 

Miss AMBurRsEN. No. 

Miss Miuiter. She wrote from Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania has a 
minimum-wage law. We explained to her in what occupations there 
are wage orders that would apply to her. We told ber that if the friend 
worked in a factory that was in interstate commerce, she was entitled 
to 75 cents. If neither of those things were true, then there is no 
legislation that would in any way, make it possible for her to make 
a legal appeal. 

Senator THyr. Where would she obtain information as to where 
that would be gotten from? 

Miss Mitter. We have her the address of the regional office for 
the Wage and Hour Act, and of the headquarters of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor to which she could apply with relation to 
State law. 

Senator Toye. That answers the question. 

Miss Mitier. We do a great deal of work of that kind with the 
States, because many people, of course, think first of writing to 
Washington. Whenever a State law is involved, we send that 
directly back so that they can get their information from the people 
who actually have the responsibility of administering it. 























LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 





As I have indicated, much of our legislative research and technical 
assistance has as its purpose assisting States and women’s clubs and 
civic groups who are actively working to improve the conditions for 











Ore 
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these millions of workingwomen not now covered by the protections 
so many regard as an established part of our way of life. 

An example of work in this area is now in progress in Alabama. 
One of the Congressmen from that State urgently requested us to 
help those in his State who were working to improve the employment 
conditions of women. Alabama has no minimum-wage or maximum- 
hours law for women. Fortunately, we were able to send a field 
representative to help the women’s clubs, labor unions, and State 
officials who are presently working for at least an hour law in that 
State. The need and demands for our services in this general field 
are large and continuing and represent an important part of the work 
yet to be done 

Another important subject which I have already mentioned on 
which we are continually pressed is help to young women who are 
making career plans and considering their job chances in various lines 
of work. Demands of this kind come from vocational and employ- 
ment counselors in high schools and colleges, from young women 
themselves, and from employers who are faced by worker shortag: 


SHORTAGE OF YOUNG WORKERS 


Not many people realize that for the next decade, at least, we are 
faced in the United States by a gene ral shortage of young women 
workers. The low birth rate of the thirties and the high marriage 
and birth rates of the war and aes vears have limited the number 
of young women available for the labor market. 

In view of this general shortage of young women workers, and the 
short supply of workers in a number of critically important women- 
employing occupations, the job choices which young women make are 
of great significance to our entire economy, and the bulletins which 
the Women’s Bureau prepares to assist young women to take the 
proper training and make the best occupational choice are of particu- 
lar importance. The demand for such information is continually 
mounting, and we regret that staff limitations prevent our expanding 
this program. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CERTAIN WORKERS 


It is equally important to the economy that the best and fullest 
use be made of certain groups of women workers who habitually 
suffer from discrimination in seeking employment and advancement 
[ am thinking particularly of Negro women and of older women 
workers. All of us have recently awakened to the fact that the 
population as a whole is living longer and that the average age is 
moving upward. Moreover, women tend to live longer than men 
and also to have an employment pattern different from men. Com- 
monly, women work for a number of years before marriage and 
parenthood, withdraw from the labor market while the children are 
growing up, and then increasing numbers of them seek to find work 
again in their middle years. However, many times an older woman 
finds difficulty in obtaining work because of arbitrary age restrictions. 

It is in the interest of everyone that arbitrary restrictions should 
be broken down and that those who want to work be given an oppor- 
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tunity to do so at the highest level for which they are qualified, 
rather than allowing them to become an unproductive burden on 
our economy. ‘To do all the work needed on this subject is, of course, 
beyond the resources of the Women’s Bureau. However, because of 
the growing concern with this problem we plan to continue to do as 
much work as we can on this question. 

I have taken time to sketch briefly three of the most important 
aspects of the job now facing the Women’s Bureau. Naturally our 
program covers many other matters of concern to workingwomen 
and I shall be glad to answer questions which you may have concern- 
ing any part of our work. 

REVISED BUDGET 


The Women’s Bureau is requesting the sum of $350,000 under the 
revised budget for the 1954 fiscal year. This amount is, I believe, a 
minimum budget for carrying forward our responsibilities under the 
law. It provides for a staff of 58—the same number as in 1939 and 
the preceding years of that decade. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you. This concludes all that we have for 
this morning. We appreciate very much your coming here. We 
will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a. m., Wednesday, April 15, 1953, the com- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, April 16, 
1953.) 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 16, 1953 
Unrrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, Bo 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-41, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR; E. L. KEENAN, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR; ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; R. G. WAGENET, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR FOR UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE; DON LARIN, 
CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE; PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF, 
VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; MARSHALL C. MILLER, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF, VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE; GERALD 
A. FOSTER, ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR BUDGET AND MANAGEMENT; 
EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND EXPENDI- 
TURES; H. DANIEL DARLING, CHIEF, ACTIVITY ANALYSIS 
BRANCH, BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; DR. CALVIN B. 
SPENCER, MEDICAL DIRECTOR, CHIEF, FOREIGN QUARANTINE 
DIVISION, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE; JAMES E. DODSON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; V. S. HUDSON, 
ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND H. FRED GARRETT, PRESIDENT, 
INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
AGENCIES 

APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the general administration 
of the employment service and unemployment compensation programs, including 
temporary employment of persons, without regard to the civil-service laws, for 
the farm placement migratory labor program; [for cooperation with the United 
States Immigration and Naturalization Service and the Secretary of State in 
negotiating and carrying out agreements relating to the employment of foreign 
agricultural workers, subject to the immigration laws and when necessary to 
supplement the domestic labor force;] and not to exceed $10,000 for services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a); [$4,983,000] 
$5,435,000, of which [$1,100,000] $981,000 shall be for carrying into effect the 
provisions of title IV (except section 602) of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944. 


(Norge.—Section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, is quoted on page 225 
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; 


Analysis of appropriation base for fiscal year 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 $5, 063, 000 
Additions: Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, de 
fense production activities, labor’ 616, 000 


Total estimated direct obligations for 195: 5, 679. 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 5, 435, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 244, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1953 Original est 
base mate, 1954 


Description 


Posi © osi 
- Amount Posi Amount Pe Amount 
tions tions tions 


Veterans’ Placement Service 13 | $1,100,000 163 | $1,100,000 $981, 000 
Farm Placement Service 521, 300 67 20, 100 7 20. 100 
Collection and interpretation of 

labor market information ( 573, 900 91 586, 000 
Assistance in maintaining public 

employment services 794, 300 115 781, 000 
Unemployment insurance service 2 f 300 RA 545, 700 
Field guidance, financing, and | 

auditing of State operations ‘ , 647, 500 201 11, 585, 600 , 585, 600 
Executive direction and manage 

ment 700 18 134, 800 134, 800 

. Central administrative services 7 000 71 299, 900 rs 209, 900 

Unemployment compensation for 

veterans < , 000 313, 000 


Total direct obligations 5 , 679, 000 853 (5, 867, 000 


1 Represents 41 positions and $313,000 from following activities 


Activity 


Total 


2 The 41 positions in the amount of $313,000 will be absorbed within the framework of t 
at this time we are unable to reflect these positions within the above activities 


Obligations by objects 


Estimate 


Summary of personal services 1 
$ond 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services $4, 943, 000 
02 Travel 800 46), 300 
03 Transportation of things 3, 500 24. 000 
04 Communication service 17. 500 oO 500 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction , 400 
07 Other contractual service 31, 800 

Services performed by T ag 600 
08 Supplies and materia! 5, 800 
09 Equipment . 900 


15 Taxes and assessment . 700 


Total direct obligatiorz 9, 000 
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Senator Torr. The subcommittee will come to orde1 
The first item is “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment 


Security,”’ for which the revises stimat 5.435.000 and 794 em 
ployees, a reduction of $244,000 and 58 emplovees from the 1953 
appropriation, and a reduction of $432,000 and 59 employees, from 
the original budget estimate 

We are interested in getting your explanation of how you are 


going to do that You may proceed 
Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have several 
requests, as you know. Our re quests are all to finance the operation 


of the Nation’s employment security program. That program, as 
you know, is administered jomtly by the State and Federal Govert 

ments and is based on the provisions of the Wagner-Pevser Act, 
title ILI of the Social Security Act, titles [V and VI of the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 

Senator Ture. You have been with that department for a good 
many vears? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, si 

Senator Ture. How many years 

Mr. Goopwin. I have been with the Federal Government for 16 
years. 

Senator Tuyr. And how long have vou been in the position that 
you now hold? 

Mr. Goopwin. I have been in this position in one form or another 
since 1946. You recall that we were separate as an Employment 
Service for a while. I have been either Director of the United Stat 
Employment Service or Director of Bureau of Employment Security 
since 1945. 

Senator THyn. We always welcomed you to Minnesota when you 
came out there. 

Mr. Goopwin. | appreciate that very much. 

Senator Tuye. I am sorry for the interruption. 


SCOPE OF BURBEAI 


Mr. Goopwin. And sections 1600 to 1603 of the Federal Unem- 
ployment Act and Public Law 78. 

The Public Employment Service, the Mexican farm labor program, 
and the unemployment insurance system are the major parts of this 
program. In addition, however, our request also includes funds for 
the new program of unemployment compensation for veterans. 

Since the program is very broad and is both Federal and State in 
character, [ have prepared separate statements for each of the four 
appropriation requests. If it is agreeable, Mr. Chairman, I could 
read my statement on each request and then discuss the request 
before proceeding to the next one. | believe that would give the 
clearest understanding of the requests. 

Senator Toye. You may do that, sit 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, very much. We will start with the 
sa'aries and expenses, as you have indicated, Mr. Chairman. 

Our revised 1954 request for salaries and expenses for Federal 
operation of the employment-security program is $5,435,000. It had 
previously been $5,867,000. We have eliminated from the request 
$313,000 for Federal operations of the unemployment compensation 
for veterans program in view of the fact that the Congress in acting 
on our 1953 supplemental requests indicated that these costs should 
be absorbed. In addition the amount for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service has been reduced by $119,000. The effect of these changes is 
equivalent to an 8.5 percent reduction from the amount available in 
the current year. 

Senator Toys. If you do not mind an interruption at that point, 
in order to effect this reduction, do you propose any changes in your 
organization and any changes in your field operations to bring about 
this reduction? 

REGIONAL OFFICE REDUCTION 


Mr. Goopwin. We are in the process, Mr. Chairman of making 
some reductions in regional offices. We have taken that action 
reluctantly as a result of not having enough money in the last 2 years. 
This year we were short and we have moved to close two of our regional 
offices. 

Senator Tuyr. They are located where? 

Mr. Goopwin. One of them is located in Richmond, Va. That has 
been consolidated with Philadelphia. The other one is located in 
Minneapolis. 

Senator Tuyr. I knew that it was going to squeeze me, sir, those 
two offices. Could you not have picked some other one in the United 
States rather than in Minneapolis? 

Mr. Goopwin. It does look like pretty bad planning. 

Senator Tuyr. I have to conduct the hearings on this budget and 
the economy move is going to be applied to the very city that | 
represent. 

Mr. Goopwin. I probably should add a word or two. 

Senator Ture. I think it would be helpful for me from the stand- 
point of communications that I will be receiving from the State. 

Mr. Goopwin. At the time of the Korean incident, we had at that 
time 11 regional offices and the decision was made by the White House 
to have a uniform regional office pattern for those agencies that had 
important defense responsibilities. The White House conducted a 
series of conferences in which we participated and they decided to add 
two offices. There were also some changes in the lines of our other 
regions. The offices added at that time were Minneapolis and 
Seattle. They were our most recent offices and, as far as we were 
concerned, we never got enough funds that we were able to adequately 
staff the Minneapolis office or the Seattle office. 


NEED FOR MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., OFFICE 


Senator Taye. Would it be possible to maintain the nucleus of an 
organization in Minneapolis, because you have a very good man out 
there. John A. Wright is there and he is an exc eptionally able man. 
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It would seem to me that there should not be any additional expense 
in connection with it. Whether you transfer Mr. Wright or what you 
do, you are going to pay his salary. Then you have the expense of 
communication between the area of the Twin Cities and North and 
South Dakota. 

I have given it considerable thought, and it would not involve any 
additional salaries. I think that office space could be found. 

Mr. Goopwin. As a matter of fact, it has already been offered, 
Mr. Chairman, by the State agency. 

Senator Ture. I understood that it was. If that could be accom- 
plished, you would still have representation which would permit the 
expediting of any administrative function without having to either go 
to Chicago or to communicate between Chicago and that area that 
this office is now serving. I have given much thought to that and 
wondered if we could not work out such an arrangement, because it is 
quite a problem if anyone must travel to Chicago. It involves a lot 
of personal expense. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have given considerable thought to that ques- 
tion. You recall, Mr. Chairman, that I mentioned it to you some 
weeks back. 

Senator Tuyn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. And I have looked into it further and it is our con- 
clusion that we can and will do that. 

Senator Tuyr. So that you will have representation out in that 
area, because I know it will serve more satisfactorily than if you had 
to clear everything in Chicago. If people had to make personal con 
tacts, it would involve all the expense of traveling to Chicago and back 
So, you will leave a nucleus of an office in Minnesota? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have made the decision as far as the farmwork 
is concerned which involves Mr. Wright. The question has been 
raised on at least 1 or 2 other functions on which we have not as yet 
reached any final conclusion. After we have gone into that a little 
further, we will be glad to discuss those with you. 

Senator Tuy. Splendid. You may proceed, si 

Mr. Goopwin. | thank you. 


INSURANCE COVERAGE 


The employment-security program has grown to the point where the 
insurance part of the program covers 37 million workers. The system 
paid out nearly a billion dollars to 4,400,000 different workers and 
collected over 1.4 billion dollars in taxes in 1952. The employment 
service filled over 6% million nonagricultural job openings and over 
9 million agricultural job openings in 1952 

Senator Tuy. The statement would lead one to believe that the 
payments of unemployment-compensation benefits and the filling of 
jobs by the Employment Service was an operating function of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Mr. Goopvwin. I did not intend it to, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Ture. It is done, of course, by a State agency 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, but the point is that you cannot get a 
reliable picture of the employment-security system without: looking 
at it as a whole, including the Federal and State operation. These 
figures I included merely to give an idea of the size of the total opera- 
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tion at this time, and for no other purpose. I think I make clear 
later that we do not have anything to do with the actual placement 
work. 

Senator Tuye. All right. 

Mr. Goopwin. The Federal Bureau is assigned by law some ex- 
tremely important functions in connection with the total employment- 
security program, and we believe that the approximate $5.5 million 
we are requesting for supervision and essential services is low for an 
operation of this size and importance. 


FUNCTIONS 


The Bureau performs a number of functions that can be done on a 
centralized basis more efficiently and at less cost than they can be 
done State by State. For example, the Farm Placement Service each 
year prepares a kit of materials costing about $35,000 a year designed 
to stimulate the filling of year-round and seasonal farm jobs. To get 
the same results each State would have to spend $20,000 or more, which 
would run the costs for all States to around $1 million. The same 
thing can be said of operating material developed for the States and 
used by them with little adaptation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


The Unemployment Insurance Service of the Bureau has the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that State unemployment-insurance systems 
and laws meet the standards of the Social Security Act. 

Senator Toye. But you could not have too much work in that par- 
ticular field because this unemployment insurance has been effective 
since 1937 and most States are operating in compliance? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Turn. So, it is merely routine if you do anything in con- 
nection with it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Except this, Mr. Chairman: The program is highly 
dynamic, and State legislatures never meet without the introduction 
of something on this subject. 

Senator Toye. Would they not stay quite close to the Federal 
statute and the Federal administrative function? I know, when | 
presided over the legislative body in Minnesota, that when that ques- 
tion came up you would hear the men make specific reference to how 
this would affect the Federal statute or how they would be complying 
with the Federal statute. So, I would assume that this is pretty muc ‘h 
routine, because you take a man like Victor Christgau in the Minne- 
sota office, and he is so familiar with this because of long years of 
service that he would never permit the legislature to do anything that 
would conflict with your administrative policies. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct, although we receive constantly, 
even from men like Victor Christgau, whom, as you say, is a very able 
administrator, requests for comments on legislation that is introduced. 
If we were getting in all instances the type of questions presented that 
we have had in the past, it would be simple, but we are getting new 
ones all the time because the program is developing into different lines. 
Take the question, for instance, of experience rating. There has been 
a movement on in the country in the last few years to rather radically 
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change the character of experience-vating provisions and there is a lot 
of employer interest in that and it raises a lot of new questions for us 

It is not something that we do alone. It is something on which we 
work with the States. It is not something, Mr. Chairman, that 
requires a lot of personnel. 

Mr. WaAGENET. Ten or eleven altogether. 

Mr. Goopwin. That means that they are getting this material in 
the States and reviewing it. It is not only laws but court decisions 


AMENDMENTS TO STATE LAWS ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCI 


Mr. Wacener. Rules and regulations. I am sure the chairman 
would be interested to know that we are receiving when the legislatures 
are in session about 1,000 bills a year in the regular sessions of the 
legislatures which are amending in one form or another existing 
State laws on unemployment insurance, and in the off-legislative 
sessions, we are receiving several hundred. In the meantime, there 
are great demands for our advice on regulations to supplement what- 
ever amendments are passed or changes that legislatures are making 
from time to time as conditions change, either to statutes or through 
rules and regulations by the regulating body. 

Senator Toye. But that State law must comply and be in con- 
formity with the Federal statute and, if it is not, what do you do? 

Mr. Wacenet. We take it up and negotiate with the State director 
and resolve that wherever possible and, in most cases, that is what 
happens. 

Senator TuHyr. You can resolve it? 

Mr. WaGENET. Yes. 

Senator Tarr. Do you have any instances where you were unable 
to resolve it and some injury to the program resulted? 

Mr. WaceEnet. I would not say that we had cases where injury to 
the program resulted. There were two cases that I think of that were 
resolved by hearings. One case happened to be a Minnesota case. In 
that situation, the parties appeared before the Deputy Commissioner 
of Social Security at the time, and the ruling was adverse to the State 
because it did not fit the Federal law. The parties concerned then 
went to Congress with our assistance and had an amendment passed 
to the law that took care of that particular point 

Senator Ture. You mean that they went to the State legislature? 

Mr. Waaenet. To the Congress. 

Senator Ture. To the Congress here? 

Mr. WaGEnNEeET. Yes, sir. They went to the Congress to take care 
of that particular point. 

Senator Tuyr. To take care of the particular point because of 
conflict of the State law and the Federal law? 

Mr. Goopwin. This was before I was in the Bureau in Washington, 
but I think the decision was that the particular provision of Federal 
law was an undesirable one in any case; is that right? 

Mr. Wacener. The difficulty was that it was not clear, and a 
question arose over the time limit. 

Senator Tuye. In other words, the State was not in error, but the 
Federal statute was vague and therefore you could not see a clear 
question or decision on it. So you recommended amendment and 
the amendment corrected the law? In other words, the State was 
right and we had been wrong here on the congressional level? 
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Mr. WaGenet. The thing was that no one could foresee at the time 
the law was passed that this would come up. It had to do with 
voluntary contributions and the time when the voluntary contribu- 
tions could be made to become part of and included in the employer’s 
balance. 

Senator THyr. And that is the nature of the work that the 10 or 
11 people are doing who are working on that phase of it? 

Mr. WaGeEnet. On all phases of the Federal act that in any way 
might touch upon the Federal act. The State wants to know that 
its law is in conformity, and we want to help keep it so. 

Senator Tyr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to add this though, if I may, Mr 
Chairman: That involved in the function we have been talking about 
here which we have discussed as a question of conformity with the 
Federal act, it really goes way beyond that. The Federal bureau is 
the authoritative source for information on the program on a nation- 
wide basis. That means that not only States use it as a source of 
information but other interests in the country, too. 


FUNCTION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


Now, the States themselves are an authority for their own State 
and sometimes they are familiar with other States, but on a nationwide 
basis, the people come to Mr. Wagenet’s service, his unemployment 
insurance service for information on this program, and it is an extreme- 
ly complex program, as you know, because we have all the variations 
of many different types of State laws, and it is a difficult problem in 
staying on top of it from a technical point of view. 

In exercising this responsibility, the service reviews State laws, 
regulations, and final appeals decisions and makes recommendations 
upon request on pending legislative and procedural matters. It also 
furnishes guides to the States in a number of areas of unemployment 
insurance administration where this can be done more economically 
and more effectively than if done State by State. It recommends 
improved methods of operation and assists States in installing them; 
establishes criteria for measuring administrative costs for determining 
the amounts of the money necessary for proper and efficient adminis- 
tration of the State law and for obtaining the greatest equity in the 
distribution of funds as between States. The service is the national 
focal point for information on unemployment insurance, 

The unemployment insurance service performs many functions 
which can be done at less cost and with greater efficiency on a central- 
ized basis than on a State-by-State basis. A good example is the 
development of actuarial tec hniques for benefit fund solvenc y involv- 
ing revision of employer rate schedules. Another example is the de- 
velopment of complete procedures for interstate claims processing and 
interstate claims appeals. 


TAX MERIT RATING 


Senator Tuyr. What is meant by that sentence, the States have 
merit-rate schedules and the tax rate rises or falls according to the 
experience in paying the benefits. I do not get the clear meaning of 
that sentence. 
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Mr. Goopwin. You mean on the actuarial techniques for benefit 
fund solvency? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that Mr. Wagenet can explain that better 
than I can. 

Mr. WaGENeET. What was the question? 

Senator Ture. Just take your time and read that sentence. My 
question was, What is meant by the sentence? The State itself has 
merit-rate schedules in effect with the tax rate rising and falling in 
accordance with the benefits. That is the State regulation and there- 
fore I just could not get the full meaning out of that sentence 

Mr. Wacenet. For some years past there has been a question as to 
at what point should funds be considered solvent or sufficient to carry 
the program in each particular State. States have wondered about 
that themselves and have asked us for service along that line, and we 
developed an actuarial group who could assist the States in planning 
studies that the States themselves would make, out of which would 
come the past experience of the State, benefits paid, contributions 
received, type of unemployment in the States. 

Senator THyr. How many are there engaged in that type of work? 

Mr. Wacener. Thirty-six States have engaged in that type of work. 

Senator THyr. How many people are employed in your depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Wacener. Ten. 

Senator Ture. There are 10 people doing that work? 

Mr. Wacenet. Including secretarial and stenographic. When | 
gave the figures before of 10 or 11, I meant secretarial as well 
technicians. I think about two-thirds are technicians. 

Senator Taye. In other words, what you are endeavoring to do is 
to advise the States which rates would be needed because the States 
ofttimes have a quite sizable accumulated fund there? 

Mr. Wacener. And they want to know what will be needed over the 
future, and these studies have included a prospectus, we might say, of 
what was called, actuarially speaking, a business and economic cycle 
for 5 or 10 vears. 

Senator Ture. I was going to say it would depend entirely on 
employment, and I would say ‘that the Korean crisis changed all your 
previous estimates as you made them in the immediate post-World 
War II days. In other words, you had contemplated this and that 
number of unemployed in the years 1948, 1949, and 1950. Then the 
Korean situation came on and you were completely upset in what 
your actuarial finding had been prior to that. 

Mr. Wacenet. That would have been correct, Mr. Chairman, had 
we had those findings. 

Senator THyr. You are guessing on it? Isn’t that about it? 


» 


STATE STUDIES 


Mr. WaGENET. Yes, sir. You have to make economic assumptions 
on the basis of the experience in that State. Those assumptions are 
arrived at by the State itself by working with the State advisory 
councils, with the commissions and the directors and the State 
authorities, as to what might be anticipated if, for instance, you had 
a high employment situation in the next 5 years, or 10 years, or if 
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it were a low cycle or if it were something in between. That is about 
the way the assumptions go. 

Senator Tuyxr. Because the States have a flexible scale depending 
entirely upon the history and practice of that firm and therefore you 
are just projecting yourself as an ac tuary in trying to guess if they 
have this percentage of unemployment so that you have a change 








a 


where there is a drawing on the fund and this is what the State may 
be faced with? That is the type of service you render? 

Mr. Wacener. And the State itself is very much interested in it 
Minnesota finished its study about 6 months ago, a very complete 
study. I think they found some rather revealing figures, too, about 
the economy and the status of the unemployment situation and what 
might be expected, from the best information they could gather at 
the time. We think that these things should be brought up to date 
about every two years so that we can take into consideration the 
unforeseen. 
















ANALYSIS OF 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, if I may say a word, the most 
important part of this, in my opinion, this acturial process that we 
have been talking about, is an analysis of the economic situation in 
the State. A few years ago we had a few States that got into very 
bad shape in their benefit accounts because they did not have an 
understanding of the type of economy that they had and they went 
ahead and passed types of experience rating programs that made too 
large a rebate to the employers in the State at a time when they 
honk have been building up their funds. What you say is perfectly 
true, that this is not even close to an exact science. It does not even 
approach the type of actuarial work that they do in the life insurance 
business where you have mortality statistics to get it down to a 
fraction. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. But it does give a real understanding of the type 
of economy that they have and, taking that information, you can 
then build up different kinds of assumptions. You might end up 
with as many as three or four different kinds of assumptions which 
will pretty well cover all possible developments in the State and you 
can then use that as a guide in your legislation and setting your 
benefit rates and setting the goal as far as the benefit: account 
concerned, and you can keep the program within safe ground. 

None of this means that you do not have to review it and change 
it. You may have to review and change it, but I do not think there 
is a State administrator who has had anything to do with these pro- 
grams who would not give you testimony that these studies have 
made a great contribution to the stability of the program. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed, Mr. Goodwin. 
Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 





STATE ECONOMIC SITUATIONS 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS PROGRAM 





Earlier, I mentioned that we had taken out of our request $313,000 
for Federal oper: ation of the unemployment compensation for veterans 
program. Absorbing these costs and integrating this new service 
with the regular program will place a very heavy burden on the 
unemployment insurance service and indeed on the Bureau as a whole. 
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Senator Toye. What do you mean by new service? It seems 
the claim program for veterans under the Veterans Assists Let 
should not impose a great deal of new work on the Bureau. The 
claims are processed, except for amount and duration of benefits 
under the provisions of the State laws where claims are filed 

Mr. Goopwin. But it is necessary for the Bureau to carry a number 
of responsibilities in connection with that program Is a specialized 
program to a very marked degree. As you know, nefits are 
paid from an appropriation made by the Congress. are not 
paid by taxes from employers in the State 

Senator Tuy. I realize that 

Mr. Goopwin. And I think we point out later in 
that they are on a different basis as far as entitlement to 
concerned and that sort of thing. We submitted the bud 
which came to $313,000 for the Bureau. We thought it was prett: 
well supported. It included, Mr. Chairman, a small staff in Wash- 
ington to keep a master file on a national basis which is the only way 
we can avoid duplication of claims as between States. It also included 
a staff to work on some of the specialized developmental work that 
was needed. 

DEFICIENCY REQ 

When we came before the Congress about 2 months aco on this 
deficiency request, Congress said, “‘You are to absorb that.”’ That is 
what we are doing. My only point here is that there is a function to 
be performed there and we cannot absorb it without an impact on the 
other work in the Bureau, and we are not using this as a basis, Mr. 
Chairman, for requesting any additional money. I am merely point- 
ing out that this absorption process does not come automatically. We 
have difficulty in doing it 

| think it also carries with it the conclusion, at least as far as I am 
concerned, that it is a good reason why we should not make any 
further cuis in this unemployment insurance service 

Senator THys. But you carried that same service on in previous 
years, did you not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not as far as the veterans are concerned. Congress 
passed that law last summer. 

Senator Tuyr. But you had carried on some work comparable 
to that? 

ACTIVITY OF VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Goonwin. We had the Veterans’ mplovment Service which 
carries on a specialized program in the placement field but on the un- 
employment insurance part of it, there was a program immediately 
following the end of World War II, but that was administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration and, as far as the Federal Government was 
concerned, it was administered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

Senator Tuyr. It was also administered by the State in the State 
as a Federal program? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is part of my point. This service has had a 
loss until it has become a very small unit when you think in terms of 
a national program. It is especially small when you think of asking 
them to absorb this additional load that is involved in the unem- 
ployment insurance service. 
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PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Since 1947 the Unemployment Insurance Service has been reduced 
from 124 positions to 82 positions. We have long since passed the 
point when functions can be absorbed without curtailment of essen- 
tial services and it is important that this service not receive further 
cuts if we are to furnish even a minimum program for the 1 million 
veterans a year being discharged from the armed services. 

A successful public employment service system must meet the 
needs of the economy in which it operates. Our economy operates 
largely on a national basis and is not contained by State boundaries. 
The Federal responsibilities in this program are important and 
substantial. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


These responsibilities of the Bureau are carried out in part by 
providing the State agencies with technical assistance; in part by 
providing program supervision and, in part, by the actual perform- 
ance of certain functions which can be done only, or more econom- 
cally, at the national office of the United States Employment Service. 

Illustrative of the latter type of responsibllity is the operation of 
the system for clearing labor from localities where there is a surplus to 
localities of need. These interstate placements, while not large as 
compared with total placements, are extremely important. In 1952 
for example, there were just over 40,000 clearance placements but of 
these 3,000 were professional workers including almost 1,100 engineers 
vitally needed for defense and essential civilian activities. A further 
example is the development and maintenance of occupational data 
for daily use in the local offices of the Public Employment Service. 
This material includes the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, and 
interviewing and counseling aids. While much of the basic research 
necessary for the development of this material is done in the various 
States, the planning, direction, and development of the final result 
must be done at the national office. As a general rule we use work 
committees composed of State and local office personnel to handle 
these projects which will be of use throughout the Nation. 


PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE SYSTEMS 


The Public Employment Service system provides the basic man- 
power machinery in a defense or war period. Today with the Nation 
engaged in a program of partial mobilization and with evidence that 
full mobilization may become necessary at any time, it is more im- 
sortant than ever that the public Employment Service system be 
— strong and in a state of readiness. When the emergency agencies 
were established to formulate defense programs following the Korean 
invasion, they turned to the public employment office system as the 
logical agency for the performance of the civilian manpower job. 
Although the development of events has made it possible for us to cut 
back our purely defense activities this year they still remain a vital 
part of the Nation’s defense program. 
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UTILIZATION OF SERVICE 


Senator Tuyr. Just how widely used is this Employment Service‘ 
Suppose General Motors, General Electric, Ford Motor Co r West- 
inghouse or the local textile mills or local lumber yard onal a steng- 
rapher, an accountant or a junior executive. It does not use the em- 
ployment office. It uses its own personnel files to locate a suitable 
employee? 

Mr. Goopwin. The Employment Service, Mr. Chairman, does 
not do all the business by any means. The national figures on 
placements show that last year the 1,800 local offices over the country 
placed about 6% million people in nonagricultural employment 
That is generally industry. The same year the local offices placed 
over 9 million agricultural workers. Those placements are for the 
most part on a shorter duration than the nonagricultural placements 

Now, on your point that you mentioned, of course some of the 
larger corporations have their own facilities, and the larger the cor- 
poration, the more apt it is to have specialized personnel on its own 
staff for doing part of this job. 


USE OF SERVICE BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator Ture. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Gopwin. However, they are using the Employment Service 
to a very important degree. I had a little report from Mr. Motley, 
the Assistant Director in charge of the Employment Service, within 
the last 2 weeks, on recruitment that was done for one of these com- 
panies that you mentioned in Detroit. This happened to be out-of- 
State recruitment. | do not have those figures with me. Do you 
recall them, Mr. Motley 

Mr. Moruey. We recruited for 3 or 4 of the automobile plants and 
accessory plants in Detroit through interstate clearance in the last 
90 days over 9,000 workers for plants such as Ford, Briggs, Budd, and 
Hudson. We have furnished the Minneapolis Honeywell Corp. in 
Minneapolis with 50 percent of their new personnel through the 
Minneapolis office of the Minnesota State Employment Service. The 
industrial relations director, Mr. Johnson, of that company, was in 
my office Thursday of last week working out a nationwide recruitment 
program to secure badly needed engineers for the expansion program 
of the Minneapolis Honeywell Corp. in some of their vital defense 
work, and we have developed, with the cooperation of that particular 
company, tests which are used for the purpose of screening workers 
in our Minneapolis office for that particular company 

For example, in Minneapolis, 30 percent of all the accessions to the 
major employers in Minneapolis are secured through the Minneapolis 
office, as an example of the extent to which the employers are using 
the Employ ment Service. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Goopwin. As I mentioned earlier, the request for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service has been reduced by $119,000. This will result 
in a reduction of about 18 positions. Since 1947 the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service has experienced a reduction in its staff from 795 
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positions to 163 as of December 31, 1952. In the past 18 months the 
staff has been reduced 90 positions. 

In meeting our obligations to new veterans the role of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service is an important one. In addition to their usual 
duties of developing job openings for veterans, and providing func- 
tional supervision at the State and local office levels 

Senator Tuyr. Are you speaking just of the Korean veterans? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, their responsibility covers all veterans, Mr. 
Chairman. I am emphasizing the new load because there is an 
additional burden involved in the assimilation of veterans that are 
returning from Korea 

Senator Tuyr. Because the veterans are now so numerous in any 
community, I do not know how you separate the veteran from the 
other workload. They are just everywhere. 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is an integrated workload, Mr. Chairman, and 
the policy as established by the Congress is that veterans are entitled 
to special treatment in the local employment offices, and part of the 
job of the Veterans’ Employment Service is to see that they get it. 
But it would be impossible and undesirable to separate them and 
handle them in a special office or in a special part of the office. They 
are entitled to special treatment, and that is what Mr. Faulkner’s 


staff tries to see that they get, among other things. 











PLACEMENT OF DISABLED KOREAN VETERANS 





They have been Jeaders in the establishment of services to veterans 
at the armed services discharge centers and have been extremely 
active in positive placement of disabled Korean veterans. The 
problems of both the Employment Service and the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Service in assisting Korean veterans to get jobs is compli- 
cated by the fact that less than 40 percent have previous occupational 
experience. 

This activity will be discussed more fully by Mr. Perry Faulkner 
who, as Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service, is responsible for 
the operation of the program. 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 











The Bureau’s Farm Placement Service endeavors to fulfill the 
demand of agricultural employers for workers to meet the continued 
high- production goals for food and fibers for defense and essential 
civilian needs. The need for agricultural workers will be about the 
same in 1954 as it was in 1953. To meet these demands for man- 
power the Bureau will continue its efforts toward full utilization of 
domestic agricultural workers through (1) recruitment of year-round 
farm labor, (2) development and expansion of day-haul programs, 
(3) expansion of placement service to Indians and Puerto Ricans, 
(4) promotion in collaboration with State agencies of the mney nt 
of underemployed farm families to more productive areas, (5) direc- 
tion of the movement of migratory and seasonal farm workers, and 
(6) development of labor supply and demand data and employment 
conditions by area. 
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ABOR MARKET INFORMATION ACTIVITII 


The labor-market information activities of the Bureau result from 


the statutory requirements that pr vision be made for maintaining a 
nationwide uniform and comparable system of reports and the conduct 
of studies relatin eto the o pe rations of th l‘ederal-State unc mploy ment 
insurance and public employment service systems The 

required by the W agner-Pey ser Act nish and pu blish u 

as to opportunities for employment and by the Social Se 

making reports and to undertake studies and to make 1 

tions in the field of unemployment compensation. The Ser 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1944 requires the Bureau 

with the State agencies and assist in securing and maintaining ¢1 
information as to various types of available employment in ] 
works, private industry, or business. The Veterans’ Readjus 
Assistance Act of 1952 places certain additional statistical re] 
requirements upon the Burs -" arising out of the program for 
ployment compensation for Korean veteran 


EFFECTS OF VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OI 


Senator Tuy. Just what are those additional requirements? Hovw 
do you perform those additional services? 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you mean on the Korean veterans? 

Senator Toye. That is correct. sir 

Mr. Goopwin. We have to have a specialized reporting system or 
that, Mr. Chairman, because we have to analyze this problem sepa 


Z 
. 
| 
i 


rately. One of the problems I mentioned a little while ago is in 
arriving at the estimates of what the costs are going to be. Now, we 
cannot use the experience we have on the regular unemployment 
compensation program in the States because the conditions of entitle- 
ment are different. We have to cet the reports on this particular 
program, which include reports from the States, from the Miniter, 
Establishment and from the Veterans’ Administration training pro- 
gram in order to make the reports on which we ask Congress for 
money and report on the progress of that particular program. 

Senator Tuyr. It requires then additional statistical reporting in 
order to comply with that 1952 act? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Tyr. How many people are assigned to that particular 
phase of the program? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Love tells me that we asked for three people 
on this. 

Senator Toye. What did you have last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. We did not have the function last year 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, you did not initiate or commence 
that program in any month in 1952? 

Mr. Goopwin. Wait a minute. You mean the year we are in 
This program, you see, started last October 15. 

Senator Tuys. It was enacted in the 1952 Congress and that ad- 
journed in July. You would have had 6 months’ time practically to 
put it into effect. 

Mr. Goopwin. The question really could be stated in terms of how 
many are doing it now. 


380739—53 18 
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LEGISLATIVE PROVISION ON WORKLOAD 





Senator Taye. What I was getting at is how did you absorb the 
additional load that that act of 1952 forced upon your division? You 
must have put it into force last fall because the act passed prior to 
adjournment in July. So, if you put it into effect, how did you carry 
it to date, because you are now asking for three additional positions 
in the budget request. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. What we did, Mr. Chairman, is that 
when Congress passed the law last July they authorized us to take 
money out of the State grants for our Federal expenses. We proceeded 
and had employed, I think, at the time we came before Congress, 34 
people. We put them on the Bureau staff to handle various phases of 
this program. 

Senator Tuy. You put them on in 1952? 

Mr. Love. Fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Goopwin. Fiscal 1953. 

Mr. WaceEnet. Beginning in July, after the bill was passed. 

Senator Toye. There were 34 that you put on there, and you now 
feel that you must ask for an additional number? 

Mr. Goopwin. You asked me how we absorbed this. When we 
got the decision of the Congress that we were to absorb this cost, to 
make our reductions we did not reduce all of it in this program. We 
could not. We made part of the reductions in that group. 

Mr. Knenan. We kept nine. 

Mr. Goopwin. Some of the reductions had to be made in other 
parts of the Bureau so that we could keep some of the people on this 
function. Now, does that answer your question? 

Senator Toye. Are you asking for any additional now? You are 
not? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, you have these 34 assigned to this 
since the 1952 public law was enacted? 

Mr. Keenan. We laid off almost all all of those people about 6 
weeks ago. We came up for the supplemental and Congress said, 
“Absorb it,’ even though the budget had authorized 40 and we had 
hired 34. We had to make a layoff so we had a reduction in force 
alm ost 6 weeks ago and laid off almost all of these people. 

Senator Turn. Now, we are getting it clear. You actually put 
on these people when you introduced the program in October of 1952? 

Mr. Kennan. Correct. 

Senator Toys. Then when you requested the supplemental to carry 
you through this period, the Congress denied you that and said you 
had to absorb it, so you are making a reduction in those that you had 
just employed and you are now reorganizing your entire department? 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. In order to see wherein you make manpower avail- 
able to absorb the additional function under this law? 

Mr. Keenan. That is completely correct. We are not asking for 
these positions in this budget. Mr. Goodwin said three positions on 
this reporting function. There is no request for three new positions. 
W- had 3 people on it when we made this layoff 5 weeks ago, We are 
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still going to have to do this function, but we have to absorb it because 
there is no request for three people there. 
Senator DworsHak. You stated that 


the Servicemen’s Readjustment Assistance Act of 1944 requires the Bureau to work 
with the State agencies and assist in securing and maintaining current information 


as to various types of available employment in public works, private industry, or 
business. 


How many personnel do you have engaged in that work? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is principally the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, Senator, and that is part of Mr. Faulkner’s work, the Veterans 
Employment Service. 

Mr. Love We are asking for 145 positions in the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service for the whole work of the Veterans Employment Service. 


ACCUMULATION OF LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Senator DworsHak. How many are engaged in that kind of work 
of assisting and securing various types of employment? 

Mr. Keenan. The Senator, I think, is asking on the reporting 
function of this 

Senator DworsHak. What I was trying to develop is this: What 
would anybody located in Washington know about ascertaining 
whether any employment would be available in public works or 
private industry in my State of Idaho for veterans? 

Mr. Keenan. The State employment agencies report that to us 
We collect the reports and issue them. 

Senator DworsHak. Issue them to whom? 

Mr. Keenan. All State employment agencies. 

Senator DworsnHak. In other words, if you had some jobs available 
in Idaho, you would report to New York State veterans service that 
there are jobs in Idaho that New York veterans might be interested in? 

Mr. Keenan. In very summary form; yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is a basic work necessary for interstate clear- 
ance. Mr. Motley told you a few minutes ago about recruiting that 
was done in Tennessee and Kentucky and West Virginia for placement 
of people in Detroit. 

Senator DworsHak. How often do situations like that develop? 

Mr. Goopwin. It goes on all the time. The volume of it varies 
somewhat depending on the business and economic conditions, but 
there is some of it all the time. 

Senator Dworsuak. Veterans are willing to leave their home States 
and travel many hundreds of miles to take employment? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, they do it regularly. All types of workers do 
it regularly, particularly from some of the areas where there is some 
unemployment as there is in some of the States we have mentioned 

Senator Toye. We have lost people from Minnesota just because 
they did not have the defense plants in numbers, or construction of 
new plants or new industrial units. Therefore we have lost quite a 
number of such workers out of Minnesota to other areas in the United 
States. 

Mr. Goopwin. We feel strongly that the best solution to a man- 
power problem is to take the work to the worker rather than have this 
interstate recruitment, and we are always advocating that kina of 
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thing. But you take the example that we used on Detroit and the 
States mentioned: Your problem there is by and large that the States 
in which the recruitment was done do not have the facilities. That 
is not true of the chairman’s State. They have facilities there and 
are industrialized to a large extent. 

Senator Turn. They made a splendid effort to cooperate and get 
more contracts, but in spite of that we lost, I think, some 2,000 or 
more workers. 

Mr. Moriey. Mr. Chairman, those are not always permanent 
losses. I remember that one of the contractors, for example, in 
Minnesota, that had the contract in Greenland to build an airbase, 
recruited some 15,000 carpenters and construction workers throughout 
the States in the Middle West. Those men left their homes tempo- 
rarily and, when the job was completed, they returned to their homes. 
The same is true of the dams that are being built in Montana, North 
and South Dakota. They recruit from Idaho and other States to go 
to the dam sites, work until the completion of the project and then 
return to their homes. 

Senator Tarr. Senator Dworshak and I will go up and answer the 
quorum call, and then we will proceed. 

(A brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Ture. Mr. Goodwin, I believe Senator Dworshak had 
further questions. You may proceed with your statement and, when 
Senator Dworshak returns, he will resume the questions. 

Mr. Goopwin. Most of the labor market information activities of 
the employment security system are performed in local and State 
employment security offices. The primary use of such information is 
for planning and supervising the operations of the local office. The 
State offices obtain labor market information from their local offices 
and draw additional knowledge from State sources and from comparing 
activities in the various local offices. 
REPORTING SYSTEM 
The role of the Bureau in this process is one of developing a uniform, 
efficient reporting system. Reports of the volume of activity im the 
State employment security systems are summarized and analyzed by 
Bureau analysts and form the basis of a public accounting of unemploy- 
ment insurance and employment service activities. ‘The summaries 
also provide the quantitative information upon which appropriated 
funds can be equitably allocated to State agencies. Summary infor- 
mation assembled and analyzed by the Bureau permits State adminis- 
trators to evaluate their operations in relationship to the activity and 
experience in other States. Past experience and a knowledge of the 
economic conditions affecting the labor market permit the estimating 
of future workloads and budgets. 

Labor market information developed by the Bureau from State re- 
ports is used by the Department of Defense and by the Atomic Energy 
Commission in its determination of where to locate new facilities or 
to place contracts. Area labor market information is used in the 
determination of critical defense areas and in the determination of 
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whether or not certificates of necessity should be granted for a 
establishment in a particular area. Occupatiol al labor market 
mation is used in the determination of the list of critical occupations, 
in the planning of apprentice shi ip a id training courses and spec ial 
recruitment drives such as that for engineers. Industry labor market 
information, based on current knowledge of industry conditions, 
used by Federal defense agencies concerned with sper ial indust 
programs such as the heavy forge, aircraft, and shipbuilding 


BENEFITS OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM 


I am sure the committee realizes that employment security is one 
of the great human programs of government. It provides a vital 
service in our higbly industrialized economy, a service which reaches 
into every community and which aids both employers and workers. | 
am sure the committee will not be unmindful of the need for its ade- 
quate operation when considering this request. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to 
answer any questions. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. We have no further questions on 
that particular budget item. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The next item to come before us is a provision in the item ‘Salaries 
and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,’’ making available 
the sum of $981,000 for the Veterans Employment Service, reading 
as follows: “of which $981,000 shall be for carrying into effect the 
provisions of title [IV (except section 602) of the Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944.” 

The original estimate was for $1,100,000 and 163 employees, and 
the revised estimate is a reduction of $119,000 and 18 employees. 

We would be interested to have your explanation on that particular 
item. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is the statement to be given by Mr. Perry 
Faulkner, Mr. Chairman, the chief of the Veterans Employment 
Service. 

Senator Toye. Yes, sir. Mr. Faulkner? 

Mr. Fautkner. I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. May I read 
that? 

Senator Tyr. Yes, you certainly may. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF SERVICE 


Mr. Fau.tkner. Mr. Chairman, the Veterans Employment Service 
activities are based on the statutory requirements of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, 
and the Veterans Read justment Assistance Act of 1952. It is the 
responsibility of the Veterans Employment Service and its representa- 
tives in all the States and Territories to exercise functional supervision 
of the services to veterans through local offices of the State employ- 
ment security agencies to insure that an effective job counseling and 
employment placement service is maintained for veterans 

The State veterans employment representatives must insure 
that the policies of the Secretary of Labor and the policies and pro- 
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cedures of the Bureau of Employment Security on special services for 
veterans are carried out by the State agencies. The successful 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans, the reabsorption into the labor 
force of large numbers of reservists who have been inducted into the 
Armed Forces for the second time in jess than a decade, the most 
advantageous use of the training benefits available to veterans, the 
number of veterans who will draw unemployment compensation, and 
the overall readjustment of veterans as a group will depend largely 
on the manner in which these policies and procedures are carried out 

Since 1947 the Veterans Employment Service has experienced 
reductions in its staff from 795 positions to 163 as of December 31, 
1962. Since July 1951, the staffing pattern of the Service fell from 

253 to 163. During this same period the monthly discharge rate of 
the Armed Forces has been steadily increasing as has the workload in 
local Employment Service offices. 

Subsequent to the hearings before the House subcommittee our re- 
quest has been reduced by $119,000. This reduction will result in the 
loss of approximately 18 positions. After careful examination of the 
major programs of the Veterans Employment Service in light of cur- 
rent and estimated workloads it is my opinion that the remaining po- 
sitions must be maintained in order to insure the carrying out of our 
mandated responsibilities. 


STAFF FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 





Senator Ture. If you will permit an interruption at that point, | 
note that the original estimate showed that there are emploved 6 staff 
field members, one at a grade of GS-15, and 5 at a grade of GS-14, 
who work out of the Washington office. There is a Chief at grade 
GS-16 and an Assistant Chief at grade GS-13. None of the staff 
field representatives are dropped because of this reduction. Why 
do you need such a high percentage of top-flight positions for the 
small force that you will have? Could not the money be better usea 
in permitting the men in the offices in the States to more closely sup- 
ervise the work of the local offices? 

Mr. Fautxner. That is a reasonable question, Mr. Chairman, but 
I have those six men in the field and they work in a sort of coordinating 
capacity and they do some supervision of the men in that particular 
area. 

Senator Ture. Well now, these men that are stationed in those 
areas are well-qualified men, and how they need any supervision after 
15, 18, or 20 years of service is just beyond me, sir. 

Mr. FAvLKNER. One would think that but these men in these staff 
field representative jobs are men who have been long in the service 
of the veterans’ organizations and in most cases longer service in the 
Veterans Employment Service. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, but the man who is administering it on the 
State level is a man with an equal number of years of service, who 
knows every shadow in that public law to say nothing about the law 
itself. 

Mr. FauLKner. Very often it is necessary to have conferences in 
Washington about the services that are being rendered. We can 
establish programs and take them back to those men in the State 
and help them, I think, a great deal, in establishing a program. 
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QUESTION OF NEED FOR FIELD SUPERVISORS 


Senator THye. Let us explore that phase of it for just a moment. 
This roving supervisor not only comes in to Weshington but he goes 
back out and criss-crosses the Nation. If you wanted to acquaint 
a man in the field in that State office with the new program that you 
are now initiating or erase some bad practices that have come to your 
attention, would it not be a lot cheaper if you brought some of these 
State supervisors to some central point for a specific conference and 
let them have the benefit of the conference, rather than to have an 
entire staff of roving men that just come in and say, ‘‘ How do you do?”’ 
and ‘“‘How are you?” ‘“‘Let’s go and have a cup of coffee and let’s 
talk this thing over,’’ and then they close the conference and he goes 
roving maybe another 2,000 miles. That is just something that costs 
a whale of a lot of money, and I know from the acquaintances that I 
have that some of those men know just as much, if not more, in those 
State offices, than the roving supervisors that you are referring to, 
and I say this with conviction because it is my personal knowledge. 

Mr. Fautkner. You have one of the most knowledgeable men in 
our service in Minnesota. 

Senator Toye. I have been in this question for some years and I 
know positively of what I speak. I am not guessing at this. 

Mr. Goopwin. These men whom you are talking about, Mr 
Chairman, do not roam all over the United States. They have a 
definite territory. 

Senator Tuyr. You have 6 of them so they must roam in 6 different 
directions at a time. 

Mr. FauLtKner. Regions. 

Mr. Goopwin. They have about 7 or 8 States for each man 

Mr. FautkKner. The origin of these men, Mr. Chairman, was 
found in recommendations from the old Veterans Placement Service 
Board. When I first came to Washington, they insisted that I needed 
men of that type. 

Senator Toye. That was back when you were introducing and 
initiating the program. The introduction stage is long since past. 
There are veterans in the field of that service in every State and 
therefore it just seems to me that the State office could function. 
They know the law. If they needed to have some special briefing and 
brushing up, they could meet and assemble with you maybe once in 
a year’s time at some specified place convenient to a group of States, 
and then let it go at that, because you cannot put a man on the road 
and pay the railroad and flight costs and compensation in hotels 
across this land on a per diem basis without incurring a terrific expense 
to the Department. 

I am not denying the service. You will never find me denying a 
veteran the facilities of the employment service. That I will not 
do, because after their years of service to the military, they have 
enough of a difficulty in readjusting themselves. They have had the 
loss of high wages while in the service, and I will give everything to 
them that I can. But I doubt the wisdom of these roving super 
visors because I will defy you to bring one man into the office in 
Minneapolis who has any greater knowledge of it than the man who 
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is in there, and I say this with positive conviction that I could not 
be challenged. 

Mr. Goopwin. May I say a word? 

Senator Tuye. Indeed. We are trying to iron out a question. 



























NEED FOR 





FIELD SERVICE 








Mr. Goopwin. I do not believe it is a question of whether this 
man knows any more than the State veterans employment repre- 
sentative for instance but look at this from the standpoint of Mr. 
Faulkner’s problem. With human limitations, he cannot know what 
is going on in 48 different States or, as a matter of fact, 51 jurisdictions, 
unless he has some help. In other words, he has to break that terri- 
tory down and assign it to someone to keep track of it, to keep him 
informed and keep track of what is going on in the country as a whole. 
Perhaps this is not the best way of doing it, but, if he eliminates these 
six jobs in the field that you are talking about, he is going to have to 
substitute something in his office here in Washington to do a similar 
type of thing or he is not going to have a well-organized and coordi- 
nated knowledge of what is going on. 

Senator Turn. Mr. Goodwin, how do you get the word to these 
men who travel about giving this supervision of service? How do you 
get the word to them in the first place? 

Mr. Goopwin. I will have to ask Mr. Faulkner to add to what I 
say if I am wrong or if I do not get all the points, but I think that it 
is done in several ways. ‘lhe instructions that are put in writing, 
some of them I believe go direct to the State men. They also go to 
the six supervisors. What the State men do is that they go in and 
sit down with the State people and talk over, as you said a while ago, 
what is going on. They are responsible for knowing what is going 
on in the States which they cover and they are responsible to Mr. 
Faulkner to keep that in line. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what raised the question in my mind in 
the first instance when I found these field supervisors. If I had no 
acquaintance with the service and had no knowledge of the people, 
I might have accepted it as just a necessity and a normal function, 
but when I happen to know the people in some of these offices, and 
knowing very well that they are certainly informed and have sufficient 
number of years of experience that if you were to send out a report to 
them they would understand what they read and could put it into 
practice just as well as this traveling supervisor who has to take this 
report, digest it, and translate it to the other men when the other man 
has already received the report and 9 chances out of 10 can translate 
it just as ably as the man who is roving out there to sit down and 
translate it with him. 

I wonder about the wisdom of spending that much money. I would 
rather see that amount of money concentrated in State offices and 
eliminate this roving, high classified position. I do not care who holds 
the position. It is the position with which I am concerned. I am 
not concerned with the person who is traveling about. I am not 
acquainted with that person and I have no objection to the individual 
as a person, but I am concerning myself with the fact that you have 
to pay mileage; you must pay subsistence because he is not designated 
in a specific place so he is constantly on the Government expense ex- 
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cept when he is back home. He is not supposed to 
supposed to be traveling 
Mr. Goopwin. He has a 
Senator Tuyr. He has a headau: 
of those hi adquarters any more tha 
Therefore, he must rove and I at 
account for that person, equival 
Mr. FAuLKNER. I imagine so 


rRAVELING EXP! 


Senator Tuyr. Your — r expenses on a person who travels 
extensively will usually run higher than his salary. That is the onl 
phase of this budget that [ am concerned with because | am wondering 
why it is necessary to have the 6 staff field representatives, lata cerade 
of GS-15 and 5 at a grade of GS-14 who work out of the Washington 
office. There is a chief at a grade of GS-16 and an assistant chief at a 
grade of GS-13. None of the staff field representatives’ positions ar 
dropped because of this reduction 

You see, you are not curtailing this group of rovers in trying to 
squeeze down to comply with the reduced force in other categories of 
your work, but you need these rovers regardless of whether you 
squeeze out positions in the other categories of function, and it just 
leaves me in a position where, if somebody attacks me on the floor 
when I am trying to justify this budget, or in committee of the full 
Appropriations Committee when I try to justify it, I might be in the 
most defenseless position in trying to support you on this because we 


look at the record here and we find this paragraph, and I will read 
from one of your paragraphs: 


Since 1947, the Veterans’ Employment Service has experienced a reduction it 
its staff from 795 positions to 163 as of December 31, 1952. Since July of 1951, 
the staffing pattern of the services fell from 253 to 163 


REDUCTION IN FORCE 


In the reduction in force all the way through here, we see that we 
have made no reduction in any of the so-called supersupervisional 
positions and, gentlemen, I just do not know how I can support you 
when I try to justify this budget request which leaves these positions 
in there, when I justify it to the full committee, and I question 
whether I would be able to mermite ntly defend you on — loor of the 
Senate if anyone ever opened it up and commenced to ask why you 
needed the same supersupe rvisor$ staff in this suttailed force that 
you had when your force stood at 795 positions And they are all 
seasoned, experienced people in the fick l,asamajority. Some of them 
have years and years of commendable service. 

Mr. FauLkner. Some started with the Service 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir; and therefore I am only bringing the ques- 
tion up now, gentlemen, because I am going to have to defend you 
and you are going to have to put something in this record that speaks 
for itself or I shall never be able to defend you. 
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FIELD SERVICE 





TRAVEL AND EXPENSES 


Senator DworsHak. What is the total traveling expense? I mean 
salaries and travel expenses of the six representatives in the field? 
The chairman has raised the point. 

Mr. Love. The salary for the six posts is about $63,000. I do not 
know the figures on the travel. 

Senator DworsHak. $63,000 for what? 

Mr. Love. Salary. 

Mr. Fautkner. I imagine, Senator, that it would run around 
$80,000. 

Senator DworsHak. For travel? 

Mr. Fau.kner. For the whole business. 

Senator DworsHak. No, you will have to examine that further. 

Mr. Fau.tker. We can furnish that, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. You see, your salary there is $63,000 and if you say 
$80,000 

Mr. Fautkner. Between $80,000 and $90,000, I would guess, but 
we can give you that figure. 

Senator Tuyr. I think we had better get these figures broken down 
on each of these traveling representatives and get that into the record 
to show what it costs to maintain these six that are traveling. There 
are six staff field representatives and we should have the total cost 
there of those people in salaries and then what it actually costs in 
travel expense including the subsistence allowed these gentlemen, and, 
if it is only $17,000 or $18,000, they are not doing much traveling. 
Then I would have to raise the question that if that is all their travel 
and subsistence allowance, what do they do during the rest of the time. 
That question would come to my mind right then and there. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Staff field representatives 
rravel 


| 


Funds 





Name-Grade | Official station Area assigned _— allocated Pore 
| = l, | 1952 to 
| nos “4 February 
June 30, | *. -- 
19533 28, 10953 
Harold P. Redden, | Springfield, Maine, Vermont, New (|$10, 600 $1,700 | $1,011. 47 
GS8-14. | Mass. | Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticutt, Rhode 
Island, New York, New | 
| | Jersey. 
Grafton Lee Brown, | Baltimore, Md Delaware, Pennsylvania, 9, 800 1, 500 1, 198. 81 
GS-14. | District of Columbia, 
| Maryland, Virginia, West | 
| Virginia, North Carolina. } 
Orin Schmitz, GS-14 Columbus, | Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, | 10,400 | 1, 000 843.10 
| Ohio. | Tlinois, Indiana, Wiscon- 
| sin, 
Lyon D. Brandon, | Jackson, Miss... Alabama, Florida, Georgia, | 10, 400 2, 600 2, 202. 47 
GS-14. | | Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
} sas, | 
Theodore Marks, GS-15 Jefferson City, | Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, 11, 050 2, 000 1, 371. 38 
Mo. | Nebraska, North Dakota, | 
South Dakota, Kansas, 
Montana 
Thomas W. Miller, | Reno, Nev Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Wyo- | 10, 400 2, 000 1, 199. 22 


GS-14. | ming, Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, New Mexico. 


Total 
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Supplement to staff field representatives, VES report—Estimated cost of travel of 
staff field representatives into Washington, D. C., and return 


Funds allo FE xpended 
cated July y 1, 1952 
1, 1952 to to F 

June 30, 1953 


Staff field representatives 
Grafton Lee Brown 
Theodore Marks 
Thomas W. Miller 
Harold Redden 
Orin Schmitz 
Lyon W. Brandon 


otal 


TOTAL TRAVEL EXPENSE 


Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, the total amount of traveling ex- 
penses for the entire Veterans Employment Service is estimated at 
$98,000 for the year, and it is computed on the basis of 97 travelers 
That would indicate an average of about $1,000 per traveler. | 
want to say that from the Department’s viewpoint, the questions 
that have been raised here have been similar to some questions that 
have been raised at the departmental level, but time did not permit 
the kind of an adjustment of the budget that we would like to have 
to really analyze everything, and this question that you brought up 
is @ question. 

Senator Toye. It must be a question because, gentlemen, you can- 
not have a man out here in a field or in a State office who has pro- 
gressed through all the required examinations and has been proven 
to have the ability and has 15, 16, or 18 vears of service and have 
anyone go in there and tell him about his job. I defy anyone to go 
in there and tell him much about that job that he does not already 
know about it. If the reason is to try to inform him of what is 
taking place in another area, I honestly believe that that man could 
read a report just as well as his supervisor who is traveling can read 
that report and, if he has to come in here and get it from you first- 
hand, then he has not the ability to read the report. So it does 
raise a very serious question in my mind 

Mr. Dopson. The point I wanted to make was that the Department 
realizes that we have to make an analysis of this situation. It was 
one of the things documented for departmental look-see before this 
hearing, but certainly with the comments that you have made, we will 
make a very careful examination of this matter. 

Senator Ture. I think that you must because, from what I have 
gathered from it, I could not support you if an attack came on this 
item in either the committee or on the Senate floor. So we must have 
it, because otherwise I am fearful of how foolish those of us who are 
serving in the committee hearing here would look when it came to 
try to justify the budget request. 

Senator Dworshak, will you take over? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Senator DworsHak (presiding). You stated there will be a loss of 
approximately 18 positions. Can you tell us where that will occur? 
Mr. Fautkner. I would have to lay off some assistants. 
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Senator DworsHak. What kind? Where are they 
State offices or in the headquarters here? 

Mr. Fauikner. Yes, in the States. 

Senator DworsHak. You cannot enumerate? 

Mr. Fauixner. I only have 10 people in the Washington office. 

Senator Dworsuak. Can you tell me specifically where these 18 
dismissals will occur? 

Mr. Fautkner. In the past, we have laid them off according to 
veteran populations. 

Senator Dworsnak. There will be 1 in each of 18 States probably? 

Mr. FautKner. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. At what level, stenographic? 

Mr. Fautxner. No, they will be assistant veterans employment 
officers in most cases. 

Senator DworsHak. Assistants? 

Mr. FauLtKner. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. So you have 1 man in charge of the program 
instead of 2? 

Mr. FauLKNerR. We have only one in many States now. We have 
2 in some of the larger States, and 3 in others. Of course, they 
would have to be taken down the line. 
Senator DworsnHak. All right. Go ahead. 


emp/oyed, in 











TOTAL 





VETERAN POPULATION 








Mr. Fautkner. As of December 1952 there were 19,763,000 living 
veterans of the wars of the United States, of which nearly 1% million 
were veterans with service since the start of the Korean campaign. 
The employment counseling and job finding assistance required by 
this significant segment of the working population can best be illus- 
trated by the number of veterans se rved by local offices in the past 
fiscal year. 

During the last fiscal year, 1,350,000 veterans registered for employ- 
ment, 149,000 were counseled and 1,455,000 veterans were placed. 
The first 6 months operations in fiscal 1953 indicates that there will 
be increases in the number filing new applications, the number requir- 
ing counseling and testing services and the resulting demands for 
increased placement activities. 


REHABILIT: 





ATIGN OF DISABLED VETERANS 


The casualties from the Korean campaign and the servicemen dis- 
abled in training and other accidents will continue to require special 
attention on the part of all Employment Service personnel, particu- 
larly the veterans employment representatives. The successful 
rehabilitation of disabled veterans requires close cooperation on the 
part of the training and placement agencies and demands constant 
vigilance to insure the necessary interagency referral, training in 
occupations in which there is a reasonable expectancy of a job after 
training and prompt placement in positions for which they have been 
trained. 

It is generally recognized that a period of military service initially 
places a worker at a disadvantage in the labor market due to one or 
more reasons directly traceable to his service such as lack of civilian 
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work experience, older than the normal entrance age for apprentice- 
ships or on-job training, inability to utilize military skills im civilian 
occupations, existence of a service-connected disability, et cetera. 
As a result it is necessary to stimulate an interest and a sympathetic 
understanding on the part of employers and the public in this problem. 
After nearly 10 years of war and national emergencies, it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to maintain this interest and to persuade employ- 
ers to give veterans special consideration. Consequently, the Veterans 
Employment Service and its field representatives must devote more 
time and effort to this activity. 


LACK OF INFORMATION ON RIGHTS AND BENEFITS 


Approximately 1 million servicemen will be released from the 
Armed Forces during the current fiscal year and each of the next 
several years. One of the most common complaints of ex-servicemen 
and veterans organizations is the lack of information on veterans’ 
rights and benefits and in some instances the giving of misinformation 
at points of separation. The Department of Labor is responsible for 
information dealing with employment, reemployment rights, unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, apprentice training and all other infor- 
mation related to the selection of an occupation and the placement into 
suitable employment. At the present time servicemen are being 
separated in significant numbers from approximately 120 different 
military installations and 63 military and naval hospitals. The 
Veterans Employment Service with its representatives in every State 
and Territory must assume the primary responsibility for working 
out with the commanding officers of these military installations and 
and hospitals the necessary procedures to insure that dischargees are 
informed of all their rights, benefits, and services which are adminis 
tered by the Department of Labor. State veterans employment 
representatives must see that competent e ‘mploy ment service personnel 
are assigned to separation centers and military hospitals whenever 
the workload warrants such assignment and that military counselors 
at all other installations have the necessary materials and knowledge 
to provide this information to discharges. This will require State 
veterans employment representatives to visit all military installations 
within their respective States at regular intervals. 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 


The following are the four major programs which the Veterans 
Employment Service and its field representatives must carry out 
during the next fiscal year: 

Functional Supervision: The Veterans Employment Service must 
work closely with the stn officials of the State employment 
security agencies in order that full and adequate services, specifically 
job counseling, registration, and placement, will be given veterans 
and disabled veterans in the local offices of the State employment 
services. 

This activity includes: 

(a) Participating in the development and preparation of new poli- 
cies, procedures and instructions, including the necessary training 
activities, to carry out the veterans program through State employ- 
ment service offices. 
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(6) Reviewing existing and proposed State agency programs, pro- 
cedures, and instructions which may effect services for veterans. 

(ec) Evaluating the programs and services offered veterans in local 
employment alle by analyzing statistical and narrative reports 
and by visiting local offices. There are approximately 1,800 local 
employment offices which must be visited from one to several times 
each year. During the fiscal year 1952, VES field representatives 
made 12,637 local office visits, but with a reduced staff an average of 
only 775 local office visits per month was made in the first 6 months 
of fiscal year 1953. This would seem to be the minimum number of 
local office visits that can be made and still maintain an adequate 
check on services to veterans and disabled veterans. 

(d) Insuring that policies of the Secretary of Labor and the policies 
and proc edures of the Bureau of E mployment Security which provide 
for special services to veterans and preferential treatment for disabled 
veterans are carried out by the State employment services. 


JOB 





PROMOTION 


The Veterans Employment Service and its field representatives are 

responsible for promoting the interest of employers in employing 
veterans. In order to do this they must initiate and participate in 
informational, educational, and public relations activities designed 
to develop more job opportunities and to stimulate the employment 
of veterans and particularly disabled veterans. These activities 
include: 

(a) Preparing and delivering talks before employer organizations, 
labor unions, service clubs, etc.; 

(6) Assisting and encouraging local office VER’s and employer 
relations representatives to develop job orders specifically for veterans 
and disabled veterans in the course of their regular employer visiting 
activities; 

(c) Encouraging employers to adopt hiring policies and establish 
programs favorable to the employment of qualified disabled veterans. 
In doing this and in looking for specific job openings, usually for 
severely disabled veterans, VES field representatives made 46,000 
employ er contacts in fiscal year 1952; 

(d) Participating in organized promotional programs, which have as 
one of their objectives, improved employment opportunities for veterans 
or disabled veterans. Among the more prominent programs that VES 
has participated in during the past few years and should continue to 
participate in are National Employ the Physically Handic apped 
Week, Jobs for Vets by Vets, and the One Man-One Minute Service 
Club program; 

(e) Securing the interest and cooperation of non-Government groups 
in promoting jobs for veterans and disabled veterans. ‘To illustrate, 
during the past several years the Veterans Employment Service has 
been successful in securing the assistance of National Transitads, Inc., 
and approximately 200 other public transportation companies in pro- 
viding free space for the display of 70,006 car cards per year urging 
employers to hire disabled veterans. The Disabled American Vet- 
erans Service Foundation has provided, as a public service, nearly a 
million pocket calendars carrying a message to employers to fill their 
job vacancies with qualified disabled veterans. 
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(f) Preparing and assisting in the preparation of informational and 
educational materials for ne wspapers, radio stations, television and 
other publicity media in order to maintain the continued interest of 
employers and the public in helping veterans in their readjustment to 
civilian life. Included in this activity is the distribution of blotters 
with an appropriate message to nearly one-half million employers each 
year. 


LIAISON AND COOPERATION WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES AND 
INTERESTED COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


The Veterans Employment Service and its field representatives are 
responsible for maintaining cooperative relationships with the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, other governmental agencies, and interested 
community groups to insure the prompt placement of rehabilitated 
disabled veterans and to assist veterans with problems related to 
employment. This activity includes: 

(a) Periodic evaluation of the working relationships and procedures 
for carrying out the current agreement between the Employment 
Service and the Veterans’ Administration on the training and place- 
ment of the disabled veterans eligible for rehabilitation services under 
Public Laws 16 and 894; 

(6) Periodic evaluation of the operation of the provisions of the 
agreement between the Employment Service and the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation which provide for the rehabilitation of veterans 
with non-service-connected disabilities; 

(c) Maintenance of frequent contacts with regional-office repre- 
sentatives of the Veterans’ Service Section of the United States Civil 
Service Commission for under existing arrangements State VER’s 
provide an informational and referral service for veterans interested 
in or with problems dealing with employment with the Federal 
Government. Upon request, State VER’s serve as representatives 
of the Veterans’ Service Section within their respective States; 

(d) Maintenance of close working relationships with the field rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights in 
order to insure that accurate informational and prompt referral 
services are provided to veterans interested in reemployment rights 
and benefits in accordance with agreements between the Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights; 

(e) Liaison with Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps separa- 
tion points and installations to insure that dischargees are informed 
of all rights, benefits, and services administered by the Department 
of Labor. State VER’s must arrange for a competent Employment 
Service personnel to be assigned to separation centers and service 
hospitals whenever the workload warrants such assignment, and to 
make sure that military counselors at all other installations have the 
necessary information to give to dischargees. Regular visits must 
be made to each military installation to insure that adequate informa- 
tion on employment, reemployment rights, unemployment insurance, 
on-job and apprentice training and other information related to the 
selection of an occupation and the placement into suitable employ- 
ment is provided; 

(f) Cooperation with State and local committees on employment of 
the physically handicapped. State VER’s frequently serve as chair- 
men or secretaries to these committees. 
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(g) Cooperation with other community groups—i. e., service clubs, 
labor unions, fraternal organizations, veterans’ community service 
centers, etc.—-who are interested in assisting veterans with their 
readjustment to civilian life. 


LIAISON AND COOPERATION WITH VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


The Veterans’ Employment Service and its field representatives 
must cooperate and maintain close working relationships with the 
elected and paid officers of all veterans’ organizations in order to keep 
veterans advised of opportunities for employment and to encourage 
and assist these organizations with their own employment programs. 
This activity includes 

(a) The dissemination of information on available job openings 
and employment opportunities to local posts and chapters at regular 
intervals; 

(6) The giving of reports on current labor market conditions and 
the employment status of veterans at State and National conventions 
and at rehabilitation and other conferences; 

(c) Active participation in the employment programs of the various 
organizations. for example, State VER’s assist the American Legion 
in the annual selection of the employer in each State who made the 
greatest effort to emply veterans. They assist the Disabled American 
veterans and other veterans’ organizations in selecting local employ- 
ment offices that merit special recognition for their efforts in behalf of 
veterans and disabled veterans. They cooperate with veterans’ 
organizations that have and are conducting contests to stimulate 
interest in employment—i. e., the annual DAV poster contest in 
Illinois and other States, the American Legion contest Operation 
Comeback, ete. ; 

(d) Frequent contacts with veterans’ organizations’ service officers 
to foster close working relationships between them and local employ- 
ment offices in order to expedite the interreferral of veterans for their 
respective services. 

To maintain this minimum program we respectfully ask approval 
of this request to support sufficient positions and accompanying 
necessary services for the operation of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service for the fiscal year 1953—54. 

Senator Tuyen (presiding). Thank you, sir. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT-COMPENSATION AND EMPLOY- 
MENT-SERVICE ADMINISTRATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants to States for unemployment-compensation and employment-service 
administration: For grants in accordance with the provisions of the act of June 
6, 1933, as amended (29 U. 8. C. 49-49n), for carrying into effect section 602 of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, for grants to the States as authorized 
in title IIT of the Social Security Act, as amended (42 U. 8. C. 501-503), including, 
upon the request of any State, the purchase of equipment and the payment of 
rental for space made available to such State in lieu of grants for such purpose, 
[and] for necessary expenses in connection with the operation of employment- 
office facilities and services in the District of Columbia, and for expenses not other- 
wise provided for, necessary for carrying out title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
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issistance Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 684), [$197,110,000] $213,600,000 of whiel 
[$5,000,000] $10,000,900 shall be available onlv to the extent that the Seeretary 
finds necessary to meet increased costs of administration resulting from changes 


in a State law or increases in the numbers of clair filed and elair paid or salary 
costs over those upon which the State’s basie grant (or the allocation for the 
District of Columbia) was based, which inereased costs of administration cannot 


be provided for by normal budgetary adjustments: Proided, That notwithstand- 
ing any provision to the contrary in section 302 (a) of the Social Security <Aet, 
as amended, the Secretary of Labor shall from time to time certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury for payment to each State found to be in compliance with the 
requirements of the act of June 6, 1933, and, exeept in the case of Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, with the provisions of section 303 of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, such amounts as he determines to be necessary for the pri per 
and efficient administration of its unemployment-compensation law and of its 
public employment offices: Provided furthe That such amounts as may he 
agreed upon by the Department of Labor and the Post Office Department shall 
be used for the payment, in such manner as said parties may jointly determine, 
of postage for the transmission of official mail matter in connection with the 
administration of unemployment-compensation systems and employment services 
bv States receiving grants herefrom 

In carrving out the provisions of said act of June 6, 1933, the provisions of section 
303 (a) (1) of the Social Security Act, as amended, relating to the establishment 
and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit basis, shall apply 

None of the funds appropriated by this title to the Bureau of Employment 
Security for grants-in-aid of State agencies to cover, in whole or in part, the cost 
of operation of said agencies, including the salaries and expenses of officers ar 
employees of said agencies, shall be withheld from the said agencies of any States 
which have established by legislative enactment and have in operation a merit 
system and classification and compensation plan covering the selection, tenure in 
office, and compensation of their employees, because of any disapproval of their 
personnel or the manner of their selection by the agencies of the said States, or the 
rates of pay of said officers or employees 

Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 of the 
current fiscal year, payments to States under tith [II of the Social Security Act, 
as amended, and under the act of June 6, 1933, as amended, for the first quarter 
of the next succeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be necessary, the obligations 
incurred and the expenditures made thereunder for payments under such title and 
under such act of June 6, 1933, to be charged to the appropriation therefor for 
that fiscal year. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
SeRvViIcE ADMINISTRATION, BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


inalysis of approp ition base for 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 $197, 110, 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 213, 600, 000 
Net change requested for 1954 16, 490, 000 


Obligations by activities 





0) ] R 4 > 

Adjusted ; ; : Re 

Description 1053 | estimate : 

l ist 1954 154 inge 

1, Unemployment compensation activities $89 446, 500'$103. 501. 100} $99. 449, 500! $10, 003, 000 
2. Employment Service activities 81,176,100) 78, 984, 600) 78, 863, 601 2, 312, 500 
3. State administration 22, 627,400) 22, 964, 300) 22, OF WM 338, SOO 
4. Veterans unemployment compensation 1, 560, 000 2, 550, OO 2, 321, 00 761, 000 
5. Contingency fund 2 300, 000! 10, 000, OE 10. 000. 000} 7. 700. 000 
Total direct obligation 197, 110, 000} 218, 000, 000} 213, 600,000} 16, 490, 000 


307389—53—_—19 
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Obligations by objects 


Revised 1954 


Object classification 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate : 
estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OPLIGATIONS 
Personal services S538. 760 253 | $544, 252 
Travel | » 200 » 900 | 1, 300 


Transportation of things 


Communication services. 000 7, 000 17, 000 
Rents and utility services 60 60 | 60 


Printing and reproduction 3, 000 | 3. 000 3 000 


Other contractual services Ou 500 | 7’ 500 
Supplies and materials O00 | 6. 200 6 200 


Equipment ude | 1, 000 | 1, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 537,280 | 217, 418, 87 213, 018, 847 


Taxes and assessments 750 | £00 | 800 


Total direct obligations 000 | 218, 000, 000 213, 600, 00 
| | 


Senator,Tuyn. The next item is for grants to States for unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment service administration for which 
we have an estimate for $213,600,000, a reduction of $4,400,000 
under the original estimate ; $16,490,000 more than was appropriated 
for the fiscal year of 1953. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I would like to raise this question. 
I know that Fred Garrett is here representing the Interstate Confer 
ence of Employment Secucity Agencies, and I understood that he 
had a schedule involving his leaving town this afternoon. 

Senator Tuyr. We will be vary happy to accommodate by changing 
the order of the bearing if Mr. Garrett would find it more convenient 
to make his point or read his statement at this point. Then we can 
resume on the other item afterward. 

Mr. Garrett, you are H. Fred Garrett, president of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies, ard this is the state- 
ment that you wish to submit to us? 

Mr. Garrerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz. You may;'proceed and read your statement if you 
wish. 

Senator DworsHak. May I interject that Mr. Garrett is the Idaho 
director of this program and has achieved national fame, you might 
say for the efficient job that he has been doing. 

Senator Tuyr. That is excellent and I am happy, Senator Dwor- 
shak, that you are here at the committee session while Mr. Garrett 
is before us. 

You may proceed. 

GENERAL” STATEMENT 


Mr. Garrett. First, I want to thank you for the courtesy you 
extended me in appearing at this time and in the appearance before 
your committee. 

Senator Tuyr. We are most happy for the opportunity of hearing 
you. 

Mr. Garrett. My name is H. Fred Garrett, and I am the president 
of the Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies. 
The interstate conference is a voluntary association of administrators 
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of the unemployment compensation and public employment service 
program in each of the 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia. 

ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENDITURES 


In behalf of the 51 jurisdictions engaged in the operation of the 
employment security program, | wish to speak in connection with the 
request now being considered by you for $213.6 million for adminis- 
trative expenditures of the program during fiscal year 1954. This 
request, approved by the Bureau of the Budget, is substantially lower 
than the amounts estimated as necessary by both the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security and the States themselves. It does not allow for 
and new programs, makes an actual reduction necessary in em- 
ployment service activities and makes little provision for constantly 
mounting costs of goods and services. The source of this appropria- 
tion is the revenue from the Federal unemployment tax, ard this tax 
is expected to yield $282.4 million in fiscal 1954. 


DUTIES OF STATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


All State employment security agencies are mindful of their respon- 
sibility to carry out their public duty at the lowest cost possible. ‘They 
must observe the mandatory requirements of their unemployment 
compensation laws, however, and they must maintain an adequate 
system of public employment offices. Experience has demonstrated 
that reductions by the Congress of amounts initially requested for 
appropriations result in insufficient funds which must be augmented 


by supplementary appropriations. During the past 5 fiscal years 
there have been seven such supplemental appropriations. 


EFFECT OF INSUFFICIENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Dependence on supplemental appropriations results in damage to 
the program and less efficient use of funds, because almost all such 
supplemental appropriations come late in the fiscal year. The uncer- 
tainty as to the availability of funds makes intelligent planning 
impossible, and, to be on the safe side, it is often necessary to curtail 
essential services. When the supplemental appropriation comes 
through late in the fiscal year, the curtailed services either cannot 
be restored, or, if they are restored, the cost is higher than would 
have been the case if the services could have been maintained. 

Moreover, inadequate appropriations require State administrators 
to take shortcuts in the claims- taking process, with the result that 
claimants for benefits cannot be screened properly to determine 
whether they are entitled to benefits. Thus, claimants not entitled to 
benefits receive them. Consequently, what may appear to be a 
“saving” in administrative costs simply results in an increase in 
benefit costs. This increase in benefit costs does not show up in the 
Federal budget, since benefit costs are State costs. The important 
consideration is, howev er, that the improper payment of benefits brings 
disrepute to the whole employment security system. The Congress 
inevitably shares responsibility for this disrepute with the States. 

A continuation of this unsatisfactory condition may well develop 
even if all of the requested $213.6 million is made available and 
certainly will occur if it is reduced further. 
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STATE AGENCY OPERATING DIFFICULTIES 


Much of the difficulty in operating State employment security 
agencies lies in the unpredictable fluctuations of their benefit claims 
load. The Congress has recogni:ed this factor by its provision of a 
contingency fund to pay for benefit claims loads greater than originally 
anticipated. A considerable part of the value of such recognition is 
lost unless initial appropriations for both the contingency fund and the 
basic budget are large enough to assure reasonable adequacy without, 
in most years, further supplementation. There is no risk attached to 
adequate appropriations as the States are not granted the funds unless 
workloads actually develop. 

In my opinion, the States will need more than the $213.6 million 
requested for fiscal year 1954 if the employment security program, as 
we know it, is to be maintained at a level of satisfactory public service. 

Senator Ture. What is your recommendation? 

Mr. Garretr. My recommendation at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the request of $213.6 million be approved in its entirety. 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Toye. Then you did not find any difference in opinion in 
the suggested revised budget? You see the revised budget for an 
estimated $213.6 million is a reduction of $4,400,000 under the original 
estimate but it is $16,490,000 more than we appropriated for fiscal 
1953. So you are not finding any fault with the revised budget? 
You think it could not be cut any more? Is that your statement? 

Mr. Garrett. No, as I have requested in my statement, I think 
that the $213 million will probably prove to be inadequate and we 
may have to come back and ask for a supplemental appropriation 
again because this amount is substantially below the first estimate. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, but it is $16,490,000 over last year. 

Mr. Garrett. Yes, that is accounted for partially by increased 
costs. Workloads have been running higher than last year. In our 
State the workload estimate last year was below the actual workload 
that we have experienced. 

Senator Taye. Have you any questions, Senator? 

Senator DworsHak. I have a question. When the Secretary of 
Labor made his statement before our subcommittee several days 
ago, he pointed to the reductions, in this case, a cut of $4,400,000 
from the original budget submitted last winter. Can you give us 
any enlightenment on that? Do you think that is a justifiable cut? 

Mr. Garrett. The bulk of the cut was on the contingency fund. 
That is an appropriation that can be used only for three purposes: 
To meet increased costs due to workloads above the estimated basic 
budget; or increased costs due to changes in State law; or increased 
salary costs. And it has been our experience when the contingency 
fund is cut below an amount necessary to meet the increased work- 
loads that then we have to come back and ask for a supplemental 
appropriation. 

Senator Dworsnax, Do you think that will likely occur during 
the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Garrett. That is a possibility. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is beyond the control of either the States 
or the national division? 
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Mr. Garrett. That is true. It is a workload that develops out 
of an economic situation and, under State law, we must process 


We have no alternative. It is not like building a road or a dam o1 


something of that kind where you can decide not to build it because 
you do not have the money, but it is a workload that we must process 
because the benefit claimants have a right by State law. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You will have had money paid by employers? 


FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 


Mr. Garrerr. Paid directly under the Federal unemployment tax 
and the amount from the employers is not appropriated back to the 
State. 

Senator DworsHak. Can you give us an idea of the funds from the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. Garrett. There are various estimates ranging from $500 
million to over a billion dollars 

Senator DworsHak. $500 million to $1 billion in reserves that the 
Federal Government has accumulated from this partic ular source? 

Mr. Garrerr. In excess of the amount appropriated back to the 
States. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


Senator Tuyr. Yes, but in the event you have a great amount of 
unemployment there is the obligation of the Federal Government, 
is there not, because this is unemployment compensation and if a 
great amount of unemployment were to occur the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to live up to all of its obligations under the public 
law in the granting of unemployment compensation, would they not? 
When you speak about these billions of dollars in reserve, that is, 
of course, in the general fund. It is not earmarked but in the event 
that the unemployment compensation load increased, the Federal 
Government has an obligation. 

Mr. Garretr. The funds that we are talking about would be 
administrative expense. 

Senator Ture. This administrative expense is not earmarked 
This is an appropriation for the administrative fund? 

Mr. Garrerr. That is correct. 

Senator Tye. But the tax imposed upon the employer is a revenue 
for no other specific purpose except to compensate an unemployed 
person, and that load would have to be borne if and when unemploy- 
ment occurred in any great percentages? 

Mr. Garrett. The money collected by the Federal Government 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act that is not offset because 
of the State tax. Now, the State tax goes into the State reserve for 
the payment of benefits. The three-tenths of 1 percent that cannot 
be offset, that is collected by the Federal Government going into the 
general fund, theoretically calculated to be the amount necessary to 
pay the cost of administration during the years that the law has been 
in operation, the excess of tax collection over the amount appropriat ted 
back for the cost of administration runs between $500 million and 
something over $1 billion. 

Senator DworsHak. Those are exclusively administrative funds 
and have nothing to do with actual payments of benefits? 

Mr. Garretr. That is right. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE TRUST FUND 


Senator Toye. We have it here, the unemployment insurance 
trust fund transactions by the States in calendar year 1952, and the 
credits that are due each of the States. Just as an example, in the 
fifth column of this table it shows Alabama has a credit of $71,671,824. 
Now, this of course is the trust held in the Federal Treasury for the 
individual States but if unemployment grows to any great extent, 
there would be draft made upon these funds that are here in trust, 
as I understand it. 

For the information of the committee and of the Senate I shall 
insert this table ‘‘Unemployment insurance trust fund transactions, 
by States,” for the calendar year 1952. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Unemployment insurance trust fund transactions by States, calendar year 1952 


Net amounts| 


| Reported State | Collections | transferred | Net amount | Reported State 























balance Dec. ; to State ad- of benefits balance Dec. 
States | 31, 1951 and interest | ministrative | paid 31, 19522 
| fund ! | 
| | 
(1) (2 (3) (4 (5) 

I ati sia aie rect $7, 782, 048, 363 | $1, 545, 027, 614 | $1, 278, 785 | $098, 236, 779 | $8, 327, 560, 413 
MME. «on dd ctindicsvenad | 65, 704, 849 | BY, SORTS boss cccccccuce) | 15,000,006 | 71, 671, 824 
Be acuamensye dchaveen | 9, 968, 360 | IE cin ails tn moet 4, 171, 088 | 9, 766, 228 
Sa ven calenseontnced | 35, 018, 176 | 6, 780, 651 |__._- a 1, 390, 146 | 40, 408, 681 
Arkensos...--.. abs dbincdi | 40, 325, 960 | 9, 121, 383 35,885 | 5, 707, 205 | 43. 704, 253 
Ce. « dencnedsvadetoc 674, 488, 437 | 192, , 142 cinntintvnsdiiaias 101, 678, 303 | 765, 514, 276 
CHIU: wwcckodinddeccicd | 61, 549, 508 7, 688, 486 wae Adee 1, 310, 989 | 
Connecticut... .<.0....s.« 181, 915, 327 40, 076, 608 26, 385 11, 043, 985 | 
Delawere kien dtd 15, 738, 686 2, 250, 605 |__- al 1, 023, 159 | 
District of Columbia. ..__- 50, 678, 255 5, 183, 808 |.....- ; x 1, 699, 726 
es . cena 77, 756, 662 | 11, , 672 57, 248 7, 483, 244 
Geeta. . vanncdebwendias 118, 170, 015 | 18, , 213 | 27, 763 9, 491, 396 
PEs atte skbondinnchessee 23, 079, 543 | © OAR OG Eucdlin ak cues 2, 336, 314 
Idaho. ._. as 5 236 18, R08 2 SA1, FOR 
Ns din oininnd samba 86, 545, 944 120, 528 57, 344, 569 
Indiana. . 26, 166,191 |....._- om 20, 841, 692 | 
OL NER RRS PT ae 7, 166, 092 Sake a 4, 937, 008 | 
Kenss_..... neta 2, 165 4,415 
Kentucky. *” 3, 184 111, 847 
Louisiana. .. . . be 5, 420 31, 923 
Meine 865 —2 203 
Marylend 17, 938, 612 34, 720 | 
Messachusetts............. 101, 513, 106 
Michigan 84, 504, 624 . 

Minnesota 14, 518, 061 34, 337 

Mississippi 6, 208, 709 

Missouri 19, 988, 628 42 
Montana 6, 147, 079 | 2, 15 
Nebraska 3, 569, 070 9, 130 2,17 
Nevada. -. .- ‘ } 11, 416 1, 243, 185 
New Hampshire 5, 614 5, 790, 019 
New Jersey 51, 162, 939 
New Mexico 4 1, 540, 629 
New York 1, 169, 443 185, 211, 021 | 4 
North Carolina | 20, 161, 847 
North Dakota : : ‘ 1, 615, 569 
Ohio : ‘ helt 571, 892, 87 131, 676 35, 875, 623 
Oklahoma 49, 430, 614 6, 174, 864 | 
Oregon 79, 191, 601 | 14, 999, 778 
Pennsylvania Ja 610, 440, 398 | | 187,065 | 109, 952, 447 
Rhode Island 2?, 989, 780 | | 16, 404, 266 | 
South Carolina | 7, £92, 102 
South Dakota... } } 672, 794 | 
Tennessee | | 25,205 | 17,900,2 
Texas... psidsc) } 166, 096 | 7, 943, 268 | 
Utah | 3, 053, f 
Vermont. . | | 3, 374 | 2, 365, | 
Virginia 38, 734 | 7, 010, 932 | 
Washington aad 23, 270, 022 | 
West Virginia sani . 2, 802 13, 935, 683 | 
Wisconsin 237, 405, 954 24, 307, 671 23,076 | 14, 128, 037 
Wyeets. oii. 2 oes 13, 982, 871 2, 431, 874 3, 416 724, 925 


! Represents penalties and interest collected from delinquent employers and transferred to State’s special 
administrative fund. 
2 Col. 1 plus col, 2 minus cols. 3 and 4 equals col. 5. 
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Mr. Garrett. Those trust funds are derived from a different tax. 
They are derived from a tax collected by the State. The one that I 
have reference to is the tax collected by the Federal Government 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

Senator Ture. I have no further questions, unless you have. 

Senator DworsHaxk. No. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Mr. Goodwin, will you proceed with your statement. 


APPROPRIATION FOR GRANTS TO STATES 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation request for erants to States for une mployment com- 
pensation and employment service administration was for $218 mil- 
lion. We have revised this request to $213,600,000. These funds 
cover the State administrative costs of the unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment service programs. It also provides for State 
administrative costs of the veterans’ unemployment compensation 
program, 

Since the submittal of this 1954 request, a second supplemental 
appropriation for 1953 has been approved by both the House and the 
Senate in the amount of $6,750,000. Accordingly, the $213,600,000 
requested for 1954 compares with a total of $197,110,000 available 
for 1953, or an increase of $16,490,000. Of this increase, $5 million 
is for a larger contingency fund. The balance of the increase, or 
$11,490,000, is primarily to process additional workloads arising from 
an increase in unemployment and to pay for increases in State average 
salary rates. 

INCREASED COSTS 


We have been concerned with the fact that costs of this program 
have been increasing each year for a number of years. The recent 
study of administrative costs which was requested by the House 
Appropriations Committee has thrown considerable light on reasons 
for increases in costs of the program. In terms of the kind of adminis- 
trative job being done and the efficiency of State operations, this 
study was reassuring. As the committee knows, the study was made 
under the capable direction of Dr. F. F. Fauri, former consultant of 
the Library of Congress on social security and now dean of the School 
of Social Work of the University of Michigan. The study con- 
cluded: 

(1) That the increase in costs was attributable almost exclusively 
to the increase in average salaries and to the general increase in the 
cost of goods and services. 

(2) That the States with Bureau assistance have substantially 
auaniond the efficiency of their operations during the past 5 years. 

In his study, Dr. Fauri dealt with costs from 1948 to 1952. This 
budget in almost all areas reflects even greater economies and effi- 
ciency than our 1952 experience. In 70 percent of the functions, time 
factors in the 1954 request are lower than in 1952. In the other 30 
percent only the appeals and nonmonetary determination functions 
are higher. The amount of money available for all categories of non- 
personal services in 1954 is with the exce ption of retirement costs 
less than was available in 1953 despite the increase in pe .rsonnel 
which is anticipated because of the higher volume of claims loads. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COSTS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


As members of the committee know, there is a close relationship 
between the costs of a large part of this program and developments 
inthe economy. For this reason, it is always necessary for us to gather 
the best judgments available as to anticipated economic developments 
In fiscal year 1954, we anticipate that employment will not expand 
as rapidly as the labor force. The labor force is expected to have a 
normal growth of about 700,000 but employment is expected to 
increase, on an average, only 500,000. Average unemployment 
would therefore increase by about 200,000. A large part of this in- 
crease is expected to occur in industries that are covered by State 
unemployment insurance laws because these are the industries that 
have expanded most rapidly over the past few years. Under such 
conditions, unemployment insurance workloads will rise in 1954. 
These expectations are based upon an assumption that there will be 
no radical change, one way or the other, in the international situation. 

If this assumption is correct, many defense industries during the 
year will complete most of their contracts and reduce production 
schedules and employment. This factor will be offset to some extent 
by new defense items going into production. On the other hand, 
consumer spending and employment in consumer industries are expect- 
ed to continue to rise and more than offset any drops which may 
occur in employment in other industries. ‘These changes in employ- 
ment, both upward and downward, will make heavy demands on 
local employment security offices, even though we expect total 
employment to rise. 


INCREASED COSTS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTIVITIES 


The major increase in this budget is requested for operation of the 
unemployment insurance system. ‘This system embraces 37 million 
workers. In 1952 the State agencies paid out nearly a billion dollars 
in unemployment benefits and collected over 1.4 billion in taxes from 
about 1.6 million employers. When we prepared our original request 
for 1954, we assumed that insured unemployment would average 
1,164,000 per week and that 12.3 million initial claims and 57.5 million 
continued claims for benefits would be filed. These assumptions were 
revised and the request currently before you will provide for an average 
weekly insured unemployment of 1,071,000 as compared with the 
average of 982,000 we are experiencing in 1953 and the 1,075,817 ex- 
perienced in 1952. If insured unemployment averages 1,071,000 per 
week, it will result in the filing of approximately 11.3 million initial 
claims and 52.9 million continued claims in 1954 as compared with 
the 10.7 million initial claims and the 48.5 million continued claims 
expected for 1953. The number of benefit payments would also in- 
crease from 40.5 million in 1953 to 44.7 million in 1954, 


EMPLOYER TAX RETURNS 


It is also expected that the number of employer tax returns will 
increase from 6,329,000 to 6,450,000 and that 540,000 determinations 
of employer liability under the law will be made as compared to 529,000 
in 1953. These small increases result from continued expansion in the 
economy. The requested increase from 127,000 in 1953 to 160,000 
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audits of employer accounts in 1954 is due mainly to the fact that 
States adopting wage-request reporting require a more extensive 
auditing program. 

WAGE-REQUEST REPORTING 


Senator Tuyr. Just for what reason? The wage-request reporting 
was adopted by certain States as a money-saving device, a saving in 
manpower. The more extensive auditing program is offset by the 
economies of posting the individual records 

Mr. Goopwin. I think there is some question, Mr. Chairman, as to 
whether the wage-request reporting costs less money. I think the 
advocates of the system favor it for other reasons really. They favor 
it for one reason in that it keeps the employer constantly aware of his 
obligations under this program, and keeps him constantly interested 
init. From our studies of costs of this system compared with keeping 
individual employee accounts we find that it depends on the kind of 
economic situation that you have and that, when you have a situation 
where there is high employment and low unemployment and you are 
not getting many claims, then this can be a more economical method 
than the other. 

On the other hand, when you get increases in employment, then you 
have to go to the employers to get information and your costs on this 
tend to increase. However, in either kind of situation, you need to 
have more auditing than you do with the other type of system, so that 
the auditing costs of that kind of system are higher regardless of 
whether your claims are high or low. 

Did you want to add anything, Mr. Wagenet? 


AUDITING REQUIRED 


Mr. Wacenet. I want to say that the auditing is required in the 
request system more than in the w cha vi system because there 
are no wage records in the State agency to which the agency can 
turn to check against the present claim before it. It has to seek the 
information each time from the employer and then see that the infor- 
mation is correct with respect to the wage records. 

It could do one of two things. It could take the report from the 
employee without questioning it, but in a good, sound system it 
should have a competent and adequate auditing program so that it 
can do a certain amount of auditing to assure itself that it is receiv- 
ing correct reports with respect to the individual claimants and a 
correct report with respect to the contributions made. 

Senator Taye. Do you find any irregularities in your audit work? 

Mr. WaGeENET. The States are the ones doing the auditing. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, but do they find many irregularities? What 
is your information on that? 

Mr. Wacenet. I cannot give you a listing or accounting of irregu- 
larities by any State, but I can say that the States are requesting 
more auditing because at no time have they felt that they have had 
a sufficient number of auditors, throughout the life of the program. 

Mr. Goopwin. I have talked with some State administrators on 
this particular problem, Mr. Chairman, and, although I am not able 
to quote figures, I know that they are convinced that they have found 
enough to make it necessary to have an auditing function. Other- 
wise, they do not even know what the margin of error is. 
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Senator Toye. What are the penalties if one has committed an 
error? 

Mr. Goopwin. They vary by State law and tend to be, I think, 
misdemeanors, with a comparatively small fine, but one which is re- 
peated on each offense so that it can add up to a considerable amount. 
Senator Ture. All right, sir. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COST OF VETERANS’ UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Goopwin. For operating the unemployment compensation 
program for veterans, we are requesting $2,321,000 in lieu of the 

2,550,000 originally requested. This reduction is based on a more 
recent estimate of the number of claims for benefits which are expected 
to be filed. While this program is handled as an integrated operation 
in the States to the extent possible, there are additional workloads 
which must be processed and we are requesting funds for these addi- 
tional workloads. 

1 want to interpolate here a little bit. 

The funds requested will allow for 400,000 initial claims, 2 million 
continued claims and making 1,800,000 benefit payments to eligible 
veterans, 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ACTIVITIES 





The 1954 request for operation of the public employment service 
system in the States is about 250 jobs below the level for the current 
fiscal year. During 1953 the employment service will fill about 7.2 
million jobs in nonagricultural establishments, take 7.3 million appli- 
cations for work, administer about 938,000 tests to individuals to 
determine job qualifications and aptitudes, and counsel about 850,000 
persons having problems of job adjustment or vocational choice. 
Our 1954 request provides for the maintenance of these workloads at 
about the same levels. 


SERVICE ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL ECONOMY 


An effective employment service is essential to the Nation’s economy. 
It renders service to the individual, the community, and the employer. 
It is generally recognized that it is better to place a person in a job 
than to pay unemployment insurance or to have to divert other public 
funds for his support. To have an effective employment service, 
however, it is necessary to do more than place a worker in a job. It 
is necessary to place the worker in a job where the employer will be 
satisfied with the worker and where the employee will be satisfied 
with the job. 

The effectiveness of the actual placement is dependent not on only 
the quality of interviewing and information obtained about the 
employer’s job requirements, but also on the counseling, testing, and 
labor-market information which the local office must provide 
Whether the placement proves satisfactory or ends up in another 
contribution to costly turnover and loss in production frequently 
depends on the existence or absence of these services. 
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COUNSELING AND TESTING SERVICES 


In this connection, a subcommittee of the Federal Advisory Council 
recently recommended extension of counseling and testing services to 
an additional 400,000 young people each year which would require 
about 600,000 additional counseling interviews. It also recommended 
extension of the test-development program to cover more occupations, 
and a greater distribution to communities of local occupational and 
labor-market information. This expansion, however, cannot be 
accomplished within our present estimate. 


FARM PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


It is estimated that State farm placement services will make over 
9,000,000 agricultural placements in 1954. To meet seasonal work- 
loads, it will be necessary to recruit workers not normally in the labor 
force, such as youth during vacation and older workers, to promote 
youth camps, and to expand day-haul programs. 

These services will also cooperate 1n stimulating the movement of 
agricultural workers to areas of need and in the direction and place- 
ment of migratory farmworkers. ‘They also are responsible for enlist- 
ing community cooperation to provide appropriate community facili- 
ties, such as housing, education, and recreation. 


INDIAN RESERVATION RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Recruitment programs on Indian reservations will be further 
expanded in 1954 to utilize more fully this source of domestic farm 
labor. About 18,000 placements were made in 1952 as a result of 
special recruiting programs on the reservations. Such placements 
are expected to be increased to 22,000 in 1953 and 25,000 in 1954. 
These programs materially aid the Indians by augmenting their 
annual incomes. 

IMPORTATION OF LABOR 


When domestic labor is unavailable, the State agencies certify the 
need for the importation of Puerto Ricans, Canadians, British West 
Indians, Bahamians, and Mexican nationals. This involves a sub- 
stantial workload. During 1952 over 15,000 Puerto Ricans were 
brought to the mainland for agricultural employment and it is expected 
that about the same number will be brought in during 1953 and 1954. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


For State administration there is no increase requested in the num- 
ber of personnel who perform the staff and technical functions for the 
State agencies despite the fact that there is an increase in the operating 
staff which they serve. The request does include, however, $230,000 
for a one-time project of converting the Social Security Board indus- 
trial classification code used in the States to the new standard classi- 
fication sponsored by the Bureau of the Budget and used by most 
Federal agencies. 
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NONLABOR COSTS 


The only increase contained in this budget for nonlabor costs is for 
postage reimbursement to the Post Office Department and for a por- 
tion of the added costs for retirement contributions to State funds. 
The amount requested for increases in retirement costs contemplates 
the absorption of more than half such increase by the State agencies. 
For all other categories the States will have available less than in 
1953. 

CONTINGENCY NEEDS 


Congress, since 1950, has appropriated a contingency fund to meet 
certain costs which cannot be anticipated in advance. The fund may 
be used for increased costs due to salary increases, changes in State 
laws, and increases in benefit claims due to unforeseen circumstances. 
This contingency fund was provided in order to have funds available 
for distribution to States at the time needed so that they would not 
have to discontinue essential services and to preclude the necessity for 
requesting supplemental funds. The size of the contingency fund 
heretofore has not been sufficient to achieve these objectives. With 
the reductions in our claimloads our estimates are now so conservative 
that an adequate contingency fund must be allowed to avoid possible 
disruption of employment security services. As another example of 
the need for an adequate contingency fund in 1954, this appropriation 
request was based on an average State salary of $3,600. Since sub- 
mitting the request, State salaries have risen sharply and by January 
1953 had already reached $3,580. 

Senator Taye. Does that place a necessity upon you to meet that 
increase? 

SALARIES 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Mr. Chairman, it does. Our policy on that is 
that we follow the State salary scale and require that the salaries paid 
in this program are consistent with the salaries paid in other State 
programs, but when there are general salary increases in the States 
and we have had many of them these last few years particularly, then 
we are obligated to meet those costs. 

If the experience of the last few years continues, a large part of the 
requested contingency fund will have to be used to pay for salaries in 
excess of the $3,600 average used. We believe that our experience 
indicates a need for a contingency fund of at least $10,000,000. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to 
answer any questions you have. 

Senator Tuy. Do you find a philosophy somewhat on this basis: 
That they say, ‘‘Well, it is revenue collected. Therefore, we have a 
right to draw on it’’? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, that argument, Mr. Chairman, has been used 
by the States to justify additional funds. I have used it myself, 
stated a little different way. 

Senator Toyz. They are not earmarked? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. They go to the general revenue? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 
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Senator Tuyn. And, therefore, they are just the same as gasoline 
tax revenue or any other revenue. It is not an earmarked proposition 
so that they assume that it is a fund collected and therefore they can 
draw on it. 

That is the wrong philosophy, isn’t it? 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. The argument, it seems to me, is valid only 
in connection with a justification for additional funds standing on its 
own feet. You cannot justify spending additional money just because 
this tax yields more money. I agree with you on that 


Senator Toye. But you never know when a draft will be made on 
a fund because of the expenses incurred from unemployment? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, the fund must be guarded in order to 
accumulate against the day that there might be some general large 
unemployment? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know whether you are aware of it or not, 
Mr. Chairman, but the House Ways and Means Committee is now 
considering legislation which would earmark this tax. 

Senator Tuyn. But that has been up many and many a time and 
has always been defeated. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. It has been up before and has never 
been passed. There are some indications that there was more support 
for it this time and it might possibly be passed. I do not know. We 
testified before the committee 2 days ago and some State adminis- 
trators also testified at the time. 


COSTS TO STATES 


One important thing on this general subject is that the costs of 
this program in the States have been going up. They have been 
going up the last few years, principally because of the inflationary 
factor, but over the years the program has also been expanding. 
The coverage has been expanding and in some respects the program 
has become more complex so that we are now getting fairly close to 
the amount of the tax yield. The request was $213 million. The 
estimate on the tax that would be developed this year is, I believe, 
5271 million, and for next year the estimate is $282,400,000. 

Senator Tuyx. I think this would be a very valuable addition to 
the record. We will have that inserted in the record. 
(The table referred to follows 
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Comparison of tax collections under Federal Unemployment Tax Act with admin- 
istrative expenses for the unemployment insurance and employment service programs 


| 


Collections | » 
| Excess of col- 


\ Bureau of under the 
- Grants : | wp. , C $s ove 
Fiscal year States!” Employment Total Fe‘leral Un- ieee 
. Security 2 | employment | 2 7 


} | om J tive expenses 
Pax Act | I 


| 




























1936 and 1937. ___- é $35, 575,000 | $3,360,400 | $38, 935, 400 | $35, 578, 000 — $3, 357, 400 
1938. . . 24, 000, 000 | 2, 839, 300 26, 8: 279, 000 34, 439, 700 
1939. _. 60, 950, 000 3, 213, 200 64, 2,000 | 31, 678, 800 
1940 : 64, 980, 000 | 4, 149, 000 69, 126 3, 000 35, 404, 000 
1941... e 67, 000, 000 2, 875, 625 | 69, 7, 000 27, 801, 375 
1942 75, 703, 000 3, 914, 409 | 79, 6 , 000 | 40, 326, 501 
1943. . 80,448,500 | 16,756,642 | 97, 205 , 000 61,1 3s 
1944... > . 93, 961, 000 | 15, 211, 000 109, 17: 9, 000 70, 737, 000 
2945... pebatdoe Jib andthe 93, 531,479 | 16,786,250 | 110,317 4, 000 74, 226, 271 
1946... ‘ = 119, 638, 163 12, 480,174 | 132, 30, 000 47, 811, 663 
1947... : : 137, 626, 000 | 7, 389, 600 145, ; 23, 000 | 39, 807, 400 
1948. .... ; . 133, 244, 747 | 4, 648, 500 | 137, 893, 3 9, 000 | 70, 025, 75 
1949. . a aie 144, 000, 000 | 5,735,812 | 149, 735, 81: 000 | 73, 114, 188 
1950... bind Seid é 174, 000, 000 5, 404, 338 | 179, 5, 000 46, 901, 662 
NE cit leh nate aa ----| 172, 139, 000 5, 526, 000 77, 665, 000 537, 000 | 55, 872. 000 
1952__. Coed .-| 186, 060, 000 7, 926, 119 | 193, 986, 119 58, 945, 000 64, 958, 881 
a oe ~--e--<=| 197,110,000 8, 329,000 | 205, 439, 000 271, 200, 000 65, 761, 000 
allt SicaSeniesteoonman-caamenennned 213, 600, 000 7,035,000 | 220, 635, 000 | 282, 400, 000 61, 765, 000 
Tt nme hetateaall 2, 073, 566, 889 | 133, 580, 369 | 2, 207, 147, 258 |3 105, 577, 000 898, 429, 742 





1 Includes amounts appropriated for operation of employment facilities during years that Employment 
Service was operated by Federal agencies. 

? Figures prior to 1941 include estimated value of centralized services performed by the Social Security 
Board for the Bureau of Employment Security but do not include such services provided by the Depart- 
ment of Labor for the U. 8. Employment Service. Figures for all other years exclude the value of central- 
ized services performed by parent agency. 

8 Figures prior to 1941 do not agree with U. 8. Treasury because of adjustments which have been made to 
exclude collections from interstate railroads and transfers to unemployment trust fund accounts of States 
that did not have unemployment insurance laws in 1936. 

4 Estimated. 


Mr. Goopwin. I think that would be of general interest, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Ture. Senator Dworshak, do you have questions? 

Senator Dworsuak. Will the Chief of the Farm Placement Service 
testify or will you? 

Mr. Goopwin. He is here and will be glad to answer any questions 
that you have. 

Senator Tuyre. Mr. Goodwin, I want to thank you for the splendid 
report that you have presented to us. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have been very 
courteous. 

This is Don Larin. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Larin, I should like to know how many 
persons are employed in the Farm Placement Bureau. 

Senator Tuyr. Before you start that, there are two items not 
covered this morning but scheduled for this morning. We will resume 
tomorrow and I will permit you, Senator Dworshak, to continue with 
the questioning that you want to do at this point. I have committed 
myself to take the Chair in the Senate at this particular time. When 
we resume tomorrow, we will resume at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Goopwrn. Senator, may I make one explanation before you 
start your questions here? 

Senator DworsHak (presiding). Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. We are still scheduled to testify on the Mexican 
farm program. That is a substantial part of Mr. Larin’s responsi- 
bility. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is it included in your program? 
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Mr. Goopwin. We kept it separate from our regular farm appro- 
priation. In my statement on the salaries and expenses for the 
Bureau, we included the regular farm program, but I just want to 
make it clear that there are the two. 

Senator DworsHak. You did not discuss the Mexican farm angle? 

Mr. Goopwin. We did not discuss it yet. 


EMPLOYEES IN WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Senator DworsHak. We will not get into it at this time. 

Will you answer the question about the number of personnel in the 
Washington office? 

Mr. Larin. Our basic budget, as I recall is 28. 

Mr. Love. Twenty-eight is correct on the basic budget. 

Mr. Lari. There is a total of 67 that are allocated including the 
regions. 

Senator DworsHak. What does that include, counting everyone 
in the Washington office and the regions but not in the States? 

Mr. Larin. That is right. The 67 includes everybody in the 
Washington office and the regions, 


NUMBER OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Senator DworsHax. How many regional offices do you have? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have 13 now and have been in the process of 
closing 2 of them, making 11. 

Senator DworsHak. All of the State employees of the farm 
placement program are on State payrolls, is that correct? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. It comes out of the grants to States? Early 
in this hearing, the request was made by the head of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards for $105,000, for 26 employees, to establish a new 
activity designed to counsel and advise the State offices of farm place- 
ment. Do you know anything about that proposal? 

Mr. Larin. As I recall, Senator, it was not designed to advise the 
State farm placement offices, but looked toward a promotion of im- 
provement of certain factors such as housing and so on. 

Senator DworsHak. Why should not that be under the supervision 
of your agency instead of under the Bureau of Labor Standards? 


HOUSING 


Mr. Larin. Well, we do work with portions of those laws. We are 
interested in good housing, too, as a means of stabilizing the farm 
force, and we work primarily with the farmers themselves. We do 
not attempt to promote legislation in respect to housing. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, is it your understanding that the proposal 
made by the Bureau of Labor Standards was essentially for legislation 
to improve housing? 

Mr. Larin. It was my understanding that it would look toward 
supplying information to States on such things as legislation govern- 
ing housing and other related activities. 
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MIGRATORY LABOR PROGRAMS 


Senator DworsHak. Well, I will quote from that proposal: 

The proposed program is designed to develop a unified Federal approach to action 
on migratory labor problems and to give assistance to State agencies whereby 
State programs will be stimulated and expanded. It will entail cooperation with 
Federal and State governmental organizations and committees, grower and 
workers associations, education, church and civic organizations, and other State 
and local groups. 

I would like to have a brief comment from you. Jt seems to me 
that you are qualified better than the Director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards to attempt to justify a creation of a new function and a 
new agency for this specific purpose. 

Mr. Goopwin. Would you like for me to comment, sir? I would be 
glad to. 

Senator Dworsnax. I assume that your title, Mr. Larin, is Chief, 
Farm Placement Service? 

Mr. Larin. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. It seems peculiar to me that another agency 
in the Department of Labor should request $105,000 from our sub- 
committee to establish a new bureau to supervise activities connected 
with migratory farm labor. 1 understand that you supervise that 
program. ‘That is difficult to reconcile. I want to know what you 
think about it. 

Mr. Larry. It is my understanding that they would do a different 
type of work than we engage in. We work with farmers to encourage 
housing, but we do not work with committees or groups in the State 
on housing laws. We work directly with farmers, or attempt to 
work, in respect to certain welfare angles, if we find in a particular 
community that you get someone who is ill, but we do not attempt to 
formulate overall programs or advise the States in that regard. We 
work with the individual. I believe that is the general distinction. 

Senator Dworsnak. Has anyone from another agency conferred 
with you concerning this proposed program? 

Mr. Larin. Yes. That is, in the Department of Labor. 

Senator Dworswak. Mrs. McConnell? 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuak. Do you not think that if any such activity 
were initiated that you could do it more efficiently than the other 
bureau probably could? 

Mr. Larin. Well, Senator, I believe there are two fields. We 
concern ourselves directly with the employer and worker rather than 
with promotion of overall State laws, or research into various types of 
laws. We are concerned directly with the operation itself. I think 
that is the distinction between the two. 

Senator DworsHak. Has your opinion been sought concerning this 
proposed program? 

Mr. Lartin. Yes, it has, Senator, and we did not consider that 
there was an overlap or duplication in the objectives of the two 
divisions of the Department. 


RELATION TO FARM PLACEMEN'1 PROGRAM 


Senator DworsnaKk. Do you think it is an essential part of your 
farm placement program? 
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Mr. Lari. I think it could perform a very essential function be- 
cause in many respects some of these things are just beginning to 
come about, and various States are taking an interest in some of the 
aspects of this farm-labor program that has not been generally covered. 
In Wisconsin they have a commission appointed. They have passed 
hew housing laws. ‘The ‘Vy pi assed one in the State of Arizona recentl iy, 
one in Minnesota, and the one Wisconsin, - Het with camp laws 
governing general conditions of the camps an d so forth. We have 
the proble m and we have had a resolution of it within our own organ- 
ization, of the fact that these migrants come in and in many cases 
they are not eligible for welfare benefits 

Someone is taken seriously ill and we try to handle it on a catch-as 
catch-can basis more or less, but we are not equipped to talk to Stat 
officials in an attempt to develop overall planning in giving these 
people consideration. 

Senator DworsHak. What percentage of the placements you make 
for farm labor consists of migrant workers? 

Mr. Lartn. We do not have exact figures on it, Senator, but it 
would be my guess that it would probably run about 300,000 

Senator Dworsuak. What percentage, 10 or 20 percent of your 
total placement? 

Mr. Larin. I mean 3 million. I would guess it is in the neighbor- 
hood of 30 percent. 

Senator DworsHak. Thirty percent of your total Placement con- 
sists of migrant workers imported from other sections 

Mr. Larin. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you have any comment, Mr. Goodwin? 
| did not want to et a off but 1 wanted to get Mr. Larin’s views. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think he covered it well. At this stage we are not 
equipped to do a promotion job except w hat we do individually with 
the farmer. I do not know whether you call that promotional 

Senator Dworsuak. | was going to ask you sat you meant by 
promotional. 

RECRUITMENT OF FARM WORKERS 


Mr. Goopvwin. Well, when a farmer wants us to get seme help in 
for his harvest, we have the question of recruiting for him and it is a 
supply-and-demand situation, and our experience indicates very 
clearly that the farmer who has decent housing has a better chance of 
recruiting the workers. We do not tell him that he has to or anything 
about it. We tell him what the facts are and make suggestions and, 
if he wants to know what the best kind of housing is, we have a little 
information on that, too 

Senator DworsHak. Do you not think that in the past decade 
since the beginning of World War Il we have had diversified experience 
in handling migrant-farm labor? For instance, in my State of Idaho 


the State director does an excellent job Do you not think that it is 
quite a late date to begin to plan for nO TATE ns and chenges in this 
whole program and that we have a quire da lot of practical experience 


in the past 10 years, and that, on the basis that migrant labor is not 
available where undesirable housing is provided, the farmer who has 
to rely upon migrant labor recognizes 
and other facilities which attract that 


iat he has to furnish housing 


tl 
labor? It seems to me at this 
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late date that it is not necessary to begin to revise and change this 
whole program. Do you think it is? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say, Senator, as you have indicated that 
we have made a lot of progress, much more than the farmer is given 
credit for in a lot of instances. Some of these articles appearing in 
the newspapers and magazines have been pretty scurrilous in my 
opinion. I must say from my observation over the country that 
there is still a lot of progress to be made, and it is spotty. 

Senator DworsHak. In some States. Some States have developed 
outstanding programs and some have not? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is not an even picture. 

Senator DworsHak. Why should it be necessary to establish a new 
Federal agency to take care of a few backward States? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not know that it is an agency. 

Mr. Dopson. I purposely kept quiet, Senator, because I thought 
you wanted the viewpoints of the others. It is a project within an 
existing Bureau and not a new agency. 


FARM WAGE RATES 


Senator DworsHak. You were present the other day and they pre- 
sented charts from 1949 showing that farm wages were about 55 
cents an hour. Yesterday before the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agriculture I inquired and found that 
their statistics indicate that the average farm labor wage is 85 cents 
an hour, a discrepancy which proves how difficult it is for these appro- 
priations subcommittees to get accurate information. 


Mr. Dopson. I am going to check, too, on this 55 cents versus 


85 cents. 

Senator DworsHak. I suppose that figure was for 1949? 

Mr. Donrson. I am going to check that. 

Senator DworsHak. You had better confer with the Department 
of Agriculture on that. 

Mr. Dopson. I have made a note on that. 

Senator DworsnHak. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not have anything. 

Senator DworsHak. We will recess then until tomorrow morning 
at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., Thursday, April 16, 1953, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 17, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 17, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, ae Gs 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-41, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Dirksen. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR OF BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY; E. L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; 
ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE; R. G. WAGENET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE; DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT 
SERVICE; EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND 
EXPENDITURES; H. DANIEL DARLING, CHIEF, ACTIVITY ANAL- 
YSIS BRANCH; DR. CALVIN B. SPENCER, MEDICAL DIRECTOR, 
CHIEF, FOREIGN QUARANTINE DIVISION, PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE; JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, AND V. S. HUDSON, 
ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE, MEXICAN Farm LABOR PROGRAM 


Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program: For expenses, not a 
wise provided for, necessary to carry out the functions of the Department of 
Labor under the Act of July 12, 1951 (Public Law 78), including temporary 
employment of persons without regard to the civil service laws, [[$2,800,000: 
Provided, That the general provisions applicable to the De partment of Tatas 
tained in the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953, shall apply to tl 
funds appropriated herein in the same manner as if this appropriation were a part 
of that Act] $1,600,000. 


[Extract from Public Law 78—82d ¢ 
TitLe V—AGRICULTURAI 


Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting ir 
commodities and products as the Secretary 
by supplying agricultural workers from the 
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arrangements between the United States and the Republic of Mey 
Secretary of Labor is authorized 
1) to recruit such workers (including any such workers wh 
resided in the United States for the preceding five years, or 
temporarily in the United States under legal entry 
2) to establish and operate reception centers at or near the place f 
actual entry of such workers into the continental United States for the 
purpose of receiving and housing such workers while arrangements are 
being made for their employment in, or departure from, the continental 
United States 
3) to provide transportation for such workers from recruitment 
centers outside the continental United States to such reception eenter 
and transportation from such reception centers to such re I 
centers after termination of employ ment 
t) to provide such workers with such subsistence, emergency 
care, and burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial expenses in ar 
case) as may be or become necessary during transportation authorized 
by paragraph (3) and while such workers are at reception centers 
5) to assist such workers and employers in negotiating contracts for 
agricultural employment (such workers being free to accept or declins 
agricultural emplovment with any eligible employer and to choose the 
type of agricultural employment they desire, and eligible employer 
being free to offer agricultural employment to any workers of their 
choice not under contract to other employers) ; 
6) to guarantee the performance by employers of provisions of such 
contracts relating to the payment of wages or the furnishing of trans- 
portation. 


Analysis of appropriation base for fiscal year 1954 
‘ . d ¢ Jd 


Appropriation, 1953 . 2, 800, 000 
ss: 


Transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship 15, 000 
Estimated savings, 1953 105, 000 


Total estimated direct obligations for 1953 2, 650, 000 
Estimate of appropriation for 1954 1, 600, 000 
Net change requested for 1954 1. 050, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1953 


mate 1954 


A mount 


1. Determining 
quirement $150, 300 : $85, 100 
Supplying foreign labor 
ments 105 51, 700 936, 000 
Determining compl 
contract provisior 493, 000 297, 700 
Establishing pr vilir 
rates ( 385, 300 213, 500 | 53 | 188, 600 — 196, 700 
Legal services f 92, 300 15 50, 100 | 12 0,000 | —3 52, 300 
Executive dire 
agement 5s 277,400 | 5 7,400} 49] 149,900} —4| —127, 500 


Total direct obligations 342 |2, 650, 000 : s 000 | 296 |1, 600,000 | —46 |—1, 050, 000 
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Obligations by obiects 


Total number of pert 
Full-time equivalent 
Average number of 


Personal services 

rravel 

rransportation of thing 
Communication vices 
Rents and utility serv 
Printing and reproductior 
Other contractual service 
Services performed by other agencie 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 

l'axes and assessments 


Total obligations 


Senator Toye. The committee will come to order, please 

The first item this morning is for salaries and expenses of the Mexi- 
can farm-labor program for which we have a revised estimate in the 
amount of $1,600,000 and 296 e mployees to provide for the operation 
only through December 31 of 1953 when the law expires 

This is a reduction from the original estimate of $140,000 and 46 
fewer employees. 

The House has within the past few days passed H. R. 3480, extend- 
ing for 3 years, to December 31, 1956, the provisions of the present law. 

Should the Senate pass the bill and it become the law, the Depart- 
ment will need to present a revised budget, but we should take your 
testimony on the present estimate and then if the law is extended you 
will be afforded an opportunity so submit and justify the revised 
estimate. 

Mr. Goodwin, you may proceed. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

I have a statement here I would like to read, if it is satisfactory with 
the committee. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sit 


REDUCTION IN REQUEST 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, our 
request for vy —_ ition of the Mexican farm-labor. program for the 
period July l » December 31, 1953, has been reduced $140,000, to 
$1,600,000. 

We had originally estimated that about 275,000 workers would be 
needed in 1954 and that 192,300 would be contracted in the July- 
December 1953 period. 

Recent revisions in some crop goals, particularly cotton, have 
softened this estimate somewhat. In making our reduction to 
$1,600,000 this factor was considered 

Of the requested amount, $100,000 is for liquidation of the program 
if Public Law 78 is not extended beyond December 31, 1953. The 
Department is recommending extension of Public Law and, as 
you just said, it passed the House the day before yesterday—and if 
it is extended, $2,600,000 will be required for the full fises le year 
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FEEDING AND HOUSING 





In this operation we are doing a lot more than recruiting Mexican 
workers. Last year, for example, we engaged in a restaurant busi- 
ness which supplied over 2 million meals. 

Senator Tuyr. This restaurant business is just wherever you need 
to feed the people? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is explained later in the statement in terms of 
the discussion of these centers that we have to maintain under this 
program. 

Senator Toye. Then I shall withhold my question. 

Mr. Goopwin. We housed over 200,000 men for various periods of 
time, and we were engaged in a transportation operation involving 
the hauling of men over 1,000 miles by bus and rail. 

We have responsibilities for medical care for men who are ill or are 
injured. We have responsibilities for the satisfactory settlement of 
the thousands of disputes which arise between these foreign workers 
and American employers, and we have the ever-present responsibility 
of maintaining satisfactory relations with a sovereign government 
whose interests and viewpoints do not always coincide with ours. 


PROCEDURE 





FOR 





HIRING OF 





MEXICAN WORKERS 


Section 503 of the law requires the Secretary of Labor to apply 
three tests to the request of an employer to employ Mexican workers. 

The first is to determine that sufficient domestic workers are not 
available. 

Second, that the employment of foreign workers will not adversely 
affect the wages and working conditions of American workers. 

Third, that reasonable efforts have been made to attract American 
workers to these jobs at wages and hours of work comparable to those 
offered foreign workers. 

These previsions of the law can be stated rather simply, but carrying 
them out involves reconciling conflicting viewpoints and establishing 
an organization to do the necessary work involved. 

Senator Dirksen. How do you determine the first of those criteria? 

Mr. Goopwin. That sufficient domestic workers are not available? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. That, too, Senator, is developed in the testimony. 
I would be glad to answer you now if you wish. 

Senator DirksEN. You mean it is in the statement? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. All right. 

Mr. Goopwin. If it is not satisfactory I will pick it up. 

As I proceed, I shall attempt to outline some of the activities which 
become necessary in administering Public Law 78. The international 
agreement also affects our operations. 

For instance, it contains the provision, authorized by Public Law 
78, that the United States Government shall guarantee the wages and 
transportation costs owed by an employer to a Mexican worker. This 
necessitates the recording of the employment of each worker and 
examining employer records to ascertain that wages and transporta- 
tion have been paid to the worker in cases of dispute. 

I would like to discuss briefly each of the major activities in this 
request. 
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DETERMINING FORBIGN-LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


For “Determining foreign-labor requirements,” we are requesting 3 
headquarters and 16 regional office positions, costing $81,100. This 
is a reduction of two employees from 1953. 

In addition to determining the number of foreign workers needed, 
regional-oflice employees otherwise direct and operate the foreign- 
worker program in the field. In determining the number of foreign 
workers required, it is necessary to analyze all available labor-market 
information and evaluate recruitment efforss to assure full utilization 
of the domestic labor supply. 

In addition, regional-office employees check to see that minimum 
requirements are fulfilled as to adequacy of housing, water supply, 
sanitary facilities, and feeding and sleeping facilities. 

Senator, this is the part that applies to your question. I do not 
think it answers it completely. Let me just describe what the process 
is. 


STATE OFFICE PROCEDURI 


The request for foreign workers originates in the local office of the 
Employment Service. That, as you know, is an office that is operated 
by the State. They first apply the test as to whether there are any 
domestic workers available in their area. If there are not any avail- 
able in their area, they send the order to their State office where they 
take a look at other areas in the State to determine whether they can 
induce people from other areas in the State to move and take this 
farm employment that is available. If their conclusion is that there 
are no people in the State that will take that employment they send 
it on in and it comes into Washington to the office through our regional 
office. We make the determination here as to whether there are 
any employees elsewhere in the country that might be induced to go 
into that area. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


We make that decision based on reports we get from the State 
Employment Services over the country. It is only after we have 
taken a look at it from the standpoint of availability any place in the 
country that we certify that Mexican workers are needed for that area. 

Does that answer your question? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, except I do not see the need for such a staff 
and for 11 regional offices in order to do an evaluation job on paper, 
because that is a paper job you do. 

Mr. Goopwrn. It is more than a paper job. It involves also actual 
assistance in the transfer of the people at the time they are needed 

Senator Tuye. Assuming the Red River Valley at Grand Forks, 
sugar-beet operations and onions, needed 500 workers and the em- 
ployment office in St. Paul were unable to obtain those workers, then 
just what is the procedure? 

Mr. Goopwin. The employment office in St. Paul? 

Senator Tuyn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is the local office, you mean, in St. Paul? 

Senator Tuyn. Yes, sir; that is a State office? 

Mr. Goopwin. Oh, the State office? 
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Senator Tuyr. Yes. 
Mr. Goopwin. They have already decided that they cannot get 
them elsewhere in the State? 

Senator Taye. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. They would send that request to our regional office 

Senator Tuy. And that would be where? 

Mr. Goopwin. That would be in Chicago, and they would decide 
whether there was labor available in any of the other States in that 
region. 

If there were not, they would send it on into Washington and we 
would make the same kind of determination here. 

[t sounds like it is necessary to take a look at the country as a whole 
ineach case. Actually, it is not because the labor-market information 
that we get from the States is organized for use and the fellows in the 
Washington office who are responsible for that operation know when 
one of those orders comes in where the surpluses are and they take a 
look only at those areas where there are surpluses, in terms of the 
possibility of getting some domestic labor into that area. 


RECRUITMENT 





OF 





DOMESTIC 





WORKERS 


Unless there is a normal migratory stream that goes in the direction 
of the need, the chances are not very good in recruiting domestic 
workers. 

One of the things we are trying to do, which is developed later in the 
statement, is to stimulate more of these migratory streams where they 
are needed. 

Senator Tuyr. Assuming there is this need for 500 men in the Red 
River Valley and the regional office in Chicago must refer the question 
to you, will they have made contacts with other regional offices before 
they bring it to the attention of the Washington office? 

Mr. Goopwin. Will the State? 

Senator Tuyr. No, the regional office in Chicago. 

Mr. Goopwin. They may. We have tried to simplify this process 
in order to speed it up. 

Senator Turn. That is the purpose of my question. I just want 
to know whether your office here would have to be burdened with 
that every time a regional office found that they did not have the 
available manpower in their region. 

I wondered whether it was flexible enough so that they would con- 
tact the region in Little Rock, Ark., and Little Rock has gone through 
the peak of their season’s workload and they would reply, ‘‘We will 
have available here 400 men at such and such a time which we think 
will be available in time for the harvest load that you are faced with 
up there in the Red River Valley,” because that is the northern region. 
And if the other additional 100 men are not available at Little Rock, 
would you then refer it to Dallas or some place like that to get the 
additional hundred, or would it all have to come from the Chicago 
regional office to the Washington office and you in turn assign people 
here to make the contact with the Little Rock and the Dallas offices, 
or the Denver office? 
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What I am getting at is 
here and from Washington 
Denver, or other points—where\ 
I am thinking about the duplicati 
Mr. Goopwin. There is no d iplic atio 
man. Actually the way the kinc. of proble 
handled is this We get a preseason report 
you know, develops very fast once it 
warmer weather than you anticipated ani 
very fast 
Senator Ture. I am very familiar with it becauss been on 
the phone a good many times between ( hicago and Washington and 


other points trying to get men when they were absolutely in need of 


them up in the valley because they either were threatened with frost 


conditions, as they sometimes are in the fall, or the hot weather had 


brought the harvest much faster than anticipated, and it was there to 
be taken care of in the next 10 days or there was a creat loss sustained 
Mr. Goopwin. One of the points dev ‘loped toward the end of th 
statement relates to a device that we have d veloped to meet this 
kind of situation. 
We cet what we call a preseason report from the States 
rather detailed evaluation of what they consider the labor mar] 
problems of the farms in that State are, what the demand is going to 
be, and the best estimate they can give as to when the demand is 


going Lo develop. 
FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FEEDING AND HOUSING 


Senator Ture. You mentioned the feeding and sleeping facilities 
How many meals do you find you have to furnish an individual 
worker in a season at one specific time? 

For instance, a worker is being recruited; for how many days have 
you found it necessary to furnish meals to an individual? Do 
run beyond 2 or 3 days at one particular time? 

Mr. Goopwin. It runs from 9 to 10 meals. 

Senator Toye. Nine or ten meals, three meals a day. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is a little over 3 days. That includes in and out 

We handle them in two places coming in and going out, : C 
develop in the statement. 

The centers are in Mexico where they are recruited 

Senator Toye. That is the only place you furnish meals’ 

Mr. Goopwin. No. Then we have the point at the border wher 
the employer comes to pick them up and where the actual contracting 
is done. 

Senator Ture. Once the contract has been made you no longer 
have to furnish meals as they are being transported to the area where 
the employment will be? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. The entire cost of the m« 
charged against the employer. He pays a fee which used to be $15 
per man. It has now been reduced to $11. That covers the cost of 
these meals that you are asking about and also covers the transporta- 
tion cost to the border; that is, from the place where he is recruited 
in Mexico to the border. 


] 


ais 18 
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Then the employer is responsible for the transportation cost from 
the border to the place of employment. 
Senator THyr. So that you have to advance it, but you are re- 
imbursed? 
Mr. Goopwin. That is right, and as things stand now, Mr. Chair- 
man, we are working on employer money. 


















WORKING CAPITAL SURPLUS 
The Congress appropriated originally a million dollars as a re- 
volving fund and we worked with that, but we developed a surplus 
and the million dollars has been returned to the Treasury and we 
now have approximately $1,700,000 in the fund, which represents 
the amount collected from employers over and above what the pro- 
gram has cost. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you retrieve all the administrative cost of 
the program? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, just those costs that are directly attached to 
transporting the men. In other words, meals and transportation. 


Public Law 78 provides that administrative costs will be paid by 
the Federal Government. 







REQUEST 





FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 





Senator Tuy. You have a request here for 3 headquarters and 16 
regional office positions costing $81,100. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Tuy. This is a reduction of two employees from 1953. 
You say: 






In addition to determining the number of foreign workers needed, regional 
office employees otherwise direct and operate the foreign worker program in the 


field. 






Mr. Goopwyn. These fellows in the regional office have the super- 
vision of the compliance men. They evaluate the recruitment that 
has been undertaken in the States for domestic workers to make sure 
that we are not bringing foreign workers in any area where domestic 
workers could be recruited. 

Sometimes there is pressure brought for the use of Mexican workers 
and I think in general the States welcome our taking a look at the 
situation to back them up on turning down the use of foreign workers 
in some cases, 





















ILLEGAL ENTRIES 








Senator Dirksen. In addition to the members who are brought in, 
how many wetbacks actually remain here and find gainful employment 
before the Immigration Service catches them and takes them back? 

Mr. Goopwin. There are no really reliable figures on that, Senator. 
The only thing we have are some guesses and they vary widely. The 
only figures we have are the ones on the number of apprehensions on 
the part of the Immigration Service. 

Do you have those, Mr. Love? 

Mr. Love. Yes, here is a map furnished by the Immigration 
Service and shows by districts the apprehensions over several years. 

Mr. Goopwin. Can we take this out and just show it to the 
committee? 
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This may give you some insight into the problem. In connection 
with that point, Senator Dirksen, we are quite sure that the wet- 
backs that are coming in along the border are not working nearly as 
much as they used to. We made some checks, particularly in the 
Imperial Valley and in other areas of California. 

We have pepe it said that there are just as many coming in as 
there used to be. I do not tnink even that is accurate. However, 
we know from checking with a lot of those that do come in that they 
are not getting the employment. We have had pretty good coopera- 
tion from the e mployers in that area, and they are refusing to employ 
the wetbacks. Occasionally, you will get an employer who does not 
cooperate, but the farm asseciations down there have taken a very 
tough stand on this and they have told their members that they 
either have to cooperate on the program or get out of the association, 
We have had excellent cooperation from most of them on that point. 

That means to me that in time the Mexicans will learn that it is 
not worthwhile to sneak in over the border and it will definitely cut 
down on the wetback problem. 

Some tests that have been run by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service in some of our cities, including Chicago, as I recall, have 
shown that quite a few wetbacks have gotten up north and into 
industry. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service has made quite a few 
apprehensions in some of the northern cities and have sent them back, 
but there are undoubtedly lots of them who have not been sent back. 

Part of that problem is a holdover from the large numbers that were 
brought in in World War II and some of it is more recent, of course. 

Senator Taye. All right, sir 


SUPPLYING FOREIGN LABOR REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Goopwin. I should like to discuss next the activity of supplying 
foreign labor requirements, for which we are requesting 82 full-time 
positions, and 119.9 man-years of temporary employment at a total 
cost of $865,300. 

This is a reduction of 23 full-time positions from the 1953 level. 
Of ma employees 4 » are emp loyed a it the headquarters in Washington 
and 9 are employed in Mexico City with the remaining employees 
oti employed in the reception and migration centers. 


MEXICO CITY OFFICE 


The Mexico City office supervises the operation of the program in 
Mexico; maintains liaison with the Mexican Government, and 
contractors, supplying the program with transportation, feeding, and 
medical services, and performs housekeeping functions such as payroll 
and voucher audit for Mexican and American employees in Mexico. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


A staff of five employees in Washington is responsible for supervision 
of contract arrangements and performance relating to transportation, 
maintenance, feeding, medical, rental, photographic, laundry, and 
other services for both the migration and reception centers. 
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MIGRATORY STATIONS IN MEXICO 


We operate five migratory stations in Mexico. In these centers 
we have requested 18 full-time positions and the equivalent of 67.4 
man-years of temporary employment. 

Peak employment last year was 130. 

These centers are located at Monterrey, 146 miles south of Browns- 
ville; aaa 224 miles south of El Paso; Durango, 535 miles 
south of El Paso: lrapuato, 1,004 miles south of El Paso; and Guad- 
alajara, 1,331 miles south of the reception center serving California, 
and 1,095 miles south of the center at Nogales, Ariz. 

While we recruit workers at Guadalajara, this Government only 
obligates itself for transportation to Nogales and Calexico, Calif., 
in the amount that it would cost from Hermosillo, Mexico, which is 
about 175 miles south of Nogales, and 455 miles from Calexico. 











SCREENING 





OF WORKERS AT MIGRATORY STATIONS 
At a migratory station, workers preselected by the Mexican Govern- 
ment are interviewed by representatives of the Employment Service 
All of the interviewers speak Spanish and their task is to select men 
who are bona fide farmworkers. The worker is then referred to a 
group of Mexican doctors under contract to the United States for 
physical examinations. 

After the physical test, he is vaccinated for smallpox and briefed 
on conditions of climate and probable employment. 

Those accepted are given meals until dispatched by train or bus 
for the border. Each worker is given a conditional entry permit and 
is listed on a transportation manifest. 

Each trainload of men and each bus caravan is accompanied by an 
escort or escorts who keep count of the men and secure conductors’ 
concurrence in numbers transported, see that men are fed, verify the 
number of meals served, settle disputes, and advise reception centers 
on the American side of the border of the Roose of the train. 

We were rereading this yesterday, Mr. Chairm: an, and we thought 
there might arise the question of why you have to keep track of the 
train, but I assure you on these Mexican trains you have to keep track 
of them and the margin of variation in the schedule is really terrific. 

Senator Tuyx. I have been there. 

Mr. Goopwin. I need say no more. 


Senator Tuyr. You need say nothing further about that question. 


RECEPTION 





CENTER 





Mr. Goopwin. On arrival at the border, 
busses and taken to the reception center. 

This is a sketchy outline of the activities of a migration station, 
which does not cover such problems as emergencies because of late 
trains, problems of sanitation and complications involved in great 
fluctuations in demand and supply of workers. 

We maintain reception centers located at El Centro, Calif.; Nogales, 
Ariz.; El Paso, Eagle Pass, and Harlingen, Tex. 

To man these centers we have requested 50 full-time positions and 
the equivalent of 52.5 man-years of temporary employment. Last 
year peak employment was 256. 


the men are loaded on 
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At these centers, the incoming men are fed, issued blankets, and 
assigned to cots if they are to be held overnight, and directed to shower 
rooms. 

After the men are selected by the employer, reception cent 
employees prepare contracts which are then checked for accuracy 

Aside from the responsibility for feeding, housing, contracting, and 
transporting the men, the reception center personnel also inspect 
vehicles if men are to be hauled by truck, to see that they have fixed 
seats, a water keg, and a tarpaulin top and that a safety inspection has 
been made. 

In addition, if the men are to be fed en route, reception-center 
employees make sure that the employ er has made provisions for meals 

Other reception-center duties are scheduling approved employe 
for contracting and securing payment for the workers ordered. It 
necessary to maintain fiscal and worker records, schedule and appot 
tion available workers daily between different employers, and initiate 
refunds to employers where necessary. 

After the worker has completed his work assignment and terminat 
his contract the repatriation process begins. Each individual 
interviewed to see if he has a claim and arrangements are made for 
his transportation with meals en route to 1 of 3 points in Mexi 
Monterrey, Hermosillo, or Chihuahua. 


DETERMINING COMPLIANCE WITH CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


The next activity is determining compliance with contract 
visions, for which we are requesting 81 positions costing $275 
This is a reduction of 7 positions from our 1953 level 

Of these 81 positions 6 are in the headquarters office and are engage 
in directing the compliance program, assuring uniformity of 
tation of the agreement and the work contract, developing trainin 
materials and training the field staff 

Appeals from joint determinations by Mexican consu 
compliance men are reviewed and recommendations submitted 
remaining positions are divided between 59 compliance officers and 
16 clerical employes Ss operating ip the field un ler the direction of the 
regional offices. 

The primary objective of this staff is to make sure that workers and 
employers understand their responsibilities under Public Law 78 and 


interpre 


ls and 


the international agreement and the individual work contract so as 
to assure observance of their provisions 


COMPLAINTS FROM MEXICAN GOVERNMENT 


Until last season, the Mexican Government lodged frequent com- 
plaints with regard to the enforcement of the terms of the workers’ 
contracts. In our opinion some of these complaints were justified, 
and many were not. 

It was not until the passage of Public Law 78 that we were able to 
put on a field force whieh operates in the interest of both the farmer 
and the worker and settle these complaints 

Our compliance men speak Spanish and they are thoroug! 
in the content of the agreement and contract 

With their assistance every worker has an opportunity 
to Mexico to voice any complaint, real o1 Imaginary, 
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that very few workers return to Mexico with unsettled claims, and a 
greatly reduced number of farmers have found themselves on the 
ineligible list as a result of complaints. 

There is provision for appeal by either the worker or the farmer from 
joint decisions of the Mexican consul and the representatives of the 
United States Government in the field, but not 1 percent of the dis- 
putes ever reached the Washington office. 

These field men perform other functions with reference to Mexican 
labor. They recontract workers from one employer to another, mak- 
ing records on the Immigration Service admittance cards, where 
workers are transferred, supervise filling out and signing of contracts, 
collect moneys due the United States, and make reports to keep track 
of the workers involved. 


ESTABLISHING PREVAILING WAGE 





RATES 











The activity “Establishing prevailing wage rates,” does not prop- 
erly describe the functions which are included under this activity. 
In addition to the prevailing wages, there are four other functions 
performed under this heading, collec ‘ting data and preparing estimates 
of foreign farm labor needs, conducting special farm labor market 
studies, developing farm labor market analysis methods, and main- 
taining farm labor market statistical reports. For these 5 functions 
we are neemneetne 53 positions at a cost of $188,600. 

In 1953 the Congress approved 73 positions for these functions. 
During 1953 we used 60 of these nesitions, Our 1954 request has 
been reduced by 7 more positions. 

For the collection and analysis of data needed to determine labor 
needs, we are requesting 15 positions at a cost of $46,650. Agri- 
cultural labor supply estimates must be made in terms of individual 
agricultural crop area. 

It has been necessary, therefore, to define over 300 of these areas. 
In this way labor supply information, reflecting both local and non- 
local migrant*labor supply, is related to information on farm labor 
requirements. 

Through these area reports, we are better able to determine the 
extent to which an inadequate local labor supply must be supple- 
mented and a sound recruitment program can be undertaken to 
assure that farm employers will have the necessary farmworkers. 

Labor market information on labor supply and demand, taking 
into account crop goal and acreages, is reviewed in advance of the 
active agricultural season, in order to develop an organized labor 
recruitment and placement program for farm employers. 

During the course of the season the changing character of the farm 
labor market situation is frequently analyzed so as to avoid the 
development of labor shortages or surpluses. The information is 
collected and used by the State agencies in their own internal farm 
labor programs and by the Department in bringing about better 
farm labor supply situations between States and for determining the 
needs for employment of foreign farmworkers. 
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SPECIAL STUDIES OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


For conducting special studies in the field of agricultural labor we 
are requesting 8 positions at a cost of $22,700. These studies are 
designed to disclose agricultural labor market areas where labor supply 
potential can oi increased so as to reduce foreign labor needs. ‘This 
potential can be realized by creating new migrant movements, by the 
scheduling of workers between jobs in ohne or more areas, and the 
rerouting of workers who are returning 
maximum utilization of their services 

It seems clear to me that it was the intention of the Congress that 
the Secretary of Labor should take such actions as I have indicated 
to assure himself that domestic labor is bemg given opportunity for 
employment before importing foreign workers ; 

Senator Ture. Is this a new function that you are proposing? It 
requires 8 positions at a cost of $22,700. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is one, Mr. Chairman, that we have undertaken 
since this Mexican farm program started. We found when we got 
into this field that there was a great dearth of information on farm- 
workers, as compared with the information available on the nonfarm- 
workers. 

We were constantly tol ' by people who were opposed to this farm- 
worker program that there are great areas in this country where there 
are unemployed people and if we would just go in and do a recruiting 
job in those areas we would not need to obtain any foreign workers 

We knew that the recruitment efforts that were put on by the 
State agencies indicated the desired results. We did not have all the 
facts as to the available labor in those areas or the reasons why the 
people would not move. Or even whether an adequate job of recruit- 
ment had been done. So in the last year or year and a half 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agricult ural Economics we have been 
making some studies of these areas. 

These pamphlets contain a study of four areas. I think you 
gentlemen might be interested in it. It has just come out. It is a 
study that has been made jointly by the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. It gives us 
valuable information that can be used in attempting to make recruit- 
ment in some of these areas. 

We think it will improve our recruitment efforts in these areas 

Senator Ture. It is just about this simple, is it not, in some respects: 

That you cannot get American workers willing to go out and top 
beets where they are still topping by hand? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is certainly an important part of it for that 
type of employment. 

Senator Ture. That is just stoop labor and an American will not 
resort to stoop labor as long as he can find employment otherwise. 

Mr. Goopwin. With that type of employment that is true, but 
there are a great number of these Mexicans that are now used on 
labor that is not stoop labor. 

Senator Tuyen. I will grant you that. How long do you think you 
are going to need the 8 positions that you have requested at a cost of 
$22,700, because this is a special study? 

Are you going to be engaged in that special study indefinitely? 


r to their homes, to secure 
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You have already made a study which has made it possible for vou 
to compile this excellent record which I have just hurriedly glanced 
through. 

Are you going to have to go on and make additional studies after 
you have made a positive finding? 

Mr. Goopwtn. We should make some surveys and studies in addi- 
tional areas, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toye. You took four central points. 

Mr. Goopwin. In this, yes; that is right. 

My feeling is that in this area of developmental work on the labor 
force as it relates to agriculture there is a big job that ought to be 
covered. 

Senator Tuyr. Could you compile the information from the existing 
State office information? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. We have looked into that pretty completely. 
We started out hopefully because we thought that the Agriculture 
Department could furnish a great deal of this information. 

I think maybe, though, I did not get the import of your question 
first. 

Much of this information we do get from the States, but this is a 
question of studying and analyzing and then of supplementing it, 
but the information available in the local offices of the Employment 
Service is invaluable in developing the studies. It has to be organized, 
analyzed, and disseminated to the rest of the country to be of real 
value. 

Senator Taye. How long do you think these so-called special studies 
in the field of agricultural labor for which you are now requesting 
eight positions at a cost of $22,700 are to continue? 

Is this just a temporary request, or are we going to find this as 
permanent in our future appropriations? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I can see the need for a year or two. I will have to 
confess, Mr. Chairman, that I have not given careful consideration as 
to whether it will be needed beyond that point or not. 


REPORT 





COMPILED 


Senator Tuyr. What led me to give serious thought to it is because 
here you have compiled a report Unemployment and Partial Employ- 
ment of Hired Farm Workers, in four areas and you have the report 
out and this is dated April 1953. 

You are performing this in the fiscal vear of 1953. You are going 
to continue into the fiscal year 1954 to make further studies. 

Where did you get and how much money did you have to do this 
study that you carried out last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Keenan, do you have the answer to that 
question? 

Mr. Keenan. We had 73 positions for these 5 functions that Mr. 
Goodwin is describing. 

Mr. Goopwin. For this in particular? 

Mr. Keenan. We had all of these. We have come down seven 
positions in this whole area of labor market analysis in agriculture. 
We had 73 positions approved by the Congress this year. We hired 
60 people. We are asking for 53 this year. 
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Senator THyr. However, they are not all engaged in the research 
and study. 

Mr. Keenan. We had this number on this work, eight 

Senator Tuyn. That is right, but you are requesting that these 
positions at a cost of $22,700 be continued into fiscal year 1954 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. We had them in 1953 

Senator THyr. You say that you had these same 8 positions at 
about the approximate $22,700 cost engaged in making the study that 
is compiled in this report here; is that true? 

Mr. KEEN AN. Engaged in that and other studies That is 
first one to be published, but they have done more than just t 
lour areas. 

DESIGNATION IN PRIOR BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator THye. Then when you assigned these 8 to this work last 
vear, was that developed in the budget request that you were going to 
assign these S to this study, or did you develop this study program 
after you had received your appropriation? ' 

Mr. Keenan. We said in our justification last year, sir, that we 
were going to conduct some studies in underutilized areas in joint 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

As | recall it, 1 think we gave a general figure of about 20 peopl: 
| do not think we broke it down speci cally that would be dou his 
research work in the underutilized areas 

We did not say eight, | don’t think. We had it in a 
specification. 

Senator Turse. That is what | was thinking. I have not looked 
at last year’s record, but as you explaimed this particular paragraph | 
was trying to recall what the testimony was last year and there just 
seemed to be slightly sort of a new undertaking there 

While we always know that vou are studying it, that has just been 
a constant overall function of trying to ascertain what your labor 
situation needs are, and the transportation, lodging, and meals 

Everybody has been under a constant study. The States are 
studying. Conferences are held all over the States throughout a 
season trying to resolve the problems that are involved in this 
migratory-worker field. 

| have sat in on many conferences when I was governor with the 
farmers and with your representatives in the State, along with the 
State employment office agency. 

We studied it and wrestled with it over those vears and here we a 
again making a study wherein we are going to assign 8 people at a cost 
of $22,700 to continue further study 

I just wondered if we are not studying ourselves into a fog here 

Mr. Krenan. Last year, sir, as 1 recall it, this matter was dis- 
cussed before the committee in the Senate. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


We mentioned, for example, some of the criticisms that had been 
directed at the program in the President’s Commission that studied 
migratory labor and we mentioned I| believe that another committee 
of Congress has in its report stated that in their opinion there were 
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perhaps as many as 3 million underutilized workers in agriculture 
in this country. 

We told this committee last year that in our opinion to do a good 
job in the importation of foreign workers we had to make some studies 
and try to get to the bottom of these statements that were made about 
the availability of domestic workers if we would only go out and find 
them, and | believe, sir, that we specifically stated that we had had 
discussions with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and that we 
were planning with some of the money that we asked from this com- 
mittee last year to make some joint studies, particularly in areas 
where allegations had been made that there were underutilized 
American workers, and this is a result of that. 

Actually, most of the studies which the Department of Agriculture 
has made in previous years—and they have made a number—did 
not get into the practic al kind of results that we have tried to get in 
this ‘study, which is actually asking these workers, “Well, if a job is 
offered in another part of the country, will you go? Here are some 
possible jobs in agriculture. Will you go as a migrant worker or as 
a year-round worker?” 

We have tried in these studies to get a practical result that to the 
best of our knowledge has not been gathered heretofore in broad 
surveys that have been made. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that an argument that we have wasted our 
money with BAE on strictly information curiosities that did not have 
any practical effect? 

Mr. Keenan. I did not mean it that way, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. I would just assume that if they had made 
studies that were not practical we had just wasted a little money 

Mr. Keenan. I do not think they had responsibility of making 
studies specifically designed at trying to find workers available for 
farm jobs. ‘Their studies have been in other areas, as I understand it. 

Senator Dirksen. However, they do survey that whole broad field 
pretty thoroughly; do they not? 

Mr. Keenan. That is why we worked in cooperation with them in 
this. 

Mr. Goopwin. They have not covered this. 

It seems to me the important point on this, Mr. Chairman, is that 
this problem has never been studied under the kind of conditions that 
we have had in the last 2 or 3 years and the kind of conditions which 
we have now, which is one of labor shortage. 


FARMER STUDIES 


You talk about all the meetings that you attended when you were 
governor, and I am familiar with them because I attended some of 
them myself. 

We were concerned there principally with the labor surplus and the 
kind of problems we were looking at were different. 

Senator Taye. In World War II days? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, I was thinking back before that. We did not 
in that period make this kind of a study in these areas of surplus. One 
of the kinds of problems we are including in these studies are the 
effects of mechanization, among other things, for instance, from the 
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cottonpicker. What are the potentialities? What is going to be the 
effect on supply and demand for labor in cotton? 

Cotton happens to be the biggest user of seasonal labor and the 
biggest user of Mexican labor. 

The uses to which the cottonpicker can be put have limitations, 
The attitude of the growers are important in terms of how far it can 
be used. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that we are going to need some little staff 
probably pretty much on a& continuing basis to keep abreast of this 
kind of development and the changes that take place in the economy. 

I do not think it needs to be large, but I do think this is going to be 
pretty largely a recurring need. 

Senator DIRKSEN. How do you go about this study ? What do 
you do? 
~ Mr. Goopwin. I would like to ask if it is satisfactory to the com- 
mittee to have Mr. Darling talk on that. He is much closer to it, 

Senator THYE. That certainly will be satisfactory Lo have Mr. 
Darling give us that report because I am only thinking about some- 
body else might be combing this and we have to try to justify it. 

Mr. Daruine. The way each individual study is approached 
depends, of course, upon what the study is aimed at finding. This is 
only a sample of the most recent study, which was aimed at these 
four areas, but there are other studies in the works at the present time, 


PUERTO RICAN LABOR 


There is one, for example, that is designed to find out to what 
extent we can use more Puerto Rican labor. That is being done in 
cooperation with the Puerto Rican government. 

There is one that Mr. Goodwin just mentioned with respect to 
trying to find out what effect mechanization of cottonpicking will 
have on labor demand. There is a different approach used in each 
of these studies. 

This particular study, if I may illustrate the general procedure 
with respect to this, grew out of a statement that there were large 
numbers of agricultural workers in some areas in the country that 
were not utilized. 

Senator Ture. It came up in the Senate Agriculture Committee 
hearing. It was discussed at length. They charged the importation 
of these workers was at the expense of the domestic workers in many 
areas of the United States. 

We had that at a lengthy hearing in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. I recall that. 

Mr. Darurna. Did they have findings of the study at that time? 

Senator Ture. It was not available 

I do know that you were engaged in making that study. That 
was part of your overall appropriation and authorization, but now 
you come up here with a question that it is going to be continuous 
instead of a finding to be made and a report and that report would 
support the import of labor. 

We find that here is a request that becomes a permanent situation 
and that is what leads me to make the inquiry that I am making to 
make certain that we have not given birth to a new function which 
will blossom into a pretty sizable item before we get through with it. 
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Mr. Daruinc. We are not asking, of course, and not contemplating 
a continuance of a study of these four areas or even of many more 
areas that are in that same category. ‘This is sort of a sample study 
that shows what is possible and what is not possible with respect to 
areas of this type. 

However, there is also, of course, considerable interest in: Why 
can we not use unemployed Puerto Rican workers in lieu of Mexican 
workers? 

There is a charge that Puerto Ricans are too light for heavy work 
and too heavy for the light work. 

Senator THyn. You are always going to find that type of statement. 
Just common sense will tell you that. 

Mr. Darina. Yes. 


PUERTO RICAN FARM STUDY 


Since you are familiar with the four-area study, perhaps I will talk 
about the Puerto Rican study. 

The field work has already been done on that, and at the moment 
it is in the process of being analyzed. That was designed to find out 
what kind of workers came up of their own volition from Puerto Rico 
to work in United States agriculture, where they are located, what 
type of work they are able to do, what the employers think about them 
as workers and as people to have around the farm in general, or to 
have in the community. 

The general purpose was twofold. One was to permit a better 
utilization of the Puerto Rican workers here. 

Included in that was an attempt to show that in actual experience 
a number of Puerto Ricans, particularly in Florida, are working south 
of the Mason-Dixon line without any great problems at all. 

Yet, the Peurto Rican government will not permit official work 
south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

So, this is designed to prove to the Puerto Rican government that 
it can be done successfully, if the findings indicate that. 

Senator Dirksen. Why should we prove it to them? 

Mr. Daruine. Primarily, sir, because they are United States 
citizens that are unemployed and there is a need for farm workers 
and they are primarliy agriculturists. 

Senator Toy. However, it is the government of Puerto Rico that 
you are proving this to. The worker is perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Goopwin. The importance of that is that they maintain a con- 
trol on these workers leaving. They have a law which does not per- 
mit the recruitment of workers in Puerto Rico without the consent of 
the Puerto Rican government, and they take the position that they 
will not approve their use south of the Mason-Dixon line. 

Incidentally, that grew out of an incident in which one of the high 
officials of Puerto Rico was insulted in one of our southern communi- 
ties. He still is an important person in the Puerto Rican Legislature 
and has demanded a continuation of that particular prohibition. 

We thought, if we could bring some objective data to bear on this 
question and show it to some of those officials in Puerto Rico, they 
might cooperate in the use of these people in some of our southern 
communities, That was one of the objectives of the study. 

Senator Dirksen. Yet, they come in by the planeload to New York 
every day. 
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Mr. Goopwin. A great many have gone into New York on their 
own initiative, which is not forbidden by this Puerto Rican law to 
which I have referred, but the farmworkers, Senator, in general, are 
unable to come in unless someone advances their transportation. 

As to the New York group, I would say some of them came on their 
own initiative, and they earned enough to send back to their relatives, 
and more came and the process developed that way; but in terms of 
the farmworker need, it is very difficult, if not impossible, to get them 
to come over on their own initiative because they do not have the 
transportation money. 

It has to be an organized effort, and the organized efforts are con- 
trolled by the Puerto Rican government. 

Do you wish to have any more on this phase of it, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator THyr. We should permit you to carry through and get a 
total explanation. 

Mr. Darurna. I do not have very much more to add, sir. If we 
used this Puerto Rican study as a sample of how we go about it, it 
starts out with a conference of the people concerned. ‘These are the 
representatives of the Puerto Rican government stationed in New 
York where the Puerto Rican government has a group to aid its 
people, with people from the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and 
with people from the New Jersey agency which employs quite a 
number of Puerto Rican farm labor. A roundup is made of what 
information there is available and what more is needed in order to 
come to sound conclusions. 

That is followed by a reaching of an agreement on what questions 
are going to be asked and where. 

Then the actual conduct of the study is done in cooperation betwee 
the State agencies or the people in the local office. 

They provide not only the work but they pay for that part. 

The one in Florida is done in cooperation with the Florida agency 
because, obviously, the function of the 8 people mentioned in this 
budget is that of designing and laying out aud supervising, coordinat- 
ing, and eventually analyzing the results. 

Then the preliminary findings are discussed with the people con- 
cerned; general agreement is reached upon the significance of the 
points that should be highlighted, the final report is analyzed, written 
and then issued to the interested parties for incorporation into opera- 
tions or to be used as a source of knowledge. 

Is that too brief a summary, or is it sufficiently detailed? 

I think the highlights are that all available information is consulted 
first and the study is designed only to acquire additional information 
that is needed to point toward the specific problem in question. 


UTILIZATION OF INFORMATION 


Senator Tuy. After you have received all the information, how 
are you going to convince the officials down in Puerto Rico that they 
are in error? 

Who is going to do that? 

Mr. Daruine. That is a salesman’s job, sir, or I might even say, a 
diplomat’s job. 

Senator Ture. I do not know what you are going to do with it once 
you get the finding. 
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Mr. Goopwin. I am going to try it. 
Senator Tuyz. Have you had any such conferences? 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, we have had a number of them, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Tuyz. Were you successful? 
Mr. Goopwin. We have not had any since we acquired this 
objective information in this study. 
Senator Ture. Did the objective information clarify the question 
sufficiently, so that you have something to use as a salesman? 
Mr. Goopwin. The results, of course, have not been published, as 
Mr. Darling indicated. 
All the information is in and it is almost ready to be published. 
Actually, I have had only oral reports on it, so far, but I think that 
it will be very helpful. 
RESULTS OF STUDY 








Senator Toys. You think it will be? What did the study actually 
find? 

Mr. Danrurna. I am not personally working on this study, and I do 
not think they have analyzed their schedules to come to a conclusion. 

Mr. Goopwin. The overall conclusion is that there has been a 
successful use of Puerto Ricans in these areas. 
® Senator Toyz. What did your study find? Did your study find 
that if the Puerto Ricans worked there in the future, you would not 
have an unhappy incident at some time? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that you could certainly conclude the proba- 
bilities are you would not. 

Senator Toye. Human nature being what it is, we have no assurance 
but what somebody will not be feeling just well, and an argument is 
pretty easy to be had with the gentleman, and something crosses him 
up, and he ups and smacks a Puerto Rican on the street some evening, 
and you have an incident, so you have to go out and study another 
incident. 

I think primarily that the question is you can study so much, and 
you finally get so you are completely complicated and that you do not 
know where you re ally are on this. The fact is if they do not want a 
worker down there in certain community centers, you can have an 
argument on your hands very easily regardless of how many studies 
you make? 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean the communities? 

Senator Toys. Yes, the communities down below the Mason-Dixon 
line. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is one thing we think the study will reveal 
that the communities do want them as workers and that they will be 
treated very well. 

Senator Tuyr. I mean from the standpoint of where you make a 
study here and you go down there and talk with officials, you have no 
assurance that you will not have an incident which may again flare up. 
I am just wondering whether you want to go on making extensive 
studies because you almost know every question and answer without 
putting men down there to make an extensive study. We have had 
unpleasant incidents in the North. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Taye. Man being what he is, you never know wher some- 
thing is done or said that will just strike him wrong, as we so often use 
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as an expression, and you have an argument on, and somebody gets 
slapped around, and that is an unpleasant incident, but it is not some- 
thing that you should deny the worker from coming up either from 
Puerto Rico or elsewhere to the communit + because if you want to go 
out and make a study you can find somthing like that happening 
right with your natives where somebody got in an argument and 
slapped a fellow, and you have an unpleasant incident. It occurs 
amongst citizens of this land just as well as it does with the imported 
workers. So | question the advisability of going on making these 
extensive studies because what you come up with is just what happens 
every single day with human beings. 

Mr. Downey informs me that he has studied the testimony of last 
year, and it was not mentioned in the Senate testimony. You are 
not referring to the House testimony? 

Mr. Downey. No. 

Senator Toye. | knew my memory, or at least I thought I could 
rely on my memory on this, but I did not recall, and I was present at 
most of these hearings last year, and as | s say, I could not recall j 
exactly that we had any authorization on this particular point. 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean in terms of studies of potential labor? 

Senator Ture. Mr. Downey tells me it appeared in the supple- 
mental, but there was no testimony in the committee hearings on the 
appropriations bill. I knew that there was some question raised in 
the Senate Agricultural Committee hearing that we should try to 
ascertain some answers to some of the charges that we were importing 
workers at the expense of the domestic worker that wanted employ- 
ment, and you recall that there was an attempt to establish an overall 
program of centers about so many miles apart so that you could 
accommodate the transient worker, so that he could go so far and 
stay overnight in a camp and iy eed the following ds ay, All of that 
was recommended. In general, it was recommended by some labor 
organization, but the element was more or less a saith of those 
so-called labor centers or overnight stopping places. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true, but I understood that that was some- 
thing that stood on its own feet. 


QUESTION OF NEED FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Senator Ture. My own concern, and we have labored the point 
too much already, is that this seems to be coming to be a permanent 
function, and I was wondering if you are not making a study of 
something which you are pretty familiar with. 

Mr. Goopwin. I believe there is more of a job to be done here than 
we have done. We have not done too well on the justification of it 
this morning, I grant you, but I think there is a small job that con- 
tinues to need study in this area. We give study, you know, to a lot 
of things that really are not as important as what people are doing in 
relation to work patterns. We study birds and a lot of other things, 
migratory movements. 

Senator Tuyr. Of course, that is financed by the sportsmen who 
are perfectly willing to pay in hunting licenses and fishing licenses. 
There is nobody willing to pay for this study in the same manner 
that you find in wildlife. 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean there is a special tax? 
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Senator Toye. That is right. 
Senator Dirksen. Universities are making studies in this field, 
you say? 
Vir. Goopwin. Yes. 








COOPERATION WITH BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
















Senator Dirksen. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics is making 
a study on the impact of mechanization upon farm population and 
manpower and so forth, impact of selective service. It just looks to 
me as though we are pursuing some curiosities that might be very 
interesting but not very justifiable if we are going to try to get close 
to a reasonably balanced budget. 

Mr. Goopwin. You understand that what we are doing is in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. This is a 
joint study, and there would be no duplication. Probably part of 
what they are justifying in there is for this same sort of thing because 
it is a cooperative venture. 

Senator Dirksen. I should say just as a comment that in 13 years 
on appropriations committees in the House and Senate, I have never 
yet heard a witness say that there was any duplication. My frank 
opinion is that it is not only duplication, but that it is something 
that is scarcely defensible, as a matter of fact. I do not think we 
ought to go ahead with it. But that is a matter to be determined later. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, sir. 




































TECHNICAL AND DEVELOPMENT WORK 
Mr. Goopwin. For the conduct of technical and developmental 
work in the field of farm labor market analysis, we are requesting 
5 positions at a cost of $16,700. Considerable attention must be given 
to uncovering sources of farm labor market data regarding labor 
supply and demand, to dev ising methods for converting data on crop 
acreages, ytelds, and related factors to manpower requirements and 
for providing technical assistance to State agencies in the develop- 
ment of analytical methods for preparing estimates based on these 
data for several hundred individual areas frequently differing as to 
type of land, crop yield, and kinds of farmwork to be undertaken. 

Senator Dirksen. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Goopwin. Pardon? 

Senator Dirksen. I say, tell us about that. 

Mr. Gooopwin. This is a new field. It is developmental work 
that is needed in making estimates of need in the areas. I think that 
I made reference to the fact that we have established that farm labor 
market areas are the basis of this program. These are jobs for work, 
on the technical end of developing methods for making estimates of 
what is needed in farm labor in a given area. In other words, it deals 
with such things as how to translate acreages into farm labor needs. 
IT mentioned a while ago that we have preseason estimates. 


ESTIMATING WORKERS NEEDED 






Strangely enough, there has never been anything done in this area. 
We have it in the industrial area. For instance, in the industrial 
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area there are formulas for estimates of how many workers are needed 
in connection with a given end product 

Senator Tuyr. Is that not true that the canning companies in a 
certain area and by States will know exactly how many men they will 
need commencing the last days of June through the canning of peas 
and then what they will need during the period of canning of sweet 
corn and then this cannery knows when their harvest season is com- 
pleted? They have already contracted and planned their manpower 
needs, and there is only one thing that can happen to change it, and 
that is either a crop failure or a hailstorm that will destroy a major 
portion of it. They have already contracted their acres, so they know 
how many acres they are going to harvest. 

Then they expect that they wll be through with these men at such 
and suchatime. The sugar beet grower who is contracting for harvest 
beet help is already sitting down and negotiating with canneries to 
determine when the canneries will be able to release certain numbers 
of their men to the beet, the potato growers and others in order that 
they can have that manpower. That is a fixed positive thing, and I 
cannot see where your study in that is going to give you a different 
finding than what the employment offices of the State, including the 
personnel men of these big organizations that hire the bulk of these 
men, can give you. 

Now I have seen a report from our State employment office, and it 
tells us the hundreds of people, what their deficit is as of now, the 
spring, and what they anticipate in the summer. So it is a little bit 
difficult for me to follow you there l am not being critical of you. 
1 am now just trying to see what I am going to say before the full 
Appropriations Committee when it goes down this item by item and 
I have to make the justification. I am searching for some better 
explanation that I see in your prepared statement here 

Mr. Goopwin. On the point that you make, Mr. Chairman, it is 
true that in some of the canning company operations that have been 
going on for years and years and are still dealing with the same kinds 
of products, you have a good picture in this field. 

Senator THyr. Just what type of an operator is it that does not 
fit that category? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I would say, the majority of the growers that 
use this Mexican farm labor. 

Senator Toye. But the man who has been growing sugar beets 
has been doing it over the years. Rarely does he jump in and use 
imported labor on a large scale. The man growing onions does not 
move in and plant a large acreage of onions without previous expe- 
rience in growing onions. It is pretty uniform across the country 
because you will find that they will be growing onions here, and 
historically they have been for a number of years, and they will be 
growing potatoes, and they have been doing it for a number of years. 


CITRUS INDUSTRY 


The citrus field, that is a fixed thing because the man has been 
watching this orchard grow. This thing here is as old as most of the 
trodden paths in the country. You know, Mr. Goodwin, that there 
is not a single thing that will come up in those studies that will 
surprise you because you are an old hand at this, 
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Mr. Goopwin. You mentioned the citrus industry, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Goopwin. That brings out a point that I would like to make 

to the committee. One of the citrus associations, I do not recall which 

one it was, but I believe it was in southern California, had this problem 
of how to vary the piece-rate pay. One of our problems is how to 
determine the prevailing rate of pay. That is required by Public 

Law 78. We have to determine the prevailing rate of pay. This 

one citrus association in southern California has spent over $100,000 

on studies to determine what is an equitable pay scale. 

As you know, you get variations of what a person can produce, 
depending on the tree, as in the case of lemons, for example. They 
pay by the box, and it runs from 15 cents a box and goes as high as 
60, 70, and I am informed $1.25 a box. They have made studies so 
that they can determine under what kind of conditions the ‘Vv pay $1.2% 
and what kind they pay 15. 


ADJUSTMENT 





IN WAGE SCALE 














Senator Tuyz. Am I to understand that there is such a variation 
in the wage of a lemon picker that it can vary from 15 cents a box to 
$1.25? 

Mr. Goopwrn. This scale is designed for the pickers to end up 
with wages, take-home wages, that are somewhat comparable. 

Senator THyr. How can the scale vary from 15 cents a box to 
$1.25 a box? 

Mr. Goopwin. I suppose the only basis on which a grower can 
pay $1.25 a box is if he had other orchards where the costs were down. 

Senator Tuyn. It is too wide a scale. 

Mr. Larty. For example, they have red mites in an orchard, 
and the yield is so poor that to get workers in they pay $1.25. Of 
course, that situation is unusual. The standard scale will range from 
15 and 16 cents up. That is based upon the size of the tree, whether 
it is on a hillside or not. In other words, they take into consideration 
All the factors that affect the workers’ ability to pick the fruit. This 
study was designed to give a yield of 98 cents an hour irrespective 
of what orchard they worked in. 

The reason they had to do it is because the men would refuse 
to pick the poor orchards. They could not earn enough money 
there. They had to do something so that the man would be willing 
to go into any orchard regardless of condition to pick all the fruit. 
They were able to do that by adjusting the wage rate. 

Senator Ture. All right. 

Mr. Goopwtn. Our basic problem, Mr. Chairman, goes to this 
point, that our requests for certification are always in excess of what is 
actually needed. That is human nature; it is only natural that the 
farmer wants to protect himself, and he asks for the outside limit as a 
minimum. We have to have some objective method if possible of 
reaching a determination as to what is needed, and that is why we 
have made this request, to make sure that our methods of making this 
determination are just as objective as possible. 

Senator Tayn. What did you do before you had such a study staff? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, we have had a lot of arguments. We have 
done it on the basis of subjec tive judgment. 
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Senator THyr. Who won the arguments? I will bet you did. | 
have watched you, sir. You did not need anybody to make the study 
to give you the facts because you had the facts pretty well in your 
mind before you entered the conference. You relied on your local 
employment people and your years and years of valuable experience 
which gave you the positive knowledge of just within almost a percent 
or two of what the situation would be after you consulted with your 
local people in the employment offices in the State. 

If 1 did not know your past experience, sir, I would not be so careful 
in scrutinizing these additional study people. That is the trouble. | 
know too well how well you gentlemen have functioned, and that is 
what leads me to think that this study business that you are proposing 
here in these 5 positions at a cost of $12,250, I am just wondering 
whether they will tell you anything or whether when the ultimate end 
comes you will have the answer before they lay any facts before you. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have been put in some tough spots to prove them 
at times. 

Senator Toye. If that is the only reason you want this, as a 
supplement to bolster up your good judgment, which you can arrive at 
without this supplement, I question the need. Anyway, we are 
taking too much time on this item, and I realize we should not either 
burden you or burden ourselves with so much discussion on this point, 
but I am just wondering as to the advisability of so much study 
personnel, and it involves travel and everything else. 

You have State offices, you have years of experience in your memory 
to draw from, you have done an excellent job. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, sir. 


Senator Ture. You have done an excellent job in years past 
without these roving people making studies. I would uphold you and 
your staff any day in the week against any criticism because you 
have done a remarkable job in the field. 

Mr. Goopwin. We appreciate that, sir. Would you like me to 
cover the rest? 

Senator Ture. If you will. 


DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF STATISTICAL REPORTS 


Mr. Goopwin. For the development and maintenance of regular 
recurring farm-labor statistical reports, we are requesting 5 positions 
at a cost of $12,250. These employees develop statistical reporting 
instructions, interpret definitions of report items, develop procedures 
for collecting and assembling the reports, assist the State Employment 
Security agencies on installing and maintaining farm labor reporting 
systems and tabulate the data contained in the reports. 


WAGE DATA 


For the function of collecting domestic farmworker wage data and 
determining prevailing wages in crops where Mexicans are employed, 
we are requesting 20 positions at a cost of $90,300. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the necessity for that? 

Mr. Goopwin. I attempt to justify it in the testimony.. Would 
you want me to cover this first? 

Senator Dirksen. You can. 
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LEGAL 





REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Goopwin. We are required by Public Law 78 and the interna- 
tional agreement to see that Mexican workers are paid in accordance 
with the custom and practice in agriculture of paying domestic 
workers in an area. The Secretary of Labor has stated publicly that 
he has no authority to fix agricultural wages but that he is required 
to find what wages exist in order to carry out this responsibility under 
the law. Mexico has insisted that the international agreement pro- 
vides that this Government advise Mexican consuls as to the rates 
paid domestic workers in areas where Mexicans were employed. 

Existing Government reports on agricultural wages only show State- 
wide averages and do not specifically show wage rates for field workers 
by local area. Such information does not permit the Secretary to 
carry out his responsibilities under the law and the international agree- 
ment. It is therefore necessary for the Department of Labor to 
establish a program which will yield the required information. Wage 
findings will be made locally with a system for spot-checking main- 
tained in the Department, and with technical assistance available to 
the States. This system takes advantage of the information derived 
from employment office normal operations and thus reduces the ad- 
ministrative costs. 

On this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add a few words if I 
may. This requirement that we make a determination as to prevailing 
wages has been an extremely difficult thing to do. As you know, 
wages in agriculture are very complicated. Many of them are on a 
piecework basis, and I think the discussion we had just a few minutes 
ago about the great variations that obtain in certain types of crops 
illustrate the difficulties involved. 

Now we made a start on this last year with a system that was 
designed to arrive at either an average or a mean on the wages in 
any given crop area. We ran into all kinds of difficulty with it, 
and in effect had to throw it out and start all over again. What we 
have here is a program which is based upon determining what the 
range within a given area is, the range in wage rate in an area. The 
determination will be made by the local people. The law requires 
that the determination be made by the Secretary, but he is delegating 
that to the local people. Then he will make only a spot check to be 
generally assured that it is being carried out locally. That is what 
is involved in this particular function. 
PROTECTION OF 


AMERICAN 






WORKERS 


The purpose of Congress putting this provision in the law is of 
course to protect American workers. In other words, if you can 
bring Mexican workers in and pay them less, if an employer can 
bring them in and pay them less, that problem immediately arises. 

Senator Tuyr. That is where all the criticism has been. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. So it has been a very important provision 
from the standpoint of American workers. It is a responsibility 
which the Department must fulfill. We think that we will need this 
many people in order to fulfill our responsibility in connection with 
this function, although we have worked in the direction of decentraliz- 
ing just as much of it to the local area as we can. 
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Senator Dirksen. Why would not the certificate cases by 
State departments of labor who make corresponding checks be 
sufficient for that purpose? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, Senator, the responsibility is one that is given 
by law to the Secretary. Many of the people mterested in this pro- 
gram initially insisted that everything come into Washington and be 
actually done here. As a matter of fact, the Under Secretary last 
year took the position that all of these things had to be personally 
signed in the Secretary’s Office. Well, we have, gradually, worked it 
back on a decentralized basis, but I think in view of the fact that the 
responsibility in law is squarely on the Secretary that some supervision 
of what is done in the States and a spot check which we are proposing 
is about the minimum with which we can fulfill the requirements of 
the Federal law. 

Senator Dirksen. Why would 2 people do it if 1 person can do 
who is on the ground? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are not proposing that we reveiw all these deci 
sions. We are proposing only that a spot check be made to assure 
the Secretary that it is being carried out in the field. We could not 
possibly review all of this with this amount of personnel. All we pro- 
pose to do is make a spot check. 

Senator Dirksen. Your spot check would produce nothing better 
probably than what your State department of labor would produc: 

Mr. Goopwin. I hope it is true. If that is true, I think it would 
mean that we would certainly justify a reduction in the sample. I do 
not know whether it would mean that we could completely eliminate 
it without a change in law or not, but we could certainly reduce the 


size of the sample and reduce the Federal personnel. 


DETERMINATION OF FINDINGS 


Senator Dirksen. The law does not prescribe how the Secretary 
makes his finding? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not in detail, no, that is true. You see, what he is 
doing is delegating it to a person over whom he has no direct line 
control. We do not have direct line control over State personnel. 
This function is performed by agreement with the States. We enter 
into an agreement—I do not know whether you call it a contractual 
agreement, but it is in writing and signed by both parties 

Senator Dirksen. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics does not 
have control over these stations in 40 States on whom they depend 
for reports with respect to crop and livestock estimates, and they 
accept them, and that becomes the basis for market activity today 

Mr. Goopwin. If we did not have great confidence in them, we 
would not go this far, but I think in the nature of the problem we need 
to retain at least a spot check for | would say this year. Actually 
we are in a position now of starting out with a new program which 
has not been tested because the one last year was a failure; we had to 
admit it was a failure and start all over again. 

So it seems to me, Senator, that it is reasonable for us to request 
this amount of personnel to keep on top of this problem this year 
because it is still in part at least in the developmental stage 
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DIFFICULTIES WITH MEXICAN 


Mr. Keenan. Mexico looks to the Federal Government. We have 
had a great deal of difficulty in this whole arrangement in getting the 
Mexican Government to work with the States. They say they work 
of course with the Federal Government. When their Mexican consul 
makes a complaint that the Mexicans in a certain area are being 
underpaid, he makes it to the Federal Government. We have had 
occasions where they would not even take up their business with the 
State people. We have slowly broken that down. 

When we go in and make an investigation under the international 
agreement, it is a joint investigation with the Mexican Government. 
The consul or assistant consul will go out. We take the representa- 
tives of State employment agencies out with those, and they are 
gradually getting into this whole wage area. It is only in the last 
year that they have been getting into vit. 

Senator Dirksen. You are speaking of a complaint. This is a 
function for collecting wage data? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That is quite a different thing. 

Mr. Keenan. If the Mexican Government feels that the wage data 
is not right, they come to us. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right, but the law does not prescribe how 
it should be developed. It should be in the cheapest way consonant 
with authentic data. 

Mr. Keenan. We have worked out with the committee, we have 
had long meetings with them and have developed a procedure. It is 
interesting that 2 years ago there were several States who were not 
willing to get into this area. They felt that as it was getting into 
determining wages, it was beyond the Employment Service, and they 
did not want to get into it. We have urged the States to get into it. 
The procedure we have worked out this year has been to work with 
the interstate conference. We think it is going to be a major step 
forward arid a major step in decentralization. 

I think at this point in time the State agencies like to have some 
degree of Federal participation in fixing the procedures under which 
these wages are, which the findings are, to be made so that there will 
be national uniformity. It is nothing that is disagreeable to the 
States. 


GOVERNMENT 

































RESPONSIBILITIES OF STATES 




















Mr. Goopwin. There are still a few of the States that have not 
accepted this responsibility. 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. What they are doing in those cases, Senator, is 
that the State is developing the information, and I suppose you would 
call it a preliminary finding, but they are working with our regional 
offices, and the regional office is taking responsibility for the finding. 
We would like the State to do the whole job, and as Mr. Keenan has 
indicated, we have pushed for them to do the job. 

Senator Toyz. You may continue. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the next para- 
graph, I have covered that already. It has to do with costs of 
contracting. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF CONTRACTING COSTS 


Mr. Chairman, what I have described to you is an intricate operation 
involving the movement of several hundred thousand men from a 
foreign land, obtaining the use of their labor and returning them to 
their homeland. All this must be accomplished without adversely 
affecting the public interest and employment opportunities for Ameri- 
can citizens. The program means many things to many people and 
must be administered in the interests of all. We are trying to do that 
to the best of our ability. 

This concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the 
time you have given me. [I shall be happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Torre. Mr. Goodwin, what did you do prior to the enact- 
ment of this law? As this reads, your 1952 was your first year, was 
it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Under this law. 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir; because for that year I notice that you 
received an appropriation of $1,933,694. What did you do prior to 
the time of the enactment of this legislation? How did you manage? 

Mr. Goopwin. As you know, during the war years there was 
authority, and these workers were brought in on a government-to- 
government contract basis. That was handled in the Department of 
Agriculture at that time. Following the end of the war and until 
1948 the authority for the program continued in the Department of 
Agriculture. The authority in the Appropriation Act was permitted 
to lapse in 1948, and the function came back automatically to the 
United States Employment Service. We brought Mexicans in then 
for several years in cooperation with Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service under a proviso of the immigration law. The Immigra- 
tion Service permitted them to come in on the basis of a certification 
from us that domestic workers were not available. That program 
was criticized in a lot of ways. 

The Mexican Government insisted that they would not permit any 
of their nationals to come for work in this country unless it were on 
a government-to-government contract similar to what we had in 
World War II. In other words, they in effect laid down an ultimatum 
that the old program was over. At that tume we consulted with the 
growers and other people concerned with the program. The con- 
clusion was that we should ask Congress to authorize such a program, 
and the result was Congress passed Public Law 78. 

Senator Torr. And you were given an appropriation of $1,933,694? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. My recollection is that Public Law 78 passed 
in July, and we got the appropriation sometime in August. I know 
we were under the gun in getting the program set up in time to take 
care of the peak load in the cotton eral in September. We had 
a difficult time in doing it. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Unemployment compensation for veterans: For payments to unemployed vet- 
erans as authorized by title LV of the Vete rans’ Readjustment Assistant Act of 
1952, $41,000,000, to remain available until expended. 
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[Extract from title IV] 


TirLe IV—UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS OP SBRVIC! 
ON OR AFTER JUNE 27, 1950 


COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS UNDER STATE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 401. (a) The Secretary is authorized on behalf of the United 
States to enter into an agreement with any State, or with the agency 
administering the unemployment compensation law of such State 
under which such State agency (1) will make, as agent of the United 
States, payments of compensation to veterans, in accordance with the 
provisions of this title, and (2) will otherwise cooperate with the Secre- 
tary, and with other State agencies, in making payments of compensa 
tion under this title. 

(b) Any such agreement shall, except as provided in section 408 
provide that compensation at the rate of $26 per week will be paid by 
the State to any veteran in such State with respect to weeks of unem- 
ployment (not in excess of a total of 26 weeks) which occur after the 
ninetieth day after the date of the enactment of this Act: Provided 
however, That if a veteran is eligible to receive mustering-out paymen 
under section 502 of this Act, he shall not be eligible to receive compe 
sation under this title with respect to weeks of unemployment eom- 
pleted within thirty days after his discharge or ninety days after the 
date of the enactment of this Act, whichever date is the later, if he 
receives $100 in such mustering-out payment; within sixty days after 
his discharge or ninety days after the date of the enactment of this 
Act, whichever date is the later, if he reeeives $200 in such mustering- 
out payment; or within ninety days after his discharge or ninety days 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, whichever date is the later 
if he receives $300 in such mustering-out payment. 

(c) Any such agreement shall provide that any determination by a 
State agency with respect to entitlement to compensation pursuant to 
an agreement under this section shall be made in accordance with the 
State unemployment compensation law, insofar as such law is appli 
cable, and shall be subject to review in the same manner and to the 
same extent as determinations under the State unemployment compen 
sation law, and only in such manner and to such extent. 

(d) Each agreement shall provide the terms and conditions upon 
which it may be amended or terminated. 

Analysis of appropriation base for fiscal year 1954 
Appropriation, 1953 $27, 200, 000 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 11, 000, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 13, 800, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Adjusted Original esti- | Revised esti 


Description 1953 base mate, 1954 mate, 1954 


Unemployment compensation for veterans $27, 200, 000 $47, 000, 000 $41, 000, 000 $13, 800, 000 


Total direct obligation 27, 200, 000 47. 000. 000 41. 000. 000 13. 800. 000 


Obligations by objects 
| 


m . . Origin 05. fevisec Q5 
Object classification 1953 estimate | Original 1954 | Revised _ 
estimate estimate 


11 Grants, subsidies, etc ss $27, 200, 000 $47, 000, 000 $41, 000, 000 
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Senator Toye. The next item that we have is “Unemployment 
compensation for veterans,’ for which we have a revised statement 
in the amount of $41 million, a reduction of $6 million below the orig 
inal estimate, but an increase of $13.800.000 over the 1953 appropria- 
tion, which was, of course, for only a partial year 

We understand that this benefit is a right conferred upon the Korean 
veterans by the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, and 
whatever amount is needed to meet the payments is an obligation of 
the Federal Government and an appropriation of sufficient funds must 
be made. So the stated reduction in the estimate reflects merely a 
restudy of the number expected to file claims and be eligib! 
not reflect a cutback in the program 

You may proceed with your statement on that question 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman 

I have a rather short statement on this 

To provide for the payment of unemployment compensation fot 
veterans, in accordance with title IV of the Veterans Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, $41 million will be required during 1954 


} 
e and cdoes 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Our original budget request, which was submitted before the pro 
gram went into effect, was for $47 million. As you will recall, when | 
appeared before you on February 23, | explained that the volume of 
claims was running less than we had estimated in advance, and that 
we were therefore reducing our supplemental request. 

Today we are reducing our budget request for fiscal year 1954 
This reduction of $6 million is based upon our experience so far, which 
indicates the necessity of making two changes in our earlier estimates 
The first change is a revision downward in our thinking with respect 
to the incidence of unemployment among veterans who have com- 
pleted their mustering-out period. 

The second change, based upon experience, is an upward adjust- 
ment in the estimated amount of the average weekly supplemental 
payment to veterans receiving payments jointly under both State and 
the veterans program. We formerly assumed these would average 
about $4.50 a payment but they are actually running at about $10 
The lower incidence of unemployment would normally have reduced 
the estimate of expenditures by $8 million. Because of the increase in 
the average weekly supplemental payment, however, the net decrease 
is only $6 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I think you might be interested in where we stand 
for 1953. I would like to give you just a brief statement on that 
Through March our benefit costs were approximately $14.5 million. 
We have 13 weeks left, or rather there were 13 weeks left after March 
31. We are running at a little over $1 million a week, which we ex- 
pect to reduce somewhat on a seasonal basis. We have $12.7 million 
of the appropriation remaining, which means that we should come very 
close to the figure. I think that we will come within the amount that 
has been appropriated. There will not be a large amount left over, 
however. 

Senator Toye. The subcommittee has been furnished a table in 
connection with the totals of veterans claims and I shall place it in the 
recoid for the information of the committee and the Senate. 


30739—53 22 
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(The material referred to follows:) 


Estimated national totals of UCV initial claims, continued and amount of compensation 
paid by weeks 


Amount of 
compen 
sation ! 


Initial Continued 


Week ending claims claims 


Oct. 18, 1952 4, 394 0} 

Oct. 25, 1952 ‘ , 200 | 1, 498 | $4, 
Nov. 1, 1952 598 5, 969 | 75 
Nov. 8, 1952 3, 991 ¥, 422 171 
Nov. 15, 1952 , 074 | 686 214 
Nov. 22, 1952 , 898 3, 637 | 301, 25 
Nov. 29, 1952 4, 124 3, 624 | 287, 67 
Dec. 6, 1952 | 5, ORD 591 | 359 
Dec. 13, 1952 rs , 074 | 666 | 406 
Dec. 20, 1952 5, 653 On’ 2k 447 
Dec 1952 3, 711 840 395, 
Jan. 3, 1953 3, O41 25, 913 502 
Jan. 10, 1953 ,8O1 | ms, 704 | 764 
Jan. 17, 1953 : , 813 30, 534 | 769 
Jan. 24, 1953 . - on 5, 589 32, 784 | 821 
Jan. 31, 19538 ‘ , 583 35, 076 | 8&3 
Feb. 7, 1953 , 493 37, 041 903 
Feb. 14, 1953 5, 639 35, 335 848 
Feb. 21, 1953 442 397 987 
Feb. 28, 1953 5, 215 071 905, 030 
Mar. 7, 1953 5, 561 42, 605 , 037, 880 
Mar. 14, 1953 5, 241 43, 042 984, 237 
Mar. 21, 1953 4, 953 43, O11 035, 074 
Mar. 28, 1953 5, 849 42, 309 998, 114 
Mar. 31, 1953 (estimate for Mar. 30, 1931 2, 340 17, 200 386, 828 


Total. 137, 456 624, 580 14, 491, 606 


1 Includes estimates based on form ES-186 for Railroad Retirement Board, Hawaii and Alaska since the 
agencies do not file form ES-210, 


Source: ES-210 adjusted to reflect total, i. e., UCV only plus supplemental, number of UCV claims. 
Amount of compensation paid adjusted to balance with monthly payments as reported on ES-186 through 
Feb. 28. Amount of compensation paid in March taken from form ES-210 


Federal expenditures and weeks compensated under the UCV program ! 


UCV supplementals 3 UCV only 3 


Year and month Total ? Weeks Weeks 


Amount compen- Amount compen- 
sated sated 


1952 | 
October. . - ; $80, 233 $1, 773 187 2, 935 
Novem ber 974, 717 32, 750 | 3, 555 6 37, 079 
December i 2, 109, 453 76, 995 , 319 2, 78, 730 
1953 | 
January | 3, 240, 541 | 115, 363 | 3, 331 ‘ 7 22, 805 
February 3, 644, 529 144, 688 551 | 3, 136, 867 
March ¢.. , 442, 133 165, 692 , 973 | 164, 493 


Total_... 2 —_ 4, 491, 606 537, 261 | , 916 13, 954, 345 542, 909 


1 The data by month on benefit expenditures and weeks compens*ted are not strictly comparable since 
weeks compensated are reported by cutoff dates selected for administrative convenience and hence do not 
apply precisely to a month; benefit expenditures shown refer precisely to the exlendar month shown. For 
the 6-month period, however, the effect of the lag due to cutoff dates is not significant 

1 Information obt° ined from form ES-186, Statement of Expenditures and Adjustments, Unemployment 
Compensation for Veterans Under Title IV of the VRA Act of 1952. 

3 Breakdown of Federal funds between amounts paid on claims for only UCV benefits and as supplemen- 
tations to State benefits based on breakdown of gross benefits reported on form ES-233, 

* Data partly estimated. 


LANGUAGE AMENDMENT REQUEST 


Mr. Goopwin. Now we would like also to raise a question about 
the language, and I have a brief statement which I would like to read 
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on that problem. As you know, our original request was prepared 
before the program went into effect. At that time the methods of 
operating the program were not fully developed. We developed the 
program, and we were requested by 43 States to make advance grants 
for benefit payments. 

Since Public Law 550 authorized us to make grants on an advance 
or reimbursable basis and funds were available we acceded to their 
request. As you know, the language of our 1953 appropriation 
makes these funds available until June 30, 1954. If 1953 funds are 
sufficient to make advance grants, in addition to covering benefits 
paid during the year, we will have no problem at the beginning of 
1954. However, should that not be the case, and funds are not 
available for advance grants, some States would have to discontinue 
payments until funds were in hand. 


REIMBURSING STATES 


The question of reimbursing the States for UCV benefits paid in 
advance of the grant of Federal moneys has not been raised in con- 
nection with this program because we have been making advance 
grants for benefits. 

However, this question was raised in connection with the payment 
of benefits under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1944 by the State agencies as agents of the United States. At that 
time it was found that some State laws were interpreted by State 
authorities as precluding the use of State unemployment trust fund 
moneys for such purposes. 

For instance, the attorney general of Colorado ruled that 
the Department does not have authority to use unemployment trust funds out of 
which to make payments, even though reimbursement is agreed upon by the 
Federal Treasurer. 


And the assistant attorney general of Idaho ruled 


It is, therefore, my opinion that it would not be possible to spend any of the money 
out of the unemployment compensation fund for the payment of benefits under 
the GI bill as suggested in your memorandum 

Later when the reconversion unemployment benefits for seamen 
program was initiated under title XIII of the Social Security Act 
these views of the States led to a decision to make advance grants to 
States where requested, and 23 States made this request. 

In order to prevent the possibility of some of the States being forced 
to discontinue the payment of UCV benefits because of the lack of 
Federal funds out of which to make advance grants for the early 
months of the fiscal year 1954 and at the start of the next succeeding 
fiscal year, it is requested that the following revised appropriation 
language be approved for inclusion in the appropriation act. 

Unemployment compensation for veterans: For payments to unemployed 
veterans as authorized by title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, $41,000,000, to remain available until expended: 

That is what is in the present one, as I understand it, and this is 
the new language: 

Provided, That such funds shall be avai 
31, 1953, in amounts estimated to be nec« 
of the fiscal year 1954 
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Unemployment compensation for veterans, next suceceding fiscal vear: For 
making, after May 31 of the current fiscal year, payments to States, as authorized 
by title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, in amounts 
estimated to be necessary to pay benefits for the first quarter of the next sueceed 
ing fiseal year, the obligations incurred and the expenditures made thereunder for 
payments under such act to be charged to the appropriation therefor for that 
fiscal year. 

Senator Toye. Any questions, Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. No questions. 


Wace ano Hour Dtviston 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM R. McCOMB, ADMINISTRATOR, WAGE 
AND HOUR DIVISION; F. GRANVILLE GRIMES, JR., DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR; JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINIS- 
TRATOR; VERL E, ROBERTS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; 
RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; WILLIAM 
B. GROGAN, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATOR; JAMES E, 
DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for performing the duties imposed 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, and the act to provide 
conditions for the purchase of supplies and the making of contracts by the United 
States, approved June 30, 1936, as amended (41 U. 3. C. [88] 35-44), including 
reimbursement to State, Federal, and local agencies and their employees for 
inspection services rendered, and for expenses of attendance of cooperating officials 
and consultants at conferences concerned with the work of the Division, 
($7,639, l 39) $7,339,000 


Analysis of appropriation base for 1954 


Appropriation, 1953 $ 
Estimate of appropriation request for 1954 


639, 139 
, 339, 000 


Net change requested for 1954 300, 139 
Obligations by activities 


Adjusted 1953 Original esti Revised esti 
base mate, 1954 mate, 1954 


Posi Posi 0s] 


Amount Amount Amount Posi 


tions tions tions tions | S™mount 


1. Promotion of compliance and 

enforcement 1, 181 $6, 711, 209) 1, 181/$6, 711, 160) 1, 140) $6, 474, 190 
2. Wege standards and determina 

tions 61 337, 965 61 337, 965 55 308, 045 
3. Regulations and interpretations 3] 153, 700 31 153, 700 ‘ 140, 110 
4. Executive direction and manage- 

ment 14 120, 805 14 120, 805 120, 805 

Central administrative services 88 315, 370 8S 315, 370 4 205, 850 6 19, 520 


Total, direct obligation 1,375) 7, 639,139 1,375! 7,639,000 1,318) 7, 339, 000 7 300, 139 
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Obligations by objects 


SUMMARY OF PERS 
tal number of pr inent po 
Full-time equivalent of all ott positior 
Average number of all er 


I 
nployees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Ol Personal servi 
02 Travel 

03 ‘Transportation of 
04 Communication 
0 Rent and util 

06 Printing and re 

( Other contractual 


Servi 
08 Supplies and mater 
09 Equipment 
15 ‘Taxes and a 


Senator THyr. We have another item, “Salaries and expens 
Wage and Hour Division,” for which we have a revised estimate 
$7,339,000 and 1,318 emp ilovees The revised estimate is $300.1 
and 57 employees, under the 1953 appropriation, and $300,000 un 
the original budget estimate 

We have come down in the number of emplovees; 57 employes 
under the 1953 appropriation act 

You may proceed. 

Mr. McComps. Mr. Chairman and members of the committe: 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to discuss the budget 
estimate for fiscal year 1954 for the Wage and Hour Dix sion and 
would like at this time to e xplain to vou brieflv the kind and scope 
of work we are engas red i as well as the highlights of our current and 
projected programs. 

FUNCTIONS OF DIVISION 


The job of the Division is to administer the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. These acts are designed not only 
to benefit wage earners by establishing and maintaining minimum- 
wage levels, overtime-pay provisions and other minimum fair-labor 
standards but through the enforcement of such standards to protect 
employers, engaged in interstate commerce, from unfair competition 
from other employers who would perpetuate conditions which these 
acts were designed to correct 

The budget being presented was initially approved in the amount 
of $7,639,000, which is approximately the same as that available to 
the Division for the current fiscal year. ‘The budget has been revised 
and is now presented in the amount of $7,339,000, a reduction of 
$300,000 and 57 positions. It should also be pomted out that the 
Division's current appropriation is approximately $788,000 lower than 
fiscal year 1952 with a corresponding decrease in the present year’s 
operating budget of 202 positions. 
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PERSONNEL 


[ would also like to call to your attention two Other factors which 
will affect the number of positions for fiscal] year 1954. The revised 
estimate indicates that we will have 1,318 positions. This is based 
on the assumption that savings through lapses will accrue at a rate 
of 5 to 6 percent. This rate of lapse will probably prove to be un- 
realistic in the light of our experience over the past few months. 
Turnover in Positions is not materializing, as in the past, primarily 
due to staff reductions resulting from the cutback in Our Own appro- 
priation and the liquidation of activities which we previously . per- 
formed as an agent of the wage and salary stabilizing boards. 


STATUTORY PAY INCREASES 


The other factor is that no provision has b 
of periodic pay increases required by law, and such costs must be 
absorbed. The combination of these factors will necessitate setting 
up an Operating budget calling for fewer Positions 
of employment than the estimate indic 
revised amount requested. The 


een made for payment 


and less man-years 
ates can be carried under the 
program goals that have been indi- 
accordingly be too high. For 
tion program will be at a level 
cated in the estimate. We will 
ain the highest possible level of 


cated in the budget estimate may 
example, it appears that the investigs 
of closer to 38,000 than 41,000 as indi 
nevertheless do our best to maint 
program operations. 





PROMOTION OF COMPLIANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


The largest part of the job and the greatest expenditure of the 
Division’s funds are devoted to the activity designated as ““Promo- 
tion of compliance and enforcement.” QOur principal objective is. of 
course, to obtain and maintain compliance with the provisions of the 
statutes. This is done primarily through the field portion of our 
organization, which constitutes over 80 Percent of the Division’s 
staff. 

The Division’s regional and field offices serve as focal points in the 
dissemination of information concerning the acts, and they give advice 
and counsel to employers and employees on an individual as well as a 
group basis. Ways and means are constantly devised to improve our 
methods of advising employer and employee groups of their rights 
and responsibilities under the law. Such activities have without ques- 
tion assisted immeasurably in better understanding and have resulted 
in a higher degree of compliance than could otherwise have been 
obtained. 

I feel, however, that the greatest single contribution 
to secure and maintain compliance has be 
program. The assistance that our investigators have been able to 
give employers in their visits to industria] establishments and farms 
has not only resulted in the correction of violations and the payment 
of unpaid wages that are due employees, but in a more informed 
understanding of their responsibilities under the law and the fact that 
the Division’s facilities are available to assist and give them counsel 

when they are confronted with wage and hour problems. 


in attempts 
en through our investigation 
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There are, as you know, about 715,000 establishments which we 
estimate are covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act, exclusive of 
farms where we are concerned with the prohibition of child labor. It 
is further estimated that as a result of business turnover, approxi- 
mately 70,000 new establishments are started each year. 


PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACT 


In addition, primary contracts are bemg awarded under the Publie 
Contracts Act at a rate of 65,000 per year. With this potential work- 
load we have, during the past few years, been operating at an investi- 
gation program level of approximately 6 percent of the total industrial 
coverage. In scheduling investigations under this limited program, 
emphasis is given to those industries and areas where, on the basis of 
experience, or the receipt of complaints of a specific or general nature, 
there appears to be the greatest need for corrective action. This 
includes investigations that we make on farms, where we rarely fail 
to find child labor violations, particularly in those areas where migrant 
labor is employed. 

Senator Taye. If you will permit an interruption at that point? 


Mr. McComes. Yes. sir. 
EMPLOYMENT OF CHILD LABOR 


Senator TuHyr. There has been some complaint to me that you 
were exceedingly aggressive, to an extent that sometimes they felt 
you were unjustly aggressive in this respect, that in a certain area in 
the fall of the year when the schools have resumed, and they are 
threatened with frost, and the crops must be harvested, and the 
schoolchildren are more than anxious to pick up some extra money 
and to perform a service, and the parents, everybody in that com- 
munity, are most anxious to have them and have their assistance in 
the fields gathering onions or potaotes, whatever it may be, you 
gentlemen have come in there, and have found them in violation on 
a technicality of the law. We have received any amount of complaints 
in the congressional offices because of your aggressiveness in that field. 

I am just wondering whether you can give us some assurance that 
you will just use plain commonsense in the administration of that 
law under such circumstances. 

Mr. McComr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this to you, that I 
like to use commonsense in the enforcement of the law. However, 
as you know, the various groups that are very much interested in child 
labor were very active in the amendment of the law when it was 
amended 3 years ago, and it is a much stronger law than what it had 
been before. They have been critical of us because we have not been 
aggressive enough in enforcement of the law. They have pointed out 
to us that the time you find violations is at the time that the children 
work in the fields, at the time when the crop is being harvested and that 
we should, therefore, go in then and investigate. 

Now we have not, incidentally, been terribly aggressive on this 
We have tried to educate, we have tried to tell the farmers, we have 
cooperated with the Agriculture Department in getting out several 
hundred thousand pamphlets to be distributed in the various places, 
through the granges, to acquaint them with the provisions of the law 
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I simply point out to you that that is our policy. When children 
are working in the field, that is the time for us to go in. 

Senator Tuyr. Assume that it is an emergency event, and you just 
have to get that harvest over with, and that the children may only be 
employed 3 or 4 days. That is neither a physical hardship on the 
child, or the youth—we will not call him a child, he is a youth—and 
he would do much more physical exertion under normal play than he 
would getting in those potatoes before they froze. It is in that regard 
that I say will you exercise commonsense because a man may be in 
violation for only 3 or 4 days’ work, but it may have been an emergency 
of getting in this crop, and the youth was anxious to get the additional 
money, because it meant getting a new sweater or an overcoat that he 
would not be able to get otherwise? 

Mr. McCompn. I| certainly would like to exercise commonsense in 
the administration of this law all the way through as much as I can. 
But we are faced with the fact that we do have these complaints. 
This amendment was, as you know, quite popular. It was a voice 
vote, and it strengthened the law. 


ENFORCEMENT OF CHILD-LABOR LAW PROVISIONS 


Senator Turn. Where there is a major abuse, where a man just 
absolutely went out and hired child labor and hired them because he 
could get them for a few pennies an hour, the enforcement of the law 
in its strictest literal sense is justified. 

But where you enter a community, and they are just fighting be- 
cause weather conditions had not permitted them to get in there 
before, and here they are trying to harvest or salvage that crop under 


adverse conditions, and they have to hire every available picker in that 
community, and they may only be in violation for 3 days for employ- 
ing that youth, and yet the law is there, and you could exercise it to 
the hour which that youth has been employed and find them in viola- 
tion. 

Mr. McComs. Well, Mr. Chairman, I must point out to you that 
this problem, and | know with your knowledge you will recognize 
this; I do not believe that we have ever had the enforcing of the 
child labor provisions of the law where it was not based on the fact 
that there was an emergency. We had cotton, perfectly good weather, 
and we had terrific pressure from the cotton people. We have had 
it in beets and tomatoes. ‘They say, “Unless you allow us to work 
these children, we will have to lose the crop.’’ We sat in conferences 
last year where they insisted that they would lose the crop, but we 
could not do anything for them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you have expressed yourself that 
you do not want abuses of child labor, and I think I could say this: 
That we have advised where there is an emergency we have told them 
that they can close the schools. If it is a matter of closing the school 
for 2 or 3 days, they can work the children. We have told them a 
number of times when they came in and said, ““This is an emergency,” 
we have said to them to close the schools. 

Senator Tuyr. Assuming that it is not sufficiently widespread so 
that the entire school should be closed, and yet there might be an 
area of that school district where there is an absolutely ‘dire need 
that this youth stay out of school and that he could work a little 
harder on his studies and catch up in the event he was out 2 or 3 days. 
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There, of course, the man would be specifically and definitely 
in violation of the law because the school had not been closed, and 
the boy stayed out of school for 2 or 8 days and earned some good 
money, and yet the man who employed him could be brought into 
court anytime that you desire to exercise your authority and say that 
you employed Bill Smith’s son, little Bobby Smith, for 3 days, the 
school was on, the parents knew that the boy was out of school, knew 
that he was being employed, and yet those 3 or 4 days would find a 
man absolutely in violation, and he could be taken into court and an 
injunction could be imposed upon him. 


CHILD-LABOR-LAW VIOLATIONS 


Mr. McComs. Well, we found a lot of violations. We told the 
farmers and warned them that they were violating. We tried to be 
reasonable, and I do not think we have been aggressive at all. How- 
ever, as | pointed out to you, the law is there, and when we have 
complaints and people say that you are not enforcing the law, then 
we do get into difficulty. 

Senator Dirksen. How do these come to your attention? 

Mr. McComs. We have been making spot checks and going into 
the agricultural field in various sections of the country to try to get 
the farmers familiar with the fact that they are violating the law. 
We think that is our duty, to try to advise them as much as we can 
as to the law. 

Senator Dirksen. You estimated 2,629 cases in fiscal 1952, and 
you estimate 4,000 cases in fiseal 1954? 

Mr. McComps. That is right. I do not think that is a large per 
centage of investigations. 

Senator Dirksen. How do you arrive at that estimate? 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Fraser. The figure for 1952, Senator, is the actual number of 
investigations made. The figures for 1954—and I might say that for 
1953—are estimates based on the fact that we are stepping up the 
number of investigations. During the first 2 years after the amend- 
ment, we consciously kept out of farms and concentrated our efforts 
on the educational phases of the program. Of the 4,000 estimated 
for this year, I think that at the present time we probably have 
three-fourths of 4,000 completed. 

We estimate that because the program for 1954 is on the same basis, 
and we will continue at the same rate 

Senator Dirksen. Tell me what these investigators do. How do 
they go about it? 

Mr. Garcreav. Senator, they usually go in first and meet with the 
school people and farm people. 

Senator Dirksen. They first have to have some hint of a violation, 
do they not? 

Mr. Garceav. That is right. We usually know where the crops 
are maturing and know about where to assign people because we have 
regional offices where they are in touch with the local situations. They 
have knowledge through all those sources that probably in one area 
there are more children being employed than in others. For instance 
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we know that in certain areas schools are closed, and we do not go near 
there because there is no violation, when the schools are closed. 

By the same token, we know where the schools are open and find 
out from time to time through these sources that there are children 
being employed. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, here is a section of the State where they 
are harvesting a crop, and the farmer may pick children to help pick 
cherries; that does not require any investigation. So there is fruit to 
be picked and children to pick it. Who tips you off? 

Mr. Garcerau. It is not always a tipoff. 

Senator Dirksen. All right. How do you discover it? 

Mr. Garceau. Sometimes we get a general indication, say from 
school authorities, that school attendance has dropped in this school 
district, and the school authorities wonder why, and sometimes they 
even indicate that children are being employed in agriculture. 

Senator Dirxsen. The farmer’s own children or other children? 

Mr. Garcrav. It can be both. 

Senator Dirksen. It applies to his own children as well? 

Mr. Garcravu. The law does not apply to his own children. He 
can employ his own children in agriculture; there is no violation. 

Senator Taye. In the school season? 

Mr. Garceau. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Can the farmer keep his own youth or child out of 
school for 3 or 4 days to pick up potatoes and onions? 

Mr. Garceau. Yes; he can. 

Senator Tuys. If his neighbor hires him, can this farmer let this 
child of his go over on the neighbor’s place to exchange work? 

Mr. Garceav. No; the exemption is only as to the parent. 

Senator Tuyr. To the parent. But if the parent has been ex- 
changing help with the neighbor—for instance, the neighbor came over 
and helped the man at an earlier time in the year, and this farmer 
owes the neighbor 3 or 4 days of exchange help, and the neighbor now 
is calling to have this farmer return the exchange help, and the school 
year is on arid the farmer can only help by keeping his boy out of 
school for 2 or 3 days; so they take him over there with them and 
exchange this help—what is your determination? 

Mr. Garceav. The law is quite specific, Senator, that the exemp- 
tion only applies to the parent. 

Senator Tarr. That is what anyone passing the law could not 
exactly define in the colloquy or the language of the law, but common 
sense would say that he actually was working for the parent because 
the parent was paying back labor to the other farmer which he owed 
him, and he could only return that labor or exchange that help that 
he owed by taking his son over there with him, That is where I get 
the common-sense angle in the picture. You are possibly not familiar 
with the exchange situation in communities. That is a practice that 
is as old as farming itself. 

Mr. Garcrav. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we have not 
found much of that type. We have not been on enough farms to get 
into that type. We have found employed child labor. 
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Senator Tuyr. | know of a legal case where there is some dispute 
that the children were playing in the potato field and just hap pene d to 
be carrying some empty bags to the pickers, and they charged that the 
youth was employed because it just happened that in his play around 
the field he carried some empty bags to the pickers, and there was 
some dispute about it; in fact, it got to the courts. That is why I am 
concerned right here and now about this common-sense angle. We 
can write laws that exclude and preclude, but only the Administrator 
can use common sense in it, or otherwise we will have to go back in and 
try to define the law by some additional specific language in the report 
somewhere, because | know that it is impossible for you and me—-you 
as Administrator and | as a legislator—-to write the law and define it 
so clearly that there is no need for common sense to be exercised in 
some instances, because after all we try to write the laws on a common- 
sense basis. 

Mr. McComps. Senator, we have discussed this with the Budget 
Bureau. They usually point out to us and urge us to make investiga 
tions where we believe we will find violations. They have pointed 
out—and | think you will agree—that there would not be much use in 
our having a staff of investigators and spending money if we only 
went in where we felt we would not find violations. 

Senator Ture. | hope that you have not interpreted my reference 
to common sense to be exactly that, sir. 

Mr. McComs. I have not, sir. 1 am only pointing out tha 
have the pressure on us and that when we make investigations we 
should zo in where we expect to find violations 

Senator Ture. Certainly. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. McComb, I am trying to find out what 
the procedure is. Here you have a county which is a cherry-growing 
county. The schools in this county have a reduction in attendance 
at school, although of course it could be an epidemic of the mumps. 
You learn in one way or another that there has been a drop in attend- 
ance, and you suspect that maybe child labor is employed. What 
gives? 

Mr. McComs. We advise the regional office or the regional office 
itself and the branch offices are following these things fairly closely, 
and they make these checks and investigations. 

Senator Dirksen. I am interested in the check that is made. Do 
you go around to all these farms? 

Mr. McComps. Not all of them. 

Mr. Garceavu. When we get into an area sometimes we will have a 
specific complaint that on John Doe’s farm there are children being 
employed, and the investigator will go there. While he is driving 
down there perhaps he will check with 2 or 3 farmers. He cannot go 
into too many, you see, Senator, because we are only making this 
limited number. So he has to be particularly careful. He will 
probably go into one of the larger farms in the area, or he may, driving 
along, see people working in the fields, and maybe he will see children 
working in the fields, and he will stop in. 
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Senator Dirksen. He 
working on the farm? 

Mr. Garcrau. While he is going to a particular assignment, you see, 
They just do not go out and cruise. 

Senator Dirksen. How many people are assigned to this whole pro- 
gram, both departmental and field? 

Mr. Garcravu. Of course, the child labor in agriculture aspect is 
only this small portion of the whole total. 

Senator Dirksen. You carry it as a special item in your justi- 
fication? 

Mr. Garceavu. Well, it is to break out the type of item. 

Mr. Fraser. It is one integrated inspection program. This is 
merely the plan under which the investigations will be made. We 
do not have separate investigators to make child labor investigations 
or to make investigations in manufacturing establishments. 

Senator Dirksen. So somebody in pursuit of his duties on compli- 
ance and enforcement may be investigating in that field at the same 
time? 

Mr. Fraser. That is correct. In other words, the investigator out 
of our Madison, Wis., office, for example, 1 week may be investigating 
manufacturing establishments. The following week he may have an 
assignment to make investigations on several farms in and around 
that ares 

Senator Tuyr. You have 1,181 in that field, do you not? Promo- 
tion and enforcement and compliance positions you have in 1953, 
1,181, and the revised estimate is 1,140. You dropped 41 positions. 
Wage standards and determinations, you have 61 in 1953, and the 
revised estimate is for 55. Regulations and interpretations, in 1953 
vou have 31, and your re ‘vised estimate is 27. Executive direction 
and management, you have 14 in 1953, and your revised budget still 
calls for 14. Then in the central administrative services you have 
88 in 1953, and your revised estimate is for 82; you drop 6. 

Mr. McComs. A total reduction of 57 


drives around to see where children are 
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Senator Turn. Fifty-seven is your total reduction. You have the 
41 reduction in the promotion of compliance and enforcement. 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. How do you handle that reduction in staff? 

Mr. McComs. We have just had to study the situation to deter- 
mine where we felt we could reduce with the least harm to the enforce- 
ment of the law. Incidentally, Senator, we have not cut the investi- 
gation staff at all. 

Mr. Fraser. Yes, it has been cut slightly. The reduction of 57 
positions, Senator, was disproportionate to the allocation of our base 
positions. In other words, out of the 57 positions that we eliminated, 
34 of them were in the field and 23 im the national office. Now 
percentagewise in our base budget position allotments to the national 
office runs somewhat less than 20 percent, and the field, which includes 
the investigative staff, runs somewhat over 80 percent. So you see 
the reduction that has been made was disproportionate. We did not 
take it in the field, but primarily in the national office. It was accom- 
plished by going over our procedures and method of doing things 
and trying to whittle down here and there. 
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STUDIES ON DIRECTION OF FIELD SERVICI 


Senator Dirksen. Do you have some pattern that you fol 
on, first off? 

Mr. FRASER. No: we spent well over a week after we 
directive from the new Budget Director, holding the same 
hearings in our office and the Administrative Assistant 
Office as are being conducted here today We called all 
in responsible for direction of the field service, and we went 
budget item by item We had these kind of discussions b: 
forth, and as a result we eliminated 57 positions. It was not la 
first off. It was in our best judgment a question of paring down wl 
we could afford to do it. 

Mr. McComps. We took into consideration the enforcement of this 
law and the requirement that we would trv not to fall below 40,000 
investigations. We could not do that: Ww am D Wit! Ss O00 | 
have this feeling, Senator, that it is 
make investigations, and we find, and 
industrial plant, that plant is in violation, and we 
might be 20 of his competitors who are in violation, and 
complain of that. I have just been up to Maine wher 
he has 50 competitors, and they are all violating the law 
a complaint and went in and found a violation. We want 
and keep up as much as we can the investigation staff so as to ] 
vent such instances of unfair competition. We give as much informa 
tion as we can to the employers. I have always had the feeling very 


definitely that I would like to ke ep the en ploy r out of trouble, | 
to keep them advised. 

Senator TuHyr. When you make this 57-position 
that include a reduction in some of your supervisory 

Mr. McComs. Oh, yes, it does 

Mr. Fraser. I can tell you the positions 

Senator Tuyr. I think it would be helpful for the 

Mr. Fraser. The 41 positions in activity | inel 
2 clerical and 1 investigative position in grade 9 
office. They include 4 additional clerical positions 
statistical operations in the national office summariz 
operations used for other purposes 

In the field offices we eliminated 34 positions 
supervisors, 17 of which were investigators, and | 
clerical. ‘That makes a total in activity 1 of 41. 

The disposition of the other positions 1n the national office 
tivity 2 there were 6 in Division of Wage Determinations, of 
was a GS-12, 1 was a GS-9, 1 was a GS-7, and 1 was a GS-5 
are all economist-type positions. There were two clerical p 
in addition. 

In activity 3, “Regulations and exemptions,” there were 3 profes 
sional positions at grade GS-5 and 1 clerical position eliminated, and 
in activity 5 the positions eliminated, 6 of them, were all clerical except 


1, which was a unit supervisor in the stenographic pool 


) 


SITUATION CITED 


Senator Toye. The only reason that I bring up the « 


commonsense angle, for instance, we experienced here a 
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an exceedingly high wind in the Corn Belt of the central part of the 
United States. At the end of that storm, one-fourth of the corn had 
been either shaken off the ear or the ear and the husk were broken off 
of the stalk. The mechanical pickers could not pick them up. 

There was only one way you could do salvage because you could not 
find men to do it. You could go out and hire 3 or 4 youths and then 
put 1 man with them, and they would pick up and sell hundreds of 
bushels of corn per day and at a good wage, and those school children 
were just clamoring for the work. Oftentimes they could come out 
at 3 o’clock. Whoever employed that youth was in violation of the 
law, and yet that was the only way you could salvage hundreds and 
thousands of bushels of corn. That is the commonsense angle which 
we have to exercise because you cannot write a law that will define it 

Mr. McComgs. As I said, I recognize there are those emergency 
problems, and we try to be reasonable about it, Senator, but it 
pretty hard. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the only reason I bring it up at this hearing, 
because it is the only place that you and I have an opportunity to 
examine the overall problem. 

Mr. McComps. School superintendents and associations, particularly 
in the South, at Dallas, Tex., urged that we be more aggressive in the 
enforcement of this provision of the law. 

Senator Tuyr. I can see a school superintendent that would find 
his enrollment down for a period of time, but I can also see the man 
that is trying to make a living for that family who has a difficult time 
of it, and he is trying to educate the children at the same time, he has 
an entirely different problem on his hands than the superintendent 
who just has the one question of whether that child is in the school 
during the school hours. 

Mr. McComps. Some schools close half a day, simply keep open half 
a day during crop time, and of course the children work before and 
after school. 

Senator Turks. Fine, sir. Will you proceed with your statement? 

Mr. McComes. Recent court decisions under the 2-year statute of 
limitations in the Portal Act have made it apparent that investigations 
under the Walsh-Healey Act must be started and completed on a more 
timely basis. If investigations are not made promptly, the 2-year 
period of limitation will prevent recovery of wages due employees and 
damages due the Government in those cases where violations exist. 
In view of this situation, it is clear that any further curtailment of 
the present investigation program will seriously handicap the enforce- 
ment of these two laws. 


is 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 
In connection with the investigation program and our field office 
activities, I would like to add here, if I may, two excerpts from the 
report of the task force of the Hoover Commission on Federal field 
services to the commission on the organization of the executive branch 
of the Government. A study was made of our operations in the field, 
and I want to put into the record here, if I may, part of that report: 

The relatively small size of the inspection staff does not allow for annual inspec- 
tion of more than a small sample of firms subject to the Fair Labor Standards 


Act. The sample is selected by the regional office by those industries which 
experience has shown are most like ly to be in violation of the provisions of the act. 
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About half of the firms investigated are generally found to be in violation. Inf 
mal efforts are always made to obtain voluntary correction and adjustment 
In addition to planned inspections, employers frequently request the regional 
offices to examine their books and records to remove any doubt as to their 
pliance with the law. 

And from another part of that report I quote this: 


The regional office enjoys the respect of the businessmen of thi 
as well as the unions. The staff ce strict attention to duty witho 
time and without inconvenience to the companies whose records ari 
examination. The tolerant attitude which the Division takes toward i: 
violation has also created a favorable impression 

I call attention partic ularly to that last sentence, and that was the 
study made by the task force 

I take ereat pride i in those statements, gentlemen, as we had nothing 
to do with the study made by the Hoover task force. In fact, we 
did not know it was being made. 


WAGE STANDARDS AND DETERMINATIONS 


Our work in connection with wage standards and determinations 
is concerned with the determination of prevailing minimum wages 
applicable to industries receiving Watsh-Healey public contracts and 
with the determinations of minimum wages by industries in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands as required by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

In addition, this work involves the development and continuing 
study of regulations in connection with the subminimum wage pro- 
visions of the act for learners, apprentices, and handicapped workers 
as well as the responsibility for issuance or denial of certificates when 
request is made for authority to hire and pay employees at submini- 
mum wage levels. 

The Walsh-Healey wage determination program contemplates a 
continuation of this year’s level of operation for the issuance of wage 
determinations in seven industries. The Puerto Rican wage-order 
program proposed for fiscal year 1954 is for 2 industry committee 
meetings to be convened and 8 industry orders issued. 


REGULATIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 


I should also like to indicate briefly some of the problems, in 
connection with regulations and exemptions, which arise from day 
to day throughout the year. As long as new business practices 
develop in our constantly changing economy, and so long as new 
processes are devised and old processes bettered, we must determine 
how and to what extent the law applies in varying situations. 

Work in this field may arise directly from our investigation activi- 
ties. Many of these questions are brought to us by persons or groups 
affected. An employer may write to the Division, or may write to 
his Senator who in turn asks us, about the application of the act to 
his newly developed byproduct operations or his changed method of 
distribution. It may be an employee who writes in, or a labor union, 
or a trade association. It may be on a minor point in the law, im- 
portant only to the man involved, but in a good many cases, it involves 
a great many businesses all similarly situated. 
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PROBLEMS ANTICIPATED 


It is through the aggregation of these problems that the prince iples 
are developed for policy statements and interpretative bulletins. We 
cannot predict all the problems that will come up in fiscal 1954. We do 
know from experience that many new problems will be brought to us 
for an answer. And we do know that some of these problems will be 
unexpected. Frequently these problems require basic re ‘search, ex- 
tensive conferences, and formal hearings in various parts of the 
country. 

[t is expected that again in 1954 we will be called on by the public 
to issue some seasonal industry determinations. For the past several 
years the petitions received have generally resulted in four formal 
determinations, ‘To date, in fiseal 1953, six applications have been 
filed. 

We must also keep abreast of court decisions, and make changes 
in our regulations and interpretations to conform to the decisions of 
the courts. The courts are the final judges of what the law means, 
and my rulings and interpretations must and do reflect their judg- 
ments. On many occasions I have been criticized severely by people 
who disagree with some of my interpretations. The interpretations 
which I issue are ones which I feel are required by court decisions. 
When I learn of a court decision which I know will affect employers, 
I have a duty to tell them about it so that they will not unwittingly 
make themselves liable to suits for damages which could put them 
out of business. I can assure you that I do not issue interpretations 
except to help people understand their rights and responsibilities 
under the law. 

I have indicated to you gentlemen before and I must say again 
that I feel that our present level of operations is as low as we can go 
if we are to fairly and efficiently administer these acts for the protee- 
tion of both the employers and wage earners of the country. The 
wage earners are entitled to receive proper wage payments and it is 
our responsibility to make sure they are properly paid. Employers 
are likewise entitled to like treatment in the enforcement of the law. 
If we find one employer in violation and do not investigate his com- 
petitor, who may also be in violation, the competitor gains an advan- 
tage over the employer who is complying. 

In this connection I think I should point out that we continue to 
receive complaints, of a general nature, from employers that they are 
complying with the law but do not feel that competitors have come 
into compliance. We, of course, do our best to correct situations of 
this type, but the limited scope of our investigation activity prevents 
the Division from accomplishing anything approaching full protection 
to either the employees or employers who are covered by the laws 
we administer. 

Senator Tuyn. I thank you, sir. That concludes this morning’s 
hearing. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., Friday, April 17, 1953, the subcommittee 
recessed subject to the call of the chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
OUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITT! ib ON APPROPRIATIONS 
i Washir gtor - a> “¢! 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m.. pursuant to recess, in room 
F-41, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), presiding 
Present: Senator Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENTS OF DR. MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT; 
JAMES M. NABRIT, SECRETARY; J. B. CLARKE, TREASURER; 
G. FREDERICK STANTON, BUSINESS MANAGER; J. A. COOKE, 
COORDINATOR, BUILDING PROGRAM; AND R. W. BROWN, 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES: For the partial support of Howard University, inclu 
ing personal services and miscellaneous expenses and repairs to buildings ¢ 
grounds, [$2,675,000] $2,535,000. 


Extract From Tire 20, U. 8. Cops 
CHAPTER 8. HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


SEC. 23. Annual appropriations; inspection by O flice of Education An- 
nual appropriations are authorized to aid in the construction, development, 
improvement, and maintenance of the university, no part of which shall be 
used for religious instruction. The university shall at all times be open to 
inspection by the Office of Education and shall be inspected by the said 
Office at least once each year. (Mar. 2, 1867, 14 Stat. 439; De 13, 1928 
45 Stat. 1021; Aug. 7, 1946, 60 Stat. 871 


{mounts available for obligation 





Or I 
) 198 { 
Appropriation or estimate $ 4, 7S $2, 675, 000 | $2 in 
ransferred from ‘‘Promotion and further developm« 
of vocational education, Office of Education,”’ pur 
suant to 66 Stat. 113 4,4 
Adjusted appropriation or estin ”) A) 
Reimbursements from other accour 2 TT 8 % 
Reimbursements from non-Federal source 2, 348, 2 4 
Obligations incurred 229, 88 5, 092, 764 ‘ 64 
Note.— Reimbursements from non-Feder 
grants, endowment income, and sales of aux 
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Obligations by activities 
j 
Original 1954 Revised 1954 
1953 esti ‘ A 
a estimate estimate 
Description 
Posi ; Pos Posi ' 
tions Amount tions Amount | , : Am 
1. General administration | 106 | $600, 736 106 | $600, 736 10¢ $572, 119 
2. Resident instruction and organized research 523 |2, 666, 930 523 |2, 666, 930 52 2 5. 054 
3. General library 23 101, 807 23 LOL, 807 2 06, 5% 
4. Operation and maintenance oi physical plant 145 687, 169 145 762, 169 145 7 8S 
5. Auxiliary enterprises and noneducational expense 161 |1, 036, 122 161 |1, 036, 122 161 | 1 122 
lotal obligations 958 (5, 092, 764 958 |5, 167, 764 958 4, 952, 764 
Obligations by objects 
y 05 > 
Object classification 1953 es Original 1954 | R a Ost 
stimate I 54 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions 828 828 828 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 133 133 13 
Average number of all employees 958 258 )58 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services $3, 542, 021 $3, 542, 021 $3, 327, 0 
02 Travel 33, 128 | 33, 128 $3, 128 
03 Transportation of things 1, 623 1, 62 1, 62 
04 Communication services 38, 691 38, 691 38. 60 
05 Rents and utility 64, 367 64, 367 64, 3¢ 
06 Printing and reproduction 39, 110 39, 110 39. 
07 Other contractual services 361, 975 436, 975 436, 97 
08 Supplies and materials 625, 919 625, 949 625, 949 
09 Equipment 76, 920 76, 920 76, 920 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 109, 702 109, 702 9, 7 
12 Pensions 20, 678 20. 678 ") 678 
Total direct obligations ‘ ¥ 4,914, 164 4, 989, 164 4,774, 164 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
01 Personal services a 120, 200 120. 200 120. 200 
08 Supplies and materials_............ 58, 400 58, 400 58. 400 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts 178, 600 178, 600 178, 600 
Total obligations.......- —_ nei 5, 092, 764 | 5, 167, 764 4, 952, 764 


Plans and specifications: 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


For the preparation of plans 


and specifications for 


(1) construction, under the supervision of the General Services Administration, 
on the grounds of Howard University of a preclinical medical building; and 
(2) extension of utilities; including engineering and architectural services, adver- 
tising, and travel; [$55,000] $30,000, to remain available until expended. 





Appropriation or estimate -- 
Prior year balance available... .....-. 


Balance available in subsequent year 





Amounts available for obligation 


Total available for obligation 


Obligations incurred 





1952 actual 





, 939 | 


1953 esti- 


mate 


$30, 000 
244, 872 


274, 872 
— 12, 384 


262, 488 


Original 
1954 esti- 
mate 


$55, 000 
12, 384 


384 


67, 


67, 384 


Revised 
1954 esti- 
mate 


$30, 000 


12, 384 


42, 384 








' 
' 
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Obligations by activities 








( Re 
escript 9 
i. Master plan $1, 431 
2. Women’s dormitories 
3. Engineering building 
4. Dental building 6 
Law school building $ $2 064 $2 064 
6. Biology-greenhouse build ‘ 9 , : 2 064 
Administration building 8 9 9 64 
8. Men’s dormitories 84° 409 9 : 
). Auditorium-fine arts building 
10. Science Hall alterations 
11. Preclinical medical building ‘ ‘ 


12. Pharmacy building wd Pas eA 2, 064 
13. Utilities extension 


Obligations incurred { ) 62, 488 


2 { 42, 384 
Obligations by objects 
5 Orig R 7 
Object classificatior 1952 act * 1054 4 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
07 Other contractual services $4 y $262, 488 $e S4 $42, 384 
ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINIS 
07 Other contractual services 1 
SUMMARY 
07 Other contractual services 41, 939 262, 488 S4 42,384 
APPROPRIATION EsTIMATI 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS: For construction of buildings on the grounds of 


Howard University, under the supervision of the General Services Adi 
to remain available until expended, as follows 
For construction and equipment of a dental school building. together with 
july i 


alterations and installations in connection with such construction, including 
engineering and architectural services, and travel, $653,160, of which $372,939 
is for payment of obligations incurred under authority provided under this head 
in the Federal Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1949, to enter into contracts 
for construction of said building: Provided, That the limitation on the total cost 
of said dental school building, as set forth under this head in said Act, is increased 
from ‘'$2,242,520” to “‘$2,565,221”’, and such increased limitation shall not in- 
clude authorized construction cost increases heretofore or hereafter determnied 
by the Administrator of the General Services Administration pursuant to the 
provisions of said Act J For the alteration and improvement of power plant facilities 
including engineering and architectural services, $170,000. 

[For payment of obligations incurred under authority provided under this 
head in the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1948, as amended by the Second 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1949, to enter into contracts for construction of 
an engineering building, $41,340;] 

{For payment of obligations incurred under authority provided under this 
head in the Federal Security Agency Appropriation Act, 1950, to enter into 
contracts for construction of a biology-greenhouse building, $647,500.] 
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Amounts available for mgaston 


‘ 
Original Revised 


1953 estimate 
1953 estimate | 1954 estimate | 1954 estin 


Appropriation or estimate $280, 221 $170, 000 $170, 000 
Additions | 
1. Contract authorization due to escalation provision 1, 203, 800 503, 027 9S, SS 
2. Prior year balance available } 
(a) Appropriation 3, 281, 356 2, 26 5, 686 , 265, 68€ 
(>) Contract authorization... ..- 8, 703, 153 8, 167, 439 , 167, 439 
Deductions | 
1. Balance available in subsequent years } 
a) Appropriation | —2, 265, 686 —1, 842, 147 —1, 842, 147 
(6) Contract authorization } 8, 167, 439 7, 642, 983 | 7, 486, 443 
Obligations incurred - . ! 3, 035, 405 1, 621, 022 | 373, 422 


Obligations by activities 


Original Revised 


Description 953 estimate . 
ceeEr pes | 1908 ¢ © | 1954 estimate | 1954 estimat 


Women’s dormitories $32 


$32, 178 
Engineering building 425, 498 
Powerplant additions 909 
Dental school building 226, 682 $575, 890 
Law school building (1 10, 000 122, 100 
Biology-greenhouse building 1, 503, 732 257, 532 


Administration building (2 10, 000 125, 500 

Men's dormitories 10, 001 

Science Hall alterations 12, 888 275, 000 275, OOK 
. Pharmacy building 803, 517 95, 000 95, 000 

Vacuum pump in powerplant 20, 000 20, 006 

lurbogenerator in powerplant 150, 000 150, 000 


Obligations incurred 3, 035, 405 1, 621, 022 1, 373, 422 


Senator Tuyt. The committee will come to order. 

Dr. Johnson, we welcome all of you. It is nice to see you again. 

We begin this morning with Howard University. The revised 
estimate for salaries and expenses is $2,535,000 and 958 employees, a 
reduction of $140,000 from the 1953 appropriation and a ates tion 
of $215,000 from the original budget estimate. 

The estimate for plans and specifications is $30,000, a reduction 
of $25,000 from the original estimate. 

The estimate for construction of buildings is $170,000, unchanged 
from the original estimate. 

Dr. Jounson. That ts an error. It is a reduction of $1,900,000. 

Senator Tuyr. We will have to check that. 

The CLerk. Your statement was correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Jounson. I do not know what the technicalities are. 

Senator Toys. I think you are referring to this next item. The 
original estimate for liquidation of contract authority was $1,900,000, 
all of which has been deleted from the revised estimate. 

Dr. Jounson. That is it, sir. 

Senator Taye. I was quite certain we had those figures correct. 

Doctor, you may proceed, sir, in any manner you ‘desire. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Jounson. I should like to make a general statement for the 
record as a basis for understanding. 

I wish to make a statement on the state of Howard University and 
its relation to the system of education in the United States and to 
the Federal Government. 
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1. Howard University constitutes the only university organization 

1 the States where the majority of Negroes live which offers a wide 
sola of undergraduate, graduate and professional educational 
opportunities to Negro youth. 

2. As a result of historical conditions beyond their control, the 
colored people in the United States have stood in an abnormal 
lationship to the tax-supported educational institutions within the 
States where the majority of them live 

Until very recent years they were not admitted to the State uni- 
versities and professional schools which are regularly supported by 
State and Federal funds, and no first-rate separate university and 
professional school organizations were established from the public 
funds to serve them. 

This lack of higher educational facilities among Negroes in the 
States where the majority of them live has resulted in a serious shortage 
of competent services in matters fundamental to their life, develop- 
ment, and security. 

There is now a serious shortage among them of competent primary 
and high-school teachers; a serious shortage of physicians, nurses, 
dentists, pharmacists, architects, engineers, chemists, trained clergy- 
men, and leaders of every kind. 

1. Howard University exists primarily to serve the urgent needs of 
this disadvantaged tenth of the population. 


HISTORY 


During the 85 years of its work, the university has graduated 
17,003 men and women. By far the majority of these graduates are 
serving as public-school teachers, building up a system of education 
in the States where the majority of Negroes live. Approximately 
2,522 of them have become physicians and surgeons This number 
approximates one-half of all Negro physicians and surgeons One 
thousand two hundred and five of these graduates have become 
dentists. (This number approximates half of all Negro dentists 
One thousand four hundred and seventy-two have become lawyers 
Seven hundred and thirty-five of these graduates have become leaders 
in religion. Seven hundred and seven have become pharmacists, 
including a substantia] number of owners of drug stores. Four 
hundred and four have followed engineering and architecture and 
other applied sciences. Three hundred and fifty-nine of these gradu- 
ates have entered the field of business. ‘Two hundred and one have 
graduated for service in the field of social work. In every Negro 
population center of the United States, these graduates are rendering 
service to the people and they have had a substantial part in the 
remarkable development of the Negro race in America 


THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


5. Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on 
March 2, 1867. Funds of the Federal Government, available through 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, were contributed toward the purchase of the 
first land and the erection of the first building. 

Almost immediately the institution became associated with the 
hospital work which the Federal Government was undertaking to 
do for the emancipated slaves, at Freedmen’s Hospital. 
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FIRST APPROPRIATION 


On March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Government 
appropriation for the support of the university in the amount of 
$10,000. Since that time the Congress has made continuous and 
increasing appropriations to the university, year by year, being more 
and more confirmed in the conviction that it was thereby rendering 
a greatly needed service to the colored people, in ways not otherwise 
prov ided for. Until the year 1928, these appropriations were made 
in the form of voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive 
law. During this period of 49 years, from March 3, 1879, to Decem- 
ber 13, 1928, the current annual appropriations from the Congress 
to Howard University rose from $10,000 to $218,000. 

8. Under date of March 15, 1928, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion called nationwide attention to the necessity of making Howard 
va rsity into a first-class institution. 

On December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and the 
Preside nt of the United States signed a bill amending the act incor- 
porating Howard University, so as to provide substantive law for 
annual appropriations thereto. 

10. The passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed by a 
conference called by the Secretary of the Interior on February 11, 
1929, and was attended by representatives of all divisions of the 
Government including the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives, the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, the Department of the Interior, and the United 
States Bureau of Education, together with leaders of philanthropy and 
the trustees of Howard University. At this conference it was 
unanimously agreed that the time had come to establish Howard 
University on a first-class basis. 


STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


11. Following this important conference, a study of all aspects of 
the educational program of Howard University was made by the 
officers thereof, under the supervision of the Office of Education. As 
a result of this study a definite program to establish Howard Univer- 
sity on a first-class basis was worked out in every detail and a formula 
of financial support based upon the experience of State and Federal 
Governments with land-grant colleges and universities, was established 
and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office of Education, 
by the United States Commissioner of Education, by the Secretary 
of the Interior, and by the Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
House of Representatives, dealing with the Interior bill. This program 
was commended to the Congress by the action of the entire Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of Representatives. 

The Congress swiftly and vigorously supported the agreed upon 
program. By successive steps it has raised the current appropriation 
from $218,000 in 1928 to $2,675,000 in 1953, and has made substantial 
appropriations for buildings and physical plant improvements. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


During the school year 1951-52 this institution served a gross 
enrollment of 4,811 students (full-time equivalent 3,870) in its 10 
schools and colleges, namely: Graduate, liberal arts, engineering and 
architecture, music, social work, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law, 
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and religion (religion receives no support, by law, from Federal funds). 
All curricula are fully accredited by regional and national accrediting 
agencies. 

REVISED MASTER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


14. On March 15, 1951, in pursuance of an appropriation of $50,000 
by the Congress of the United States for that purpose, the original 
program of development for Howard University was oe 
restudied and revised and the Public Buildings Service of the General 
Services Administration completed in accord therewith a revised master 
development program for Howard University with studied charts, 
graphs, appraisals, and recommendations for the further development 
of the physical plant. 

The revised program calls for a total of 5,200 students This 
number includes raising the present enrollments in medicine and 
dentistry to 400 each, and the early establishment of graduate instruc- 
tion and research leading to the de ree of doctor of philosophy 

Two women’s dormitories, additions to the powerplant, and an 
engineering building have just been completed under this program. 
A new dental building is in course of construction and five other build- 
ing projects are ready for construction under existing appropriations 
and authorizations. 

16. From this pomt onward, the program calls for no further 
increase in enrollment, but a concentration solely upon qualitative 
advance in staff and equipment and the completion of the well-planned 
physical plant. 

PRESENT STATE OF EFFICIENCY 


17. As to the present state of efficiency, it is our judgment that the 
institution is functioning well in every division with the following 
exceptions: (1) A major shortage of teaching personnel in the pre- 
clinical branches of medicine; (2) a shortage of teaching personnel in 
the college of liberal arts; (3) a rate of expenditure for supplies and 
equipment that is but slightly better than half of the need; (4) a salary 
scale for nonteac — personnel which is substantially below that now 
operative in the Government; (5) a grave inadequac: y of space and 
equipment in its main teac hing hospital (Freedmen’s Hospital); and 
(6) an inherited deterioration of plant brought over ost the over- 
loaded days of 7,231 students, which is too heavy to be remedied from 
current funds. 

I would like to address myself successively to the three items of the 
appropriation. It is here respectfully requested that the sum of 
$2,535,000 be appropriated for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 
1954. 

I would like to draw the chairman’s attention to the fact that this 
request we now make is $500,000 below what the officers of the uni- 
versity have judged to be necessary for the functioning of the institu- 
tion in a healthy way during the year 1954. 

I will insert this statement on salaries and expenses. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Howard University respectfully ae that the sum of $2,535,000 be appro- 
priated for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 1954. This request represents 
a net decrease of $215,000 below the original 1954 estimates and a net decrease 
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of $140,000 below the appropriation of $2,675,000 for fiscal year 1953, made up 
of the following items: 









A. Decrease in basic salaries : zl ‘ BS $215, 000 
B. Retubing 1 steam boiler in powerplant ; lalla + 19, 000 
C. Reinstallation of air preheaters on 2 oil-fired boilers in powerplant +- 16, 000 
D. Installation of wiring and transformer vaults for changeover from 


direct to alternating electric current at Freedmen’s Hospital _ - +40, 000 







Total reduction below the 1953 appropriation - _. 140, 000 











A. DECREASE IN BASIC SALARIES, $215,000 


The reduction in estimate for salaries can only be sustained through an overall 
salary cut in the educational and general activities of the university. This 
reduction will place salaries at Howard University substantially below com- 
parable grades of pay in the classified service. 
















B. FOR RETUBING OF ONE STEAM BOILER, $19,000 
















This work has been requested by the Globe Indemnity Co., the insuring agency 
Continued operation of these boilers without retubing could cause the insurance 
company to cancel their policy covering these units. 

In recent years, we have experienced several inconvenient and embarrassing 
service interruptions caused by tube failures while in operation. The rapidity 
and extent of the last failures caused the Globe Indemnity Co. to make a recom- 
mendation on January 10, 1951, for the retubing of both boilers. This recom- 
mendation is being currently pressed by the insurance company. 

The urgency for retubing one of these boilers immediately is occasioned by the 
increased load resulting from the addition of the new women’s dormitories and 
the new engineering and architecture building. The operation of the engineer 
ing building will cause load increases to the extent that during the heating season 













two boilers will be operated simultaneously. If it were not for the fact that a 
new boiler will be put in operation at the beginning of the heating season, it 
would be necessary to retube both boilers immediately. The second boiler, 


however, is scheduled for retubing during the summer of 1954 


Cc. FOR REINSTALLATION OF AIR PREHEATERS ON TWO OIL-FIRED BOILERS, $16,000 








These heaters are needed to replace the old plate-type heaters, which had 
become obsolete and worn out through normal service, and have been removed 
‘he efficiency and capacity of an oil-fired boiler is quite dependent upon air 
preheaters and it is conservatively estimated that the minimum savings in oil 
fuel will be 3 percent with a possible maximum of 5 percent through the replace- 
ment of these units, with at least a 20 percent annual return on the investment. 
The boilers will thus also be restored to their original steam-generating capacity 
This installation will not only pay for itself in 5 years by oil saving but, equally 
important, the increased capacity will prevent the use of 2 boilers at some load 
periods. This will effect further saving. 

























dD. 





INSTALLATION OF WIRING AND TRANSFORMER VAULTS TO FURNISH 


ING CURRENT TO FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL, $40,000 





ALTERNAT- 








1. It is here respectfully requested that the Congress appropriate $40,000 to 
enable Howard University to install wiring and transformer vaults to furnish 
alternating electrical current to the Freedmen’s Hospital. 

2. The officials of the Freedmen’s Hospital have made several representations 
to Howard University regarding their desire to secure a changeover from direct 
to alternating current, in order that electrical service through the hospital may 
be increased. It is Howard University’s understanding that the hospital is 
seeking an appropriation for new wiring, etc., necessary to effect this change 
within the hospital. 

3. If the hospital secures this appropriation, the university will be required to 
build (1) a transformer vault at Freedmen’s Hospital of sufficient size to provide 
alternating current to the entire hospital, (2) to install a high-tension feeder to 
include switch panels and other connections from the powerplant to the new vault 
of sufficient size to take care of present and future requirements, and (3) to install 
transformers and secondary feeders. It is estimated that these installations will 
require the sum of $40,000. 
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4. This change will be beneficial to the university as well as 
It will (1) greatly reduce the fire hazard now present in the use of direct 
(2) It will reduce the difficulty in securing medical and operating equipm 
will allow for the more efficient use of equipment now on hand (90 | 
all equipment in the market today provides for the use of alter 
only). (3) It will provide a steady {1 
utilization of medical equipment 1) It will inerease the available 
electrical current and power, and (5) It will greatly reduce tl 
current equipment at the university powerplant 
5. This request is here put forward so as to enable the Congress to carry 
the entire proje ‘t at one time In ise it de des to make an appropri 
Freedmen’s Hospital for the purposs 


aling 
low of current so necessary i 


lé overioad oO 


ENROLLMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, I note from a table inserted in the House 
hearings that the enrollment of the Howard University has 
declining since 1948. 

(The table referred to follows: 


been 


Enrollment at Howard University, gross 


Dr. Jounson. | will address myself to that, Mr. Chairman, in a 
very careful way in just a moment if you will allow me to get this 
picture before you, because I think it is of great importance that you 
1 
ao, 


SUDGET REDUCTION 


I am sure you want us to keep before you our own convictions 
They may be erroneous but they ought to be kept before you. We 
presented as a target estimate in the beginning to the Bureau of the 
Budget a sum of $3.1 13,000, which we considered to be necessary for 
the functions of the institution. The Bureau of the Budget, after the 
most careful consideration, cut that down to $2,750,000, or a reduction 
of $363,000 before the elections. This cut now of an additional 
$215,000 represents an additional cut of 6.9 percent, making a total 
cut of $578,000 or 18.6 percent. 

We understand, of course, Mr. Chairman, that the Government is 
under great constraint to balance the budget in keeping with its basic 
principle—and they are intentionally doing us no ill by cutting 
$215,000 from our current funds—but the very uniqueness of the 
undertaking at Howard University leads us to know that you would 
not hurt us if you did not have to. 

Senator Toys. In this reduction, what will be the major question 
that will be involved? 


Dr. Jounson. Our considered judgment is that it is impossible to 
take a $215,000 reduction in current funds without injury 
University. 


Lo the 
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REDUCTION OF PERSONNEL AND TEACHING STAFF 


Senator Tuyr. It would affect the personnel and the teaching staff? 

Dr. Jounson. We will have to cut off 52 people. To cut off 52 
people in an educational institution as early as the first quarter of 
the year is serious enough, but to cut off 52 people in any educational 
institution around the first of May is a gravely serious thing, and 
among universities, is considered morally “untenable, because if you 
cut off people of real competence they are really in no position what- 
soever to get a job elsewhere. 

(CommitTrgeeE Norse.—The justifications furnished the committee indicate that 
no reduction in personnel is contemplated. The funds available in the current 


fiscal year have provided for 958 positions; the original budget estimate contem 
plated 958 positions, and the revised budget estimate contemplates 958 positions 


ENROLLMENT DECLINE 


Senator Tuyr. When we examine the record we find in 1948 you 
had an enrollment of 6,268 and in 1949 you had an enrollment of 
5,557. Then in 1950 you had an enrollment of 4,821. Then in 
1951 you had an enrollment of 4,236. In 1952 you had 3,870. The 
estimate for this year is shown as 3,426. So, the question that I am 
faced with, with that decrease in the enrollment, is this: How do 
you justify an increase in the budget request? 

Dr. Jounson. I will make that clear. That question does not em- 
barrass me at all because I am prepared to answer it thoroughly. 

The assumption upon which such a cut is based is simply this: That 
when the enrollment was high the institution had reached the quali- 
tative adequacy we were striving after. Therefore, that as the en- 
roliment falls we may quantitatively cut the budget. Ordinarily that 
is a good assumption, but it simply is not true. 


RATIO OF STUDENTS AND TEACHERS 


Howard University in 1944 had a normal enrollment somewhat 
substantially less than we have now—approximating half of this. In 
order to do our duty by the returned soldiers, of whom we thought we 
were going to get 900, but of whom we got 2,624, we actually watered 
down the quality of the most fundamental relationship in the uni- 
versity; namely, the ratio of teachers to students, by 100 percent. 
When we went into that service of duty which we felt we were obligated 
to do, we had a ratio of 1 to 12 students in the college of liberal arts. 

Senator Tyr. What is it now? 

Dr. Jonnson. It went up to 1 to 25 then. It is now 1 to 15. So 
that qualitatively, we are still in an inferior position to what we were 
in 1944 when we set out to do our duty with regard to these returned 
soldiers. 

The C ongress had clearly in mind what it was doing. If you will 
notice the he: arings before this committee, before 1946 this committee 
had before it a program leading to a very definite objective; namely, 
to obtain a ratio of teachers in the college of liberal arts such as would 
enable us to build high-grade graduate work on top of it. We were 
then aiming at 1 to 12, and we practically reached it in 1944, 

Now, what you are actually doing is penalizing us for doing our 
duty by the soldiers. You are saying to us, “We will not let you get 
back to the qualitative position you had, but we will cut you quan- 
titatively regardless of the effect it has.” 
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Senator Toye. Is that true if you have an enrollment of 3,428? 

Dr. Jounson. The exact situation is this, and I will show it to you. 

Senator Ture. I wish you would furnish us with a copy of that 
table which you furnished in the House records. 

Dr. Jonnson. Which one is that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Tuy. The ratio of students. 

(The material referred to follows: 


Ratio of students to teachers, each school and coll 
Howart l niver 


Graduate school 2 
Liberal arts 2 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOO! 


Engineering and archit 
Music 

Social work 

Medicin 


Pharn 
Law 
Religion 


A verage for profes 


A verage for un 


to students in the full lit 
icy is as follows: 1946, | 
lL to 14.1 
‘This figure taker 
ical faculty serves half t 
rves half the medica 
the indoor and outpati 
served 250 medical and dent 
teachers Che clinica 


and served a daily average of 408.8 


Dr. Jounson. I will do that. I would like to call attention to the 
ratio in medicine and | will make certain changes. We figured at 
that time we had 8&6 teachers in medicine We now caused a re- 
examination and a refiguring of those teachers on the basis of the 
formula provided by the medical authorities in the country. We 
find we do not have 86; we have 67.05. So the ratio there is changed 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Let me call your attention to this item which is of very great im- 
portance. At the present moment we have in the college of liberal 
arts, or we predicted we would have, 1,561. We have 1,547, actually 
Here is what we are undertaking to do. In a university which has 
eight professional schools, when you try to calculate the load of the 
college of liberal arts, you must remember in a university the college 
of liberal arts not only stands for itself; the same faculty that teaches 
the college of liberal arts teaches all the graduate students, teaches 43 
percent of the engineering and architectural students, teaches 50 per- 
cent of the pharmacy students, teaches 214 percent of music students 

When you want to get the load you add those things together. 
Take the 186 graduate students in 1953, 1,547 liberal arts students, 
301 engineering and architecture students, 151 music students, 167 
pharmacy students, and make the proper addition there. You have 
1,978 students with 129% teachers. That gives you a ratio of 1 teacher 


for each 15.3 students. 
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Senator Tarr. How do you handle that when you have a student 
enrollment of 6,268, as you had in 1949? 

Dr. Jonnson. We didn’t. When we had that enrollment we had 
a ratio of 1 teacher to 25 students. If you will look at this table, 
vou will see the procession since 1943. You will see what we had 
achieved and the quality we were aiming at. In 1945 it was 17 
Then it went up to 25. 

Senator Turn. That was in the calendar of 1947 

Dr. Jonnson. It is going down now. This is w here it struck and 
it never has reached this other point. Any first-class educator will 
tell you it is impossible to do high-graduate work at 15.3. We have 
got to get back to 14.1 in this assembly. We actually need 10%» 
more teachers right now in the college of liberal arts if we are going 
to carry out the purpose. 

Senator THyt. The table you and I were just examining and which 
we just read a few figures from I think would be a very enlightening 
table. Therefore, I would like such a table that we might have it 
inserted in the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


7? 


Ratio of students to teachers, College of Liberal Arts and the graduate school, school 
years 1948-53 


Full-time Full-time 
enrollment enrollment 
including including 
students Teaching students 
served in staff served in 
engineer- engineer 
ing, music ing, music 
and phar- and phar 
macy macy 


Teaching 
staff 


1943 __. 1, 068 85. 1 
1944 1,077 84.9 
1945 1, 539 87.7 
1946... 1, 730 107.5 
1947... | 3, 866 154.9 
1948.... 3, 996 185.3 


The objective is 1:14.1. In 1953 this would have required 140.3 teachers or 10.8 more than we have 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


Dr. Jounson. I keep stating this principle to this committee; In 
former years it has appeared to this committee that Howard University 
is an exceptional undertaking from the Federal Government. Any 
ground whatsoever that the Federal Government has for supporting 
Howard University at all is a ground for supporting it on a first-class 
basis. 

Senator Ture. I will agree with you right now that I as one would 
never want to support Howard University in any other manner than 
first class because the student attending Howard University is entitled 
to the same educational benefits that would be found in any other 
educational institution comparable. 


COMPARISON OF FEES CHARGED 


My only question is to make this record clear enough so it is com- 
pletely understandable not only to those serving on the subcommittee, 
but we will have to justify whatever we recommend to the full com- 
mittee and then from there on we have to justify it on the Senate floor 
again. So this is one question that I am concerned with because it 
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has been called to my attention that a statement before the House 
subcommittee with reference to a comparison of fees charged at 
Howard and other publicly supported institutions where you say, and 
I quote your statement 
I will say sweepingly and without ar esitation whatsoever that the fees 
Howard University are higher than t f in publicly supported instit 
the United States as a whole 

I believe this is an important point and I ask that our clerk secure 
from the Office of Education statistics bearing on this very point 

I am trying to make a record that we can protect ourselves with if 
the occasion ever compels us to protect ourselves on the Senate floor 
in connection with it 

Dr. Jounson. Then may | follow this so as to make it clear? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir 

Dr. Jounson. You must know it would be a matter of great prick 
to us, and I think at this moment in the history of this country great 
significance for the United States, if we could crown this institution 
with instruction and research leading to the doctor’s degree. But we 
are educators. We do not want to deceive our people. They have 
had hats tipped to them for vears as saving they had A-class institu 
tions when they were D-elass institutions. We do not want anybody 
to walk out of Howard University with a doctor’s degree that would 
not be respected by the top 10 percent of the educational institutions 
of this country. 

Senator Toye. And | would not want you to, either 

Dr. Jounson. If they look at this ratio of 15.3 students to 1 teacher 
in this load of the college of liberal arts, there is not a first-class 
institution in America that would respect our doctor’s degree. We 
know that. Therefore, we will not offer it under those circumstances 
because 1t would be a deception to our people. We are pleading with 
you, therefore, not to save money at this point at the expense of the 
heart of the program 

Senator THyr. How many colleges m the land would have an 
enrollment comparable to yours that would have as high a student 
ratio as vou bave there? 


STUDY BY THE PRESIDENT S COMMISSION 


Dr. Jounson. If you will note the very careful study made by the 
President’s Commission on Education some several years ago, you 
will find that about 25 percent of the universities in this country bave 
a teacher ratio of 1 to 9 to 1 to 12 students. 

Senator Tuyr. I wonder if we could develop that as a part of the 
record, a current report on that. It will be interesting to see what 10 
or more of our liberal arts colleges as well as a few universities have as 
a student ratio. It would be helpful. I think everyone would read 
it. 

Would your staff have sufficient information? 

Dr. Jounson. We would have to work hard on it through the United 
States Office of Education. 

Senator THyr. We can get it through the Office of Education 

The record will show such a table when it is completed. 

(The material referred to follows.) 
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Student-teacher ratio in Howard University and 11 State universities: 1951-52! 





Student- | 
Institution teacher | Staff | Students 
ratio 
Howard University seteomadil a 9.8 | 473 4, 643 
University of Alabama... . paddle add titel : | 9.2 | 694 | 6, 397 
University. of California_. Renda nwbaiitnndes ooe---| 9.0 | 4,315 | 38, 838 
University of Georgia (and Medical] College of Georgia) 15.5 692 10, 748 
University of Idaho .............- } 12.7 251 3, 208 
University of Illinois . 6.4 | 3, 474 22, 311 
University of Minnesota | 10.3 2, 009 20, 835 
University of New Hampshire-.- ; 12.5 | 256 3, 209 
University of New Mexico | 16.8 268 4, 518 
University of North Dakota. - | 13.0 182 2, 369 
University of Virginia | 11.8 301 3, 552 
West Virginia University. -- | 11.3 | 417 4, 738 


1 This is the total number of different regular session students in all the schools and colleges within the 
institution divided by the total college, professional school, and graduate school staff, including critic 
teachers in the school of education, engaged in resident instruction in the regular session, as reported to the 
Office of Education. 


Prepared by Office of Education, Research and Statistical Standards Section 
REDUCTION OF TEACHERS 


Dr. Jonnson. When you are studying the reduction of teachers at 
Howard, you have to do it in two parts if you are going to do it wisely. 
This is the first part. The second part is the professional schools. 

If you will note in the professional schools, medicine has the same 
relation to them that liberal arts has to this. Work in medicine is 
undergirding the work in dentistry, pharmacy, and nursing. The 
preclinical branches of medicine constitute the basic undergirding 
instruction for all of these branches. Modern medicine is really based 
upon a thorough reorganization of the preclinical branches of medicine. 
If American medicine today is ahead of all other medicine in the 
world, it is because of the attention that has been paid to the preclin- 
ical branches in medicine. 

It is agreed throughout the world, the medical world, that a ratio of 
1 teacher to 4 students should prevail for first-class work in preclinical 
medical, and they have to be full-time teachers. 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS 


The Council on Education and Hospitals insists that a certain num- 
ber of these teachers be full-time teachers. 1 suppose for 10 years 
we have drawn the attention of the Congress and the Bureau of the 
Budget to the fact that Howard University is gravely deficient at that 
point. We are gravely deficient at that point at this moment for 
the enrollment that we have, and we are getting ready to double the 
output of physicians and dentists at Howard University. I drew 
attention to that in the first presentation given to the Bureau of the 
Budget. I would like for you to let me read that to you. 








PRESENTATION TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 








The present staff of teachers in the preclinical branches of medicine at Howard 
University, namely, anatomy, bacteriology, biochemistry, pathology, pharma- 
cology, and physiology is deficient in numbers to provide minimum adequate 
instruction for the present enrollment of medicine and dentistry. 

Two, during the school year 1951-52 there were 294 regularly enrolled students 
in medicine, 219 regularly enrolled students in dentistry, or a gross total of 503 
students, to say nothing of students in pharmacy and nursing 


Let me recapitulate what I am trying to show here. In the two 
central controlling centers of instruction in the university which 
account for two-thirds of the faculty, we have a shortage in both 
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those places. Those shortages affect not only the college concerned 
but they affect from 3 to 5 other colleges each because these colleges 
are undergirded by the 2 centers in question, namely, liberal arts and 
medicine. 

Senator Toye. In which manner? 


FACULTY SHORTAGE 
LIBERAL ARTS 


Dr. Jonunson. The faculty of liberal arts which has 1,547 liberal 
arts students actually serves, 1978 fulltime students because in addition 
to bearing its own load, it bears the complete load of the graduate 
school, 50 percent of the load in pharmacy, 43 percent of the load in 
engineering, 214 percent of the load in music. So that wherever you 
strengthen that faculty you not only build it up, but you build up the 
graduate school and three professions simultaneously. 

If you weaken that school, you weaken not only the college of 
liberal arts but you undermine graduate work completely and render it 
ineffective, and you weaken the work in engineering and architecture, 
in music and in pharmacy. 

I am calling attention to the fact that at this moment we actually 
need at the center 10%o or practically 11 more teachers than we have. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Now I will move to another center which is medicine. 

To make a long story short, we now need 39 additional teachers in 
the preclinical branches of medicine for the present enrollment in 
medicine. We have in medicine 294 regularly enrolled students, 219 


in dentistry. That makes a preclinical teaching load of 250. 
Senator Ture. You sound almost like the president of our Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in pleading before the legislature for appropriations. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ENTRANCE FEES 


What do you charge your students out there as an annual fee? 

Dr. Jonnson. I will answer that if you do not weaken me here. 

Senator Ture. I shall not weaken you, sir. 

Dr. Jounson. I am not guessing now, I want you to know. 

Senator THyr. You are never guessing, Doctor, because I have 
heard you before. 


LETTER FROM OFFICE OF DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Dr. Jounson. Here is a letter, dated April 14, from the health and 
resources staff of the Office of Defense Mobilization letting us know 
where we stand so far as our faculty in medicine is concerned: 

Within these limitations Howard stood in the low quarter among 20 schools in 
its size group as regards faculty-student ratio and as regards the total number of 
full-time equivalent faculty engaged in research. 

In other words, our present staff in medicine puts us in the lowest 
quarter of medical schools in the country. 

So what we actually need is 49%» teachers, or 50. ‘This cut says cut 
50 people. What will be the effect of that cut? It will put us behind 
100 teachers. So it will take us years to catch that up. 

Senator Toyz. Doctor, looking at the table, it does not indicate 
that you are going to have a cut because as I[ look at the 1953 appro- 
priation, you had in the general administrative staff and in the 
research and in the general library, in the operation and maintenance 
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of the physical plant, the auxiliary enterprises and noneducational 
expenses, 958 persons. 

Then we come over here in the revised 1954 estimate and we show 
again 958 persons. I am just wondering where you derive your 


figures from when you speak about this reduction. 


VOLUNTARY REDUCTION IN SALARIES 


Dr. Jounson. I am glad you asked me that question, Mr. Chair- 
man, because that represents a choice made by Howard University 
between two evils. The cut is made by the Bureau of the Budget 
with instructions that it be done in cutting down the number of 
personnel. In our own minds we know that would injure us, so we 
have asked ourselves as between one type of injury or another what 
would you do? We say rather than cut the personnel which we have 
been so desperately trying to save, we will cut our salaries, 

You know when a group of educators get ready to cut their own 
salaries by $215,000 rather than hurt their work, they feel seriously 
about their work. Our salaries at Howard University are lower than 
the salaries, the minimum salaries in the Government. But we say 
if you are going to cut us $215,000, then don’t require us to cut the 
personnel which is our very lifeblood. Let us cut our own salaries 
instead of doing that. That is what we really beg of you. 

If you have to have this $215,000, then let us take it away from 
ourselves in salaries. You can see how serious this is when we tell 
you that when we saw ourselves coming to this descending budget we 
felt strongly that the Government would be driven by an assumption 
which it would be very difficult for them to overcome; namely, the 
assumption that if in the Government services you can cut, without 
injuring quality of work, you can cut on the same basis in educational 
institution with a descending enrollment. 


INCREASED STUDENT FEES 


To show our good faith in the matter we have done the last thing 
we would want to do. We have raised student fees in order to get 
rid of making this cut. In order to keep this cut from affecting 
teachers we did the last thing our Board of Trustees wants us to do. 
As we have discussed the university we have said in the Board of 
Trustees and among the Members of Congress that we are trying to 
build an institution here which will have apportunity for education 
comparable to State-supported institutions. We know , therefore, that 
the fees that Howard Univeristy has should approximate the fees in 
State-supported institutions. 

Rather than reduce the quality of education by cutting down per- 
sonnel, we have already raised the fee. What this cut will do to us is 
to nullify the raising of the fees. It will put us 100 teachers behind, 
and it will take us several years to catch up. 


COMPARISON OF FEES 


Senator Ture. Are your fees comparable to the other liberal art 
colleges? 

Dr. Jounson. I will give exactly where that stands. 

We studied the fees before we raised these 2 years ago. We com- 
pared the fees at Howard University with fees in State-supported 
institutions throughout the United States. Our fees are substantially 
higher than the fees in every area of the State-supported institutions 
in the United States. 

(The matter referred to follows.) 


HT] 
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Senator Ture. They are higher than the universities? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes. They are higher than all State-supported 
institutions in the United States. They are not higher than private 
universities, which exceed ours. We lie somewhere between the 
State-supported institutions and the private higher institutions. 

Senator Thye. How much does it cost a student to attend Howard 
University ? 

Dr. Jounson. I can tell you that exactly. If he is in the college 
of liberal arts, his tuition costs him $213 a year; in the graduate school, 
$213 a year; in music, $252 a year; in dentistry, $300 a year; and in 
medicine, $450 a year. 

Senator Taye. What does that give him? 

Dr. Jounson. That is tuition only. They have matriculation and 
other fees. What they have to pay is as follows: In liberal arts 
$262.75; graduate school, $257.50; engineering and architecture, 
$262.75; law, $260.50; pharmacy, $274.75; social work, $262; and 
medicine, $526.75. 

Senator Torr. That gives him what? 

Dr. Jounson. That gives him a year’s tuition. 

Senator Tuyr. Does that include books and everything? 


FEEDING AND HOUSING 


Dr. Jonnson. No, that includes tuition and matriculation and other 
fees. In addition to that they must pay their own board, their own 
room rent and laundry, and buy their own books. 

Senator Toye. Can they obtain board there? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes, they can get a room ranging from $19 to $25 a 
month. They can get board, two meals a day, for about $38.50 or 
three meals a day for about $48.50. All together, it is a substantial 
expense, 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER STATE-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 


You can test the thing by a figure which is easily available. Sup- 
pose the Congress had appropriated $3,313,000, the amount we asked 
for. That is the maximum, $500,000 more than is here being con- 
sidered. It may astonish you to note that would be well within the 
experience of State-supported institutions, because in that case the 
Government’s share of the total budget would be 56.15 percent; 
whereas, the experience in all such institutions in 1949 was the 
Government paid 60.9 percent. Howard University’s share of the 
total would have been 43.85. The average experience in the country 
is 39.1 for all private sources. 

Let us take the definitive area of education and general and exclude 
all auxiliary areas. If the Government had appropriated the entire 
$3,113,000, that would have been 69.55 percent of education and 
general. Howard University’s share of education in general would 
have been 30.45 percent. 

In 1949-50 that figure for all public ‘ly supported institutions in the 
United States was 77.2 percent. The experience of all other publicly 
supported institutions in the United States was 22.8 percent. Even 
if you had given us the maximum appropriation, the is. There you 
can see by no stretch of the imagination is Howard University putting 
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up less than its share from private sources of the budget even if you 
had given us $3,113,000. 

To sum up then, I think I can put my finger on 1 or 2 places where 
I can take off teachers. I can say I could take three teachers off 
of music if I forgot that music is carrying on the finest chorus of 100 
voices in the United States, so the director of the National Symphony 
Orchestra says. 

I do not want to cut them if I don’t have to, but I can take three 
teachers away. If you lop off 1 teacher here or there in 8 schools 
and colleges, it will be negligible as compared with the 50 teachers 
that you need in these 2 major centers which determine the quality 
of the university. 

Senator Tuyr. | notice in the various budget items here, General 
Administration, there is a reduction of $28,617. That does not affect 
any of the teachers, does it? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF VOLUNTARY SALARY CUTS 


Dr. Jounson. No. If we must take this $215,000 cut, we want 
to cut our salaries; and that is what we indicate we will do. We will 
take $28,000 away from the salaries of the administrative officers. 
Then we will go down and take the next figure there, the salaries of 
the instructional staff. 

Senator Toye. That is the residential instruction and organized 
research. There is $151,876. What will you do then? 

Dr. Jounson. We will take that off of salaries. 

Senator Ture. You will not reduce the numbers? 

Dr. Jonnson. We prefer not todo so. If we are instructed to do so, 


we will do it; but if you give us any leeway, we will cut our own salary 
rather than to do it. 


LIBRARY 


Senator Ture. In the general library there is $5,224 reduction there. 

Dr. Jounson. We will take that off of the salaries. 

Senator THyr. How many librarians do you have? 

Dr. Jonnson. Twenty-three. 

Senator Tuyr. So instead of reducing the numbers, you are going 
to reduce their salaries? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Senator Tuyr. Then in operation and maintenance of the physical 
plant you have a reduction of $29,283. It shows that in the revised 
estimate of 1954 you have likewise 145. 

Dr. Jounson. We proposed to take $29,000 out of their salaries. 

Senator Ture. In the auxiliary enterprises and noneducational 
expenses you have 161 in 1953 and the revised estimate shows 161. 
There you do not have any reduction contemplated? 

Dr. Jounson. Those employees are in self-supporting enterprises. 
When we raised salaries last year in a sweeping way, we put through 
raises for all other members of the staff up within 11 percent of the 
raises made in the Government. We were not able to raise their 
salaries at all. We gave them a bonus of $100 apiece. We cannot 
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touch their salaries one way or another unless the income from those 
enterprises goes up. ‘They are entirely self-supporting and use no 
part of Federal funds. 

Senator Ture. You simply say that the budget erred in that re- 
spect, that they did not take into consideration your student-teacher 
ratio and you are striving to get the pupil load per instructor down and 
vou cannot do it if you suffer the reduction that has now been sug- 
gested by the Budget Bureau. You do not think that you can get 
along with less instructors. You are just now talking about reducing 
salaries? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right a at is, if we are going to keep 
our purpose. If I just wanted to hold my job, I would do — wa 
you say, without saying a word 1 am trying to do what this Congress 
has been trying to do for 25 years and has been stopped again nae 
again from doing by crises like this. This is the third one we have had 
to go through 

Senator Toye. When were the others? 


SETBACKS IN PROGRAM 


Dr. Jounson. We had the depression back in 1932. Then we had 
the World War beginning in 1939. In both of those cases Howard’s 
program was set back. We have just obtained Phi Beta Kappa. 
We have just done two things which ought to be heartwarming to 
everybody who has anything to do with this program. We have 
every school and college in the university accredited A Class by its 
ace rediting agency. Phi Beta Kappa says we have done a good job 
This is the most significant honor society in America. It says “We 
will now give you the right to give the P hi Seta Kappa key because 
we think your institution has now reached a qualitative performance.” 

Is that the moment to cut the staff? 

Senator THyr. But your student load has gone down, however. 

Dr. Jounson. Let me repeat this principle which I know it is hard 
for the Government to understand because the assumption which 
you make there is universally applicable in the Government. You 
assume that the personnel which existed in every rank in the Gov- 
ernment last year was operating these functions on a first-class 
qualitative basis. The assumption does not hold at Howard. We 
are on the way to create a first-class institution. We have never in 
the last 10 years ever functioned in a first-class way. We are still 
short in two major areas of personnel 

Senator Tayz. What are they? 


SHORTAGE IN PERSONNEL 


Dr. Jounson. In the liberal arts which supports instruction in the 
graduate school, engineering, pharmacy, and music. We are 11 
teachers short there now. We are short in the preclinical branches 
of medicine which govern the scientific quality of medical, dental, 
and pharmaceutical instruction. We are 39 teachers short there now 

Senator Toye. What was your request of the Budget Bureau in 
the first instance? That is, when you first appeared before the 
Budget Bureau, I mean. I do not mean what the budget recom- 
mended, but what did you submit to the Budget Bureau when they 
contemplated the 1954 budget? 
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Dr. Jounson. I asked them for the following: Thirteen teachers in 
the college of liberal arts area—— 

Senator Ture. I would rather have dollars and cents. 

Dr. Jounson. $68,500. Additional personnel in medicine, $30,000. 
I asked also for a supplementary amount to complete the full payment 
of salary increases under Public Law 201, $27,664. I asked for $59,840 
to build up thebook collection for graduate work. I asked for $170,486 
to take care of 47 items of deterioration coming over from the terrible 
load we borrowed when we were ministering to these students. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not paid attention to these. You 
take that one item of deterioration of the plant. That is something 
that stands there. 
TESTIMONY 


BEFORE HOUSE COMMITTEE 





Senator Tuye. I notice in your testimony to the House it says: 


Mr. Br spkty. Doctor, what did you request of the Bureau of the Budget? 
Dr. JoHnson. In the Agency estimates which we sent to the sureau of the 
Budget we asked for $2,815,000, in the regular request, and then we had a B 


budget of $298,000—altogether an amount of about $3,113,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you mean by a B budget? 

Dr. Jounson. The Federal Security Agency gave usa ceiling. Our first request 
of $2,815,000 was what we put in under that ceiling. But the Federal Security 
Agency knew from representations we had made to them that there were certain 
important items that we did not get under that ceiling, so they permitted us to 
call attention to a limited number of these in what is called a B budget—a 
supporting estimate which is not entitled to first-class consideration but would 
have been given consideration in case of availability of funds beyond that stated 
when the ceiling was given. 

So that you did make a request of $2,815,000 of the Budget Bureau 
when you first made the request and the original estimate was 
$2,750,000. 

Dr. Jonnson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That was what the Budget Bureau originally gave 
you, and the revised estimate was $2,535,000. 

Dr. Jounson. That is correct. 

There is one other thing I think that is reasonable for us to say. 
When we saw this cut coming we were first asked by the Bureau of 
the Budget to say what would we do if we had to experience a 20 
percent cut. We have carefully gone over this ground and said, 
“Yes, we don’t want to get rid of the sacrifice necessary to the bal- 
ancing of the budget. We offer to give up a building that is very 
precious to us, an administration building. If you put through that 
building this year, you will have to appropriate $1 million to liqui- 
date contract authority. Take that one building. That will be a 
20 percent cut. But what we have now is a 44 percent cut.” 

lt does seem to me that if the Bureau of the Budget takes $1,900,000 
away from us in buildings, it might be willing to give us this $215,000 
which is so precious to us. We might lay that before you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

CONDITION OF BUILDINGS 


You ought to see the way the administrators of Howard University 
are located today. We have got out there on that campus 42 build- 
ings, 13 of which are so dangerous to life and to the security of the 
neighborhood that the District government will not give us more 
than a 2-year permit at a time to use them at all. 
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Of the 29 other buildings, the Public Buildings Service has said 
that 15 are not fit for continued use and ought to be destroyed. So 
out of 42 buildings on the campus, there are 28 that ought to be done 
away with either as being dangerous or not fit for use. 

Senator Toye. When was your last building constructed? 

Dr. Jonnson. We are constructing one now for Centistry. 

Senator Tuye: I recall that from last year’s appropriation. 

Dr. Jounson. That dentistry and pharmacy are in another building 
now. 

Senator Taye. How much is in this budget for that? 

Dr. Jounson. There is nothing in this budget for that building 
The money has been appropriated for that. 

Senator Tuyr. But are you constructing within the appropriations 
that have heretofore been granted? 

Dr. Jonnson. We are. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Senator Toye. What are you contemplating of any buildings or 
major repair in this budget? 

Dr. Jonnson. We have scheduled and ready for construction five 
building projects for which appropriations and authorizations have 
already been made by unanimous vote of the Congress. They are 
as follows: An administration building, a biology greenhouse build- 
ing, a law building, a pharmacy building, and alterations to the 
science building. The plans and specifications are ready for those. 
The contracts are ready to be let, but a stop order has been placed 
on all of them. 

Senator Ture. Is that the item of $1,900,000? 

Dr. Jounson. That is right. 

That is all the additional money we would need to carry forward 
those five projects. 

We have been w aiting for those projects for 25 years. I can show 
you a list of buildings made in Mr. Hoover’s administration in which 
every one of those buildings was pointed out as a necessity 25 years ago. 

Senator Tuyn. Are you still negotiating with the Budget Bureau? 

Dr. Jonnson. We are working with all our might on that. Mrs 
Hobby is trying her best to help us. 

Senator Tuyr. You are very able, Doctor. 

Dr. Jonnson. We bave agreed with Mrs. Hobby that if we can get 
the law building going and the other buildings, we will give up the 
administration building as much as we need it. That will give the 
sureau of the Budget over 20 percent. They have $6 million back 
there on 3 other buildings of ours that they have stopped. 

Senator Tuyr. When do you expect to have a final decision on that? 
Dr. Jounson. My heart is broken that I do not have it today 
That makes me fear that the Bureau of the Budget is going to do 
what it has threatened to do. They have threatened to take all of 
these buildings away from us by a recommendation to Congress to take 

all the money back. They bave not receded from that. 

Senator THyr. How much have you spent on plans? 

Dr. Jounson. We have spent over $600,000 on plans, but we can 
put the exact figure in the record. We have $11 million in appropria- 
tions and authorizations by unanimous vote of the Congress of the 
United States for those buildings. 
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To work for 25 years and get that by unanimous vote of the Con- 
gress and to spend $430,359 in plans and specifications and then have 
it taken away from us, it hurts so much it almost makes us dumb. 

This is all we have. This is the only approximation of a first-class 
institution available to Negroes in all the States of their majority 
residence. 


FOREIGN 





STUDENTS 


Senator Tuyre. Where do your students come from? 

Dr. Jounson. From 42 States and more than 30 foreign countries. 

We rank third among the universities in the United States in the 
percentage of foreign students. We would say the fourth, but one of 
those four is a theological institution which does not do anything but 
train foreign students. Harvard is first, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is second, and Howard University is third. 

These students come from those countries that over the last 200 
years have been hurt most. They come from Africa and Central 
America. They come from parts of Asia, the so-called colonial 
peoples, although we have some from Europe, too. They see the sig- 
nificance of this institution. They see that it expresses an intent with 
regard to a minority that is akin to them. 

‘When they walk on that campus they see what that intent is. There 
is nothing condescending about what the Federal Government has 
done on the campus. You walk into that library and there is no 
sign that the Government of the United States was looking down with 
pity when it built that library. That library was built for men whom 
it intended to be fully free in every American sense of the word. 
When these students come from Africa, Haiti, Cuba, from the West 
Indies, and walk into that building, they know something without 
words. 

PUBLIC 





RELATIONS ASSET 


The State Department knows that, too. Again and again in the 
last 10 years the State Department has sent me word that Howard 
University is a major public relations asset to the Government of the 
United States. 

I have seen that for vears and I keep saying to the Government, 
Don’t let every crisis that we have kill this child, for this is the only 
one we have in this area. We have no other. There is no other 
institution in the United States to which a foreign student can come 
and look at the buildings and know by the sight of those buildings 
what the fundamental intent of this country is with regard to human 
life. 


CONVERSATION WITH HERBERT 





HOOVER 


But we are still crippled. We have been waiting for these buildings 
for 25 years. I saw Mr. Hoover the other day. This program was 
started under him and Mr. Coolidge. I said to Mr. Hoover, “I am 
very glad to be able to tell vou the governments in power since you 
left have gone on with the work of building up Howard University.” 
He said, ‘‘l am glad to hear that. That is one respect in which they 
have shown sound judgment and good sense.”’ 

Every President of the United States since I have been there from 
1926, beginning with Mr. Coolidge who took an unusual interest in 
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this, every President of the United States has taken a personal interest 
in this institution. We are about to get hurt, Mr. Chairman, very 
badly. Itis not because anybody wants to hurt us 

Senator THyr. How many yeers have vou been making this 
request of the Budget Bureau when they have denied you? 

Dr. Jounson. You mean with regard to these buildings? 

Senator Taye. This particular building item in here of $1,900,000 

Dr. Jounson. I should say, if 1 am turned down by this Congress 
on these buildings, it will be the first serious turndown I have ever had 

Senator Toys. Have you never submitted this budget request before? 

Dr. Jonnson. No, sir. 

Senator Toys. Why haven’t you? 


AUTHORIZATIONS BY PREVIOUS CONGRESSES 


Dr. Jounson. This $1,900,000 has been already authorized by the 
Congress, already voted. Did you know Mr. Keefe, the forme: 
chairman of the House committee? 

Senator THuyn. Yes. 

Dr. Jonnson. Mr. Keefe had a great deal to do with putting 
these buildings in here. These buildings have already been voted 
by the Congress. 

Senator Tuyr. In what year? 

Dr. Jonnson. The buildings that are now ready to go forward aré 
the administration building voted by the 81st Congress on June 29, 
1949; the biology greenhouse building which was voted by the 8Ist 
Congress on June 29, 1941; the law-school building which was voted 
by the 81st Congress on June 29, 1949; the pharmacy building which 
was voted by the 82d Congress, August 31, 1951; and the science hall 
alterations voted by the 80th Congress on June 14, 1948. 

Senator Toye. Wasn’t that authorized in the 80th Congress and 
after you got the actual appropriation for planning? 

Dr. Jonnson. These were authorized on those dates by the publi 
laws given and the following appropriations. 

Senator Toye. They were authorized in the 80th Congress and you 
got your appropriation in the 81st Congress for planning? 

Dr. Jonnson. | have a list of the exact dates of the appropriations 
when they were made. Let’s take one building. Take the biology 
greenhouse building which is an estimated cost of $2,283,800. The 
plans and specifications money was appropriated in 1948 


NEEDED BUILDINGS 


Senator Tuyr. Which of these buildings are in the greatest need? 
So if in the event you were to get the funds for one unit instead of all 
these units that you have referred to, which would be the one in the 
greatest need? 

Dr. Jounson. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that I would make a 
big division and say that four of these buildings are educational. 
One of them is general administration. In a choice there, all of my 
colleagues would join me in saying that if we must lose one, let us 
lose the administration building first. 

Senator Tuyr. How much money would be involved there? How 
much money would be involved if in the event you gave up the admin- 
istration building, how much of the $1,900,000 is the administration 
building? 
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Dr. Jounson. So far as taking it out of this budget is concerned, 
the Government would recover all together $1,625,000 by postponing 
that building. 

Senator Tuysr. $1,600,000? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Then there would be $300,000 in the others, is that 
correct? You have got an item here which is still in question of 
$1,900,000. If in the event you drop the administration building, 
then you would have $300,000 left. What would $300,000 do for you? 

Dr. Jounson. Well, the $900,000 would take care of the law build- 
ing. We do not even need that much now because the delay up to 
this time would enable us to save $300,000. We do not need but 
$600,000. 







EFFECT OF KOREAN CRISIS 
















Senator Tuyx. I can see the Korean crisis did involve the adminis- 
tration because you had a drain upon manpower. In the Congress 
there was some concern about the need for employment. Therefore, 
this was one desirable public project which would give employment. 
Then we had the Korean crisis and we are still in that crisis. I think 
the heart and soul of all Congress is with you and the heart and soul 
of the Budget Bureau is with you on this project. The only question 
is, Did this Korean crisis hurt you? Now the material situation is not 
so bad, but the expenditures of the Federal Government for defense 
has just simply put a terrific drain upon the revenue. The heart and 
soul of everybody is with you. 

Dr. Jounson. We have seven buildings pending on which appro- 
priations and authorizations of $11,517 000 have been issued. With 
one sweep of the hand the Bureau of the Budget can take $5,980,873 
of that and restrain it from expenditure. It has the $2,720,580 from 
the auditorium fine arts building. It has the $1,734,614 for the 
men’s dormitories. We are offering up $1,525,679 for the adminis- 
tration building. That enables them to take at one sweep $5,980,873. 

1 am asking in all sincerity—I have the cuts made by the Bureau 
of the Budget in the whole of the Federal Security Agency. They 
amount to 4.2 percent. They have cut Howard University 44 
percent on the given budget and then, what you do not see of record, 
they take $10 million more. If they go through with their present 
purposes, this will in effect destroy us. 
























CommiTreeE Note.—The committee finds that the reduction in regular annual 
appropriations for the operation and maintenance of Howard University amounts 
to only 7.8 percent. The balance of the reduction is in nonrecurring liquidating 


cash for buildings which will not be constructed in fiscal year 1954. This is more 
properly related to a 14.2 percent in total departmental estimates of $1,786,528,761, 
after deducting $1,340,000,000 in uncontrollable funds for Public Assistance grants 
in 1954. 

Senator Ture. I notice your administration building in the budget 
estimate is $1,000,000 and the law school building is $900,000. You 
say that you could forego the administration building for this par- 
ticular appropriation bill, but you are pleading for the law school 
building? 

NEED FOR LAW BUILDING 







Dr. Jounson. Because, sir, we have been told three times by an 
accrediting agency that our continued accreditment depends upon 
this building. They have ordered the dean of the law school to 
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appear before them in the month of August to show cause why the 
accreditment of this school should not be taken away on account of 
the failure to go forward with this building. 

Senator Toye. Personally, I think you have a just cause and a 
right to plead for that, the |aw-school building. 

You stated you could forego the administration building, but this 
other you are pleading for? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. I am pleading for the construction of 
three projects in addition to that; but I do not have to deal with it 
here because the appropriations are already in hand for these other 
three projects. All the Bureau of the Budget has to do is let the 
money go forward. It can still save almost $6 million without touching 
these. 

Senator Tuy. We will make a note of this and when Mrs. Hobby 
comes before us we will discuss this phase of this. She will be with us 
Wednesday of next week. 

Dr. Jonnson. As to the other items in the budget, they are of 
small caliber but I would like to repeat that if the Government can 
see its way clear to take from us in the area of buildings what it must 
have and leave us our current budget without taking this $215,000, it 
would enable us to go forward without loss in the quality of our work. 

If you must take it, then do not command us to cut persons. 

Senator Ture. What will you do? 

Dr. Jounson. Let us cut our own salaries. We will do that. 
We have already done one thing we did not want to do in order to 
avoid cutting persons. We have raised student fees. We are dealing 
with students who live on the lowest tenth of income level. Their 
fathers and mothers belong to the most disadvantaged tenth of 
the population. 

If there is anybody in this country who ought to have higher educa 
tional opportunities at the rates prevailing in publicly supported insti- 
tutions, they ought to have it Ve have thought their | 
poor and humble as they are, if they had a choice between raising 
and reducing the quality of the work, they would rather raise the 
as near to the unbearable point as possible. So we have done that 

Having laid that load upon them, we ask you to let us save this 
for one more year, save the quality of our work one more year. Don’t 
order us to cut personnel. If you have got to have that $215,000, 
order us to give it up. Let us give it up in the way we feel will take 
care of the quality of our work 


} 
i 


arents, 


SALARIES OF PROFESSORS 


Senator Toyz. What are the earnings of vour professors now? 

Dr. Jounson. I can tell you im brief I will tell you two things 
which will show you. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not have to list many of them. 

Dr. Jounson. We have recently been surveyed by the Council on 
Medical Education and the American Bar Association. Both of them 
tell us that you cannot conduct first-class professional medical educa- 
tion and first-class legal education with the salaries that vou are paying 

Mr. Hervey, of Oklahoma City, who is the adviser of the American 
Bar Association, sat down—he was not content to write me—and said 
to me, “You will not be able to retain first-rate men on your law faculty 
at the salary you give.”’ 
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We have lost from that faculty 4 or 5 of the ablest men we had. 
Some years ago when we were surveyed by representatives of the 
American Law School Association, one representative said, “You have 
four unusual men on this faculty, and if I could, I would take them 
away from you today.” 

We have lost all of those men except one. One of them is a pro- 
fessor at the University of Chicago. One has gone to the circuit court 
bench. One has gone to practice law in California. Only one remains 
and that is because he loves us. 

We can piece out his salary by giving him part-time employment 
as secretary of the university. Out of those 4 major men, we have 
been able to keep only one with the salaries we have. 

In the medical school my professor of pathology who has been with 
me for 25 years gets a salary of $9,212 pieced together from what he 
does in pathology and what he does in administration. You cannot 
touch a first-class man in pathology outside of the university for 
$10,000. 

We offered a young man coming out of the university 3 years ago 


$8,000, and the letter got to the head of the de partment. He wrote 
back to us: 


You ought to be ashamed of yourselves. I will not show this letter to this young 


man. You have no business to try to take advantage of a man like that. He will 


get 2 or 3 offers for $10,000 within the year, 





REFERENCE TO PROFESSOR 





DREW 


That is what we are doing. We could not do it at all unless we had 
men who are devoted to the cause. They really do what they ought 
not to do in relation to their families. 

A few months ago we lost Charley Drew, the head of the department 
of surgery. We were giving him $7,200 a year. He is the man who 
founded the first blood bank in the United States to ship blood plasma 
to the British Army. He was selected for that work by 30 men who 
alone knew about blood plasma in this country because they consid- 
ered him to be the leading thinker in the field of blood plasma in the 
United States. 

The head of that organization pleaded with me to let them take him. 
But that boy came back here. He worked for Howard University for 
$7,200. When he died my wife went upstairs—and I am not saying 
this for the record—to comfort his wife. Ina half hour she came down 
and said, “I am distressed by what I see upstairs. This man had 
four children,’’ She said, ‘‘There are signs up there these people are 
living too close to the line of subsistence. There are not enough 
blankets on any one of those beds for those children.’ 

Senator Tuyr. He had been receiving a salary of $7,200? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. What he had been doing was this: I went 
down and spoke to one of the men who loved him. Those fellows 
started out at once to raise money for him. Knowing that he did not 
have a salary that would yield a surplus, he was putting practically 
half of what he got into insurance for the education of those children. 
He and his wife were living as close to the bone as they could. Men 
got together and they raised $25,000 to buy his wife a house. 

I must say for the Federal Security Administrator: he found that 
under the law this able man could be considered to have met his 
death in line of duty, and so his wife now has a pension. 
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But that man would have earned $25,000 a year the third year after 
he left Howard University. He stayed there for what he told me, 
which was this: He said: 
Dr. Johnson, we in our minority are always fighting for doors to be 
So few of us are thinkimg what we would do if the doors were opened 
He said: 
If every great hospital in this country wer« 
Negro surgeon,”’ Doctor, we would not have 
life here to training first-rate surgeons 
He said: 
I think if I stay here until I die, I can train 20. 


It was his life’s purpose to train 20 first-class surgeons before he 
died. 

Senator Tuyr. How many did he train? 

Dr. Jonnson. He had about 7 He had produced about 7 before 
he died. They are first class, too, every one of them. They are 
specialists in their line. 

Senator Tuy. Are they back in the teaching profession? 

Dr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Toye. He did not achieve his goal, but they may help him. 


ORGANIZATION OF BUDGET 


Dr. Jounson. That is our salary situation. Those are two indices 
of it. You can see our desperation. Iam glad you are permitting m¢ 
to talk to you this way because it helps my heart. If you would look 
at the internal organization of our budget, you would see something 
that will startle you. A normal educational budget should spend not 
more than 85 percent for instructional salaries. ‘The other 15 percent 
ought to go in materials and supplies and equipment 

You look at our budget and this is what you will see: There is now 
92.2 percent for instructional salaries. There is 5.8 for supplies when 
it ought to be 12; 2 percent for equipment when it ought to be 4 
Why? 

There again our desperation to keep our personnel is the reason 
We have taken every dollar that we could take from anywhere and 
put it on the salaries of these men, and we have taken too much from 
supplies. We have taken too much from equipment. 

Rather than lose some of the precious men we have, we felt we had 
to have that. We have some awfully precious men. We look at 
them every day and know if it was not for their hearts they would 
not be there at all. We know what the cost of living is, how it has 
come up. We have not been able to reward them in any way 
commensurate. 

When you look at this budget you will know we have aone every- 
thing we could short of committing suicide to keep them there 


NEW THEORY OF TEACHING 


They are the first group we have ever had like that 
would walk into the office of a young fellow named 
trained him. He gets $9,212 a year. You walk into his of 
you will see an entirely new system of teaching anatomy which will 
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take him 10 years to complete, but the plates that he has drawn with 
his own hands and the work that he has done would excite the admi- 
ration of any professor of anatomy in the world. 

That boy is a genius. But he loves us. We have got others there 
like that. We are not complaining aloud when it comes to space. 
You ought to go through the medical building. You see where those 
men have set up their research. We have four toilets which we have 
transformed into research rooms. They used to be men’s toilets 
You will find these men working there. 

Senator Tuyr. Where do you place the toilets, then? 

Dr. Jounson. We reduced the number and intensified our use. 
We are accustomed to making bricks without straw, but when after 
25 years the Congress of the United States says it is going to give us 
a straw and actually gives it to us, and someone moves to take it all 
away at one sweep, that is something else. 

Senator Tuyr. Does that complete your statement? 

Dr. Jounson. Yes, sir. I got off on that talking about salaries. 
I would say they are too low. 

Senator Tuyr. I asked the question. I wanted the record to show 
it. 

Dr. Jounson. Our nonteaching personnel are below the minimum 
salary available for comparable work in each grade of Government 
work. So, we not only don’t have the ingrade increases; we don’t 
have the minimum. 

Senator Ture. I shall remember this morning. 

We will recess until 10 = tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m. Wedne a April : 22, 1953, a recess 
was taken until 10 a. m. estan: April 23, 1953.) 
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Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-41, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, Dirksen, and Kilgore. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


STATEMENTS OF RALL GRIGSBY, ACTING COMMISSIONER; DR. 
JOSEPH R. STROBEL, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION; W. EARL ARMSTRONG, ASSISTANT COM- 
MISSIONER, HIGHER EDUCATION; DONALD W. McKONE, EXEC- 
UTIVE OFFICER; B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
FOR FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS; MISS CLAIRE M. O’NEILL, 
ACTING BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 


REVISED ESTIMATE 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: For carry~ 
ing out the provisions of section 3 of the Vocational Education Act of 1946 (20 
U.S. C. 15), section 4 of the Act of March 10, 1924 (20 U. S. C. 29), section 1 of 
the Act of March 3, 1931 (20 U. 8S. C. 30), and the Act of March 18, 1950 (20 
U. S. C. 31), [$18,673,261] $14,048,870: Provided, That the apportionment to 
the States under the Vocational Education Act of 1946 shall be computed on the 
basis of not to exceed [$18,498,261] $13,873,870 for the current fiscal year 


381 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Original 1954 


Appropriation or estimate $18, 673, 261 $14, 048, 870 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 363 


Obligations incurred 18, 309. 18, 673, 261 14, 048, 870 


Obligations by activities 


. Origi 95 tevised 19¢ 
Description 1953 estimate | OF!8inal 1954 | Revised 1964 
estimate estimate 


1. Grants to States (George-Barden Act $18, 154, 762 $18, 498, 261 $13, 873, 870 
2. Grants to Hawaii 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
3. Grants to Puerto Rico 103, 630 105, 000 105, 000 
4. Grants to Virgin Islands 21, 104 40, 000 40. 000 


Obligations incurred 18, 309, 496 18, 673, 261 14, 048, 870 


History of budget estimates, House and Senate allowances, and appropriations 
1944-63 


Budget es- House al Senate al Appropria- 


Fiscal year 7 
¢ timate lowance lowance tion 


$14, 335 § 335, $14, 335, 000 
14, 3 a5, 14, 335, 000 
14, 335, 535, 14, 335, 000 
14, 335, 35, OM 14, 335, 000 
29, 436, 7: 5 \ 4 , 468, 942 
29, 436, 735 9, 7 9, 977, 760 
19, : ( 29, 436, 740 
23, 9, 977, 7 3, 435, 000 
20, 017, 7 ' ) , 017, 760 


19, 125, 26 , , 26 , 123, 261 
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’ mn 
\llotment to States and Territories under uppropriatio. 


“Promotion and further 
levelopment of vocational education, Office of Education 


for the fiscal year 1954 


State or Territory 


a 


Grand total 


fotal, George-Barden 


\labama 
(rizona 
({rkansas 
Jifornia 
lorado 
onnecticut 
elaware 
lorida 
gia 
laho 
llinois 
diana 
wa 
insas 
itucky 
lisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
rth Carolina 
rth Dakota 
y} 10 
Oklahoma 
regon 
Pennsylvania 
thode Island 
yuth Carolina 
uth Dakota 
ennessee 
exas 
tah 
srmont 
rginia 
Vashington 
Vest Virgir 
sconsin 
V yoming 
\laska 
istrict of Columbia 
fawaii 
uerto Rico 


‘ 


il, supplemental ¢ 


Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


! Based upon United States Ce 


40, OOK 


40, 000 


40, ( 
4 


RS 


Home eco- Trades ar 
nomics indus 


42). 42 
000, 00 
49 
s¥1 
000 
000 

4H 


187 


2R9. O4 


), OOO. OO 
104. 41 
000. OO 

), 000. 00 
(An). Of) 
UOO. OO 


un 


000 


; 


OO 
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Allotment ' of funds under the George-Barden Act, fiscal year ending June 30, 1953 


Home eco- Trades and | Distributive 


State or Territo Total rict . 
» : ry — Agriculture nomics industry occupations 
| 


(1) 2) (S 4 (5 (6 


Total 538, ‘ 68 |$6, 903, 459. 42 |$5, 539, 900. 94 ($5, 604, 900. 64 $449, 909. 68 


653. 84 


Hoo. 4 


Alabama 513, 3 ) 258, 010. 93 161, 565. 65 85, 084. 22 

Arizona ; 53 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 | 

Arkansas y 33 214, 838. 99 120, 077. 19 44, 863. 00 

California ; 5 164, 832. 57 192, 173. 35 404, 790. 89 

Colorad 53, 325. 68 46, 359. 92 605. 04 

Connecticut 10, 000. 00 42, 122. 41 78, 704. 93 

Delaware . 6S 40, 000. 00 40, OOO. OO 000 

Florida 2 7 63, 440. 70 89, 891. 24 RR2 

Georgia 258, 230, 67 176, 904. 05 506, 

Idaho 33. . +. 702 40, 000. 00 000 

Illinois 7 26, 257. 57 183, 357 O4. ( 

Indiana : } 79, 023. 50 148, 066. 

lowa 2% ) 037. 58 128, 641 

Kansas 272, ¢ 931 85, 634 

Kentucky 524, 2 O68. 95 174, 703 

Louisiana 3 3 12, 565. 3 113, 777 

Maine 2 ; 000 41, 

Maryland , 037.3 Be 68 

Massachusetts ti 000 68 

Michigan 42, § 7, 729 75 

Minnesota 2 087 

Mississippi 3, 3, 790 

Missouri 508, : 074 

Montana 000 

Nebraska SO! 850 

Nevada } 00 

New Hampshire P 000 

New Jersey ; 000. 

New Mexico 000 

New York y | 738 

North Carolina 39, 3 665 

North Dakota G. 386 8, 029 

Ohio 5 4 247 

Oklahoma } 

Oregor 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolir 

South Dakota 424 

lennessee 167. 23 7 2 ; 197 

lexas », 047 , ? 269, 757. 17 2 183 

Utah , 653. 84 4() 000. 00 10, 000 

Vermont , 653. 84 10, OOO. Of 000 

Virginia 969, 59 196, 302. 7 5 110.8 902 

Washington 857. 77 74, 744 » 228. It 

West Virginia 667. 06 110, 248. 55 23, 095. 2¢ 64 

V isconsin 796. 27 195, 508 35 S28. 7 109, 7 

W yoming 653. 84 40, 000. 00 000. 00 40, OO 

Alaska 653 10, 000. 00 000. 00 40, 000 

District of Columbia 128, 653 40, 000. 00 100. 00 410, 000 

653 40, 000. 00 000. 00 40, 000 
7, 209. 07 289, 227. 20 23, 54S. 28 45. 779. 
OOo 


M4 
S4 
5, M4 
“4 
R4 


S4 


LP De 


| 84 
M4 
5. S4 
5. B4 
M4 
84 
4 


LDS PH oF 


™ 
4 
x4 


+ M4 


‘ 


8 
8 
g 
8, 
g 
Rg 
R 
® 
8 
ey 
8 
8 
8 
8, 
x 
8 
g 
R 
8 
g 
g 
s, 
« 
g 
R 
8 
g 
« 
ry 
8 
g 
& 
g 
8 


! Based upon United States Census of Population, 195 
7} 


? Includes $40,000 for \ irgin Islands not distributed by field of vocational education 

Senator THyr. Please come to order. 

The first item for the morning is “Promotion and further develop 
ment of vocational education, Office of Education” for which we hay 
a revised estimate for $14,048,870, a reduction of $4,624,391 from the 
original estimate and from the 1953 appropriation. 

The revised estimate deletes the limitation with respect. to funds 
available for training in distributive occupations, which read as follows 
Provided further, That of the funds herein appropriated for ‘‘Promotion and 
further development of vocational education,’’ not more than $450,000 shall be 
available for vocational education in distributive occupations. 
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I note that the revised estimate has apportioned a substantial 
increase for training in vocational occupations, from $450,000 in the 
original estimate to $1,279,641.60, an increase of more than $800,000, 
while the allocations for training in agriculture, home economics, and 
trades and industry have been reduced substantially, a natural result 
of the reduced estimate. But why such an increase in the one field 

You may proceed, sir 

Mr. Griassy. Mr. Chairman, we have with us Dr. Strobel who is 
the Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education. With 
permission, he would like to read a prepared statement 

Senator Tuyr. We will be very happy to have Dr. Strobel mal 
that statement. 


) 


DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Srropet. Mr. Chairman, the statement concerns the promotion 
and further development of vocational education 

Accomplishments in the vocational education program for any 
specific period or year are, in part, measurable by the enrollments 
in schools and classes and the amounts of funds expended on the 


program. ‘This is based on two premises—first, persons who enroll 


need and can profit by the training; second, expenditures are necessary 
to assure programs of high standards. Data on enrollment and 
expenditures are reported to the Office of Education only after the 
close of the fiscal year. Therefore, data for the year ending Jun¢ 
30, 1953, are not available and States do not have the information 
from local communities until after the close of the school year \ 


complishments as measured by enrollments and expenditures for thi 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, are as follows: 


Enrollment 
lotal 


Agricult 
Home r 
Trades at 
Distril 


] xpenditures 
Total 


Agriculture 

Ho 

Trades and industry 
Distributive occupations 


me economics 


The local funds were $72,784,298.75; the State funds were 
$47,818,415.61; and the Federal funds were $25,862,968.21. The 
burden of the cost of the program was carried by the local communities 
and the States. 


STATE PROGRAMS 


In 1952, 48 States and Territories and insular possessions excep 
Alaska had programs of vocational education for which Federal! funds 
were used. Programs of vocational education in 1 or more of th 


fields for which Federal funds were made available were operated in 
more than half of the 25,000 publie secondary schools of the Nation 
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Programs of administration, supe rvision, and teacher training with 
personnel who meet the qualifications in the respective State plans 
are currently maintained in all of the States. Programs of instruction 
are accepted as meeting the needs of individuals and communities 
to the extent that many additional schools have requested assistance 
in the maintenance of schools and classes that meet the high standards 
set forth in the respective State plans. 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


Youth organizations for students enrolled in agriculture and home- 
economics classes, respectively known as the Future Farmers of 
America and the Future Homemakers of America, in 1952 attained 
memberships of 352,916 and 344,852. 

Local communities employed 77,313 qualified teachers. Most of 
these were prepared as teachers of vocational subjects by the colleges 
and universities approved to train teachers according to the State 
plans. In-service training to upgrade these teachers to improve their 
proficiency was provided in most States by the supervisory and 
teacher-training staffs. 

States and local communities in recognition of the need for facilities 
to make the instructional program effective constructed special voca- 
tional buildings or provided shops, laboratories, and classrooms in 
comprehensive secondary schools. They also provided the equip- 
ment, supplies, and incidentals necessary to effective vocational 
instruction. 

Specialized training to meet the needs of persons who are preparing 
for or who have entered upon employment is being increasingly ac- 
cepted as a fundamental part of the total education program of the 
Nation. 

PAST EXPERIENCE 


The experience of 36 vears has given evidence of the interest of the 
State and lecal governments in the organization and operation of 
vocational education. The State and local assistance for this work 
has increased very rapidly and now totals more than $4 for every 
dollar of Federal funds. The purposes of vocational education have 
been accepted and excellent facilities have been provided. There is 
recognition of the close relationship between the funds provided for 
such work and the results secured. It is believed that the interest of 
the public in this work will continue and that State and local funds 
will be made available in increasing ameunts. However, plans for 
financing any such programs are necessarily made in advance. Since 
most State and local school systems have already arranged for financ- 
ing their 1954 program, a reduction in the amount of Federal aid will 
probably result in temporary curtailment of many programs. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Toye. Have you knowledge of any States that appropri- 
ated more funds than the Federal Government is able to match from 
the standpoint of their allocation to States, or are there some States 
that have not appropriated any funds and therefore the program is 
denied them? 

Dr. Srrope.. I have no knowledge, Mr. Chairman, of States that 
do not appropriate any funds to match, nor do I have available here a 
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breakdown by States. But in terms of the total programs, the States 
are overmatching, as indicated 

Senator Tuyr. Would it not be valuable to the record if we had a 
breakdown by States and it were furnished for the record, unless it 
would be detailed work? 

Dr. Stropet. I can submit to the record at the present time a 
breakdown by years by types of programs, but it does not identify the 
States. We shall be happy to prepare one by States 

Senator Ture. | think the record would be more valuable to all of 
us as we study it if we had that information in there. 

(The material referred to follows ) 


Ex pe nditures fo ocational education by 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
(reoreg hk 
Idaho 
[inois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
\lassachusetts 
Michigan 
ltinnesota 
Mississippi 
‘Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 152 
Oklahoma 3, 571 
Oregon 228 2 
Pennsylvania 7, 476, 7 ] 21. 1 { 7 } ( R4 
Rhode Island 304 3 l 197 9. 2 56, O49. 4 
South Carolina , BOF , 379. 81 , . 72 994. 93 
South Dakota 648 7 , S61 1 7, 689. 00 
lennessee 3, 301 , STR. | } cm 71 12. 399. 07 
Texas , 369, § ‘ 64 l 5 731. 914 
Utah , 149, 3 70, 254 786. 45 70, 248 
Vermont 428, i, 368 , 671.7 0), 439. 14 
Virginia 058, 780. 36 ; , 02 
Washington 2, 757 f 507. 03 , 348 
West Virginia , 731, 242. 21 24, 538 ‘ 703. 85 
Wisconsin 033, 655. 23 610, 829 3 825. ; 325 
W yoming 486, 165, 000 , 351. O1 46, 688 
District of Columbia 353, l 100, 102 153, 090. 82 253, 090 
Hawaii 726, 65, 000 561, 602. OF AGL, 602 
Puerto Rico 1, 424, 485, 844 . BOS. 4€ 938, 808. 4¢ 
Virgin Islands 60 2 21, 104 699. 60 49, 699. 60 


1 Provisional figures, subject to final audit of State reports 
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Senator Turn. You may proceed. 
Dr. Srropev. The results will necessarily vary with the several 
States, but the following adjustments may be made: 
On the local level: 
1. The elimination or postponement of construction of some 
new vocational schools. 
2. Discontinuing many programs especially those now being 
operated for apprentices and adult workers. 
3. Charging of tuition to some classes which have been offered 
without charge. 
4. Reducing salary schedules for vocational teachers. 
5. Curtailing other school programs and activities in order to 
provide funds for vocational programs. 
6. Eliminating or curtailing vocational guidance services 
7. Exploring the possibilities of securing additional funds. 
On the State level: 
1. Efforts will be made to secure emergency funds for assisting 
in maintaining the existing programs. 
2. A reduction in the amount of reimbursement to local schools. 
3. Revision of plans for recruiting and training vocational 
teachers. 
4. Preparation of plans for the current and future financing of 
the vocational program. 
5. Special emphasis will be given to the selection of fields of 
work in which training will be provided. 
6. Efforts will be made to eliminate programs of training which 
are regarded as of questionable value from the vocational view- 
point. 


It is believed that the results of the proposed change in the Federal 
policy toward grants-in-aid will be only temporary and that the States 
will prepare, when their legislatures again meet, to assume a greater 
share of the total cost of vocational education. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ingwalson, you are here. Senator George and Senator Mon- 
roney and others will be here a little later on, but they are not here yet. 
So we will proceed with you, Mr. Ingwalson, at this time. 


AMERICAN Farm Bureau FEDERATION 
STATEMENT OF K. W. INGWALSON 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Inewautson. My name is Kenneth W. Ingwalson. I represent 
the American Farm Bureau Federation. You perhaps know that we 
represent a farm organization of 1,500,000 family members. I pre- 
sume that touches the lives of about 6 million folks, including the 
young folks we are concerned with in this statement here this morning 

We have presented this statement to the House committee consid- 
ering this same appropriation. So I would like to present the same 
statement here with your permission. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation believes that policies of 
our Government should be such as to encourage thrift, industry, and 
responsibility of the individual. We believe further that local com- 
munities and the States should be permitted and encouraged to solve 
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their problems with minimum subsidy and control by the Federal 
Government. 

We believe in policies that encourage the development of intelligen 
self-reliant citizens, using the power of science and education for mor: 
efficient, desirable production and competent citizenship. Programs 
that help us move in this direction deserve our support 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


The program of vocational agriculture in the field of in-school edu- 
cation is consistent with such objectives. So are the 4-H Club pro 
grams for all rural youth between 10 and 20 years and the cooperative 
extension service of the land-grant colleges and the United States 
Department of Agriculture for farm families. (We are at this time, 
however, concerned only with the vocational agricultural program as 
supported by the Smith-Hughes funds and the George-Barden funds 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has always supported 
vocational agricultural education as being of primary importance in 
our inschool program for the rural high-school boy, and we do so 
again, now. We know that, as fewer and fewer people are needed 
to produce the marketable food and fibre for all, those remaining o 
the farm must be well educated in the science and technology 
agriculture. We need, too, in the rural community those young 
people equipped Lo provide civic leadership of a caliber that the 
future will demand of them. A well-administered vocational agri 
cultural program, properly coordinated in the counties, is doing this 
job side by side with other constructive forces, and it is doing it well 

Vocational agriculture meets another standard which, we believe 
is sound; namely, it is a grant-in-aid program with major responsi 
bilities for administration and curricula resting in the States. Voca- 
tional agriculture has served to encourage the States and the com- 
munities to participate im full measure with local funds to the extent 
that local problems, needs, and imterests demand. ‘The fact that 
last year the communities and the States put in $3.12 for every $1 
received from the Federal Treasury illustrates the point in question 


NEED FOR BALANCING THB BUDGBT 


We have for several years pointed out the need for balancing the 
budget. We support the efforts of this Congress and the administra 
tion in this regard now. We will testify on a later date regarding our 
position in support of reductions in the total Federal budg: We will 
appear before the subcommittee consid ring the United States DD 
partment of Agriculture budget and will make specific recommenda 
tions. Suffice to say now that in general, we approve the recon 
mendations made by the Secretary of Agriculture. We are not in a 
position to point out how further cuts in programs of less importance 
can be made in the Health, Education, and Welfare budget to com 
pensate for essential vocational agriculture’s minimum needs. We 


believe, however, that cuts in vocational agriculture appropriations 
are unwise, and the funds should be restored to the 1953 fiscal year 
level. 

We, therefore, urge that not less than the amount of funds expended 
in the fiscal year 1952-53 (or a total of $9,947,537.52) be appropriated 
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and earmarked for allotment to the States for vocational agricultural 
education. 


We respectfully request that this statement be included in the record 
of the proceedings of the hearing of the subcommittee considering this 
appropriation. 

Senator Tuysg. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jones, you may proceed. 


NATIONAL Corron CouncIL oF AMERICA 
STATEMENT OF CHARLIE W. JONES 


GENERAL 





STATEMENT 






















Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement. 

My name is Charlie W. Jones. I am assistant Washington repre- 
sentative of the National Cotton Council of America. Our Washing- 
ton office is located at 1832 M Street NW. The Cotton Council is a 
delegate body representing the six segments of the raw-cotton industry ; 
namely; farmers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, seed crushers, 
and spinners. Mr. “William Rhea Blake, our executive vice president, 
had planned to present a statement to this committee, but due to 
illness he was unable to be here. He has asked me to express his 
appreciation for permitting the Cotton Council to present to you its 
views on appropriation for vocational agriculture education, 





INTEREST IN AGRICULTURE 





Our industry is extremely interested in agricultural education and 
we are greatly concerned over the proposed reduction in appropriations 
for vocational agriculture. We are fully in accord with and support 
efforts being made to balance our Federal budget. However, we feel 
a deep sense of responsibility for expanding our agricultural research 
and educational programs. It is only through such programs that 
farmers of our Nation can keep pace with and offer employment 
opportunities equal to those of other segments of our economy. 
We urge this committee to give consideration to restoring the appro- 
priation for vocational agriculture to a level equa! to that of fiscal 1953. 

Senator Tuyz. Will you tell us where we can make the cut, in 
what phase of our entire national expenditures? I am not quizzing 
for the purpose of embarrassment, but you notice that each and 
every one of you come right back and ask for what you had in 1953 
I am sitting here wondering what I am going to do to comply with 
the Budget. Bureau recommendation because you are all holding me 
to the 1953 appropriation. I say this in absolute sincerity. 

Mr. Jones. Senator Thve, we can appreciate the problems involved 
in balancing the Federal budget. We do not have any specific recom- 
mendations as to where cuts can be made. However, we do want 
to emphasize the importance of an adequate educational program in 
developing a strong and prosperous agriculture. After giving full 
consideration to opportunities that education offers our farm popula- 
tion, and the adverse effects that a reduction in appropriations will 
bring about, we rely on the wisdom and foresight of this committee 
to make appropriate adjustments 
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Senator Tuyr. But we are asking for your best advice. You are 
giving us your best advice and you are telling us not to reduce this 
item. Therefore, | am in a position where | am going to have to make 
a recommendation ultimately as a subcommittee chairman. I am not 
going to have much support in here because you all say to go back 
to the 1953 appropriations. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION 


Mr. Jones. Senator Thye, one of our main objectives in testifying 
before this committee is to point out the importance of education to 
our farm people; to emphasize the part that education has played i 
improving quality and increasing efficienc vy of farm commodities 

Senator Tuyr. | fully agree with you. We are going to have 
different ones that are going to say theirs is important. If in the 
event we do not restore the 1953 appropriation, what is going to 
happen in the field? I mean in the field you are now speaking to? 
What will happen? 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, if we do not get an adequate education 
program to assist our farms in improving tbe quality of crops and 
increasing efficiencies, agricultural progress will suffer greatly. Actu 
ally there is only a small amount of new land that can be brought into 
production to produce food and fiber for our growing population 
Increased production must come from farmland already in production, 
and the only sound long-range solution to this problem is development 
of an adequate research and educational program 

Senator Tuy. Will there be a reduction in the number of vocational 
educational instructors? Where will the curtailment come? 

Mr. Jones. It is my understanding that vocational agriculture 
will have to either reduce salaries or personnel if Federal appropria- 
tions are reduced at this time 


PROBLEMS FACING COMMITTEES 


Senator THyr. The only reason | make mention of it is simply to 
call your attention to the difficulties with which we are faced. I bad 
some mail this morning like this: Why don’t you men stop talking 
down there and reduce our taxes? They say why don’t you stop 
talking and reduce our taxes. 1 am not talking, but you are talking 
and you are telling us to go back to the 1953 appropriation and not 
make a reduction. So, we are in the middle. It is a most uncom- 
fortable position to be in. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I certainly recognize that problem, but 
we sincerely hope that after all the evidence has been weighed, you 
and your committee can find some way to restore vocational agri- 
culture appropriations to 1953 level. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed. I was bringing up to you the 
difficulties that we are faced with by the very fact that one says, 
“Reduce expenditures,” and you, in all sincerity—and I know you are 
appealing for a very worthy cause—say, ‘“‘Don’t cut the appropriation.” 
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FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Jones. Federal funds appropriated for vocational agriculture 
for fiscal 1953 were only about $2,800,000 greater than 1940. Taking 
into account the greatly decreased purchasing power of the dollar, 
tax dollars today will not buy nearly as much as they did in 1940 
If appropriations for vocational agriculture are reduced in fiscal 1954, 
it would mean a serious loss at a time when an expanded pooja ee 
program is so essential to the progress of our national agricultural 
welfare. 

The need for increased education stretches across all of American 
agriculture. When we come to cotton, the needs reach into countless 
fields of new production practices and technological advances. While 
we strongly support education for all agriculture, we would like to 
limit our discussion to cotton because that is the segment of agricul- 
ture we know the most about. 

Our industry is going through a transitional period. The loss of 
some 800,000 farm workers in the Cotton Belt alone in the past 13 
years has forced the cotton farmer to shift to mechanized farming and 
other laborsaving practices. This trend has brought about a desirable 
change, but it has also brought about many complex problems. Many 
of the necessary adjustments required ‘at the farm level demand 
special skills and technical know-how. The farmer depends on his 
governmental educational agencies—State and Federal—to convert 
complicated research findings into practical farm operations. 


CHANGES IN MECHANIZED FARMING 


To illustrate the tremendous changes taking place in mechanized 
farming, I would like to quote a few figures. Our drawbar horsepower 
has increased 180 percent since 1940. Various field operations per- 
formed with tractor power have changed markedly since that time. 
For example, 90 percent of landbreaking is now done with tractor 
power compared with 30 percent in 1940; for planting, 60 percent 
“now” compared with 21 percent “‘then’’; for cultivation, 80 percent 
“now” compared with 21 percent “then.’’ The mechanized farmer 
has an investment of about $85 per acre as compared to $15 per acre 
under the old man-mule system of farming. 

On the harvesting side of mechanization, the story is even more 
remarkable. This past fall we had over 12,000 mechanical cotton- 
pickers and 20,000 mechanical strippers in operation. Eight short 
vears ago—in 1945—onlv a few of these machines were in use. Chem- 
ical defoliation and weed control have developed along with mechan- 
ized harvesting. In 1952 about 3 million acres of cotton were defoli- 
ated and some 300,000 acres were treated with chemicals to control 
weeds. In addition, millions of acres of cotton were treated with 
insecticides. To be effective, these chemicals must be applied at the 
appropriate time, at the right place, and in the proper amounts. 
Farmers can acquire this information only through educational pro- 
grams now serving them. It is obvious that farming is becoming a 
highly technical industry which deserves and must have an adequate 
educational program if we are to attain a reasonable level of efficiency. 
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COTTON RESEARCH AND EDUCATION 


Despite the great strides made in recent years in increasing ef 
ficiency and improving quality of cotton, we have a long way to 
vo in attaining desirable standards. We have increased the average 
vield of lint per acre by some 47 pounds since 1940, but a lot of com 
petent people in the cotton industry and in Government agencies 
strongly feel that we are on our way toward an average production 


of a bale to the acre. In other word these experts believe we can 
practically double again our present productivity I would like to 
emphasize that this goal cannot be accomplished unless our cotton 


farmers are provided with new and improved methods through 
research and g 
in putting the methods into practice 

As we look ahead we must face the fact that practically no new 
land is available to produce the food, fiber, and forest products needed 
by this Nation and its growing population. This means that the 
increased production must come from the land now available and 
probably with less farm labor. The only way this job can be done 
is by increasing yields and producing more efficiently. Our last 
remaining frontier lies in the field of science, technology, and manage- 
ment. 


iven the assistance of an adequate educational program 


PRODUCTION CAPACITY STUDY 


A recent production capacity study conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the land-grant colleges points out 
that by 1955 attainable production per man-hour can be increased 
by 19 percent in the United States as a whole and 25 percent in the 
South. This increase does not include benefits expected from further 
research but is attainable solely from adoption of improved produc- 
tion and management practices already known. This is a challenge 
to the American farmer, and the progress which he makes in attain 
ing this level of production, will depend primarily on an adequate 
educational program designed to place kaown technological advances 


into use at the farm level. Agriculture is continually changing and 
adjusting to new and improved methods. An adequate educational 
program which will help the farmer to make these adjustments is a 
sound investment. It is an investment which will help keep our 


American agriculture prosperous and aid the farmers of this Nation 
in attaining a high standard of living 

We strongly feel that a reduction in vocational agriculture appro- 
priations would seriously handicap our agricultural educational pro- 
gram and we urge that every possible consideration be given to 
restoring vocational education appropriations to the level of the 
current fiscal year. 

Senator Tuyer. It is a good statement, Mr. Jones. I agree with 
you wholeheartedly on the question of vocational educational training 
Mr. Jones. Thank you, sir 
Senator Taye. Is Mr. Johnson here of the Farmers’ Union? 
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NATIONAL FarmMprRs UNION 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS J. JOHNSON, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I do not have a prepared statement, 
so I would just like to give you some of my own feeling on this ques- 
tion because I have a boy who is in FFA work it voc “ational educa- 
tion, and I have just moved off of the farm to get him into a school 
that did have vocational education. 

I have spent the last 6 years, up until last month, as an assistant 
vocational instructor working with farm veterans, so I feel like, Mr. 
Chairman, that I do know something about the farm conditions, 
especially in the State of Arkansas. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, you are familiar with the veterans 
on-the-job farm-training program? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; and the vocational part of day school for 
the young students. 

Senator Tuyn. The high-school students? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyz. Then you have the night schools? 

Mr. Jounson. The evening schools for adult training and trade 
schools. 

Senator Tuyr. That is where you reach this young veteran who 
did not have the practical experience? 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. | hope vou appreciate 
the fact this is my first appearance before a committee. I am just 
a bit nervous, so if you will bear with me 

Senator Tuyr. There is no need to be nervous, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I can talk only about Arkansas since that is the only 
State I am familiar with in the work we have been doing in Arkansas. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It was necessary for me to move off of the farm and into a school 
district where my boy could get vocational educational training. | 
have been very much concerned about a statement this morning that 
the farm people should have the right to help themselves, and I would 
just like to make this statement: Out in this little community of 
Farmington where we are unable to get vocational education assist- 
ance, those people, through their local PTA, probably spend from 
$1,000 to $2,000 a year extra over and above their taxes assisting in 
their school program. 

For example, buying sewing machines and those things for the girls 
in home economics and trying in their poor way to set up maybe a 
shop and equipment for the boys. Not having enough money to 
qualify under the present setup for vocational education, or the State 
not having enough money to assist them, they have attempted to do 
something about it. 

In other words, in their own feeble way they certainly have recog- 
nized the great need for the vocational training and have made an 
attempt to do something about it to see their boys and girls will get 
the best they can possibly provide. 
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I feel this way or maybe I should say we feel this way: That our 
boys and girls today on the farm need all the technical training they 
can get. We are living maybe in a highly specialized world and one 
that is very technical. They do need all the scientific training they 
can get. We feel that vocational education is one of the best ways in 
the world to give it to them. 

A young man is in school. He is taught better farming methods, 
and he is taught how to handle equipment. He is taught parliamentary 
procedures which we think is very important in this democrac y of ours, 
how to conduct meetings, and, especially, how to appear before a 
meeting 

Senator Ture. Did you have any such training? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Senator THye. You are doing pretty well. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

We also believe, Mr. Chairman, that more of our boys and girls 
would remain on the farm if the Vv had this technical traiming. As far 
as your farm veterans are concerned, and having spent 6 years working 
with farm veterans, we have found this to be a fact: That those 
veterans who received vocational educational training in high school 
were far advanced to those who did not receive it. 

Senator Torr. You are entirely right That is one of my personal 
observations. 

Mr. Jonunson. Not having a whole lot of figures—and maybe | 
asked our State department of vocational educational training for the 
wrong kind of an estimate or a wrong kind of report—I called them 
and asked them for the amount they needed over and above their last 
appropriation rather than what it would do to them if we cut this 
appropriation. So apparently I asked the wrong thing, but I would 
like to read this to you if I may 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 


ESTIMATED AMOUNT NEEDED 


New departments and addition of teachers in establishing depart- 
ments in 1953-54: 

New departments: White, Timbo and Hackett, $3,400; Negro, 
Dermott and Lewisville, $3,400; total, $6,800. 

Additional teachers in present departments: White, Marianna 
Waldron, Springdale, Eudora, and Marked Tree, $8,500; Negro, 
Marianna, and Pulaski County training, $3,400; total, $11,900; sum 
total, $18,700. 

Senator THyre. Do you know how much the State appropriates? 

Mr. Jounson. I have heard, but I do not have those figures. 

Senator Ture. Do you know whether your State increased its 
appropriation? 

Mr. Jounson. I know this: We in Arkansas and the present Gov- 
ernor are doing everything we possibly can for education to move it 
forward. 

Senator Toye. But you do not know that Arkansas increased i 
appropriation? 

Mr. Jounson. No. 

Senator Tye. Arkansas financially has come up rapidly in the 
last few years. 
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Mr. Jonnson. We have pians under our present Governor to ever 
go further. 

Senator Toye. But you do not know whether the State had in 
creased or not? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. I am sorry. Not knowing what to get 
I do not have it. 

Under the Home Economics Department, Mr. Chairman, ther 
are new departments, and I will break them down. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Concord Public School, $1,200; Mount Vernon, $1,200; Ouachita 
(Donaldson), $1,200; Aubrey, $1,200; Cash, $1,200; Elkins, $1,200; 
Hackett, $1,200; and Monette, $1,200. 

(Negro) Sparkman, $1,200; DeValls Bluff (Bisecoe), $1,200; and 
Parkdale, $1,200. 

REINSTATED PROGRAMS 


Melbourne, $1,200; Lead Hill, $1,200; Bradley, $1,200; total, 
$16,800. 

On your guidance program, the new programs they wanted to put 
into effect this year, Mr. Chairman, they would be as follows: 


ADDITIONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAMS FOR 1958-54 
NEW PROGRAMS, ALL FULL TIME AND APPROXIMATE REIMBURSEMENT 


Forrest City, $1,515.20; Newport, $1,515.20; MeCrory, $1,515.20; 
Merrill, Pine Bluff (N), $1,515.20; Peake, Arkadelphia (N), $1,515.20; 
Hamburg, $1,515.20; Hazen, $650; and Walnut Ridge, $650. 


PROGRAMS TO BE REINSTATED, ALL FULL TIME, AND APPROXIMATE 
REIMBURSEMENT * 


Searcy, $1,515.20; Nashville, $1,515.20; Ashdown, $1,515.20; 
Perryville, $1,515.20; Marianna, $1,515.20; and McGehee, $1,515.20. 

From 9 to 12 months: Paris, full time, $488.80. 

From half time to full time: Lake Village, $777.60; and Mena, $932. 

Total, $21,680.80. 

Here is also an expansion of distributive education: 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
EXPANSION 


Crossett, $750; Arkadelphia, $1,500; Malvern, $1,500; Springdale, 
$1,500; Mountain Home, $750; Fort Smith, $1,500; Jonesboro, $750; 
Benton, $750; Smackover, $750; and Marked Tree, $750. Total, 
$10,500. 


DAY TRADE 


Jonesboro, auto mechanic, $750 (offset of another drop); Blytheville, 
woodwork, $750; Jacksonville, wood, $750, and metal, $750; Greene 
Company Tech, auto mechanic, $1,500; Pine Bluff, practical nursing, 
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Camden, practical nursing, and Little Rock, practical nursing, $14,600 
increase; Camden, auto mechanic, $1,500; Newport, building trades, 
$750; and Pine Bluff, A. M. and N., $4,500. Total, $25,100. 

Maybe I feel too close to this thing because I have lived up there 
in Washington County and I have worked with FFA boys. I have 
worked with 4-H Club boys and with those rural boys and girls. 
Being rural myself, certainly I feel very close to them and very 
definitely see the needs we have there to help these young peop le 
our rural communities. 

I would be bound to say, Mr. Chairman, instead of asking that the 
appropriation be re aod for 1953, according to the figures I have 
given you and to go along if we are going to make progress with our 
farm boys, it should be increased. Certainly money that is spent 
on our rural youth, gentlemen, is not wasted. It is one of the best 
investments we as American people can make. 

Senator Dirksen. There is a limit to all things. Of course w 
are confronted with a very difficult problem. A heavy tax burden 
upon the people, the necessity for putting our house in order and 
getting the budget balanced. There comes a time when the things 
that seem to be so desirable, and probably are desirable, simply have 
to be curtailed in the Federal Government. That is a consideration 
that we cannot pass off 

Mr. Jounson. | recognize that, Senator. Certainly I am not 
qualified to answer that statement other than just as a farm boy. It 
would seem to me that it is such a small amount of money for the 
great amount of good that will be done. 


























STATE SUPPORT 





» 


Senator Dirksen. Why not have the States pick up the burden 

Mr. Jounson. Certs ainly we are doing all we can in Arkansas and 
we are looking forward and making great progress. 

Senator Dirksen. States are in infinitely better physical shape than 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Jounson. I am sure the Senator is aware of our educational 
situation in Arkansas which, thank goodness, is good, and we are 
looking for a brighter day and doing everything to have a brighter 
day. Yet we get back to our rural youth. We cannot but feel that 
it is of such great importance that these boys and girls be trained and 
given this training because a great majority of them never reach 
college. Iam sure you realize that. 

Actually, all the training they get is in high school. If we fail 
give it to them there, when they move out into society they leave their 
farms and it is still a problem for society as a whole. 

Senator Dirksen. How much is allocated to Arkansas? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not have a lot of those figures | am SOrry 

Senator Dirksen. You are speaking of this distributive item only 
or the whole item? 

Senator Ture. He was speaking of vocational education. 

Senator Dirksen. There is $140,000 for agriculture and $78,000 for 
home economics, $40,000 for trade industry and $15,000 for distribu- 
tive occupations. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 


I do not have those figures from Arkansas. 
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Senator Kitrcore. You are speaking from grass-roots experience in 
the training of these veretans and in working as a farmer? 

Senator Tye. This is not the veterans appropriation. 

Senator Kitcore. I mean from his experience he has worked with 
the Veterans agricultural program and other vocational training 
programs there just at the ground level; is that right? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kircore. You have no knowledge of your State finances, 
therefore. 

Do you know anything about the tax structure of Arknasas? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kiucore. Do you have a consumers’ sales tax? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator KitGorr. What is it? 

Mr. Jounson. Two percent. 

Senator Kitcore. Do you have an income tax? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. We have a State income tax. 

Senator, may I go further and say that 

Senator Kitcore. I am trying to figure out your tax structure to 
follow out what Senator Dirksen left. 

Then the other tax comes from a direct tax upon real estate and 
personal property of the individual property owners in Arkansas 
You have not found as yet that that will sufficiently finance {the 
vocational agricultural training program, is that correct? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 
Senator Tuyr. Thank you very much, sit 





























STATEMENT OF HON. WALTER GEORGE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF GEORGIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 








Senator Tuyr. Senator George, would you like to make your 
statement at this time? We looked for you this morning. We had 
you first on the list and wanted to accommodate you the minute you 
arrived. 

Senator GrorGce. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Toyz. We know you are terrifically busy and have a terrific 
schedule. 

Senator GrorGe. I have another committee on hand as everybody 
else has. 

[ will not make a very lengthy statement. 









INTEREST 












IN ADEQUATE APPROPRIATION 
I am appearing before you today in the interest of an adequate 
appropriation for vocational education. Some of you will remember 
that 1 testified before this same committee last year. My interest 
in vocational education is well known. I have been concerned with 
its progress and development for more than a quarter of a century. 

I have given this phase of education much thought and have 
sponsored legislation designed to promote and de ‘velop. the program, 
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because I have always felt that the future well-being of this country 
is dependent on the skill, knowledge, and productive capacity of ou 
people. Wherever you go in this country or throughout the world 
regardless of climate, natural resources, outlets to the sea, or othe 
natural conditions, you will find that the economic and social well 
being of the people is dependent upon their ability to produce and 
distribute goods and services in an efficient manner 

Last year in my statement to you I pointed out that in my judg 
ment it would be sound action to appropriate the full $29,300,000 
authorized by the Vocational Education A.ct of 1946. I have not 
changed my opinion on this matter. The reason I have not is be 
cause I know the program has not as yet been fully developed. There 
are still thousands of schools throughout the land with little or no 
vocational education. It is true that much progress has been made 
but there is still much to be done before full vocational training needs 
are met. 

The small amount of Federal funds that have been made available 
for vocational education during the last 35 vears has indeed paid great 
dividends. These funds have stimulated State and local school au 
thorities in every State to provide facilities, at great costs, and to offer 
vocational-training opportunities for an ever-increasing number 


INCREASE IN ENROLLMENT 


We have seen the enrollment in vocational education, in federally 
aided schools, increase from 164,189 in 1918 to 3,165,988 during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952 

Vocational education has played a most important role in increasing 
the productive capacity of this Nation. During World War I much 
of the munitions and other necessary war equipment used by our own 
Armed Forces were manufactured in foreign countries. During 
World War II America became the ‘arsenal for democracy’’—that is 
we produced arms not only for our own forces but much of that used 
by our allies. It was American production that spelled the differences 
between victory and defeat. Our capacity to meet production goals 
during World War II was due in large measure to the skill, technical 
knowledge, and production know-how of our people, which they 
gained as a result of vocational training 

The very existence of this country, as well as its high standard of 
living, is dependent on the efficient production of goods and services 
Money spent for vocational education should not be considered a cost 
to the Government. It should be looked upon as an investment in 
human beings and an investment in the future welfare and security 
of this Nation. 


BUDGET BUREAU RECOMMENDATION 


It is my understanding that the Budget Bureau has recommended 
a severe cut of approximately 25 percent in the appropriation for 
vocational education. This 1 cannot understand. We are faced, and 
will likely continue to be faced, with a world crisis of very serious 
proportions—a crisis that demands a very high rate of production for 
this country. Yet in the face of this, we receive a recommendation 
to drastically cut the appropriation for a training program that has 


30739-—53——_26 
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proven itself in peace and in war as probably one of the most effectiv« 
agencies we have for preparing people for efficient production. 

To my way of looking at this matter, this recommendation is not 
only unsound but is unsafe for the country at this time. The recom- 
mended cut apparently does not reflect the thinking of President 
Eisenhower. You will remember receiving last fall a copy of a letter 
written by the President himself in which ‘he made ve ry strong: favor- 
able statements about vocational education. I should be glad to 
include a copy of this letter for the record if you would like to have 
it, unless it has already been included. 

Senator Toye. It has not been included and it will be included. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Orrice oF Dwiauar D. EisennowrerR 
COMMODORE Hore. 
New York 17, N. } , we ple mber 27, 1952 
Mr. C. M. MILuer, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Tope ka, Kans. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: I understand you would like to have from me a brief 
statement which you might use in the October issue of several publications dealing 
with vocational education. You are free to use the following: 

“One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it ha 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which are 
the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education program 
in high schools, the county-agent system, and the Future Farmers and 4-H 
programs. 

“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw mate- 
rials. Our magnificent system of vocational education is constantly developing 
increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop the skilled 
hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials into useful 
wealth. 

“One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. Here, 
the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That is how it 
should be.”’ 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwicnut D. E1isENHOWER. 

Senator Groras. The President issued the letter for the purpose 
of publication, and therefore there is no impropriety in making it 


known. 
EXCERPT FROM EISENHOWER LETTER 


I want to read one paragraph: 

The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw materials 
Our magnificent system of vocational! education is constantly developing increased 
understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop the skilled hands and 
the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials into useful wealth. 

It is a very fine statement of the contribution that has been made 
to national welfare through the vocational system 

In the light of the President’s letter, I cannot believe he has had the 
time to properly evaluate the fact that his budget bureau has recom- 
mended such a drastic cut in vocational education funds. 

I am pledged to support economy measures and to reduce Federal 
spending wherever practical. I do not consider a drastic cut in voca- 
tional funds a step in the direction of sound economy. 

A cut of 25 percent would wreck the program in ~~ communities 
and would Cea its effectiveness throughout the Nation. Such 
a cut would have a serious, demoralizing effect on teachers and offi- 
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cials engaged in this program—resulting in a lowering of morale among 
the vocational educators. 

There are some who may argue that the program has been pro- 
moted long enough and that Federal funds are no longer needed to 
stimulate its further development. This is not the case. At tl 
present time, vocational education is available to not more 
50 percent of those who need it and can protit by it To reduce 
funds at this time would be playing into the hands of Russia. In 
recent years, the Soviet Government has greatly expanded her voca- 
tional education program. This growing program is doubtless respon- 
sible, at least in part, for the tremendous expansion in Soviet produ 
tion and for the improved quality of her production 


SOVIET VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


It has been estimated that the rate of increase of Russian produc 
tion at the present time is almost twice the rate of increase in pro 
duction in this country. Whether that estimate is entirely accurate 
or not, we cannot permit ourselves to be lulled into thinking that 
Russia can never compete with us in production. We have only to 
remember the tremendous strides accomplished in this country from 
1917 to the present time. Vocational education played an important 
role in this great expansion of American production. Russia’s ever- 
increasing program of vocational education can also help them to 
greatly increase their productive capacity. 

It would, in my estimation, be tragic indeed to do anything at this 
time to weaken America’s program of vocational education. Instead, 
we should be taking steps and supporting measures of every sort that 
will help to strengthen the program and make it available for a larger 
percent of our people. 


PROMOTING EDUCATION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Last year I presented to this committee factual information assem- 
bled by the Legislative Reference e Service ol the Library of Congress 
showing that we spent more Federal dollars in fiscal 1951 for promoting 
education in foreign countries, most of which was vocational in chat 


acter, than we did for vocational education for our own people. La 
fall, | requested the Legislative Reference Service to again | 


with facts on this subject, for fiscal year ending June 30, 
report contains the following statements 


During the fiseal year 1952 the com! 
the United States Department of St 
Technical Assistance and the Mutual gene 
of other countries and 3,252 Americar ra tots f 16,728 per 
of these programs was $49.807,417 for the fiscal ir. 1952 

This means that in fiscal 1952 the Federal Government spent aime 
$50 million to aid education in foreign countries, primarily vocational 
in character, while at the same time we spent less than $26 million 
(including both Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds) for voca 
tional education for our own people 

I quote these figures not with the idea of opposing or criticizing 
aid for education as a part of our assistance program to foreigt 


countries but for the purpose of comparison. If it 1s good business 
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for this Government to aid foreign countries in the development of 
vocational programs for their people, it certainly seems logical to do 
the same for our own people. 

While the amount of money spent to aid education in foreign 
countries in 1952 was almost twice the amount spent in 1951, the 
amount made available under the George-Barden Act for our own 
vocational education program was decreased from 1951 to 1953 in 
the amount of $1,304,499, or approximately 7 percent. This added 
to the proposed 25 percent cut would make a total cut of approxi- 
mately 32 percent. 


ENROLLMENT DECLINE 





May I point out the fact that with this decrease in the appropria- 
tion for vocational education there occurred a large drop in enrollment 
in vocational education. The enrollment in vocational education 
for 1952 was 199,080 less than it was in 1951. This is the first time 
in the history of the program, since its beginning in 1917, that there 
has occurred such a big drop in enrollment. ‘This indicates what 
might happen if the funds are drastically cut, as proposed by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

I sincerely hope that this committee will see that the funds for 
vocational education are not cut, but instead, greatly increased. 

Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record copy of a resolution 
that was passed unanimously by the General Assembly of Georgia 
during its last meeting which was held in January and February of 
this year. This resolution indicates the interest of the people in my 
State in this very popular and worthwhile phase of education 

Senator Ture. That resolution will be printed in the record. 
(The resolution referred to follows: ) 
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I, Ben W. Fortson, Jr., Secretary of State of the State of Georgia, do hereby 
certify, that the one page of printed matter hereto attached contain a true and 
correct copy of House Resolution No. 180, Act No. 50, approved by the Governor 
on the 3d day of March 1953, requesting the members of the Georgia Congres- 
sional Delegation to exert their efforts toward obtaining the full appropriation 
authorized under the provisions of the George-Barden Act; and for other pur 
poses; as the same appears of file and record in this office. 

In Testimony WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of 
my office, at the Capitol, in the City of Atlanta, this 10th day of March, in the 
vear of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifty-three and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the One Hundred and Seventy-seventh. 


Ben W. Fortson, Jr. 
Secretary of State. 





ft. 





No. 180—By Messrs. BARBER OF JACKSON AND HAND OF MITCHELI 









A 





RESOLUTION 


Requesting the members of the Georgia Congressional Delegation to exert their 
efforts toward obtaining the full appropriation authorized under the provisions 
of the George-Barden Act; and for other purposes. 

Whereas, Vocational Education has meant so much to Georgia and Georgian; 
and 

Whereas, there is a great need for the further development of vocational educa- 
tion in order that all Georgians who need it and can profit by it might have oppor- 
tunity for vocational training; and 
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Whereas, there are many schools in Georgia as well as in other States with ne 
programs of vocational education and many others with inadequate programs 
Whereas, the prosperity and well-being of a state and nation aré 
the skill and productive capacity of its citizenry; and 
Whereas, Vocational Education develops skills and increases prod 
ity of individuals; and 
Whereas, the security of our nation is dependent in a large meas 
technical knowledge and the ability of the masses to produce; and 
Whereas, the Federal Vocational Education Act of 1946, know 
Barden Act, authorizes an appropriation of $29,300,000 annually 
$19,000,000 is being appropriated annually; and 
Whereas, distinguished Georgia statesmen, the late Hon. Hoke Smit! 
Hon. Dudley M. Highes, our present Senior Senator, the Hon. Walter | 
and Ex-Congressman, the Hon. Braswell Deen, authored and cl 
National Vocational Education Acts; and 
Whereas, the entire Georgia delegation in National 


ent—have supported vocational education appropriatio 
the year; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the General Assembly of eo! 
commend the members of our Georgia Delegation in Nations (‘ong 


support they have given vocational education in the past and urge tl 
tinue their support and redouble their efforts to obtain the full approy 
$29,300,000 authorized under the provisions of the George-Barde Ac 

Be it further resolved that the Secretary of State be instructed to imme 
make available a certified copy of this Resolution to each member of tl 
Delegation in National Congress 

Senator Grorce. | merely offered it for the purpose of showing 
the interest of the State. 

Mr. Chairman, apprehending that you may have a further oppor 
tunity, either before the subcommittee or the full committee, for 
some further word upon this general subject, | would like to suggest 
and will appreciate your approval in advising him, if it is agreeabl 
to the committee, the name of Col. Earl Norman of Washington, Ga 
whom I would like to have testify before this committee on vocational 
education. 

He is not only a prominent citizen, a prominent lawyer, but he has 
worked closely with vocational teachers of his county > and secondly 
he is thoroughly familiar with the program and results of vocational 
teaching. At a later date, if it is possible for him to be heard, | 
shall be glad to notify him to come up. 

Senator Toye. With your recommendation, he most certainly 
have an opportunity to testify. 

Senator Grorae. I shall be very glad to have him 

Senator Tuyr. He will be notified 

Senator Kitcore. I would like to ask Senator George a question 

Senator Ture. First, Senator, I will have to step out because | 
have a call. 1 was happy that I was not interrupted while you were 
making your statement. I thought you made an excellent state- 
ment. You know better than anyone else the importance of this 
act as you have noted its effect in your section of the country 


EFFECTS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


I have noted its splendid effect in my section of the country which is 
in the extreme North. So I was particularly interested in you 
remarks. 

I will leave the Chair at this point to Senator Dworshak. 

Senator Kinrgore. Senator, because of your long service in the 
Senate, you were here during the thirties when we were spending great 
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amounts of money on vocational training both in aid to vocational 
schools and in the NYA in an endeavor to train youth and pull our- 
selves out of the slump, is that correct? 

Senator Grorae. That is correct. 

Senator Kincore. Did you realize that the great expansion of the 
aircraft industry was made possible through the results of that 
vocational training given at that time? That was testified to by 
practically all the airplane producers and the engine manufacturers 
that they succeeded in getting the young man who had been trained in 
mechanical arts in vocational schools into their plants and that we had 
to defer drafting the youth until the plants could set up schools for 
which the Government paid to train women and older men to take 
their places. So that the money we spent in the thirties on vocational 
training came back to us in our ability to vastly increase production 
in our plants when it became a very critical problem. The plant 
people said their own schools could not produce as good people 
That is why they kicked on us drafting the young men they had gotten 
from the vocational schools. 

Senator Grorar. That is very true. One great airplane plant 
established in Georgia pulled directly from the vocational young men 
and women who had been trained in vocational training for their work 

Senator Kitgore. They ran a series of buses from the Glen L 
Martin plant in Baltimore to Virginia and West Virginia. 

Senator GnroraGs. I would like to make this further statement 
just briefly. I think I will vote for as much economy as any man 
in this Congress, but economies in this line are so negligible when you 
compare them with the vast expenditures that we are making right, 
left, and all around us. 

BUDGET REDUCTION 


The vocational education appropriation which this committee 
is considering was only $18,673,261 for fiscal 1953. The budget 
submitted by the outgoing President placed it at the same figure, 
$18,673,261. The present budget, as 1 understand it, cuts this figure 
by nearly 25 percent, 24.76 percent, down to $14,048,840. It is 

I 


worthy of notice that when this budget first was sent over here 
it recommended a 50-percent cut, or practically 50 percent, for the 
land-grant colleges which does not come under this particular appro- 
priation. The appropriation that had been recommended was 
$2,501,500 for the land-grant colleges. But after the budget got 
over here, that figure was erased, that cut was erased which was 
a cut of 50 percent and it was put back at $2,501,500. That is for 
the college men, for the men who are fortunate enough to go to 
college. Yet they propose to take out of the hides of the little folks 
in the country and in the rural areas 25 percent who do not get to go 
to college, for the most part 

Their training is in the high schools. That is such a shortsighted 
policy. The amount as compared to the whole vast expenditure of 
this Government is so trifling and insignificant until one is obliged to 
conclude that those who made up this present budget have a very well 
defined purpose of destroying vocational education in this country. 
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I would like to point out that there has been a decrease in the voca 
tional funds of nearly 25 percent. There has been a decrease in the 
Office of Education. That is largely salaries, and 1 um not comment 
on that. There has been an increase in vocational rehabilitation a 
I assume that is entirely propel! 

The land-grant college appropriation has been put back 
budget figure estimated by the outgoing President. The Bureau 
Apprenticeship has likewise had an increase of 18.76. There has be¢ 
a slight increase in the Department of Agriculture Extension Service 
of 0.01 percent, which is insignificant 


EFFECTS OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


in this field of vocational training this cut is tremendously heavy 
If the morale of the teaching profession in vocational education, if thé 
training of additional young men and young women for vocational 
teaching and guidance is not kept up in this country, the whole 
system will suffer and will suffer badly. ‘That is why in this relatively 
small appropriation this cut of 25 percent further is so significant. It 
will destroy the vocational system very largely because it will under 
mine the morale of those who are being trained for teachers 

Now, gentlemen, | appreciate the opportunity of appearing before 
the committee, and | realize the necessity for reductions Sut so far 
as | am concerned, I would rather see these reductions made elsewhere 
than made in the one agency that serves the boys and girls who are 
largely in the rural sections 

| want to Say this, too: If we destroy the system of vocational! 
training in this country, a special service and specialized work which 
does not give the opportunity of the Federal Government to control 
the activities of education, then you are going to see a vastly renewed 


effort made for general educational contributions That seems to me 


or 
to be highly undesirable. It not only will be a more costly program 
but it will be a direct invitation to the Federal Government to inter 
fere in purely local-school activities In this line of activity there is 
no interference 

I would like to say that so far as Georgia is concerned this is a very 
vital program. Georgia, including funds from local communities, is 


contributine more to the vocational-educational program than is 
received from Federal appropriations 

The allocation of last vear to Georgia out of the appropriation was 
about $540,000 or $544,000 in round numbers This cut would redues 
that to $373,000. The State is undertaking a vast program for 
educational purposes, a vast building program for facilities 
housing, as well as a general improvement in the educationa 
of the State 

The resolution which I have offered here is offered priman 
the purpose ot indicating the interest of the people ol the 
this particular phase of their educational activities 

Senator DworsHak (presiding). Thank you, Senator 


The next witness is John M. Lowe, State director of 
education, Charleston, W. Va 


| 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN M, LOWE, STATE DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION FOR WEST VIRGINIA 


GENERAL 


Mr. Lows. I am John M. Lowe, State Director of vocational edu 
cation for West Virginia. I appear before you as the representatiy 
of the American Vocational Association, a professional organizatior 
composed of some 35,000 vocational teachers, officials, school-board 
members and lay leaders—from every State in the Union—who ar 
interested in the further development and improvement of vocational 
and practical-arts education. I wish to submit the following statement 
regarding the appropriation for vocational education as authorized 
by the George-Barden Act of 1946 

That act authorizes an annual appropriation of $29,300,000 for 
vocational education. However, the Congress has never appro 
priated the full amount authorized. The maximum appropriation of 
$19,977,760 was made in the fiscal year 1949, in 1950 and in 1951 
For 1952 the appropriation was $19,123,261 (a reduction of $854,499 
from 1951) and for 1953 it is $18,673,261 (a reduction of $1,304,499 
from 1951). The reduction for each of these 2 years is in the amounts 
appropriated for distributive education 

Vocational education is that part of our educational program whose 
purpose is to ‘‘fit for useful employment.’’ It is intended to meet the 
training needs of persons who are preparing for employment and to 
supplement or extend training for those who are employed. 


STATEMEN'I 
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ATIONAL EDUCATION AND NATIONAL WELFARE 


We believe that vocational education is a matter of national interest 
and essential to the national welfare and that when our National Gov 
ernment makes a contribution to support vocational education it is 
promoting the general welfare. 

Our welfare in times of peace is dependent upon the productive 
capacity of our citizens, and our safety in times of war is dependent 
upon our Armed Forces and the productive capacity of our citizens 
who provide them with the necessities for waging war. 

Our federally aided programs of vocational education include voca- 
tional agriculture, vocational homemaking, trade and industrial educa- 
tion, distributive education and vocational guidance. Thus, vocational 
education provides training for present and prospective workers in 
those fields which are so important to our national well-being. 

That our vocational schools and departments can be depended upon 
in a national emergency if funds are made available was demonstrated 
during the last World War. During that critical time our vocational 
schools trained hundreds of thousands of men and women for the 
defense industries and for replacement for young men called from our 
farms, factories, and businesses to the Armed Forces. 

Thus we were able to maintain our civilian population at home 
and to supply our Armed Forces with food, clothing, and the munitions 
needed to carry on a great armed conflict to a successful conclusion. 

Today many States are using vocational education funds to train 
workers for defense industries, thereby reducing the amount of funds 
available to maintain or to expand their regular programs of vocational 
education. 
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If an adequate and efficient program of vocational educatior 
is of national concern, can we depend upon the States and local 
school districts to establish and maintein them without Feder! 
assistance? We must answer that many States and local communities 
cannot do so 

COST OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


May I point out to you that it costs more to establish and maintai 
programs of vocational education than most other subjects in the 
school curriculum. 

Adequate space for classrooms, laboratories, and shops in which 
vocational classes are held involves more area per student than most 


other classes 

Equipment used in providing vocational training adds to the costs 
of sucn training, since it must be geared to the employment level 

The maintenance and operation of buildings and equipment 1 
another added cost in the vocational program. For example, cost of 
electricity to operate equipment in shops, and stoves and equipment 
in many home economics kitchens. Also, many classrooms and shop 
are used for evening classes, thereby increasing the costs of operation 
and maintenance of building and equipment 

In many vocational courses the cost of instructional supplies is 
more than the cost of supplies for nonvocational courses. For 
example, food supplies for home economics; welding rod and gas or 
electricity for welding courses; and lumber iron for shop courses 


rERACHER 


Teachers of vocational courses cannot handle as large classes as 
many other teachers. Much of the instruction must be on an indi 
vidual basis when the students are working on their own problems or 
specific kinds of equipment. 

More class time is required for providing adequate vocational 
training. The 1-hour class period which is common in most high 
schools does not allow sufficient time for most vocational courses 
There, additional time is needed for shop instruction, instruction in 
the field and on the job, and for many classrooms and Jaboratory 
activities. 

Also, teachers, in order to carry on effective vocational training 
programs, are employed beyond the regular school term. Teachers 
of vocational agriculture are employed for 12 months because farming 
is & year-round business and they do some of their most effective 
pcm | on the farms during the summer months, teaching that 
cannot be done at any other time of the year 

In most States vocational home economics teachers are employed 
for 10 or more months. Thus, they have an opportunity to extend 
their teaching to the homes and to become better acquainted with 
their pupils, their parents, and home conditions. By basing the 
teaching on actual conditions and individual problems it becomes 
more functional. 

Many teachers of trade and industrial education subjects conduct 
classes during the summer months thus making more efficient use of 
school buildings and equipment which otherwise would remain idk 
during that time. 
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Many distributive education teachers are employed beyond the 
regular school term. This gives them time to follow up their students 
who are in full-time e mployi ment and to make the necessary contacts 
with present and prospective employers of their students. 

Many vocational teachers, particularly agriculture and home- 
economics teachers are required to incur travel expenses in the 
performance of their duties which adds to the costs of vocational 
programs. 

Unless local boards of education receive assistance in meeting these 
additional costs of vocational education programs they cannot operate 
them because in many instances they do not have sufficient funds for 
the total school programs. 

When boards of education find it necessary to curtail services 
rendered to their communities through the schools, the first to go is 
the program that costs more in terms of dollar and cents 


FEDERAL FUNDS 


While the percentage of Federal funds used in maintaining voca- 
tional education is small, it is the difference in many, many instances 
between a program of vocational education or no program at all 

The expenditures for vocational education as reported by the United 
States Office of Education do not include costs for buildings, most 
equipment, maintenance of buildings and equipment, most instruc- 
tional supplies, nor most of the cost of local administration and super- 
vision. During the past few years many communities have spent 
thousands of dollars in constructing buildings for vocational schools 


and classes, and additional thousands of dollars in equipping them 
These buildings were constructed and equipped in anticipation of 
continued Federal support in the same or larger amounts. If these 
costs were added to the State and local share, it would increase very 
materially the proportion of the total cost carried by these two 
agencies 


PROGRAM IN WEST VIRGINIA 


Most States in expanding their program of vocational education 
over the years, without a corresponding increase in funds, have found 
it is necessary to reduce reimbursement to local school districts year by 
vear. In West Virginia we are reimbursing county boards of educa- 
tion from 25 percent to 30 percent in the salaries of vocational teachers. 
The amount of reimbursement has now reached a point below which 
it cannot go if we are to maintain the objectives for which it is in- 
tended; namely, to assist in establishing and maintaining adequate 
and efficient programs of vocational training. 

During the fiscal year 1941-42, 46 percent of the total cost of voca- 
tional education in West Virginia was paid from Federal funds, and in 
1951-52 only 24.4 percent of the total cost was paid from Federal 
funds. To throw a heavier financial burden on the State and local 
school districts by a reduction in Federal funds would cause many 
programs of vocational education to be curtailed and many to be 
eliminated entirely. 

In West Virginia we have 268 high schools. Vocational agriculture 
is taught in 114; vocational homemaking is taught in 119; trade and 
industrial education is taught in 40; and distributive education is 
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taught in 13 schools. There are 92 high schools in the State that do 
not provide reimbursable programs of vocational education. Eighty- 
one high schools proy ide courses in each of the four vocational fields 

That funds appropriated for vocational education have stimulated 
the development of vocational training is indicated by the following 
facts: 

1. The only agriculture taught in our high schools is that taught in 
schools which receive financial assistance from vocational-education 
funds 

2. The only trade- and industrial-education courses provided in our 
high schools are those courses financed, in part, from vocational funds 

3. The only homemaking taught on a vocational basis is that which 
is financed partly from vocational funds 

4. The only distributive-education courses provided in our high 
schools on a schoolwork basis are those courses which receive financial 
assistance from vocational funds 

5. The only vocational courses provided 
ployed workers, other than those financed in full from Veterans’ 
Administration funds, are those financed, in full or in part, from 
vocational funds. 

Federal funds have stimulated the States to make appropriations for 
vocational education, and Federal and State funds have stimulated 
local school districts to provide more vocational training and to use 
larger and larger amounts of local funds in financing such programs 

We fear that any reduction in Federal funds will have the opposite 


effeet of discouraging States and local schools in their support of 


by our schools for en 


vocational education 


YOUTH ORGANIZATIONS 


In speaking of vocational education in the | nited States, | should 
mention the fine work being done by the youth organizations identified 
with the several programs: the Future Farmers of America, the New 
Farmers of America, the Future Homemakers of America, the N« 
Homemakers of America, and the Distributive Education ¢ 
America 

Through the activities of these organizations the youth 
vocational courses are developing leadership and confidence 
selves and their work. 

At a time when the countries behind the Iron Curtain are plac ing so 
much emphasis on the indoctrination of their youth in their way of 
thinking and living, it is very important that our American youth be 
given a wide opportunity to participate in activities which develop 
and strengthen the American way of lift 

The Future Farmers of America, the New Farmers of Am 
Future Homemakers of America. the New Homemakers of Am 
and the Distributive Education Clubs of America, with a total men 
bership of approximately 750,000 and the many other excellent youth 
groups of our country, should be encouraged in every way possible 
in their activities which build a stronger America 

I have another observation to make not included in my sta n 
That is the fact that vocational education pays dividends. Money 


ry) 


yiaen 
spent for education is an investment in our future. Money spent for 


vocational education returns dividends The returns are tangible 
and quickly realized. In vocational agriculture the boys, as part of 
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their training program, produce farm products and carry on farm 
enterprises worth many millions of dollars in the United States as a 
whole. To a small farm family, this work is a great aid to bette 
living. 

Boys and girls enrolled in distributive-eduecation classes also earn 
money by working part time. Boys who finish the trade industrial 
education courses usually enter e mployme nt as advanced learners, and 
oftentime their period of apprenticeship is shortened because of thei: 
vocational training. 

The instruction girls receive in homemaking courses—family 
budgets, household management, learning to renovate clothing, th: 
care and repair of furniture and household appliances—all is quit 
an easement on the family budget. 





NEED FOR MORE FUNDS 





We need more funds for vocational education to expand present 
programs and to extend vocational training into communities not now 
being served. There are thousands of rural communities without 
programs of vocational agriculture. In the field of trade and indus- 
trial education it is estimated that we are providing training for less 
than 50 percent of those who need such training. Vocational home- 
making needs to be expanded to include secondary schools that do not 
have any program in homemaking and to strengthen programs in 
many high schools where homemaking is offered on a nonvocational 
basis. Because of the large percentage of our working population 
engaged in the distributive occupations, the program of distributive 
education should be greatly expanded to meet the need of young 
people who will find employment in some phase of distribution as 
well as the needs of workers already employed in that field. Par 
ticularly, is this true as it applies to training for small businesses 
throughout the country. 

There is an ever increasing need and demand for vocational train 
ing for employed workers. Regardless of their formal schooling, 
adults need and want training to improve their vocational efficiency 
and thereby advance in their occupations. 

A very important reason for providing programs of vocational 
education through our school systems is the large number of our 
youths who complete their formal education before or at the end of 
high school. In West Virginia about 55 percent of the boys and 
girls who enter the ninth grade of our schools remain until graduation 
from high school 4 years later. Of those who graduate about 25 
percent enter institutions of higher learning. Thus of 100 boys and 
girls who enter the 9th grade, 15 eventually enter a college or uni- 
versity of some kind. Most of the other 85 enter the world of work 
before, or upon completion of high school. 

A small percentage of the dropouts and graduates receive voca- 
tional training while in high school. Therefore, if they are to make 
their maximum contribution to our productive capacity, they must 
receive vocational training after they enter employment. We do 
much for the boys and girls who are able to go on to college but 
comparatively little for those who go to work upon leaving high 
school. 
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SUMMARY 


[ will summarize by saying: 

1. Vocational education is a matter of national concern and essen- 
tial to the national welfare. 

2. The States and local schools cannot be depended upon to pro- 
vide adequate vocational training because of the costs involved 

3. The States and local school districts have assumed 
increasing share of the costs of vocational education 

4. Federal funds have stimulated State and local endeavor, and 
we fear that any reduction in Federal support will have the opposite 
effect. 

5. If Federal support for vocational education is not imereased 
many States will have difficulty in maintaining present programs of 
vocational education; and if Federal funds are reduced, many programs 
of vocational education will be curtailed greatly and many others 
eliminated entirely. Along with the curtailment and elimination of 
programs will go much of the fine work by the youth organizations 

6. More funds are needed to expand present programs and _ to 
extend vocational training into areas and communities not 
served by such training. 


wn ever- 


now being 


In light of the foregoing we urge the Congress to appropriate undet 
the provisions of the George-Barden Act of 1946 for the year ending 
June 30, 1954, no less than the amount appropriated for fiscal 1953 

Mr. Ralph A. Howard, State Director of Vocational Education for 
Ohio, who is scheduled to appear here as a representative of the 
American Vocational Education Association, is unable to be present 
on account of illness. He sent his statement to me and asked m« 
transmit it to you at this time to be included in the 
desire to do so 

Senator Dworsnak. Without objection, it will be inserted 

(The statement referred to follows 


to 


record. if vou 


STATEMENT PREPARED AND PRESENTED BY Raupu A. Howarp, State Dirrecror 


OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR THE STATE OF OHIO 
I am presenting this statement as a rey ve of the American Vocat 
Association, a professional organization compose 


vith members in all the States and Te 
of the American Vocational Associatio 


nore than 30,000 


Nation Phe 
} +} . 


rritories of tl 


is interested in the fur 
and improvement of vocational and practical 


arts education 

I would like to sketch for vou briefiv the storv of Wavne Voge 
Ohio. At the time Wavne entered high s 
iving in a small house at tl d ; 
restaurant and Wayne did 
school without farm opport 
to become a farmer 

He enrolled in vocational agriculture u ful and sympathet 
His first vear he raised chickens and ducks o1 mall lot where thev livec 
rented a field and equipment to produce six acres of corn and one-fourth acre of 
potatoes. He continued and expanded his farming program as he went throug 
high school, renting additional land and buying equipment and livestock 

At the end of his junior vear in high school he and his mother moved to a smal 
farm and rented additional land. Upon graduation from high school he moved 
to a 160-acre farm and is now renting 200 additional acres. This farm was run 
down. Wayne has used the skill and knowledge he gained in farm shop to 
repair and remodel buildings and rapidly increase the production of the fart 
While he was developing as a farmer he was also gaining experiences in citizenship 
He participated in his local F. F. A. Chapter activities as well as other school 


activities. He served as president of his local chapter, vice president of the 
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Ohio Association of Future Farmers of America and placed fifth in the State 
F. F. A. Public Speaking Contest. He has held offices in his church, Grange and 
other organizations. Last fall he was made a Star American Farmer at. the 
National F. F. A. Convention. 

Now let’s consider what has happened to a farm and the productiveness of the 
land in this situation. Prior to the time Wayne moved on this farm it had beer 
rented to an incompetent and slipshod renter. The farm had been losing mone, 
for the landlord. He was disgusted with the situation and had listed the farn 
for sale. 

In two short years Wayne has greatly increased the production of the farn 
and produced substantial profits for the landlord. The landlord is happy and 
enthusiastic. He has purchased several thousand tile and together they ar 
rebuilding a fine productive farm. Needless to say, the farm is not now for gal 
I wish I had time to emphasize the place the local department and teacher of 
vocational agriculture have had in developing this boy and these farming 
operations. 

This is an outstanding case but it is being repeated, in varying degrees, o1 
thousands of farms across the United States. 

If time permitted, similar cases could be given in the other areas of vocationa 
education, where the coordination of classroom, laboratory, shop and work 
experience have combined for rapid advancement in chosen occupations. 

Vocational Home Economics is providing valuable training in family living 
budgeting, and buying food, clothing, furnishings and equipment for the hom 
The practical application of this instruction to girls’ home situations is highly 
important in present-day life. The Future Homemakers of America activities 
also provide training for worthy citizenship. 

There are many outstanding cases of rapid advancement to positions of buyer 
department managers, and store managers for those who have had training 
through vocational distributive education in salesmanship, merchandise display 
and store operation. They also have club activities. 

In addition to training for productive industry, the vocational trade and indus 
trial services also train for proprietorship. In many occupational areas young 
men and women have found their trade and industrial education to be the first 
step in the development and ownership of their own businesses. For example 
the president of the Cleveland Automobile Dealers Association and the owner and 
operator of one of the largest automobile dealerships in Cleveland is a graduate 
of the Cleveland Trade School automotive course. Other similar examples could 
be given, if time permitted, of young persons initiating their own businesses in 
such areas as radio and TV service, tailoring, cosmetology, printing, and many 
other service and production occupations. The development of such new enter 
prises not only produces goods and services but adds to the overall wealth of the 
Nation and contributes to the expansion of the free-enterprise system 

I wish to relate to you an experience I had last week. I had the privilege of 
attending the national convention of the Distributive Education Clubs of America 
in Dayton, Ohio. I wish you gentlemen could have seen with me the results of 
their training in merchandise manuals, window and other merchandise display, 
job applications, club activities, etc. At the banquet there were over 400 students 
from all over the United States. Between courses students started rising and 
singing their State songs. A little later someone started singing Dixie. The 
Southern States all stood and joined in. Then the Northern States stood and 
sang Yankee Doodle. Then, without any direction or prompting, that crowd 
of young people, spontaneously and practically simultaneously, arose to their feet 
and sang God Bless America. 

Gentlemen, in these davs when we hear so much about subversive activities, 
juvenile delinquency and the need for greater production, we cannot afford to 
cripple or retard the expansion, at the local, State or national level, of such training 
in occupational competency, loyalty and citizenship. 

Over half of the total enrollment in vocational education is made of adults. 
Adult classes provide training for new skills or occupations, upgrading or advance- 
ment, and new developments for people on spervisory, foremanship, and pro- 
prietor levels that increase their productive capacity and earning power 

The job of promotion and encouragement of vocational education is not com- 
pleted. Ohio is rather typical of conditions over the country. Schools generally 
have never been adequately financed. As our economy has changed it has been 
necessary to widen the base of taxation for the support of schools. We have 
been and are still going through the process of States assuming more of the cost of 
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educatior State support for vocational 
lagging behind the State support for gen 
must bear all the costs of buildings, equip: 
State and Federal funds are used to reimbur 
travel in agriculture and home economics Rising 
salaries. ‘This and (modest) expansion of programs 
reduce the percentage of reimbursement on teacher 
from 50 to 33 percent A depression, a war and 
retarded the expansion of programs of vocational educz 
them. In Ohio only 47 percent of the publi 
grams of vocational education 
Some 50 new programs planned for the con 
funds are curtailed or not increased () 
states If the George-Barden appropriatior 
ago, increases In State appropriatio an 
In World War II vocational educatio 
training with special funds provided for 
because of the organization and cooperatior 
tional, State, and local level At the close 
discontinued and the programs continued with ft 
ever, vocational education is being called o1 
anv additional funds In Ohio alone la 
people for spec ific defense productio1 jot 
From 1940 to 1951 all Federal vo 
percent. Reductions in 1951] 
There are some programs and 
in that period, with increase 
Reductions are not ommet 
increases are recommended 
worthwhile programs, but a 
If all the faet ould be ace 
might well be raised whet! 
ment anything In Ohio ¢ 
trade and industrial progra 
vear of vocational preparat 
industrial training statior 
they paid Federal income ta» 
We realize and appreciat« 
and budget Pe rhaps a national 
eventual financing of vocational 
not the time to curtail funds for th | 
training so many more to help increa 
If the various programs in vocati 
business, industry, agriculture, and the h 
have the right to be adequately financed 
Senator Kitcorr. Your statement went more or less to the general 
training picture. You are connected with the vocational training 
program in the State of West Virginia. What is your official positior 
there? 
Mr. LOWE State director of vocational education 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTION 


Senator Kitcorer. You stated a little while ago that only 24 percen 
of the cost of maintaining the vocational education program came ou 
of Federal funds last year, 1s that correct 

Mr. Lower. That is right 

Senator Kiregorn. That means the State and the county were pay 
ing 76 percent. That was operation purely and simply and did not 
include plant or acquisition. So that the amount actually paid by th 
boards of education with the State assistance was much more than 75 
percent if you would figure the whole thing. We have built three 
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vocational high schools in the last few years in the State, is that not 
right, from county funds? 

Mr. Lower. That is right. 

Senator Kitrcore. Such as Stonewall Jackson and the school in 
Huntington. The State is carrying really more than the counties are 
able to from direct taxation. To throw any less than 24 percent would 
almost eliminate the program in a lot of those counties. 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Senator Kitcore. Frankly, isn’t it in those counties, these small 
counties with the least revenue where money is the most needed? 

Mr. Lower. We have many small counties, counties whose assessed 
valuation is rather low and where the birth rate is rather high 
Youngsters in those counties certainly need vocational training. 

Senator Kitgore. The State being both an agricultural and indus- 
trial State with steel, chemicals, coal, fruit, and livestock, there is a 
tremendous need for that training throughout the entire State in all 
its phases, is that right? 

Mr. Lower, That is right. 

Senator Kitgorr. We have only one agriculture department in the 
one land-grant college in the State that contributes. So the State 
also has to take care of vocational training in the 10 State-owned 
colleges we have. 

Senator Dirksen. What do you think would happen to this pro- 
gram in West Virginia if Congress decided to cut out all of these 
funds? 

Mr. Lowe. I would fear for the program. 

Senator Dirksen. What do you think the West Virginia Legislature 
would do? 

Mr. Lowe. I do not believe they would be in a position to absorb 
the difference. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean they would not be interested in their 
own children? 

Mr. Lower. I think they are. We have a tremendous problem, 
as most States do, because of the cost of school buildings and increased 
enrollments. I think the State legislature is trying but still we are 
falling short for the total school program. I think they will do the 
best they can. First they are going to take care of the so-called 
minimum or foundation-school program. 

As I pointed out, vocational education is one of the things that costs 
more, although we think the dividends make it worth while. That 
is neither here nor there, however. Vocational education would 
be the first thing they would cut. 

Senator Dirksen. In the impoverished counties there is nothing 
to prevent your legislature from making special consideration for them. 

Mr. Lowe. No, nothing except money. 

Senator Kitcore. Would the Senator yield for me to ask a question 
which I think will settle all this discussion? 


WEST VIRGINIA’S CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 


Isn't it a fact that West Virginia spends on education more than 
3% percent of the income of all the people in its population, one of the 
highest percentages in the United States? 

Mr. Lowe. That is my information. 
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Senator Kitcore. That is based upon statistics compiled by Co- 
lumbia University is all | know. 

Senator Dirksen. That is good. That indicates the high degree of 
interest in West Virginia in this matter. So if gradually we ease the 
Federal Government out of this program, there is not any reason to 
believe West Virginia would not take over. 

Mr. Lowe. I think there is another point there we might consider. 
I think the States need and should have some guidance in educational 
matters at the national level. It would strengthen the programs in 
the States if we had more guidance and assistance at the national level. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean by that you do not have the talent 
and the genius in West Virginia to do a good job on that program? 

Mr. Lowe. I think we have. 

Senator Dirksen. You have to have outside direction? 

Mr. Lowe. I think that by pooling their common knowledge, as is 
done under the present plan of national leadership, all States would 
profit. 

Senator Dirksen. That we could do with a modest amount of 
money. 

Mr. Lowe. I am not in a position to comment about that. 

Senator Dirksen. It is just a modest amount for technical direc- 
tion to take care of that. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS! 


There is a resolution pending to examine into 
State-local relationship. The President sent up a spe 
it with particular reference to grants to States, what fun 
be taken over by the States, which are properly within 
the State, and what do we do about this trend toward cent 
Of course, the easiest way lo end that trend is to cut off th 
Then you serve several purposes. 

Have you any suggestions to this committee as to what contribu 
tions we can make toward a balanced budget and some tax reduction 
for the tax people? 

Mr. Lowe. No, I do not feel I am competent to speak on that 

Senator Dirksen. Your only contribution is to raise the revised 
budget, not to lower it? 

Mr. Lown. I think money spent for education is an investment 

Senator Dirksen. Nobody quarrels with that. 

This business of a balanced budget and a tax reduction is not 
merely a matter for congressional concern. It should be the concern 
of every State. It should be the concern of all people. 

Back in 1933 when we got into such a fix and the spectral hand of 
the depression was upon the country, it was Uncle Sam who bailed out 
the States—CWA, NYA, PWA, WPA, everything under the sun 
Uncle Sam comes along and bails the States out. They were in 
infinitely better position debtwise, budgetwise, 
expenditurewise than we are at the present time 

| think we have a right now, a veneration later LO Call UPON the 


States to make a maximum contribution by carrying their own load 


when they can because we are in a fix, and let nobody kid himself 
about that. 
senator KILGORI | want to ask Mi Lowe another q 1estion 
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Isn’t it a fact that in West Virginia most of our plants are owned 
by corporations having their offices in, shall we say, Chicago; Pitts 
burgh; Philadelphia; Wilmington, Del.; New York City; and Boston? 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Senator Kiugore. Isn’t it a fact, therefore, that the only tax we 
take from them is what tax we can levy on the plant itself and that 
the income is paid in a form of dividends at these foreign offices and is 
taxed by these other States rather than by the State of West Virginia? 

Mr. Lowe. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. I must make one comment on that. Nearl 
every plant of any consequence in my hometown has its board of 
directors’ meeting in New York, not in my town. But we never have 
quarreled about that because we know the funds and the money is 
distributed. We have been willing to accept our share and do our 
full part. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you, Mr. Lowe. 


FurTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THI 
Mecuanic Arts 


STATEMENT OF DR. W. EARL ARMSTRONG, ACTING ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts: For carry- 
ing out the provisions of section 22 of the act of June 29, 1935, as amended 
U.S. C. 329), [$2,480,000] $2,501,500. 


7 U. 8. C. 329. ApprT1IonNaL APPROPRIATION FOR AGRICULTURAL COLLEQG! 


In order to provide for the more complete endowment and support of th¢ 
colleges in the several States and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii entitled 
to the benefits of sections 301-308 of this title, there are authorized to be 
appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the following amounts: 

(a) For the fiscal year beginning after June 29, 1935, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, $1,000,000; and 

(b) For the fiscal year following the first fiscal year for which an appro 
priation is made in pursuance of paragraph (a) $500,000, and for each of the 
two fiscal years thereafter $500,000 more than the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for the preceding fiscal year, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
$1,501,500. The sums appropriated in pursuance of paragraph (a) of this 
section shall be paid annually to the several States and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii in equal shares. The sums appropriated in pursuance of 
this paragraph shall be in addition to sums appropriated in pursuance of 
paragraph (a) of this section and shall be allotted and paid annually to each 
of the several States and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii in the propor 
tion which the total population of each such State and Territory bears to the 
total population of all the States and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
as determined by the last preceding decennial census. (June 29, 1935, ch. 
338, sec. 22, 49 Stat. 439; June 12, 1952, ch. 419, sees. 1-4, 66 Stat. 135.) 
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TaBLE I.— Federal annual appropriations for instruction at land-grant co 


uniersiltes 


U niform grants to each State, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico from Second Morrill Act 
[Nelson amendment, 1907 ($25,000); and uniform grants to each State, Alaska, and Hawa 
with the Bankhead-Jones Act, 1935, as amended June 1952 ($20,000); total for st 
Hawaii, $70,000; total for Puerto Rico, $50,000. Variable gr s in accordance tl 
Act as amended, as indicated below, being a distribution of $1,501,500 on basi 
notes below) ]} 


Variable 
grants 


Alabama ! 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansss 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 4 1), O22. | 

Delaware 96 73, 172. ¢ 

Florida ! 27 7, 644 

Georgia ! 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky ! 

Louisiana ! 

Maine 

Maryland ! 3 Sf 37 

Massxchusetts i, 7 788. 72 Washington 
Michigan 3, 559. 5 33, 559. 5 West Virginia 
Minnesots { ) Wisconsin 
Mississippi ! 1, 735. Of ¢ 55. 06 W yoming 
Missouri ! é } | 

Montana 5 § 75, 57 Total 
Nebraska 


1The Negro land-grant college in this State recei ipulated proportion of fur 
? Puerto Rico does not participate in appropriations authorized by the Bankhead 
1935, as amended June 12, 1952 


Nore.—The Second Morrill Act and the Nelson amendment make ce 
Bankhead-Jones Act authorizes appropriations; the appropriations are m 


1890 
in a 


\ 


Act of June 29, 


ations. The 
Congress 
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Taste Il—Federal appropriations for instruction at land-grant colleges and 
universities for the fiscal year 1953 


Morrill- Bankhead ’ 





Nelson funds | Jones funds Total 

Alabama ! $50, 000 $50, 110. 92 $100, 110. 92 
Alaska 50, 000 20, 881. 06 70, BR1. O68 
Arizona 0, 000 27, 069. 79 77. 069. 79 
Arkansas ! 50, 000 a8, G28. GR RR, G28. 68 
California 50, 000 125, 093. 97 175, 093. 97 
Colorado 50, 000 32, 804. 80 82, 804. 80 
Connecticut 50, 000 39, 602. 98 89, 602. OR 
Delaware 50, 000 22. 769. 78 2 7AQ. 7S 
Florida 50, 000 17, 216. 65 97, 216. ¢ 
Georgia 50, 000 53, 925. 9¢ 103, 925. OF 
Hawaii 50, 000 24, 580. 56 74, 5RO. 5 
Idaho 50, 000 5, 465. 90 75, 465. 
[linois 50, 000 106, 418. 70 156, 418. 7 
Indiana 50, 000 58, 806. 38 108, 805. 38 
Iowa 50, 000 45, 719. 4 95, 719. 54 
Kansa 50, 000 38. SRG. 72 88, 586. 72 
Kentucky 50. 000 48, O45. 62 98, 945. 62 
Louisiana ! 50, 000 16, 341. 81 06, 341. 81 
Maine 50, OOO OR 705. OF 78 705. 96 
Maryland 50, 000 42, 948. 51 92, 948. 5 
Massachusetts 50. 000 66, 341. 98 11¢ 41.98 
Michigan 50, 000 83, 096. 00 33, 006. 0 
Minnesota 50, 000 49, 321. 01 99, 391. 01 
M ississippi 50, 000 4) 54 9] 13 
Missouri 7 50, 000 59. O08. & 109. OOR. OF 
Montana 50, 000 25, 489. 68 5, 489. 48 
Nebraska 50, OOF {2 808, OO 82. 208, 09 
Nevada 50, 000 1, 195 2 
New Hampshire 0, 000 24, 913.8 74. 912.8 
New Jersey 50, 00K 67, TRS. ¢ 117. 785. 09 
New Mexico 50, 000 mG, 388.18 76. 388. 18 
New York 50, O01 167 IQA 
North Carolina ! 50, OOK 6 "8 
North Dakota AO, OO l 7 1.8 
Ohio 0. 0 & 7RO.® 
Oklal oma 50, 000 11 Ss S2 , BHD x2 
Oregon - “ A, O00 4. 760. 49 84, 7H 19 
Pennsylvania : s 0), OOO 124, 214. 92 174, 214. 92 
Puerto Rico? 0, O00 1, 000. 00 
Rhode Island sasigih tninhnmnslpaippepmanit ‘ eye 50, 000 27, 491. 41 77, 491. 41 
south Carolina ! 50, 000 10, 696. 63 1), G96. ¢ 
South Dakota 50), 000 °F. 104. A! & 104. 60 
lennesse¢ ) 2,4 102 
Dexa eo-ee ° ), OO Hi, 44 { 146, 443. 7 
Utal 50, 000 26, 464. tit 76, 464. 6 
Vermont 0, 000 23, 364.3 
Virginia 000 2, 671. 36 
Washington 50, 00) 43, 306. 8 
West Virginia! 0, O00 39, 5S 80, 5S 
W iseonsir 50, O00 }, $26. 2S l §2f, 2 
W yoming skies 7 50), 000 22, 49 8 495.18 

a ried hennniie ‘ - it tein . 2, 550,000 | 2, 480, 0 ”) 0). 000. 00 


Ihe land-grant college for Negroes in this State receives a stipulated proportion of the funds, 
? Puerto Rico does not participate in the Bankhead-Jones appropriations. 


Senator DworsHak. The next item is further endowment of col- 
leges of agriculture. The estimate is $2,501,500, an increase of $21,500 
over the 1953 appropriation. This small increase results from the 

ment last year of Public Law 390, authorizing an appropriation 
of $21,500 annually for the Territory of Alaska. 
Dr. Armstrong, do you care to make a statement? 


enact 
. ) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. ArmstronG. With your permission, I would like to file this 
formal statement I have developed, and in the interest of time simply 
supplement that a bit with some comments, specially about the 
most significant provisions of each of the several land-grant college 


acts. 
(The statement referred to follows 


STATEMENT BY Dr. W. Eart ARMSTRONG, ACTING ASSISTANT COMMISS 
HiGHER EpUCATION, ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR LAND-GRANT COLLE! 
UNIVERSITIES 


The Morrill Act of 1862 is a significant landmark in Federal relations 
eation. Through it the Congress granted land to each State as an endow! 

“at least one college where the leading object shall be, without excludi 
scientific and classical studies and including military tactics, to teach such brane 

of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, in such manner as 
the legislatures of the States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.’’ The land was to be sold and the proceeds were to be invested 
as a perpetual fund, the interest of which was to be used for the support and 
maintenance of the college. These institutions were earlier known as colleges of 
agriculture and mechanic arts, but currently they are called land-grant 

and universities 

Through the Second Morrill Act, approved August 30, 1890, the Congress made 
permanent appropriations for the further endowment and support of the land- 
grant colleges and universities, beginning with $15,000 to each State and Territory 
and increasing annually by $1,000 for 10 years, after which time the annual amount 
for each State and Territory was $25,000. This money could be applied only to 
instruction in agriculture, the mechanic arts, the English language, and the various 
branches of mathematical, physical, natural, and economic science, with special 
reference to their applications in industry, and to the facilities for such instruction 

The act also provided that none of the money could be paid to a State or Terri- 
tory for the support of a college where a distinction of race or color was made in 
the admission of students, unless the State maintained an institution of like 
character for the education of colored students and, by agreement with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, made a just and equitable division of the appropriation 
between the two institutions. 

Through the Nelson amendment to the act making appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1908, these appropriations were 
increased by $5,000 a year for 5 years, so that thereafter the total for each State 
was $50,000 a year. An additional feature of this act was a provision that the 
colleges may use a portion of the money for providing courses for the s] 
preparation of instructors for teaching the elements of agriculture and the mechani 
arts. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act, approved June 29, 1935, authorized an annual 
appropriation to the several States and the Territory of Hawaii for the more com 
plete endowment and support of the land-grant colleges and universities. The 
amount of the authorized appropriation was $980,000 for the first fiscal year and 
increasing by $500,000 for each of 3 fiscal years, so that the total each year there- 
after was $2.480.000. The sum of $20,000 went to each State: the balance was 
apportioned on a population basis. 

By an amendment approved June 12, 1952, the Territory of Alaska was made a 
beneficiary of the appropriations and an additional annual appropriation of 
$21,500 was authorized, making a total of $2,501,500 available to the land-grant 
colleges under the Bankhead-Jones Act as amended, which amount is included in 
this budget estimate. 

The two major acts as amended—the Morrill Acts and the Bankhead-Jones 
Act—provide a total of $5,051,500 for the land-grant colleges. The Morrill Acts 
provide for a permanent appropriation, but the Bankhead-Jones Act requires an 
annual appropriation by the Congress. 


e special 
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Federal annual appropriations for instruction at land-grant colleges and universities 
fiscal year 1953 


| Morrill-Nelson | Bankhead-Jones 


State 
funds funds 


Total 


Alabama $50, 000 | $50, 110 $100, 110 
Alaska 50, 000 20, 881 70, 881. § 
Arizona 50, 000 7, 069. 7 7, 069. 7 
Arkansas 50, 000 38, 628 , 628. 6 
California 50, 000 25, 093. 97 77, 093 
Colorado 50, 000 3 2, 804 
Connecticut 50, 000 39, 602. 98 , 602 
Delaware 50, 000 2, 769. 7 2, 769. 7 
Florida. 50, 000 

Georgia 50, 000 

Hawaii 50, 000 ? 

Idaho : 50, 000 25, 465 75, 465 
Mlinois___. 50, 000 . 7 56, 418. 7 
Indiana 50, 000 58, 805. 3 , 805. 3 
Iowa 50, 000 5, 719. 5 95, 719. 5 
Kansas 50, 000 38, 586 RK 5RG. 7 
Kentucky 50, 000 48, 945. 65 
Louisiana 50, 000 , 341 96, 341, 
Maine.... 50, 000 28, 705 78, 705 
Maryland 50, 000 2, ! O48. 5 
Massachusetts 50, 000 16, 341. { 
Michigan 50, 000 ;, 33, 006. 
Minnesota 50, 000 | 33 321 
Mississippi 50, 000 1, 313. ; 313.3 
Missouri 50, 000 59, 008 008 
Montana 50, 000 25, 489. 75, 489 
Nebraska. 50, 000 2, 808 2, 808 
Nevada 50, 000 21, 195. 27 71, 195 
New Hampshire 50, 000 913. 87 74, 913 
New Jersey 50, 000 7, 785. 7, 785. 
New Mexico... . 50, 000 3, 388 76, 388 
New York. 50, 000 57, 386. 08 7, 386 
North Carolina 50, 000 078 078 
North Dakota. 50, 000 25, 774 774 
Ohio : 50, 000 98, 789. 83 729 
Oklahoma 50, 000 , R55. 82 91, 855 
Oregon J 50, 000 34, 760 , 760. 4 
Pennsylvania_.. - 50, 000 214. 92 74, 214. 92 
Puerto Rico_....-... 50, 000 |. 000 
Rhode Island... ..-. 50, 000 7, 491 77, 491 
South Carolina 50, 000 , 696. 63 696 
South Dakota. . ‘ 50, 000 26, 104. 69 104 
‘Tennessee 50, 000 2, 402. 68 402 
‘Texas | 50, 000 5, 443. 70 443. 7 
Utah ae 50, 000 26, 464. 66 , 464 
Vermont ss we : 7 . s 50, 000 13, 364. 32 , 364. 32 
Virginia ca ee 50, 000 52, 671. 36 671 
Washington ‘ 7 50, 000 3, 306. 87 93, 306 
West Virginia J ‘ | 50, 000 , 585. 76 139, 585. 76 
Wisconsin meni “s sn 50, 000 53, 826. 23 103, 826, 28 
teeta aa : saan 50, 000 22, 495. 18 72, 495. 18 


TRO. tina dcditntiiddlbizihies nbeebbiladiaets 2, 550, 000 2, 480, 000. 00 5, 030, 000. 00 


MORRILL ACT 


Dr. Armstrona. I will refer to the first act known as the Morrill 
Act of 1862. That particular act did not grant any Federal moneys 
to the land-grant college institutions but rather granted land to 
these institutions, the income from which was to be used to support the 
land-grant colleges. 

The second Morrill Act of 1890 was the first act that actually pro- 
vided land grant funds. Those funds amounted to $25,000 per year 
for each of the several States and Territories. There were certain 
conditions under which these moneys could be spent. 

The first of these conditions is stated in this document I have placed 
in the record. It states that the money should be applied only to 
instruction in agriculture and the mechanic arts, the English language, 
and the various branches of mathematical, physical and economic 
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sciences with special reference to their application in industry, and to 
the provision of facilities for such instruction. 

The second special provision of that act had to do with the matter 
of segregation. The act provided that it would be possible for a State 
to receive money under the act for separate institutions for Negroes 
provided a satisfactory arrangement for distribution of those funds 
was worked out. Those arrangements were worked out between the 
legislatures of the States and the Secretary of the Interior under 
which the Office of Education was then lodged. 


NELSON AMENDMENT 


The third Land Grant College Act is known generally as the Nelson 
Amendment. It was really an amendment to the Department of 
Agriculture appropriation for the fiscal year 1908. It provided for 
an increase over a period of 5 years building up to a total grant of 
$25,000 per year to each of the land grant colleges, or at least to each 
State having land grant colleges, bringing the total from the Morrill 
and Nelson Amendment Acts to $50,000 per year for each State. 
That is the point at which it now stands. Those funds are auto- 
matically provided and do not require congressional appropriation 
each yeal 

BANKHEAD-JONES ACT 


But the next act, that of June 1935, known as the Bankhead-Jones 
Act, provides for an additional sum averaging about $50,000 per year 
for each State. That is the act on which the budget now before you 
is based. Twenty thousand dollars is to go to each State. Then the 
remainder of the total funds is to be distributed according to the popu- 
lation of each State as compared with the total population of all of the 
States and Territories sharing in the act. 

That budget amounts to $2,501,500 as your Chairman has pointed 
out. It represents an increase from previous years of $21,500 to take 
care of Alaska which was provided for in the June 12, 1952, amend- 
ment to the Bankhead-Jones Act, but was not included in the 1953 
appropriation. 

Senator DworsHak. Does that complete your statement? 

Dr. Armstrrone. Yes, unless there are questions. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 


OrrFice or EpucATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
STATEMENT OF RALL I. GRIGSBY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of Education, 
including surveys, studies, investigations, and reports regarding libraries; foster- 
ing coordination of public and school library service; coordination of library 
service on the national level with other forms of adult education; developing 
library participation in Federal projects; fostering nationwide coordination of 
research materials among libraries, interstate library coordination and the develop 
ment of library service throughout the country; purchase, distribution, and 
exchange of educational documents, motion-picture films, and lantern slides; 
collection, exchange, and cataloging of educational apparatus and appliances, 
articles of school furniture and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign 
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and domestic systems and methods of education, and repairing the same 
[$2,960,000] $2,926,000, of which not less than [$500,000] $350,000 shall be 
available for the Division of Vocational Education as authorized: Provided, That 
all receipts from non-Federal agencies representing reimbursement for expenses 
of travel of employees of the Office of Education performing advisory functions 
to the said agencies shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to 
the credit of this appropriation. 


Obligations by activities 


1953 appropriation Original 1954 
(estimated estimate 


Description 


Posi- Posi 
tions Amount tions Amount 


1. Development of vocational education j $500, 000 $500, 000 
2. Services to State and local school 
Systems 
(a) School assistance in federally 
affected areas | 861, 000 
(b) Services to school systems 3 255, 000 
(c) Services to elementary and 
secondary schools 385, 824 
(d) Auxiliary educational services § 5, 675 
International educational programs | { 54, 203 
Services to higher educational institu- | 
tions 4 225 
Program development and coordina 
tion 7, 320 
(a) Collection and analysis of sta- 
tistics 2 SOO 
(b) Reports and technical services , | 06, 361 
. Veterans educational services 
7. Administration... 


599 


Total obligations 2, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Original Revised 
1954 estimate 
estimate 1944 


1953 


Object classification estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees 428 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services $2, 538, 625 
Travel 211, 460 
Transportation of things 1, 175 
Communication services 29. 150 
Printing and reproduction 113, 380 
Other contractual services 20, 189 

Services performed by other agencies 17, 036 
Supplies and materials 20, 700 
Equipment 4, 000 
Taxes and assessments é 4, 285 


Total direct obligations 2, 960, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


Services performed by other agencies ded : 30, 300 


Total obligations ieobe ‘ > 2, 990, 300 


1 Primarily receipts from outside organizations for travel. 


Dr. Grigsby, do you wish to take up the salaries and expense item 
for the Office of Education? 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSIFS 


Dr. Griaspy. Mr. Chairman, I have a very brief statement here 
that will serve to introduce the discussion of salaries and expenses in 
the Office of Education. In case you wish to go into the programs 
represented by the requests laid out in the table, page 15, I have with 
me the heads of the various divisions of the Office who can speak in 
some detail to the programs represented 


MAJOR PROGRAMS 


Those major programs of the Office are now carried on through five 
line divisions assisted by the necessary staff services. Three of the 
line divisions perform functions long associated with the work of the 
Office. 


STATE AND LOCAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


The first is the State and local schooi systems. Its function is to 
assist local, State educational agencies in the improvement of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. There is no grant-in-aid funds. 
There is under the aegis of that division the administration of title I 
of Public Law 815 which provides funds to the States on a matching 
basis for the conduct of a survey of educational construction needs, 


DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The second is the Division of Vocational Education which assists 
State educational agencies in the development of programs of voca- 
tional education and administers the grants for this purpose under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The third is the Division of Higher Education which provides 
research, consulting and advisory service to colleges and universities 
and other agencies in the field of higher education, including the ad- 
ministration of the land-grant funds under the Morrill Act and related 
legislation. 

It is also contemplated that whatever function the Office of Eduea- 
tion may be given in terms of the 1954 budget request for carrying 
out its responsibilities under the Veterans Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, Public Law 550, would be lodged as a branch in the divi- 
sion of higher education. 

In addition to these 3 so-called line divisions there are 2 other 
divisions of more recent origin which reflect the assignment to the 
Office of Education of certain important new functions. One of 
these is the division of school assistance in federally affected areas. It 
administers the program of Federal financial aid under Public Laws 
815 and 874 for the construction, operation, and maintenance of 
schools in critical defense areas and other localities substantially 
affected by expanded Federal activity. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the nature of that assistance that you 
render? 

Dr. Gricssy. That assistance is in terms of payments to local 
school districts. 
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Senator Dirksen. You are not speaking of payments now, are you? 
Dr. Gricspy. I am speaking of the administration of that program 
which is handled in a division in the Office of Education called the 
Division of School Assistance in federally affected areas. This is the 
administrative part of that. 


PERSONNEL 









Senator Dirksen. I see you have 132 people. 
what they do? 

Dr. Griaspy. They handle the administration of the program 
which has to do with the processing of the applications which are 
submitted by the local school districts in terms of the requirements of 
the act and make the payments on the amounts approved in terms 
of those applications. 


Can you tell us 
















DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 





The fifth division is called the Division of International Education 
and administers all operations of the Office that are designed to foster 
educational programs for the promotion of international understand- 
ing. Most of the work of this Division is financed at the present by 
funds allocated by other agencies, notably the Mutual Security 
Agency, the Technical Cooperation Administration, and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

In addition to those five divisions that have been mentioned, the 
Office has units engaged in program planning, research, and statistical 
activities, and budgetary and personnel administration. These are 
administrative services. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 
The budget estimate calls for a decrease of $324,000 or 10 percent 
below the original estimate for fiscal 1954. 

The principal decrease falls in the area of veterans’ educational 
services. Thirty-one positions are reduced for a reduction of $200,000. 
There is an item remaining in this request of $92,000 for 12 positions 
to administer that program. 

The House Veterans’ Affairs Committee which wrote Public Law 
550 and States educational authorities who testified before the Con- 
gress when the bill was passed contemplated that the Office of Edu- 
cation would conduct an educational audit of the activities of the 
State approval agencies to assure compliance with the intent and 
purposes of the act. 

The role of the Office as originally interpreted by the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, the Bureau of the Budget, and the 
Veterans’ Administration would involve a review of the operations of 
the 81 State approval agencies and a report to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

















REVISED REQUEST 





The revised request before you for 12 positions and $92,000 
would provide 6 professional positions and 6 clerical positions. ‘Three 
of those professional positions would be field representatives to consult 
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with the Veterans’ Administration representatives and the State 
approval agencies with respect to the improvement of the work of the 
State approval agencies under the act and three positions for handling 
questions of accreditation as related to Public Law 550. 

The remainder of the decrease, other than in connection with the 
veterans’ educational services, is accounted for by 16 positions totaling 
$124,000. It represents cuts in salaries and expenses for the admir 
istration of vocational education, 6 positions; school assistance, 
positions; program planning, 2 positions; and administrative services 
4 positions. 

The revised estimate shows in detail the adjustment made 
tions and in other objects 

That concludes my gener al statement 

As I indicated earlier, if there are questions going to the specif 
programs of each of these divisions mentioned as Pahectad in this 
estimate, we have with us the heads of those divisions to speak for 
those. 

VETERANS’ EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. I recall a few weeks ago the Appropriations 
Committee refused to provide any additional personnel for the Office 
of Education to handle the veterans’ educational program. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. Grigssy. That was in the second supplemental appropriation 
for this year, a deficiency request. 

Senator DworsHak. Now you asked for 43 and the budget allowed 
12 positions to supervise this program. You ought to be able to 
handle it all right with that personnel, don’t you think? 

Dr. Gricsry. We are feeling our way in this area. It is a new are 
We think we can do what needs to be done with respect to hoceolitn i- 
tion. The responsibilities of the Office in that area go to the develop- 
ment and publication of a list of recognized accrediting agencies and 
associations which the State approval agencies may accept as evidence 
of the quality of instruction provided by those institutions approved 
by those agencies and thereby avoid the necessity upon the part of 
some of those institutions of securing approval by a more elaborate 
and difficult route spelled out in the act itself. 

We are expected to pass upon those requests for recognition by 
groups of schools which band themselves together and claim them- 
selves to be an agency of national scope for approval as a recognized 
accreditation agency. A number of those requests have come to the 
Office and are pending. We think we are going to need some small 
additional staff to carry that load primarily as a small branch im the 
Division of Higher Education. 

Senator DworsHak. Their service is primary supervisory? 

Dr. GricsBy. We do not accredit individual institutions. In that 
respect our responsibility is spelled out as to the publication of a list 
of nationally recognized accrediting agencies whose imprimatur of 
approval on a particular institution or school would be valid evidence 
of the quality of the instruction or training that it offered. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Senator Dirksen. I was going to ask about this international edu- 
cational program. Do you have more money than the $54,000 set 
forth in the estimate? What do you get by way of transfer from 
MSA and other agencies? 

Dr. Griassy. The bulk of the staff we have in the Division of Inter- 
national Education is supported by transfer funds. This $54,000 
represents the part of that operation charged to the Office of Educa- 
tion salaries and expense budget directly. It includes the Director of 
the Division. It includes a small group of persons whose primary 
responsibility is in the field of comparative education. 

This function of the Office has been carried on for a number of 
years, since 1896, and we have made from time to time studies of 
foreign educational systems and published the results in volumes 
available to students of comparative education in colleges and insti- 
tutions in this country That function has grown in importance 
in this sense: In connection with this whole international exchange of 
persons, students, teachers, and trainees under MSA and TCA it is 
important that we have more recent and valid information concerning 
the educational setup and problems of some of these participating 
countries under those programs. 

The bulk of the staff in the Division of International Education 
is from transferred funds. 

Mr. McKone. I have the total for all transferred funds to the 
Office which includes the civilian educational requirements program—a 
claimant agency activity involving the controlled materials program, 
the college housing loan program, the national scientific register 
project now being liquidated and the exchange programs which Dr. 
Grigsby has just mentioned. It totals the 159 positions supported 
by transferred funds. 

Senator Dirksen. For the international education program you 
have 159 people. 

Mr. McKone. That is for the total. I have details I will submit. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


Office of Education 





Amount 
Number transferred, 
on duty, fiscal year 
Mar. 31, 1953 1953 as of 
Apr. 20, 1953 


Transfers to office 
College housing loan (Housing and Home Finance Agency) { $28, 
Civilian education requirements (Department of He ilth, Education, 
and Welfare) ‘ 23 194, 5 
National Scientific Register 56, 326 
Clearinghouse project (State Department) 5 
Veterans’ educational facilities (General Services Adr ninistr: ition) (avail- 
able from 1952) Sa 
International exchange of persons (State Department) 
Point 4 program (Technical Cooperation Administration): 
Washington 
Field 
Point 4 program (Technical Cooperation Administration—IIA A) 
Mutual Security Agency 
Ryukyuan program (Department of the Army). - - 


3, O88, 7 
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Senator Dirksen. What is the total amount of money? 

Mr. McKone. The total is $3,088,789 transferred as of April 20, 
19535. 

Senator Dirksen. So that is effective for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. McKone. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. You use such general language here in this 
justification that I would like to know a little more about what you 
do. It would appear to me when it comes to gathering up information 
about educational institutions in foreign countries it is a job that could 
be so easily done by the American consultants and sent over with 
a modest amount of staff analysis available. 

Dr. Griassy. Frankly, Senator, I do not feel too competent to 
speak to the detail of that operation. I thought Dr. Caldwell, who 
is the head of that division, would be here. 

Senator Dirksen. You are asking for this amount of money by 
way of transfer, or it appears in the budgets of other agencies for 
next fiscal year? 

Mr. McKone. It does appear in the budgets of other agencies 

Senator Dirksen. What have you for the current fiscal vear 

Mr. McKonsg. Only our own program shown on page 15 

Senator Dirksen. Do you receive money by transferring in 
current fiscal year? 

Mr. McKone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. How many people and how much money 
current fiscal year? 

Mr. McKone. As of March 31, 1953, there were a total of 159 

Senator Dirksen. The same number? 

Mr. McKowne. Yes, sir. 

In our own budget we have requested nine positions under the 
revised estimate at a total of $54,203. 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 


Senator Dirksen. Let us look at this list for a moment. College- 
housing loan, Housing and Home Finance Agency; is that identified 
with this international program? 

Dr. Griassy. No, sir. That is a function we perform on transfer 
of funds from the Housing and Home Finance Agency under title I\ 
of the Defense Housing Act of 1950 which provided for loans to 
colleges and universities by the Government for periods of up to 
40 years at slightly more than the going rate of interest paid on 
Government obligations. 

Under that program which is administered by the Housi 
Home Finance Agency we are called upon in the Office of E 
to provide a report to the Housing and Home Finance Ag 
respect to the applicants for loans, colleges and universities, ascertain- 
ing whether or not they are colleges and universities within the purview 
of the law and what their need is for the facilities for which they 


seek a loan. They are for self-liquidating facilities such as dormi- 
tories, student and faculty housing. 
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TOTAL LOANS 


Senator Dirksen. How many loans are being made now? 

Dr. Gricssy. I think there had been authorized for loan purposes 
a total of $100 million. 

Senator Dirksen. I know what the authority is in the law. I am 
wondering to what extent they are actually constructing the facilities. 

Dr. Griassy. There was an authorization of $300 million. I think 
the President had released a lesser amount for loans under authority 
of the law. 

Senator Dirksen. I am actually familiar with only one, and that 
one got into difficulties. 

Dr. Gricssy. The actual number of approved loan applications 
for colleges and universities, I could not say. 

Senator Dirksen. Why not obtain it and insert it? 

Dr. Griassy. We will. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Since the program became active in the spring of 1951 until March 31, 1953, 
there has been a total of 182 applications submitted for advice relative to their 
educational features by the college-housing loan program of the Division of 
Higher Education. These applications represent loan requests of $146 million 
which are to provide housing for 34,000 men, 9,000 women, and 610 faculty 

During this period, the Housing and Home Finance Agency has approved 52 
applications for $48,879,000 for facilities which will house 12,667 men, 2,548 
women, and 113 faculty. 


Senator Dirksen. What was the civilian-education requirements? 


CIVILIAN-EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS 


Dr. Gricsny. That was the program carried on by the transfer of 
funds from the Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for the functions delegated to the Federal Security Agency 
under the Defense Production Act expiring on June 30 of this year 
for the allocation of critical materials needed by educational institu- 
tions for construction. That program has tapered off and will be 
entirely out of the picture by the end of this year so far as claimant 
agency responsibilities are concerned. 

Senator Dirksen. This is the actual number of people engaged in 
that as of April 20 of this year? 

Dr. Griassy. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Did you make a request for funds? 

Dr. Griessy. No funds for 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 


Senator Dirksen. What about the international exchange of 
persons? Forty-one people? 

Dr. Gricssy. That is by State Department transfer for helping 
in the exchange of persons in that program. I am sorry | cannot 
speak in detail to that item. 

Senator Dirksen. Does anybody know anything about it? 

If not, please supply a statement on that. 

(The material referred to appears on p. 429:) 


) 
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Senator Dirksen. Point 4, 22 in Washington and 52 in the field 
TCA? 

Dr. Gricssy. That, again, we would have to cover in a statement. 

Senator Dirksen. Then you have point 4, Technical Cooperation 
Administration, ITAA. 

Dr. Griassy. That is the Institute for the Inter-American Affairs. 

Senator Dirksen. Then mutual security, 14. Are those all on 
duty in Washington? 

Dr. Gricssy. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. What do they do? 

Dr. Grisssy. I will have to supply a statement. 

Senator Dirksen. You have the Ryukyuan program for the Army 
of one person. 

Dr. Gricsspy. We will supply a statement for that also 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ACTIVITIES PERFORMED BY THE DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL 
EpUCATION WITH Respect TO TRANSFERRED ACTIVITIES 


INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF PERSONS (STATE DEPARTMENT) 


The Office of Education has the operating responsibility for administering 
various educational programs sponsored by the Departmer f State under the 
Smith-Mundt Act, Public Law 402, 80th Congress; the bright t, Publie 
Law 584, 79th Congress; and the Finnish educational 
Sist Congress. These include the interchange of 190 
teachers with an equal number of American teachers; 
teachers and educators for specific positions in 20 co 
cations, programing and supervision of approxima 
brought to the United States from 50 countries for 
addition, highly specialized programs are developed for 
300 distinguished educators to this country from all are: 
above programs and individual reports from grantees are analyz 
evaluative information concerning the success of the programs and in 
about foreign educational systems. During the past year the Office has a 
inquiries from approximately 8,000 teachers regarding these prograt 
processed 1,340 applications. 


POINT 4 PROGRAM (TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION) 


The Office of Education has‘ the responsibility for developing educatio 
programs and policies and for recruiting educational staff for 
point 4 program. The resources of the Washington staff are mai 
technicians assigned to cooperating countries, the officials of which 
professional assistance in developing and improving national systems of education 
This includes advice in development of a curriculum for the schools in which the 
people of these countries can grow to become the kind of citizens they wish them 
to be, and advice regarding the selection of school supplies and equipment which 
are appropriate to the needs of instruction in an underdeveloped country. The 
Office has received approximately 900 applications for overseas assignments, and 
has sent 52 individuals on such assignments; 25 openings are in the process of 
being filled. 

In addition, the Office has the responsibility for planni arranging, 
evaluating the effectiveness of specialized technical-trainin rograms for 
100 teachers and educational leaders from u rdevelo n 
TCA and IIAA missions operate. 


MUTUAL SECURITY AGENCY 


At the request of the Mutual Security Agency in connection with programs in 
Southeast Asia, the Office of Education (a) performs program review, professional 
backstopping, and evaluation of education programs and projects; (>) conducts 
recruitment and candidate evaluation services; and plans and operates training 
programs for nationals from Southeast Asian countries similar to the programs 
described above for TCA countries. 
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RYUKYUAN LEADER PROGRAM 


Responsibility for arranging programs for educational leaders and specialists 
during the period of their stay in the United States is placed in the Office o 
Education. Funds are transferred by the Department of the Army to provide 
for the services of an interpreter to accompany the Ryukyuan leaders during their 
stay in the United States. 

OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

The budget estimate submitted by the Office of Education for fiseal 1954 
includes 9 positions and $54,203. The Office of Education has had international 
interests that date back to laws enacted in 1867 and 1896 establishing the function 
of making studies of foreign educational systems and publications of such infor 
mation for use within the United States. Growing out of the information acquired 
from this research activity is the function of providing a limited service to th« 
schools and colleges of the United States in the evaluation of credentials of foreign 
students coming to this country for study. 


RESIGNATION OF MR. MCGRATH 


Senator DworsHak. The statement of Mr. McGrath, in tendering 
his resignation yesterday, made reference to a reduction of 71 posi- 
tions resulting from the failure of Congress to appropriate some $200,- 
000 requested in a supplemental estimate. The estimate before us 
shows a reduction of only 9 positions below 1953 and 47 below what 
you originally sought. 

Can you explain the apparent discrepancy in Mr. McGrath’s charge 
and your budget justification? 

Dr. Griessy. As | understand it, the 71 positions to which the 
Commissioner may have referred included the 43 positions then on 
the rolls in the Veterans’ Educational Services plus an additional 28 
positions elsewhere in the office. Of those 28 positions, not all of 
them were filled at the time. There was an actual reduction in force 
of how many, Mr. McKone? 

Mr. McKowne. In the first reduction we eliminated all staff engaged 
in Veterans’ Educational Services which totaled 43, and in the second 
step we either eliminated the positions or froze the filling of an addi- 
tional 28 positions. 

The total number of people affected so far is 54 persons who hav 
actually been reached for bumping. They are off our rolls. 

Senator Dirksen. Before 1 forget, Mr. Chairman, and I think 
this is as good a place as any, is Mr. Lowe still here? In the course 
of that discussion with Mr. Lowe I raised this question about the 
capacity of the States to do some work in the field. I am quite 
intrigued by this bulletin got out by the Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare dated April 15, the 
monthly bulletin for March 1953. 


STATE GOVERNORS’ COMPLAINTS 


On page 4 of that bulletin there is this statement with respect to 
certain fields of Federal aid under the subtitle ‘‘“Governors’ Messages 
to State Legislatures.”’ 

This is what the bulletin says: 

Several governors complained of Federal encroachment upon State responsi- 
bilities. Several also called attention to the sound fiseal status of the State 
treasuries: Arizona, best financial position in its 40-year history; Georgia 
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from whom we just had testimony from the very distinguished 
Senator 


21 million surplus; Idaho, solvent and no debts; Iowa, sound 
Maine, $6 million surplus in general fund, $2 million i» highway fu 
budget balanced and State bonds selling at low interest rate; Montana, $2 milli 
surplus; Nevada, sound financial position; New Jersey, balanced ‘ 
York, sound financial position; North Dakota, $11 milllon surplu 
million unexpended funds in treasury; South Carolina, revenues ex 
litures; Utah, enough surplus to indicate taxes could be redu 
largest surplus in its history. 
In contrast to this prosperous trend, Michigan’s Governor reported 
its treasury exhausted and imminent threat of State bankruptey 
That is an interesting statement, and I think we ought to make th 
record on it. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON RESIGNATION OF DR. MCGRATH 


Senator DworsHak. I think it is unfortunate that the statement 
released to the press by Dr. McGrath yesterday might create the 
erroneous Impression that there has been a complete scuttling of this 
Federal education program, so | would like to stress that the requested 
budget for next year shows a reduction of only nine positions under 
the 1953 appropriations. 

Dr. MeGrath may have had adequate reasons according to his own 
conscience but it seems to me that he rendered real service to the 
educational system in attacking it as he did 


Are there any other comments, Dr. Grigsby? 
PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Dr. Griassy. Only that as I read this table I on page 15, and I may 
be in error, there is a reduction of 9 positions under the appropriation 
for 1953; 47 under the number originally requested in the Truman 
budget for 1954. The difficulty we are in is primarily a difficulty 
arising out of the failure of our deficiency appropriation request. We 
are adding to that 1953 base 12 positions for veterans educational 
service in 1954 that we did not have in the 1953 base | think the 
actual reduction in the total services of the office would be more nearly 
on the order of 21 positions othe than veterans’ educational services 
which were not in the 1953 base. 

Senator DworsHak. That is about 5 percent of what you had this 
year. Do you think that is an unreasonable personne! reduction? 

Dr. GriasBy. Senator, if you ask me, | think it isn’t. We had set 
out here to get a reduction in the budget request of 10 percent ove 
the Truman budgetary recommendation. I think we would not have 
been in too difficult a situation were it not for the fact we have in this 
current year the difficulty of handling the deficiency by reason of the 
veterans’ educational services. 

Senator DworsHak. Recently I think the spokesman for the Pres 
ident announced it would be an anticipated reduction of about 10 
percent in personnel in the Federal Government during the next fiscal 
year. That would be the objective. If that be true, then even th 
cut of 47, approximating 10 percent, would not be unreasonabl 

Dr. Armsrrona. Could I make one further statement? 
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VETERA Ns’ EDUCATIONAL SERVICES FOR 1954 


You have raised the question again about the Veterans’ Educational 
Services for fiscal 1954, and the budget contains an item of $92,000, 
as compared with a much higher budget on which the Office was op- 
erating for fiscal 1953 until the program was discontinued. The legis- 
lative “history charges the Office with what is called an educational 
audit of the State approving agencies. 

Under this $92,000 we would hope that the Congress would not 
expect the Office of Education to make the same kind of careful edu- 
cational audit that is called for under the much larger budget under 
which it was operating in fiscal year 1953. 

Senator DworsHak. Was that budget ever approved by any con- 
gressional committee? 

Dr. Armsrrona. The budget for fiscal 1953——— 

Senator DworsHak. I mean for the veterans program specifically. 

Dr. Griessy. By no committees, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. It was set up rather arbitrarily. 

Dr. Grigssy. It was set up and approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget on the basis of authority set out. 

Senator DworsHak. There never had been any specific congres- 
sional approval? 

Dr. Griassy. No. The act itself was passed too late to seek an 
appropriation. It specifically required the Office of Education to 
secure its appropriation directly from the Congress, not by transfer 
of funds from the Veterans’ Administration. 

Senator DworsHak. Were any figures stipulated in the authoriza- 
tion? 

Dr. Griassy. There is no figure stipulated. 

With respect to the Veterans’ Administration, charged with admin- 
istering Public Law 550, there was explicit language in the law itself 
authorizing them to do deficienc ‘y spending in effect on that program 
until they “could come to the ( ‘ongress this year. But there was no 
such explicit language in the law with respect to the Office of Educa- 
tion as to its part ‘of the activity. We were required to seek our 
appropriation separately and not by transfer from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Senator DworsHakx. How many employees were set up in that 
original plan a few months ago for this veterans program? 

Mr. McKons. There were 55 approved by the Budget Bureau. 

Senator DworsHak. In this request you wanted only 43? 

Mr. McKoner. We cut it ourselves. 

Senator Tuy (presiding). Are there any other questions? 

That conc ‘ludes this item in the appropriations and that concludes 
this morning’s session, 

We will reconvene tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., Thursday, April 23, 1953, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, April 24, 1953.) 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 24, 1953 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington D ( 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom 
mittee) presiding. 

Senator THyr. The committee will please come to ordet 

We are honored this morning to have Senator Monroney with 
us, and, Senator, we know your busy schedule. The committee 
always wishes to accommodate the Senators who wish to make a 
statement the moment they arrive 


STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


REVISED BUDGET FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Monronry. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
given to me this morning to testify agaist the disastrous reduction 
recommended in the new budget for vocational education 

During my 15 vears in the Congress, | have always supported this 
valuable work as the best answer to solving our farm problem. I have 
seen first hand the outstanding work of education that has been carried 
on by the 3% million young boys and girls, mostly from farms and 
smaller cities through the careful and, if you please, economical 
expenditure of these Federal ald funds to this program. 


FEDBRAL CONTRIBUTION 


As you know, in most States the Federal contribution is only a small 
fraction of the cost of these programs. In my own State, the State 
government and the local school districts pay about five-sixths of the 
bill and the Federal Government pays only one-sixth Last vear, 
while we received $551,805 from these vocational funds, the State 
added $657,097 of its money and the local districts put up $1,955,944 

In addition to these expenditures, the local school districts hay 
spent sums from $15,000 to $86,000 to put up the local shop and 
training facilities to house and train these vocational students Many 
of these expensive and efficient shops, built by great sacrifice on the 
part of small school districts, will be idled by this unwise and ill-timed 
destructive cut 

While we are forced to mi: ke huge i ppropriations fol War, We al 
crippling one of the greatest agencies we have to train and equip om 

133 
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young manpower who must in the long run be relied upon to service 
and operate these weapons of war that run into billions of dollars 

Congress would be pennywise and pound foolish to use as an 
excuse the fact that appropriations for our defense must run above $50 
billion, and deny the money needed to equip us with the greatest 
weapon of military security; namely, skilled, trained, and efficient 
young man and woman power. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Specifically, this reduction of $4,624,391 strikes a body blow at 
the entire effectiveness of the vocational education program. Last 
vear a cut of $415 million, reduced it to the danger point. Now to be 
followed by a second body blow will do tremendous damage to the 
effectiveness of this proven program. 

Specifically, this cut will reduce the funds received by Oklahoma 
by $108,500. But in this reduction, on the five-sixths formula which 
Oklahoma participates in matching Federal funds, it probably can 
mean a reduction of more than a half million dollars. 

It will mean a loss of $49,000 in vocational agriculture; $34,000 in 
home economics; $33,000 in trade and industrial training; and a 
slight increase of $7,500 in distributive education. 

These funds sound perhaps small to a Congress used to dealing in 
billions; but, measured in the cost to our youth, it can be disastrous, 

This cut of $49,000 in vocational agriculture means the loss of 35 
established departments of vocational education and will idle the 
farm shops built by local districts, 

It would also disrupt the training of some 2,730 of our farm people 
who participate in this program. ‘The need for this program is shown 
by pending applications for new communities not now served for 
60 more of such programs. 

The cut of $34,000 in the home economics program will result in 
the loss of 56 reimbursed classes and would aftect 750 trainees in 
25 centers. 

The cut in Oklahoma of $33,000 in trade and industrial education 
will result in the loss of 50 reimbursed classes and will aflect 750 
trainees in 25 centers. 


WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCES 


During World War II we saw the great efforts made by our Gov- 
ernment and by industry with Government funds to run short courses 
and night schools to build up its stockpiles of skilled and trained 
industrial workers. Today many of the dollars we appropriate to 
industry are being spent without Federal control on such training 
while we deny in a well proven and established program the right to 
train a far larger reservoir of skilled hands. 

Mr. Chairman, I have visited dozens of Future Farmers meetings 
and only 3 weeks ago attended the State convention of the Future 
Home Makers of America. No one who once saw the farm youth of 
this Nation discouraged, embarassed, poorly clothed and_ poorly 
trained could help but be amazed at the transformation that this 
type of club work could perform. 
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RESULTS OF TRAINING 


Nowhere in the big cities or the centers of our educational strong- 
holds could the students have shown the results of more effective 
education and training. 

Well-trained, happy, and confident farm youth return to the 
Treasury in a very short time many times the cost of this small 
participation in vocational education that has long been a part of our 
educational system. 

Proof of its effectiveness is the number of applications of other 
school districts wanting to participate 


SUCCESS OF PROGRAM IN OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma has 357 departments of vocational agriculture each with 
Future Farmers of America and New Farmers of America chapters 
On file now are requests for 60 additional departments which local 
districts are anxious to help finance 

We have 244 departments of vocational home economics with 
chapters of Future Home Makers and New Home Makers of America, 
and have on file 80 requests for new departments to be largely financed 
locally. 

We have 198 classes in vocational trade and industrial education, 
and have 46 applications for new classes. 

Nowhere in the Nation has the program proved more effective and 
more successful than in Oklahoma. The Future Farmers “learn by 
doing”’ and in their club work as well as their classes, they are literally 
transforming the share-crop depressed farm economy into a_ blue- 
ribbon group of farm families. This vear we celebrated the silver 
anniversary in my State. 


MEMBERSHIP GROWTH 


) 


Growing from a membership of some 600 25 years ago to more 
than 15,000 now, our Future Farmers—these students who will be 
damaged by this appropriations cut—now have $6,157,761 invested in 
their farming operations. 

These students and club members have aided in building up the 
State’s agriculture in an outstanding way. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


They have planted 213,262 trees; analyzed 19,386 soil samples on 
5,552 farms; they ran 11,935 miles of terrace lines; sprayed 923,855 
head of livestock, and constructed 5,802 pieces of farm equipment in 
their school shops. 

There are a few case histories which we can point to with great pride, 
because we feel that Oklahoma’s Future Farmers are tops in the 
Nation. 

For the record, Oklahoma has more American Farmers (highest 
FFA degree) than any other State, based on population. We have 
142. 

Not every boy gets to be an American Farmer. Only 1 boy out of 
1,000 in any 1 year. Competition in Oklahoma is keen. Last year, 
for instance, 54 boys were in the running before the figure was trimmed 
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to 15. Standards are high in Oklahoma. The national requirements 
say a boy must have a net worth of $1,000. The American Farmers 
from Oklahoma had an average net worth in farming of $10,223 
Their average age was 19. 

American Farmers generally stay on the farm for good. The King 
fisher chapter, which holds the State record of 16 American Farmers 
can boast that every 1 of those American Farmers are still on the 
farm, except 3. One of those is deceased; the other two are in work 
connected with agriculture. 

Oklahoma ranks high in the number of farm boys who have gained 
the State’s highest FFA degree of junior master farmer. There have 
been 1,620 of them. Last year 228—a new record—received the 
degree. They figured their net worth collectively at $872,447, an 
average of $3,826 per boy. 

The Garber chapter holds the record for the largest number of 
State farmer degrees, known as junior master farmers in our State 
They have had 56 to make it since 1931. Here is the interesting part 
29 of those boys are still farming; 6 of them are in related fields 
county agents, agriculture teac hers, and so forth; 8 are in the arm: 
services, | deceased; 8 are attending college and only 5 others are 
working in jobs not related to agriculture. 


HONORS 


Oklahoma has furnished the national FFA with more national 
presidents than any other State. We have had three. 

Vernon Howell was Oklahoma’s first FFA boy to serve in that 
important offices. He was elected in 1932. Howell later served 


a representative in the Oklahoma 15th Legislature from Texas County 
where he was born. He now is president of Cameron A. and M. 
College at Lawton. 

Oliver Kinzie was the second Oklahoman to serve as national 
president in 1944. Oliver, still in his late twenties, operates one of 
the most modern dairy farms in the State, at Cushing. 

Walter Cummins of Freedom served in 1950-51. He is still in 
college at Oklahoma A. and M. but owns a herd of registered Polled 
Hereford cattle at home. 

More star farmers: Oklahoma has seen more of its top boys become 
Star Farmers of America than any State, with the exception of two 
others who have the same number. 

Three Oklahoma farmboys have received the star farmer award, 
which is the highest honor which can be bestowed upon an FFA 
member. Only one boy in the Nation receives the award any one year 

Wayne Booth of Cordell won the honor in 1953; Ray Gene Cinna- 
mon of Garber in 1947; and DeWayne Hodgson of Freedom in 1951. 


LIVESTOCK AWARDS 


Ambassadors of good will: Oklahoma FFA boys have won con- 
sistently in the major livestock shows like the International Livestock 
Show in Chicago, American Royal, the National Western at Denver, 
Fort Worth, San Antonio, and Houston Fat Stock Shows, bringing 
much national acclaim to Oklahoma. 

Proof of the pudding: There are hundreds of older farmers in 
Oklahoma who have benefited through the years from training they 
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received in vocational agriculture and FFA. Just to mention a few 

Roy Craig of Leedey in northwest Oklahoma, one of the early junior 
master farmers (1928), later a vocational agriculture teacher and super- 
visor, now a rancher and a member of the State board of education; 
Ronald Ford, Helena, one of the first American Farmers (1929) has 
been farming successfully in Oklahoma for 24 years; Ephriam Wall, 
Perkins, a past president of the FFA, who has remained on the land 
and now has a son who is one of the members of the champion livestock 
judging team whic ‘+h represented Oklahoma at the National Western 
in Denver this year; Fomaine Abell of Guthrie, junior master farmer in 
1939, who has a thriving farming community in Logan County named 
for him; Jene Mungle of Atoka, another past president of the FFA, 
who took the winnings from two grand champion steers and started 
a registered Guernsey business. Today he is pre ‘sident of the Oklahoma 
Guernsey Breeders. Jim Morford of Amorita, another FFA alumni, 
is president of his local school board and past president of the American 
Southdown Breeders Association. 

Ray Tucker, Antlers, known as the Future Farmer who started 
with a 50 cent pig and built up in a few years one of ne finest ranching 
operations in his section of the State; Jack Deason of Fort Cobb, at 
16 the youngest boy ever to make American farmer, is one of the top 
young farmers in Caddo County. The list could go on and on 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge that this disastrous 
cut of $4,624,391 be restored so that we can continue to produce here 
in America under our great free-enterprise system the finest farmers, 
the finest homemakers and skilled industrial workers in the world 

Therein, in the quality, training, and character of our youth, lies 


our greatest strength and our greatest security, either for war or peace 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ESSENTIAL 


Senator Toys. Senator, I fully concur with you that vocational! 
education is essential in the education of many of the youth becaus 
they may not be able to continue on and become professionally trained 
by obtaining their doctor’s degree or college education. 

If the youth leaves high school, it is imperative that he be skilled or 
trained to enter some professional field, and vocational training is 
exactly that opportunity for him. While we are on the subject, a 
year ago last fall I went up to Red Lake Indian Reservation in northern 
Minnesota and I went from classroom to classroom where these Indian 
children were at class. It was recognizable that in the classroom 
where they were just studying mathematics or some of those subjects 
there was not the keen interest that you recognized when you go down 
to the manual training room and the Indian youth was working with 
his hands developing something. It was natural for him to develop 
something with his hands. 

When you went into the classroom of the girls and you saw them 
engaged in the home economics field, there you noticed a keen interest 
The »y were doing something they wanted to do. 


EXTENSION OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR INDIAN CHILDREN 


My efforts have been to expand that vocational educational oppor- 
tunity for those children, the Indian children. If we can bring a 
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youth out of high school, if he is denied the opportunity of a college 
education, but is skilled in the work that we could give or the teach- 
ings we could give them through the vocational education, they can 
more readily adapt themselves in the professional field to make a 
living. 

Therefore, I am wholeheartedly in support of your views on the 
question. 

Senator Monroney. The Future Farmers and Home Makers of 
America, several million of those alone, their interest and competitive 
spirit in developing a high type of agriculture and homemaking, of 
thrift and accumulation of farm resources as a part of their schooling 
alone will be worth the cost of this program. The cost goes to the 
vocational education salaries, and in that way we get nearly a perfect 
program. 

Senator THyr. And a greater number of schools participating. 
That is where you get your increase, the additional schools having 
joined and are participating. 

Senator Monroney. We have a large number who are wanting to 
put up their own money and are waiting only for Federal matching 
money. One-sixth will get us five-sixths spent locally. Our program 
cannot expand, but it must be contracted. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to speak. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you, Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


STATEMENTS OF RALL I. GRIGSBY, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION; B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, SCHOOL ASSISTANCE; JOHN F, HUGHES, ASSISTANT 


TO DIRECTOR, SCHOOL ASSISTANCE; DONALD W. McKONE, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Payments to school districts: For payments to local educational agencies for the 
maintenance and operation of schools as authorized by the Act of September 30, 
1950 (Public Law 874), [$40,000,000] $66,500,000: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall also be available for carrying out the provisions of section 6 of 
such Act. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Original 1954 | Revised 1954 


59 aw ¢ A » i £ y 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate estimate estimate 


Appropriation or estimate... $51, 570,000 | $60,500,000 | $70, 000, 000 $66, 500, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings........ —70, 882 al aiadieeietels ; 


Obligations incurred . 51, 499, 118 60, 500, 000 70, 000, 000 66, 500, 000 
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Obligations by activilies 


Maintenance and operation of schools: 
1952 
1953 
1954 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1952 
1953 
1954 


1954 


$51 
60 


66, 


$51, 
60, 
66, ! 
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Senator Tuyr. The first item for this morning is ‘‘Payments to 
school districts”? for which we have a revised estimate for $66,500,000, 
a reduction of $3,500,000 under the original estimate, but $6 million 
more than the 1953 appropriation. 

1 believe when Congress was considering this legislation authorizing 
this program it was estimated that the annual cost would be around 
$30 or $35 million. But the costs have grown. For 1951 the appro- 
priation was $28,700,000; or 1952 the appropriation was $51,570,000; 
for 1953 the appropriation was $60,500,000; and the estimate for 1954 
is $66,500,000. 

Dr. Grigsby, who is speaking for your Division this morning? 

Dr. Griasspy. We have with us Mr. Lillywhite who is the Associate 
Director of the Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, who will speak to the payments to school districts under 
Public Law 874. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Lillywhite, you may proceed. 

Mr. Littywuitrt. My name is B. Alden Lillywhite, and I am 
Associate Director, Division of School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, Office of Education. 

Senator, I have tried to present in this statement an answer to the 
kinds of questions involving the purpose of the law, the way entitle- 
ments are figured, and the basis on which payments are made, the 
kinds of questions that are always asked me when I go before these 
committees. 

The statement appears long. Only eight pages of that refer to the 
things I have been talking about, and the rest of it is an attachment 
showing the basis on which estimates are made. I believe with your 
permission I would like to read it. It attempts to say beforehand 
what we have always been asked questions on. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, sir. 


PURPOSE OF PUBLIC LAW 874 


Mr. Littywaite. The purpose of Public Law 874, approved 
September 30, 1950, authorizes Federal assistance to those school 
districts experiencing a severe financial burden resulting from Federal 
projects. The policy of the Federal Government in enacting this 
legislation as stated in Public Law 874 is as follows: 


In recognition of the responsibility of the United States for the impact which 
certain Federal activities have on the local educational agencies in the areas in 
which such activities are carried on, the Congress hereby declares it to be the 
policy of the United States to provide financial assistance (as set fortl 
following sections of this act) for those local educational agencies upon which the 
United States has placed financial burdens by reason of the fact that 

1. The revenues available to such agencies from local sources have bee 
reduced as the result of the acquisition of real property by the United States; 
or 

2. Such agencies provide education for children residing on Federal prop- 
erty; or 

3. Such agencies provide education for children whose parent 
ployed on Federal property; or 

4. There has been a sudden and substantial increase in school s 
as the result of Federal activities. 


This legislation was passed after a detailed investigation of the prob- 
lems in federally affected areas in all parts of the country bv two sub- 
committees of the House Committee on Education and Labor and 
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approximately 9 months of intensive study by these committees in 
Washington. The concepts written into the law provide specific 
measures of financial burden imposed on local educational agencies by 
Federal activities and set up a specific formula basis on which Federal 
payments should be made to compensate school districts for those 
burdens. The eligibility requirements and the formula basis for 
Federal payments are set forth below. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS AND PAYMENT FORMULA 


A school district is eligible for assistance for current operating 
expenses if 3 percent of the averge daily attendance in its schools is 
made up of children who live on Federal property with a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property (sec. 3 (a)); or who live on Federal prop- 
erty with a parent employed on non-Federal property, or who live on 
taxable property with a parent employed on Federal property locate 
in the same State (sec. 3 (b)). 

The amount of payment is the full local contribution rate per child, 
cost from local sources, as shown by comparable districts in the same 
State for children living on Federal property with a parent employed 
on Federal property (sec. 3 (a)), and half of this rate for children in 
the 3 (b) category. 

Congress recognized another category of Federal burden which was 
a sudden and substantial impact of additional children in an area due 
to Federal activities conducted either directly or through a contractor. 
These sudden and substantial impacts were divided into two groups: 
Impacts occurring before June 30, 1950 (sec. 4 (b)), and those occurring 
after that date (sec. 4 (a)). The amount at the Federal payment is 


based on the deficit per child in funds available to operate schools, and 
payments are restricted to a few years and are reduced each year. 


REMOVAL OF LAND FROM LOCAL TAX ROLLS 


One final category of Federal burden was recognized (sec. 2). This 
is hardship caused by the removal since 1939 of land from the local 
tax rolls equal to 10 percent of the assessed valuation of all taxable 
property in the district. The amount of the payment is the tax income 
this property would have yielded had it remained on the tax rolls. 
This act also provided that Federal funds should be paid for those 
new federally connected children not yet eligible for State aid, 
because such aid is paid on the preceding year’s average daily attend- 
ance (sec. 3 (e)). 


PERCENTAGE ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


In setting the percentage eligibility requirements it was felt that 
if a school district that did not have the percentages of federally 
connected children specified in any category, the Federal activities 
had not caused a very serious financial burden. The amount of the 
Federal payments per child for current operating expenses was based 
on the following considerations: Throughout the Nation the major 
source of local funds for operating schools comes from local real estate 
taxes. Also, in the country as a whole about 50 percent of these 
local funds come from taxes on homes and the other 50 percent from 
taxes on business and industry. Generally, no local real-property 
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tax is paid on Federal property, whether residential or industrial. 
Thus, the school district does not receive a local tax income for 
financing the education of children who reside on or whose parents 
work on Federal property. 

Thus it was felt that Federal funds should reimburse the local 
educational agency for the full local cost of operating schools for each 
child living on Federal property with a parent employed on Federal 
property, and that half of the local cost for children who lived on 
taxable property with a parent employed on Federal property was a 
fair payment, because the community, theoretically at least, had 
suffered a financial loss equal only to half of the local costs, 


PAYMENTS UNDER SECTION 4 


Payments under section 4 are on a per pupil deficit basis for a short 
period of time, until the community can begin collecting taxes on 
account of the large influx of families that Federal activities had 
brought, but who were not connected with nontaxable Federal 
property. 

Senator Tuye. | notice from the record, and I believe the record 
should indicate at this point, that the Congress in passing Public Law 
874, considered the likelihood that less than the full entitlement would 
be paid to each school district. I refer to that section which provides 
that if the appropriation is not sufficient to pay the full entitlement 
adjustment shall be made by reducing the payment Lo eM h ellerbl 
district proportionately. 

I shall insert section 5 of Public Law 874 in the hearings at th 
point in order that we may know just exactly what the intent ol 
Congress was at the time this particular bill was enacted. 

(The material referred to fellows 

Sec. 5. (e) If the funds appropriated for s 
provided in this act are not sufficient to ps 
local educational agencies are entitled, t 
whieh he certifies und { 
cational agency by the reentage by which t funds so appropriated a 
the total necessar such agenci the full amount to wh 
} } 


entitled under this ¢ 


DIFFICULTIES OF MAKING ACCURATE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Littywuitr. There are a number of provisions in this act 
which make it impossible to set in advance the size or scope of thi 
program to be carried out or to estimate accurately in advance what 
the cost of the program will be for any given year. The total cost of 
the program for any year is determined by the formula: that is, the 
actual number of eligible children in each category and the rate pet 
child. These facts regarding any district are not known until the 
school year is over. They are not known for the Nation as a whol 
until final reports are in the Washington office of every eligible school 
district, and analyzed, which is approximately 6 months after th 
school year has ended. It follows that it is extremely difficult 
make accurate estimates of the cost for any given year ‘vy i 


advance because the costs of the program will increase 
depending upon such factors as new defense projects, or 
existing defense projects or programs, new housing projects 
tary or defense areas, and so forth. 
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The only basis for making estimates is to consider the experience 
of the past years together with whatever information is available 
regarding probable increase or decrease in defense spending and other 
factors. 

ESTIMATES FOR 1953 


The original 1954 estimate was made and submitted prior to th 
time final costs for the fiscal year 1952 were determined and consider- 
ably in advance of the time when final data were available for the 
fiscal year 1953. 

ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


This original estimate for fiscal year 1954 submitted last January was 
$76,762,750 for which an appropriation request of $70 million was 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

When approximately final data for the 1952 fiscal year were avail 
able the costs were approximately $3,500,000 less than had been orig- 
inally estimated for that year which estimate formed part of the basis 
for the 1953 and 1954 estimates. Thus the estimate for 1954 was 
revised downward to a total of $72,818,620 for which an appropriation 
request of $66,500,000 is included in the revised request approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget for fiscal year 1954. 


REVISED REQUEST 


The revised request of $66.5 million for 1954 that we are now justi- 
fying, rather than the $70 million previously estimated, is based on 
assumed reductions in Federal spending in fiscal year 1954 for defense 
and other Federal projects. Although we have no official information 
from the revised Presidential budget as respects defense expenditures 
in fiscal year 1954, reported cutbacks and restrictions on various types 
of Federal projects, if made, will reduce the number of areas eligible 
for assistance and the number of children in those areas that will be 
eligible for payment. If these assumptions are true, the cost of the 

rogram may be reduced to the point where the $66.5 million now 
eing requested will pay the full entitlements to all school districts. 
As explained earlier it will not be possible to determine with any 
greater degree of accuracy the exact cost for the year until a substan- 
tial proportion of the applications have been received, analyzed, and 
entitlements determined. This will not be until after March 31, 1954. 

The estimate of $72,818,000 which was based on projections of the 
revised estimates from the 1952 and 1953 fiscal years was made in 
detail, section-by-section of the act. Because we do not have specific 
information as to where and in what degree defense spending may be 
curtailed in 1954 we have not been able to make a revised detailed 
estimate for each section to correspond with the total estimate of 
$66.5 million. We have simply assumed that the cutback in Federal 
projects would affect all sections of the act, except possibly section 2 
and would thereby reduce the total cost. This earlier detailed esti- 
mate for each section is presented as attachment A in order to show 
the basis on which the estimates are made. ‘There also is included as 
attachment B, a table showing for the Nation as a whole and by each 
section of the act, the estimated number of eligible children, the 
expected rate of payment per child, and the estimated total cost of 
the program, as well as the total number of school districts expected 
to submit applications for fiscal year 1953 and 1954. 
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NEED FOR THIS ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


This Federal assistance program authorized by Public Law 874 
has been a great benefit to the se ‘hoo! districts that have been se riousl)y 
affected by Federal | projec ts and also th the defense program One 
of the principal difficulties in the defense programs has been to secure 
a labor supply. Where the Government must import labor to a com 
munity, the adequacy of the schools is often the most important 
consideration in determining whether people with families will move 
to the community or will stay there after arrival. Without a program 
to support educational facilities, new or growing defense projects 
would be severely handicapped. 

Senator Toyz. But the ope ‘ration of the school is a service to the 
residents of the community, should they not pay, as do the majority 
of other citizens, the se bool costs? Why should the American tax- 
payer pay the cost of the schools for the children of these citizens 
after the community center has been established and taxes upon the 
established projects can be imposed? It seems to me while you are 
bringing about this dislocation of community centers you are building 
up this community center where this defense plant is. 

So is it not reasonable to believe that as soon as the community 
center has been established and property assessments can be made 
and tax levies imposed that therein you start the necessary revenue, 
as you will do in any other community? 

Mr. Littywuire. That is exactly the concept of section 4 (a) in 
this law. The families come in and it takes 2 or 3 years to get prop- 
erty on the tax rolls. The payments are restricted to 3 years and 
they are reduced one-third each year. 


COMMUNITY CENTERS 


Senator Tarr. How many of these community centers have been 
established and are now able to derive their own revenues to carry 
this out? 

Mr. Littywuirte. On those cases where there is just a big defense 
plant and a lot of people move in around it, those are the payments 
that are restricted to 3 years and reduced each year. The theory of 
that is as you explained. As soon as these people get homes, and th 
tax revenues come in, the school district does not need Federal money 
Where the Federal Government acquires a large tract of land, takes 
it away from the local tax rolls and puts people on that land, the reve- 
nues never start to come in for those people. They do not pay any 
local taxes. Whether they should or not is another question. 

Senator Ture. If they build up a community center to serve that 
area, there are some areas that I can see that probably the Federal 
Government is responsible for all the utilities, but in other areas the 
Federal Government is not responsible for all the utilities in the com- 
munity centers. There you get a normal situation like any village or 
any corporate city. 

Mr. Littywuire. The category I described is section 3 (a). That 
is where they live on Federal property and there is no local tax income 

Senator Toye. How many such centers have you? 

Mr. Littywuire. We can find how many school districts we paid 
under section 3 (a). 
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Senator Tuys. That is in the past. However, the intent of the 
law was that when that community center was established and they 
were able to make their assessments and collect their revenues in the 
form of taxes, that in itself would readjust itself like any other normal 
community. 

But how many centers have you where the Government has control 
of all that property and all of that utility and you cannot impose a 
tax upon? There is a limited number of such centers, is there not? 

Mr. Littywuirter. We will get the figure of the number. 

(The material referred to appears on pp. 448 to 454.) 

Senator Ture. I think it would be well if we stated their location. 
You look at the chart here and you find a great number of States that 
have a very limited allocation from these ‘funds. That is misle sading 
unless we know just what type of a utility is in existence at some 
Federal plant or Federal reservation. 


TOTAL CHILDREN ON FEDERAL PROPERTY 


Mr. Littywuire. There were 72,000 children in average daily 
attendance living on Federal property with the parent employed on 
Federal property where there was no local taxation. 

Senator Turn. It would be clear and more understandable if we 
knew where those centers were located. 

Mr. Littywuaire. Then in addition to that there were the section 
6 cases where the State was unable under its State law to do anything 
for those children. So we had to operate schools under section 6. 
I think I ought to explain that under these section 3 (a) cases where 
the children live on Federal property and their parents are employed 
on it, the State already puts in the State aid for those children which 
is assumed to be throughout the Nation 50 percent. In some States it 
is more than 50 percent and in other States it is less than 50 percent 

The law does not permit us to reduce in the section 3 (a) or 3 (b) 
category. The 3 (b) category is the kind you are talking about where 
the community centers come in and they build up the business around 
the installation. That rate for those children whose parents are 
employed on Federal property is one-half of the local rate. It is 
assumed that the community loses one-half of its local income because 
its industry is not taxable. We are permitted to make no adjustment 
whatever in those two categories. 

You count the children living with the parent working on Federal 
property or those who are living in a taxable home with a parent 
employed on nontaxable property, apply the full rate in the first case, 
one-half the rate in the second case. ‘That is all the leeway the law 
permits. 

Then in these next categories where a large in-migration occurs, 
there is no tax base for ‘eho purposes until 1, 2 or 3 years later. 


SELF-SUFFICIENT COMMUNITY CENTERS 


Senator Taye. How many such centers have become self-sufficient 
so they are no longer dependent on the revenues from this act? 

Mr. Littywuite. There were 102 school districts applied under 
this section 4 (a), where the community is affected by a federally 
caused in-migration. We declared 37 of them eligible last year. That 
is the other thing I forgot to say. 
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You do not pay the school district even though the schoolchildren 
are there if this community has enough money to finance the schools. 
You pay only if the increase in enrollment has caused a financial 
burden and the school district has used due giligence in levying and 
collecting taxes. They do not have enough money to operate schools. 
Out of 102 applied last year, 37 were eligible. 

Senator Tuyr. Thirty-seven were eligible out of the 102 and the 
balance were rejected because they did not have a case? 

Mr. Littywuirte. That is correct, on that section. I had a letter 
from your office which was answered yesterday on this unorganized 
territory in Hennepin County, Minn. I think that is the term they 
used for it. It is a Veterans’ Administration center or local office. 
[t is all Federal Government property. That little school district has 
no local income. It cannot tax the people. Maybe it can tax the 
personal property. 

There were 180 children living on that Federal property 2 years ago. 
[ think it has gone down to maybe 100 this year. This year there are 
69 children with 3 classrooms. It seems to me that is a continuing 
situation in which it would be hopeless. There is no community 
center built up around this small area. In some communities it 
does build up where there is a big Federal project. But they vary 
considerably from one part of the country to another. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS NEAR DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Many school districts located near military installations, atomie 
energy developments, or other defense projects have received such a 
large impact of additional children that they were unable, by stretching 
their resources to the limit, to provide adequate school services for 
this increased population. In many cases large areas of taxable land 
have been removed from the tax rolls for the Federal project and 
large numbers of housing units for the incoming military personnel or 
defense workers have been placed on this nontaxable Federal property. 

Senator THys. How many such centers are there? 

Mr. Littywaite. We can get them and insert them. 

The material referred to follows:) 
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Senator Tuy. I think it would be well, because when you examine 
back over the years how some of these community centers endeavored 
to get these Federal installations in, they wanted the expansion. 

Mr. Littywuire. They still do. 

Senator Tuy. But as soon as they get the installation in or they 
are operating in their community, then you hear the hue and cry 
raised as to the havoc created with the social and economic structure 
of the community and the Federal aid must be furnished to help the 
citizens bear the burden. 

Mr. Littywuarre. In presenting these figures I think this ought to 
be explained. In a school district where you build a project for 1,000 
military personnel on Federal land, there may be a thousand children 
located off the Federal property in Wherry housing. 

Then you have a number of trailers, so the district is eligible under 
four sections of the act. So that fact would have to be recognized. 
Each one of these centers could be eligible under more than one section 
of Public Law 874. 

Senator THyr. Supposing a professional person with a very good 
salary is living on one of those reservations and they have 2 or 3 
children of school age? What proportion do they pay toward the 
education of those children in comparison with a person 1n a normal 
community center? 

Mr. Littywuire. Of the local revenue, by and large, they pay 
nothing. 

Senator Tuy. Where is the justice? 

Mr. Littywuire. That, sir, is not within our province to set that 
kind of a policy. 


Senator Tuyr. How do you go about examining it to make certain 
all carry their just, proportionate share? 


NONTAXABLE HOUSING 


Mr. Littywuire. We cannot require anything except the formula 
under this act. If the Federal law says this housing is not taxable 
on this Federal property, there is nothing we can do about it 

Senator Toye. What about personal property? 

Mr. Littywuire. There may be some personal property. 

Senator Toye. There has to be. 

Mr. Littywuite. That is taxable? I think you will find in a good 
number of cases the personal property is not even taxable. 

Senator Toye. Musical instruments and clothing? 

Mr. Lititywuarre. | think you will find in a lot of places that is not 
even taxable. On the Federal housing projects built during the war, 
personal property is taxable. I am sure of that. I think you will 
find on a number of these military bases where they have had housing 
for a considerable period of time, they are not taxable. Maybe those 
people pay State income taxes on some of those properties and there- 
fore the State income eventually gets into that. 

Senator Tuyr. Just assuming here a Federal housing project 
owned by the reservation and it is not furnished. Then there is 
personal property within that unit. But assuming that it is furnished 
just barely with a bedroom set and refrigerator and a range or gas 
stove and that type of equipment. But their piano, their television, 
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and other desired pieces of furniture exist within that property 
Then what is the answer? 

Mr. Littywuaire. I do not think they can tax them on most of the 
bases, Senator. 

Senator Tuyen. Why? 


VIRGINIA TEST CASE 


Mr. Littywuire. That is Federal law or State Law. There was 
a recent test case over here in Virginia—I think it was in Virginia 
where the people in Virginia were trying to consider as to whether 
or not they could tax some of the commercial enterprises on Federal! 
property. They were thinking about Fort Meyer. 

The case I think related to Wherry housing as to whether or not 
there could be a tax levied on the Wherry housing that was on Federal 
property. Under the Soldiers and Sailors Relief Act a State cannot 
collect State income tax if those people declare and prove their 
residence is somewhere else. They cannot collect the State income tax 
In some cases they cannot collect a local automobile tax. 

Senator Tuyr. That is a military reservation; it is not a defense 
plant. 

Mr. Littywaite. Most of these are military reservations. 

Senator Tuyr. A lot of them are defense plants. 

Mr. Littywaire. That is another matter. That is this section 
4 (b) category. 

Senator Tuyr. I am trying to ascertain here where there is the 
difference between a strictly military reservation and a defense-plant 
reservation, because if it is defense plant, the salaries are entirely 
different in comparison with a military reservation where you have a 
noncommissioned officer as well as the privates with their families 
housed in that reservation. There you have got a different situation 
They are there because they have to be and against their will, 9 
chances out of 10. 


DEFENSE PLANTS RESERVATION 


On the defense plants reservation there you have the families estab- 
lished because it was their desire to be in that center. 

Mr. Littywuirte. I do not know the exact thing you are referring 
to, the defense plants reservation. 

Senator Tuy. We are trying to get this so we know what we are 
faced with. That is the reason for my questions. 

Mr. Lituywuitr. Most of those we are dealing with is this reserva- 
tion, military reservation. For example, you have between Dallas 
and Fort Worth, the North American Aviation Corp. That plant 
was first built under RFC during the war to make airplane parts. 

RFC pays taxes. Any property held by RFC pays the regular local 
tax. That was then transferred to the Navy at one given time. 
Immediately $1 million or $14 million was dropped off the tax rolls. 
That is an actual plant, but it is federally owned. It pays no taxes. 
The people who live in the community and work in it, of course, pay 
taxes on their home and income or whatever taxes there are. 

There are not very many of these places where there is a Federal 
installation where people live. They live off of it in most cases. That 
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is where the big category of cost comes in this law. People who live 
in taxable homes and work on nontaxable Federal property is where 
the big cost comes. 

Senator Torr. Have you cammenee the tax imposed on that type 
of a family in comparison with the tax imposed upon a family in a 
normal community area? You are speaking that they are adjacent 
to a Federal installation that is not taxable. The question then is, 
they are employed there and have an income that is comparable to 
any citizen in the community center. 


SCHOOL TAX 


Do you take into consideration what they pay as a school tax there 
in comparison with the citizen living in a normal community center 
as to what that is? 

Mr. Littywuirr. They pay exactly the same tax. They are 
residents of the community. 

Senator Ture. Where is the que stion? 

Mr. Littywuirer. The question is simply this: A normal com 
munity theoretically gets its local income from taxes on homes 
taxes on business and industry If the place of employment 
business or ind istry, Is nhontax able, then they get only fh lf of 
tax 1ncome 

Senator TuHyr. But they do not have the tax that is necessary to 
maintain the streets or the highways and the utilities that are serving 
this community center. I wonder, do you take all of 
sideration as you try to estimate the school tax burden on that fam ly 


’ 


| — » 
hat nto con 


that is employed on the Federal reservation that is tax- -exempt in 
comparison with the citizen or family residing in a normal community 
center where they may find there is a tax in posed upon the business 
establishment they are employed in or by, but in return they have 
the expense of the utilities and the street maintenance and all of those 
costs? 


rAX STUDIES 


Mr. Littywuire. Sir, we have made some studies in that compari- 
son, but let me say under section 3 of this law we are not permitted 
in any Way, shape, or form to exercise discretion on the tax resources 
of the community; that is, we can make studies if we want to, but to 
determine entitlements we have one thing to do only. That is 
determine the number of children in each of these categories l 
then the rate per child. We would have no discretion if we found 
this person was paying less or more taxes than the normal res dents 
That is, under the law. 

You would in section 4, where there is no nontaxable Federal 
property involved, but just a big inmigration due to Federal activity 
that is too much for the community to digest for a year or two. We 
have discretion there. It was under that section in which I said that 
out of 102 we found only 37 were eligible. 

Senator Ture. But you are constantly a that question to 
make certain that you keep the tax burden in : » Just manner to all 
community centers, because [ can see no one writing a law can foresee 
all the problems that the future will involve that saathiiiing section of 
law with. 
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Mr. Littywsite. We constantly are studying it with respect to 
two questions, and one is wherever we have the discretion we do the 
best thing we can. The second is, on any recommendations we are 
called on to make as to possible amendments. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator THyr. Have you made any recommendations in relation 
to this? 

Mr. Littywuite. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. What are they? 

Mr. Littywuire. The recommendations are now in the Congress 
and have been introduced by the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. They have been up here since April 2, 
1953, submitted with the approval of the new administration. 

Senator Torr. What does that propose? 

Mr. Litnywarre. There is a series of things. One major recom- 
mendation in this category we are talking about, section 3 (b), where 
the home is taxable but the industry is not, that is the big section. 
That is where most of the children come in. We have said that it is 
perhaps logical for a community to absorb a certain percentage of 
these children before they get paid for them, and that according to its 
size. If the community has 20,000 children in its schools, it can 
absorb more children than if it had only 2,000. At the present time 
you get no payment until you have 3 percent of the children. Then 
you are eligible for payment for every one of them. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you found whether 3 percent is an equitable 
provision, or have you made a recommendation on that question? 

Mr. Littywuire. We have changed the percentages in the 4 (a) 
category. 

There has been no change in the actual 3 percent, but we have got at 
it this way: If I can give a couple of more statements—you count 
these 3 (b) children as one-half of a child; so, in effect, you are absorb- 
ing 6 percent for the 3 (b) children and 3 percent for the 3 (a) children. 
It is very detailed, but we have this great group of people where there 
is a question on whether or not the tax they pay really would finance 
all of the services or not. A community would be required to absorb 
6 percent of these federally connected children before getting a dime 
on them under the revised section 3. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING PERCENTAGE 


Where children live on the Federal property and their parents work 
on Federal property the district would have to absorb 3 percent. 
What you do, you take the total enrollment in the school district and 
subtract the Federal children from it. What is left you can consider 
as being the non-Federal children. You take 3 percent of that group 
and subtract it from these Federal children, counting this 3 (b) 
category as one-half of a child. The remainder is all you get paid on; 
that | is, what is left, 3( a) plus one-half of 3 (b) after 3 percent of the 
normal non-Federal enrollment has been subtracted from it. 

So, every community will be expected to absorb this certain percent 
before it gets any payment. It is expected that that amount would 
mean a reduction of approximately $13 million based on the data we 
have; that is, in the cost of the law on that one item. 
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Senator Tuyx. That is being considered. 

Mr. Littywuire. It has been introduced. There have been no 
scheduled hearings yet. There is a whole series of recommendations 
on this law. There is one to get over this constant difficulty we are 
in with the Congress of not knowing what it is going to cost until 
6 months after the year in which you are supposed to make the pay- 
ment. That is simply set in this 3 (b) and 3 (a) category, where it 
savs you will pay on last year’s fi 

The final report you get 
the beginning of this 
solid and firm. 
have left to do business wit! 


the new children who com 

this new year when you are 

paid for under section 4 
There is another one of the 

desirable and which would help in administra 
Since the tax base for the school d 

housing usually was not immediately 

eTeat that it has heen impossible for 


school services without Federal assistaz 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS ENTIRELY 


In some cases the entire school district 


consists solelv of Federal property on which people live 


subject to the taxes from which school funds are usual 
districts are de pendi e entirely on these Federal pa‘ 


l 


the local share of finar cing sk hool services In & lars 
areas the burden is not so great because the inmigrant defer 
do not live on Federal property; but even there it is substar 
population of some communities has been swollen 2 or 
normal size due to defense inmigration. While it is possible for thes 
communities to collect some additional local revenue to finance school 
services, the int reased wealth is not nearly as oTeat as the increased 
costs; full realization from these new resources is delaved, and som 
Federal assistance payments are necessai As explained earlier in 
the statement, the amount of the payments is based on the extent of 
the Federal impact. 

senator THY E. You have another se¢ tion here 


METHOD OF ESTIMATING 


Mr. Littywuire. That is the detail of how we make the estimat 
I would be pleased to read it. I did not think it was necessary. It 
shows in detail section by section how we arrived at these figures. It 
is the estimate previously made based on reported cutbacks in defens 
spending. 

Senator Tuye. Very well; the remainder of your prepared state- 
ment will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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DeratL oF EARLIER EsTIMATE 


Section 2: Estimated cost under this section amounts to $252,398 in fiscal year 
1952 and is expected to increase about 5 percent to $264,000 in fiscal year 1953, 
and to increase again by 4 percent in fiscal year 1954 for a net requirement of 
$275,000. Payments under this section are based on Federal property acquisi 
tions in the school districts since fiscal year 1939 which result in an undue financial 
burden on school districts. There is no precise method of estimating these costs, 
since the school district must be able to show each year that suc! property acqui 
sition has placed on them a continued financial burden. Slight increases are 
projected on the assumption that continued Federal property acquisition will 
take place. 

Section 3 (a): Payments under this section are based on attendance of children 
of parents who live on and work on Federal property multiplied by the full local 
contribution rate per child in comparable schoo! districts in the State. The factors 
which affect the number of children for whom payments are made under this 
section are the following: 

(a2) Normal birth rate increases in school enrollment which are expected to 
average about 6 percent of fiscal year 1953 and 5 percent in fiscal year 1954 
for this section. 

(6) Completion of additionai Wherry-Spence housing projects in fiscal 
year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 (original estimates were 39,000 units m 1953 
and 1954; later estimates are closer to 50,000 units). 

(c) Full year attendance of pupils who were reflected for only partial at- 
tendance in the prior fiscal year as a result of inmigration during the year 

(d) Such other factors as temporary housing, trailers, and so forth which 
may result in additional housing on Federal property. 

Average daily attendance in fiscal year 1952 under this section amounted to 
over 72,000. teports from a representative sampling of applicant school dis- 
tricts as to anticipated increases indicated that there would be an average in- 
crease of approximately 21 percent in such attendance in 1953; allowances for 
new applicants would result in some 3,280 additional children for a net estimate 
of 90,600 children in 1953. Eariier projections based on the birth-rate increases 
and completion of Wherry-Spence housing projects in fiscal year 1954 had indi- 
cated that an overall 10-percent increase in such attendance would result in 
fiscal year 1954. Accordingly, 110 percent of 90,600 would result in 99,660 chil- 
dren in fiscal year 1954. 

The local contribution rates per child are projected on the basis of increases 
experienced in prior fiscal years. The average rate paid in fiscal 1952 under this 
section was approximately $124. This is expected to increase in fiscal year 1953 
by 11 percent or $137.50 and 5 percent in fiscal year 1954 to $144.50. 

Section 3 (b): Payments under this section are based on numbers of children 
whose parents live on or work on Federal property. The rate of payment is 
one-half of the local contribution rate in comparable school districts. The 
number of children reported in fiscal year 1952 was in excess of 545,000. The 
representative sampling of districts eligible in 1952 reported an anticipated 
increase of 15 percent in attendance in 1953. To this is added 30,840 children 
for 500 new applicant districts based on a study of 10 percent of these districts. 
This results in a revised estimate of 658,250 for 1953 or a 21 percent increase in 
average daily attendance over 1952 under this section. The 1954 increase in 
attendance over 1953 is now assumed to be about 20 percent under this section. 
The rate per child is expected to increase 8 percent; i. e., from $55.30 in 1952 to 
$60.00 in 1953; and to increase again by 5 percent in 1954 to $63.00. 

Section 3 (e): School districts are eligible for payments under this section 
when State aid payments to the district lag one year behind attendance increases 
in the current year. Thus in those States where such payments can be made, 
a district is eligible under Public Law 874 for the amount of the State payment 
for current year section 3 (a) and 3 (b) attendance increases. In 1952, 73,455 
such children were eligible. In 1953, California districts will not be eligible and 
the number of children drops to 39,330 which is 30 percent of the section 3 (a) 
and 3 (b) attendance increase in 1953. The same percentage produces an esti- 
mate of 42,213 children in 1954 in relation to section 3 (a) and 3 (b) attendance 
increases. The rate increases to $95.00 in 1953 which is an increase of 14 per- 
cent over 1952 rates (excluding California) and a further increase of 5 percent is 
estimated for 1954. These same rates increased 20 percent in 1953 over 1952 
for Public Law 874 districts (excluding California). 
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Section 3 (f): Payments are mg 
in Federal activities result in a dec 
creating a temporary financial hard 
this section in 1952 amounted to $63 
1954. No firm basis of estimate is avs 

Deductions: Other Federal payme1 
similar to Public Law &74 
These deductions are expec I 
tively, primarily because of taxes paid 
housing. 

Section 4 (a): Payments under tl 
and substantial attendance increases 
on the school district. It is difficult 
factors that enter into a final deter? 
are quite likely to increase substant 
resulting from the defense build-u 
114 out of the first 1,900 applic: 
compared with 37 paid in 1952. 
and $4 million in 1954. 

Section 4 (b): These payments decline automat 
1951. The estimate for 1954 is approximately o 
of $5,960,229. 

Section 6: Payments are made under this section of Public Law 874 to 
departments operating schools on Federal bases where no local ed 
agency can legally operate such schools Approved budgets for fiscal 
indicate that approximately $3,500,000 will be spent under this section 


projects and that enrollment increases in these schools in fiscal year 1954 will 


increase costs to approximately $3,750,000 The policy of the Office of Education 
has been, and is, to encourage loca] schoo! districts to assume responsibility for the 
education of children on Federal bases to the maximum extent possible. Original 
estimates for fiscal year 1954 assumed that an increased number of schools on 
Federal bases would be operated by local educational agencies under section 3 
in fiscal year 1954 and accordingly a decrease in cost for section 6 to $2,750,000 


was estimated. lowever, it is necessary to revise this estimate because in fiscal 
year 1953 school districts have not assumed this responsibility under section 3 
as fast as had been anticipated. 
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ATTACHMENT B Estimate of requirements for Public Lat 
and 1954 (revised April 1953 


Revised estimate, 1953 ! } Revised estimate, 1 


entitle- 
| ADA? | Rate! — 


Eligible applicants 


dec. 2 
Entitlement $270, 000 


Deductior 6, 000 
OOK 
137. 50 12, 457, 500 
a0 00 39 OF 000 
5 00 3, 736. i) 
000 
Deductior 
Net entitler 
4 


‘4 (a) ; (un 
4 (b). ,, 000 


me 


Total 5. 000 
Sec. 6 (+8a = a 000 


Total requirement 
Appropriation or request 


1 Does not includ iditional amour 
authorizing payments to children of 


Federal property, approximately $300,000 


3 A veras e lails Lien { imce. 
§ Local contribution ra 
4 Request reduced to $66,500,000 due to uncertainty of effect of defens 


Senator Turse. In which manner did you arrive at the 
figures? 

Mr. Littywuirr. As explains d, it is aw fully difficult to make t 
estimates very accurately. We simply took a 5 percent reduct 
from the report .d $70 million. 

Senator Tuy. In which manner do you think you will absorb that 
5 percent? 

Mr. Littywarre. If one of these Federal projects that was scheduled 
to be constructed is not constructed, that would probably cut som« 
people out of section 3 (a) and may be out of section 4 (a). It just 
applies all along the line. There is no way of indicating specifically 
which section it would apply to. 

Mr. Srepuens. I would like to get these people off the hook right 
there just a little on that reduction of 5 percent. 

In our calculations and in all of the economic assumptions by the 
Bureau of the Budget there was every indication there would probably 
be a substantial reduction in the amount of defense buildup, defense 
expenditures. There are no trends downward on salaries, but other 
trends indicated there might be some reduction in general costs along 
the line. It was more or less of an administrative decision by the 
Secretary in the light of those facts to knock out five percent of this 
item, 
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Senator Try1 
From the overall «appropriations 
have been building this def 
so il numbe r of mont 
stallations there 
onder why 
economy than five per¢ 
The new installation 
it stands to reason vi 
now you have reach 
somewhere else in 
we now have 


rry 


Cherefore, | am wv lerine whethe 


just economy am wondering wh er that in itsel 


lam wondering whether a ten percent reduction \ ould 1 
Dr. Gricspy. If the experien 

priations Comn in 

$40 million which w: pl 

in the preceding years They 

supplemental appropriation whet 

yeal 7 these costs are likely 

prorate payments. At this point 

1s sake to cost ‘a million nex 

$60 million or $70 million. We 


may enter and change the actual 
WH 


Mr. Littywnuire. Could I add a couple of point 
We tried to get the information from the various 
that have programs that affect this cost. We hav 
that for 1953 and 1954 there ten be approximately 
housing units constructed. If there is action taken 
cut some of them down, they would not be constructed 
be roughly 35,000 more children over the 2 year 
constructed. 
HOUSING FOR MILITARY PERSONNE! 


Yesterday one of these news releases came across m1) 

was the construction of housing for military personnel 

defense under the Housing and Home Finance Ag ne 

these critical defense areas. I took it into Mr. Hug 

attention to it. Approximately 102,000 units were aeclved 

one percent of them had been started. Thirty-five percent had 
completed. It gave some other information about starts vo we 
face 65 percent or approximately O: > rae more to be completed during 
the rest of this year and next year? All of them are in critical defenss 
areas. Certainly the buildup on certain things was completed. Th 
children were in there for a part of the year last year and get counted 
for only that part of the year they were there. This next year they 
will be counted for all of the year. If those factors are cut out, then 


obviously this cost would not be as high. 


30739—53—30 
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Senator Ture. You do have on the other end some tapering off 
They would not any longer qualify under the act. You have a taper- 
ing off on one end even though you might possibly be faced with an 
expansion on the other. 

Mr. Lituywuire. That is very true. The 2 sections of the act 
which taper off total about $5 million out of the $66 million. 

Senator Tuyr. That constitutes almost your 5 percent right there. 
New installations might not reach that which you have tapered off. 

Mr. Littywarre. There are a few in this section 4 (a), new cases 
each year coming along. The section 4 (b) simply said this: That 
was the old increase that occurred from June 1939 up to 1950. You 
reduce the amount 25 percent each year. That is an automatic 
reduction. We reduce it a little more than 25 percent because the 
children are not there and they are still not a financial burden. That 
goes down next year to one-fourth of its original cost. That payment 
is still just under $1.5 million less than last year. The one on which 
we have discretion, which is this section 4 (a), whether that will be 
less next year than it was this year or it was last year, we do not know. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF WHERRY HOUSING UNITS 


Senator Tuyg. If in the event the new starts which come under the 
Wherry Act were to be curtailed, then you could get along with a lesser 
amount in the overall budget. Then in the event the developments 
were greater than we anticipated, we could be faced with a supple- 
mental. Is that a possibility? 

Mr. Littywuite. Yes. We have put in here for your section 3 (a) 
an expected completion of 50,000 Wherry housing units in 1953 and 
1954 that were not there in 1952. We expected half in each year. 
There would be about 35,000 children in those 2 years. If those are 
all stopped, then there would be 17,750 children (8,000 in A. D. A.), 
that we have got in the estimate that would not be there in 1954, 

Senator Taye. If this were reduced by an additional $5 million 
it would not injure your program as of the first 6 months of the new 
fiscal year. You might be faced with it in the last 6 months. If you 
were faced with it in the last 6 months, and the need absolutely 
required it, a supplemental would be possible. 


DISCUSSION OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Litiywairs. That is exactly what has happened each of the 
3 years. That is, I do not think it was intentional, but resulted from 
our poor estimates. There is only one question on that. We had 
$40 million last year we thought at the beginning was what the 
program might cost. The applications started to come in to us—we 
got 2,300 applications. It takes a considerable period of time to 
get them in. We are always behind on the processing. It is well 
into the year before we know where this thing is going. 

Our best estimate when we started to make payments outside 
of the few emergency cases that had to have payments immediately 
was we could pay only 60 percent of their entitlement, so we began to 
make payments at the first three-quarters of the year on 60 percent 
of what they thought they were entitled. That does create some 
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administrative problems. From the standpoint of the actual need, 
you are entirely correct in the statement you mide 

~ Senator Ture. Could we then reasonably presume that again, 
as we can, give consideration to the final figures on this? 

Mr. Littywuire. If | understood the statement correctly that you 
would consider what the actual need was, say the last 6 months in 
the year, and consider the need then, we would be in a much better 
position to say what it will be come next January than we are now. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, if in the event we would reduce this by 
another $5 million and if conditions were such in the last 6 months 
of your fiscal year that you were in need of a supplemental, we would 
have the absolute facts with us then rather than going the maximum 
now with an anticipation we might have some reserve or some free 
funds at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Littywuirte. I do not suppose I am in a position to give a 
policy statement on that, but I do say this: That the facts as you 
have related are certainly correct. That is, we will not know and we 
will not spend that much money under the present terms of law until 
the last 6 months of the fiscal year. We set our cut-off date for the 
receipt of applications in any given year on the 31st of March. You 
really do not know how much it will cost until then. You have a 
better idea by January 1 where you stand. We get in the last 400 
or 500 applications the last 2 or 3 weeks of March. 

Senator Tuy. Congress would be back in session. 

Mr. Littywaire. That is exactly what happened for the 1953 
fiscal year. An additional $20,500,000 was appropriated to add on 
the $40 million. It looks like we are not even sure for 1953 yet, 
but it will be reasonably near. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. 


SCHOOLS ON ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION PROJECTS 


I do note here on your last page, page 13, there are some questions 
there I should like to have identified for the record—these 24 projects, 
the average daily attendance and the cost of each project under 
section 6 of the act is Oak Ridge, Tenn., the location of 1 of the atomic 
energy installations, 1 of the 24? 

(The following table was later supplied:) 
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Ex pe 


8? 


nditures fe r J 
4, for children residing on Federal property where local educational agencie 
were unable to provide such education, by installation 


fiscal year 19452 for free public education, under sec. 6, Pu Lau 





stallation 











Alaska ? 

Fort Huachuca, Ariz s 

Fort Benni Ga ‘ 
Fort Knox, Ky | WO 
Fort Campbell, Ky & 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky ) 

Fort Custer, Mi 

Selfridge Air Force Base, Mic! : { 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo ) { 

West Point Military Acad N. ¥ ‘ , 

Fort Jay, N. ¥ o ‘ 
Fort Bragg, N. C Q% 6.8 
Camp LeJeune, N. ¢ 

Lockbourne Air I ( 

Tongu int Nava O 

Chemawa Indian Se oO 

Crater Lake National Park, Oreg 0. 
Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Pa 9 ay. 8 
Ramey Air Force Base, P. R 450 2 ¢ 
Antilles, San Ju Ped | ”) 


Parris Island Marine Base, S. ¢ { 
Quantico Marine Base, Va { s4 
Dahlere N Base, Va 
Chincoteague Naval Base 








Total ( 2,742 






Mr. Littywarrr. No. Oak Ridge, Tenn., is in a bit different 
status. This law says no other agency can spend any of its money 
for the assistance to a school district for the operation of schools 
during the life of this act except the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is permitted for its own federally 
operated installations, the three of them—Hanford, Wash.; Los 
Alamos, N. Mex.; and Oak Ridge, Tenn.—so that the cost of operat- 
ing the school on the reservation in Oak Ridge, Tenn., is paid for by 
Federal funds from the Atomic Energy Commission. We have 
nothing to do with it under our program. 

Senator Tuyn. A short time ago the press carried a story that the 
citizens of Oak Ridge overwhelmingly opposed the sale of real prop- 
erties to private interests by the Atomic Energy Commission. One 
of the reasons assigned for this concerted opposition was the recogni- 
tion on the part of the people that upon the disposal of the property 
by the Federal Government the citizens would have to pay the 
governmental costs—fire and police protection, schools and so forth 
while if the Atomic Energy Commission retained control, the citizens 
throughout the United States of America would continue to meet 
the costs, paid for with money out of the Federal Treasury. It does 
not seem proper that this community or any other community in a 
similar circumstance should be assisted under section 6. 

Mr. Littywurre. It is not under section 6. We have nothing to do 
with the Oak Ridge School under Public Law 874. That was 1 of 
the 3 schools that was exempted from our act and left with the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Senator Tuyr. Then should that entire question be examined? Is it 
not a question that might well be examined and we might do something? 

Mr. Littywuirte. | think it is a question that should be examined, 
sir. 
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Dr. Griespy. Let me say, if I understand the reference, there has 
been a study by the AEC of the problem of disposing of some of that 
property and getting it back into private bands and getting the 
municipality set up as an ordinary municipality would be to handl 
its problem. We were asked for some comments on the report of 
some study group which had made some such recommendation, the 
question being raised with our office as to whether or not if the property 
were sold and turned back to private enterprise, if they could come in 
for payments under Public Law 874. We were asked to make some 
comment on whether or not Public Law 874 was adapted to helping 
in that situation. Our response was that it was not 


EFFECT OF REDUCED APPROPRIATION 


Senator Toye. Assuming you only got the $60 million and that 
you ended the fiseal year with $60 million without any hope of ever 
obtaining any supplementals, what would be your administrative 
action? 

Mr. Litywuirr. There is no alternative whatever for us. We 
would simply start paying at the beginning of the year those that 
came in very early on 2 quarters or 3 quarters, whatever our best 
judgment was at that time, to be sure we could not overpay. As we 
reached the point where we knew approximately what it would be, 
we would notify the districts they should expect to get along on this 
percent of their entitlement, 75 percent, 60 percent, whatever it looked 
like this $60 million would do 

Then at the end of the year when we got them all in and analyzed 
the specific entitlements, we would prorate exactly to the dollar on 
every school district. That is what the law requires. 

Senator Toyz. What would happen in the school districts? 

Mr. Litywuairer. There are many problems occurring in all school 
districts. Budgets are set about this time, sometimes earlier. Tax 
hearings are going on all the time as to what the budget will be and 
the rate will be. So in a number of communities the tax rate will be 
established and they would have a very hard time. This is the normal 
community. They would have a hard time getting additional money. 
They would probably put off paying bills until the next year. 

In a number of these places, Riverdale, N. Dak., where they are 
building the dam, is composed of 600 children all on the reclamation 
property. That is a school district. That school would close there. 
There are a few of those that are all or nearly all Federal property. I 
do not know how many. 

Senator Ture. It is rather interesting to find in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; Social Security Administration; and 
Bureau of Public Assistance, in their bulletin of March 1953, one 
paragraph which reads: 


FINANCIAL POSITION OF STATES 


Several governors complained of Federal encroachment upon State responsi- 
bilities. Several also call attention to the sound fiscal status of State treasuries: 
Arizona, best financial position in its 40-year history; Georgia, $21 million surplus; 
Idaho, solvent and no debts; Iowa, sound financial position; Maine, $6 million 
surplus in the general revenue fund, $2 million in highway fund; Maryland, 
budget balanced and State bonds selling at low interest rate; Montana, $2 million 
surplus; Nevada, sound fiscal position; New Jersey, balanced budget; New York, 
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sound financial position; North Dakota, $11 million surplus; Ohio, $15 million 
unexpended funds in its treasury; South Carolina, revenues exceeding expendi 
tures; Utah, enough surplus to indicate taxes could be reduced; and Vermont, th« 
largest surplus in its history. 


In contrast to this, what is our Federal situation? 





INCREASE 





IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 










Mr. Littywuire. The only comment I would make is that this is 
not a grant-in-aid to States. This is a payment on the specific Fed- 
eral responsibility according to the stated purpose of the law as passed 
by Congress. 

Senator Turn. That is absolutely true, but each year we see the 
demand becoming greater, Federal installations we anticipated would 
have been made at a much earlier date than this; and instead of seeing 
a lessening of this governmental burden of expenditures, we find a 
constant increase. What is the answer? Where do we stop? 

Dr. Griessy. Mr. Chairman, if I might make an observation, we 
have these proposals, administration proposals, for amendment and 
extension of Public Law 874 for an additional 2 years which as Mr. 
Lillywhite pointed out earlier, would according to our best estimate, 
reduce the cost to $52 million as compared with our previous estimate 
of $72 million. There are two alternatives on the reduction side. 

One would be a still further reduction in the appropriation re- 
quested which would probably result in the necessity of prorating 
payments to school districts at something less than 100 percent of 
their entitlements, whether 10 percent or 20 percent, whatever the 
figure might turn out to be. 

























AMENDING LAW TO REDUCE ENTITLEMENTS 
The other method of reducing cost would be in terms of extending 
and amending the law to reduce the entitlements themselves so they 
would total only about $52 million with the expectation of paying the 
full entitlement under the amended law. 

Senator Tuyr. The reason why I have been searching into this 
question and endeavoring to get some answers here is because I believe 
when Congress was considering this legislation authorizing this pro- 
gram, and I read this statement earlier, it was estimated that the 
annual cost would be around $30 or $35 million, but the costs have 
grown. 















PAST 





APPROPRIATIONS 






For 1951, the appropriation was $28,700,000. For 1952, the appro- 
priation was $51,570,000. Then for 1953, the appropriation was 
$60,500,000. In 1954 on a reduced budget we have a revised estimate 
of $66,500,000. 

We do not seem to even recognize the act now. They are talking 
about extending the act. I am wondering whether you as adminis- 
trators having been endeavoring to hold it down or whether as admin- 
istrators you have just permitted it to mushroom out. That is the 
big question I am faced with here. 

Mr. Littywuire. I would like to make one comment in connection 
with the first part of your statement. We were surprised that the 
cost has increased the way it has. These investigations of the federally 
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affected areas throughout the country were made prior to Korea and 
this law was passed just about the time it had gotten started 

I think there was little anticipation of any defense build-up. The 
major national security spending since this law was passed, actual 
for 1950, 1951, and 1952, has gone from $17,800 million to $26,400 
million to $47,200 million. That is actual 


1953 ESTIMATI 


The estimate for 1953 originally in the Truman bud; 
billion, and for 1954 it was $57.3 billion. That increased d 


i 


life of this program from $17 billion up to $57 billion 
increased greater than the cost of this program 

All defense spending obviously does not go into a need for this pro- 
gram, but a good lot of it does where you build projects, atomic 
energy projects or where tens of thousands of people add strength to a 
military base. 

The actual defense buildup or security buildup has been greatly 
increased. I helped make those estimates of $30 million. I was 
working with the committee. It was a great surprise to me. We 
sent a questionnaire to all the places we knew, to our State depart- 
ments of education, and asked them to tell us where these school dis- 
tricts were they thought were federally affected. We got them in and 
tabulated them. The committee had that. 


TABULATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


We have also made a tabulation of these school eee that report 
to us giving indications of federally-owned property. We have set up 
a tabulation of this property. There is about § $20 billion worth of it 
that has been reported to us based some on the acquisition costs, 
some not including the improvements on it, various kinds of assess- 
ments on the property. ‘There is about $20 billion of that has been 
reported to us and we have set up in the table. 

Senator Tuyr. I am just wondering—and I say this ee full 
well any administrative agency, whether it be local or State, will 
examine every item and they will endeavor to obtain as muc h assist- 
ance as they can outside of levying on the projects to obtain th 
revenue—I am wondering whether they are studying this law and 
pressing to get more and more Federal aid rather than depending upon 
the revenues which they could impose upon their own pe rsonal prop- 
erties as well as the real properties within any given area. I am 
wondering whether they are unduly taking advantage of this Federal 
act or whether we are exercising sufficient care in denying where there 
is a borderline case. 

Mr. Littywuire. I think we have gone a long way. We have 
been called into questioning by quite a number of people, State 
departments and other people, for not making this or that payment. 
We are having a tug of war now with a large number of people i 
a number of areas where we deduct from their payment, their sien r- 
wise entitlements, any payments that have been made on account of 
forest preserve lands, mineral royalty lands of which there is $16 
million each year, payments on account of fish and wildlife service 
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projects, Federal grazing lands where they sell the hay and pasture 
there. 

We are in an awful tug of war now. We are saying these items 
should be deducted from the payment the districts would otherwise 
be entitled to. They hit quite a few districts. I think we have 
been about as diligent as it is possible to be under the law in holding 
this strictiy to the letter of the law. 

Senator Tuye. | have been a schoolboard member for many years 
and I have also said when we had to look at our State fiscal expendi- 
tures, so 1 know about this. Iam wondering if you are putting enough 
sand in your pockets when that tug of war is on so your left is there. 


SCHOOL BOARD PROBLEMS 


Mr. Littywarre. I do not know just exactly what all schoolboards 
and se hool districts are doing. I think a good number of them are 
faced with a very severe prob lem to take care of the increasing popula- 
tion of their own in addition to this inmigrant population. L think 
every one of them is trying to get all the money they are entitled 1 
under this law. 

Senator Tuyr. They are going to get every penny that the law 
would allow them. That is one reason I cited that section of the law, 
to show percentagewise it was contemplated that less than an amount 
equal to full entitlements might be appropriated when they set up this 
thing. I am wondering whether we are getting the full benefit of 
taxes on the personal properties or whether that a question of assessing 
personal prope rties is just, sO vou have no source of revenue from a 
great amount of personal property which by all reasons should b 
assessed. 

Littywuirte. I do not speak with too much authority on what 
personal properties can or cannot be assessed. I do not think there 
are very many schoolboards that are missing an opportunity to assess 
all of these possible sources. Ido say this: Under section 3 it does not 
make any difference to us whether they assess all of it. I mean, as 
far as the law is concerned, whether they assess every bit of it or only 
part of it. The formula applies and we have no discretion whatever 

Senator Taysz. Do you recommend that law be modified? 

Mr. Littywuire. We have recommended it, sir, very substantially. 

Senator Tuyr. You know everybody should bear their just and 
proportionate share of the tax load. You and I must as we sit on the 
national level, and we must exercise our keenest ability to make certain 
that some do not escape at the expense of others. 

I believe that covers all of this subject matter that we had before us 
this morning. 
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ScHooL ConstRucTION, ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITA’ 


ION 
HOUSING AND HOMI FINANCE AGENCY 


STATEMENT OF PERE F. SEWARD, COMMISSIONER, DIVISION OF 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SPECIAL OPERATIONS, HOUSING 
AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY; CHARLES A. KLESIUS, CHIEF, 
SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION SECTION; AND NATHANIEL J. EISE- 
MAN, BUDGET AND ORGANIZATION STAFF 


[School constructlo! 
educational agencies i 
Act of September 23, 195 id 
for necessary expenses 0 ch rvi rendered 
$135,000,000, to be immediatelv available and to remain avs 
Provided, That no part of this appropriat shall be availabl 
other direct expenses of th ederal Se rit \gel j 


The amount ma ! I u [ / head e Fed 


tion Act, 1953, 


18 trcreased | 


Grants for school constructior 
echnical services re 


Potal obligatior 


Language is proposed to increase t umount available under the head “S 
construction,” in the Federal Security Appropriation Act of 1953, t« 650,000» 
in order to provide an amount of $900,000 to co 
other technical services for the fiscal year 1954 
program rendered by the Division of Coin 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 

No increase in appropriation is requested. 
services will be deducted from the amount 
grants for school constructior 

Senator Tuyrr. The next item is “School construction” for which 
no appropriation is requested. As the law provides, no appropriation 
shall be made for the period after June 30, 1953 

We do have a request to authorize the use of available funds for 
necessary expenses of technical services rendered by another agency 
in an additional amount of $900,000. 

Mr. Lititywuite. If I could make a comment at the beginning of 
this. Public Law 815, that authorizes construction in these areas, 
authorizes the Commissioner of Education to delegate responsibilities 
under this act, when to do so would avoid setting up a duplicate 
staff in his office. That is what the Commissioner has done with 
respect to the technical engineering part of this program. It is 
delegated to the Housing and Home Finance Agency the respon- 
sibility of performing certain specific functions that there are under 
the act. The Housing and Home Finance Agency has been per 
forming those functions with respect to the large number of projects 
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that have been approved under the appropriation the Congress made 
last year. 

I simply wanted to make that introduction and say they have got 
a heavy workload. They will give you the detail of it and the rela- 
tionship with the Office of Education. The cooperation in the pro- 
gram has been very satisfactory from our standpoint. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Seward, you may proceed. 

Mr. Sewarp. I am Pere F. Seward, Commissioner of Community 
Facilities, Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

With respect to this request I have a short statement which I would 
like to read if I may, sir. 

We are appearing before your committee today to discuss the 
requested increase in the existing limitation in the authorization for 
school construction to cover estimated administrative expenses of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency during fiscal year 1954. 1 
might say that a few general remarks concerning the timing of this 
request would be desirable for the record. The 1954 printed budget 
does not contain funds for this program because when the budget 
was being prepared, the Agency was seeking supplemental funds for 
this program for the current fiscal year. 

The Bureau of the Budget took the view that since this is a con- 
struction program that does not necessarily work out on a fiscal-year 
basis, it would be appropriate to request an expense limitation to see 
the program through to its conclusion. Accordingly, the supplemental 
request submitted in January covered not only the indicated 1953 
deficiency but also the 1954 authorization and an amount to be obli 


gated in fiscal 1955 for final cleanup activities and for terminal leave’ 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


In considering the supplemental request, congressional action was 
limited to the fiscal 1953 requirements and it was indicated that the 
Appropriations Committee preferred to consider the 1954 request 
along with the balance of the 1954 budget. Since that time, the 
estimate for 1954 was reviewed again by the Bureau of the Budget, 
and reduced to the figure of $900,000 which is before you for con- 
sideration. This, I think, Mr. Chairman, will explain why we are 
here today. 

There may be a question in the minds of some of the members of 
the committee as to why the Housing Agency is here supporting this 
particular request. I would, therefore, like first to point out that 
Public Law 815, which authorized this program, instructs the Com- 
missioner of Education to utilize the facilities and services of any 
Federal department or agency and to delegate the performance of 
any of his functions wherever necessary in order to avoid duplication 
of existing available staffs and facilities. 


EXCERPT FROM PUBLIC LAW 815 


The act goes on to say that ‘Any such utilization or delegation 
shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the Federal department 
or agency concerned; and payment to cover the cost thereof shall be 
made either in advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be 
provided in such agreement.” 
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In line with this congressional intent a working agreement was 
executed between the Commissioner of Education and the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator. This agreement, a copy of which 
I have here, specifies in broad detail the nature of the technical serv- 
ices which the Agency agrees to provide on behalf of the Office of 
Education. ‘These services cover the architectural, engineering, legal, 
and financial fields as well as necessary staff activities to support these 
technical services. If it is the pleasure of the committee, I should be 
glad to read the text of the working agreement, or it can be submitted 
for the record. 

Senator Tuyr. We will have it submitted for the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Following is the text of the agreement between the Office of Education and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency with respect to the school construction pro- 
gram :! 

Whereas under Public Law 815, S8lst Congress, the ‘‘Commissioner of 
Community Facilities Service’’, an officer of the Housing and Home Finance 
Ageney, is given certain functions under Section 202 (g), and 

Whereas Section 209 (a) provides that ‘‘In carrying out his functio: 
this Title, the Commissioner of Education may utilize the facilitic 
services of any Federal department or agency and may delegate the perforn 
ance of any of his functions to any officer or employee of any Federal depart- 
ment oragency. The Commissioner of Education shall exercise the authority 
contained in the preceding sentence whenever such exercise will avoid the 
creation within the Office of Education of a staff and facilities which duplicate 
existing available staffs and facilities. Any such utilization or delegatio: 
shall be pursuant to proper agreement with the Federal department or age 
concerned; and payment to cover the cost thereof shall be ! 
advance or by way of reimbursement, as may be provided i1 
and 

Whereas there are certain functions in connection with Sections 202, 203. 
204, and 205 which in accordance with the terms of Section 209 (a), the ¢ 
missioner wishes to have performed by the Housing and Home Fi 
Agency, and 

Whereas the Housing and Home Finance Administrator is agreeable to 
performing such functions, under the technical direction of the Agency’s 
Division of Community Facilities and Special Operations 

Now, THEREFORE, The Commissioner of Education, hereinafter referred 
to as the Commissioner, and the Housing an Home Finance Admi trator, 
hereinafter referred to as the Administrator, herebv agree that the Hou 
ind Home Finance Agency, hereinafter referred to as the Agency hs 
perform the functions and that the Commissioner of Education shall rein 
uurse the Agency as provided for herei1 


Construction under Sections 202 and 205 


1. With respect to any project application filed by a local educati 
agency for Federal assistance in the construction of facilities under Secti 
202 and 205 of Publie Law 815, the Agenev will review the application ar 
as soon as possible after receipt of notice of reservation of funds from the Of] 


f Education, submit a report to the Commissioner containing the follow 


(a 4 report concerning the adequacy or inadequacy of the assurar 
required under sub-sections (A), (B), (C), (D E), and (G) of Section 205 (b) 


1) of Public Law 815. 

(b) A recommendation of approval, or disapproval, or a proposal for re- 
vision of the legal, financial, architectural and engineering features of the 
application, 

(c) Upon request, comment upon the State’s position with respect to the 
consistency or inconsistency of said project with the overall State plans for 
the construction of school facilities 

2. On projects approved by the Commissioner, the Agency will (a) review 
detailed plans, specifications, and proposed contract documents for the 
projects and advise as to their sufficiency and any material inconsistency 


agreement, effective as of August 1, 1952, superseded the original agreement of November 24, 1950, 
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with the approved project, (b) obtain the determination of prevailing local 
wage rates required by sub-section E of Section 205 (b) (1) of Public Law 815 
(c) determine whether a construction contract has been entered into and 
review the construction contract, (d) report on any irregularity in the award 
of the contract, or any inadequacy of the contract, or any inconsistency 
the contract with the terms of the approved project, approve or recommend 
modification of proposed changes in plans and specifications, which do not 
increase the project cost or which are within the capacity of the applicant to 
finance, for other than educational adequacy and (e) report its findings and 
recommendations to the Commissioner as soon as possible after approval of 
the award of a contract for construction. 

3. The Agency will conduct such on-site inspection as it determines to be 
necessary during construction to (a) determine whether construction is 
proceeding in accordance with approved plans, specifications, and contract 
documents, and with the assurances given by the local educational agency, 
(b) approve or take other action on proposed structural or other changes 
which do not impair the educational features of the facility or increase its 
cost beyond that which the local educational agency is financially able to 
meet, (c) periodically check the construction accounts, (d) inspect equipment 
received and installed, and to report to the Commissioner its findings wit 
respect to the above items, and notify the Commissioner as soon as possible 
after the project has progressed to the requisite stage of completion that the 
certification of further payment to the local educational agency is in order 

4. Upon completion of construction projects, the Agency will inspect the 
facility to (a) determine whether the project has been completed in accordance 
with the approved plans, specifications, and contract documents (including 
approved changes) and the assurances given by the local agency, (b) verify 
the receipt and installation of approved equipment, and (c) report to the 
Commissioner, as soon as possible following satisfactory completion, thi 
actual cost of the project and that final payment to the local educational 
agency is in order and the amount thereof. 





Section 204 





Construction under 











Whenever the Commissioner determines, under Section 204, that it is 
necessary to construct or otherwise provide school facilities for 
residing on Federal property, and requests the Agency to provide 
facilities, the Agency will: 

1. Prepare for approval by the Commissioner an estimate of the cost of 
providing, in the most economical manner, the facilities required, including 
if construction is proposed, the recommendation of a site which is acceptable 
from an enginee ring standpoint. 


2. If it is propos sed to provide facilities other than by constructio Ipo! 
approval of the proposal and estimate by the Commissioner, proceed to 


provide the facilities in accordance therewith and notify the Commissioner 
when ~ facilities have been procured and accepted. 

3. If it is proposed to provide facilities by construction, upon ap prove al of 
the cost estimate and site by the Commissioner: (a) Contract for architectural 
services and, as soon as possible after completion of final plans and sp« cifica- 
tions, submit them to the Commissioner or his designated representative for 
approval of the educational features. (b) Obtain from the Department of 
Labor a determination of prevailing local wage rates for similar work, prepare 
and advertise bids, award the contract, initiate construction of the project 
and advise the Commissioner promptly of the awarding of the contract 
(c) Supervise construction of the facility including the conduct of such 
inspections and supervision at the site of the project as are necessary to 
assure adherence to plans, specifications, and contract documents, conduct 
audits to assure adherence to pertinent laws and regulations governing the 
disbursement of funds, assure compliance with labor standards established 
by law and regulations of the Department of Labor, approve necessary 
structural or other changes which do not impair the educational convenience 
and usability of the facility or increase its cost beyond the maximum approved 
by the Commissioner, procure equipment and materials, and notify the 
Commissioner periodically of the progress of construction on such projects. 
(d) Upon completion in accordance with plans, specifications, and contract 
documents, notify the Commissioner promptly of completion and acceptance 
and of the actual costs, by categories, incurred in the construction of the 
facility. 
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Appl attons for Reimbursement Under Section 


Whenever the Commissioner requests such action on an applicatio 
reimbursement under Section 205 (c), the Agency will 

1. Inspect the facilities provided by the local educational agency since 
June 30, 1939, for which reimbursement is requested; and 

2. Advise the Commissione: of the total cost of constructing such facilities 
and the Amount provided from FeGeral sources and the adequacy of appli- 
cant’s school facilities to care for school children for whose education con- 
tributions are provided by Title II of Public Law 874 


Provision of T¢ mporary Facilities 


Whenever the Commissioner determines that the need of a local edues 
agency for Federal assistance is of a temporary nature, and requ 
Agency to provide such facilities, the Agency will: 

1. Provide the Commissioner with a report on the possible means of pro- 
viding temporary facilities and an estimate of the cost of furnishing such 
temporary facilities by such means, where possible utilizing any available 
surplus buildings, materials, and equipment; and 

2. Undertake to furnish such facilities in the manner and to the extent 
approved by the Commissioner of Edue: 


Re ports and Procedures 


1. The Agency shall provide the Commissioner with cumulat 
reports on status of all facilities approved for construction, and ]} 
other reports as the Commissioner may, from time to time, request 

2. The Agency shall clear with the Commissioner all general f 
instructions with respect to these matters proposed for release to loc 
tional agencies and supply copies of all general forms and instructior 
Office of the Administrator field service with respect to this progran 

3. The agency shall perform all of the functions above dessribed in accord- 
ance with such regulations with respect to the school construction program 


as may be issued by the Commissioner under Public Law 815. The Com- 


missioner agrees to consult the Administrator before the adoption of any 
such regulations which affect these functions of the Agency 


Inability to Render Services 


If in any particular instance, the Agency is unable to render the services 
necessary for the approval, construction or completion of : project, the 
Commissioner (after appropriate consultation with the Administrator) will 
at his discretion enter into other arrangements, agreements or contracts for 
the provision of such services by other agencies or parties who 
position to render the necessary services in these particular instances 


Ad ministrative Expe nse F inds 


A Working Fund will be established, on the basis of estimates a1 
of actual costs, for the period between August 1, 195 nd June 30, 
and for each fiscal year thereafter. Funds will be transferred to the Agency 
for salaries and expenses on a six-months basis as indicated by probable work 
loan and past experience on costs and work performed, and upon presentation 
to the Office of Education of a properly signed Standard Form 1080 voucher. 
Any amount of said working fund remaining unexpended and unobligated at 
the end of any fiscal year shall be reported to the Commissioner and be 
subject to retransfer not later than the following September 30. Final settle- 
ments will be on the basis of the actual cost of the services rendered during 
the fiscal year not to exceed the amount made available therefore in Con- 
gressional appropriations. 

At the beginning of each fiscal year, the Agency will furnish the Commis- 
sioner with a complete statement of the estimated costs (by functions) of 
performing of the above-described functions for that fiscal year. The Agency 
will furnish the Commissioner with quarterly reports of obligations and 
expenditures covering the costs, showing the amount of work done and the 
actual costs. The form and content of such reports will be agreed upon 
between the agencies. 
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Program Funds 


1. The Commissioner agrees to approve an estimated cost for each facility 
to be constructed or provided under Sections 203 and 204, Public Law 815, 
including in the cost so approved, in each case, specified allowances for site 
inspection and audit costs. With respect to each such approved facility, th« 
Commissioner agrees to transfer to the Agency, in one or more installments 
funds in the amount of the approved estimate of cost. 

2. Upon the completion of each facility constructed under Sections 203 and 
204, the Agency will provide the Commissioner of Education with a fu 
statement of the amount approved and the actual costs incurred tl 
construction of such facility by categories and to return any unused fur 
that were transferred for the project. 


Termination of Agreement 


This agreement shall continue in force from year to year until cancelled 
by mutual agreement between the Commissioner and the Administrator, or 


+ 


by either party upon 90 days notice in writing by either party to the other 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY 

Administrator 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 

Sep 9 1952 
Raut I. Griassy 
Acting Commissioner of Education 
Aug 26 1952 


AGENCY EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Sewarp. The Housing and Home Finance Agency was se- 
lected by the Office of Education for this assignment because it 
possesses a going organization with 20 years actual experience in the 


handling of Federal grants-in-aid for school construction. The 
Community Facilities Service of the Office of the Administrator was 
and is basically a construction outfit while at the same time this 
Office is staffed with qualified and experienced financial and legal 
personnel so necessary in such an operation. 

Certainly it is with pride that I point out to you that we are handling 
this large program distributed as it is geographically throughout the 
48 States, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii, at a cost slightly more 
than one-half of 1 percent of the total cost of the work. I seriously 
doubt that such a figure has often been matched in Government work. 

[ have prepared and wish to insert in the record a detailed state 
ment of our operations and responsibilities under this program. Be- 
cause I believe it would be most helpful to the committee, [ would 
like at this time to trace for you what happens to an application under 
this program, and how a justified need is met under section 202 
thereof. I will simply do this more or less in outline as my statement 
for the record covers it in detail. 

Senator Tuyrz. The detailed statement will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


ScHoo.i-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


This memorandum deseribes the operations of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in connection with the construction of school facilities under Public Law 
815, 8ist Congress. 

The administration of the school-construction program is vested in the Com- 
missioner of Education. Pursuant to section 209 of Public Law 815, and to 
avoid duplication of staff, the Commissioner of Education has entered into an 
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agreement with the Housing and Home Finance Administrator for certain work 
with respect to application review and the construction of approved facilities 
The operations described in this memorandum are performed under the terms of 
that agreement. 

Within the Housing and Home Finance Ageney, general responsibility for these 
operations has beei. assigned to the Division of Community Facilities and Special 
Operations. Field operations are carried on by the HHFA regional offices 

The school facilities: authorized under Publie Law 815 fall into two general 
categories: (1) Non-Federal schools which are constructed, with Federal 
cial assistance under section 202 of the ac by and for the use of 
districts and (2) Federal schools which are constructed, under sectio 
act, on Federal reservations, by and for the use of the Federal ( 

Operations in connection with the provision of temporary facilit 
203 of the act generally parallel those for Federal projects. 


NON-FEDERAL SCHOOI PROJECTS UNDER CTION 202 OF I I I 


The entitlement of a local school district to Federal aid under 
of Public Law 815 is determined bv the Office of | ducation. 
On the basis of the entitlement so determined, the schoo! district 
application for financial assistance in the const 
to the Office of Education. 
Application review 


Upon receipt of a copy of the application and of notice that the Office of 
tion has reserved funds for the project, the central office, CFSO, advises 
regional office to proceed with its review of the application. 

The regional office reviews the data submitted by the school district, secures 
additional data and modifications in the proposed project when necessary, and 
submits a project report to the central office. The review and project report 
cover the following items: 

Engineering review 

Description of project—Number and type of rooms; major site improvements 
required; means of equipping the school; number of pupils for which facilities are 
provided. 

Type of construction—Type of design: major architectural and structural 
features; estimated life of the structure, 

Gross area and area per pupil. 

Estimated costs \pplicant’s cost estimate and any revisions resulting from the 
review; project and construction costs per square foot; project ar | equipment 
costs per pupil: explanation of any variations from established cost standard 

Site.—Site availability, engineering suitability, accessibility, and utilities. 

Funds.—Statement of funds previously expended by the school district, to be 
provided by the school district for future work, and to be provided by the Federal 
Government. 

Plans and specifications.—Status and adequacy of project planning activities 
identification of any features (e. g., stadia) which are not eligible for Federal aid 
reasonableness of the proposed construction schedul 


Financial review (omitted when project is to be 100 percent federally financed 


Applicant’s ability to provide its share of project costs Determinations, 
on data in the application, that funds to meet the school district’s share of p1 
costs will be available when required; that funds already on hand have be« 
properly earmarked; that proposed bond issues are within the applicant’s capacity 
and are readily marketable; and that other func 
State aid) will be available in time to meet contract payments 


is (such as tax receipts, levies, or 


Legal review 

Site—Determination that the school district has title to, or right 
site upon which construction is proposed 

Authority —Determination that the school district has legal authority to plat 
construct, finance, maintain, and operate the proposed facility 

Assurances.— Determination that the application contains the assurances 
which are required to be given by the school district under the provisions of 
section 205, Public Law 815. 
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Recommendation as to project approval or disapproval 

tecommendation of the regional office, based on the engineering, financial, and 
legal reviews of the application, for approval or disapproval of the project. Ques- 
tions which arise during the review of the application are usually resolved, through 
correspondence or consultation with the school district, before the technical 
review reports and the regional office recommendation are prepared. 

When the regional-office report and recommendation is received in the central 
office, CFSO performs a general review of the application to insure that the project 
conforms to overall program policy \ project summary and recommendation 
is thea prepared and submitted to the Office of Education. Final project approval 
is the responsibility of that Office 


Preconstruction activities 











> central office, CFSO, is notified by the Office of Education as soon 


as the 
project is approved. <A copy of the notice of approval is furnished the regional 
office, which asks the school district to submit 

(1) Data upon which the Secretary of Labor can make a determination of 


prevailing wage rates, for inclusion in the construction contract, as required by 
the Davis-Bacon Act. 

(2) ¢ ertificate of the applicant’s legal counsel evidencing that the school district 
has title in or right to use the site upon construction is proposed. 

(3) Copies of the architect’s contract. 

(4) Copies of the plans, specifications, and proposed construction contract 
documents 

(5) Certificate of the architect giving the State and local approvals which ar 


required, and have been obtained, before construction can begi 


Wage-rate data is spot-checked in the regional office and forwarded to t! 


central office. The central office sends the data to the Dey artment of Labor and 
transmits the decision ofthe Secretary of Labor to the regional office, which i 
turn sends it to the school district for inclusion in the contract documents 


Changes in rates subsequent to the initial determination by the Secretary of Labor 
are handled in similar manner. 

The artchitect’s contract is reviewed in the regional office to insure that (1) a 
licensed architect has been retained for the project, (2) the contract covers all 
necessary services, including adequate supervision of the project during construc- 
tion, and (3) that the fee is reasonable and the terms of its payment are clearly 
stated. 

The plans, specifications, and proposed contract documents are reviewed 
in the regional office as a basis for the approval required by section 206 of Publie 
Law 815. The regional-office review covers: 

Engineering review 

(1) To ascertain that the facility as finally planned 

(a) Conforms to the project approval given by the Office of Education. 

(b) Appears structurally sound and is designed to meet the purpose for which 
it is intended 

(c) Can be completed within the specified time and funds 

(d) Has been approved by the appropriate State and local authorities. 

(2) To ascertain that the plans, specifications, and proposed contract docu- 
ments 

(a) Are sufficient to permit fully competitive bidding. 

(b) Make provision for deductive alternates, to be applied in the event bids 
overrun estimates. 





(ec) Contain the standard general conditions which are required to be inserted 
in construction contracts covering projects built with Federal aid. 


Legal revieu 


The legal review covers generally the method of advertising for and awarding 
bids and the sufficiency of the basic instruments to be executed by the school dis- 
trict and the contractor, with particular reference to provisions relating to insur- 
ance, performance, and other bonds, and labor standards. 

When the school district has made such modifications as may be required as a 
result of the review, and upon receipt of approval of the educational features of 
the project from the local representative of the Office of Education, the regional 
office notifies the school district that the plans, specifications, and proposed con- 
tract documents are acceptable to the Government. Any conditions under which 
this concurrence is given are stated. 
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If possible, a regional office engineer attends the bid opening. This representa- 
tive is not authorized to take an active part in the proceedings, but he may advise 
e school district, at its re quest, on matters of procedure and t! 
f bid proposals Any irregularities in the proceedings, such as ev 
usive bidding or favoritism, are reported to the regional office 
As soon as the school district has selected the bidder to whom it 1 roposes to 
ake the contract award, it sends to the regional office e ples of addends 
sions issued before the bid opening, proof of publication ot the advertisen 
bids, bid tabulation, the proposals upon which the award will be based, and 
nroposed resolution of award 
The regional office concurs in the award i 1 (1) there hs 
irities in the proceedings, (2) award is made to the lowest respons 
3) the award is within the seope of the project approval and budget 
on eosts. Otherwise, the matter is referred to the central office wl 
utation with the Office of Education, determines the action to be ts 
When the award is made and the cons tion contract execute 
listrict furnishes copies of the executed contract documents to the region: 


} f 


The regional office review of these document ve the following poi 


jyineering review 

To see that conditions under which 
ave been met. 
Legal review 

To see that conditions under which prior legal approvals were given have bee 
et and to check the adequacy of execution of the contract, powers of attorney, 
ind surety bonds 

This review is the basis for a certification to the central office that the construc 
tion contract has been entered into In turn, the central office so certifies to the 
Office of Education Additional installment payment to the school district t 
over the Federal share of project costs are then, as provided in section 206 of 
Publie Law 815, authorized 


Construction activities 


has been assigned 


During construction, the field engineer to whom the project 
nakes periodic onsite inspections. The frequency and detail of these inspections 
lepends on the size and character of the project and the quality of supervision 
eing given it by the school district and the architect In normal circumstances 
hese inspections are made at monthly intervals, sometimes more frequently 
lependent upon onsite conditions. During his inspections, the field engineer 

1) Prepares a periodic construction report, showing percentages of project 
ompletion and noting any instances which may be observed in which the plans 
r specifications are not being followed or in which there are violations of the 
erms upon which Federal aid was authorized for the project. 

2) Checks the status of the construction account to insure that Federal funds 
ave been properly deposited therein and that funds have not beer liverted 
from the project. 

3) Concurs in authorized disbursements from the construction account 

t) Spot-checks compliance with statutory wage rate and labor standard 

requirements. 

(5) Inspect items of delivered equipment to determine that they conform to 
pecifications and are in good condition 

When the project is approximately 50 percent complete, the field engineer 
otifies the regional office and the regional office recommends to the ce 
the release of an additional payment of the Federal grant. T 
ertifies to the Office of Education that the proiect is 50 percent 
basis of which the Office of Education arranges for the payment 
listrict of an additional installment of the Federal share of project cost 

During the course of constructior . nprovect changes or ct ~ 
tion contract are proposed, as needed, by the school district; are reviewed and 
‘commented upon bv the field engineer; and forwarded to the regional office for 
ipproval. The regional office may approve minor changes in the project 

struction contract, securing concurrence from the local representative of the 
Office of Fducation when educational features of the project may be affected 
Major changes are cleared with the local representative of the Office of Fducatio 
and then submitted to the central office for consultation with and approval by the 
headquarters office of the Office of Educatior 


anges m the 


or 


30739 53——31 
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When the project is complete, a joint inspection is made by the field engine 
and the local representative of the Office of Education. The inspection report 
includes— 

(1) A final project report, giving the actual construction schedule, actua 
costs, sources of funds expended, and a brief description of the complet 
facility. 

(2) A report on the status of the construction account. 

(3) Copies of resolutions or statements by the school district with respect 
to project completion, liquidated damages, project payments, and current 
obligations. 

(4) A physical inventory of nonexpendable property purchased with project 
funds, 

Upon receipt of the final inspection report, and after necessary followu) 
action is complete and a determination has been made as to the amount actuall) 
due the schoo! district as final payment on the Federal share of project costs, th 
regional office notifies the central office that the project is complete and that th« 
final payment should be made by the Office of Education. Copies of the final 
report are furnished the regional auditor, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for use in connection with his audit of the project. 


Equipment 


At an appropriate stage, usually during construction, the school district sul 
mits a list of equipment to be purchased with project funds to the local repre- 
sentative of the Office of Education. Upon approval by him, copies of the list 
are sent to the HHFA regional office. 

The regional office checks the estimated cost against the equipment budget 
and, when assured that the cost comes within the budget, advises the applicant 
to proceed with the procurement of equipment, 

After the school district has received bids for equipment, a set of the proposed 
contract documents, together with a certificate by the school district’s attorney 
that the awards do not conflict with any State or local law, is furnished th« 
regional office. The regional office concurs in the contract awards, provid 
(1) that there have been no irregularities in the proceedings, (2) awards are mad 
to the lowest responsible bidders, and (3) the awards are within the scope of 
project approval and budgeted equipment costs. Otherwise, the matter is 
referred to the central office which, in consultation with the Office of Education, 
determines the action to be taken. 


FEDERAL SCHOOL PROJECTS UNDER SECTION 204 OF PUBLIC LAW 815 


Section 204 of Public Law 815 covers the construction of school facilities by 
the Federal Government on federally owned lands. 

The Federal agency whose activities necessitate the construction of such school 
facilities submits its application to the Office of Education. Copies of the appli- 
cation are furnished the central office, CFSO, and the HHFA regional office 


Preliminary development 


As soon as the Office of Education has determined the extent of the needfand 
that the need should be met through the construction of a Federal school under 
Public Law 815, it so advises the central office, CFSO. The central office instructs 
the regional office to meet with representatives of the applicant agency, the 
Office of Education, and the State and local school authorities concerned for the 
purpose of (1) determining the general nature of the project, (2) selecting a site, 
and (3) agreeing on an outline of specifications and standards for the proposed 
school. 

Following general agreement on these items, the regional office develops cost 
estimates and submits a project report to the central office covering— 

(1) A general description of the major architectual and structural features 
of the proposed facility. 

(2) A general description of the site upon which construction is proposed, 
together with reference to any specific problems with respect to the location 
or use of the site. 

(3) An estimate of the cost of building and equipping the facility. 

The regional office report is reviewed in the central office, CFSO, as to conform- 
ance with the determination of need made by the Office of Education, conformanc« 
with general program policies with respect to ineligible features and the provisions 
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of mimimum facilities, suitability of the structure and site proposed, and 


ableness of the cost estimate. \ report, describing the proposed project ar 
mating its cost, is then submitted bv central office, CI’SO, to the Office 


lit 


tion. Final project approval is the responsibility of the Offic 


Preconstr 


Upon receipt of notice of project approval and reservation of project 
the Office of Education, the central office authorizes the regional office to 
with the planning and construction of t approved project 

As soon as authorization to proceed is 1 ved in the ergional office, a « 
for architectural services is negotiated. 

The architect is instructed to prepare preliminary plans and specification 
forming to the project approval and the agreements theretofore reaches 
design of the facility Such additional consultations as are necessary 
agreement on the preliminary plans are held between the regional offic 
architect, the applicant agency, the local representative of the Office of Education 
and State and local educational authorities 

When the preliminary plar 8 and specifications are con plete d, the Vv are reviews 1 
bv the regional office to insure that the objec tives of the project are being met 
within the funds provided. After the regional office concurs in the preliminary 
plans and specifications, the architect is instructed to prepare final plans and 
spec ifications, together with the necessary construction contract decuments 

In order that provision for minimum wage rates may be made in the contract 
as required by the Davis Bacon Act, the regional office prepares a list of the classi- 
fications of laborers and mechanics which will be required on the project, obtains 
data with respect to the prevailing local wage rates applicable to these classifica- 
tions, and submits these data to the central office. The central office transmits 
the data to the Department of Labor and forwards the decision of the Secretary of 
Labor to the regional office. 

The regional office also secures a permit from the applicant agency giving 
HHFA and its contractors right of entry to the project site. 

When the architect has completed the final plans and specifications and the 
proposed contract documents copies are furnished the central office, applicant 
agency, local representative of the Office of Education, and State and local educa 
tional authorities. 

The regional office reviews the final plans and specification and the proposed 
contract documents, taking into consideration the comments of the applicant 
agency, Office of Education, and State and local authorities and such instructions 
as it may have received as a result of the central office review, to assure that 

(1) The facility planned is structurally adequate and conforms to the 
objectives and limitations of the approved project. 

(2) The plans and specifications cover all necessary work, permit fully 
competitive bids, and clearly described the materials and workmanship 
required. 

(3) The contract documents conform to statutory and regulatory require- 
ments with respect to Federal construction contracts. 

After approval of the plans, specifications, and contract documents, the regional 
office advertises for bids. 

Bids are opened publicly and the construction contract is awarded by the 
regional office to the lowest responsible bidder. As soon as the successful bidder 
has executed the contract and furnished the required performance and payment 
bonds, he is authorized to proceed with the work. 


Construction activities 


The field engineer to whom the project is assigned is responsible for seeing 
that the architect and his resident engineer provide adequate supervision and 
inspection of the project to assure completion of construction in accordance wit! 
the plans, specifications, and contract. The field engineer, through frequent 
visits to the project, maintains close contact with the architect and his resident 
engineer, and himself makes such inspections of the work as are necessary to 
insure that the terms and conditions of the contract, particularly with respect to 
rate of progress, contract payments, structural sufficiency, workmanship, and 
materials, are being fully met. 

The field engineer, on the basis of his inspections, approves the contractor’s 
estimates of monthly progress payments earned. Upon approval by the field 
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engineer, the estimates are reviewed by the regional office contracting officer 
and scheduled for payment. 

The field engineer also checks, from time to time, the contractor's compliance 
with statutory wage rate and labor standards requirements. 

Project changes or changes in the construction contract are proposed, as needed 
by the architect or the field engineer. The regional office may approve minor 
changes. Major changes are submitted to the central office for consultation wit} 
and action by, the Office of Education. 

When a completed portion of an unfinished facility is urgently needed for 
immediate Occupancy, a joint inspection is made by the field engineer and the 
local representative of the Office of Education. If the completed portion of the 
facility is suitable for immediate use, the consent of the contractor for such use is 
obtained by the field engineer. 

Final inspection of the completed project is made jointly by the field engineer 
and the local representative of the Office of Edueation. The architect, contractor, 
and applicant agency usually participate. As a result of the final inspection, the 
field engineer submits a report to the regional office showing 

(1) Date of the inspection and the persons participating 

(2) That the work was found to be complete, in accordance with the 
contract 

(3) That the local representative is willing to accept custody of the facility 

(4) As an attachment, an inventory of nonexpendable project property 

If items of construction are found to be incomplete during the final inspection, 
they are brought to the attention of the contractor for remedial action before he is 
released from the contract. 

The approval of the final estimate of the contractor constitute acceptance of the 
project for the Government. The project is then transferred to, and accepted by, 
the local representative of the Office of Education. 

The final project report, showing the starting and completion date on each 
construction contract, final costs, and related data with respect to the project, 
is prepared in the regional office. The final report, together with the contractor’s 
and architect’s release and an inventory of nonexpendable property, is forwarded 
to the central office. The central office submits the final report to the Office of 
Education and the project file is closed, 


, 
Equipme nt 


The regional office, after consultation with the local representative of the Office 
of Education, the applicant agency, and State and local educational authorities, 
determines the general type and quantity of equipment items to be purchased 
for the project. 

Equipment items included in store stock catalogs or Federal Supply Service 
schedules, or which are to be purchased in large quantities, are procured through 
requisition on the General Services Administration. Other items are purchased 
direct by the regional office. 

The list of equipment to be purchased must be approved by the local repre- 
sentative of the Office of Education. Specialized types of equipment also require 
central-office approval. 

The field engineer, during his regular inspections of the project, inspects equip- 
ment received to ascertain that it is in accordance with the specifications and has 
been delivered in good condition. The field engineer’s report of inspection forms 
the basis for the scheduling by the regional office of payments to the suppliers. 


METHOD OF APPLYING FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Sewarp. A school district in a federally impacted area files 
with the Office of Education a request for financial assistance in the 
construction of school facilities. The Commissioner of Education 
issues to the school district, if a qualified case, an “entitlement of 
funds’’ based on the various formulas contained in the act. We are 
then advised of the amount of such entitlement. 

The school district then prepares and submits to one of our field 
offices an application for a specific construction project. That 
application outlines the scope of the proposed work, the type of 
construction desired, an estimate of the cost, from what source and 
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in What amount from a monetary standpoint the district proposes 
to participate, the location of the proposed site, evidence of title to the 
site, a citation to its authority to construct, maintain, and operat 

the proposed school, and as r pertinent detail 

That material is examined in our field office and a recommendatii 
based on the enemer ring fi ane ial, and leca] asp ects of the a ct 
submitted to our ce ntral oflice. We here review the findings of 
field and prepare a recommendation to the Commissioner of E 

Upon the proven of th proj ct by the Commissioner 
our field office and t chool district are advised The 
trict then employs its architect who prepares the detailed 
specifications. The architect’s contract is examined 
in by our regional office. Plans and specifications are 
mitted to the State dé partment of education, the field represen 
of the Office of Education, and to our regional office 

There they are checked for conformity to the project 
by the Office of Education, for structural soundness, f 
ability to competitive bidding, for nonrestrictive us¢ 1 rf 
and other items. When approved, the school district is authorized 
to advertise for bids. 

The district is also provided with the wage rates predetermined 
the Secretary of Labor for use in the construction of the project 
After bids are received, tabulated, and the low bidder determined 
the school district awards the contract subject to the concurrence of 
our regional office. 

Before concurring in the award the regional office examines the 
tabulation of bids, the proposed award of the ty the bond or 


by 


bonds for performance, the necessary resolutions by the governing 
body of the school district, etc. When approved the contract is 
official. The field engineer works out with the architect and con- 


tractors the schedule of operations. 


INSPECTIONS 


When work is undertaken, the field engineer makes periodic inspec 
tions to insure that the work done, and materials used, are in con- 
formity with the contract as regards type, quality, scope, and work 
manship; that wage rates paid are in accord with the approved 
schedule ; approves or modifies the nec essary change orders; checks 
and recommends payments to the school district from the Federal 
allocation; checks all payments made on behalf of the project from 
the construction account; and performs other items of work as may 
be necessary in the accomplishment of the project. 

The regional office works with the local school district in th 
preparation of the equipment schedules, the advertising and award of 
contracts for equipment, and the inventory and payment therefor 

The final inspection, acceptance of the work and certification for 
final payment, together with the final report on the project is the 
responsibility of our field force. 

In the case of projects under sections 203 and 204, which are in 
all cases Federal jobs throughout, the full respousibilities for all 
operations are in the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
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TOTAL APPROPRIATED UNDER PUBLIC LAW 815 


Under the authority of Public Law 815, a total of $341,500,000 has 
been appropriated for the construction of schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities. At the present rate of local financial participa- 
tion, an additional $110 million is going into the school construction 
program—a total building outlay in excess of $450 million. As of 
the end of March 1953, a total of 1,321 fund reservations had been 
received from the Office of Education and OE has advised us that the 
total number of school projects will reach 1,350. Of this number, 
1,235 will be constructed with Federal assistance by local school 
districts and 115 temporary and permanent schools will be built by 
the Federal Government on Federal property. As of March 31, con- 
struction had started on 671 of these projects and 109 had been com- 
pleted. Two hundred twenty more are substantially completed. 
We have not closed out the final reports. 

I offer for the record at this time tables I and II which contain the 
detail of workload estimates for the school-construction program, 
showing by fiscal quarters the actual and estimated rate of progress 
through the fund reservation, project plan analysis, construction 
start, and completion stages. 

These tables show first, that the peak of preconstruction activity 
was reached during the second quarter of the current fiscal year and 
second, that the peak of construction activity will cover the first two 
quarters of the fiscal year 1954. In the 3 months’ period ending 
September 30, 1953, it is estimated that an average of 749 school 
projects will be under construction. The average drops slightly to 
738 during the second quarter of the fiscal year. 

Senator Tuyr. Those will be supplied for the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


TaBLE I,.—Workload of school construction program under Public Law 815, 
noncumulative by quarter (actual through Mar. 31, 19538 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 


Sept. 30,! Dec. 31, Mar. 31, June 30,/Sept. 30,) Dee. 31,, Mar. 31, June 30, 
1952 1952 1953 1953 1953 1953 1954 1954 


Non-Federal projects (202 
Fund reservations 
HHFA report on appli 

cations 
Construction starts _- 
Project completions 
Average under con- 
struction 

Federal projects (203, 204 
Fund reservations. 
HHFA report on project 

plan 
Construction starts. 
Project completions 
Average under con- | 
struction be 

Total projects (202, 203, 204): 
Fund reservations. 
HHFA report... d 
Construction starts_ . -- 
Project completions 
Average under con- | 

struction 
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Il.— Workload of school construction program under I lic Lau 816, 
cumulative by quarter (actual through Mar. 31, 1958) 


Fiscal year 1953 Fiscal year 1954 
Fiscal 
year 1952, 
June 30, Dee Mar. | June | Sept Dee Mar 
1952 3l, $1 30, 30, 31 3l, 


1953 | 1953 | 1983 | 1954 


Non-Federal projects 
202): 
Fund reservations 
HHFA report on ap 
plications 
Construction starts 
Completions 
Federal projects (203, 204 
Fund reservations 
HHFA report on pro 
ject pla 
Construction starts 
Project completio 
otal projects 
204 
Fund reservatio 
HHFA report 
Constructio 
Project con 


TABLE III School construction 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 Estimate, 1954 


Man-years| Amount n-y Amount Man-years| Amount 


rechnical services: 

Engineering $306, 042 $408, 300 ¢ $581, 400 
Legal 3.3 20, 790 45, 900 3 5, 600 
Project accounting and 

audit 28, 234 10. i 58, 100 : 47, 000 
Financial analysi 2 19, 000 3 19, 900 { 19, 000 

Subtotal, technical serv 

ices 3 532, 106. 0 


Supporting services 117, 6 7, 24.0 
Total personal services l 191 l 7 130.0 


Other objects of expense 

rravel 

Transportation of tl 

Communications services 

Rents and utilities ser 
ices 

Printing and reproduc- 
tion 

Other contractual serv- 
ices 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 

Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal, other objects 


Total, school construc- 
tion... 35. 5 ) my) 130.0 


Recapitulation, personal serv- 
ices: 
Departmental 2é . 55, 000 
es annie 95 5, 000 


Total..... 7 000 
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TECHNICAL 





SERVICES 


The budget request for technical services for the school-constructio 
program for the fiscal year 1954 is $900,000. This request does n 
involve the appropriation of additional funds. It is an maarenee 
the existing limitation on the amount of administrative expenses w! 
may be incurred out of program funds previously appropriated 

The $900,000 estimate will fund an average employment of 13 
The staffing level indicated in table III, the administrative exper 
summary, provides for 91 man-years of engineering skills out of | 
total of 106 allocated to technical services. As the peak of preco 
struction activities passes, demands on engineering time, particular 
for site inspection and engineering supervision of construction acti 
ties, become the most significant portion of the staff activity. 

Senator Ture. How many were employed in this same field at or 
time? When was your peak? 

Mr. Sewarp. Our peak has not been reached; it is just bei 
reached. Last year our employment in the engineering and techni: 
field was 84.2 

Senator THye. When do you expect a decrease? 

Mr. Sewarp. Beginning in the third quarter of fiscal 1954 

Senator THyr. You may proceed. 

Mr.Sewarp. The comparative summary shows declining staff 
services in almost every area except engineering which increases ir 
direct proportion to the level of construction activity. 

There is one further thing I would like to say before the genera 
questioning, and that is that the request we are discussing today dov 
not relate to the expanded program of school construction recently) 
recommended by the administration for congressional consideration 
The estimate before the committee relates solely to the cost of provid 
ing technical services during the fiscal vear 1954 under existing legis 
lative authorization. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you, sir. 





Orrick OF VocATIONAL REHABILITATION 


PAYMENTS 





TO STATES 


STATEMENTS OF MISS MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR; DONALD 
H. DABELSTEIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, PROGRAM; JOSEPH 
HUNT, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR AND CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE 
PLANS AND GRANTS; MRS. EMILY M. LAMBORN, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF, DIVISION OF STATE PLANS AND GRANTS, AND M. A. 
STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
Payments to States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico): For payments 
to States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) in accordance with thi 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended (29 U.S. C., ch. 4), including payments, 
in accordance with regulations of the [Administrator] Secretary, for one-half of 
necessary expenditures for the acquisition of vending stands or other equipment 
in accordance with section 3 (a) (3) (C) of said Act for the use of blind persons, 
such stands or other equipment to be controlle ‘d by the State ageney [$22,250 
000] $23,000,000, of which not to exceed [$190,000] $195,000 shall be availab 
to the [Federal Security Administrator] Secretary of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare for providing rehabilitation services to disabled residents of the District 
of Columbia, as authorized by section 6 of said Act, which latter amount shall be 
available for administrative expenses in connection with providing such services 
in the District of Columbia: Provided, That not to exceed 15 per centum of the 
appropriation shal! be used for administrative purposes: Provided further, That 
after payment of amounts certified to be due for prior fiscal years, the funds herein 


appropriated shall be ap vortioned among the States in accordance with Regulations 


promulgated by the Secretary to insure equitable maintenance and improvement of 
State programs; and the obligat on of the Unit ‘ slo any State under such ict 
fo fiscal jear 1954 shall not erceed the amount appor d to such State 
Payments to States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico), next sue 
ceeding fiseal vear: For making, after May 31 of the current fiscal vear, payments 
to States in accordance with the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended 
including the objects specif d in the preceding paragraph . for the first quarte 
of the next succeeding fiseal vear such sums as may be necessary, the obligati 
incurred and the expenditures made thereunder to be charged to the appropriatior 
therefor for that fiseal year: Provided, That the payments made pursuant to thi 
paragraph shall not exceed the amount paid t at for the first quat 
the current fiseal vear 


tmounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimat 1, 500, 000 22, 2 23, 000, 000 
Available from subsequent year appropriation 4, 635, 967 : 200. 000 
Available in prior year 2, 707 , 067 290, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 85, 000 F 85, 000 


Total available for obligation 21. 588, 260 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 2, 320 


Obligations incurred 21, 585, 22, 989, 03: 


NOTE Reimbursements from non- Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for its share 
of the costs of the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service (29 S.C. 39 


Obligations by activities 


Jescription 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1944 estir 


1. Purchase of case services 
(a) Hospital and medical care, appliances 
physical restoration services }, 607, 923 $3, 695, 079 3, 862, 221 
(b) Training 121, 679 3, 0R5, 890 L5G. 224 
c) Other 2. O95, 256 3. 205, 730 }, 363, 870 
2. Counseling, guidance, and placement service 10, 079, 843 KOT ) 10, 814, 480 


State administration 777, 979 55 1, 888, 205 
Total obligations chargeable to appropriation of the I 1, 582, 680 12, 335, 000 3, 085, 000 
g pproy ‘ 
Net change in obligations chargeable to appropriati 
ind subsequent years 3, 260 654, 033 


Obligations incurred 55, 940 22, 989, 033 23, 085, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate} 1954 estin 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 


Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 3, 800 
Part-time and temporary positions 1, 245 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 378 
Total personal services... 5, 423 
Travel , 899 
Communication services , 425 
Printing and reproduction. . 518 
Other contractual services 5, 620 
Supplies and materials 568 
Equipment 441 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. . 21, 319, 827 22, 714, 033 
Taxes and assessments 219 


Obligations incurred 21, 585, 940 22, 989, 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is “Payments to States, Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation,” for which we have an estimate for $23 
million, an increase of $750,000 over the 1953 appropriations. 

We have received a revision in the language estimate, a revision 
which has previously met with concerted opposition from the Congress 
to make available the current-year appropriation for prior-year oblia 
gations. 

During the 80th Congress the House committee expressed its dis 
approval of this approach, as did the Senate committee, to this so 
called open-end appropriation. The proposed revision just submitted 
would limit, after this one last time, any State’s entitlement to Federal 
funds for a particular year to the amount apportioned to that State 
during that fiscal year, but contains a clause to permit them to first 
take care of 1953 obligations, and then to apportion the balance. 

We are very happy to have you with us, Miss Switzer. You may 
proceed. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Miss Switzer. I have prepared a couple of statements. I have 
one statement on the program as a whole in the States and it is rather 
long because I did it for the record not thinking perhaps it would be 
best to read it. I can do whatever you like. It takes about a half an 
hour. 

Senator THyer. Assuming we were to place it in the record, then 
would you highlight it? We will place this complete statement in th 
record and then you amplify what you would deem the highlights in 
the question. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mary E. Swirzer, Director, OrricE or VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


Vocational rehabilitation: What the program is.—There are at least 2 millio 
Americans, now disabled and unable to work, who could be restored to jobs and 
independence. Each year, some 250,000 more join this group as a result of acci- 
dents and disease. 
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The Federal-State program of voacational rehabilitation was established to 
restore such disabled civilians to employment. Originated in 1920, this program 
today serves handicapped individuals in every State of the Union, as well as 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia. In fiscal year 1952 
nearly 64,000 disabled persons were rehabilitated and placed in suitable jobs 

Each State operates its own program and determines the size, the amount of 
financing, and the scope of its work Two types of State agencies 
handicapped through this program. In every State, the Territories, an 
trict of Columbia, there is a general agency for vocational rehabilitatio: 
all types of disabled clients. By requirement of Federal law, these 4 
function under the direction of the State board of vocational educatio1 
States, there also is a special agency for rehabilitation of the blind; the 
usually are a part of a State commission for the blind, or a divisio 
of the State department of public welfare or comparable Stat 

A philosophy.—This program operates on the basis of certain fundamental pri 
ciples. First and foremost is the conviction, born of the experience of 25 | 
that the existence of a disability does not mean the absence of ability to d 
while, productive work. The best interests of the disabled person, 

State and National Governments and of the society in which we live will | 
by providing handicapped individuals with the services they need to 
their limitations and live active lives, earn a living, and assume the 
bilities of self-sufficient American citizens 

The responsibilities assumed by our governmental institutions for rehal 
of the disabled can best be discharged through a joint State-Federal p1 
which each State may gear its work to its needs and its resources, and in 
Federal Government serves as a catalytic agent, distilling from the experience of 
the State programs and other rehabilitation activities the best techniques, proved 
in practice, and providing to the States a sense of unity, coherence, and progr: 
in the work they do. 

To secure the most and the best services for the ha: dicapped, there must be 
close and constant cooperation between the public program of vocational ri 
habilitation and the voluntary and private groups devoted to this and related 
fields. 

What the program does.—Services are arranged for the handicapped through the 
counselors of State rehabilitation agencies, located at offices throughout the States 
These trained counselors work with the disabled individual to determine what 
services he needs and to draw up a plan for him. The particular services which 
the State vocational rehabilitation agencies may provide include, in add 
counseling and job placement, such ‘‘case’”’ services as medical examinations to 
determine eligibility, physical restoration services to remove or reduce physical and 
mental disabilities, artificial limbs and other appliances, training and training ma 
terials needed to learn a trade or calling, occupational tools and equipment, and 
maintenance and transportation With the exception of training and medical ex- 
aminations to determine eligibility, these case services are furnished at public 
expense only to the extent that the individual client cannot afford to pay for them 
himself. 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Act authorizes payments to each State, which 
has an approved plan for vocational rehabilitation, of the amounts the Secretary 
determines to be necessary for (1) administration and the guidance and placement 
of disabled individuals (what we ordinarily refer to as the 100-percent items) and 
(2) 50 percent of the necessary costs of rehabilitation case services. It also 
authorizes the payment of the necessary cost of providing vocational rehabilita- 
tion to disabled individuals certified to the State by the Secretary as war-disabled 
civilians. 


ition to 


THE INVESTMENT IN REHABILITATION 


In the face of the Nation’s money requirements to maintain adequate 
power, to exert influencial leadership for peace and to meet domestie need 
share the national concern for judicious spending of Federal funds. We 
constantly aware of the humane considerations inherent in this progra tI 
questions of man’s responsibility to his less fortunate 
for this 1s a program devoted to the needs of huma 
responsibility also to examine the economics of rehabilitation, 

There are three principal facts to be considered in relating the public costs of 
disabled people to rehabilitation. First, we need to look at those who now are 
maintained at public expense because they are disabled and unablk rovid 
for themselves, and compare the cost ontinuing this 
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the cost of rehabilitating them to the point of self-support Second. we sh 


consider what means can be adopted to prevent additional thousands of persor 
now disabled but not vet reduced to the place where they must ask for pub! 
aid, from being added to the welfare rolls And, finally, we should look at th: 
effects upon the publie treasuries when disabled men and women become taxpayer 

The reduction of public dependency First let us look at the bill whic! 
Nation now is paying to maintain disabled people who cannot support themselve 
Here are the figures on the annual pavments (Federal and State funds) made 
during the vear ended November 30, 1952, for persons who were dependent a 
result of disability: $135 million: Aid to dependent children (where one or bot! 
parents are disabled and unable to support their children); $59 million: Aid t 
the blind: $77.7 million: Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: $114.' 
million: General assistance (payments to disabled only, who receive two-thir 
of the total general assistance grants 

This expenditure for disabled people totals about $387 million per 
meet their bare minimum needs through the public assistance progran 
us some insight into the huge financial burden we are carrying—the recurr 
month-after-month bill we are paying for disability. 

Obviously, not all of these people can be rehabilitated, but a substantial pro 
portion can be, including even many of those classed as permanently and totall 
disabled Year by vear, the State rehabilitation agencies are returning ar 
increasing number of disabled public-assistance recipients to self-support an: 
economic independence 

Here, in the words of the State agencies themselves, are some of the results 

Viontana “12 percent of the 378 men and women rehabilitated last vea 
were public-relief recipients. It was costing the taxpayers of Montana over 
$64,000 annually to support in idleness these persons who were later returned t 
employment and self-sufficiency through rehabilitation. 

“In the same period, 11 patients of the State hospital and 6 inmates of the 
State training school were removed from these institutions and established 
suitable work It cost the State at least $15,000 a vear to maintain this number 
of persons at these institutions. 

“Thus, at least $80,000 was saved the taxpayers of Montana last year throug! 
the rehabilitation program. The social gain in self-esteem and happiness cann 
be reduced to dollars and cents, but is of even greater importance. 

“Does rehabilitation pay? There can be but one answer.” 

(Source: Montana Rehabilitation Review, vol. II, No. 4, December 1952 
Illinois.—‘‘There is great economic gain both to the rehabilitant and to societ 


when the handicapped are made employable. The increased earnings tell the 
story: 


Average annual earnings before $608 
Average annual earnings after 2, 462 
Average gain in annual earnings 1, 853 
Total eeconomie gain of 4,049 who were rehabilitated 7, 503, 930 


“Considering the above figures and counting the cost of relief or the burden of 
dependence, actual or potential, it is obvious that our program returns to society 
within a few vears (in tax money which is saved and in inereased taxes paid by 
our emploved clients) more than the program costs. The average cost of reha 
bilitating these clients was $441; this cost oecurs only once, the economic and 
social returns go on for as many vears as the rehabilitants work.” 

(Source: Illinois 1952 Annual Report, p. 9.) 

California “Savings in public funds in one county alone thus far resulting 
directly from activities of the project as reported by BVR, are an estimated 
$2,690 monthly The combined monthly ANC budgets of those already rehabili- 
tated at time of closure was approximately $2,600 or $31,200 when projected on 
a vearly basis. Earnings of the rehabilitated parent after completion of training 
averaged $58 per week. Total cost to the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
for rehabilitating these individuals was about $5,500. The significance of these 
figures is obvious. Rehabilitating public assistance recipients is one of the 
soundest investments that can be made with public funds.” 

Source: ANC Pilot Project Progress Report No. 4—California Bureau of 
Vocational Rehabilitation.) 

Minnesota.—“The principle of developing self-reliance and economic ind 
pendence is well illustrated in results with public assistance cases: 
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Number of relief cases rehabilitated 
Number of dependents 

Annual cost on relief 

Rehabilitation cost 

\nnual earnings 

faxes paid 


“Removal 
funds for « 

Source 

Vermont 
costs the town an 
port them and perha 
he handl 

“During the 1950 
were already depende: 


f 4 
ness of t 


amily, town, or State 
$89,100; Federal, $149,461 
employment after rehabilit 
the 252 already dependent, estim: 
than the cost ol rehabilitatior 
gone On tor years ll 
\lso, it can be added tha 
tax money for his support.” 
(Source: Vermont General Agency Biennial Report, 1950 
The experiences in these and the other States demonstrate 
of a doubt that vocational rehabilitation has the ability t ! 
disability among a sizable portion of public assistance recipients 
exactly at this time the maximum number wh 
opportunities are so vast that we have been more devoted 
services than to gathering precise statisti We do know, 
present size of our program operation will not permit us to ma 
modest inroad into this major problem We have attacked the 


ve are cony inced that vocational rehabilitati pul lic as 


bility to help solve publie problems Yet ou ‘rts so far 
can be done; we cannot make a comprehensi 


attack O1 


portion with the financial resources now at disposal 
Prevention of dependency As a second st elec 
us the significance of preventing dependency 
of disability dependency by confining our efl 
relief rolls. It is equally important that disal 
they are reduced to dependency on public assistan itherwise 
a continuing supply of needy disabled to take the places of those 
and removed from the public rolls Failure to prevent dependency, 
to reduce it, would be like treating the spmptoms and ignoring the 
Last year, of the 64,000 persons rehabilitated by the States, almost 52,000 
were dependent upon someone [ol their s ipport Exeluding the direct recipient 
of public relief, almost 45,000 were dependent upon their families 
some other source Naturally, these sources of support will not conti: id 
nitely When family funds give out, or disease or accident strikes the breadwinner 
then the last refuge is the welfare grant 
A neighbor friend of mine illustrates t 
employed as a nurse for many years 
extremely disabled to the extent that he has great difficulty in even taking care 
of his personal needs. ‘They have no children As long as the wi nues to 
work, the two of them will manage, without requiring the financial aic ‘thers 


But when she is no longer able to work, or if he outlives her. what is to tecome of 
, me f 


his point well Che wife is. and has been 
, 


} 

I 

Her husband. a vietir ' : +; : 
I Ishé Raf of poliomve is, is 


the husband? Like most families faced with the added expenses of a severely 
disabling condition, they have not been able to set aside enough funds to provide 
for him. 

This illustration could apply over and over s among the families of the 
45,000 individuals I mentioned before—if t ndepend e had not 
restored through rehabilitation last year 

Financial returns Rehabilitation is more than an expenditure 
investment which produces tangible dollar returns, along with the human re 

This ean best be demonstrated by the 64,000 disabled men and women wl 


rehabilitated and placed in suitable jobs through the program during 1952 
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Before rehabilitation, these 64,000 disabled persons earned at the annual rate of 
$17 million. After rehabilitation, their earnings increased to $115 million—a 600 
percent increase in earning power. They will pay over $10 million in Federal 
income taxes in the first year after rehabilitation. During the next 3 vears, the 
will return to the Federal Treasury more money than the Federal Government 
spent for their rehabilitation. For each Federal dollar spent for their rehabilita- 
tion, they will return $10 to the Federal Government in taxes. 

These three factors—the reduction of dependency, the prevention of dependen: 
and the financial benefits that grow out of an aggressive program of rehabilita 
tion—should be the foundations of our consideration when we undertake to de 
termine the scope of vocational rehabilitation in this country No business cor 
siders its capital outlay or its operating expenses except in terms of the yield, past 
and future. We cannot view the work of this public program objectively without 
understanding that the investment in rehabilitation yields very real benefits ir 
terms of reducing the cost of supporting disabled people on relief rolls, in terms of 
preventing the accrual of more and more disability costs, and in terms of creati 
among disabled persons the ability to live actively, work productively and shoulder 
their share of the tax burden as self-sufficient citizens. 


REHABILITATION SERVICES TO THE DISABLED 


I feel that we should take a look at some of the features of the program itself 
the actual work being done to bring the helpless back into the world of work and 
to transform consumers of public funds into producers of taxes. 

While all States provide basic rehabilitation services, still each State decides 
for itself where emphasis is needed to meet the needs of their own people Asa 
result, we find that one State may be doing outstanding work for one type of 
disability, while a neighboring State has led the way in serving a different group. 
Here are some examples of success in special fields, in the States with which you 
are most familiar. 

The state agency in I}linois has attained a position of national leadership in the 
rehabilitation of persons with epilepsy. With modern drugs it is possible for 
some 85 percent of the epilepties in this country to live normal lives and to carry 
on in useful occupations. Illinois has done something about this challenge. 
During a 5-vear period, they provided complete rehabilitation services for 1,261 
epileptics. At last report, 693 were rehabilitated and gainfully employed. An- 
other 112 were completing their rehabilitation programs or awaiting placement in 
jobs. In close collaboration with Dr. Frederick A. Gibbs, professor of neurolog) 
at the University of Illinois Medical School and a national authority on epilepsy, 
the program has proved that most of those who are afflicted with this disease can 
live actively and productively if a sound, complete rehabilitation program is 
provided. 

Virginia has established the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center at Fisher- 
ville which is a landmark in the development of adequate rehabilitation services, 
particularly for the severely disabled. Here it is possible to have a thorough 
evaluation of the needs of the disabled individual and to coordinate the restoration 
of his physical capacities with the vocational training needed to fit him for employ- 
ment. Starting with a handful of clients in November 1947, the center now serves 
between 300 and 400 clients atatime. Not only Virginia residents are benefited at 
this center: nearby States, like West Virginia and Pennsylvania, and even States 
as far away as Wyoming, send severely disabled individuals who need compre 
hensive center services to the Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center. 

Alabama has also pioneered in center development, including centers for the 
blind. The division of rehabilitation in Alabama, in cooperation with Tuskegee 
Institute and Andrew Memorial Hospital, has set up a rehabilitation center for 
the treatment and vocational training of severely disabled Negroes. The services 
of this center are being utilized by many of the State rehabilitation agencies ir the 
South and Southeast. The Alabama rehabilitation agency in cooperation with 
the State school for the blind has developed at Talladega a rehabilitation center 
where blind persons are prepared to meet and perform the daily demands of living 
in a sighted world. 

Only a few States have established centers such as these and the number of 
centers under private auspices is few indeed. State agencies are, however, 
utilizing these established centers to the limit of their resources. For example, in 
Minnesota, the State agency is developing its work with the St. Paul Rehabilita 
tion Center and the Swedish Hospital Center in Minneapolis. At the same time 
under the leadership of Dr. Frank Krusen of the Mayo Clinic the State rehabilita- 
tion agency has joined with other community agencies in sponsoring and develop 
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ing a comprehensive service and teaching center at the University Medical Center 

As a teaching center, it should contribute much toward reducing the shortage of 
physicians and therapists trained in the techniques of rehabilitation. The Minne- 
sota rehabilitation agency has also joined with the State division of public 
institutions in strengthening vocational rehabilitation services to patients dis- 

harged from mental hospitals, as a part of the State’s overall program for the care 
management of the mentally ill 

Other States, such as New Mexico, have given special attention to the 1 
if public-welfare recipients who are disabled. For one group of 40 pers 
were on relief, the New Mexico vocational rehabilitation agency provided rehalt 
tation services and restored them to jobs For t! persons from the ai 
lependent children rolls, the dollars and cent ' : f ADK 

ents, $34,242 (annual rate, a continuir { 
$10,536 (a one-time expenditure) 

West Virginia and California are making statewide surveys of the 
potentialities among disabled parents on aid to dependent childre 

re ascertaining not only the numbers who may be rehabilitated but the 

xtent of the problems involved. The West Virginia project is now wel 
vay and a preliminary screening is being made of the first 3,000 referrals 
California agency reports there are over 6,000 potential cases of this kind a 
that: “Furthermore, our study has indicated that these cases will present complex 
problems to a degree not experienced in the regular agency work. The pro- 
longed dependency and the lack of adequate diagnosis and medical care. compli- 
cated by psychological factors difficult to define and isolate, will clearly make 
these cases time consuming and undoubtedly much more expensive in terms of 
case service expenditures than the normal caseload * * *.” 

The California rehabilitation agency in cooperation with the State department 
of mental health has established a special program to demonstrate that by intro- 
dueing vocational rehabilitation to patients in mental hospitals, patient stay can 
be reduced and better and more sustained adjustment in the community can be 
achieved. 

Idaho, having a large geographical area in proportion to its population 
emphasized a service which the State is especially well prepared to provide—the 
training of the disabled for jobs 

North Dakota, which like Idaho covers a large geographical area, has veloped 
special services to patients who are to be di d from tub is sanatoria 
and is also providing increased rehabilitation ortunities for recipients of the 
permanent and total disability category of public assi The State director 
of vocational rehabilitation, as a member of ¢ ‘ f is appointed by 
the legislature, is assuming a leadership role in il lucing a rehabilitation 
approach to the treatment of alcoholism. 

Beginning several years ago, Georgia decided to invest a substantial amount of 
its State financial resources in its program ot vocational rehabilitation As a 
result, the rehabilitation agency has been able to purchase for a substantia imber 


of severely disabled persons (such as the paraplegic, the hemiplegic. and those 


with brain injuries) the comprehensive and extended type o 
necessary to restore these persons to some form of self-sufficiency and remunerative 
employment Lacking facilities, the State agency has had to send many tl 
persons to clinical centers outside of the State argely on the basis of tl iecess 
achieved so far, the rehabilitation agency | ure + cooperation of the 
medical profession, civic and voluntary groups it ‘ring the rapid expansion 


is for 


f rehabilitation care 


ese 


} 


and establishment ot State and local facilities to mee i.e rehabilitation nee« 
all types of disabled people 

New Hampshire has focused its emphasis upon strengthening the basie core 
of rehabilitation services that can be provided for all categories of disablement. 
When specialized rehabilitation services are needed, the agency draws upon the 
wealth of clinica! and other facilities in the New England area 

I wish that time would permit us to look at the work of the vocational rehabilita- 
tion program in all the States, for each one is an absorbing story. ‘The human 
drama of these disabled men and women, returned to active and useful places, 
with a purpose in life after years of fruitless existence, is a stirring chapter in the 
story of the American way of life 

The blind.—The work being done for the Nation’s blinded citizens by the State 
agencies is one of our greatest inspirations. We are not at : atisfied that im- 
provements cannot be made; in fact, we are nvineed the ‘eo is a need for 
expanding the scope of some of the services we may render ¢ t ‘ovide greater 
opportunity for their-employment in a wider variety of jobs Yet looking at the 
constructive work the States have done so far ve have reas¢ to Optimistic 
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The vending-stand program authorized by the Randolph-Sheppard Act, al 
administered by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, today is providiy 
greater earnings for blind persons than ever before. During 1952, more tha 
1,513 blind vending-stand operators, along with their 196 blind assistants and 412 
other workers employed by them, earned more than $3.6 million—the highest ni 
earnings ever recorded, Their gross sales exceeded $18.6 million 

Of course, employment in the vending-stand program is only one of the mar 
occupations in which the blind have demonstrated their abilities. Each vea 
many hundreds prepared by the State agencies enter jobs in industry, where th« 
produce as well as their sighted coworkers. 


COMMUNITY ACTION 


State vocational rehabilitation agencies and the Federal office are receiving 
growing number of requests for advisory help in community planning for rehabil 
tation centers. They seek advice in estimating the size of the disability probler 
in their communities and in planning rehabilitation centers—questions of arc! 
tectural design, technical equipment, organization, staffing, and methods of 
financing. Many communities—Kansas City, Cincinnati, Seattle, San Francisc 
Knoxville—have asked us to cooperate in launching local projects. Medica 
schools, too, are considering development of rehabilitation centers, usually ir 
connection with their teaching hospitals, so that rehabilitation can be thorough! 
integrated into undergraduate medical education. 

We have tried to meet such requests, for we are strongly convinced of two things 
First, that the emergence of interest, a sense of responsibility, and a desire for 
action among responsible community leaders need to be encouraged with every 
means at our command, for ultimate success in dealing with disabling conditior 
in this country will come only when each community is thoroughly equipped to 
meet the needs of its own disabled citizens. Second, that the development of a 
network of rehabilitation centers throughout our country will provide the most 
effective and most economical means of rehabilitating the more severely disabled, 


FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


At past hearings, committee members have shown deep interest in the response 
of Federal establishments to employment of disabled persons. We feel great 
progress has been and is being made in many areas. This year we have continued 
to enjoy excellent cooperation from the Civil Service Commission in keepi: 
appointing officers advised of the employability of specific categories of disabled 
persons and in resolving problems of hiring levels. We have worked with the 
Commission in developing testing procedures which do not penalize disabled pe 
sons because of their disabilities and which preserve the legal requirement of equa 
competition. Wé are also studying with the Commission the highly important 
matter of realistic physical requirements for Federal jobs, and this spring we made 
a special study to identify Federal jobs which can be performed by the blind 
Ai our suggestion, the Commission and the Bureau of Employment Security ar¢ 
joining us in recommending to the President’s Committee on Employment of th 
Physically Handicapped that public personnel workers be included in the annual 
awards made by the President for progress in employing the handicapped, for we 
feel that excellent work by public personnel workers in this area should be recog 
nized. Finally, the President’s Committee has worked very closely with us in a 
number of projects. We have jointly undertaken, for example, to help ope 
wider the doors to employment for the disabled in privately managed but publicly 
owned projects, where restrictive policies and practices have impeded the hiring 
of disabled persons 

All of this fine work among Federal people has had a salutary effect in public 
employment elsewhere. For example, in New York, our State agencies practically 
operate as a unit with the State civil service establishment in public employment 
of the disabled. 

These remarks do not. mean that employment of the disabled in the publi 
service is no longer a problem. For some time to come there will very likely be 
plenty of room for broader thinking about physical requirements and for hette1 
matching of suitable Federal jobs with suitable disabled persons, 
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APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE CHANGI 


During the past tew vears the Congressions Appropriatior 
PI 


trongly expressed the view that the total d responsibilit 


participation in the rehabilitation progran any one year should 

the amount appropriated' by the Congress f that ves The propose 
vould limit any State’s entitlement to Federal funds tor a particula 
o the amount apportioned to that State during that fisca 
in 


with regulations promulgated by the Federal Security Administrator 
It would provide an orderly method for allotting th 
+} 


n 


Federal appropriat 
among the States and encourage the expenditure of State vocational rehabilits 
tunds. It would limit the responsibility of the Federal Government to rei: 
the States for expenditures made in 1954 to the amounts appropriated fo1 
ear, and so remove any obligation to use 1955 appropriations to reimbut 
States for expenditures incurred in 1954 It would also put the States or 
otice that the cost of program expansion above the level provided tor 
congressional appropriation would have to be met solely out ot State fun 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is request $23 
to States for 1954, an increase of $750,000 compared with 1953 
The funds we are requesting are, of course, extremely important in determining 


how many disabled individuals will have their chance for rehabilitation and self- 
supporting jobs during the coming fiscal year Che $23 million will just about 
naintain the program at its present level, particularly as related to the number of 
possible rehabilitations. This is due in part to such factors as the emphasis 
being given to work with the more severely disabled, and the use of comprehensive 
rehabilitation center services It simply takes more money to do the same job 
A disabled individual, even if not presently in an institution or on relief, i 
potentially a publie charge As the State reports I have quoted show, it costs 
far more in 1 year to maintain a man on relief than it does to rehabilitate hin 
\ drop in the number of disabled people rehabilitated each year would mean 1 
only a loss in the savings on relief costs, but a loss of potential earning pow 
a loss in taxes. 
It is also vitally important to continue the emphasis on services to 
seriously disabled who require substantial expenditures of case service fund 
intensive counseling and guidance services State staffs are at a minimun 
1953 State staffs are 10 percent less in size than in 1948 and they cannot be reduced 
further without falling below a sound minimum and losing the specialized staff 
who work with individual disability groups, such as the blind, the deaf, and the 
mentally ill. State salary rates and other staff costs have risen : the fund 
requested for counseling services and State administrative costs are most necessary 
to maintain this minimum staff. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


Miss Swirzer. | would like to call your attention to one or two 
facts of the past year. We are asking for a slight increase and we 
recognize that we have to justify it in this year when we are trying 
to cut down. I think it is significant that in the revised budget our 
Secretary and the Bureau of the Budget did feel it was worthwhile 
to bring this additional amount of money to Congress 

Senator THyr. What was the specific reason for the increase as 
set out? 

Miss Switzer. The present appropriation is 250,000. We have 
asked for approptiation language to close the end and get the program 
on a current fiscal basis and I should like to talk about this later, if 
you wish. 

The additional $750,000 will do little more than hold the line on 
the present rate of activity for several reasous. First of all, ther 
has been in the past number of years an inflationary trend on salaries 
With few exceptions this increase will not provide any additional 


3073! 
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staff to the States. Also, travel costs have gone up. The cost 
medical care has gone up. The cost of hospital care has gone up. 


REDUCTION IN TRAVEL EXPENSE 


Senator Ture. Can you curtail travel expense? 

Miss Switzer. I think we can curtail it some. Most of the travel 
in the States is really of two kinds. It is the travel of a counselo: 
going out to see a disabled person or the travel of a disabled person 
being brought in to a clinic for an examination or an evaluation center 
somewhere where his rehabilitation can be planned. 

Most of the State travel is not for travel to meetings or travel as we 
usually think of it here in Washington. 

Senator Torr. As I know, some travel has been abused. There- 
fore, that is the reason for the question. 

Miss Swirzer. It is a very good question, too. 

Senator THyr. You are mindful of just trying to hold down all of 
the travel because I found one time it was necessary to issue and 
execute an order that not more than one could attend some annual 
conference because if you did not put such an order, vou found there 
were just a string of folks going and the expenses were tremendous. 
I wondered whether you are mindful of that. 

Miss Swirzer. I am very mindful of it. The State directors are 
mindful of it because we have talked about it among ourselves. 
We have just had our whole State council in this past week. We have 
an advisory relationship through this council with all the State 
directors. We have been talking with them about the areas of expendi- 
ture that we think should have special attention. Travel is one of 
them, but I think there is less abuse of travel in the States than you 
might think because most of the travel is incident to giving service 
to the people concerned. 

After all, we have 66,000 people who were rehabilitated last year. 
This means that between 150,000 and 175,000 people are getting 
service of one kind or another all the time. You have the first contact 
and then the contacts with either a clinical or vocational evaluation, 
or whatever you might need to make a plan for the person to be 
rehabilitated. So I think it is something to watch and something to 
be policing, also. 

But it isn’t an item I feel is as abusable in this kind of situation as 
it is in an executive kind of situation where you are going to meetings 
and doing things you could curtail and do as well by letter. 


REHABILITATION OF PEOPLE ON PUBLIC RELIEF 


Another interesting development in this program—and this is one 
reason we are urging an increase—we feel that the most significant 
thing that has happened in rehabilitation in the last couple of years 
has been the recognition of the relationship of disability to dependency; 
and out of this sixty-six-thousand-odd people who were re shabilitated, 
between 10,000 and 12,000 of these people were on some from of 
public relief. 

Some were getting their entire living from public assistance. 
Others were getting a little and still others were getting help from 
private charity. Ten to twelve thousand were getting something 
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from public relief. When you think of the amount of money that is 
being appropriated in this country from every source for public relief, 
we feel one of the most important attacks on the whole problem of 
rehabilitation and dependency is to try to get at the group of people 
who are the greatest social and economic burden to the community 
and not to forget the humanitarian angle, too. 

Senator Tuyz. But it is more than that. The moment you make 
it possible that that person is useful in society, that person is a very 
happy person. So it is more than just taking them off the subsistence 
roll. It makes them feel they are useful persons. 

Miss Swirzer. And part of our society. If you wanted to really 
say what was the greater reason, I think we would all agree that the 
spiritual reason is the chief reason. But it is a happy circumstance 
that in a program that has such a tremendous motivation, humanly 
speaking, there is also a very important economic and social aspect 
to it, also. 

One thing I think we all have realized during the past year is that 
when you get a group of people who have been on relief and who 
are very severely disabled, many of whom have not been out of their 
homes for years and years, it costs more per case to rehabilitate that 
type of person than it does, say, to provide a hearing aid for someone 
who is deaf or just to have an artificial limb properly fitted and to 
train a person. These latter are important. But the other com- 
plicated set of circumstances I have mentioned that a disabled person 
finds himself in, requires much more money for a successful rehabil- 
itation. 

In answer to your question, Why did we feel justified in asking for 
this $750,000, 1 would say perhaps the most of it will go to an in- 
creased unit cost for this group of people and a small part of it will 
go to the administrative inflationary factor that prevails throughout 
the country. If we should have a happy circumstance and have a 
sharp curtailment in the cost of living and in prices, then we would 
have more money to help more people. 


DECLINE IN COSTS 


Senator Tarr. Has there been a decline in the cost over what it 
cost a year ago? 

Miss Swirzemr. A little bit. 

Senator Toye. We do not want it to go down too sharply. 

Miss Switzer. We do not want to have an unemployment situa- 
tion which will make it more difficult to get jobs for these people. 
When we are in a fast-moving labor market, we are able to get jobs 
and get their acceptance. 

Senator Tarr. The justification last year was that you were still in 
a cost-of-living situation which was inflationary? 

Miss Switzer. The Senate gave us $750,000 last year. 

Senator Try. And you are asking for an increase this year? 

Miss Switzer. I am going to ask for an increase this year, and as 
often as [ can until we make more of a dent in the backlog 

Senator Toye. What is your backlog? 

Miss Switzer. We have 2,000,000 and to that amount 250,000 
is added every year. We are running to catch on to the coattails of 
this group of people who are being added to this backlog group. Dr 
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Rusk says 2 million is very low, and that the figure is nearer to 4 
million. The hard core of the backlog is at least 2 million. 

Senator Tuy. Just so long as you keep on reaching new cases and 
you do not add to the overall cost of the case that you reach, the 
you are in a commendable administrative position ; but unfortunately 
too often the cost on the individual case spreads, instead, the numbers 
you reach. 

If you keep checking yourself very carefully to see that the individ 
ual case cost does not expand—but you can see the numbers are being 
decreased from the backlog waiting—if you can show progressiveness 
in reaching and eliminating and reducing the backlog, then you ar 
always going to be in a position where you will have very fine consider 
ation shown to your request. 


CASE COSTS 


What is your case cost, the individual case cost now as compared 
to 2 years ago? 

Miss Swirzer. It is fairly stable, actually. 

Senator Tuyr. You should have an exact figure. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; 1 do. I would like to argue with you a bit on 
this principle. The case cost is very low for this total job. It is $506 
all told. 

Senator Torr. What is the trend? 

Mr. Hunr. It was about $450 about 3 or 4 years back. 

Miss Swirzer. It has gone up about 10 percent in the last 4 years. 

Senator Toyz. When did the greatest percent increase occur? 

Miss Switzer. I think probably the greatest percentage of increas: 
occurred about 2 years ago for two reasons. That was the time the 
full effect of inflationary factors was reflected in our figures. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you intend to increase the number of people? 

Miss Swirzpr. We did have a slight a in number because we 
had a slight drop last year over the year before in total. It was a 
couple of thousand cases. 

Let me argue with you just a bit on this unit cost business, because 
this program has been going along now for many years. It is only 
in the last very few years that we have had the knowledge or facilities 
to do things for very severely disabled people. If you take a person 
who just has to have a hearing ajd and a little training, or you have 
an amputee who needs a prosthetic device or you have someone with 
a serious disability but not an awfully expensive one and it does not 
take a long period of hospitalization to do something about it, you 
have one kind of a circumstance which you could encompass in, say, 
a $500 cost. 

RECONSTRUCTION SURGERY 


But when you take a paraplegic or a severe arthritic or a person 
with a double arm loss and then add to that the medical effects of 
being bedridden over a period of years and reconstructive surgery in 
order to get them to a place where their disability is offset, and then 
they f° to a center to get training to live again, you might say and 


we to have vocational training, some of those cases run into 


they 
money. 
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Senator Ture. There is none of us who would criticize trying to 
reach the backlog, not a one of us, but we would criticize if you could 
not justify the increase in cost of the individual case. 

Miss Swirzer. | would like to see the average increasing unless 
we could be so smart as to be economical in an offsetting number 
which I think we can if we wisely administer the program 

Senator Taye. But you have been at this for quite a while. There- 
fore, we want to make certain you wisely administer it to get the 
cost down on the individual as e — rience permits you to understand 
more thoroughly what his need i No one of us will ever deny you 
the right to reach the backlog as s speedils as it is within the ability 
of your service to reach it. But keep the cost down 

Miss Switzer. That is good to hear you say that. I know you 
feel that way because, after all, Minnesota did a wonderful job on the 
mentally ill program. 

Senator THyr. My administration was one where we could not 
hold a full complement of personnel. I left $7,800,060 in an ear- 
marked fund for institutional improvements when I stepped out 
of the Governor’s office. An interim committee that had been 
established was studying every detail of what the need would be for 
immediate postwar era and was operating. We worked as a team 
and there has been a constant endeavor to correct what we knew to 
be a problem with those unfortunate people 

It is not only the individual who is in the unfortunate circumstances, 
but one such individual could destroy the entire home environment of 
a family and thereby endanger others who were perfectly normal 
The only concern I have here is that the individual case cost does not 
mushroom. God bless you in your efforts toward reaching the back- 
log. It should have been reached a long time ago 

Miss Swirzer. I am glad you feel that way because with that 
assurance we can work on the two ends of the pole. In other words, 
make the ones that we do not have to spend much money on offset 
the ones where we do. Another tendency which is very encouraging, 
and which I think we have to continue to press for, is to make complet 
use of the facilities that are available in a community without cost 

There are a great many of them. I think one of the great jobs of 
the counselor as the State representative who deals with the individual 
is to know what is available in the community that vou can get as a 
matter of citizen’s rights, like education, training, and many times 
medical care. So we are trying very hard to have these factors in 
mind, but we are dealing with the conditions in 48 States and we 
do have 87 different State administrators and there is great variety 
in the way they look at these things. On the whole, I do not believe 
you will find much disagreement with the principle. You might have 
variation as to the effectiveness with which people are able to apply it. 
You will not find disagreement with the principle that the cost has to 
be held down, and you have to make greater and greater inroads on 
this hard core of neglect. 


SPECIALIZED AREAS 
The other point | have is the necessity for specializing in unusual 


groups. For example, the group of people on relief is one group we 
are working with. Then we have a couple of other areas that are just 
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on the verge of paying big dividends. One of them is epilepsy. Not 
very many States are doing as much as they should about capital- 
izing on the medical advances in the handling of epileptics so they 
can have their seizures under control and can lead as normal lives as 
you and I if they get proper training. We are specializing on a few 
areas like that and urging States to take advantage of this new medica 
knowledge which has been coming to the fore. 

There is another area, the whole area of the rehabilitation of th: 
mentally ill, on which we are concentrating. That is a very reward 
ing one because you do not need any additional case service expend 
iture for that. You work with the mental hospital people and get th 
training started while the people are in the mental hospitals. The: 
you work to get acceptance by the employer. 

We are trying to get the States that have a special competence and 
have the profession: al talent available to do unusual jobs of that sort 


LANGUAGE DISCUSSION 


Then I would like to say a word about our proposed appropriation 
language because we need this language in our administration very 
much. I know how you feel about the fact that perhaps we should 
not be asking for it, but we have a very peculiar basic law. It is a 
basic law that is based on deficit financing. It does not make any 
difference what you say about it, there is the law. We think this 
language—and maybe we are putting too much store by it—will help 
us in administration tremendously because it will be law. It will not 
be just a statement that appears in a report. 

The State budget officer says ‘‘Here is what happens to one State 
director—this is the law. It is all very well for the committees of 
Congress to say what they think. But that isnotlaw. The law says 
so and so.”’ This is what they say. You have been in State adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Toyz. What is it you wish? 

Miss Switzer. I would like to get our financing on a current basis 
after giving the States adequate notice because I do think it would be 
unfair to make a basic change without adequate notice. I have told 
all of our State directors I want to have a “closed-end appropriation”’ 
definitely in the law so we can have an orderly allocation and can say 
at the beginning of the year: “This is your share of the Federal appro- 
priation. This is all there is and you will have to make your program 
fit within the amount allotted.” 

This will do se »veral things. In the first Dies, it will eliminate this 
financing of last year’s deficit from this year’s funds. In the second 
place, it will shift the emphasis from thinking “Well, maybe we will 
get a little more money next year; maybe the Federal Government 
will pay this or that.’”’ It will force the States to use all their money 
because the pressure for the program is immense. Once they have a 
definite knowledge of the amount of Federal money that is available 
and that that is all, I think there will be a difference in attitude on 
the part of State budget authorities in dealing with their budget 
problems. 

It has been very intricate and very difficult for a State director of 
rehabilitation to convince a State budget officer that when the law 
says that the Federal Government should pay 100 percent of the cost 
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of guidance, which is their State staff, why they should put any State 
money into the staff; whereas, as a matter of fact, in order to have a 
good program they must put morey into the staff. — 

Again the State appropriates a certain amount of money for case 
service which we are supposed to match dollar for dollar. We do not 
have enough money to match it. I think, and so does almost anyone 
you talk with, that the States should spend that money whether it is 
matched or not. Again the budget officer will say, ‘Well, the law 
says so and so.”’ 

If we get something that shifts the emphasis and makes it necessary 
for us to have administrative regulations which will set this thing out 
clearly, and you could give a strong statement in your report, we can 
really in a year or two bave a very effective means of combating this 
problem. ‘This is not a great matter of program improvement; this 
is one of those little troublesome areas of administration that we spend 
too much time on. We have other things we oucht to be dome W ith 
our time and talent than bickering over bookkeeping items. 

I think this would relieve the States of compli ated accounting 
procedures and relieve our office of a great deal of time-consuming 
negotiations on an individual State basis. | am very hopeful if we 
get this language, we will improve our administration. After all, 
I think we have this responsibility 

1 think we have the responsibility to bring it to your attention 
If you do not think it is worthwhile, that is your responsibility. 

Senator THyg. Is the Appropriations Committee working on such 


an amendment to the law? 


RECOMMENDATION OF SECRETARY HOBBY 


Miss Switzer. When I brought this to Secretary Hobby’s attention, 
she agreed to recommend it as part of her revised budget. She said 
she felt we should have an overhauling of our basic law. She asked 
me to work on it, but we have not had time to come up with it to get 
action for this current fiscal year. I have to think of this appropria- 
tion language on a l-vear basis. 

Senator Toyz. We can put language in the report, but that is what 
you were calling attention to: That the State administrators do not 
recognize the language in the report. They want it in the basic law. 

Miss Switzer. We have lots of language in the appropriations bill. 

Senator Toyz. That is the reason why | was asking you whether 
you were taking steps to get the basic law amended so that was 
specifically in the act rather than in the report. 

Miss Swirzer. We are trying to. We did at one time when this 
matter first came up. I think it came up in 1948. We did go 
through a very involved legislative process for about 2 years in the 
Senate. 

The bill passed the Senate, one version, which had a complete 
overhauling of the fiscal provisions, but it did not get a hearing in 
the House. So we now have all the work to do over again. I think 
we can simplify it. 

We will not have it in time to have any effect on this current year. 
I would be very much surprised if it would even have any effect on 
1955. It takes a long time to get things through. You also have to 
provide for an effective date when you do get them through. 
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MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Tuye. How many States have failed to match the funds 
and to assume their just responsibility? 

Miss Swirzer. | would say it is not a question of States failing. | 
would say there a number of States that have a rigid acceptance lay 
that cannot spend their money unless it is spent exactly in terms of 
the Federal law. No State has failed to ask for the reimbursement 
of the moneys that they spent even though when they do not get them 
they get along without them to a certain extent. We have never 
failed to reimburse, either, 

Beginning last year we did make our allocations or forecasts wit! 
certain control features saying in order to get this money you will 
have to spend this amount of State money. With that kind of ad 
ministrative regulation, we did get about $1 million of State money 
unmatched State money, spent in this program, which is in fact th. 
only time it has ever happened 

We have made a little progress. It would be a tremendous help 
if we could have this technical language. It is a firming up of som: 
thing that has been said over and over again. 

We have some other language in our appropriation laws 

Senator Toys. That is covered in this report here? 

Miss Switzer. Yes. 

I think it would be well for me to read this, 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


This is the language we would like to have. It is on page 1—A and 
reads: 


Provided further, That, after payment of amounts certified to be due for prior 
fiscal years, the funds herein appropriated shall be apportioned among the States 
in accordance with regulations promulgated by the Secretary to insure equitabl 
maintenance and improvement of State programs; and the obligation of th: 
United States to any State under such Act for fiscal year 1954 shall not exceed thi 
amount so apportioned to such State. 


Then we have a statement of explanation which it might be well 
to put in the record. That is a one-page explanation. 

Senator Tuyen. It will be placed in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act provides for reimbursing the States for 
100 percent of the necessary expenditures for administration and guidance, and 
for 50 percent of the necessary expenditures for such rehabilitation services as 
training and physical restoration. Last year the congressional Appropriations 
Committees strongly expressed the view that the Federal Government cannot 
guarantee unlimited financial support of the rehabilitation program and cannot 
be expected to match any amounts that the States may decide to put in. A 
similar question was raised earlier with respect to deficiency appropriations. 

The Office of Voeational Rehabilitation, ever since the question was first raised, 
has sought by all feasible means to keep the Federal obligation for a given year 
within the amounts appropriated for that year, but administrative action alone 
cannot assure this result since the Federal statute gives the States a valid claim 
to Federal funds in an amount determined in accordance with the statutory 
reimbursement provisions. We are faced with ever-increasing expenditures by the 
States and the belief on the part of the States that they are entitled to greater 
Federal reimbursement than available funds will permit. We have been advised 
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that the States are entitled as a matter of law to payment from cu 
tions of their proper claims for necessary expenditures made in prio 

We are therefore proposing the provision contained in the rey 
language This language would limit any State entitleme: 
for a particular fiscal year to the amount apportioned 
fiscal year, in accordance with regul: ns pron 
would authorize a1 ‘derly method for all ng the leral appropris 
he States and would encourage the expend ‘e of State vocational 
funds It would limit the responsibility of t} I (Gjovernment t 
the States for expendit re 1954 to the amounts appropriate 
vear, thereby removi any ob! ( t se 1955 appropriatior oO 
the States for exper tu ince rea 5 t wo I 
notice that the cost f Ta 
congressional appropriation would | 

This language would cor 
Government to pay from ¢1 
reimburse them for necessar 
States have made expenditures 
1954 funds in accordance wit 
inequitable to curta 
If the proposed language is enacted 
that the amount of funds available for a 


to the amount of the ate’s allotmer 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMAT! 


+} 


Salaries and expenst For expenses |! ‘eESSarv Carrving ¢ ‘ pr I 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as : led, and of the Aet approve June 
20, 1936 (20 U. S. C., eh. 6A), ineluding o exceed $3.000 for pr: Lue < 
purchase, and distribution of educational filn [3700,000] $690,000 


Funds available for obligation 


Total appropriation or estin 
Additions: Non¢ 
Deductions 
Comparative transfer to 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office 


Administrator, FSA 


Total obligations 


Obligations by activities 


1. Development of rehabilitation services 

the handicapped 6 $490. ( 
2. Approval of State plans and ; } 99. 868 - 104. 385 
3. Administration 100, 398 l 100. 427 


Total obligations 
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Obligations by objects 


1953 Original Revised 
Object classification } — 1054 1954 
stimate 
estimate estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


rotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal service 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services: 
Tabulating 
Other 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


otal direct obligations 


Senator Tayx. The next item is “Salaries and expenses of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation” for which we have a revised estimate of 
$690,000 and 98 employees, a reduction of $35,000 and 7 employees 
from the original estimate. 

Are there any highlights in this specific salary and expense item? 
Otherwise, this statement will be placed in the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Mary E. Switzer, Drrector, Orrick or VocaTIONA! 
REHABILITATION 


No increase is requested for “Salaries and expenses of the Office of Vocational 
tehabilitation.’’ Six hundred and ninety thousand dollars, the same amount as 
that available for 1958, is requested for 1954. In this revised budget request 
we have eliminated our request for seven new positions which were for the pur 
pose of intensifying work with the States in administrative and fiscal areas 

The plans of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation for fiscal 1954 call for 
both general strengthening of the basic operating program and for special em 
phasis upon certain phases of the work where experience has shown that the 
needs are great and the opportunity for success especially good. We feel that the 
total program can benefit from refinements in our fiscal system for grants to 
States and have made appropriate recommendations to the Congress in this 
regard. There is an opportunity to bring the services of vocational! rehabilitation 
to more and more disabled persons who now are dependent upon public assistance 
thus restoring them to self-support and reducing the public cost of their depend 
ency. We plan to give special attention to the rehabilitation of persons with 
heart disease, epilepsy, and certain other conditions; while the techniques for 
these disabled people are specialized, the dividends in terms of ability to work 
productively and live successfully are especially high. We propose to strengthen 
materially the support we can give to the State agencies serving the blind 
Through revision of the content of our present statistical reporting system, we 
expect to produce more complete and meaningful data on which to base our 
program planning. For those communities which seek our assistance in launching 
their own local projects for providing expanded rehabilitation services to their 
citizens, we plan to make available to them the knowledge and experience of 
this program to the extent that our resources will permit. 

We feel that the program can gain added effectiveness through increasing 
the professional competency of staffs, by the preparation of specially selected 
periodicals and other aids, through review of State programs and by using the 
scientific knowledge of consultants in various specialties. 
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In the last 6 years, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has reduced its staff 
from 143 to 98. (This is the total staff, including professional, administrative 
and clerical personnel in both the central office and the 10 regional offices, charged 
with administering a program involving 88 State agencies. This reduction has 
been made despite the fact that during this same 6-year period, the vocational 
rehabilitation program has grown in size from $19.3 million in Federal and State 
funds to 33.5 million. The number of disabled people rehabilitated annually has 
grown from 43.880 to 64,000 during those 6 vears Along with these features of 
the growth of the program, there has also been the most dramatic change in the 
nature and complexity of rehabilitation which this field of work has ever experi- 
enced: the addition of new knowledge and techniques in widely diversified fields 
has not only made startling changes in our ability to deal with handicapping 
conditions but, at the same time, has placed new and heavy demands upon the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to keep abreast of these changes. 

Thus, the size of the program and the range of responsibilities faced by the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation have grown, while the number of personnel 
available to carry out these responsibilities has shrunk markedly As a 
we are at that point where further reductions may not be made without s« 
indermining the effectiveness of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
charging its responsibilities for the program 

At present, there are many specialized f 
tation which are not represented on the staff of the Office of Vocational Re 
tation. The very few we do have are called upon constantly to handk 
outside their original field of specialization, in order to carry the workload 
office. To secure other specialty guidance without additional staff, we have 
upon national authorities in their various fields to serve our program as consul 
and to help us develop sound policies from time to time as individual questio 
arise 

While we are convinced that the greatest progress will come from improve- 
ments in the general operating procedures of this program, there are certain fields 
which merit our attention and effort. Among persons with heart disease, for 
example, the need for rehabilitation services to evaluate their employment poten- 
tial alongside considerations of their cardiac condition, develop vocational plans 
which are safe and satisfactory, and find job openings in which the existence of 
heart. disease is not an insurmountable obstacle, is both widespread and urgent 
Heart disease, the Nation’s No. 1 killer, is also high on the list of disabling condi- 
tions; it ranks first as the cause of disability among relief clients. Epilepsy, too, 
demands more attention by rehabilitation, and we plan to give it special emphasis 
during the coming year. Other handicaps likewise call for special measures to 
bring their victims back into the world of work and independent living 

Public assistance-—To make further progress in combating public dependency 
among relief clients will require special effort by practically every part of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation staff. In the development of cooperative 
relations with the Bureau of Public Assistance, a constellation of questions must 
be solved, involving problems of a medical nature, overall job training plans, 
cooperation in the collection and interpretation of statistical data as a basis for 
planning, and other aspects. Thus, the degree of our success in working with 
public assistance clients is in direct proportion to our ability to work out these 
detailed procedures, develop plans with the State directors and incorporate the 
principles into the operating phases of the program. 

An indication of the large number of people in this country who have severely 
disabling conditions is indicated by the rapid growth in the number of persons 
certified for assistance under the federally aided program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. At the end of its second year of existence, this program was 
providing support for 159,053 severely disabled people, with payments running 
at the rate of nearly $80 million per year. While many of these persons cannot 
be restored through rehabilitation or any other means, we do know from experience 
that others can be rehabilitated and restored to jobs and self-sufficiency. In 
other categories where disability plays such a prominent role in creating depend- 
ency (aid to dependent children, aid to the blind and general assistance) the 
opportunity for constructive rehabilitation work and an end to publie assistance 
is even greater. While these severely disabled individuals usually require an 
investment of more funds and time by the rehabilitation staffs, the return is 
tremendous, for unless steps are taken to return them to activity and employment, 
the vast majority will continue to absorb public tax funds for the balance of their 
lives. 

Services for the blind.—For some time we have sought to improve our work in 
support of the State agencies in their services to the blind. We have cast about 
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strengthening the basie pattern of program operations in providing improve 
services to the blind This involve greater emphasis upon the adi *mea 
eervices necessary to prepare the blind person to live an active life in a oo 
world, the provision of the specialized medical and other profession al service 
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closed or restricted for qualified blind applicants, and other measures to expat 
the ability of the blind person to work and participate in the life of his community 

Certain other responsibilities specifically placed upon this Office by the Congr 
must be met with greater vigor Public Law 732, 74th Congress, provides tha 
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since there is no other organization in the Government which is in a position ti 
provide help in this highly specialized field 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is most vitally important if the disabled peopl 
we serve are to secure the services they need when they need them 
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reflected in the work of the State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 
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shifts in program content must be reflected in the type of statistical information 
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Such changes would not involve an expansion of 


the reporting system but rather an overhauling of the contents of the required 


reports 


We have had this problem under study for some time. 


We are now 


actively working on the proposed changes with a committee of our States’ council 
which was recently appointed to assist us in revising the stastical reports 


Community action for rehabilitation of the disabled 


With the growth of public 


understanding of what can be done for disabled people through rehabilitation, 
there has been a surge of activity in many communities throughout the country 
In most instances, these local groups wish to take advantage of the experience of 
other communities across the Nation before going ahead with plans of their own 
As a result, a mounting volume of requests for professional, technical and adminis 
trative guidance has come to the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


This is one of the soundest 
Vocational Rehabilitation can make 
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mastered, however, if each community will take upon itself greater responsibility 
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its 33 vears of experience and technical competency to help make the community 


plans a reality. 


Office 


It can be 


‘ 
0 
The problem if disability in this country 
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Cooperation with other organizations The cooperative efforts which we 
stantly encourage between State vocational rehabilitation and other agenei 
governmental and voluntary—cannot be completely effective unless there 
comparable degree of cooperation between the national headquarters of 
organizations and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitatio: We plan to cont 
juring the coming vear, in our earnest efforts to achieve more and better rehal 
tation services to the disabled men and women of this country by we 
operatively with the other agencies and organizations, governmental an¢ 
ary, who are engaged in similar or related work and whose resources 
brought to bear in dealing with the disabling consequences of serious illne 
recidents 


Miss Swirzer. This is our current rate of expenditure. We had 
asked for an increase. We recommended dropping the increase in 
the light of the revision of the budget, and the Secretary went along 
with it. We have been gradually tightening up our administrative 
organization. Our staff is small for the work we have to do, and it is 
very hard working. I feel that it is just at rock bottom. I feel we 
have got a very good organization. 

Senator THyr. You had intended expanding the program? 

Miss Switzer. Yes, and we agreed not to ask for it because we felt 
this was a year for holding the line and doing the best we could with 
what we have. That we are prepared to do and feel it is our duty to 
do. 

There is one additional statement which I think might be useful. 
It is a little elaboration of the explanation of the language over and 
above this page. I can leave this and put it in the record or not, 
just as you suggest. 

Senator Toye. It will be placed in the record 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Mary E. Switzer, Director, Orrick oF VOCATIONA!I 
REHABILITATION 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Act does not provide for an allotment method of 
financing. Instead, it requires the Secretary to estimate in advance the amounts 
needed by the States for administration, guidance, and case services and to reim- 
burse the States for 100 percent of the necessary costs of administration an 
euidance and for 50 percent of the necessary costs of case services 

In a time when State support of the vocational rehabilitation program is in- 
creasing substantially, this means that the State claim for reimbursement 
given year’s expenditures may, and does, exceed the amount of Federal 
appropriated for that fiscal year. 

Last year the congressional Appropriations Committees strongly expressed the 
view that the Federal Government cannot guarantee unlimited financial support 
of the rehabilitation program and cannot be expected to match any amounts that 
the States may decide to put in. A similar question was raised earlier with re- 
spect to deficiency appropriations. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has 
taken every administrative action possible to limit the Federal obligation for a 
given year to the amounts appropriated for that year, but we feel that we have 
reached the stage where administrative action alone is no longer feasible We are 
faced with ever-increasing expenditures by the States. We also find that, al- 
though State directors would like to be able to use State funds for items now paid 
from Federal funds and so to cooperate with the Federal administration’s desire 
to balance the budget, they find that State fiseal officials rely on the provisions of 
the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act. State agencies request full reim- 
bursement from us under the terms of the act 

The legal situation is best described in the following excerpts from an opinion 
of the general counsel rendered last mont! 

“The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, gives the Administrator i 
our opinion no legal authority to determine advance the maximum amount of 

oney to which a State may become entitled during a fiscal vear. t is unneces 
sary to discuss here the scope of the several controls that are giver 
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istrator, for neither singly nor in combination do they enable him to establis! 

a monetary ceiling for any State. This would remain true even though th« 
word ‘necessary’ were stretched far beyond the meaning we think can fairly b 
attributed to it; for under no reading of the statute could the permissible case 
load (and therefore the cost of ‘rehabilitation services’) be predicted and fixed 
in advance on a State-by-State basis. 

“The practice of Congress in recent years (reversing the earlier practice) of 
appropriating limited sums for this program, coupled with statements of the 
Appropriations Committees that further funds would not be forthcoming, has 
been urged as amending the Vocational Rehabilitation Act by implication 
Perhaps the 1950 amendment of the Antideficiency Act will also be so urged 
But while these two developments have placed restrictions, in the one case o1 
the amounts and in the other on the timing of payments to the States, we ar 
unable to discern in either any suggestion that Congress has undertaken to 
modify the underlying legal obligations created by the Vocational Rehabilitatio 
Act. Even if there were affirmative evidence to support an implication of 
intention to amend the basic law, as we think there is not, the fact would remain 
that Congress has neither specified nor authorized any administrative officer 
to specify how much of the reduction should be applied against the claim of eac!} 
of the States. We think that the failure to provide a substitute method for 
ascertaining the legal rights of the respective States is a conclusive answer t 
any argument that Congress intended to abandon the method prescribed in the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. * * * 

‘Your memorandum to the Administrator suggests as an important objectiv: 
the forcing of more State money into the program. If you agree that this is a 
valid objective, it leads to another strong argument for clarification of the legal 
situation, by appropriation language or otherwise. If a State puts more money 
into its program it automatically acquires, in our view, a larger claim against 
the Federal Government. It seems to us unfair to ask State administrative 
officers, and unreasonable to expect them, to relinquish that claim without 
authorization from their legislatures to do so. Even if the interpretation of the 
Federal law is more doubtful than we think it, the hope of getting substantial 
unmatched State money into the program cannot but be impaired by the apparent 
right of the States to claim matching of all their expenditures.” 

The revised appropriation language is therefore proposed. This languag« 
would limit any State’s entitlement to Federal funds for a given year to the 
amount apportioned to the State during that year, in accordance with regula 
tions promulgated by the Secretary. These regulations would be based upon 
uniform and objective criteria designed to improve State vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs, to encourage the expenditure of State vocational rehabilitation 
funds, and to prevent serious dislocations in existing programs. 

While the long-term problem of financing the vocational rehabilitation program 
is one which must be dealt with through substantive legislation, the appropriation 
language suggested would authorize a practical solution to the immediate problem. 
It would authorize an orderly method for allotting the Federal appropriation 
among the States. It would limit the responsibility of the Federal Government 
to reimburse the States for expenditures made in 1954 to the amounts allotted for 
that year, thereby removing any obligation to use 1955 appropriations to reim- 
burse the States for expenditures incurred in 1954. And it would put the States 

on notice that the cost of program expansion above the level provided for in the 
amount so apportioned would have to be met solely out of State funds. 

We are suggesting that this proposed language change be effective for the 1954 
fiscal-year operations but that it not be effective retroactively so as to affect 
operations during the current fiscal year. We are proposing this even though 
it will require the use of a small part of the 1954 appropriations to carry it out 
We are making this recommendation for two reasons. In the first place, the 
States have planned their programs and will have made their expenditures in 
1953 in expectation that they will be reimbursed in full for necessary expenditures 
It would therefore seem inequitable to curtail the extent of Federal responsibility 
without giving adequate notice to the States sufficiently in advance to enable 
them to adjust their operations accordingly. In the second place, we have been 
advised that the States are entitled as a matter of law, because of the wording of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act itself, to payment from current appropriations 
of their proper claims for necessary expenditures made in prior years. We there- 
fore did not feel that we could or should propose that the claims which accrued 
rior to the passage of the appropriation act for the fiscal year 1954 be cut off 
lowever, if the language which we are proposing is enacted, the States would 
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be given sufficient notice at the beginning of the fiscal year tha: the amount of 
Federal funds available would be limited to the amount of the State’s allotment 
and there would thus be neither equitable nor legal grounds for carrving forward 
any charges against the 1955 appropriation 


INCREASE IN STATI APPROPRIATIONS 


Miss Switzer. There is one other thing we have here that I think 
might be interesting, particularly for the members of your committee 
It is an indication of the attitude of the States, the governors and 
legislatures. We did not have this information until the other day 
It is in regard to increases in State appropriations. It is very encour- 
aging. In a year where everyone is really having a hard time to get 
anything, it is surprising the extent of the increase the State legisla 
tures are giving this program. 

Senator Taye. Inasmuch as we do not have the complete list of all 
States, 1 believe we should not insert these. If we had all the States, 
we could do that. 

Miss Switzer. Would you like to have all the States? 

Senator Tuyr. If we had ail the States, and some of the States 
have now closed their legislative session 

Miss Swirzer. A lot of them have not. 

Mr. Hunr. A lot of them are in process and the figures would be 
hard to compile. 

Senator Tuyr. I know Minnesota closed their legislative session 
this week, and you do not have the latest there. If we had all the 
States then that would be interesting; but if you only have just a few 


States, it does not give a complete picture. 
Miss Switzer. But it is very encouraging. 
Senator Turn. Thank you very much. 
Miss Switzer. I appreciate very much your letting me come in. 
Senator THyxr. We will recess until Tuesday morning at 10 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Friday, April 24, 1953, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, April 28, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 28, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washir gton, pC. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), presiding. 
Present: Senator Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
BurREAU OF OLD AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD E. BRANHAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
JACK S. FUTTERMAN, CHIEF, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH 
ACCOMPANIED BY WILSON JONES, CHIEF, FISCAL PLANNING 
SECTION, WILLIAM MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; AND ROY L. WYNKOOP, STAFF 
ADVISER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: For neces- 
sary expenses, including [purchase of three passenger motor vehicles; and] 
furnishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel and equipment ed bi 
building guards; not more than [$60,500,000] $64,000,000 may be expended from 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund[, of which $60,000 shall 
be available until expended for the preparation of preliminary plans and specifi- 
cations for a building for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and 
may be transferred to the General Services Administration for such purposes] 


is 
u 


imounts available for obligation 


Total appropriation or estimate 

Additions: Reimbursements 

Deductions: Comparatiy 
Office of Administrator 


Total obligations 


80739—53 
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Obligations by activities 


1 

1953 estimate 1954 estimate 

Description | enue 
| | 


Positions} Amount | Positions Amount | Positions Amount 


Increase (+-) or 
decre a5e |( 


Maintenance of accounts of em | 
ployee earnings 4, 238 |$16, 573, 255 , 189 |$17, 307, 393 — 46 +-$734, 138 
Dc velopment, determination and } | 
certification for payment of | } j 
claims for insurance benefits | 5, 746 | 29, 356, 764 | 5, 559 | 29, 761, 220 87 +-404, 456 
3. Recertification monthly of | | | 
awarded claims 2,244 | 9,000, 616 2, 22 9, 280, 182 —16 279, 566 
Hearings and appeals ; 70 | 438, 493 | 71,379 L329 R86 
Actuarial services i 15 | 77, 420 5 916 +4. 406 
Administration J ,470 | 7,073,312 47 7, 102,910 | +29, 598 





Total obligations , 783 | 62, 519, 860 , 535 | 64, 005, 000 | 248 | , 485, 140 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification Revised 1953 Original 195 
estimate estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 14, 783 14 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 114,155 14, 2 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Ql Personal services > $54, 101, 55 $54, 393, 7 
02 Travel 1, 085, 3¢ , 216, 
03 Transportation of things 168, 1¢ 161 
04 Communication services 436, 483 503 
05 Rents and utility services , 451, § 715 
06 Printing and reproduction 925, 24¢ 359 
07 Other contractual services 366 304 
O08 Supplies and materials 656, 790 
09 Equipment 137, 375, 4 
15 Taxes and assessments 141, 455 179, § 


Total direct obligations 62, 471 000, ( 
REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 
Personal services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and re; roduction 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 5, 5, 000 


Total reimbursable obligations , 750 5, 000 


Total obligations 519, 64, 005, 000 
Does not include 298 man-years of work performed on an overtime basis 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Tuys. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we have with us the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance. 

The first item is for salaries and expenses for the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance, for which we have an estimate of $64 
million, to be derived from the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Trust Fund, with a request for 14,535 employees. 

This estimate is $1.5 million in excess of the 1953 appropriation 
but calls for 238 fewer employees. 
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You may proceed, Mr. Branham, stating first for the record your 
full name and position. 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Richard E. Branham. I am Assistant Director of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance. 

[ am testifying in the absence of our Director, Mr. Oscar C. Pogge, 
who is ill this morning. 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1954 


For the fiscal year 1954, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance requests authorization to expend from the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance Trust Fund the sum of $64 million. This 
sum is necessary to carry out the Bureau’s administrative and program 
responsibilities efficiently and economically and to provide the kind 
of service to which the public, for whom the program 1s designed, 1s 
entitled. 


PROGRAM AND ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND 
SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


The old-age and survivors insurance program is an insurance pro- 
gram which provides protection to workers and their families against 
the economic hazards of old age and death. This program is admin- 
istered by the Federal Government as distinguished from the public- 
assistance program which is administered by the States. 

Benefits under this program which are based on earnings in covered 
employment, are paid as a matter of right rather than on the basis 
of need, as is the case under the public-assistance program. 

Payments to beneficiaries and administrative expenses of the pro- 
cram are paid from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
Into this fund are paid all of the contributions made by employees, 
employers, and the self-employed. 

Administrative expenses are authorized for expenditure by Con- 
egress from the trust fund. Benefit payments are made directly 
from the trust fund under continuing authority. Thus, the funds 
budgeted for administrative expenses for this Bureau do not come 
out of the general revenues of the Federal Government. 

Senator TuyE. The subcommittee has been furnished with a table 
showing the status of the trust fund as of June 30, 1952. 

I shail have it inserted in the record of the hearings for the benefit 
of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Senator Turn. You may proceed, sir. 
PROTECTION AGAINST LOSS OF INCOME 


Mr. Branuam. The old-age and survivors insurance program pro- 
vides two kinds of protection against loss of income: 

1. Survivors insurance for the families of workers who die; and 

2. Retirement insurance for workers who retire at or after age 65, 
and for their families. The statutory basis is title II of the Social 
Security Act of 1935, revised by major amendments in 1939, 1950, and 
1952. 

Gainfully employed people in covered employment make tax con- 
tributions during their working years to provide insurance protection 
for themselves and their families. 


EMPLOYING MEMBERS OF FAMILY 


Senator Ture. At this point let me inquire. 

There are certain restrictions; in other words, a son or a daughter 
cannot employ their parents; it that correct? 

Mr. BRANHAM. Yes, sir. 

Senator Turn. That would disqualify the parents; is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Branuam. That is true, sir. 

Senator Tuy. Is it your feeling that there would be abuses? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. I believe that that was the opinion of the 
Congress. 

Senator Tuyr. How far does the question of relatives extend? 

Mr. Branuam. Actually, only to spouse, parents, or children under 
21 employed by their parents. 

Senator Tuyr. The parents cannot employ minor children, nor can 
the children employ the parents; is that correct? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes. 

Senator Torr. But a brother can employ a brother or a sister, or 
vice versa, a sister can employ a brother; is that correct? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tarr. There have been some questions raised about that, 
and I thought right here on the record would be a good place to have 
those questions answered. 

Mr. BranuamM. Yes, sir. 

And there have been, of course, some few instances in which the 
relationship is not a bona fide relationship today. There are instances 
where the employment relationship is not bona fide. 

However, those are few, and we feel that we have been able to con- 
trol that situation very well. 

Senator Tuyr. Of course, it was the intent of Congress that no 
abuses should be permitted. They felt there might be abuses in the 
event that either the parents or the children would be able to employ 
each other. 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. 

The likelihood that a bona fide employment relationship might 
exist in those cases was much more remote. 

Senator Ture. But there are specific cases where that is a positive, 
legitimate transaction, and it thereby destroys the opportunity of the 
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parent being employed by the son, or, in the event of the father being 
the executive of a business—it would not apply if it were a corpora- 
tion—but if the father were the executive he could not employ his 
minor son unless he should establish that the son is a partner with him 
in the business, or something of that nature; is that correct? 

Mr. Branuam. That is correct. 

Senator Taye. Therefore, there is the possibility of hardship, is 
there not? 

Mr. Branuam. In those cases, there is, sir. 

Senator Tarr. How do you get around it? 

Mr. Branuam. I don’t see that there is anyway to get around it 
sir, so long as the law is so stated. 

Senator Tuyen. In other words, there is no other answer except an 
amendment to the act; is that correct? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuys. You may proceed sir. 


JOBS AND PERSONS COVERED BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Branuam. Nearly 8 out of every 10 jobs in paid civilian 
employment are covered by this program. Four out of every five 
mothers and children in the Nation can count on monthly survivors 
insurance if the family breadwinner dies. 

About 60 million persons were in jobs covered by the program 
during calendar year 1952. Over 5 million persons are now receiving 
monthly benefits. As of the first week in February, 1.6 million 
survivors of deceased workers, and 3.6 million retired workers and 
dependents were on the beneficiary rolls. 


BASIC FUNCTION 


The Bureau’s basic function is to pay claims for benefits. ‘This 
involves three elements: 

1. The maintenance of wage records. Eligibility for and the 
amount of benefits are determined on the basis of the earnings record 
in covered employment. The Bureau receives reports of employee 
earnings and self-employment income from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue from which it maintains a record of the complete covered 
earnings and/or self-employment income of each individual. 

2. The development of claims. Claims for benefits are received, 
investigated, adjudicated, reviewed and certified to the Treasury 
Department for payment. 

3. The maintenance of rolls of beneficiaries. A current roll of 
beneficiaries, eligible to receive benefit payments is maintained and 
recertified monthly to the Treasury Department. 

These activities are performed by a nationwide organization. 
The administrative offices and the Accounting Division are in Balti- 
more. Operations in the field are handled by some 512 field offices, 
which are supervised by regional representatives located im the 
regional offices of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Six area offices, located in principal cities, review field-office determina- 
tions and certify to the Treasury Department the payments to be 
made, 
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PROCESSING OF CLAIMS 


Illustrative of the integrated operations of these organizational 
parts of the Bureau is the manner in which a claim is processed 
Claims for benefits are filed in 1 of the 512 field offices, 79 detached 
official stations, or 3,037 itinerant stations designed to render service 
to all parts of the country. 

Claims are adjudicated in the field offices on the basis of evidence 
on age, relationship, death, and so forth, together with wage records 
requisitioned by the field from the wage records office in Baltimore, 
which maintains the lifetime record of earnings of persons covered 
under the program. Adjudicated claims are sent by the field offices 
for review and for the initiation and maintenance of benefit payments 
to 1 of the Bureau’s 6 area offices. 


EFFECT OF RECENT AMENDMENTS ON THE OASI PROGRAM 


Fiscal year 1954 can be seen in perspective by comparing the size 
and character of the Bureau’s job immediately prior to the passage of 
the 1950 amendments to the Social Security Act with the present 
status of program development. First, a look at major workloads in 
fiscal years 1950 and 1954: 


KO) work- 1954 work 
oad load 


Workers covered 48. 100. OOK 61. 500. 000 
Earnings itews received 178, 069, 707 232, 024, 000 
Employer reports received 10, 713, 132 15, 433, 000 
New claims received (beneficiary) 951, 302 1, 694, 000 
Benefits in force 3, 287, 638 6, 580, 000 
Adjustment actions processed R85, 953 3. 885, 000 
Claims inquiries 3 860, 634 , 257, 000 
Bureau composite workload 


Mr. Chairman, I have a chart which | think will show rather 
graphically the increasing workload of the Bureau. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Social Security Administration, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance, year 
to year growth in Bureau’s workloads, 1941-54 
{1941 = 100] 

Daily work- Daily work. 

Fiscal year: load index Fiscal year—Continued load index 
194] 100 1948 203 
1942 109. ! 1949 205 
1943 111 1950 206 
1944_ ; 110. ¢ 1951 304 
1945_ 21. 6 1952 287 
I 1953 341 

8. 1954 » ~- OOOr : 


i 121. 
1946_ 151. : 
1947_ I 


Mr. Branuam. This dates from 1941, and it shows the Bureau’s 
workload. It shows the 1950 workload. and the 1954 workload is 
estimated to be up. 
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INCREASED BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Tuy. The increase in the budget request is to take care 
of what phase of the program? 

Mr. Branuam. Basically, the increase in the budget request is to 
restore the level of service to the public to that which we have been 
able to give in the past and which we feel is that to which the public 
is entitled. 

There is a composite workload decrease, sir, in 1954 from 1953. 

Senator Turn. The reason I asked the question is that the general 
appropriation and program calls for 238 fewer employees. 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you propose to administer the program? 
You are spending more money, but you are reducing the personnel. 

Mr. Branuam. This is on a position basis, Mr. Chairman, rather 
than on a man-year basis. 

Actually, our positions do not relate as closely to our workload 
as do our man-years. 

Senator Toys. Will you explain that, please? 

Mr. Branuam. Mr. Futterman can explain that. 

Mr. FurrerMan. Yes, sir. 


EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, in 1954 we will at one time or another during the 
year have 14,535 individual positions occupied. But in occupying 
those 14,535 positions sometime during the year we will average, 


during that year, 14,287 people. ‘That is in the fiscal year 1954. 

That is what we mean when we say man-years. 

The true index of how you utilize the personal service money is not 
the number of positions which are occupied, but the average number 
occupied during the year. During 1954 we will have an average of 
14,287. 

During this-present fiscal year 1953 we estimate that we will have 
14,155 people on an average, which is somewhat less than in 1954. 

However, this year, because of the very large workloads in claims 
and the large pending loads which we have, and because of the delay 
in processing claims requiring that the people wait for their first 
benefit checks, we used the equivalent of an additional 298 man-years 
by putting our people to work on overtime. 


EMPLOYEES ON OVERTIME BASIS 


In effect, in 1953 we will be using 14,453 man-years, of which 298 
were derived by using our regular staff on an overtime basis. 

Senator Tuyn. Do you think it more economical to have the regular 
staff on an overtime basis than to expand your staff? 

Mr. FurrerMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. The policy has been not to use overtime in Federal 
employment; is that not correct? 

Mr. FurrerMan. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Branuam. I think we have a rather unusual situation in 1953, 
Mr. Chairman, in that we knew that our 1954 workloads were not 
going to be as great as our 1953 workloads. 
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So that we felt that to staff adequately to handle our 1953 work- 
loads would have meant that we would have had rather drastic 
reductions in staff in 1954. 

Further, we would not have been able to get the production from 
new people who might have been added to the staff that we were 
able to get from trained people who, knowing that our workload was 
going to be at least temporary to a certain extent in 1953, were able 
to handle that workload. 

Senator Tuy. And the increase is due entirely to an amendment 
in the law, is it? 

Mr. Branuam. The 1953 basis; yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Basically, in 1953, you have an increase because 
of an amendment of the law which broadened the coverage, and you 
had to establish the records. 

Once you have completed the establishment of the records, much 
of it becomes routine, with the exception of some new people qualify- 
ing; is that correct? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. It is a nonrecurring cost. 

Senator Toys. Therefore, you could afford the overtime because 
you had the skilled workers, the experienced workers, and you knew 
that it would only be up until the time that you have completed the 
broadening of the coverage and once that had been accomplished 
there would be more or less a routine function and would not require 
the number of employees that you had; is that correct? 

Mr. BranHamM. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, sir. 


UNCONTROLLABLE NATURE OF WORKLOAD 


Mr. Branuam. As in past years the uncontrollable nature of the 
Bureau’s workloads remains unchanged. These loads have reached 
the present level because of: 

1. Legislation in 1950 and 1952 expanding the scope of the program. 

2. General economic and sociological factors tending to increase 
the insured population; and 

3. Further maturing of the program which will continue for some 
time to come. 

Those charged with administration of the program can do nothing 
to control the growth of the volume of work. 


NEW PROBLEMS 


Another striking difference between 1954 and 1950 is that the 
program is not as simple as it used to be. Coverage determinations 
for the newly covered self-employed, domestics, farm workers, and 
State and local employees present new problems. 

As was expected, difficulties in handling wage reports also have 
increased due to the inexperience of newly covered employers and 
employees. 

Incorrect and incomplete reporting pushes up costs and slows 
down processing time. As we work with these new groups to get 
them to understand their rights and responsibilities under the act, 
we expect to get the problem well in hand. 
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Coverage by agreements by its very nature makes for more admin- 
istrative work than does compulsory coverage. Additional work i 
involved in executing and revising voluntary agreements with the 
State and local groups desiring inc Jusion in the program. 

Additional work also is required in handling waivers for effecting 
the coverage of employees of nonprofit organizations. Twice, in 
1950 and again in 1952, we had to refigure the benefits and convert 
all our records to reflect higher benefit amounts authorized by the 
amendments. In 1952 this involved the benefit amounts and records 
of 4,600,000 beneficiaries. 


CLAIMS PROCESSING 


Claims processing has become generally more time-consuming. 
Longer interviews and more of them are needed to explain rights, 
duties, and procedures to people included in the program. The 
new-start provision of the 1950 amendments, the provisions providing 
alternative methods of computing benefits to insure the payment of 
the highest amount, and the optional recomputations of benefit 
amounts permissible under the law tend to slow down the job. 

Removal at age 75 of the limitation on earnings in covered employ- 
ment has necessitated special handling, new “determinations, and 
proof-of-age problems. 


COORDINATION WITH RAILROAD RETIREMENT PROGRAM 


Coordination with the railroad retirement program and credits for 


military service have created new involvements, including longer 
claims interviews, more difficult explanations, and clearances and 
coordination with other offices at both the work level and at the 
policy and procedural levels. 


SELF-EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


Self-employment problems include mixtures of covered and non- 
covered activities—such as funeral directors who are specifically 
exempted, but who have furniture or real-estate businesses on the 
side which are covered—determination of actual net income, and 
whether retirement has actually taken place. 

All the problems mentioned were encountered to some extent in 
fiscal year 1953 as new aspects of the program successively unfolded, 
but will have to be faced on a full-year basis in fiscal year 1954. 


OPERATING EXPERIENCE—FISCAL YEAR 1953 


The Bureau was not able to maintain its usual standards of service 
in 1953. One of the major reasons contributing to this condition 
was the unusual peaking of claims workloads in 1953 stemming from 
a nonrecurring combination of factors. 

The Bureau’s inability to recruit and train an adequate staff to 
handle this workload was increased by the reduction of the Bureau’s 
requested appropriation for 1953 by the Congress to $62.5 million. 
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This action, taken after the Bureau had been operating on the basis 
of a deficiency apportionment by the Bureau of the Budget author- 
izing the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance to spend at a 
higher rate, necessitated immediate and severe cutbacks of expenditure 
plans. 


EFFECTS OF 1953 REDUCTION 


The $2,360,000 reduction in 1953 funds made by the Congress 
necessitated the following actions on the part of the Bureau to avoid 
overspending its appropriation in 1953: 

1. Eliminate all plans to hire additional personnel during the 
remainder of the year to handle the heavy workload. 

2. Revoke all authorizations for planned paid overtime work to 
reduce the backlog of claims. 

3. Direct the several offices of the Bureau not to fill any of the 
estimated 600 vacancies that would occur in the Bureau’s staff from 
the period February 15 to June 30, 1953. 

4. Eliminate or postpone every dollar of expenditure for purposes 
other than salaries which could be so eliminated or postponed without 
permanently damaging the operations of the Bureau. 

Difficult as it has been for the Bureau to tailor its expenditure plans 
to the appropriation, it has been no less difficult to make satisfactory 
adjustment of its work responsibilities. Although production—both 
individual and collective—has gone to record highs, the work remain- 
ing to be done far exceeds norma! levels. 


INCREASE IN PENDING CLAIMS 


Pending claims in the field are currently at the level of 122,716, 
almost twice the normal level of 65,006. Claims completed in the 
field, but still pending in the area offices are currently at the level of 
75,200, over 2% times the normal level of pending claims in the area 
offices. 


short of 200,000, which is more than twice the 

These statistics, however, do not tell the story. The Bureau has 
always prided itself upon rendering courteous, considerate, efficient, 
and prompt service to the public. We do not feel, however, that iz 
1953 we have been able to measure up to either our past 


Ist 


Thus, the total of pending claims currently in the Bureau is ji 


normal number 


] erformance 
or to what we know to be a minimum desirable level of such service 
Throughout the country we have noted a significant ineré 


crease in the 
number of legitimate complaints with respect to delays in making the 
initial benefit payments. 

Whereas, normally claimants receive their first check within 30 days 
of the time they file their applications, it now takes, on the avera 
50 days. 


re 


Nor does the average tell the full story because in the cases of new 
coverage groups, such as domestics and self-emploved, considerab] 


iy 
more than a delay of 50 davs is frequently necessitated. 


Senator Tyr. But should you not point out that with respect 


t to 
an average, in this case 50, that for those for which more than 50 days 
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is required there is an offsetting figure in which less than 50 days 
is required? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. The 50 days is the average of all our 
claims. 

Senator Turn. There are some instances where it would be less, 
are there? 

Mr. Branuam. There are some less; yes, sir. That, however, is 
not nearly as many as we would like to have. 

This condition I have been speaking of it not attributable to any 
lack of enterprise or efficiency on the part of the Bureau. Indeed, 
the Bureau and its employees as was previously stated, have risen 
magnificently to meet the challenge of this exceedingly heavy workload 
in 1953 and produced, in total as well as per capita, more than ever 
before. 

Senator Taryn. Are you practically current on your applications 
or cases? 

Mr. Branuam. No, sir; we are not, Mr. Chairman. We still have 
approximately twice the normal number. 

Senator Turn. Then you are not up to date on the postings of 
returns to individual wage records? 

Mr. Branuam. We are practically current in our postings. I was 
talking in terms of claims applications. 

Senator Toyz. That is true. I was just commenting on the 
conclusion of that one paragraph. It was my understanding that in 
the postings of the quarterly returns of the individual wages, that 
you were practically current. 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir; we have been 

Senator Turn. I have just been handed a page containing two 
tables, showing the number of pending claims and time required for 
processing from April 1952 to March 1953, which I shall place in the 
record for the benefit of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The tables referred to follow: ) 
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1954 REQUEST IN RELATION TO 1958 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Branuao. It is a general principle when evaluating something 
new, whether it is a budget estimate or anything else, to relate to 
something that is well understood, typical, and closely related, which 
provides a sound point of departure to proceed from the known to 
the unknown. 

In budget procedures the technique is to relate the new estimate 
to the previous appropriation. This is sound procedure when the 
previous appropriation represents an accurate reflection of the work- 
load-appropriation relationship and a desirable level of operations. 

It is for this reason that reliance upon the customary comparison 
of the 1954 estimate to the 1953 appropriation is not a good one. 

The 1953 appropriation neither reflects accurately the workload 
appropriation relationship, nor does it represent a desirable level of 
operations. 

In simple terms, 1953 was what we might call a bargain-basement 
forced-sale type of operation. The low limit costs, (or high produc- 
tivity), were purchased at the expense of extreme pressure from em- 
ployees, voluntary and uncompensated work, as well as curtailment 
of leave. 

These, as well as the deterioration in the kind of service we render 
to the public, loss of quality of our operations, curtailment below 
desirable levels of many operations, and the reduction of management 
activities of supervision and training to a minimum level to enable 
maximum application of manpower on production represent less than 
a desirable level of operation. 

We feel it would be shortsighted and ill advised of the Bureau to 
project this kind of operation into 1954 and later years. 

It is true that the Bureau is asking for more money in 1954 than was 
granted to it in 1953. It is also true that the Bureau will receive less 
work in 1954 than it received in 1953. 

Thus, on the surface, the Bureau is asking for more money to per- 
form less work. 

Senator Ture. If I might interrupt there, Mr. Branham, we have 
been furnished a table comparing the estimated 1953-54 workloads. 

We shall place in the record that table at this point. 

Mr. Branuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of estimated workloads (in thousands) for fiscal years 1953 
actual workloads for Sis al year 1952 


1953 esti- 


Workloads by major activity 1952 actual mates 


Maintenance of accounts of employee ear 
Employee accounts established 
Requests for changes in employee recor 
Requests for duplicate account nun 
Employer identification numbers assig 
Employee earnings items received 
Incomple te and incorrect ear 

f ity « ge in wt 
Developrent, detern ination and certification for | 
ment of claims for insurance benefits 
New claims rece i 
Claims for recomput ation of benefits 
Weighted activity change in workload 

Recertification monthly of awarded clair 
Benefits in force (end of year) 
Adjustment actions processed 
Beneficiary wage investigations recei 

oltices 
Weighted activity change in workloa 
Bureauwide composite workload change 


WORKLOAD CARRYOVER 


Mr. Branuam. This is the conclusion that is warranted by a super- 
ficial examination of the situation. What is not readily apparent is 
that a sizable portion of the workload received in 1953 will have to 
be carried over and completed in 1954, thus reducing the disparity in 


workloads proce ‘ssed in these years. 

Also, in a sense, the postponement of necessary expenditures in 
1953 for purposes other than salaries, mortgaged part of the 1954 
appropriation to defray some of the real cost of the 1953 operations. 

Finally, neither the appropriation amount of $62,500,000 nor the 
cold figures of claims or other worklos ids process¢ d te I] the storv as to 
how well and how promptly we rendered service to the public, which 
is the sole reason for our existence 

If, nonetheless, we were to use 1953 as a base and adjust, for the 
workload decrease in 1954, for increased costs over whic h the Bureau 
has no control, such as increased space rentals, increased cost of 
Federal Insurance Contributions, et cetera, and for the cost of work 
and materials attributable to 1953 operations, then the Bureau, in its 
1954 request, is asking for $1,400,000 with which to restore the service 
to the public to its proper level, reduce the heavy work pressures 
upon employees, eliminate corner-cutting and the undesirable ex- 
pedients which circumstances required that we utilize in fiscal year 
1953 

Were it not for the over $500,000 of cost, for within-grade promo- 
tions provided by law, which the Bureau must absorb, the amount the 
Bureau would be requesting for this purpose would be less than $1 
million. 

Perspective with respect to the 1954 appropriation can be obtained 
by relating it to 1952 and 1950 and to years which preceded. Thus, 
the 1954 appropriation request represents a savings of about $5 million 
when related to the cost of doing business in 1952, and $9,400,000 
when related to 1950. 
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To show the long-time trend, the 1954 appropriation request, if 
based on the 1941’s productivity and cost, would be $133 million, and 
not $64 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that chart will illustrate that pretty well, 
too, in that, if in 1941, 100 people handled 100 units of work, in 1954, 
158 people will handle 335 units of work. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


47 people in 1954 will do as much work as 100 did in 1941 


[1941 = 100] 


Personnel Personne! 
index stated index stated 
Personnel | Daily work-| as percent Personnel Daily work-| as percen 
index load index | age of daily index load index | age of daily 
workload workload 
index 


Fiscal year Fiseal year 


100 100. 1948. 26 203. 6 | 
109. 9.5 | 99. ! 1949 2.5 205. 4 
105 94, 6 1950 s 206. 6 
91. 6 : 3. 195)__.. a 304.1 | 
91. ! f 5 75. 3 1952 53. : 287.1 
106. 5 51. 4 7 1953 59. § 341.6 
117.5 } 1954 { 335. 2 | 


Senator Toys. Was that a procedure within the administrative 
function, or was it because of the experience acquired and the efli- 
ciency developed because of experience? 

Mr. Branuam. There are many factors to which that is attributed 
Actually, we have made technological improvements in our operations. 
We have increased our efficiency from year to year. 

Basically, I think that those factors, together with the adoption of 
new procedures, has enabled us to handle more work with fewe1 
people. 

MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Senator Toye. Has mechanical equipment aided any in the ad 
ministrative function? 

Mr. Branuam. It has; yes, sir. And we hope that it will aid more 

Senator Tuy. Did those machines cost considerable money? 

Mr. Branuam. The basic machines which we use for our accounting 
operations function are rented machines, sir, from the International 
Business Machines Corp. 

Senator Tuyn. So the cost of renting has been compensated for by 
the elimination of some of the administrative or personnel problem 
and has brought about a reduction in the number of persons em- 
ployed; is that correct? 

Mr. Branuam. It has resulted in a very great reduction. 

Senator Tuyr. And the rental cost, of course, is far less than the 
manpower would cost that would have been needed to administer the 
work if you had been using the manpower that was previously em 
ployed in place of the machines; is that correct? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. 

This same chart pictures the workload, our money requirements 
during those years, and personnel requirements. 

We are, too, very much interested in electronic developments, Mr 
Chairman. We are using at the present time two electronic computers 
to compute our benefit amounts. We are hopeful that developments 
in that field may enable us to further reduce our costs. 
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Bureau or Oup-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCI 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING 


STATEMENTS OF RICHARD E. BRANHAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; 
LEONNARD L. HUNTER, ASSISTANT SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, CHARLES G. PALMER, CHIEF 
ESTIMATOR, PBS, ACCOMPANIED BY DE. DOYLE, CHIEF, 
PROJECT SITES BRANCH, PBS AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WEL- 
FARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Construction, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: For beginni 
struction of an office building and appurtenant facilities for the Bureau of 


and Survivors Insurance, including equipme nt, acquisition of land (including 
tions the reof), and preparation of plans and specifications, $1,500,000, to b 
from the Federal old-age and survivors ins ince trust fund and to ren 


until expended: Provided, That appropriations for the foregoing purpo 

t ansfe rred to the General Services Administration except for such amo ts ti 
as may b necessary for incide ntal expenses of the Denartment of HH all 

and Welfare, but the selection of the sit 

approval by the Secretary of Health, 

That the total cost of the pro) l heretr 

this limitation may be exceeded, or si 

centage increase or dec ase, if any 

uary 1, 1958, as dete mined by tl 


An 
Limitation or estimate (obligations incurred), $1. 500. 000 


Obligatii 
Purchase of land, preparation of 


plans iS, an I 
construction, 1954 ; $1, 500, 000 


Object classification 


02 Travel 

06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractral services 
10 Lands and structures 


Obligations incurred 


Senator Tuyr. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
has another estimate, which is for the construction of a building, 
being in the amount of $1,500,000. There was available in the 
current fiscal year $60,000 for the preliminary planning. 

Are you going to speak to that, Mr. Branham? 

Mr. BraNnuHAm. Yes, sir. 

We are very happy to have representatives from the Public Build- 
ings Service with us this morning, Mr. Chairman, who | think will 
be able to answer any questions you may wish to ask. 

Senator THyr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Branuam. The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurances 
is requesting authorization from the Congress to expend $1,500,000 
from the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund to acquire 

807395334 
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land, prepare plans and specifications, and to begin construction of 
a building to house the departmental employees of the Bureau. 

Since such costs are proper charges against the trust fund the 
expenditure of the funds requested will involve no charge against 
general revenues, 

The Bureau believes that such an authorization by the Congress 
will serve to promote efficiency as well as greater economy of opera- 
tions. In addition, many other advantages would derive from the 
construction of a building for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
insurance. 

TOTAL SPACE RENTED 


The departmental staff of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance now occupies over 600,000 square feet of space at an annua! 
rental of over $700,000 in 8 seattered buildings, 6 of which are in the 
city of Baltimore, and the other 2 in Pennsylvania. 

Senator Tuyn. I shall place in the hearings at this point a tabl 
furnished the subcommittee giving details of present space occupied 
by the Bureau in the eight buildings mentioned. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Number of employees 
j Square 
Building Ne ¥ aa 


Day Night 


Equitable 54, 391 : $125, 009 445 
Candler | 200, 107 4 207, 245. 7§ 1, 682 
Paca-Pratt 160, 602 | ; 198, 946 9s 
Miller | 45, 063 | ] 48, 075. 5 } 
Southern Supply | 34, 728 5 18, 000. 

Franklin | 8, 560 7 14, 875 

W ilkes-Barre, P 13, 975 18, O66. 7 
Columbia, Pa ! 28, 972 i! 11, 331. 2 


Total | 636, 398 9. 57 731, 640 


Mr. BRANHAM. Except with respect to 2 of the smallest of these 8 
buildings, the Bureau occupies only a portion of the total space in 
each building. 


CANDLER BUILDING UNSUITABLE 


Since 1936 approximately 3,000 to 4,000 of Bureau employees have 
been housed in the Candler Building, a waterfront warehouse bounded 
by wholesale fish and produce markets. This building is totally un- 
suited to the proper accommodation of any sizable group of people 

“It is one of the worst conditions we have in the Federal establish 
ments anywhere in the United States,’ the Commission of Public 
Buildings testified before the House Public Works Committee of the 
80th Congress. 

Typical of the reactions of the various Members of the Congress 
and officials of the executive branch of the Government are the reac- 
tions of members of the Labor-Federal Security Subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, who have on a number of 
occasions said that the Candler Building is unsuitable for the conduct- 
ing of any Federal operations and that a new building should be con- 
structed for the Bureau as an economy measure. 
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CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST 


The latest indication of congressional interest was manifested by the 
authorization which was contained in the regular 1953 appropriation 
enabling the Bureau to spend $60,000 for the preparation of prelim- 
inary plans and specifications for a new building. 

The housing of the Bureau’s operations has become progressively 
worse ever since the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
began to function in 1936. In that year, the largest segment of its 
departmental operations was temporarily located in an unsuitable 
waterfront warehouse building in Baltimore. This building, known 
as the Candler Building, is also occupied by industrial and commercial 
tenants whose businesses produce unpleasant odors and disturbing 
noises. It has inadequate sanitary facilities, elevators, and ventilation. 

The waterfront district in which the Candler Building is located, 
being occupied by fish and produce markets, pawnshops, and similar 
businesses, provides no satisiactory eating facilities for the employees 
of the Bureau. It is an unfit neighborhood for the hundreds of young 
Bureau employees who are exposed to unpleasant incidents and even 
danger from the rough individuals frequenting this area. This poses 
an especially difficult problem at midnight when the work of the 
second shift, which is necessitated by the lack of space, is dismissed 


[TWO SHIFTS NECESSARY 


Senator Tuyr. Do you have people working there 24 hours a day 
in the building? 

Mr. Brannam. Not 24 hours. We work two shifts. There is a 
day shift and an afternoon shift, which finishes at midnight. And 
those employees are dismissed at that time. 

Senator Ture. In other words, there is not sufficient space to permit 
just a day shift and closing at a certain hour in the evening; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Branuam. That is right. 

Senator Taye. When you have the new structure, do you hope, 
under those conditions, to just work a daytime shift and not have thi 
night shift? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes; we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you handle that? Do you alternate the 
employees on the two shifts? 

Mr. Branuam. No, sir; the newer employees are placed on the night 
shift. It is understood when they apply for work with the Bureau 
there that they will be working on the night shift, and as vacancies 
occur on the day shift, then, by seniority, they are moved over to 
that shift. 

Senator Taye. Or if some senior people should desire the night 
shift, that would be a matter of choice, would it? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir 

Senator Toye. Thank you. 


INEFFICIENT SPACE ARRANGEMENT 


Mr. Branuam. Although it was reeognized from the first that 
efficient administration of the social security program required that 
all of the central administrative functions, together with the record- 
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keeping operations of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
should be housed together, there has never been available a sing| 
building which would provide sufficient space for this purpose. 

By 1938, after about 2 years of operations under these very unsatis- 
factory and inefficient space arrangements, the Congress recognized 
the need for a building and authorized funds for its construction. Th: 
building, especially designed for occupancy by the Social Securit) 
Administration, and containing numerous features which would 
facilitate the work of the Bureau’s Division of Acc ounting Operations 
was completed in 1941. At that time, however, the great need fo: 
space in which to house the rapidly dev eloping defense program was o! 
utmost importance, and the needs of the Social Security Administre 
tion, without question, were subordinated to those of the defens: 
activities which were given occupancy of the building. 

Meantime, the activities of the Administration had been scattered 
among various buildings in Washington and Baltimore. More than 
30 such different buildings have been occupied at one time or anothe: 


DECENTRALIZATION OF STAFF 


At the beginning of 1942 the Bureau’s Washington staff, doing ad- 
ministrative work and performing operating functions in connectio: 
with the handling of claims, was decentralized. The major portion o! 
this staff, engaged in claims operations, was transferred to area offices 
in New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Chicago, and San Francisco. 

The Director of the Bureau and his immediate staff, together with 
the remaining administrative personnel, were transferred to Baltimore 
and housed in the Equitable Building about a half mile from the 
Candler Building which continued to house the Division of Accounting 
Operations. 

The present situation is, therefore, that substantially the entire 
departmental staff of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
with the exception of the 2 small units in Pennsylvania, is housed in 
6 rented buildings in scattered locations in Baltimore. 

Dispersion of the Bureau’s staff by reason of lack of space in 
Baltimore has resulted in more costly operating practices including 

A. Double-shift operations calling for extra supervisory and main- 
tenance personnel and for the payment of a 10 percent night differential 
salary payment; 

B. Double dec ‘king of files increasing the manpower required for the 
reference work performed in these files; 

Transportation of personnel and work materials among the 
several buildings and the factor of more difficult and slower communi- 
cations and exchange of information resulting from the physica! 
separation of organizational segments performing closely integrated 
operations; and 

D. Establishment of more costly work layouts forced by restrictiv: 
and inadequate space. 


HIGH RATE OF EMPLOYEE TURNOVER 


More directly associated with the use of the Candler Building has 
been the problem of employee morale which has been severely taxed 
by the less than adequate eating facilities, the squalid surroundings 


the inwequate toilet facilities and heating. 
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The natural result of such conditions has been a relatively high rate 
of turnover, which has restricted production and has added to the 
cost of operations. The expansion of the program resulting from the 
1950 amendments to the Social Security Act has aggravated an already 
taxing problem. 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW BUILDING 


Construction of a new building would affect operating efficiency 
favorably in many ways. A modern office building located in desir- 
able surroundings would reduce the rate of personnel turnover ma- 
terially and eliminate many of the factors which now contribute to 
lowered employee morale. 

Elimination of the night shift will keep down loss of trained per- 
sonnel. A night shift in the present neighborhood and building is 
highly undesirable, since many of the employees are young girls re- 
cruited from small towns who are extremely reluctant to be in that 
part of town during the night-shift hours. A new building with a 
suitable cafeteria would eliminate difficulties now existing because of 
lack of adequate restaurant facilities in the vicinity of the Candler 
Building. Modern design and construction will permit proper venti- 
lation and heating which are so conspicuously lacking in the present 
quarters of the Bureau. 


LOCATION OF BUILDING 


Senator Taye. Your plans call for the construction of the building 


at what location? 

Mr. Branuam. In or near Baltimore, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Turn. Is it anywhere near the area that you have been 
referring to? 

Mr. Branuam. Not at all. It is our feeling that since that partic- 
ular area is very close to what we might call the prime target area of 
Baltimore, it would be very unwise to build a building in that area. 

Senator Toyz. You made mention specifically of installing a 
cafeteria. 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. Your implications were that the cafeteria was 
needed because of lack of eating facilities or restaurants in the 
vicinity. 

Mr. Branuam. In that neighborhood, yes. 

Senator Tuyz. I want to be sure that we separate the question as to 
whether you were still referring to the Candler Building and that 
vicinity, or whether in the new building there would not be the 
restaurants nearby that would make it difficult for the employees to 
find a place to eat. 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, the new building plans contemplate a cafeteria for 
the employees. There are approximately 5,000 to 6,000 employees 
housed in the building. 

Senator Tuyz. But your plans do not contemplate construction in 
the heart of Baltimore, do they? 

Mr. Branuam. No, sir. It would be on the periphery. 
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TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Senator Tuyz. What kind of public transportation facilities would 
there be? 

Mr. Branuam. We have had informal site surveys made, Mr 
Chairman, of possible sites for our building in or near Baltimore. 

That is one of the important factors, of course, the reasonable 
access of public transportation to our employees. We find there are 
sites available with adequate public transportation, sites large enough 
to provide also for parking facilities for those employees who might 
drive. 

Senator Torr. Has the survey studied the possibility of obtaining 
or purchasing existing buildings? Have you found anything available? 

Mr. Branuam. We have been actually, during the past years, 
seeking other buildings which might be of a size that would house the 
Bureau’s operations not only in Baltimore, but in other parts of the 
United States, and we have been unable to find a building which is of 
a suitable construction and size to house the Bureau’s operations. 

We have tried to get additional space in the Candler Building, 
Mr. Chairman, which is a large warehouse and which we are occupying 
only partially, but it has been impossible for us to get additional space 
there. 

Senator Tuyr. Even though you found the additional space, the 
area would be undesirable, would it not? 
Mr. Branuam. Most undesirable; yes, sir. 
Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, sir. 











EFFECT OF NEW BUILDING 





ON 





EMPLOYEE 





MORALE 





Mr. Branuam. Finally, location in a permanent building will elim- 
inate the strain of uncertainty which has existed since 1936. There 
have been continued rumors of removal of the offices to various loca- 
tions in the country or to Washington because of the temporary and 
undesirable nature of the present quarters. 

Under such conditions emplovees have felt a continuing insecurity 
relative to establishing themselves and their families in the community 
and have not been able to plan adequately for their homes and the 
education of their children. Employment in this operation thus has 
become less desirable than with other organizations with which the 
individuals would normally seek employment. 

Improved morale and lower turnover will increase employee pro 
ductivity. Satisfactory building design will contribute materially to 
improved flow of work, which is important in an assembly line opera- 
tion involving the extensive use of accounting machinés. <A large sum 
of money can be saved over a period of years by the elimination of 
wasted time and manpower used in the transfer of work from one 
location to another because of space limitations. 

Finally, a new building will eliminate the present costly expedients 
of night shifts, double-deck files, and poor arrangement of operations 
which interfere with the efficient flow of work. 

These things cannot be improved in the present space because of the 
limitations inherent in the structure of the Candler Building. 
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SAVINGS) ACCRUING 


If a new building designed for our operation on a single-shift oasis 
is obtained, the annual rental and operating costs and savings will 
more than offset the annual amount necessary to amortize the cost of 
the building. 

In addition, to solving the Bureau’s acute housing problem, this 
appropriation request is designed to conserve the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund by reducing over a period of years the 
costs of furnishing housing space for the operations of the Bureau. 

Under existing law the trust fund bears all costs incurred in ad- 
ministering the old-age and survivors insurance program, including 
the cost of rent and maintenance. 

A new building will more than pay for itself. Savings accruing will 
represent assets of the trust fund which would not have existed had the 
present circumstances continued in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, General Services Administration has prepared a 
diagrammatic sketch of the building, estimated to cost $27 mullion. 

Space has been provided for expansion from the present, or 6 
years from the approximate date of occupancy. 

We understand that this is the usual expansion factor which is used 
in the construction of Government. buildings. 

Planning and construction of a building will take at least 
years after the funds are first made available. 

The space difficulties of the Bureau have already reached the point 
where the efficiency of its operations are being increasingly impaired 
This request is in accordance with the President’s objectives of greater 
efficiency and economy in governmental operations. 


HOUSE REPORT ON PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 


Senator Toyz. You may have read the comment in the House 
Report on the independent offices appropriation bill. Have you 
read that? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Torr. The House report states 

In effecting a reduction of $141,370 in the estimate of $260,000 for buildings 
design and supervision, the committee has disallowed all funds in the estimate 
for those duties on the part of Public Buildings Service which are normally per- 
formed by an architect who assumes such costs in his regular commission After 
6 years of experience, the committee feels that the Government will not only 
obtain more economical, but better service by returning to the policy of retaining 
competitively independent architects for the design and construction of all public 
buildings. * 

Mr. Branuam. Mr. Chairman, I think that might be a subject 
more appropriate to be discussed by the representatives of the Public 
Buildings Service. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE SURVEY OF SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, we feel we are very qualified to do 
this particular project. 

In the first place, we have made a complete survey of the space 
requirements. We have prepared preliminary drawings upon which 
the estimate is based. 
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We know, from past records, that we can do this project cheaper 
than it can be done by private architects. 

Senator Taye. How much cheaper? 

Mr. Hunter. | am not in a position to answer that question now, 
sir. 

Senator Taye. I thought you might have taken that all into con- 
sideration by the mere fact that you make the statement that you can 
do it cheaper. 

[am not challenging the statement, but I thought possibly you would 
have arrived at a positive figure, inasmuch as you stated positively 
that you can do it cheaper. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Palmer can talk about the cost on this project 

Mr. Pautmer. We have included in our estimate for drawings and 
specifications $550,000. 

This building costs, with all its features, over $20 million, and 6 per- 
cent of $20 million—which 6 percent is the usual architect’s fee—when 
taken from their schedule of fees for drawings, would come to 
$1,200,000. 

So that we have included in the estimate less than half of the usual 
6 percent the private architect requires. 

Senator Turn. Do you take every factor into consideration, such 
as the office space of the agency that would be doing this study? 

Mr. Patmer. No, sir. They obtain an appropriation to cover all 
of their administrative function, and, therefore, the Government is 
paying that without question, which they would not be paying the 
private architect. 

Senator Tuyr. The alternative revised estimate is $24,450,000 
and your own item right here, that is, drawing and specifications, is 
$550,000; supervision, $310,000; office expense, $180,000; or a total of 
$940,000 for the total estimated cost of $24,450,000. I shall place 
the letter to the Social Security Administration from the Design and 
Construction Division, Public Buildings Service, with the estimate 
on the basis of reduced space requirements, in the record at this 
point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


GpNERAL SeRvices ADMINISTRATION, 
BurgEAU oF OLp AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE, 
Baltimore, Md., April 27, 1958. 
Mr. Roy L. Wynkoop, 
Staff Adviser, Management, Office of the Commissioner, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C 

Dear Mr. Wynkoop: Pursuant to your telephonic request of April 24, 1953, 
we are transmitting herewith estimate on the above-mentioned project, on the 
basis of reduced space requirements of 825,000 square feet net agency space, in 
lieu of 946,281 square feet, for a total of $24,450,000. 

The only change in this estimate is the reduction in space requirements, other- 
wise the building contemplated will be of the same type and quality as contem- 
plated under the $27 million estimate. 

Very truly yours, 
GILBERT STANLEY UNDERWOOD, 
Director, Design and Construction Division. 
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‘roject: Site and building — ; $24, 450, 000 


Building: Block type with head house; main structure, base- 
ment and 4 stories; head house 5th to 9th floor of smaller area 
with necessary penthouses; reinforced concrete frame; brick 
exterior with limestone trim: linoleum covered floors: acoustical 
ceilings; furred and plastered interior of all exterior walls from 
Ist through 9th floors; fluorescent lighting; under floor ducts 
system; air conditioning except basement; cafeteria included. 

ross area: 
Rasement 
Ist floor 
2d floor 
3d floor 
4th floor 
5th floor_- 
6th floor__- 
7th floor- 
8th floor__- 
9th floor____ 
Penthouse 


Total a nba wei eiatabaant ae 
Volume: Approximately . cubic feet , 250, 000 


Net agency space provided- ..square feet 825, 000 


ESTIMATE 

Site. pease) ‘ i $500, 000 
Construction ea waled el, Sakae 15, 600, 000 
Air conditioning e misicl. Geasi et 2, 900, 000 
Fluorescent lighting.........._---- ; 800, 000 
Partitions Me cud. 2 ’ ; 650, 000 
Under-floor ducts_- 150, 000 
Auditorium (additional allowance) gaa. 8 120, 000 
Elevators and escalators (5 freight, 7 passenger, 12 escalators 900, 000 
Furniture, equipment and moving - - - 100, 000 
Reservations j ‘ : 240, 000 
Contingencies 4 630, 000 
Roads, approaches, and parking 320, 000 


General expenses: 
Drawings and specifications- _- - 08 550, 000 
BUDSPVINION 2... uses cia wire wid 210, 000 
Office expenses -_---.---- ; ; —— 180, 000 


Total_ sishintaskes wt, tind ehtded ieee anthitn a 940, 000 


Total estimated cost ote ok a 24. 450, 000 


Mr. Paumer. I was talking about the cost of drawings and speci- 
fications without the supervision. 

In Government contracts of this size, under the number of legis- 
lative restrictions, the supervision of a job of this size would require 
additional cost over the usual 6-percent fee by an outside architect 
or would require some personnel of the Government on the job to 
supervise its construction. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you do not concur in the House views stated in 
their report, do you? 

Mr. Paumer. It has not been the past experience of Public Buildings 
Service. 

Senator Toye. Does that conclude your statement, Mr. Branham? 

Mr. Branuam. Yes, it does, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Tarr. The subcommittee has been furnished a memoran- 
dum titled “Breakdown and Explanation of Bureau Space Needs in 
New Building” which I shall place in the record at this point for th: 
information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


BREAKDOWN AND EXPLANATION OF BUREAU SPACE NEEDS IN NEW BUILDING 


The space needs of the Bureau on a single shift basis breakdown as follows 
Square feet 

Files 280. ‘ 
IBM machines 221, 
General clerical 300, | 
Cafeteria and auditorium 48, 400 
Storage and warehouse 110, 000 
Training facilities and shops 33, 
Aisles, corridors, elevators, stairwavs, toilets, walls, columns, ete.! 239 
Mechanical space (heat, air conditioning, water) ! 142, 


Gross square feet ait , 376 


! Estimated by the General Services Administration. 


An explanation of these space needs is as follows: 
I. Files, current re qu irements, 225,613 square fe et of space, 705 personne 


To’al cabinets and types of fi'es.—This space is required for approximate! 
23,000 cabinets and files of different types which house the essential operating 
records of the Bureau. This total does not include those small groups of cabinets 
which are located within individual offices or clerical sections and for which no 
special files area is provided. The following table illustrates the amount of space 
allotted per file cabinet for the different types. This space allotment includes the 
space for the cabinet and the work area in front of the cabinet which provides 
access to the files. 

Square 
feet 
Puncheard cabinet 8. 25 
Correspondence cabinet 6. 25 
Microfilm cabinet 
SS-—5 cabinet (applications for social-security account number) 
Flex-o-line stand 


! This is a 2-sided stand and the allotment includes work area on both sides 


These file cabinets are distributed through most of the operating sections of 
the Division of Accounting Operations which maintains the old-age and survivors 
insurance wage and account number records for the entire United States. The 
following are the major files seetions: 

1. The National Employee Index This is a visible index showing identifying 
information for all social-security account number holders and old-age and sur 
vivors insurance beneficiaries; 1,120 flex-o-line stands are required to contair 
the approximately 140 million index strips currently in file. 

2. SS-—65 files.—The main file of applications for social-security account number 
is housed in approximately 2,800 SS—5 cabinets. 

3. Reports of wages and self-employment income.—Files of current wage and 
income reports occupy approximately 900 correspondence cabinets. The micro- 
film copies of these reports for all prior years occupy about 330 microfilm cabinets 

41. Merged earnings summary cards and current earnings cards.—This file consists 
of approximately 5,800 puncheard cabinets which house punch cards representing 
the up-to-date earnings records of social-security account number holders. These 
punch ecards are utilized in the determination of eligibility and amount of old-ag 
and survivors insurance benefits at the time a claim is received 

5. Area holding file-—This consists of approximately 1,150 puncheard cabinets 
which house puncheards representing currently reported earnings items which ar 
in process and have not yet been credited to the individual social-security accounts 

b. Employee and employer correspondence files. This file consists of appr )xI- 
mately 1,150 correspondence cabinets which house correspondence with wage 
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earners, employers, or self-employed individuals where the correspondence 
be retained in file and cannot be immediately destroyed. The pericd of ret 
varies with the different types of correspondence. 

‘These major files account for a little more than half the 23,000 file cabinets 
needed to house essential operating records. The remaining files are divided 
among approximately 20 operating sections, in each of which there is a significant 
amount of machine or clerical space in addition to the file area. In all of these 
cases, the files contain essential operating records which have to be referred to 
and used constantly by the clerks or machine operators while work is being 
processed or investigated. 

In all cases the contents of the files r prese! t onlv the work currently needed 
for reference. Records which have only a temporary reference value are destroyed 
as soon as they are no longer needed for references ‘Those which are not currently 
needed but which have to be retained as a permanent record are microfilmed 
The Bureau has pioneered in the application of microfilm to reduce the spa 
needs for the housing of records. ‘lhe space saved by microfilming can be well 
illustrated by the example of the wage reports submitted by employers for wage 
earners working in employment covered by the Social Security Act. Lhe current 
reference file of wage reports occupies approximately 900 correspondence cabinets 
This contains somewhat less than 1 year’s wage reports. ‘The microfilm copies 
of these reports for all prior years since 1936 occupy only 330 microfilm cabinets, 
If these prior years’ wage reports had been retained in the original form, they 
would by now require roughly about 15,000 cabinets and an additional 100,000 
square feet of floor space. ‘The use of microfilm for these types of records limits 
the rate of growth of the files to a small traction of what it would otherwise be 

Typical examples of some of the smaller operating files not described above are 

1. Numerical register of accounts established.—This is a register in numerical 
sequence showing the account number, name, and date of birth of every applicant 
for a social security account number. In addition, when applicants change their 
name, as for example when a female marries, the change of name is entered 
this rezister. ‘The register is an indispensable means of identifying items which 
have been reporte d ineorrectly by employers or on which the « mployee hé¢ 
to report a change in name to the employer 

2. Forms SS—4 Employers app cation for ide ntification number 
contains identifying information for all employers who have submitted wage 
reports for employees covered under the Social Security Act The file is an 
indispensable means of identifying employers in cases where this information is 
neeced for applications for benefits or for investigation of alleged wages 

3. Employer report cards.—This is a puncheard file representing the wage reports 
received from individual employers during the last several quarters. T i 
is used for detecting and correcting errors in employers’ reports 
cases where en ployers have, through error, submitted apparent duplics te 
It also serves as a record of the receipt of employers’ reports 


} 


4. Suspended account file—This file contains those items whicl 


ic 
reported with incorrect account numbers or names or without account 

by employers and which are being investigated to determine the correct informa- 
tion so that the wages may be properly credited to the wage-earners’ accounts 

All these files are active reference files with work constantly going in or out 
and with file clerks referring to the files on a continuing basis. In order to pro- 
vide adequate space for the work going in and out and for the necessary access 
for file clerks, a working aisle of from 5 to 6 feet between the rows of files is needed. 
In many files, the work has to be loaded on skids for transmittal to the operating 
areas and the work to be refiled is brought back on skids. There must be suffi- 
cient space in the files area for this loading and unloading job. 

Expansion needs based on workload increases for the next 10 years, 55,352 
feet.—These workload increases result from the growth in the number of social- 
security account-number holders and in the number of individuals working 
covered employment 


II. Storage and warehouse activities, current re quirements, 100,000 square 
personnel 

This space includes 70,000 square feet for warehouse and 30,000 square feet for 
protected storage area for puncheard or microfilm records which are retained for : 
temporary period as insurance against loss or destruction of the origit 
warehouse space is used primarily for the forms, puncheards 
machine forms which are used only within the Bureau and which ce: 
tained from the Federal Supply Services. For all general supplies 
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makes full use of the field supply centers of the Federal Supply Services and these 
supplies are distributed directly to the requesting offices. ‘he central warehouse 
does maintain, in addition to the forms and punchcards, a stock of general supplies 
for the use of the Bureau’s departmental offices. The Bureau forms and punch- 
cards maintained by the warehouse are for all the departmental and field installa 
tions of the Bureau. Purchases are made centrally and the distribution to all 
installations is from the Bureau warehouse. The records protection space is ir 
line with Bureau plans for the continuation of essential operations in the event of 
enemy attack. 

Expansion needs based on workload increases for the next 10 years, 10,000 square 
feet.—These workload increases result from the growth in the number of social 
security account-number holders and in the number of individuals working in 
covered employment. 


III. IBM machines and other special equipment, 181,220 square feet, 1,226 personnel 


Most of the space allotted for machines and special equipment will be used t: 
house the approximately 1,350 electric accounting machines which are the indis- 
pensable means whereby the Bureau is enabled to carry on its large record- 
keeping job. In addition there are a substantial number of microfilm readers 
which are required for reference to records which have been microfilmed as 
described in part I above. The following table shows the number of machines of 
each type which will be needed by the Bureau on a single shift basis: 


Type of equipment: Number Type of equipment—continued Number 
Key punch machine___-..-.. 504 Summary punch ; 117 
Verifier ~_ ‘bane 81 Interpreter 82 
Collator , , 137 Facsimile poster 2 
Sorter % os 140 Electronic calculator , 2 
Reproducer__ 4 ' ‘ 73 Microfilm reader - - --- 579 

Tabulator - _- -- ; Syne | 


The normal space requirements for the more numerous machines listed above 
are as follows: 


Verifier or, Summary punch machine 
Key punch machine_square feet 66. 5 square feet... 7( 


) 
Collating machine do... 63 Reproducer__- ie ieee . 63 
Sorting machine F do 55 Interpreter - véhsadii@eat rt 
Tabulating machine. ___._do 96 Microfilm reader ay eS 


These requirements include the actual machine space, the work area for the 
operator, the worktable which is necessary for most machine operators, and th: 
access aisle which is necessary in order to bring work to and from the machines 
and enables the mechanics to service the machines. In some operations, an 
additional allowance was made over the above normal requirements because of 
the large volume of work processed through each machine. 

In addition to the machine work area and access aisles, it is necessary in all the 
large mechanical operations to provide storage space for work in process through 
the operations. In order to avoid idle machine time, a sufficient backlog of work 
must be on hand at all times so that the machines can be kept running. In some 
operations also the work cannot be returned immediately to file after being proc- 
essed but must be retained until the tabulations have been checked and balanced. 
An illustration of this is the annual wage-listing operation. In this operation, 
puncheards representing the wages reported for social security account number 
holders are tabulated combined with previously reported wages, and credited to 
the individual accounts so that the accounts are brought up to date. There, 
are a number of steps in these operations which have as their end product a new 
up-to-date summary card for each individual account. The sequence of steps 
takes, under normal processing time, approximately 2 weeks. It would be un- 
economical to return the original cards to file and then have to remove them again 
at the later date in the event that they are needed for corrections or for reruns of 
sections of the accounts. Storage area, therefore, is provided with the operating 
space for about 2 weeks of work which must be retained there while the various 
balancing steps are carried out 

In the collating operation, the problem is somewhat different. In this operation, 
puncheards representing newly reported earnings are matched against previously 
reported earnings cards and employee summary cards to make sure the names and 
account numbers are correct. This is a large volume operation with between 
6 million and 7 million cards per day going through the collating machines. A 
substantial storage arca is needed, therefore, to provide space for a reasonable 
backlog of work so that a smooth flow of work through the machines may be 
maintained. 
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Similar problems exist in greater or lesser degree in all the large mechanical 


operations. The total amount of storage space needed in all the machine units 
for these purposes is 42,068 square feet. 


The total machine-space requirement also includes space for various types of 


miscellaneous equipment such as duplicating, teletype, addressograph, mail 
opening, inserting, and canceling, all of which is essential to the efficient perform- 
ance of various Bureau operations. 


Expansion needs based on workload increases for the next 10 years, 40,351 square 


feet—These workload increases result from the growth in the number of social 
security account number holders and in the number of individuals working in 
covered employment. 


IV. General clerical and office space, current requirements, 258,111 square fe 


38,192 personne 
Of the Bureau’s approximately 5,500 departmental employees, approximatel 





3,200 perform operations of a general office type. These operations vary from 
large scale typing, correspondence certification, balancing, and other clerical 
operatior s which tie i with the major rece rdkeepit g processes, to the general 
administrative, supervisory, fiscal, and legal work which requires individual offices 
for small groups of people, or in some cases for one individual and his secretar 
The average space per person in the gereral clerical area is approximate! 0 
square feet which is well within the standards usually applied to these t 
general office positions. The actual number of square feet per person varies 
different sections of offces depending on the type of operation being perfor 1 
Expar sior needs based on work'ocd increases for the next 10 years, 42,46 
feel " These wor! load increases result from the growth the number of social 


security accourt number holders and in the number of individuals working in 
covered employment. 


V. Amortization of cost of bui/ding 


If a new building designed for our operation on a single-shif basi } : 
we estimate the following annual rental and opera y costs and sa | more 


than offset the annual amount nece 


1. Rental of buildings in Baltimore and Wilkes-Barre (excluding serv- 
ice charges included in rentals $504 


2. Savings on heat and light 18, 000 
3. Savings in supervisory and administrative staff 155, 000 
4. Savings in guards and char force costs 65. 000 
5. Elimination of night-shift differential 6, OF 


6. Estimated 2-percent improvement in overall efficiency (based on 
personal service costs in the Division of Accounting Operations 294, 
Continuing annual cost of measures for protection of records 85, 000 


Total 
Less additional annuai cost of IBM machines 
Net annual rental and operating costs and savings available as 





an offset against amertized cost of building - _- 1, 199, 532 
1 The central records and personnel of the Bureau are housed i ttered I B i 
that they are vulnerable in the eveat of ene ny attack I Bu u has pt 
esse itial records and stored then in protected r ls centers as a sé t I 
be discontinued if the Bureau were housed in a modern building 4 reasonab! 





In addition to solving the Bureau’s acute housing problem, this appropriat 
request is designed to conserve the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund by reducing over a period of years the costs of furnishing housing space 
the operations of the Bureau. Under existing law the trust fund bears all cost 
incurred in administering the old-age and survivors insurance program, including 
the cost of rent and maintenance The estimated annual operating savings to be 
secured through properly designed space as shown in the preceding paragray 
plus the elimination of rental costs would be substantially more than the amortized 
annual cost of the proposed building. A new building will pay for itself in less 
than 20 years. Savings accruing subsequent to that period of time will repress 
assets of the trust fund which would not have existed had the present circumstances 
continued in effect. Funds amounting to $1,500,000 requested for 1954 will be 








used for the purchase of land, for the preparation of building plans and specifica- 
tions, and for beginning of construction. Provision is made in the appropriation 


language for the transfer of necessary funds to the General Services Administra- 
tion so that this project can be handled just like any other Federal building proj 

The remaining sum of $25,500,000 will be requested in the budget for fiscal vear 
1955 and subsequent fiscal years. Since the entire amount of $27 million will be 
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appropriated from the trust fund, this expenditure will not involve any charge 
against general revenues. 

Senator Torr. The subcommittee requested, and has received, a 
computation of the Bureau’s space needs on another basis—based on 
current space occupancy—and this memorandum too will be placed 
in the hearings for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 
(The information referred to follows:) 







Computation of Bureau Space Requirements based on current space occupancy 


A. Net working space currently occupied by Bureau: 















Files: 
Total files space 178, 062 
Square feet occupied by double decked files 46, 812 
Machines: 
Total machine space 103, 237 
Machine space utilized on second shift 69, 015 
General clerical and office space: 
Total 187, 603 
Clerical space utilized 85 524 
Storage and warehouse 1 §2, 196 
Other , 276 














Total , 374 
B. Additional space required to single deck files 16, 812 
C. Additional space required for single shift operation 
Machines 2 68, 548 
Clerical 85, 524 


Other 


Estimated savings due to economies of single shift 
operation (5 percent of night-shift space) 





Total 
D. Additional space required to relieve overcrowding: 
1. National emplovee index (flexoline file): 
(a) Addition of 1 foot to width of working aisle 


148, 494 










because present aisle is too narrow t 500 

(b) Reduction of flexoline file to 3 tiers instead 
of present 4 tiers 9, 190 

2. Suspended accounts section: To reduce congestion 
in present clerical area 2, 000 

3. Wage reports section: To reduce overcrowding in 
microfilm reader unit 1, 500 


4. Supply and service section: To relieve congestion in 
storage areas for punch cards and tabulating 
forms 

5. Additional conference rooms 






, 000 
, 000 





No 














Total 






Total net working space needed exclusive of expansion 
F. Expansion needs based on workload increases for next 10 


years: 
Files 56, 218 
Machine 42, O89 
Clerical 45, 428 
Storage (10 percent) 8, 220 






Total ora . 151, 955 


Grand total net working space (including 10 years’ expansion). 940, 825 








G 







a ial a 
Includes 27,972 square feet for records-protection program. 


? Less than the amount of second shift machine space because in some sections the machine requirements 
will not double 


+ Photographic equipment and storage for earnings reports 
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CHILDREN’s ,BurREAU 


STATEMENTS OF DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT, CHIEF; MILDRED M, 
ARNOLD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SOCIAL SERVICES; DR. 
ARTHUR J. LESSER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH SERV- 
ICES, ACCOMPANIED BY LAURA E. WARREN, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICER; ROY E. WYNKOOP, STAFF ADVISER, SOCIAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET 


OFFICER, D. H. E. W. 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMAT! 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau necessary expenses in carrying 
out the Act of April 9, 1912, as amended (42 U.S. C., ch. 6), and title V of the 
Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S. C., ch. 7, subch. V), including purchase 
of reports and material for the publications of Children’s Bureau and of 
reprints for distribution, [$1,550,000] $7,550,000: ovided, That no part of any 
appropriation contained in this title shall be used to promulgate or carry 
any instructions, order, or regulation relating to the care of ¢ 
discriminate between persons licensed under State law to practice 
Provided further, That the foregoing proviso shall not be so construes 
any patient from having the services of any practitioner of her own choi 
for out of this fund, so long as State laws are complied with: Prot i f 5 
That any State plan which provides standards for professional obstetrical services 
in accordance with the laws of the State shall be approved. 


bstetrical case 


Amounts available for obligation 


otal appropriation or « 


Total obligation 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1. Development of State and local 
health services for children 
2. Development of State and local 
social services for children 
Research in child life and services 
for children 
4. Dissemination of information for 
parents and others working 
with children 
5. Administration 


Total obligations 
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Object classification 


Total number permanent positions... 
Full-time equivalent all other positions 
Average number of all employees. . .. 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel ; 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 


Obligations by objects 


1953 estimate priginal 


we 
1954 estimate 


240 


, 620 | $1, 000 | 


000 , 230 


| _ Revise 
1954 esti: 


$1, 274 


| 


, 250 | 250 | 


7,015 | 055 


250 | 


, os 


07 Other contractual services. .......- 
Services performed by other agencies 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment said 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations......................-..-....-.-] 1, 550, 000 | 
| 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Turn. The next appropriation request is for salaries and 
expenses of the Children’s Bureau, for which we have a revised esti- 
mate of $1,550,006, with a request for 234 employees. 

The same amount of money and same number of employees wer 
available in the current fiscal year. 

That is $35,000 less and six employees less than the original es- 
timate. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Exior. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have two statements. I will first begin with the salaries and 
expenses. 

Senator Tuyr. Very well, Doctor. 

Dr. Error. | am coming before the Senate subcommittee to present 
the revised estimate for salaries and expenses for the work of the 
Children’s Bureau for 1954 and to explain the Bureau’s program to 
the committee. 

I think that the subcommittee would agree with me that when we 
discuss the health and welfare of children and how the lives of children 
can be enriched in these troubled times, we are in reality discussirg 
some of the fundamentals that will affect the future life of our country. 

What will be happening 15, 20, or 25 years from now will depend a 
lot on what we do for children now. 

Senator Turn. That is exactly what I was thinking while you were 
reading that. 

Dr. Exior. We have been hearing a great deal recently about our 
aging population. But actually the population of our country is grow- 
ing younger faster than it is growing older. 

During the last decade the population over 65 years of age increase 
37 percent, but the population under 5 increased 53 percent. 

In the next decade this great wave of young children will move on 
to swell the school age and adolescent group. 

And as I go on in my testimony, I will refer to some of the points 
at which this increase in population affects the services that are being 
provided by the States for the various purposes with which we are 
concerned. 
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BIRTH RATE INCREASE 


In 1952, nearly 4 million babies were born. This is the largest 
number of births ever recorded in 1 year. 

As a result, there was a net increase last year of 1% million children 
under the age of 18. 

A continuing high birthrate is anticipated for the immediate future. 

Senator Turse. I might remark right there, Dr. Eliot, if I may 
interrupt, that it is a blessed thing that we have surpluses in food and 
fiber. When you look at these figures you see a constantly increasing 
population in this Nation. 

So that, rather than criticize and condemn the ability of this Nation 
to produce more food and fiber than is needed, we should be a very 
grateful Nation that we are in that position, and we should ever guard 
and protect the fertility of the land in order that when these children 
grow up they will not find a denuded countryside or a depleted soil. 

I could not help but think of that as you read those figures. 

Pardon the interruption. 

Dr. Exior. As a result of this increase in the births, there was a net 
increase last year of 14 million children under the age of 18, as I said, 
and a continuing high birthrate is anticipated for the immediate 
future. 

More children mean more pressure on the relatively thin line of 
services and facilities available to equip the new generation for living 
in this ever more complex world. 

I would like to point out also that our knowledge of what to do for 
many kinds of handicapping conditions of our children far outstrips 
our accomplishments. 

In certain areas of care and treatment, that is more true than in 
others. 

CARE OF EPILEPTIC CHILDREN 


I would like to give, for example, the 200,000 epileptic children who 
are really receiving all the care that we know how to give to them. 
That is a new program, and we could do much more for these children 
if we could spread the good word around more effectively. 

Then there are the million or more mentally retarded children for 
whom we are not doing all that we should be doing in this country, 
particularly for those who are in institutions. 

Then there is that million or more children of migrant workers, who 
perhaps are the least well cared for of all the children in the country. 

And I could name the deaf children and the emotionally disturbed 
and those who are in institutions somewhere. Well over 200,000 
children are in institutions of all types. 

And there are the million delinquent children who are picked up by 
the police each year. 

In other words, what I am saying at this point is that our skills are 
far greater than our actual accomplishments. 

Our estimates that we are presenting here are concerned only with 
those services which are provided for children through the Children’s 
Bureau and through the grants made to the State agencies—services 
that affect the well-being of many thousands of children. 


80789—53——_35 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUREAU 


The Children’s Bureau operates under two laws. The first 
enacted by the Congress in 1912, created the Bureau and gave it 
broad responsibilities to investigate and report ‘upon all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of children and childlife among all classes 
of our people.” 

Under this act, the Bureau studies many types of conditions 
affecting the lives of children, provides data and makes recommenda- 
tions to improve practices in child-health and child-welfare programs 
and helps to establish standards for the care of children. 

Under the second, the Social Security Act enacted in 1935, the 
Children’s Bureau has responsibility for administering grants to 
States to extend and improve, especially in rural areas, maternal and 
child health, crippled children’s, and child-welfare services. 

The “salaries and expenses”? appropriation provides for all activ- 
ities of the Children’s Bureau under these two laws. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


The revised 1954 estimate for ‘Salaries and expenses”’ is $1,550,000, 
or $35,000 less than the original estimate submitted to the Congress. 
The reduction eliminates 3 new positions to provide staff in the 
Boston regional office for the maternal and child-health and crippled- 
children’s programs; and 3 new positions for work with State agencies 
and others studying child-health and child-welfare services, as part 
of the Bureau’s research program. 

The Children’s Bureau has 234 positions, including 66 in the 
regional offices and 168 in the Washington office. This staff carries 
out the responsibilities of the Bureau under both laws and serves the 
53 States and Territories. 

In 8 of the 10 regional offices, the regional team of the Children’s 
Bureau includes a child-welfare representative, a doctor, a pediatric 
nurse, and an administrative-methods consultant. Two regional 
offices have only a child-welfare representative. Three nutritionists 
and 6 medical social workers try to cover all 10 regions. 

These latter personnel are placed in regional offices, but have to 
extend their services over more than one region. 

Through the staff in these 234 positions, the Bureau develops 
program policies and requirements related to State plans for maternal 
and child health, crippled children’s and child-welfare services; re- 
views and approves such State plans; provides advisory services to 
State agencies, other public and voluntary agencies and organizations, 
and universities engaged in training professional child- health and 
child-welfare personnel ; and develops guides and recommendations 
on the provision of child-health and child-welfare services. 


RESEARCH STUDIES 


The Bureau also makes research studies dealing with child health 
and welfare, with particular reference to the social and economic 
problems presented, and studies of programs and services for children, 
and provides consultation on such studies to States and research 
organizations requesting help. 
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Findings of these and other studies, and technical material on child 
health, child welfare, and child growth, are made available to parents 
and professional workers. 

Even though small in number the staff of the Bureau has made a 
positive contribution i in improving the adverse conditions surrounding 
the lives of children, often in ways that cannot be easily measured. 

Followi ing are 3 examples of the services rendered by the Children’s 
Bureau staff, and I am citing only 3 because of the time limitation. 


REQUESTS FROM STATE INSTITUTIONS 


One State institution for dependent children, recognizing its 
program was very antiquated, asked for help from the Bureau in 
improving its program. With less than 1 week’s help from the con 
sultant on group care for children, this institution completely re- 
organized its adoption program—a program which places for adoption 
an average of 400 infants a year. 

Senator Tuys. Dr. Eliot, let me ask there: Do you do this on a 
national level? 

Dr. Exior. We respond on a national level, Senator Thye, to 
requests from individual agencies, institutions, and, to a very con- 
siderable extent, to requests that come from State welfare or State 
health departments. 

Senator Tuy. Do not the States have the same, identical program, 
administered on a State level? 

Dr. Exror. All of the States have child-health and child-welfare 
programs. 

Senator Tuyrn. But the adoption program that you referred to is 
what I directed my question to. 

Dr. Exror. I would like Miss Arnold to answer this point par 
ticularly. 

Miss ARNOLD. Yes; all of the States do have some sort of adoption 
program. 

Senator Tuyer. I was going to say it has to be a State function. 

Miss ArNoLp. In this case it was a State institution asking for 
help in its own program in bringing it up to date. It was an antiquated 
program. They wanted help and guidance in how to reorganize it. 

Senator Tuye. In other words, what they wanted was the informa- 
tion which this Federal Bureau might have, which they compiled 
from studies made of all the various State programs; is that not 
correct? 

Miss ARNOLD. Yes. 


STATE ADOPTION PROGRAMS 


Senator Tuyr. I know very well that in the State of Minnesota 
the agencies there proceed with their adoption program and the care 
of that orphan, and the Federal Government has absolutely no 
responsibility there. 

Miss ARNOLD. Minnesota has a very well developed adoption 
program. 

Senator Toyz. But do not other States have a comparable program? 

Miss ArNotpD. They have, but there are great variations among 
the States. 
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Senator Ture. We adopted our program by making a study of 
sores in other States where we thought that the other State had 

a superior program. 

Miss ARNOLD. Minnesota has a very good program of adoption. 
But there are great variations. Many of the States want help. 
They want the experience that we have; they want the information 
that we have, and they want the guidanc e that we have. 

In this par ticular case, it was the State asking for help. 

Senator Toye. How many do you have in the field working in the 
development of this so-called guidance? 


TOTAL REGIONAL CHILD WELFARE REPRESENTATIVES 


Miss ARNoLD. We have our 11 regional child welfare representatives 
stationed out in the regions. Then we also have one person in the 
central office, who is a specialist in the area of adoption. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you only visit States where they request assist- 
ance, or do you just make it your business to travel constantly and 
visit States? 

Miss Arnotp. We go when they ask for special help, as in this 
particular instance. This came as a request from the State. 

We do visit the State welfare agencies regularly because we grant 
funds for child welfare and give them help in the planning for the use 
of those funds. 

Senator Tuyz. So that you study the State’s function, you make 
certain that the State is making the best use of the Federal funds. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


And let me ask, Are the Federal funds on a positive matching 
basis so that the State has to appropriate funds also? 

Miss ArNoLpD. On child welfare it is not on a matching basis. The 
law simply says that the States are to pay part of the local cost. 

Senator Ture. Are there areas where you pay all the cost? 

Miss Arno.p. No. There is a great deal more State and local 
money in child welfare than there is Federal money. 

Senator Taye. In other words, just what is it that you are looking 
for, and when and in which instance have you denied Federal funds? 

Miss Arno.tp. The law states that these funds are to establish, 
extend, and strengthen the child welfare programs. So we look to 
whether the funds are really strengthening and extending services to 
children. 

It is done mainly through the employment of local child welfare 
workers and State consultants, to help the counties in their services. 

No, we have never denied funds, except perhaps once, before I 
came to the Bureau. 

The law says that this money for child welfare is to be used and 
planned for jointly by the Children’s Bureau and the States. In 
working with the States on a joint basis, we have been able to work 
out plans that do actually extend and strengthen services to children 
in all of the States and Territories. 

Senator Ture. But if a State is not functioning in accordance with 
your recommendations, what do you do? 

Miss ArNoLD. We would question it and would go back and nego- 
tiate with the State. 
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But what happens is that when the State develops its annual budget 
every year, our worker helps the State in the development of that 
plan because it is to be a joint plan. So that when it comes in, it is a 
plan that we can approve. 

Senator Toyz. But if a State does not administer the program in 
accordance with your recommendations, do you deny them the 
funds? 

Miss ArRNoLD. We go back and work with the State. The child 
welfare representative goes back and talks the program over to see 
if an adjustment can be made. 

But we have not actually denied funds—that is, the actual appor- 
tionment of funds—to the States. 

We have been able to work out any questions that came up. 


WITHHOLDING OF FUNDS FROM STATES 


Dr. Extor. I would like to say at this point that only on one occa- 
sion—and that was not related to the child welfare program—have 
funds been withheld. That was an occasion many years ago when 
one of the States, in the early days of the merit system conditions, 
had not worked out the merit system adequately. Under the law 
as amended in 1939, it was necessary for the Children’s Bureau fol- 
lowing a formal hearing to withhold funds for a period of several 
months, during which time the State worked out its merit system 
plan and once again the funds were put back into that State. 

That is the only occasion on which funds have been withheld by the 
Children’s Bureau from a State since 1935. 

We have always found it possible, Senator Thye, to find a way by 
which the Children’s Bureau staff and the State staff have come to an 
agreement with respect to the kind of program the State wished t 
develop. 

The States do make the plans, and the Children’s Bureau advises 
with the States on those plans. 

The responsibility, however, for deciding on what the State wishes 
to do with the money rests with the States, and as long as the States 
meet the conditions of the act, it is incumbent upon the Children’s 
Bureau to approve that plan. 

And I think I may say we live up to that completely. 

(The following information was later supplied :) 

One State at the present time is not participating in the Federal grant-in-aid 
crippled children’s program. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed. 

Dr. Exiotr. The second illustration I would like to give of the way 
in which we meet requests for special types of advice and consultation 
is in a program of services for children with congenital heart disease. 


CONGENITAL HEART DISEASE PROGRAM 


By that I mean the children who are sometimes described as ‘‘blue 
babies.” 

This program was started in one region with the leadership and 
help of the Children’s Bureau. These services will have been extended 
on a regional basis to all parts of the country in the fiscal year 1954. 

As a result, surgical procedures previously available only to those 
able to get to a few medical centers are bei ‘ing brought within reach of 
all parents. 
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SALES OF PUBLICATION “INFANT CARE” 


I would like also to refer to Infant Care, which is sometimes called 
Uncle Sam’s best seller. This has been published by the Children’s 
Bureau since 1914, and, to date, more than 30 million copies have 
been distributed. 

It has been translated into at least eight languages. During 1952 
almost 2 million copies have been distributed. Presumably approxi- 
mately half of the Nation’s 4 million mothers of new babies born in 
1952 had access to Infant Care. 

I think maybe this is an underestimate since many copies of Infant 
Care are handed from one mother to another so that many more use 
it than is represented by the actual distribution. 

Because its staff is so small, the Children’s Bureau has long been 
unable to provide many of the services expected of it by individuals 
and communities. 

JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


I would like to cite an example of just one field—a very important 
one—in which requests for service have been steadily mounting in 
recent months. This is the whole field of juvenile delinquency. 

Before I proceed with the next few paragraphs, I would like to re- 
fer to a report in yesterday’s Washington Post, which indicated the 
rise in crime and the record of delinque ney among youths under 17 
years of age. You can go to no place in the U nited States today and 
pick up a newspaper that you don’t find some record of some children 
in trouble with the law. 

It is a very serious problem that we are confronted with. 

Senator Tuyr. Where lies the fault? 


INCREASE DURING WAR PERIOD 


Dr. Exior. I think the fault is on many, Senator Thye. I don’t 
think there is any one, single cause. The fact that juvenile delin- 
quency increased during the war period markedly and then dropped 
again after the war was over, only to start rising again in 1948, indi- 
cates that the tensions of the times brought about by either cold or 
hot war, I might say, and tensions brought about by other problems 
that disturbed family life are probably important in the picture. 

The whole problem of the way in which children grow up, the condi- 
tions under which they grow up—and I refer now to such conditions 
as the crowding in some parts of our cities, the housing 

Senator Ture. It follows, you say, World War II, and then it is on 
the increase again with the cold war, or the hot war, or whatever you 
call the Korean situation, and it w ill occur in all areas of the United 
States, not just in a congested area where there are military installa- 
tions and so on. 

Is it because the more prosperous the people become the less they 
pay attention to their own immediate home problems? 

Are we to draw that conclusion from that fact? 

Dr. Error. I don’t know that we can draw that conclusion. 


OCCURRENCE AMONG ALL ECONOMIC GROUPS 


We do know, however, that delinquency occurs among people of all 
economic groups, though it is more prevalent in some. 
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Senator Ture. Then what brings that wave of juvenile delinquency 
and juvenile crime? 

Dr. Extor. | think, no doubt, thst the home situation has a great 
deal to do with it, if that is what you are asking me. 

But whether it is because families are economically better off, I 
wouldn’t know. 

Senator Ture. I am just searching for an answer. 

Dr. Extor. So are we. 

Senator Ture. We had full employment during the war year, and 
therefore it is not due to an economic condition in the home, apparently 

I am just wondering: Does the parent become careless because he 
is not faced with an economic problem and therefore spends more time 
away from the home and elsthe leaves the child to shift for himself? 

Dr. Extor. That might be a factor in it, of course. 

Senator Tuye. | am not making a charge or an accusation. I am 
searching to find the reason, because it is alarming. 

And it is not just due to the fact that it hi appens in a community, but 
it is a life that is ruined and it casts a reflection on the balance of the 
family. 

I am just searching here, because you are an agency that is making 
astudy. The mere fact that we cite these figures does not mean too 
much if we do not try to find the answer. The very citing of the 
figures is a matter of a newspaper report. We get that every day. 

But what is the answer? Where do we reach it? How do we 
solve it? 

Dr. Exsor. There are a variety of studies now going on to try to 
find the answer. 

Senator Tuyr. Through World War II and the postwar years and 
then in the cold war we have been studying this now for 10 years. 
What are the answers? 

Dr. Extor. The only answer I think we can give at this time is that 
the causes are really many. They relate to the family situation, the 
controls in the family situation, the community in which that family 
is living, the housing conditions under which that family has to live. 

Senator Tuyr. But some of the delinquents come from the very 
finest of homes. I have sat many years and have reviewed hundreds 
upon hundreds of records of the inmates of the reformatory in the 
State prison, and there are just as many in there that came out of the 
very finest homes as there are those that came out of a home where 
the economic conditions did not give them very good quarters. 

I have searched for the answer. The only reason I am asking the 
question here now is to try to find if in all of your studies you have 
arrived at anything specific? 

We can all read the newspaper reports. It is deplorable. 


STUDY OF REHABILITATION 


Dr. Extor. The Children’s Bureau has not in recent years been in a 
position to make many studies of this problem itself. We are at this 
very time making a review of the research that has been done in this 
field, and we are trying to bring together all the information that we 
can to show what types of treatment have been most effective in 
helping children, once they are delinquent, in recovering and returning 
to a more normal condition for that job. 
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F In other words, we want to know what types of service are most 
effective in the rehabilitation of children. 

Senator Ture. Have we become so modern that we have lef 
absolutely nothing for the youth to do? The only time I got into 
trouble or mischief or broke a window was when I did not hav 
anything to do. 

| seldom broke a window if the woodbox was to be filled and 
had to fill it, because I was not doing anything but carrying wood 
at that time. 

EFFECT OF MODERNIZED SOCIETY 


I am wondering whether our modern society has gotten so far that 
we need to have a water pail to carry or a woodbox to fill or an ax 
to take out. 

We do not know what the youth is doing because he is never 
compelled to stay at a certain task in the home. And because of that, 
he is out here on the street corners or down in the alley and trying to 
find something to occupy himself with. 

I am just wondering: Have we become such a highly modernized 
society that we have destroyed that which made good children in 
years past? And how do we substitute for the woodbox and water 
pail and the ash bucket or ashpan that had to be taken out of the 
stove? 

I think we had better start examining every aspect of it rather than 
to commend them, because there is not an absolute big, modern home 
for everybody to live in. It is not the children down here in the 
crowded quarters that are always in trouble; it is the fellow right up 
on the more respectable avenue that is in trouble. 

I think we had better take a pretty thorough check on all of these 
questions because it is a heart-rending situation when you pick up 
the paper and you see a clean-cut youth that has gone astray and 
we cannot find any just reason why he has gone astray. 

We cannot find it in the home; we cannot find it in the community 
center; we cannot find it in the city. 

But he has gone astray and he is in trouble. 

It means heartbreak to the parents as well as the fact that the 
youth has a blemish on his record that only many, many years of 
perfect living can ever expunge, and then if he is in trouble, that 
record aoe right straight back up again to become a public factor. 

Dr. Exsor. I think it will be essential for us to look with great care, 
in research methods I mean, into the early life of children in our 
modern society, as you have already put it, in order to try to deter- 
mine what the influences are that are lacking, or the new influences 
are that have been brought to bear on family life that is at the back 
of this. 

PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP 


We need to know much more about the parent-child relationship 
throughout the growing years of the child’s life with respect to 
whether or not that child has the security within himself to meet 
problems against which he must come up as he moves out into our 
very complex society today, and comes in contact with our new 
devices of spreading entertainment and news to people in general 
in terms of our movies, our radio, our television—all the ways in 
which people receive impressions of what is going on around them. 
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Children are exposed to things which 25 years ago, and 30 years 
ago, of course, they were not exposed to in any Way. 

And as you have so well described, they do not have the same kind 
of homelife, especially those who live in the cities, who live in apart- 
ments, and who live even in private homes; they do not have the 
same kind of homelife that they had before. 

There are many tensions today in our life which influence and 
affect the lives of these children even when they are very little, 
Senator Thye, I believe. 

And I think that the studies have to go way back into the early 
lives of the children and their relations with their families, their 
parents, and so on. 

I think we also have to bear in mind that we are a very moving 
people. We move from place to place. We do not have that stable 
family connection which many years ago families had in this country 
to a greater extent. 

In connection with the Children’s Bureau work in this field, 1 would 
like to point out at this time that we are handicapped both in terms 
of our research pregram and in terms of the help we can give to the 
States by the small number of people who we are able to assign to 
this particular subject. 

We are not at this moment, as you know, in this particular budget 
requesting more. 

But I do want to point out that we have but two experts in the 
field of juvenile delinquency in the Children’s Bureau. 

If I may continue with my statement, Senator, it may be slightly 
repetitious in 1 or 2 paragraphs, but I would like to complete it, if I 
may. 

Senator Torr. Certainly, Dr. Eliot. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Dr. Exror. Each year now about 1 million children become known 
to the police for delinquent conduct. About 350,000 delinquent 
children are brought before juvenile courts. After the war, juvenile 
delinquency declined, but it is again on the increase. 


INADEQUATE PROVISIONS FOR CARI AND TREATMENT 


The provisions for care and treatment of delinquent children are 
among the most inadequate of any. Many communities have no 
adequate detention facilities. Local jails are used in hundreds of 
places. Half of the judges in courts that handle juvenile delinquents 
have no probation officers to assist them in gathering information 
about a child and his home or to help the child and his family when 
the child is placed on probation. 


OVERCROWDED TRAINING AND CORRECTIONAL SCHOOLS 


Too many training or correctional schools are overcrowded, poorly 
> rr ° . “1° . 

equipped, and understaffed. The fact that a child needs rehabilitation 
rather than punishment is still not accepted by some of these schools. 

The seriousness of this situation is intensified when we realize that 
by 1960 there will be 45 percent more children between 10.and 17 
years of age than there were in 1950; most of the delinquent children 
who come to the juvenile court are from this age group. 
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GUIDES FOR USE 





OF JUVENILE COURTS 
The Children’s Bureau is now working on the preparation of guides 
for the use of juvenile courts, police, training schools for delinquent 
boys and girls, and other community agencies and institutions that 
work with delinquent children. 

In this, the Bureau has had the cooperation and help of a great 
many individuals in the country, of universities, national professional 
organizations, State and local agencies and organizations. 

I think it is fair to say that close to 200 experts during the past 
year have given some assistance to the Bureau in its effort to develop 
these improved standards, statements of standards of care for delin- 
quent children. 

We have been giving a great deal of attention during this past yea: 
to the treatment of children who are declared to be delinquent. 

We are not unaware, however, of the fact that, fundamentally, the 
preventive program—which is, I think, more difficult to define—is 
much more important in the long, long run than is a treatment 
program. 

But, first, as in similar situations in the medical field, let me say, 
it is of great importance to call the attention of responsible people 
to what happens when children become delinquent and how we are 
treating those children in our effort to rehabilitate them and make it 
possible for them to return to normal lives with their colleagues, their 
adolescent colleagues. 





STATEMENTS OF STANDARDS FOR 





POLICE AND JUVENILE COURT 
We find that there is a great deal that can be done to improve the 
care, even starting at the point where the child is first picked up by 
the police for the first time, let us say, by a policeman, in the street 
near his home, or where a group of children are picked up by the police. 

It is important that the police departments have available to them 
the best statements of standards, the best knowledge we have, to help 
them make their judgments as to what they should do with a child 
when they do pick him up. 

Then in the courts also we are being asked for a restatement of 
standards for the courts. 

Back in 1923, the Children’s Bureau issued the first statement of 
standards for juvenile courts. This was done in connection with the 
National Probation and Parole Association in New York, and now 
we are working with that same association in establishing new stand- 
ards; that is, more modern standards for the courts. 

There is the work that can be done with the superintendents and 
other staff of training schools for delinquent children to modernize 
them. 

We have some very good schools in the country. We also have 
some that could be improved very materially. 

And then there is the work to be done with the community agencies 
and institutions whose responsibility really lies more in the preventive 
field than in the curative field. 

And through our grants to States for the child welfare program, 
we hope that gradually more and more preventive work will be done 
in the communities to help the children who are beginning to get into 
trouble, and help their families. 
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INTEREST AMONG CITIZENS 


Interest among citizens in many communities is growing very 
rapidly in this field. 

For instance, you would be interested to know that we are now 
receiving from the public in the Children’s Bureau about 100 inquiries 
a week relating to various phases of this program. 

We also are receiving approximately 40 inquiries from technical 
workers asking for information about what to do for these children 
Each week we are getting this number of inquiries. 

We receive from 10 to 15 inquiries each week from State organiza- 
tions, including youth authorities, committees, and commissions, 
with respect to ways in which the States can improve their programs 
for these children. 

All of this means that the country is very much on the alert with 
respect to this program, and our two workers in the Children’s Bureau 
are very pressed to deal with this matter. 

The Bureau is requesting continuation of its present budget for 
salaries and expenses in order that the work of the Bureau may be 
carried on as effectively as possible under the circumstances. 

Senator Tuyz. Thank you, Dr. Eliot. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants to States for maternal and child welfare: For grants to States for 
maternal and child-health services, services for crippled children, and _ child- 
welfare services as authorized in title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of the Social Security 
Act, as amended (42 U. S. C., ch. 7, subch. V), [$28,600,000] $30,600,000 
Provided, That any allotment to a State pursuant to section 502 (b) or 512 (b) 
of such Act shall not be included in computing for the purposes of subsections (a 
and (b) of sections 504 and 514 of such Act an amount expended or estimate 
be expended by the State: Provided further, That, in computing allotments 
States under sections 502, 512, and 521 (a) of such Act for the current fiscal y« 
balances in allotments previously made to States which remain available 
the Federal Treasury for payment to them as of July 1, [1952] 1953, shall be 
taken into account by (1) adding the total of such balances to the appropriation 
herein made, and (2) subtracting from each resulting allotment to any State 
under section 502 (a), 512 (a), or 521 (a) any balance in any prior allotment under 
such section which remains available in the Federal Treasury for payment to it as 
of such date but with such adjustments as may be necessary to assure that this 
proviso does not operate to deprive any State of any balance in an allotment 
previously made to it under such section[[: Provided further, That no allotment 
for this or any succeeding fiscal year under such title V shall be available after 
the elose of such fiscal year except as may be necessary to liquidate obligations 
incurred during such year]. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The first change in language is in the second proviso which deletes ‘‘1952” 
T 


” 


and substitutes “1953 he purpose is to continue in 1954, language con 
tained in the 1953 appropriation act which requires that there be taken into 
account, in computing allotments to States for 1954, the balances in allot 
ments previously made to States which remain available in the Federal 
Treasury for payment to them as of July 1, 1953. Under this language the 
sum of all available balances in the maternal and child health, crippled 
children’s, and child welfare services programs in the Federal Treasury as 
of July 1, 1953, will be added to the amount appropriated for these programs 
for 1954. The total thus obtained will be apportioned over the three pro- 
grams, each program receiving the same percentage of this total as of the 
total authorized for appropriation each year by title V of the Social Security 
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Act. Within each program an apportionment would be made to each Sta 
in accordance with the allotment provisions of the Social Security Act 
modified by the appropriation language. Each State will keep the f 
amount of its carryover balance, and will receive from the 1954 appropriat 
the difference, if any, between the carryover balance and the amount of its 
apportionment. 

The second change in language is the deletion of the last proviso whic! 
in effect, amends title V of the Social Security Act by eliminating the carryover 
provisions of that act. This proviso is permanent legislation and need 1 
be repeated each year. 

Obligations by activities 


Original Revise 


ese 52 actus 953 estimate 
Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 octimate | 1954 estimat 


1. Maternal and child-health services $12, 523, 309 $12, 746,579 | $13,313, 158 $12, 517 
2. Crippled children’s services 11, 385, 498 11, 482, 498 11, 950, 028 11, 227 
3. Child-welfare services s 7, 590, 400 4,370, 923 | 7,336, 814 6, 854, Sx¢ 


Obligations incurred 3. a 31, 499, 207 28, 600, 000 32, 600, 000 30, 600, 006 


Obligations by objects 


11. Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1952 ateba : ._. $31, 499, 207 
1953 _- _ 28, 600, 000 
1954 . 30, 600, 000 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Ture. The next item to be heard this morning is grants to 
States for maternal and child welfare, for which we have a revised 
estimate of $30,600,000, which is a decrease of $2 million under the 
original estimate, but is $2 million more than the 1953 appropriation. 

You may proceed, please. 

Dr. Error. Thank you, Senator Thye. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


The Children’s Bureau administers grants to the States for three 
programs. The purpose of the grants for the first program, maternal 
and child health services, is to extend and improve services for pro- 
moting the health of mothers and children. 

The purpose for the second program, services for crippled children, 
is to extend and improve services for locating crippled children, and 
for providing medical, surgical, and other care for crippled children. 

The purpose of the third program, child welfare services, is to 
establish, extend, and strengthen public child welfare services for the 
protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neglected children, 
and children in danger of becoming delinquent. 

In all three programs, emphasis is given to helping children in rural 
areas. 

FURTHER DISCUSSION OF REVISED ESTIMATE 


The revised 1954 estimate for these grants is $30,600,000, or 
$2 million less than the original estimate submitted to the Congress. 

The revised estimate continues the language contained in the 1953 
appropriation act which provides for fuller utilization of funds 
available. 
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This language requires that there be taken into account, in com- 
puting allotments to States for 1954, the balances in allotments pre- 
viously made to States which remain available in the Federal Treasury 
for payment to them as of July 1, 1953. 

Accordingly, the proposed 1954 appropriation of $30,600,000, plus 
an estimated carryover in the Federal Treasury of $1,157,713, would 
make available for 1954 a total of $31,757,713. This is to be compared 
with an available total for 1953 of $33,880,071, an appropriation of 
$28,600,000, plus a carryover of $5,280,071. 

Of the $30,600,000 requested for appropriation in 1954, $12,517,976 
will be used for maternal and child health services: $11,227,138 for 
crippled children’s services, and $6,854,886 for child welfare services. 

Of the $1,157,713 estimated to be carried over to 1954, $108,584 is 
for material and child health services, $251,554 for crippled children’s 
services, and $797,575 is for child welfare services. These amounts are 
balances in allotments made to States from the 1952 appropriation 
and they continue to be available until June 30, 1954. 


1952 CARRYOVER 


Senator Ture. You will recall that last year, in presenting your 
testimony, the Children’s Bureau advised this committee there was an 
anticipated carryover of $3,500,000. 

You now inform us there was a carryover from 1952 to 1953 of 
$5,280,171, or in excess of 35 percent more than we were advised last 
year. 

Had we had a more realistic estimate, the appropriation agreed 


on in conference might have been somewhat different. 

How did you make such an error in the estimate of a year ago, of 
almost $2 million? 

And are we, by that very fact, encouraged to look at the recom- 
mendation for this year and the anticipated estimates of this year as 
being facts, or shall we look at them exceedingly carefully because 
of the error that was apparent last year in the estimate? 

Dr. Exior. The actual carryover was higher than the estimate of 
last year that we gave to the committees. The reason for that increase 
in the carryover to this year largely lay in the fact that the States, 
when developing their child welfare service programs, 1 of the 3 
programs, had not yet reached the level of performance that we had 
believed, quite sincerely, they would have reached. 

Senator THyr. How many years had you been developing the 
program? 

Dr. Exror. The child welfare program has been in existence, of 
course, from the beginning of the Social Security Act, but the author- 
ized amount for child welfare services was increased in 1950 in much 
greater proportion than was the authorized amount for the other two 
programs. 

I suppose that may have been because the program had been 
increasing somewhat more slowly than the two health programs, and 
it was believed at that time, and the States themselves believed at 
that time, that they would be able to develop their programs faster 
than they actually were doing. 

Now, during the fiscal vear 1952, when the estimate of the carry- 
over was made, about the middle of the year, | would say, all we could 
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report to the Congress was our best estimates as to what the States 
would spend. And the performance by the States in the child wel- 
fare program particularly did not measure up to their own estimates, 
nor to our estimates, and they did not measure up by nearly $2 
million. 

And those are the facts that you have before you. 

Now, you have asked whether we should apply the same reasoning 
to the current picture. I think that I may say “‘no,’”’ because the 
States have had an additional year’s experience, and because of this 
very fact that the actual carryover was more than we had estimated, 
the Children’s Bureau staff has been watching the situation very 
much more carefully this year than last year. 


ESTIMATED 1953 CARRYOVER 


We estimate that the child welfare program will carry over a much 
smaller amount this year than it carried over last year; that they are 
now able to take up and utilize the moneys more effec tively than they 
did the year before. 

Senator Taye. In which manner have you perfected your program 
administratively to make that possible? 

Dr. Exror. I would like Miss Arnold to speak to the child welfare 
program particularly on that, and then Dr. Lesser will speak to the 
way in which we have been checking up on the health programs. 

Senator THyre. You see, when you have that great a carryover—in 
fact, almost $2 million in excess of what the report indicated a year 
ago—it is difficult to understand where is the failure properly to 
estimate. 

Dr. Exsor. Before Miss Arnold speaks, I would like to point out 
that the difference between our estimate and the actual carryover for 
all three programs, for which approximately $33 million was available, 
was $1,380,000. 

The difference was $1,380,000, not $2 million that I spoke of a 
moment ago. 

Miss Arno.p. I think Dr. Lesser might speak as to what we have 
been doing administratively since we are following the same 
proceedings. 

METHOD OF APPORTIONMENT 


Senator Toyz. There is another question also in my mind: How 
do you apportion the estimate among the three categories, ‘‘Maternal 
and child health service,” ‘Crippled children,” and the “Child wel- 
fare service,’ of the gross annual authorization of $41,500,000? 

I see that $16,500,000 or 39.8 percent is for Maternal and child 
health; $15 million or 36.1 percent is for the crippled children; and 
$10 million, or 24.1 percent is for the child welfare service. 

Does your apportionment of an estimate less than the maximum 
authorization conform to these percentages? 

Dr. Exror, The answer to that last question is ‘Yes. 

The footnote to the revised table on page 71 of the material sub- 
mitted to the committee describes the procedure that we have used 
when the Congress has appropriated less than the full amount 
authorized. 


”) 





— 
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Each program receives the same percentage of the total appro- 
priated as of the total authorized for appropriation each fiscal year 
by title V of the Social Security Act, and the division among the 
three programs has been on the same basis that C ongress has author- 
ized the amounts. 

Senator Ture. I wonder if you would supply for the racord a table 
similar to that appearing on page 375 of last year’s hearings? 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Distribution of amounts authorized for appropriation each year by title V of Social 
Security Act, and amounts estimated to be available in fiscal year 1954 


Appropriation 
Appropriation proposed for 
authorized for | 1954 plus esti- 
each year under} mated Federal | Percent 
Social Security Treasury 
Act balances as of 
July 1,1 


(1) (2) 


Total dosed $41, 500, 000 $31, 757, 713 
Maternal and child-health services _-.- 16, 500, 000 12, 626, 560 
Sec. 502 (a), fund A 4 8, 250, 000 i, 313, 280 
Sec. 502 (b), fund B Bi 8, 250, 000 6, 313, 280 
Crippled children’s services v 15, 000, 000 11, 478, 692 
See. 512 (a), fund A ; 7, 500, 000 
Sec. 512 (b), fund B 7, 500, 000 


Child-welfare services, sec. 521 (a) 10, 000, 000 


Dr. Euior. Now, may Dr. Lesser then go into the subject of the 
steps that we have taken during this current year to attempt to 
tighten up on the way in which the money is distributed and checked 
up on? 

Senator Toye. Certainly. 

Dr. Lesser. Of course, this is an estimate, and the best that we 
can do obviously has some relationship to the time of the year in 
which we are attempting to justify the estimate. 

The later in the year that we can discuss figures, the more informa- 
tion we have. 

In any event, earlier in the year we do rely to a considerable extent 
upon the information submitted to us by the States. We ask them 
to submit to us information regarding their spending ability the 
coming year. That is reviewed by our regional staffs as well as us 
in the (a taeaed office. 

We try to arrive at a fair estimate, a reasonable estimate, which 
we think can be justified. 

Then when the quarterly requests for payments are submitted to us 
by the States, those are reviewed carefully in relation to the knowledge 
of the program that is available to the regional staffs and to us, as 
well as in relation to the rate at which the States have been spending 
money. 

If it appears that the State is asking for more money in the particular 
quarter than it appears they will be able to spend, we discuss it with 
them and point this out to them, because we are under obligation to 
try to prevent excess payments to the States. 
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We are under obligation not to pay out any more to a State than 
apparently can be spent. 

And this year we have taken considerable pains with that, with 
the result that a number of States have revised their quarterly esti- 
mates to a more realistic figure. 

Actually, at this point, most of the payments have been made fo 
the fourth quarter—not all of them, but most of them have been 
made for the fourth quarter. 

So that we are in a much better position, as of April 28, to talk 
about the estimated carryover in the Federal Treasury and to see 
whether this figure of $1,157,713 is fairly accurate or not than w 
were 5 or 6 months ago when we made the estimate. 

We have in this document given certain figures with respect to 
amounts which we think will be carried over or lapsed in the Federa 
Treasury. 

On the basis of the amounts of money that have been paid out thi 
vear thus far, we have every reason to state that the total for ma 
ternal and child health and crippled children’s funds that will laps 
or be carried over is less than we have estimated earlier 

In other words, we feel pretty sure that the estimates, in terms of 
maternal and child health and crippled children’s figures, of lapsed 
and carried over funds were excessive, that we really leaned over 
backwards in order to give the figure. 

But the actual experience to date, based on the fact that all but 15 
or 16 States have been paid out in the fourth quarter, would show 
that this figure that we have submitted is actually a realistic figure 


REVISION OF REPORTS 


Miss ARNOLD. One other thing we did this year was to revise ou! 
reports that we get quarterly from the States. We get fuller reports 
now and our staff can watch from quarter to quarter the expenditures 
on the basis of the new revised reports. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

Dr. Exsor. I think it is possible that our estimates, as Dr. Lesser 
pointed out, made some months ago, may not be exact. I think 
they might be a small amount under, or over. 

But we think that we have been very much more accurate this 
year than last year. 

Dr. Lesser. | think the figures really substantiate the information 
we have submitted. 


TITLE V, SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Dr. Exior. The Social Security Act in title V, sections 502 (c), 
512 (c), and 521 (a), provides that 


The amount of any allotment to a State * * * for any fiscal year remaining 
unpaid to such State at the end of such fiscal year shall be available for payment 
to such State * * * until the end of the second succeeding fiscal year. No 
payment to a State * * * shall be made out of its allotment for any fiscal year 
until its allotment for the preceding fiscal year has been exhausted or has ceased 
to be available. 
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The 1953 Appropriation Act—Public Law 452—contains the 
following proviso: 

_ That no allotment for this or any succeeding fiscal year under such title V shall | 
‘available after the close of such fiscal year except as may be necessary to liquidate 
obligations incurred during such year 

This proviso in effect eliminates the carryover provisions of the 
Social Security Act beginning with allotments made for the fiscal 
year 1953. The fiscal year 1954, therefore, is che last year in which 
balances of allotments of prior years will be available. 

Total funds available for payment to the States in the fiscal year 
1953 are made up of unpaid allotments to States from 1951 and 1952 
funds and amounts allotted from the 1953 appropriation. 

As of June 30, 1953, any unpaid balances from 1951 and 1953 
allotments cease to be available to the States. 

These balances from both fiscal years lapse and go back into the 
Federal Treasury. 

However, balances of 1952 allotments to States will continue 
available for payment until June 30, 1954. These balances totalling 
$1,157,713 which are estimated to be carried over to 1954 remain 
to the credit of 2 States in the maternal and child health program, 
six States in the crippled-children’s program, and eight States in the 
child-welfare program. 

May I say at that point that the reason we have put in the number 
of States is to show that this failure to expend all the money available 
is limited to a relatively small number of States and that any overall 
change in procedures affects all States, and not just those States that 
have this particular carryover. 

That is one of the difficulties in handling this particular program. 


FAILURE OF STATES TO CARRY THROUGH PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. What was the reason in those States that they did 
not carry through the full program? 

Dr. Error. May I ask Dr. Lesser again to speak to that? 

Senator Toye. Yes. 

Dr. Lesser. Predominant in most of the States is the failure of the 
State to appropriate sufficient moneys to match all the Federal moneys 
available to them. That is the principal reason. 

In some of the States the program level just did not come up to it. 
But the prevailing reason is lack of enough matching money. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Dr. Exior. To qualify for Federal funds for these three programs, 
States must put up money of their own, and all of them do. In fact, 
the total amount of State and local funds appropriated for these pro- 
grams is much greater than the sum the States receive from the Fed- 
eral Government. The States and localities carry the primary re- 
sponsibility for child health and welfare services. Federal funds are 
used to help the States extend and strengthen these services. These 
funds help equalize the opportunities for children to grow normally or 
be restored to health when crippled, no matter where they live. 
Many voluntary health and welfare agencies and institutions cooperate 
with State and local agencies re sponsib le for these programs 


86 
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Senator Tuyx. In view of the arguments that we so often hear. 
that the States are in better financial position to assume a greater 
portion of many of these programs, I think we should have placed in 
the record a table indicating the States’ participation in this program. 

Do you have such a breakdown, Dr. Eliot? 


STATE PARTICIPATION IN HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Dr. Exior. Mr. Chairman, we can give you the participation in the 
two health programs, by the States, in terms of the amounts of mone y 
they put up to match the Federal funds. 

For the two health programs we do not have at this time the detail 
of the complete expenditure for maternal and child health and crippled 
children’s programs, because we have not required the States to submit 
that overall figure to us as a regular thing. 

We are, however, starting this year to request the States to give us 
that figure, because we realize it would be helpful to the Congress to 
know how much the »y are spending in excess of the amount they use 
for matching Federal funds. 

In the child-welfare program I think it is 36 States approximately 
that are now reporting the amount of State and local money that they 
are spending for the child-welfare program over and above the amount 
that the Federal Government gives. 

I think Miss Arnold might be able to put in the record that figure. 

Miss Arnold. I have the figures now, if you would like to have me 
give them, Mr. Chairman. They are quite interesting. 

Senator Ture. Let us have them, please. 

Miss ARNOLD, For the 36 States, for the year ending June 30, 1951, 
the total expenditure was $76,644,710. 

Of that amount, 4 percent came from Federal child-welfare funds, 
39 percent came from State funds, and 57 percent came from local 
funds. 

That is a total of $76,644,710. 

That means that $2,972,314 came from Federal funds, $30,142,816 
came from State funds, and $43,529,580 came from loc al funds. 

Dr. Exior. I would like to point out at this point, too, Senator 
Thye, that the Federal funds under the act are to be used largely for 
children living in areas of the States that are predominantly rural. 

These figures, if I am not mistaken, include the expe nditures in 
cities of all sizes, as well as the expenditures i in the rural areas 


AID TO CHILDREN IN RURAL AREAS 


The money that is granted by the Federal Government goes almost 
completely to help children in the rural areas of States. That was 
the reason for starting the program in 1935, because the rural areas 
had less service for the children than the cities had. 

rl . ‘ 7 ‘ 

The money that is granted to the States, from the Federal Govern- 
ment is expended to a very large extent for the employment of social 
workers to work in rural counties, to help families where there are 
problems of a child-welfare nature for which the families need help. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed with your statement, now, Doctor. 

. . ’ ’ 
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PAST ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Dr. Exior. Since 1935 when the Social Security Act went into effect, 
millions of children have benefited through the provisions for maternal 
and child health, for crippled children, and for child welfare services. 

In 1951 alone, 189,000 expectant mothers attended prenatal clinics, 
Almost 400,000 infants and 565,000 preschool children attended well- 
child clinics 

About 2.5 million children of school age were examined by physi- 
cians, and over 2.5 million were inspected for dental defects. Approx- 
imately 3.5 million immunizations against smallpox, diphtheria, and 
whooping cough were given. 

The problem of care of premature infants in hospitals and in their 
homes is being given attention by an increasing number of States, 
The large number of premature infants, about 1 in 17 births, is stimu- 
lating widespread interest in finding causes and ways of overcoming 
the premature delivery of mothers. 

Much remains to be done, however, in safeguarding infant life. 
The situation for the country as a whole is comparatively good—by 
that I mean compared to times past or compared to many other 
countries—but still too many infants are lost during their first year 
of life in a good many States. 

More intensive efforts on parent education, on improving ans 
conditions, and on making health services available are needed i 
high rate areas if more babies’ lives are to be saved. Much remains 
to be done also on behalf of mothers and their unborn infants if the 
present large number of unborn babies who lose their lives just before 
or at birth are to be brought into this world as healthy full-term infants. 

In 1950 approximately 38 out of every 1,000 infants and preschool 
children attended well-child clinics organized by State and local health 
departments. If this rate of service is to keep pace with the high-birth 
rate, State and local health departments will have to provide services 
for 28,000 more children at well-child clinics in 1955 than in 1950. 

Corresponding increases in other services for infants and preschool 
children will be needed merely to keep up with the 1950 level of service 

I referred earlier to the increase in the numbers of children, and 
especially in the young-age group. That is reflected in the need for 
the States and localities to do more to meet their needs in the health 
field, especially the preventive program. 


REVIEW OF CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 


In 1951 under the crippled children’s program, 186,000 children 
received care in clinics, 24,000 in the doctor’s office or at home, 
43,000 in hospitals, and 6, 000 in convalescent homes, In all, 229,000 
children were given one or more of these 4 kinds of care. That is 
an unduplicated count of children that received care under this 
program. 

Most of these children were in need of orthopedic surgical treatment. 
However, I am happy to report that an increasing number of children 
are receiving diagnostic and treatment services for other conditions, 
such as cerebral palsy, hearing impairment, epilepsy, and cleft palate, 
and I can add congenital heart defects, which I have already spoken 
about. 
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In 1950 under the crippled children’s program, 4 out of every 1,000 
children in the population received some kind of medical or surgica| 
care from a physician under this program. With the increase in th 
child population anticipated between 1950 and 1955, 26,000 mor 
children will need to be given care in 1955 than in 19! 50, if the san 
level of care is to be maintained. 

More than a quarter million—258,000—children were receivin 
help of many different kinds under the child welfare program in Stat 
and local public welfare agencies on December 31, 1951. 

The child welfare workers in these agencies help to keep children 
in their own homes. 

They find day care facilities for children of working mothers an 
give aid to children who are neglected or abused. They assist unma: 
ried mothers, many of whom are adolescent girls. They help thes: 
young mothers plan for themselves and for their babies. When 
children cannot be cared for in their own homes the v arrange care for 
them in foster family homes or in children’s institutions. 


PLAN FOR ADOPTION OF CHILDREN 


They plan for the adoption of children who must be permanent!) 
removed from their own homes. They work with public and volun- 
tary organizations in building better community conditions fo 
children and youth. 

Forty-one percent of the 258,000 children were living in the homes 
of parents or other relatives, 42 percent in foster family homes, and 
17 percent were living in a variety of institutions such as institutions 


for dependent children, training schools for delinquent youth, or 
maternity homes. 

In 1950, about 5 children for every 1,000 children in the population 
were receiving these public child welfare services. 


INCREASING CHILD POPULATION 


Because of the increasing child population, the States will need 
provide for about 30,000 more children in 1955 than in 1950 if the) 
are to maintain services for even this proportion of children. 

In closing I want to stress that the amounts which Congress appro- 
priates for grants to the States for these three programs go a long wa} 
toward helping the States to provide the care needed by so many 
children for their health and welfare. 

And particularly, again, may I stress that these amounts are mainly 
for services to children in the rural areas. 

Senator Tuyr. I want to thank you very much for your fine pre- 
sentation this morning, Dr. Eliot, and I also want to thank the people 
who have accompanied you. 

The committee will stand in recess now until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Tuesday, April 28, 1953, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, April 29, 1953) 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29, 1953 


UNrITrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, Da. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, Kilgore, and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


STATEMENTS OF HON. OVETA CULP HOBBY, SECRETARY; RUFUS 
E. MILES, JR., DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION; AND M. A. 
STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Senator Torr. We will proceed, Mrs. Hobby, and you may make 
your statement in whatever manner you desire. 

Secretary Hossy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, this is my first 
opportunity to meet with the regular Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee, although I did have occasion to meet with the Senate 
deficiency committee on February 23. Since then, two events of 
direct interest to your committee have occurred. 

One involves a complete reevaluation and a consequent revision of 
our appropriations requests for 1953-54 fiscal year. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


The second is the fact that, as of April 11, the Federal Security 
Agency became the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
FSA no longer exists. 

Before discussing the revised budget figures, I would like to thank 
the Congress, through you, for taking such prompt action in making 
the Agency a Department. This action should result in more efficient 
and better administered operations. 

During the 2 months following the 20th of January, the heads and 
the budget officers of each agency in the Department and I reviewed 
the Truman budget. We weighed the needs of the people relying on 
our programs against the necessity of balancing the budget and even- 
tually relieving the burden on all of our taxpayers. This has been an 
extremely difficult task. 

563 
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The programs of the Department. of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare are concerned, probably, with more individuals on a personal 
basis than any other part of our Government. The wishes of the 
heart were in constant conflict with the hard facts of an unbalanced 
budget. We have tried to apply reductions to those items that seemed 
to us could be cut with the least real harm to our diversified and 
necessary programs. 

Our revisions are designed to tighten up operations, pare down th 
cost of programs, but not eliminate them, and to restrict constructi: 
to only the most urgent projects. 


FIXED OBLIGATION 


Of the $1,786,528,761 requested for FSA in the so-called Truman 
budget, 75 percent, or $1,340,000.000. was for public-assistancs 
grants provided by law. These grants are a fixed obligation of th 
Government. 

Deducting this $1,340,000,000 item left 25 percent of our budget 
or a total of $446,528,261, on which to probe for soft spots and effect 
savings. 

In the limited time available for review of an extremely complicated 
budget, we have tried to find the places where reductions could b 
made without too severe effects on program operations. I hop 
we have succeeded. 

EXTENT OF CUT 


The resultant cut is more than $60 million, approximately 
percent of items which are not fixed obligations and over which 
have control. 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


At Howard University a reduction of $215,000 in salaries and 
expenses has been recommended. This reduction is intended to be iy 
line with the decline in the enrollment. A reduction of $25.000 in plan 
and specifications is also recommended 

One item in the budget on which final conclusions have not yet been 
reached is the estimate of funds needed for the construction of certain 
previously authorized buildings. The Budget Bureau informs us 
that the recommendation in respect to this matter is being developed 
as rapidly as possible and will be transmitted to your committe: 
shortly. 

REDUCTION IN GEORGE-BARDEN ACT FUNDS 


In the Office of Education the largest change is a reduction of 25 
percent in the George-Barden Act funds—$4,624,391. 

The reductions in grants for vocational education are in no way a 
reflection upon the importance and value of this program but stem 
from a conviction that the States and local communities throughout 
the Nation are in better position, fiscally speaking, to assume this 
part of the total cost of these programs than is the Federal Govern 
ment. 

The reduction represents a cut of approximately 3 percent of the 
combined total of $146 million which the Federal, State, and local 
governments invest in vocational programs annually. There is a 
reduction of $324,000 in salaries and expenses, or approximately 10 
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percent of that item; and $3,500,000—5 percent—from the original 
$70 million estimate for payments to school districts affected by 
Federal activity have been made. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


The vocational rehabilitation program should not, from a practical 
point of view, be reduced. The program is one which acutally pays 
substantial dividends, both physical and spiritual, to the individuals 
involved and indirectly to the Federal Government and to the States. 
It rehabilitates people so they can again become wage-earning, tax- 
paying individuals. 

A study of the basic law under which this program operates is now 
in progress. Under the present law all administration in the States 
is paid by the Federal Government; it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
officials of this Bureau to make careful and continuing checks on 
State operations. This cannot be done adequately if the staff of the 
Bureau is reduced to a point where there is no time left for review of 
State plans and of operations in the States. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


In the Public Health Service there are more than 20 appropriations. 
The total reduction in PHS is $51,228,000. This cuts the Truman 
1953-54 budget for Public Health from $270,893,000 to $219,665,000 
An item of $15 million for research-construction grants has been 
eliminated in the light of our governmentwide policy to hold construc- 
tion toa minimum. This $15 million reduction is shown in detail in 
the various appropriations of the National Institutes of Health 
This $15 million deletion leaves an additional $36,228,000 to come out 
of other estimates all along the line. 

In venereal disease and tuberculosis, sharply declining morbidity 
and mortality rates suggest a reduction of $3,500,000 in these appro- 
priations. 

The item of $900,000 for water-pollution grants was eliminated. 

Under the hospital construction grant program, the reduction 
was from $75 million to $60 million in the revised estimate, again in 
line with our restrictive policy on construction. 

In the hospitals and medical care program the reduction is $1,700,- 
000. This will necessitate the closing of at least three Public Health 
Service hospitals and a shift of some of the remaining patients to 
other PHS hospitals. 


CLOSING OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE HOSPITALS 


Senator Toyz. Mrs. Hobby, would you mind an interruption 
at this point? 

Secretary Honsy. No, sir. 

Senator Toyz. One question that we no doubt will be immediately 
asked is the location of these Public Health Service hospitals. Can 
you tell us where they are located? 

Secretary Horsy. One final decision was Fort Stanton, as I recall 

Then, Mr. Chairman, they are considering the one at Cleveland 
and the one at Savannah. 
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Senator Tuyen. If they are closed, to where will the patients be 
transferred? 

Secretary Hossy. I believe my next sentence will show in effect 
why we are doing that. 

The Veterans’ Administration is reducing a substantial portion of 
the reimbursable load we have received from that organization. Th 
closing of the hospitals may possibly result in some contract. services 
for public health beneficiaries and Bureau of Employees’ Compensa 
tion cases. 

As I recall—and Mr. Stephens can check me on this—I believe \ 
have been advised by the Veterans’ Administration that 3,000 cases 
will be taken from these hospitals. 

Mr. Srepruens. That is correct. It is 3,000 cases, but annually 
would mean 300 beds. 

Secretary Hossy. Whether or not we made any detailed study of 
how many patients we might have to contract for, I cannot say. 

Have we done so, Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. StepHens. No. There has not been a definite conclusion on 
the number that will have to be contracted. Of course, that will 
depend on the circumstances, incidents, and location of the patients. 


TRANSFER OF PATIENTS 
Secretary Hoxssy. Will you provide, then, for the committee and 
the record, the names and locations of the other hospitals where these 
patients either might be transferred, or where we might contract? 
Mr. SrepuHens. I can answer that question now. 
Cleveland is one of the Great Lakes hospitals. We have one in 


Detroit and one in Chicago. Those two hospitals, outside of the few 
contract cases, would absorb the Great Lakes load. 

The Savannah hospital—that is the only one between Norfolk and 
New Orleans—and the shipping along the South Atlantic and Gulf 
would have to funnel their patients either to Norfolk or New Orleans 
or have them done on a contract basis. 


EFFECT OF HOSPITAL CLOSING 


Senator Tuyr. What will happen to the hospital units themselves 
in this plan? 

Mr. StrerpHens. Two things, Mr. Chairman. First, it will be almost 
a foregone conclusion that they will have to maintain some form of 
outpatient facilities, even in the old structures, as we are doing now 
in 1 or 2 cases, or in the same city. 

Secondly, the staffs will be moved to other hospitals along with 
the patients. 

Senator Tuyr. Would that building then be turned over to some 
other agency, such as a private agency, or would it just be closed up 
for the time being? 

Mr. Srepuens. Either could happen, Mr. Chairman. Take our 
Louisville hospital; that is a good example of where we had to close 
up and get out. 

Eventually that hospital was surplus and was transferred to the 
city and county of Louisville. That might happen in other instances 
because we are in, as you know, a hospital construction program, 
providing additional medical facilities. 
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Senator Ture. That I knew, and that is the reason I pursued the 
question. I wanted to make certain as to whether or not you would 
just close up and lock up the plant, or would the plant be transferred 
to some other civilian agency and thereby come into use privately 
where there is a great need for it. 

Mr. Stepruens. That, in all likelihood, would be the case. 

Our Kirkwood, Mo., hospital is still being operated as an out- 
patient clinic because we have been unable to secure space in down- 
town St. Louis. 

But it, we think, is eventually going to be transferred to some local 
community or nonprofit group or city for use as a local civilian hos- 
pital. 

Senator Toye. Thank you for the information. 

I am sorry for the interruption, Mrs. Hobby. 

Secretary Hossy. It is all right, Senator. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


In the National Institutes of Health, speaking of all of them as a 
unit, the original estimate was for $85 million. That has been re- 
duced to $56,340,000. 

Of course, the $15 million for construction grants, mentioned a 
moment ago, is a part of that reduction. 

The Clinical Center opening has been rescheduled to July 1 
and will expand gradually throughout the coming fiscal year. By 
July 1, 1954, it is expected to have 275 beds The matter of opening 
the center was discussed at length with the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the opening was delayed somewhat until a firm decision was 
made as to the scope and extent of operations in 1954 

In the Social Security Administration the estimate for the Bureau 
of Old Age and Survivors Insurance has not been changed because 
backlogs are already too large. To reduce the 1954 estimate below 
the original amount would be simply to pile up greater backlogs and 
increase the time lag between filing of claims and payments to bene- 
ficiaries. 

I discussed this problem when I appeared before you on the 1953 
supplemental appropriations bill. 

The $1,340,000,000 for grants for public assistance, which I dis- 
cussed at the outset of my testimony today, was left as originally 
estimated. Any other course would require submittal of a supple- 
mental request. 

Salaries and expenses for the Bureau of Public Assistance were 
left at $1,650,000. 

We should have adequate personnel to see that payments made to 
the States for administrative expenses are held to a reasonable level 
and to help the States to avoid payments to ineligibles. 

A carryover of funds from previous years makes possible a reduc- 
tion of $2 million in Children’s Bureau grants compared to the Truman 
budget while holding the total program at an approximately even 
level with former years. 

The last four items in the bill—the ones on which you have not yet 
held hearings—are titled ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Adminis- 
trator’; ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Services”; “Salaries 
and expenses, Office of General Counsel’; and “Surplus property 
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disposal.” In my testimony I will refer to these as departmental 
rather than as agency units. 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
In advance of a more detailed statement on the appropriation 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary,’’ I should like to 
explain the effect of the reorganization plan upon the Office of the 
Secretary. A major purpose of the plan was, of course, to strengthen 
the leadership and management functions and facilities of the Depart- 
ment. Such strengthening is vital to the operation of the Department 
in accordance with the management principles advocated by the 
Hoover Commission. 

Briefly, the reorganization plan has abolished the position of 
Administrator, Assistant Administrator, and Assistant Administrator 
for Program of the Federal Security Agency. It created a Secretary, 
Under Secretary, two Assistant Secretaries, and a special assistant to 
the Secretary for health and medical affairs. 

It transferred all the powers and duties of the former Federal 
Security Administrator to the Secretary and added one other power 
the power to centralize administrative services to the extent necessary 
to achieve economy and efficiency. , 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


The duties of the Secretary and Under Secretary need little expla- 
nation, but I would like to discuss briefly the responsibilities of the 
two assistant secretaries and the special assistant to the Secretary. 

Each of the assistant secretaries will have responsibility for certain 
functions which cannot be assigned to any single agency of the 
Department. There are many functions which require that coordi- 
nation be effected by the Office of the Secretary because related 
activities exist within the different agencies of the Department. 

Here is a partial list of activities of a coordinating character: 

_ 1. Coordination of the Federal-State relations which are involved 
in programs of the Public Health Service, the Office of Education, 
the Social Security Administration, and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

2. Development of departmental policy in respect to matters of 
proposed legislation and the numerous legislative reports which the 
Department is called upon to submit. 


LEGISLATIVE 





REPORTS 


And, Senator, I found it of great interest to know that we have 
been called upon to make legislative reports on 200 bills so far in this 
Congress. 

Senator Tuyr. That is why you have my sympathy. 

Secretary Hossy. To continue with item No. 2 in my list of activities 
of a coordinating character: 

These reports frequently have policy implications of departmentwide 
importance which makes impossible assignment of responsibility to 
any one of the constituent agencies. 

3. Liaison with private agencies: There are more private agencies 
organized on a nationwide basis concerned with health, education, 
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and welfare than I ever knew existed—literally hundreds of them. 
All of them feel, quite understandably, that they should see that their 
points of view are fully understood by the Department—and par- 
ticularly by the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
amount of this work, and the need for able help in handling it, is 
far greater than most people realize. 

4. International activities with policy functions in the Office of the 
Secretary and operating functions in the Public Health Service, the 
Office of Education, the Social Security Administration, and other 
constituents. 

5. Defense planning and liaison involving assignments of respon- 
sibility from the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, and liaison with the Department of Defense 
and Department of State. 

6. Coordination of activities concerned with problems of aging: 
Virtually all of the constituents of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare are concerned in some manner with problems 
arising from the steadily increasing proportion of aging in our popula- 
tion. Coordination and leadership of these activities through a com- 
mittee on aging in the Office of the Secretary is necessary. 

In addition to these functions, the De ‘partment has need for con- 
siderably improved contact with Howard University, Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf, and the American Printing House for the Blind. 

These are some of the most important functions to be performed 
by the Assistant Secretaries with the help of appropriate staff. 

The extent and importance of the work involved in carrying out 


these functions proj erly is not easy to convey. We have not yet 
reached a firm decision on the division of these responsibilities between 
the two Assistant Secretaries. That will depend in part upon the 


special backgrounds and qualifications of the two individuals appointed 
to these positions. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 


The Special Assistant to the Secretary (Health and Medical Affairs) 
is a staff adviser to the Secretary. In respect to the development of 
policy in the health and medical field, he will not have any administra- 
tive duties. He will, however, have the important responsibility of 
examining policy issues in respect to the medical programs of the 
various constituents of the department and of advising the Secretary 
concerning these issues. 

He will also be concerned with the development of policy recom- 
mendations whenever new programs are proposed in the health field. 


DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


The impetus toward improved management which was reflected in 
the reorganization plan makes necessary the strengthening of the top 
staff to establish and maintain the standards of efficiency which the 
Congress and the public have a right to expect from a department. 
This means, among other things, better, prompter reports, improved 
budgeting, and more studies of internal organization and procedures. 

In order to strengthen departmental management, I have estab- 
lished, with the approval of the Civil Service Commission and the 
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President, a position of Director of Administration. This official will, 
in addition to directing the administrative services of the Department, 
work particularly closely with the Under Secretary and the assistan( 
Secretaries in relating management operations of the Department to 
policy development and planning. 

For example, if management studies indicate that greater program 
effectiveness and economy could be achieved through reasonable 
modifications in existing law, he will work with the other top officials 
in bringing these matters to the attention of the C ongress. 

Maximum economy and effectiveness clearly indicate the need for 
limited additional staff to improve these management functions. 

In connection with our efforts to strengthen - departmental manag: 
ment, I wish to emphasize the desirability of obtaining a reasonable 
degree of flexibility through the provision in appropriation language 
of authority to make small transfers of funds. 

It is my understanding that the other department which comes 
under the jurisdiction of this subcommittee, namely, the Department 
of Labor, has authority to make such transfers. 

If, for example, a management study could be undertaken by an 
outside firm to make certain kinds of determinations and recommenda- 
tions concerning the operations in the Department, the flexibility 
provided by this transfer provision might well enable us to conduct 
the management survey without asking the Congress for any special 
funds for that purpose. 


USE OF TRANSFER PROVISION 


We would, furthermore, not be seriously embarrassed by situations 
which arise from time to time, such as the obligation to make heavy 
terminal-leave payments out of small appropriations, | consider r 
such a transfer prov ision as being very important to the most effectiv« 
management of the Department. 

I assure the committee that the transfer provision will be used 
with great care and circumspection. 

Mr. Miles, Mr. Stephens, and other officials are here to provide you 
with detailed explanations of the various appropriations which come 
under the Office of the Secretary. If I can be of assistance at any 
time, please feel free to call on me. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mrs. Hobby. 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


The subcommittee has been furnished a consolidated table covering 
obligations by objects for the entire Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, which table I shall place in the hearings at this point for 
the information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTION, AND WELFARE 


Obligations by objects, 1954 


Obligations | Obligations 

suthorized authorized 

Object classification by appropri- by OASI 
ations and trust fund 

transfers ind fees 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


rotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel 
Transportation of things 

04 Communications 

05 Rents and utilities 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 
Lands and structures 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 

15 Taxes and assessments 

Total 731, 356 

Adjustments 
OASI trust fund and food and drug fees 1, 141, 
l'ransfers (reimbursements) 25, 570. 457 
Liquidating cash 29. ont 000 
Funds available in subsequent year and from prior year 4, 748, 611 
Operating fund, Federal credit unions +- 250, 000 
Service and supply fund, Public Health Service + 200, 000 


Net total obligations (appropriation) 722, 544, 870 


Senator Tuy. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 

Senator Dworsnak. No questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. I think your statement is an excellent statement, 
that leaves no questions to be asked by the members of the committee 
in itself, Mrs. Hobby. That speaks for its being a good report. 

Secretary Hossy. We worked very hard on it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toye. Thank you. 

If any members of your staff have any supplemental statements to 
make we will be very happy to have those supplemental statements, 
or any comments that they wish to make to further broaden the 
explanation of any item. 

Mr. Srepnens. Mr. Chairman, I suggest at this point that when 
you get to the item of the appropriation, “Salaries and expenses, 
Office of the Secretary,’”’ some detail will be provided and some ques- 
tions will no doubt be asked. 

At that time it might be more appropriate to go into some details 
to back up this statement. 


CUT IN ALLOCATION FOR TUBERCULOSIS IN ALASKA 


Senator Ture. Mrs. Hobby, it was called to my attention this 
morning that there is quite a reduction in some of the items for Alaska, 
for instance, tuberculosis. I notice there is a reduction in there 
There is a very high percentage of natives of Alaska who are badly 
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afflicted with tuberculosis, and I spent a little time looking at that 
chart. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that? 

Senator Tuyen. Yes, Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Srepuens. In reducing the item ‘“‘Tuberculosis,’’ which is 
general grant item, Alaska did, along with the States, take sony 
reduction. 

But there is one fact that offsets that, I think, in that we vive the 
Territory of Alaska over $1 million a year in a special grant which 
Congress has provided. 

You see, there is over $1 million in here for disease and sanitation 
and so forth in Alaska that is over and above their share of the VD 
and TB and general assistance grants. 

Senator Tuyr. What do they do with that fund? Have they by 
any chance used that fund for other than tuberculosis? 

Mr. Srepuens. The million dollar special grant, Mr. Chairman, is 
used for all disease activities in Alaska, and one of them is particu- 
larly trying, and that is tuberculosis. That is one of the main diffi 
culties, from a health standpoint, in the Territory of Alaska. 


TOTAL ALLOCATION TO ALASKA 


Senator Tuyx. As I looked over the chart I noted that the alloca 
tions to Alaska for 1950 was $1,674,824.73. Then there was a slight 
reduction in 1951 and a slight reduction in 1953, and there is still a 
continued reduction in the 1954 estimate. That is what led me to 
raise the question, in view of the percentage of those afflicted wit! 
tuberculosis in the Alaska area, Indians, 32 percent, and whites 
only 6 percent. 

That is in southern Alaska. But you do find areas where the 
Eskimos are afflicted. 

For instance, up at Hooper Bay it is 89 percent. 

Then further north you have another group, 67 percent, and Indians, 
65 percent. 

FLOATING CLINIC 


That led me to raise the question, I understand at the present time 
boat equipped as a laboratory to make tests and checks of people Aa 
see whether they are afflicted with tuberculosis is at present tied up 
for lack of funds. That is one reason why I raised the question. 

Mr. SrepuHens. Senator, do you mean that boat is part of th 
Public Health Service, or is that part of the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Senator Turn. I cannot answer that question as to whether it is 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs or part of the Public Health Service. 
But I do know that it relates to the reduction in funds and that there 
was not sufficient money to operate it. 

If the boat belongs to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, but the funds 
used to operate the laboratory came from the Public Health Service, 
that is something I cannot answer. That is one reason why I brought 
up the question here this morning. 

Mr. SrepHeEns. Senator, will you let me run that down and follow 
up this testimony with a complete explanation of it? 

Senator Toye. I would like to have a complete explanation, so 
that we would have the information in the record. That is why | 
thought is was an opportune time to bring up the question. 
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Mr. StepHens. We will be glad to furnish that, Mr. Chairman. 


(ComMITreE Note.—The information requested by the chairman with reference 
to the floating clinic or boat now tied up in th» Territory of Alaska is: covered com- 
pletely in the statement presented by Dr. #’. Earle Albrecht, Commissioner of 
Health, Territory of Alaska. His testimony in this connection begins on p. 597 


FORMULA GRANTS 


Mr. SterHens. There is one point I would like to inject in the record 
at this point, Senator, and that is that in our VD and TB and some 
of these other public health assistance laws, there is a kind of a com- 
plicated formula in that the money is in part granted on a formula 
basis, 

In other words, each State shares an equivalent part whether or 
not there is a difficult problem, and part of it is passed out on the basis 
of the extent of the problem, 

Now, the Bureau of the Budget and the Public Health Service 
are pretty deep in study on those first three items of public health, 
with reference to laying more and more emphasis on the extent of 
the problem rather than on the so-called formula grants. 

I believe with that philosophy, which I am sure will prevail in 
1954, there will be more of all of those first three grant funds, that is, 
VD, TB, and general assistance devoted to the problem rather than 
to formula grants. That is the thinking in the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Public Health Service now. 

It was discussed to some extent in the House hearings, about the 
extent of the problem, rather than just allocating it to every State 
on an equal basis. 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Chairman, may I make a statement in that 
connection? 

Senator Tuyn. Yes. 


DISEASE AND SANITATION INVESTIGATIONS AND CONTROL 


Mr. Miuzs. I would just like to point out that the appropriation 
“Disease and sanitation investigations and control,’ Territory of 
Alaska,”’ actually stands very close to the figure which was contained 
in the original budget. 

The total health funds for the Territory of Alaska in this budget 
come, of course, from a number of sources, as Mr. Stephens pointed 
out; coming from “Control of tuberculosis,”’ from “Control of venereal! 
disease,”’ “Assistance to States, general,’’ and also from “Children’s 
Bureau.” 

I think that particularly in relation to your hearings with the Public 
Health Service it would be helpful to the committee to go into the 
question of how much of the total estimate for control of venereal 
disease, tuberculosis, and assistance to States, general, will go to the 
Territory of Alaska, because those are the places where reductions 
would occur if a straight formula were to be applied. 

But, as Mr. Stephens points out, if instead of applying a straight 
formula, in terms of population and so on, the extent of the problem 
was emphasized in that formula, then the amount of money going to 
Alaska might perhaps instead of being reduced substantially, might be 
held even. 
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[ don’t know precisely the amount of money that is contemplate 
but I think that in your hearings with the Public Health Service it 
would be very desirable to go into that. 

Senator Ture. I do notice right here on the schedule the item of 
disease and sanitation investigation and control, Territory of Alaska 

If we go through the items here we do find that there is a reductio. 
of $25,000 for that item alone. 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. I am sure that that in itself is not the item 
which cuts out the operation of this floating laboratory and clinic of 
which you speak. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Ropertrson. You point out in your statement that grant 
in-aid cannot be cut, and you list items that can be cut. 

What percentage of the total is cut out? 

Secretary Hoxssy. Of the controllable items? 


RECOMMENDED CUT 


Senator Ropertson. Yes. Of your total budget, how much is 
being cut by the recommendations you have submitted? 

Secretary Hoxsny. 3.6 of the total. 

Senator Ronertson. I note you comment on the item for vocational! 
education, which includes manual training and so forth. You have 
cut the amount to only 3 percent of the combined total. 

How much does the cut amount represent Federal aid? 

Secretary Honsy. I believe it is 25 percent. 

Is that the correct figure, Mr. Ste phens? 

Mr. Sreruens. It is 25 percent, Senator, of the George-Barden 
funds. There is another item of over $7 million which is not dis- 
turbed. That is a permanent appropriation. That is the Smith 
Hughes item, 

So it would not be 
money. 

Senator Rosperrson. Do the Smith-Hughes funds go to land-grant 
colleges? 

Mr. Srepnens. No, sir; the Smith-Hughes is vocational education. 

Senator Rann Why do you cut one and do not cut the other? 

Mr. Srepuens. The Smith-Hughes Act is a permanent appropria- 
tion, Senator. W e don’t ask for it. It is automatic. The Tre asury 
is directed to pay that to the Office of Education every year. 

There are two of them. One is the Smith-Hughes and then there 
is the $2,500,000 in the land-grant colleges. 

Senator Rospgertson. Then you do not have to appropriate the 
Smith-Hughes every year and it does not appear in your budget; is 
that right? 

Mr. Sreruens. That is right. 

Senator Turn. It requires no action annually by the Congress 
That is just a fixed allocation to States by the Treasury Department 

Senator Ropertson. It cuts off one-fourth of what the Federal 
Government is going to give them; is that correct? 

Secretary Hossy. Yes. 


Or 


percent of the total vocational education 
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POSSIBLE EFFECT ON STATES 


Senator Roperrson. Have you had any reac‘ions from the States 
as to the possible effect of that cut when their legislatures will not be 
in session? No legislatures will be in session during the time of the 
school session that commences next September. Only 13 are meeting 
this year, and they will all be through that session before that time. 
They will get no more money than has been previously appropriated 
by the States. 

If you cut this fund commencing July 1 this year, this fund to the 
schools, and the school year commences in September, what are they 
going to do? 

Secretary Hoppy. I think they will have a problem, sir 


9 


Senator Ropertson. Have you discussed this on the House side? 
Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. We have been before the House 
Senator Rorertson. Has the House committee voted on this ye 
Secretary Hoppy. Not to my knowledge. 


» 


CONTRIBUTION TO SCHOOLS 


Senator Rozerrson. I also note that you are going to cut the 
contribution to schools which have been handicapped by defense 
establishments; is that correct? 

Secretary Honry. Sir, we have sent forward a bill which would 
tighten the provisions of that law 

Would you like to speak to that, Mr. Miles? 

Mr. Mines. Yes. 

Senator Rorerrson. Is not that set down for a cut to the amounts 
you are going to contribute to the schools? Take for instance the 
problem in Arlington and Fairfax because of the people working at the 
Pentagon and other defense workers here; for instance, at Bristol, 
this new plant just across the State line in Tennessee, and the prob- 
lems in the schools around Norfolk. 

That is a very large and critical defense area. I am referring to 
places like that. 

There is also Senator Bridges’ submarine base at Portsmouth, N. H., 
where they have a lot of temporary war workers brought in a1 d they 
have an acute problem for the schools that the local authorities can- 
not meet. 

And it is all growing out of defense spending. | understand you are 
going to cut that fund. 

Mr. Mites. Senator Robertson, it is not intended to actually cut 
the amount of money below what the various school districts are 
eligible for under the law. This is a revised estimate as to what they 
actually will be eligible for under the law. 

Now, in the current fiscal year, the total appropriation, both regular 
and supplemental, which was voted. comes to $60,500,000 

The estimate in this revised budget is for $66,500,000, which is an 
increase of $6,000,000. 

Senator Roperrson. They are apportioned funds on the basis of 
the additional pupils resulting from the defense effort; are they not? 

Mr. Mixes. Yes, sir. 

_ Senator Roperrson. And they cannot qualify, in your opinion, for 
more than you are putting in this budget? 

Mr. Mines. That is right, sir. 


30739—53——37 
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COMPARISON OF REVISED ESTIMATE WITH CURRENT EXPENDITU! 


Senator Roserrson. I would like for you to tell me how the vario 
items in your revised budget compare with the expenditures bei: 
made in the current fiscal year for the same items 

Take them one by one and outline what is substantially the san 
and what has been cut and how much, so that we can get a clear pict 
of the readjustments, if any, that will have to be made. 

Secretary Honsy. We will be delighted to do so. 

Senator Taye. | think, Senator Robertson, that you have the tab 
right before you. Mr. Downey can point that out. 

Senator Ronertson. I am not too good at reading tables. Lf h 
can just tell me in a few words how this compares with what 
actually appropriated for the same functions 

Mr. Mixes. In fiscal year 1953? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Mixes. In the American Printing House for the Blind ther: 
no change from the 1953 figure. 

Senator Roperrson. That is a small item. 

Mr. Mixes. Yes. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf, the comparison for 1953 is 
reduction of $3,000 in salaries and expenses and $49,000 in construc 
tion of buildings. 

In the Food and Drug Administration there is an increase ov 
1953 of $48,000. 

In Freedmen’s Hospital there is an increase of $243,000 over 1953 

In Howard University there is a decrease in salaries and expens 
of $140,000 as compared with 1953. 

Senator Robertson. But you certainly have lost enrollments, 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. 

And there is $110,000 in the construction of buildings, a separat: 
item, liquidation of contract authority, a decrease of either—now, th 
figure, Senator 

Senator Rosperrson. If I may interrupt you there 

Mr. Mixes. Certainly. 

Senator Roprertrson. It would be most helpful to me if you would 
eliminate the small ones where there is no material change and take 
the big ones where you really cut them and give us an indication of 
what protests we may look for. 

Senator Tuyr. Some of the little ones will give you just as much 
trouble on that score as the big ones, I think, Senator. 

Mr. Mixes. The one you already mentioned, ‘Promotion and 
further development of vocational education,’ $4,624,000 is. thi 
amount cut. That was cut 24 percent. 

Senator Ropgerrson. That is the decrease, is it? 

Mr. Mixes. That is right. 

Senator Ropertson. Out of a total for last year of how much 

Mr. Mixes. $18,673,000. That is in the George-Barden funds. 

Senator Rorertson. Mr. Chairman, that is going to hit them 
body blow because they are not in a position—even though you may 
be right that the States and localities are in a better financial situation 
now than the Federal Government—they are not in a position to 
absorb the cut. 
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Senator Ture. That item worried me when we received testimony 
on that particular item, because many of the legislatures have already 
closed this year’s session, and others are not in session. 

Therefore, they are not able to in any manner appropriate unless 
they call a special session. 

They have no means of increasing their own State appropriations 

Senator Ronertrson. Are we not up against the same thing that, 
confronts me on public housing? I voted against public housing 
I did not think we could carry through and give even a reasonable 
coverage for those people without tremendous expense to the Federal 
Government and to the localities. 

And, if it ever got up to the 5 or 6 million units that are absolutely 
required, we would feel it is a socialistic program. 

We would be criticized severely by the private home construction 
industry. 

There are cities who have acted on commitments made by the 
Government. They have fought slums, and they tore down their 
homes. 

For instance, in Norfolk they have destroyed 3,000 units and prom- 
ised those people the new homes. They have put a lot of money in it 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


I can do nothing now other than to point out the moral commit- 
ment that the Government has made. I don’t see, Mr. Chairman, 
how our committee can do otherwise than to find out, of the 35,000 
that the President requested, how many are involved where the 
Government has made either a legal or moral contract on the strength 
of which the locality has invested hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Are we going to run out on them and leave them holding the bag? 
Are we going to leave those people homeless? Or are we going through 
with it? 

I would like to have your understanding of it because, if we are to 
cut the amount that is really available to cut, which I estimate roughly 
at $10 billion, as much as $1 billion, these cuts have to average 10 
percent. 

You tell me your cut will average 3.6, which is far below the general 
average required. 

Now, some of you have said we are going to cut domestic spending 
$2.9 billion. That is a fantastic figure. You know, when you get 
down to analyze it, you just cannot do it. 

It is going to be a major job, I think, Mr. Chairman. You cannot. 
cut interest on the debt, veterans’ pensions, and things like that, and 
$450 million that the States already have spent on roads. That is 
going to leave $10 billion that has to be cut; and, if you cut that, it 
has to average out in percent. 

In order to make 6 percent on your budget cut, you have to cut 
vocational education 25 percent, or you feel like you should. 

Now, what are we going to do? 

I see your problem. 

Secretary Honsy. Sir, I am certainly sympathetic with all of us 
for not having enough money. 

Senator Ropertrson. In the preparation of this, whom did you 
consult, and what was the consensus of those that participated in the 
recommendation of 25 percent? 
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CONSULTATION WITH OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


Secretary Hoxppy. Sir, we consulted with the agency—when I say 
the agency, |. mean the Office of Education. Senator, perhaps w 
did not consult with as many people as we should have, but you knoy 
what it means to find that there are just so many hours in the day 
so many days in a week. 

It was quite a job to try to revise this budget and try to get it 
here in time for you people to consider it. 

Senator Ronertson. With all due deference—and I do not want 
to insinuate at all that you just made an arbitrary cut of 25 percent 
but I am just wondering about the process, mental and arithmetica! 
that entered into the conclusion that this item would be cut 25 percent. 

Secretary Hopsy. Partly because we hope the States can pick it up 

Now, I am perfectly aware that many legislatures are not going 
to be pleased with the problem. As I go through the budget her 
Senator, I wonder how you ever cut a Federal budget, because you 
have so many things depending on it in the States. 

Mr. Mixes. Senator, if I may interject a comment at that poi 
The number of school districts in the United States, as you know 
is several thousand, and the amount of money which is cut in any 
one school district as a result of a $4 million cut in vocational education 
will be very small in terms of absolute dollars. 

The average cut for a school district will be no more than one or 


two thousand dollars. In some school districts it will be more. and 


in others less. 
So that if you try to spread this over the entire country, it is not a 


large amount. It may mean difficulty for some of them 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Senator Ropertson. What is the amount you put in for vocational 
rehabilitation? 

Mr. StepHens. $23 million, Senator. 

Senator Roperrson. You say that could not be cut. Whom are 
you rehabilitating in that program? 


19538 REHABILITATION CASES 


Secretary Hoppy. Last year, if I remember the figure correctly, 
Senator, there were 64,000 Denple rehabilitated through that program 

Senator Rosertson. This is not the veterans’ rehabilitation pro 
gram, is it? . 

Secretary Hopsy. No, sit 

Senator Ture. It applies to any handicapped citizen, Senator. 

Senator Ropertson. Who conducts that program? 

Secretary Hoppy. That is a Federal and State program. 

Senator Rosertson. Who really controls it? 

Mr. Stepuens. The State, Senator. 

Senator Rosertson. Where does the State operate these rehabilita- 
tion schools? They are not part of the public schools, are they? 

Secretary Hossy. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Sreruens. May I speak to that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 
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Mr. Srepuens. Senator Robertson, the vocational rehabilitation 
is not necessarily a school problem. It might be part school and part 
hospital. It might be an orthopedic appliance and a hospital; i 
might be a school and an orthopedic appliance. 

They have no schools or hospitals of their own. It is all done under 
contract with the i al State schools and hospitals. 

In other words, if Joe Doaks has 1 arm and | eve and he cannot 
work and is on "Lied and he applies for vocational rehabilitation, 
they teach him how to be a shipping clerk in a warehouse. He thus 
goes on his own and starts paying income taxes. It figures out to be 
a very sound investment. 

Senator Rosertson. | do not question that. 

How many people do you say are in this? 

Mr. SterHens. Do you mean how many are rehabilitated? 

Senator Roserrson. Yes. 

Mr. StepuHens. Sixty-four thousand last year. 

Senator Ropertson. We got more than that in vocational educa- 
tion in Virginia alone. We appropriate more for 64,000 people in the 
whole Nation, 

But you say that is such a sound program that it would not be cut 
any. But when you are teaching people with sound minds and sound 
bodies how to be good citizens and live useful lives, that, according to 
the inference from this, is not a sound program, and not as sound as to 
spend more money rehabilitating a small fraction of those who happen 
to be handicapped. 

I just wonder about the philosophy in making these cuts How do 
you arrive at it? 

We have 10,000 in the trade and manual schools in Virginia. They 
will never get to college, not one of them. 

Teach them how to be ¢ arpenters, bricklayers, plumbers. Teach 
them somehow how to be good sales girls and boys i in stores and things 
of that kind to make a better living because the high school is all they 
are going to get. They will never go to college and never have a 
profession. 

Secretary Hospsy. Senator, | think that is true in all the States. 

Senator Ropertrson. Did you want to elaborate on the philosophy 
of cutting 25 percent of 1 program, for hundreds of thousands of 
young people, and still not cut a program at all for 64,000? 

Mr. Mi.es. Senator, could I comment on that? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. 

Mr. Mixes. The amount of money which has been put into the 
vecational education program over the years by the States has 
steadily risen so that whereas in the beginning the amount of money 
in relation to the Federal funds was, I believe, around 2 to 1, that is, 
2 State and local dollars for 1 Federal dollar; it is now up so that it 
is more than 4 to 1, 

$146 million is put into the program by the States and local com- 
munities, and the amount is steadily going up. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Rospertson. What is the ratio of contributions to voca- 
tional rehabilitation? 
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Mr. Mixes. The ratio of contribution there is much lower by 
States. , 

Senator Roperrson. One is practically a Federal operation; thy 
other is a State operation. You cut the State operation and you do 
not cut the Federal operation. I just wondered why. 

Do the States contribute anything to this vocational rehabilitation? 

Mr. Mires. Yes, indeed, they de, sir. They contribute 50 percent 
of all of the money that goes into the actual education, not the payment 
of salaries or the administrative expenses. 

Senator Rorerrson. Are you saying that all the administration 
expenses of the States are paid by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Mixes. The administrative expenses are, yes. But the pa 
ment of tuition to go to school, or the prosthetic appliances, or t! 
medical attention which is needed by these people who need rehabi 
tation, is paid for 50 percent by the States. 

Senator Roperrson. I was just trying to compare that program 
with the vocational education where ! think they are going to do a 
fine job, too. I just do not know how they are going to meet that cut 
that is all. 

Senator Truys. If we look at the table over a period of years, ba: 
in 1945 the appropriation was $14,335,000. Then that amount 
prevailed in 1946 and 1947. 

In 1948 it was increased to $17 million, $17,885,000, and in 1949 it 
was $19,977,760. 

Then in the year 1950 it was $19,977,760. ‘That prevailed for the 
year 1951 

But in 1952 it was reduced to $18,699,871. There was a slight 
reduction in the year 1953 to $18,673,261. 

What were the problems, as reported by the States, when there was 
a reduction of more than $1 million in 1952 and there was a slight 
reduction in the 1953 appropriation? 

What were the complaints? What were the problems that the 
States were faced with in their administrative function with that 
Federal reduction, Mr. Stephens? 

Mr. Steruens. That problem did not come to our attention on a 
fiscal year basis, Mr. Chairman. That reduction was brought about 
by a limitation placed in both the 1952 and 1953 acts on the amount 
of money that could be expended for the category “distributive 
occupations.” That reduction was taken specifically by congressional 
mandate from that particular category. 

The other three items were not reduced. 

Senator Rosertson. The budget was there but Congress cut it by 
that amount? 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right; in one category. 

Senator Ronertson. What would be the total now that we approve 
in your present recommendation for vocational education? 


1954 REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Torr. That is $14,048,870. That is your revised estimate 
for 1954. 

Senator Rospertrson. I remember some years ago I was presiding 
over the Committee of the Whole in the House, and we had this bill up. 
The bill carried an appropriation for $6 million for vocational educa- 
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tion and somebody offered an amendment to make it $12 million. 
Then somebody made a point of order against the amendment. 
[ overruled the point of order, and the House sustained me, and they 
got $12 million. 

But that was many years ago. ‘ “hey used it to good advantage 

Senator Taye. Just what type of program would, for instance, a 
local high school have under this fund? Just take any high school, 
in any State or any city you care to mention, and just name for the 
record the type of program that that high school will carry through? 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Mixes. There are four basic parts of this program. One is 
called the trades and industrial education. 

Senator Taye. Who administers that on a State level? 

Mr. Miss. These are all programs that are administered through 
the State departments of education, and the funds are passed along 
to the local school districts. They employ teachers to carry out 
these special programs. 

Senator Turn. Is it correct to say that some schools do not make 
themselves available or do not qualify for this fund? 

Mr. Mixes, That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyn. So that, from the standpoint of the school adminis- 
tration, it would be their determination. 

For instance, in Minnesota, Dean Swigart is the director of educa- 
tion. It would be the determination of his department as to just 
how they would handle this fund. They may have an application 
here from a new school that is applying for the funds for the first 
time. That application would be denied in order that they might 
provide or allocate funds to the schools that were well equipped and 
qualified and had been conducting the training already. 

As I understand it, not all of the schools in the States are making 
use of this fund. If I am in error, I want to be corrected on it. 

Senator Ropertrson. Mr. Chairman, I read that the average that 
a Korean veteran will recover for battle wounds is the highest in any 
war. That is small consolation to boys who did not survive. 

I think it would be helpful to list, by States, just what this cué will 
be and to just see which ones will a able to recover and which ones 
will not. Can you just put that in at this point to supplement your 
testimony? Can you give that to us for the 48 States and show how 
many you will lose. 

Mr. Srepuens. We have those tables ready, Senator, and we can 
put them in at this point. 

Senator Toyz. They will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of 1953 appropriation with 1954 revised estimate for the appropriation 
“Promotion and further development of vocational education, Office of Educa 
tion” 


State or Territory AP Ss Pe 7 ion te i. { 


(1) 2) (3 


Alabama 314. 64 $350, 588. 2 
Arizona . 653. 84 135, 000 
Arkansas 433. 02 273, 530. ; 
California 70, 450. 65 570, 715 
Colorado 54, O35. : 135, 000 
Connecticut 48) 146, 354 
Delaware 28, 653 135, 000. 
Florida... R67 186, 457 
Georgia : 474, 5§ 373, 583. 3 
Idaho 355. 95 35, 000. 
Tilinois- 662. 7¢ 525, 191. 7 
Indiana . ‘ 268. 3: 27, 265 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan : 21 
Minnesota . 293, 2 — 132, 945 
Mississippi. ‘ 343, 666. 29 
Missouri | 353, 925. 2¢ - 983 
Montana... | } 35, , B4E 
Nebraska : % 46, 5 ‘ 53, O4¢ 
Nevada ! 28, 653. 84 35, +-6, 34¢ 
New Hampshire . 28, 653. | 35, , 346. 1 
New Jersey 054. & 238, 562. 82 )2, 492 
New Mexico J é - 653. 84 35, i, 346. 1 
New York . | 241. 49 | , 04: 231, 297. 
North Carolina bh 109. 63 | 504, | 234, 233 
North Dakota a ‘ 386. 39, ¢ 76 9, 997 
Onio__. | 620, 92 539, 413. : 211, 207. 6. 
Oklahoma $27, 732. 76 , 734 3, 998. 5 
Oregon “ 696. 38, 5 )}, 400 
Pennsylvania : , 517. 6S 57. 56 030 
Rhode Island. 653. 
South Carolina 658 
South Dakota didn 57, 424 
Tennessee ‘ 2 167, 23 
Texas ; 647 
Utah : . . 653. d 
Vermont . i 653 35, 00 
Virginia ‘ j , 969. 5 327, 3 
Washington i 857 . 90 
West Virginia 667. 06 .48 
Wisconsin. .. ‘ 796. 3 311, 736. 78 
Wyoming 128, 653 135, 00 
Alaska bw . ; ane 128, 653. 135, 00 { 
District of Columbia od 128, 653. 135, 00 346. 16 
Hawaii : | 128, 653 135, 00 5, 346. 16 
Puerto Rico ‘ adundstes ad | 467, 209 324, 713. 00 . 496. 07 
Total, George-Barden 18, 498, 260. 6 13, 873, 870. 00 4, 624, 390. 68 
Tesritories | 
Hawaii 30, 000. 00 30, 000. 00 
Puerto Rico ‘ wh cept 105, 000. 00 105, 000. 00 


Virgin Islands-_-.-....- ‘ 4 ‘ 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 


Grand total a a | 18, 673, 260. 68 14, 048, 870. 00 — 4, 624, 


FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS IN DEFENSE AREAS 


Senator Ropertson. Referring now to this discussion that we had 
on that supplemental bill, about the Federal aid for schools in defense 
areas and crossing State lines, does this budget we have before us 
authorize help in Virginia for students in the defense area, coming 
across from Tennessee, for instance? 

Mr. SrepuHens. Yes, sir; it does, Senator. The so-called Bridges 
amendment is now a part of the law. 
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Senator Ropertson. I thought that was a temporary amendment. 

Mr. Mixes. I believe it is, sir. 

Senator Ture. The law is effective for 2 years. 

Mr. SrerHens. That is right. 

Mr. Mixes. The law is effective, Mr. Chairman, until the end of 
the next fiscal year. The Bridges amendment applies to the next 
fiscal year. 

Senator Roserrson. Are you positive about that? We do not 
want to be guessing on that, do we? 

Mr. Mies. Your committee clerk says so, Senator, and I take 
his word for it. 

Mr. SrepHens. There is some money in this budget for that. 

Senator Ture. It is for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, and 
for the succeeding fiscal vear. 

Senator Ropertson. The succeeding year is 1953. That is not 
for 1954. 

Let us read the law and see what it says. It either applies to 1954 
or it does not. 

My recollection is that it only applies to 1953, and anything left 
over from fiscal 1952. 

I know we had some question about making it permanent legisla- 
tion and decided not to try to do that. 

Mr. STEPHENS. You see, Senator Robertson, the law became 
effective last July. That would make it this fiscal year, 1953, and 
one succeeding fiscal year would make it 1954. 

Senator Tuy. That is correct. It states: 

For the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1952, and for the succeeding fiscal year. 


That would carry it through fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Roperrson. I did not want to slip up on that. I assume 
that everybody is agreed, then, that this fund can be used in the 
interstate problem. 

Secretary Hopsy. I assume that that makes it clear that it does. 

Senator Tuyr. We are checking on the public law further, but 
that would seem to me to take care of it. 

Secretary Hospsy. That is Public Law 874. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Robertson, in order that we will have the 
record complete on that, Public Law 874 reads: 

* * * for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1950, and for each of the three 
succeeding fiscal years, each local educational agency of a State which provides 
free public education during such year for children who reside on Federal 
property, * * *. 

That would include the fiscal years 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954. 
It says ‘each of the three succeeding fiscal years” from July 1, 1950. 

Senator Rospertson. We bave to be prepared to show the chairman 
of the committee about his New Hampshire situation. I will interest 
myself in it. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Senator Toyz. Senator Dworshak. 

Senator DworsHak. Mrs. Secretary, you referred very breifly to 
the Clinical Center of the National Institutes of Health. I presume, 
of course, that with your brief tenure of office you have had not had 
much opportunity to make a study of that program involving this 
huge structure we have here at Bethesda. 
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Have you had an opportunity to visit that yet? 

Secretary Hossy. Yes, sir; 1 have been out there and had a look at it 

Senator DworsHak. I can recall in the 80th Congress when funds 
were first provided to initiate construction, I certainly had much mis 
givings about the desirability of building that huge hospital an 
research structure in the suburbs of Washington. 

At that time we were told it would have about 1,400 personne! 
added because of that expansion. 

I notice you say that the clinical center will be opened July 1. 


PROBLEMS IN OPERATION OF CENTER 


I know we are all interested in the various health programs unde: 
the National Institutes of Health, but 1 think you ought to be fore- 
warned that you may face a very complex problem involved in the 
operation of that research hospital. It is nice to go all-out in trying 
to seek remedies and solutions through research and all that, but when 
you consider the expense involved we have to move very slowly 
especially because of the overall defense program and the demands 
for retrenchment and economy at this time. It is not a matter of 
whether we favor the entire health program; we all do. But certainly) 
we have to consider it in its relationship to the overall budget of the 
National Government. 


REDUCTION IN CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


Senator Ronertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Secre 
tary if the budget carries a cut in the cancer-research fund. 

Secretary Hospsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertrson. What have you done with that? 

Mr. Muxes. The amount, Senator, of the 1954 estimate for the 
National Cancer Institute is $15,780,000, as compared with 
$17,519,000 in 1953. 

Senator Roserrson. You cut that about $2 million for cancer 
research; is that right? 

Mr. Miuzs. Yes, sir. 

Now, a part of that money is for grants to medical schools, for 
teaching and fellowships and so on. 

Senator Ronertson. Your current budget for cancer research is 
$15,780,000. What was the budget recommendation—$17,719,000? 

Secretary Hospsy. The 1953 appropriation was $17,519,000, Senator. 

Senator Rosertson. What was the budget estimate? 

Secretary Hossy. The original budget estimate? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. 

Secretary Hosppy. $22 million. 

Senator Rospertson. You cut the budget estimate there nearly 
$6 million; is that correct? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. Now, take the heart fund. 

Secretary Hopsy. That, in 1953, was $11,775,000. 

Senator Roperrson. That is what you got this year, is it? 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


Secretary Hossy. Yes, sir. The original 1954 estimate was 
$16,500,000. 
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Senator Ropertson. What was the budget estimate? 

Secretary Hospy. That was $11,040,000. 

Senator Rospertson. And you cut that about seven-hundred- 
thousand-some dollars? 

Secretary Hopsy. From 1953; yes, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. From what you were spending? 

Secretary Hoxpsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertrson. To what extent did you consult with the 
experts engaged in cancer research, and heart research, and to what 
extent did you evaluate the terrific casualties from those two diseases 
which we have by no means conquered? 

cont ry Hoppy. I realize that we have by no means conquered 
them. Ido not know what consultation Public Health made, Senator. 

I did not myself consult with them. 

Senator Ropertson. Public Health did not recommend these cuts, 
did they? 

Secretary Hoppy. Nobody ever wants to recommend a cut, Senator. 
I have not found anybody yet that is for a cut. 

Senator DworsHak. Except in taxes. 

Secretary Hopsy. In taxes or appropriations. 

But all of these budget revisions were made w ith the chiefs of the 
agencies. Of course, they did not agree to all of them. ‘They tried 
to point out where we could cut with the least damage. 

But I just have not found anybody that is willing to make a cut, 

Senator Ronertson. Why did you make a decision that it would 
be less damaging to cut cancer research than to cut heart re woarcht 
What was the philosophy behind it, that it would be less damaging 
to slow up the investigation of the cure of cancer? 

Mr. Sreruens. Mrs. Secretary, may I speak to that? 

Secretary Hosspy. Yes. 

Mr. SrerpHens. Senator Robertson, in all of the institutes, including 
heart and cancer, after our original 1954 budget was prepared, fo 
some reason there was a $15 million item added for grants for con- 
struction of research facilities. 

$4 million of that $6,200,000 cut in cancer was an item which all 
went out. We had that item in 1949 and 1950. We did build some 
research facilities for hospitals and medical centers. There is $15 
million in that original estimate for those items. 

$4 million of that was in cancer and $4 million in heart, $2,500,000 
in mental health. Those items went out the window in our reduc- 
tions. 

Senator Ropertson. You understand I am not challenging the cut. 
I am trying to get you to make a record. If I support the cuts, | 
want something to back me up and not get up against the pressure 
from everybody that has somebody with cancer in the family, and all 
this talk about people being killed and things like that. 

Senator Dworsuak. The cut in National Cancer Institute is 10 
percent, and for the National Heart Institute it is 7 percent. 

So there is not much variation. 

Senator Rosertson. They cut one from $17,719,000 to $15 million, 

Senator DworsHak. That isa10 percent cut. The cut was exactly 
$1,739,000. The original estimate for this year was $17,519,000, 
which is approximately 10 percent. 

Senator Ronertson. I get $2 million. 
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Secretary Hospy. He means over the 1953 act that you would 
spend, Senator. 

Senator Dworsnak. It is a 10 percent cut from the 1953 for next 
year, and 7 percent cut for the National Heart Institute, from 
$11,775,000 to $11,040,000. That is a cut of 7 percent. 

Senator Ronertson. Let’s get a full record here. 

How much of that cut is for construction that we do not have to 
have, and how much will be cut to slow down the actual research work? 

Mr. Mixes. None of those funds we are just talking about, Senator, 
is for construction. 

Senator Ropertson. Then why did you bring that in? 

Mr. Mixes. Because the original Truman budget for 1954 was $22 
million, and that had $4 million of construction meney in it. 

Senator Rosertson. And all of this cancer money we are talking 
about and all of this heart money is bona fide research money; is it? 


Mr. Mites. Not all of it, Senator, is research money. This is the 
breakdown, really. We have grants for research and training, re- 
search projects, research fellowshivs, training stipends. Those come 
under research and training. 

oa ' 

hen we have ‘funds for detection, diagnosis, and other controls 

7: Tr ‘ 
services. Those are grants to State health departments. 


PUBLICITY OF BUDGET 


Senator Rosgsrtrson. Has any publicity been given to this budget 
that you are now presenting to us, indicating that these two research 
funds have been cut to the extent that you mentioned? Is that 


generally known over the Nation? 

Secretary Hospy. I believe the House subcommittee released it. 
I released a breakdown and made it available to 75 reporters on 
Monday. 

Senator Rospertrson. On Monday of this week? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. On these various items? 

Secretary Honpsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. Today is Wednesday, and it apparently has 
not had time to get to me yet. 

Senator DworsHak. The mental-health program is very important, 
and the cut from 1953 for next year is also approximately 10 percent 

Senator Roperrson. This has been a tender subject, and in the 
last 2 or 3 years on the floor of the Senate it was practically doubled 
from what our committee has brought out. 

As a member of our subcommittee I supported a little increase in 
both of these items last year and then defended the opposition and 
then beat off a large increase. 

But we held it. Now we cut below last year. 

But you know, Mr. Chairman and Senator Kilgore, if we bring it 
up and the committee opposes it, we have to get up on the floor and 
oppose it. 

GRANTS TO UNIVERSITIES 


Senator Toyz. The question that I have in mind, Mr. Stephens, is 
this: The $15 million was a recommendation for physical plant for 
a structure for research purposes. But your universities and colleges 
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throughout the land are conducting and carrying out the research 
now, and they will do so under the appropriations that we grant. 

The new research center that has been proposed with this $15 
million would have been somewhat of a duplication of what is now 
being conduc ted in our universities and colleges; is not that true? 

Mr. Srepuens. I think you should use the plural there and sa: 
“plants,” Mr. Chairman, because the $15 mullion in the several 
institutes was not designed to build a plant. It was designed to be 
used in the form of grants to, say, Temple University, and in Minnesota 
and Wisconsin and so on. 

Senator Ture. That is, the $15 million was to be a grant from 
which they would build additional facilities within their plants to 
conduct certain research; is that correct? 

Mr. Srepuens. That is right. 

Senator Tuy. Can you give us an instance of a specific university 
or college that had a certain plant in mind where this reduction will 
deny them the right to proceed with it? If we could get that specific 
information, it might possibly help us even if we wanted to recommend 
an increase to the amount that is now considered by the Budget 
Bureau and what has been presented to us in your statement, Mrs. 
Hobby. 

INTEREST IN RESEARCH 


I might say that | personally have a very great interest in not 
only cancer research but also heart research. 

1 would rather see $5 or $10 million spent in that particular field of 
research than to see a reduction in that item because this is my feeling, 


that the sooner we find how to control cancer the better off it is going 
to be for many a family where some loved one is taken by that disease 
and/or they have to suffer for many years with the disease. 

lf I thought that a university somewhere in this land was just on the 
verge of putting its finger on the disease in the way of finding correc- 
tive measures as a result of their scientific work, and If I thought they 
needed $5 million to increase their research facilities, I would rather 
vote them the $5 million and then proceed to look somewhere else in 
the overall appropriations to see where we are going to cut out that 
$5 million. I do not care whether it would be in defense or foreign 
aid or wherever it might be, even in the field of agriculture. 

Senator Ropertrson. Mr. Chairman, you are so right, because 
nearly all Members of the Senate feel the same way, and you know 
what we will be up against on the floor. 

Senator Tuye. I know a farmer would say that: ‘I will give up any 
proportionate share of my appropriation if you can find the answer to 
the question of cancer.”’ 

Senator Kincorr. And heart disease also, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toye. Yes, heart or cancer or mental disease, 

Mr. Stepuens. Mr. Chairman, this cut because of the tight situa- 
tion is not a cut over 1953, but cutting a new item. 

Senator Toyz. But did your se ientifie research men recommend to 
you that they needed this particular addition to their physical plant for 
research purposes because they think that if they had this they m ight 
be taking one step toward finding the answer to correcting the disease? 

If I thought that was the case, I would vote the $15 million and take 
the criticism that might come from my colleagues or anybody else that 
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wanted to criticize that increase, because I feel so strongly about the 
question of advancing our research in the field of cancer, heart disease, 
and mental diseases. 

Senator Ropurtson. Mr. Chairman, I think that our distinguished 
new Secretary would feel that, if we should happen to decide to in- 
crease it, she would not violate the law of C ongress on the subject. 
Some Members of Congress did not vote for an increase in pay, and 
yet they took the inci ease. 

Senator Tuyx. Senator Kilgore. 


SHORTAGE OF PATHOLOGISTS 


Senator Kiicorr. Getting into this question of research, do you 
not find that one of the shortages is not just in the case of facilities 
but also in personnel? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes. 

Senator Kitcore. For instance, in the case of cancer research 
there is the question of pathologists. A pathologist does not make 
very much money. It is not a very attractive game to an ambitious 
man. 

One of the questions is to train these technical people. 

I know one private hospital, which is really a foundation, which 
was built by the surgeon himself. He has done some wonderful 
research work in cancer, but it was not until he could get a topflight 
pathologist. It took him several years to get one. 

I know the same situation exists in most of the smaller States, that 
pathologists and other research personnel are using these laboratories 

I am just wondering if we are cutting down on the boosting up of 
research personnel in this cut because that is the lifeblood of this 
research. 

I would just want to get an opinion from you gentlemen on that for 
the record. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak to that off 
the record, f I might. 

Senator Turn. Very well. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I am con- 
vinced we have a Secretary in charge of this program that has not 
been given sufficient time to put the emphasis in the right place. 

Senator Tuyr. I have that same feeling, and that was one reason 
why I explored the question of this $15-million building program. 

The other question that I have on that item of building i is: Is there 
anywhere in your record something that would indicate that some 
specific college or university or research center that is today operating 
and conducting such a research program needs a few additional thou- 
sands of dollars or hundreds of thousands to make their research plans 
more efficient? If we should be denying them the money, then | 
think we would be in error. 

I can foresee that this $15 million might be a rather too great ex- 
pansion at this time. We might find that it would not influence the 
specific research that was being conducted at some center where the) 
needed a iittle additional funds in order to accomplish what they were 
endeavoring to do at this particular time. 

Secretary Hobby. We will ask Public Health Service to give you 
any information they have on that subject. 
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Senator Tuyr. In the event that some research center had made a 
eae in an additional $500,000 and we were denying them that 
$500,000 appropriation, I think we would be in error. But just to 
say, “Here is a big, broad new program that we are proposing in 
this $15 million,’’ it ‘might be absolutely unwise because there may 


not be any plans at the present time that would use up this $15 
million, and the plans would have to be greatly expanded, even 
wastefully expanded, in order to use up the $15 million. 


STUDY OF NEEDS OF RESEARCH CENTER 


I think we should make a very searching study of what is in the 
files of the Public Health Service relative to some research center 
that may be in need of a few hundred thousand dollars, or even a 
million dollars in order that they could complete that plan in the 
manner that they desire to have it in order to carry out this research 
project. 

I think that that information should be made available to the 
committee that we might have it in the record or in the report. 

Secretary Hossy. It will be. 

Mr. StepHens. Mr. Chairman, that won’t be difficult to secure 
because when we got instructions to put $15 million in, we had to 
ask Public a, “Where would you put it?” They did not say to 
put it in cancer or heart and so forth. The Bureau of the Budget 
just said, “‘Put it in institutes.” 

Senator Turn. In other words, that came late in the calendar year 
of 1952, is that correct? 

Mr. Stepuens. That is right. 

Senator Tuyx. It was not based upon what was in the files of the 
Public Health Service for an expanded research facility; it was a 
suggestion from the Budget Bureau to just expand this program by 
$15 million. 

Mr. Strepuens. That would not be exactly right, Mr. Chairman, 
because we used to have, in 1949 and 1950, such a program and had 
funds for each year. And they accumulated some requests for the 
expansion of research facilities. So when we were told to put in 
$15 million, all they had to do was pull out the files and see what 
part would be mental and how serious the applications were in cancer 
and how many they had in heart, and they made the distribution 
among these institutes, six of them, on the basis of applications 
actually on file at the moment. 

So this statement that I will put in the record for you will be a 
list of projects which the Cancer Council, Heart Counc il, the Mental 
Council, and the others had determined to be logical and worthwhile 
projects. 

Senator Ture. That will be most helpful from the standpoint of 
us who will have to justify either the reduction or justify an increase, 
if we recommend an increase in any one of these items, as a subcom- 
mittee, as we mark up the bill and as we have to support it in the 
full committee before the full committee will concur with the sub- 
committee. 

I think this one field in which we have a great responsibility, as 
Members of Congress, because if we can find or aid in the finding of 
corrective measures and aid in diagnosing cancer and its cure by 
making available the appropriations, we are doing our job properly. 

(The following information was supplied:) 
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Senator Kiitcorr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back to 
something that may have been testified to, but I want to ask 2 or 3 
questions. 


Senator Tuyr. Certainly, Senator Kilgore. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Senator Kitcorn. I want to refer back to this vocational rehabili 
tation. 

My State is full of hazardous occupations, and I am very much 
interested in that. Your program in the past, under the bill unde: 
which you are operating, has a certain amount of elasticity in it 
In other words, if a State suddenly builds up a heavier than normal! 
caseload, you allowed them to go ahead and allowed them the next 
year to get a reimbursement; and if they drop it, you held onto the 
money. So that there was a certain amount of discretion there that 
you had in the handling of the vocational rehabilitation program 
is that correct? 

Mr. Mixes. There is some, Senator. 

Senator Kircorn. Is there any possibility of removing that elas- 
ticity? That is what I want to keep because I do know the question 
of these partially disabled people. 

You see, we have had the veterans’ problem connected with that 
in the past, and we are going to have more of that. But we are also 
getting a lot of work from the hazardous industries where we are 
able to make them self-supporting through this prégram and thereby 
take off the burden of taking care of them with relief and things of 
that kind. 

For that reason, I am intensely interested in seeing that that pro- 
gram makes steady progress. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Mixes. Senator Kilgore, the Director of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Miss Switzer, is very anxious to have certain changes 
made in the appropriation language which will have the effect of 
clarifying the way in which the funds are allocated to the States, so 
that the States will really know where they stand from year to year, 
much better than they have in the past. 

That language has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and it is hoped that it will also be approved by the Senate. 

From that point forward, it will be clear that there will be no carry- 
over of funds from one fiscal year to the next, but the amount of 
money which is then available to each State will be quite clear and 
definite, and the State will know exactly where it stands; which has 
not always been true in the past. 

I don’t know that that answers your question or not, sir, 

Senator Kitcore. That is the thing i in which I am interested, and 
I am wondering if it is not better in a case of that kind to have a little 
elasticity at the Federal level and the State level too, than to remove 
all elasticity and make it rigid. 

You know, when one of our big chemical plants goes on the ram- 
page there is no controlling it, and you may have 4 or 5of them. And 
we do have a lot of mine disasters, although we have tried our best to 
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stop them. Or we have things happen in the steel mills. I know 
sometimes that case load will climt: up on us. 

My State has been so strong for it and the industrialists in my 
State, that long before it was taken up at the Federal level, our 
workmen’s compensation department operated on vocational training 
programs of their own and still contribute out of those funds to the 
present vocational rehabilitation program because they find it is 
better to get a man back to work than to just put him on a pension. 

Mr. Mitxs. Could I get Miss Switzer to talk directly with you 
about that, Senator? 

Senator Kitcorr. I would be delighted to talk to her, yes 

But I do know that that fluctuates. There is no way of holding 
it level. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any further questions? 

Mrs. Hobby, we thank you and your staff very much for the 
informative report and statements that you have presented 

Secretary Hopry. Thank you very much, Senator. 


TuBERCULOSIS ConTROL—ALASKA 


STATEMENT OF DR. C. EARL ALBRECHT, COMMISSIONER OF 
HEALTH, ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Toyz. Dr. Albrecht, we will call on you now to make a 
statement on the tuberculosis question in Alaska. I notice that you 
were in the room. I had made a brief mention of the items in the 
appropriation bill relating to the tubercular question in Alaska. | 
thought it would be helpful if you made a statement for 5 or 10 minutes 
for the record on that question, inasmuch as you are in the committee 
room here this morning. 

I know that you are going back to Alaska in the next day or two, 
so you may proceed to make your statement as briefly as you care to 
A reduction appears in the items relating to tuberculosis and venereal 
disease, and I would like your statement on that. 

Dr. Auerecut. Senator Thye, we greatly appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of making a brief statement, and I do have to return to Alaska. 


AMA INSPECTION OF MEDICAL CONDITIONS 


I would like to mention, in the way of preliminary remarks, that in 
1947 the American Medical Association made an inspection of the 
medical conditions in the Territory of Alaska, and a report was made 
of these conditions to the 80th Congress, at which time a special 
appropriation was made for Alaska’s health problem. One of these 
problems was the tuberculosis situation. 

As was stated this morning, the incidence of tuberculosis is extremely 
high, 10 years ago, reaching the figure of 360 per 100,000 population, 
as compared to about 26 per 100,000 in the United States. 

The figures that Senator Thye mentioned this morning were tuber- 
cular sensitivity figures indicating that among children of the ages 5 to 
8 in southwestern “Alaska, among the Eskimos it reaches the fantastic 
figure of 89 percent positive tuberculin sensitivity. 
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QUESTION OF BOAT OWNERSHIP 


Senator Toye. There was a question of what agency of the Govern- 
ment owned the boat that this laboratory equipment is installed in 
That is owned by what Department? 

Dr. AtBrecut. There are two boats. They came into existence as 
the result of the appropriations of the 80th Congress. 

Senator Toyz. Which agency operates them? 

Dr. Atsrecut. The United States Public Health Service, who, in 
turn, turns the operation of those units to the Alaska Department of 
Health. The Alaskan Native Service does not own or operate them, 
although they partially help in their operation because of the Eskimos 
being benefited. 

But the reason that they are not operating now, Senator Thye, is 
that the appropriations for the Alaska grant have been steadily 
reduced from a high of $830,000 to $540,000. Last year, we had a 
cut of $130,000. 

Senator Tuyr. When did the boats go out of service? 

Dr. Ausrecrt. This last October. 

Senator THyr. How long have they been in use or in service? 

Dr. AtBrecut. Nearly 3 years. 

Senator Taye. And because of the funds having been exhausted 
the boat was just docked or tied up and it is now waiting additional! 
appropriation before it goes back into service; is that correct? 

Dr. AtBrecut. That is correct, sir. 

As I was panies out, about September we heard what the final 
congressional appropriation was, being reduced, as I say, last year 
about $130,000. So we had to balance our budget. 







COST OF BOAT 


Senator Toye. Have you any knowledge of how much money was 
invested in acquiring and equipping the boat? 

Dr. AtBrecut. Yes, I do. The total investment in the 2 units 
is about $500,000. They are now tied up at the Navy in Kodiak 
free of charge. One is on the beach of the Yukon River. 

Senator Ture. Would they be comparable to these mobile units 
that are used on land for the purpose of going from city to city and 
conducting these laboratory tests? 

Dr. AutBrecut. Yes, indeed, Senator. They are floating health 
centers. They include an office for the doctor, the nurse; examining 
rooms, the laboratory and an X-ray, and also quarters for the pro- 
fessional staff and a small crew. 

This is the only way of economically getting out to these many 
isolated areas along the coast line in the lower Yukon areas. The 
areas have never previously been served excepting by itinerant 
physicians and nurses flying in without the equipment. 

We somehow believe, Senator, that, if this program can be main- 
tained at a plateau of about $700,000, this special Alaska grant, we 
will be able to show results in the treatment of tuberculosis, crippled 
children, venereal disease, communicable disease, sanitation, and so 
forth. Our feeling is that we should report to the Congress that 
through the reduction of these specific grants, such as tuberculosis and 
other Public Health Service grants, we have lost $84,000 in the last 
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few years, and we have also been losing money through the specific 
Alaska grant to the extent of $160,000. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


We are sorry that we have had to lay off 41 personnel, including 
physicians, dentists, nurses, engineers, and clerical personnel, and so 
forth. 

The program started by the 80th Congress is therefore very much 
in jeopardy. That is serious in Alaska because the defense activities 
and the development programs have not subsided. 

Senator THyr. Let me ask you this: You knew how much money 
you had. How did it happen that you spent all the money in the 
first three quarters and then found yourselves with no funds in the 
last quarter? 

Dr. AtBrecut. That is not exactly the case, Senator. The units 
were tied up in October because in Se ptember we heard what the 
present fiscal year appropriation from Congress would be. We did 
not believe that there would be a reduction to the extent of $130,000. 
We went ahead with our program, and then we had to balance the 
budget. 

Senator THyn. But you were working on your fiscal year’s funds, 
were you not? 

Dr. ALBrecut. I| was starting in fiscal 1953 for the months of July, 
August, and September. That was one quarter. Then | did not 
have the funds for the balance of the three quarters of the appropria- 
tion of this present fiscal year 

You see, the report comes from the Congress as late as September, 
as it did last year, and then we knew what funds we had, and we had 
to balance our budget. 

(Commirrre Nore.—The budget estimate for fiscal year 1953 was $1,230,000 
the House approved, on March 25, 1952, an allowance of $1,200,000, a reduction 
of $30,000; the Senate approved on April 29, 1952, an allowance of $1,100,000, a 
reduction of $100,000 below the House allowance and $130,000 below the budget 
estimate; the confereuce report agreeing to the Senate allowance was filed July 2, 
1952, and the bill became law on July 5, 1952.) 


It is truly a Federal operation, sir, that is handled by Alaska with 
the advice and direction of the Public Health Service. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS BY TERRITORY 


And may I say for the record that Alaska is increasing its appropria- 
tions. Our last legislature increased our health appropriations by 10 
percent, for we recognized the seriousness of this health problem in 
our country. 

We are appropriating more for public health and tuberculosis per 
capita than any other State, and we will continue to do so. But it is 
of such a major proportion and such a vast problem that Congress and 
the Public Health Service thought it must be a joint operation. Our 
appeal is that the funds not be reduced; and, if anything, that the 
amount taken away last year be returned so that we can get back to 
& plateau. 

Senator Tuys. Will this service of the cruising laboratory be needed 
year after year? Is not there such a thing as having covered the 
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entire area in giving these physical examinations for the purpose of 
detecting tuberculosis as well as venereal diseases and such? 


NEW HOSPITAL 


Dr. Atsrecur. Senator Thye, I am glad you asked the question 
because we do believe there is an end to this program. We appeal now 
because we have reached the point of finding tuberculosis. There is 
a new hospital opening in this coming summer, and for the next 2 or 3 
years we need to have the correct data in X-ray examinations to 
select the Eskimos and Indians and white people from these areas who 
will be hospitalized. 

TREATMENT OF CASES 


Senator Tuyn. What have you done with those that you found had 
tuberculosis as a result of such physical examinations? 

Dr. ALBrecut. We have been hospitalizing them, having raised the 
number of the patients from 70 to 540 during the past 3 or 4 years in 
tuberculosis. A new hospital is opening this summer with 300 beds 
But we need these facilities to go out and find these cases. 

And, for the record, I wish to say that this plateau of $700,000 of 
special grants for the next 3 to 5 years should be sufficient. But it is 
disastrous to be cutting it off right in the middle of our all-out effort 
to correct the situation. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Dr. Albrecht. 

Dr. Ausrecur. Thank you, sir. 


SocrtaL Security ADMINISTRATION 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


STATEMENTS OF JANE M. HOEY, DIRECTOR; ACCOMPANIED BY 
KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, ASSCCIATE DIRECTOR; ANDREW R. N. 
TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, 
OPERATING STATISTICS BRANCH; WILLIAM L. MITCHELL, 
DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SSA; AND ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE OFFICER, SSA 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants to States for public assistance: For grants to States for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permenently and totally 
disabled, as authorized in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, as 
amended (42 U. 8. C., ch. 7, subchs. I, IV, X, and XIV), $1,340,000,000 of which 
such amount as may be necessary shall be available for grants for any period 
in the prior fiscal year subsequent to March 31 of that year 
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{mounts available for obligation 


> 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 150, 000, 000 $1 000, 000 $1, 340, OO 
Prior year balance available 92, 319, 572 53, 731, 374 


Available from subsequent year appropriation 300, 000, 000 350, O00, OOL 
Available for obligation in prior year 275, 000, 000 | ). 000, OOK 


Total available for obfigation 
Balance available in subsequent year 


Obligations ineurred 


OBLIGATIONS BY ACTIVITIES 


Description 


Payments to recipients 
(a) Old-age assistance 764, 500 
(6) Aid to dependent children 10, 553, 000 
(c) Aid to the blind s1, 072, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently ahd totally disabled 53, 156, 500 
Total 1, 265, 546. 000 
State and local administration 
(a) Old-age assistance 500, 000 
(6) Aid to dependent children 7. 000. 000 
c) Aid to the blind 300, 000 
(d) Aid to the permanently and totally d ( }, 799, $29 


Total 79, 599, 829 


Total for all programs , 345, 145, 829 
Adjustment for difference between State expenditur 

and Federal grants advanced to States 7, 550, 991 

Collections and adjustments during year , 000, 000 


Obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 1, 317, 594, 838 
Adjustment for advances to States from 1953 appropria 
tion to cover 1952 requirements 


Total obligations against appropriation 1, 340, 000, 000 
Amount obligated in prior year for grants chargeable to 

appropriation for current year 246, 268, 626 
Amount obligated in current year for grants chargeable 

to appropriation for subsequent year +350, 000, 00K 


Obligations incurred , 443, 731, 37 1, 34¢ 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
1952... nee SS sue : , 213, 588, 198 
1953. _- ‘ : ; 3, 731, 374 
1954 sara 2 e ; ,o 000, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. — . $134, 608. 856 $167 , $270, 000 000 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 213, 588, 198 1, 103, 731, 37 , 340, 000, 000 


1, 348, 197, 054 1, 270, 988, 271 , 610, 000, 600 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior year... 3, 252, 510 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year. 167, 256, 897 270, 000, 000 270, 000, 000 


Total expenditures..................... 1, 177, 687, 647 1, 000, 988, 271 , 340, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. --- amaen 1, 174, 473, 457 999, 861, 555 1, 340, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__-- ; 3, 214, 190 1, 126, 716 
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Federal grants; advanced to States for public assistance, fiscal year 1952 


Aid to perma-| 

Statae . . s nently and 

States Aged Blind Children | totally dis- 
abled 


Alabama ned $15, 201, 420 $329, 225 5, 049, 319 $1, 510, 724 | 23, 090, 488 
Alaska | 556, 224 6, 020 361, 424 923, ¢ 
Arizona - . 4, 773, 035 255, 374 , 282, 655 , 311, 064 
Arkansas | 10, 880, 819 394, 983 3, 905, 305 16, 500 , 197, 607 
California BER ‘ . 97, 800, 654 285,782 | 31, 823, 020 | 133, 900) 456 
Colorado . 17, 329, 509 124, 704 3, 406, 284 y 285 | 22, 141, 782 
Connecticut... 6, 148, 009 | 107, 835 2, 922, 196 9, 178, 04 
Delaware.. 426, 025 | 76, 439 56, 756 ‘ 57 991, ( 
District of Columbia 926, 896 89, 458 : 7 32 | 2, 819, 2 
Florida © 20, 215, 383 , 014, 804 | 

Georgia | 23, 385, 555 | 810, 500 
Hawaii 624, 033 37, 413 
Idaho. - : 3, 091, 939 69, 249 
Illinois 2 710, 948 | , 508, 989 
Indiana... 2, 628, 885 560, 815 | 
lowa 2 5, 376, 934 451, 718 3, 5 
Kansas 2, 400, 971 195, 288 2, , 99 115 
Kentucky . 5, 919, 108 642, 214 
Louisiana ss | , 500, 554 617, 202 
Maine.. | , 645, 430 204, 564 
Maryland 847, 665 | 160, 089 : . 632 
Massachusetts , 703, 216 | 574, 109 3, 738, 449 | 846 
Michigan , 305, 906 646, 204 459 
Minnesota , 422, 399 | 444, 752 | , 662, 7! i 
Mississippi , 588, 133 597, 063 a4 36 | 432 
Missouri , 029, 507 606, 118 , 158, 756 3, 300 | 
Montana 602, 846 179, 157 , 307, 532 404 
Nebraska... 440, 416 | 264, 780 | } 
Nevada iat 017, 825 = : 
New Hampshire... 150, 373 100, 351 5, 794 | 
New Jersey 023, 411 308, 654 2, 5: 893 
New Mexico.... , 373, 130 152, 032 2, .§ 050 
New York , 990, f , 704, 997 ‘ 2) 9, 171 | 
North Carolina_. , 392, 7% , 287, 455 ; 5 176 
North Dakota 2, 851, 228 42, 517 444 | 871 | 
Ohio 36, 587, , 293, 113 | 7 520 | . 837 
Oklahoma $2, 170, 671 | 893, 826 | ; 786 518, 086 
Oregon ‘ , 634, 227 143, 765 2, 286 831 | 
Pennsylvania. .-_- 21, 825, 3, 389, 849 | b 893 
Puerto Rico . , 431, 38, 574 | 1, 3 | 232 
Rhode Island_.. ‘ “ 2, 885, 046 63, 536 | , 858, 678 | 47, 906 | 
South Carolina 9, 566, 472 388, 539 2, 23 040 
South Dakota 3, 835, 421 | 68, 534 ; } 491 
Tennessee 5, 181, 734 817,175 
Texas 4 57, 580, 459 , 659, 649 | , 
Utah 3, 191, 552 77, 355 333 497, 894 | 
Vermont | 056, 663 | 56, 431 | , & 48, 042 | 
Virgin Islands ; 54, 717 3, 728 | , 418 2, 567 
Virginia ‘ | 3, 834, 904 392, 814 3, 0% 635, 751 
Washington : 21, 660, 435 291, 098 | 5, 508, 5A! 2, 018, 060 
West Virginia 5, 983, 891 | 287, 548 8, 135, 146 420, 898 
Wisconsin a -| 15, 322, 913 | 456, 327 \ } 259, 884 
Wyoming... | 1,504) 511 | 31, 898 355, 300 | 182, 791 


8 


, 571 





S83 com 


a 


~~ 
WIND ws S = 








Total... 801, 137, 518 | 29, 264, 793 301, 978, 39, 066, 286 


Obligations for 1952 public assistance grants approved as of Dec. 31, 1952 
Balance of amount obligated in June 1952, primarily for supplemental grants and for the new 
programs of aid to the permanently and totally disabled wad 


: Total obligations for public assistance grants. =e 4 1, 172, 405, 1 
Adjustment for advances to States from 1953 appropriation to cover 1952 requirements e — 22, 405 


Total obligations against appropriation bs : se 1, 150, 000, 
Amount obligated in June 1951 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1952 182, 680, 
Amount obligated in June 1952 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1953 +246, 268. 


Obligations incurred during 1952 . ‘ ‘ " : , 213, 588 


1954 ESTIMATE 


Senator Turse. The next item to be heard is that of grants to 
States for public assistance, for which we have an estimate of $1,340,- 
000,000, which is the same as was appropriated for the current 
fiscal year. 
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I understand the Social Security Act provides that the Federal 
Government reimburses the States according to a certain formula to 
provide for payment to the needy aged, the blind, dependent children, 
and the permanently and totally disabled. 

If the States have paid benefits to eligible individuals, then it is 
incumbent upon the Federal Government to reimburse them for the 
proportionate part. 

Miss Hory. Yes, Senator. 

Senator THyr. You may proceed with your statement now, Miss 
Hoey. 

Miss Hory. The appropriation request for grants to States is to 
provide the Federal share of costs for the programs under titles I, IV, 
X, and XIV of the Social Security Act—old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAMS 


The purpose of these public assistance programs is to provide 
income to needy persons who are not covered by other income and 
service programs, such as old-age and survivors insurance or whose 
benefits under these programs are inadequate to meet their need 
Public assistance programs, therefore, are residual, supplementing 
and filling in gaps in the broader social security programs. 

The need for public assistance for those groups covered by OASI, 
namely the aged and survivors of covered workers, should decline 
as more and more people acquire protection under this program or 
qualify for higher benefit payments. At the present time, the total 
of old-age and survivors insurance benefits is about equal to the com- 
bined expenditures of the Federal, State, and local govenrments for 
public assistance payments to all persons in need about $2.5 billion 
annually. 

The request of $1,340,000,000 for grants to States for 1954 is the 
same as that requested for 1953, including both the regular appro- 
priation of $1,000,000,000 and a supplemental appropriation of $340,- 
000,000. Actually, however, the request for 1954 represents aa esti- 
mated increase of $4,854,000 in the States’ e xpenditures for 1954 over 
1953. The reason that the appropriation requests for the 2 years are 
the same is that the 1953 request gives account to certain interfiscal- 
year adjustments between the fiscal year 1952 and 1953 that are ex- 
plained in the justification statement. 

The estimated increase of $4,854,000 in the amount of Federal 
funds for 1954 over 1953 represents the net effect of increases due to 
two major factors and decreases due to other factors. One of the 
major factors accounting for increases is the increased rate of Federal 
participation in assistance payments due to the 1952 amendments. 
The 1952 amendments will be in effect for the entire year 1954 in 
contrast to only the last 3 quarters of 1953. 


ADDITION OF NEW STATES TO PROGRAM 


The other factor in the increase is the anticipated approval in 1954 
of new State _— for aid to the permanently and totally disabled in 


Alaska, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Florida, Minnesota, Nevada, 
and Tennessee. While the legislatures in Arizona and Nevada have 
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adjourned without taking action on establishing this new prograt 
special sessions may be called for various purposes and there may b 
consideration given to this subject, 

Perhaps I should state here that at the time we submitted this esi 
mate, allowance was made for the cost of these eight anticipated n¢ 
State plans. However, in view of the fact that caseloads In old-ac 
assistance and aid to dependent children have not declined as rapidly 
as originally anticipated, there are no funds in the estimates for th 
purpose, 

The way things stand now, the estimates would not provide fo) 
these new State plans because of the trends in the programs. 

By November 1952, the 39 States which had the new program fo 
the totally disabled in operation were making payments to about 
159,000 recipients, some 35 percent more than the number aided }. 
the 36 with State programs in November 1951. 

Increases due to the 1952 amendments and the new plans for aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled are offset to a large extent by 
decreases due to further anticipated declines in the numbers receiving 
old-age assistance and aid to dependent children and to some reduc- 
tion in old-age assistance payments resulting from the liberalization of 
benefits and extension of coverage under the old-age and survivors 
‘nsurance program. 


DECLINE IN NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS 


The estimated decline in the number of recipients of old-age assist- 
ance and aid to dependent children js based on the expectation that 
present high employment will prevail. Though most of the estimated 
decline is due to high employment, part of the decrease in old-age 
assistance is due to the extended coverage under the old-age and sur- 
Vvivors insurance program effected by the 1950 amendments. As a 
result of-these amendments, some persons who would otherwise have 
received assistance will be able to manage without it and others may 
need less. 

A small increase in the number receiving aid to the blind is est imated 
because this group is not appreciably affected by greater employment 
opportunities; in addition, a somewhat larger group will be eligible 
because $50 of income earned by recipients is now disregarded. 


INCREASE IN MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Average monthly payments are estimated to increase gradually, 
following the sharp rise in October 1952 that occurred as a result of 
the 1952 amendments. Increases in payments in many States have 
lagged behind the rise in living costs. Even after the increase that 
occurred in October, the a verage payment for the country as a whole. 
in relation to living costs, was lower than in 1950 for old-age assistance 
and about the same as in 1950 for aid to dependent children. 

By 1954 it is estimated that the increases in average will approx- 
imate those permitted under the 1952 amendments. This assumption 
is supported by experience under the 1946 and 1948 amendments 
which likewise increased the rate of Federal participation. 

Some adjustment in the average payments estimated for old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children in 1954 was made to reflect 
the effect of the increased benefits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, At present about 15 percent of the old-age 
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assistance recipients and 5 percent of the families receiving aid to 
dependent children also get insurance benefits. 

We have made available to members of the committee a chart 
book on public assistance, and I will be glad to discuss any of these 
charts in which you may be interested. 

We would like to point out that the first chart presents a legis- 
lative chronology of provisions for Federal participation in pay- 
ments of public assistance. This chart shows how the Congress has 
raised the rate of Federal participation in assistance payments since 
1935 and the years in which such congressional action was taken. 

Senator Toye. This is a very valuable chart. It will be placed in 
the record so that all may have the opportunity of seeing just what 
the chart shows. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 

Cuart 1.—Legislative chronology of provisions for Federal participation in payments 
of public assista 


nce 


Maximum amounts of individual monthly Federal share of expenditures withir 
payments subject to Federal participation specified maximun 


Legislation ! 
Aged, 
blind, and 
disabled 2 Each addi 


First child tional child 


1935 original act 
1939 amendments 
1946 amendment 


1948 amendments 


1950 amendments $5 $27 plus $27 for 1 
| needy adult in 
each family. 
Puerto Rico,’ Vir- | %& $18 
gin Islands.‘ | 
1952 amendments $55 $30 plus $30 for 
needy adult in 
each family. 


Puerto Rico,’ Vir- | Nochange_|| No change 
gin Islands.‘ 


1 Effective date of legislation: The 1935 original act w ffective February 1936, the 1939 amen¢ 
January 1940, and subsequent amendments in October of the year in which enacted 

2? Program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled became fective in October 1950 

3’ Maximum Federal payment in a fiscal year, $4,25 

4 Maximum Federal payment in a fiscal year, $160,000 

Miss Hory. The last amendment shown on chart 1 which raised 
the maximum to $55 is only a temporary one and will go gut on 
October 1, 1954; if there is no extension. 

Then if you will look at chart 8, it shows the increase in the average 
monthly old-age assistance payment and the purchasing power of 
the average monthly payment for June of each year from 1945 to 1952 
and for October 1952. You will note that most of the increase in the 
payments kas been offset by rising prices. Though the average 
payment rose by $19 from June 1945 to October 1952, the increase 
in purchasing power was only a little more than $3. 

Senator Toyz. This chart No. 8 likewise will be placed in the record 

(The chart referred to follows: ) 
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Miss Hoey. If you will look at chart 14, this shows the trend in 
the number of people receiving each type of assistance from 1940 to 
date and the projected number for 1953 and 1954 on which our 
request for funds is based. 

The number of aged recipients has declined steadily since late 1950. 
Part of the drop is due to the extension of coverage and liberalization 
of benefits under the OASI program and part to continued high 
employment. 

In aid to dependent children, where the trend has been downward 
since early 1951, greater employment opportunities are believed to 
be the major factor. 

The number receiving aid to the blind has been fairly stable since 
early 1951 following the approval of a plan for Pennsylvania which 
has a large number of recipients. As would be expected, there has 
been a steady growth in the new program of aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled for which Federal grants were first available in 
October 1950. 

Senator Ture. This chart will also be placed in the record. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


80789—53——39 
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Cuakr 14.—Sprectat Types oF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: NUMBER OF RECIPIENTS,’ 1940 
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Miss Hoxy. Both charts 17 and 18 show the number of aged per- 
sons receiving benefits under old-age and survivors insurance and under 
old-age assistance per 1,000 persons 65 years and over in June 1952. 

Chart 17 in map form shows, for each State, what proportion of the 
aged people receive insurance benefits. That is indicated by the solid 
black bar. The comparable rate for old-age assistance is shown by 
the gray bar. The 32 States that are shaded have more aged people 
getting insurance benefits than receive old-age assistance. 

It is interesting to note that in the areas where industries are 
concentrated there is broader coverage and therefore a higher OSAI 
rate of payments than in nonindustrial areas of the country. 

This map clearly demonstrates the effect of the limitation on cover- 
age, under the OASI program prior to 1950. For a more detailed 
explanation, you may wish to refer to the text on the page facing the 
map. 

Senator THyn. Chart No. 17 in tabular form will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 


Number of aged persons receiving benefits under old-age and survivors insurance ! 
and number receiving old-age assistance per 1,000 persons 65 years and over, 
by State, June 1952 


Old-age and Old-age and . 
survivors Old-age aryit Old-age 
. ors 
in urance assistance rs staan issistance 
penny ~ i tat | surance 
beneficiaries recipients it i omotadnnian recipients 
per 1,000 aged| Per 1,000 aged Iper | 000 aged| Per 1,000 aged 
population population population population 


State 


United States 201 Montana. 
Nebraska. 
Alabama. -. 1&8 339 Nevada 
Alaska 307 337 || New Hampshire 
Arizona 249 234 New Jersey 
Arkansas 157 364 New Mexico 
California 307 270 New York 
Colorado 227 380 North Carolina... 
Connecticut 366 92 North Dakota. 
Delaware 307 63 Ohio 
District of Columbia 209 45 || Oklahoma 
Florida... 304 255 Oregon 
Georgia... 169 406 Pennsylvania 
Hawaii i333 106 Puerto Rico 
Idaho 216 iv Rhode Island 
Ulinois 280 137 South Carolina 
Indiana... 260 113 South Dakota 
lowa 172 168 ‘Tennessee 
Kansas 171 182 lexas 
Kentucky 185 251 Utah 
Louisiana IS4 631 Vermont 
Maine 333 145 Virgin Islands 
Maryland 274 65 Virginia 
Massachusetts 353 lw Washington 
Michigan 303 185 West Virginia 
M innesota 209 192 Wisconsin 
Mississippi 112 355 Wyoming 
Missouri 211 307 


Old-age, wife’s or husband’s widow’s or widower’s, and parents’ benefits 
2 Based on population estimated by Bureau of Public Assistance as of June 1952 


Miss Horny. Then chart 18 presents the same information as that 
shown on chart No. 17. But in this chart the States are ranked from 
highest to lowest according to the proportion of aged who receive 
insurance benefits. 

The text on the facing page summarizes the significant facts brought 
out by the chart. 

Senator Turyr. This chart will be placed in the record also. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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OnaART 18.—NvUMBER OF AGED PERSONS RECEIVING Benerits UNDER OLD-AGE AND 
Survivors INSURANCE’ AND NUMBER RECEIVING OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE Per 1,000 
Persons 65 Years AND Oven,’ By STATE, JUNE 1952 


OAS! BENEFICIARIES OAA RECIPIENTS 
PER 1,000 AGED POPULATON PER 1,000 AGED POPULATION 
400 300 200 100 100 200 300 400 $00 600 


us. 20! 


RI 126 
CONN. 92 
MASS 199 
NJ 52 
NH 116 
HAWAIL §=106 
MAINE 145 
PA 77 
OREG. 157 
NY. 5 
WASH 293 
ALASKA 3537 
CALIF. 279 
DEL 63 
FLA 255 
MICH 165 
OHIO 153 
Ww. VA ‘78 
iLL 137 
NEV. 226 
wD 65 
se) ii3 
vt. 71 
wis 156 
ARIZ 264 
UTAH 214 
COLO. 389 
wvo. 214 
(OAHO 199 
MONT. 202 
MO 307 
MINN 192 
0c 45 
VA 8! 
339 
251 
63! 
212 
168 
238 
162 
406 
394 
345 
304 
462 
364 
1st 
204 
355 


175 


| 7 wl 328 
| | 2 PR 414 
i | 


\/ OLD-AGE, WIFE'S OR HUSBAND'S, WIDOW'S OR WIDOWER’S, AND PARENT'S BENEFITS 
ESTIMATED BY BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AS OF JUNE 1952 
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In chart 18 the States are ranked from highest to lowest on the basis of OASI 
rates per 1,000 of the aged population in June 1952. Appearing in the upper 
part of the chart are the industrial States with relatively high OASI rates and 
lower OAA rates. At the bottom are the agricultural States with low OASI and 
higher OAA rates. For all States combined the OASI rate was 263 per 1,000 
aged, and the OAA rate was about one-fourth less, or 201 per 1,000 aged. Rates 
for OASI ranged from a high of 405 per 1,000 aged in Rhode Island to a low of 
101 in North Dakota, 7 in the Virgin Islands, and 2 in Puerto Rico. The OAA 
rate in Rhode Island was only 126 and in North Dakota was 175. 


BureAv or Pusiic ASSISTANCE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance: For expenses necessary for 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, [$1,600,000] $7,650,000 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1054 « 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 603, 000 $1, 600, 000 650, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, defense production 

activities, Federal Security Agency,”’ pursuant to Public 

Law 253 40, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 653, 000 1, 600, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings , 206 


Obligations incurred 1, 647, 704 
Comparative transfer to ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency”’ 3, O72 


1, 600, 000 


Total obligations 1, 600, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Descriptior 1952 actual 


1. Develop and consult on program policies and standards $201, 422 $286, 100 
2. Review and approve State plans and grants, evaluate and 

advise States on operations 964, 509 924, 949 
3. Collect and interpret statistical and other data 205, 606 208, 500 
4. Administration 182, 195 181, 442 


Total obligations... 1, 643, 732 1, 600, 000 000 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estir 
Total number of permanent positions 06 283 


Full time equivalent of all other positions : é 4 
Average number of all employees_ -- 277 268 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade... 

Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 454, O1F 1, 416, 000 
Part time and temporary positions 715 14, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52 weck base 5, 850 00 
Payment above basic rates 7 O11 7 000 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details 2, 308 , 000 


Total personal services _- “i 900 , 453, 000 
Travel Sic sible cide 016 78, 000 
Transportation of things . 2, 331 5, 000 
Communication services — 3,994 5. 000 
Rents and utility services... ‘ 200 
Printing and reproduction 

Printing , 487 720 
Reproduction . a 02 21, 780 
Other contractual services. - 1 ] 1, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 5, 72% 500 
Supplies and materials 5, 762 5, 800 
Equipment. -. 7, 20° 5, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 55 , 000 
Taxes and assessments , 997 2, 000 


Total obligations.................-- 73% 1, 600, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estima 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. $126, 341 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 
Obligated balarice carried to certified claims account 
Total expenditures 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations- 7 ; 1, 515, 472. 000 
Out of prior authorizations § 123, 481 


Senator Tuyr. The next item to be heard is “Salaries and expenses 
Bureau of Public Assistance,’ for which we have an estimate of 
$1,650,000 with a request for 283 employees. That represents an 
increase of $50,000 over 1953 but the number of employees remains 
the same. 

You may proceed with your statement on that item, Miss Hoey 

Miss Hory. Under titles I, 1V, X, and XIV of the Social Security 
Act, the Bureau of Public Assistance is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of Federal grants to States for four categories of needy people 
the aged, dependent children, the blind, and the totally disabled 
The Federal Government makes grants to the States for assistance 
and administration on the basis of plans submitted by the States 
which are approved by the Departments of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as meeting the requirements of the Social Security Act. 
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Fifty-three jurisdictions, including all the States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, have 
approved plans for old-age assistance; except for Nevada, all juris- 
dictions now have approved plans for aid to dependent children and 
aid to the blind; 39 jurisdictions now have approved plans under the 
new category of aid to the permanently and totally disabled, and this 
number will reach 47 by 1954 if plans are submitted by 8 additional 
States for this program, as anticipated. 

I should like to state that since developing our estimates the 
Nevada Legislature passed a bill for aid to the blind and the State 
agency will be submitting a plan within the near future. 

To carry out responsibilities of the Bureau of Public Assistance, we 
are requesting an appropriation of $1,650,000 for salaries and support- 
ing administrative expenses for a staff of 283. The request for 1954 
represents an increase of $50,000 over the 1953 appropriation 


INCREASED WORKLOAD 


The workload of the Bureau was increased substantially by enact- 
ment of the 14 Social Security Act amendments of 1950 and 2 in 1952 
Various activities have to be performed by staff for each of the 204 
programs expected to be in operation during 1954, if the intent of 
Congress as expressed in the Social Security Act—and amendments 
thereto—is to be achieved. 

Senator Tuy. Are you proposing an increase in the appropriations, 
but you do not propose to increase the number of employees; is that 
correct? 

Miss Horny. That is right. 

Senator Tuyen. What will the additional funds be used for? 

Miss Hony. We will try to strengthen the administrative review. 

Mr. Trustuson. If I could speak to that point 

Senator Turn. Yes. 

Mr. Truxsuson. This estimate for 1954 would provide for 5 
additional man-years of employment over the current year. 

Senator Tuyz. But you do not propose to increase the number of 
your employees? 

ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW 


Mr. Truezson. Right. This additional money would provide a 
basis for us to place additional emphasis on the function of reviewing 
State and local operations, the so-called administrative review. 

We find that, as a result of the 1950 amendment and 1952 amend- 
ments, and for other reasons, there is a need for giving additional 
attention to this function. We have been experimenting in Texas 
and Georgia with a statistical sampling technique of reviewing case 
records through this administrative review, and we have plans for 
extending the new method to other States as quickly as we can. 

Senator Taye. But ee are increasing the man-years; are you? 

Mr. Truegison. Yes; from 268 this year to 273 next year. 

Senator Toye. But you do not propose additional employees; is 
that right? 

Mr. Truetson. That is right. It would provide for more full-time 
staffing for next year. 

Senator Ture. That is the answer I was seeking. 
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You may proceed with your statement, Miss Hoey. 

Miss Horny. The appropriation requested will not provide staff or 
funds for carrying out a program of scope or service comparable to 
that available in the earlier days of the public-assistance program. 

The staff of 283 requested for 1954 includes 47 positions for certain 
functions, which before 1949 were performed centrally for the Bureau 
in the Agency (now the Department). Exclusive of these 47 posi- 
tions, the Bureau would have a staff of 236 in 1954 as compared wit! 
358 authorized positions in 1943 for program functions or a reductior 
of 35 percent in 1954 as compared with 1943. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF INCREASED WORKLOAD 


This comparison becomes more meaningful when account is given 
to the fact that while the Bureau’s staff has decreased by 35 percent 
over the last 10 years, there has been a substantial increase in workload. 

For instance, the Bureau’s workload has increased at least 30 percent 
since 1950 due to the enactment by the Congress of the 1950 and 1952 
amendments. ‘To absorb this additional workload and at the same 
time cope with the problem of fewer staffs to perform the work, the 
Bureau has made frequent surveys to determine ways of reducing 
work and making its procedures more effective. This type of action 
has helped the Bureau considerably in carrying its workload, but a 
point has been reached where, with the expanded program responsibili- 
ties and the additional workload resulting therefrom, the staffing is 
insufficient to enable the Bureau to carry out its responsibilities under 
the Federal act, including its responsibility to assure that Federal funds 
are being expended in the most efficient manner. 

These Federal funds amount to over $1% billion and involve about 
5 million needy individuals under 196 assistance programs at present 
and 204 programs estimated to be in operation in the States in 1954 
In line with the fiscal policy to limit all Federal expenditures to the 
lowest possible operating level, the appropriation request provides 
for only the most essential responsibilities under the act. 

I would like to give you a few specific illustrations to emphasize 
the points that I have just made. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ADMINISTRATIVE REVIEW OF STATE AND 
LOCAL OPERATIONS 


Under the Social Security Act, one of the Bureau’s responsibilities 
is to assure that State plans and operations are in conformity with 
the Federal requirements. In all contacts with State agencies, and 
in performing numerous other activities, methods of operation are 
established to provide attention by staff to assure that requirements 
of the act are met and that only eligible needy individuals receive 
assistance. One of the methods used by the Bureau to carry out this 
broad objective is the review of State and local operations. 

In 1943, the Congress authorized 65 positions for this administrative- 
review activity; and in the request for 1954, we have approximately 41 

ositions for the same functions, but the State public assistance case 
oad has increased from about 2,600,000 in 1943 to an estimated 
3,300,000 in 1954. 

In 1952 we experimented with improved methods which we are 
evaluating during 1953; it is anticipated that continuity will be estab- 
lished in the administrative review by the use of a variety of methods. 
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For instance, State sources of information will be used for those States 
that have developed their own administrative reviews to the point 
where they can be considered valid and reliable; in other States 
where concern of eligibility is of primary importance, the Bureau will 
make a statewide review of cases by use of a new statistical sampling 
method; and in others, where it is important to obtain information on 
specific aspects of the program—an intensive analysis will be made to 
obtain data for the use of the State in solving the problems involved. 

Other improvements have been made in various phases of Bureau 
operations. Two of the major improvements are: The further exten- 
sion of authority and responsibility to the regional staff for taking 
action on most State plan material; and the organization of Bureau 
staff and resources to provide for more effective assistance to State 
publie assistance agencies in improving the fiscal and management 
aspects of their programs. 


EVALUATION OF STATISTICAL REPORTING PROGRAM 


In addition, the Bureau—in cooperation with the State agencies— 
has completed an evaluation of its statistical reporting program that 
will assure that available staff resources are used effectively to produce 
the kind of information most essential for administrative use by the 
Bureau and State agencies, and for legislative purposes. 

It will be recalled that the 1950 amendments added a new program 
for aid to the permanently and totally disabled and made numerous 
changes in the programs for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and 
aid to dependent children. 

While several of the 1950 Federal amendments could be readily 
fitted into the existing programs in most States, others necessitated 
legal, administrative, and policy modifications of considerable magni- 
tude. Administrative problems arose not only in implementing the 
amendments themselves, but also from the effect of the new provisions 
on the administration of existing programs. 

Many States found it necessary and desirable to make changes in 
these programs consistent with actions taken to meet Federal require- 
ments in aid to the permanently and totally disabled and in phases of 
the other amendments. 

Some comments regarding a few of the 1950 amendments will 
illustrate problems and accomplishments. 


AID TO THE PERMANENTLY AND TOTALLY DISABLED 


This new program is bringing to light and securing attention for 
many people who have been needlessly bedridden or housebound 
for years. In order to further the rehabilitation aspects, the State 
and local public assistance agencies are improving ways of working 
more closely with health and vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

Most of the States with approved plans for the totally disabled 
have set up medical and social worker reviewing teams to make a 
careful analysis of medical and social data in each case. Special 
consultants in physical medicine, vocational training, and employ- 
ment counseling are also frequently used on the team to develop plans 
which seem most likely to restore maximum independence for the 
most promising cases. 
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Gradually, this method of approach is being extended to sick and 
handicapped persons in the other assistance programs, the aged 
the blind, and the disabled parents of children who are receiving aid 
to dependent children. 


NOTICE TO LAW-ENFORCEMENT OFFICIALS 


This amendment to the Social Security Act provided that, begin- 
ning July 1, 1952, State public assistance agencies must notify lay 
enforcement officials whenever aid is given, deserted, or abandoned 
children under the program of aid to dependent children. 

The Bureau sought the help of an advisory group of national, 
State and local officials of public and private welfare agencies and 
law-enforcement agencies to advise with it in placing this amendment 
into effect. Because of the careful advance planning that was pos 
sible, it is anticipated that administration of the amendment will 
have constructive values for the families affected. The advice and 
suggestions obtained from meetings of the advisory group high 
lighted the need for improved service to families in trouble or threat 
ened with disruption, and public assistance agencies are being en- 
couraged to provide some of the services required. 

We are also working with States in urging communities to take 
stock of their resources for preventive and rehabilitative services to 
families that need such help. 

One of the values of the joint planning for administering this 
amendment is that it foe aa attention on the general problem of 
nonsupport and family breakdown. Experience with this amend- 


ment, as well as with the reciprocal nonsupport legislation now 
operating in most States, should provide factual information for 
State and national exploration of more effective methods of dealing 
with some aspects of this general problem. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL STANDARD-SETTING AUTHORITIES 
IN THE STATES 


This amendment, effective July 1, 1953, provides that in States 
that give assistance to persons in institutions there must be a State 
authority or authorities responsible for establishing and maintaining 
standards for such institutions. Some States have already set up a 
special authority or broadened the authority of existing agencies for 
this purpose. 

Other States are now in the process of examining their statutory 
requirements and developing proposed legislation for establishing 
and maintaining standards or broadening coverage. States that have 
had long experience in administering standard-setting programs have 
been asked for suggestions on the content of proposed State legislation. 

In preparing for operation under this amendment, the Bureau used 
an advisory committee composed of representatives of public and 
private religious, fraternal, and nonsectarian agencies interested in 
this subject. The committee reviewed policy materials prepared by 
the Bureau for the use of States, and also considered desirable relation- 
ships between the public assistance agency and standard-setting 
authorities, and the relationship of the amendment to individual 
recipients. ‘The Bureau is also working closely with a subcommittee of 
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the National Committee on the Aging of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, which is developing standards for domiciliary institutions 
for the aging. 

Much community organization and planning that must precede the 
implementation of this amendment has already been initiated by many 
States, and there are evidences of a marked movement in both public 
and private agencies to coordinate their efforts and to use the amend- 
ment as a stimulus for improving institutional standards. 


PAYMENTS FOR MEDICAL CARE 


The 1950 amendments extended Federal financial participation to 
payments made by the public assistance agency directly to doctors, 
hospitals, and other suppliers of medical services. 

However, Federal participation is only available to the extent that 
the sum of the money payment to the recipient and the payment to 
suppliers of medical care does not exceed the maximum on the indi- 
vidual monthly payment in which the Federal Government will share. 

Thus, State public assistance agencies now have greater adminis- 
trative flexibility in arranging and paying for medical services than 
they did before the amendment, when the Federal Government helped 
meet the cost of medical care only if it was included as part of the 
money payment to the assistance recipient. 

By June 1952 only 15 States had reported expenditures made under 
the provisions of this amendment. States with substantial propor- 
tions of their assistance payments at or above the Federal maximum 
find that they can get little additional Federal funds to finance ex- 
penditures for medical care. 

On the other hand, some States that make low assist ince payments 
cannot raise sufficient State funds to finance an adequate assistance 
standard that will include medical care, and thus cannot get the maxi- 
mum amount of Federal help that is now possible under the present 
matching provisions. 

In view of the facts I have presented and the responsibilities of the 
Bureau, which are discussed in detail in the justification statement, 
we are requesting an appropriation of $1,650,000 and a staff of 283, 
including 145 professional and 138 clerical positions, which we be- 
lieve represents minimum requirements for performing only the most 
essential activities of the Bureau during 1954. 


OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF W. L. MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner: For expenses necessary for 
the Office of the Commissioner for Social Security, [$185,000], $173,000, together 
with not to exceed [$109,000], $123,500 to be transferred from the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Funds available for obligation 


1953 appro- | Original 1954| Revised 19 


Item : ; 
‘ priation estimate {| estimate 


Total appropriation or estimate ‘ j $185, 000 $190, 000 

Reimbursement from OASI trust fund_- eed 109, 000 | 135, 000 | 
1 Acnedadicledeenech 4 

Total obligations_____- heccccuteudl 294, 000 325, 000 | 


I | 


OWigations by activities 


| 
| 1953 appropria- Original 1954 Revised 1954 
| tion | estimate estimate 
Description Tye Ty, oe rer - 
| Posi-| | Posi- 


| Posi-| 4 mount Amount 


. ; ount 
tions | tions | * tions | A™ount 


. Direction and coordination of the social-security | 
program 22 | $154,128 | 24) $163, 286 
2. Appraisal and development of the social-se curity | 
program sau okasbbe } 21 | 130,872) 26] 161,714 


Total obligations................___.- __...| 43} 294,000! 60! 325,000 ‘ 296, 500 
| | | i 


Obligations by objects 


Original 1954 | Revised esti 


Object classificatic 953 estimate - 
ject classification 1st st nate estimate | mate 1954 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions_-_-- mi 
Average number of all employees. -- acl : 47 
Direct Obligations | | 

01 Personal services 7 : : $275, 470 $305, 970 $277, 970 
02 Travel . —— 4, 000 4, 000 4, 000 
04 Communication services ean ; ‘ ott 4, 500 4, 500 | 4, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction - 7, 630 7, 630 | 7, 630 
07 Other conteantaal services 900 900 900 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 300 1, 460 1, 306 
09 Equipment 100 440 100 
15 Taxes and assessments 100 100 | 100 


Total direct obligations .... lt endian th tente3 294, 000 325, 000 296, 500 


Senator Ture. We have another item here, for “Salaries and 
penses, Office of the Commissioner,” for which we have an estimate 
for $296,500 to be derived from a direct appropriation of $173,000 and 
by transfer from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund of 
$12 3,500. 

This request will permit the Office of the Commissioner to continue 
with 43 employees. 

REVISED ESTIMATE 


This revised estitnate is a net increase of $2,500 over the 1953 allow- 
ance; the direct appropriation is $12,000 less, while the transfer re- 
quest is $14,500 more. 

The revised estimate is net decrease of $28,500 from the original 
estimate; the direct appropriation is $17,000 less, and the transfer 
request is $11,500 less. 
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Mr. Mitchell, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Mircnepi. Mr. Chairman, you have before you the request for 
funds to operate the Office of the Commissioner, Social Security 
Administration, during fiscal year 1954. This appropriation supports 
a small staff which assists the Commissioner in the overall direction 
and review of operations in our four program bureaus. 


ORIGINAL ESTIMATE 


The original budget estimate for 1954 provided for an increase over 
the amount available in 1953 of $5,000 in appropriated funds and 
$26,000 in reimbursement from the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. The total of $31,000 was to be used to employ 
7 additional persons to strengthen our staff in certain key areas; for 
example, in studies of social-securit y financing, of private retirement 
and other benefit plans and their relation to social security, and of the 
administrative relationships and prospects for improved coordination 
of old-age and survivors insurance and unemployment-compensation 
programs. 

REVISED ESTIMATE 


The revised estimate for 1954 provides for a reduction of $28,500 or 
9 percent below the original estimate. ‘This reduction eliminates all 
of the increases in staff originally requested. 

In considering our request, I ask that you give account to develop- 
ments over the past few years which affected the organization and 
staffing of the Office of the Commissioner. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


The 1947 appropriation for the Office of the Commissioner provided 
funds for 1,130 positions. During the current fiscal year we have 
funds for an average of only 42. This reduction was accomplished 
primarily during the fiscal years 1948 and 1949 when 393 positions 
were eliminated entirely and 687 with their related functions trans- 
ferred either to the bureaus or to the Office of the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency. 

The pattern of organization which was established after these reduc- 
tions provides for retention in the Office of the Commission of only 
two areas of work: (1) executive direction and coordination of the 
social-security programs, and (2) appraisal and development of the 
social-security programs. 

This pattern is im conformance with the policy prescribed by the 
Appropriations Committees of Congress in acting on the 1949 appro- 
priations. The size of the staff at our disposal to carry on the fune- 
tions has been reduced year by year, until at the present time much 
of our work has to be done on an eme rgency basis. 

I would have less concern over this if our programs had attained a 
significant degree of stability. Social-security programs, however, 
have been changed frequently. Proposals for change, and the conse- 
quent analytical burdens which we must assume, have been with us 
constantly. A glance at developments over the past few years as 
well as at the current situation confirms this, 
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EFFECT OF AMENDMENTS TO ACT 


In the 5-year period, 1948 to 1952, there were 4 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. These amendments, among other things, 
changed three times the basis for Federal matching of public-assist- 
ance payments, established a new public-assistance program of aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, increased the allotment 
authorization for maternal and child-welfare grants, and extended 
coverage of old-age and survivors insurance to 10 million additional 
persons. 

The constantly expanding interest and demands of the States, 
organized groups, and of individuals; the plans for expansion of social 
security in the President’s program; and the recent announcement 
regarding the proposed study of social security by the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee all suggest that proposals for 
legislative change will be at a new high in the fiscal year 1954. 


INCREASING CONGRESSIONAL INTEREST IN PROGRAM 


Currently increasing congressional interest in problems of social 
security is reflected by the fact that 181 bills have so far been intro- 
duced in the 83d Congress. The total for the 80th Congress was 
178; 81st, 183; and 82d, 202. 

The Office of the Commissioner is the focal point for requests from 
the Secretary, Congress, and others for technical information and 
analyses which provide the factual background against which 
proposals for change are considered. 

In order to provide such information, we need to maintain in the 
Office of the Commissioner sufficient staff to obtain and correlate 
information from the several bureaus and to conduct studies which 
are beyond the scope of a single bureau. 


CONTINUING NEED FOR STUDY 


There has been no lessening of need for study of developments in 
the whole field of social security and for analysis of the significance 
of public and private measures for social security in relation to need 
of individuals and in relation to general fiscal and economic factors 

For example, we need to continue our surveys of the development 
of private employee-benefit plans in industry and their relationship 
to the basic social-security program; we need to analyze existing and 
proposed grants-in-aid policies in view of proposals which would blanket 
in all present aged under the old-age and survivors insurance system. 

Our current staff in the Office of the Commissioner is now at a 
point where we are making assignments only to areas of work where 
the need is most urgent and it is, in most instances, possible to assign 
only one professional staff member to these areas. 

During the fiscal year 1954 we will be faced with a real problem in 
meeting even those assignments of the highest priority. However, 
the committee may be assured that we will devote our full energy 
and resources toward this end. 

And, again, I ask in considering our estimate that you give con- 
sideration to the drastic losses in staff we have suffered in recent 
years during which there has been an increase in the duties we must 
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discharge. We have reached the point where loss even of a single 
position becomes a matter of serious consequence. 

Senator Toye. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Mitchell. 


That concludes the hearings for this morning. The committee 


will recess, to reconvene tomorrow at 10 a. m. in room F-39. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 p. m. Wednesday, April 29, 1953, the hearing 
was recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m. Thursday, April 30, 1953, in 
room F-39.) 








LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 


THURSDAY, APRIL 30, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash uy qtor . D C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-—39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 
Present: Senator Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
PusLic HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL; 
DR. W. H. SEBRELL, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; 
ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND DR. VANE M. 
HOGE, ACTING CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES, PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. If the committee will please come to order we will 
proceed. 

We are sorry we do not have more of the committee members here 
this morning but it is the usual thing. 1 received four committee 
notices and I know that others are in the same circumstance. It is a 
question of where to go. 

The subcommittee has been supplied with two tables covering the 
revised estimates for the Public Health Service compared with the 
1953 appropriations and the original 1954 estimates, which tables ] 
think should be placed in the hearings at this point for the information 
of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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Senator Ture. We have with us this morning the Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

You may proceed with your statement, Dr. Scheele. 

Dr. Scueke.te. | am Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | am grateful for 
this privilege of appearing before you and the members of your com- 
mittee. These annual hearings have always appealed to me because 
they give us an opportunity to talk across the table and, among other 
things, bring you and your committee up to date on our current 
activities, as well as our plans and programs for the coming vear. 

Several important things have happened since we appeared before 
the House Appropriations Subcommittee. For one thing, we are now 
a part of the newest Government department—the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Another is that there are significant 
decreases in the appropriation estimates we are presenting to you 
under those we presented originally to the House subcommittee a few 
weeks ago. In fact, they are $51,228,000 below the printed budget 
for 1954—a reduction of 18.9 percent. In broad outline, the Public 
Health Service program continues as it has in the past, but it is pro- 
posed to reduce it in scope. This is done in part to contribute toward 
a balanced budget and less utilization of manpower, and is in part a 
result of changes in program emphasis. 


REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


I would like to present to you, as I did to the House of Representa- 
tives Appropriations Subcommittee which heard our budget, a short 
review of the programs and operations of the Public Health Service. 
But before discussing them I would like to give a brief report on the 
state of health of the Nation. 

The people of the United States today enjoy the longest life expect- 
ancy in the recorded history of man—an average of 68 years. Im- 
pressive as this figure is, it is even more impressive when we consider 
how swiftly it has risen. Life expectancy today is 3 years greater 
than it was in 1941. It is 8 years greater than in 1930. It has 
increased by 21 years since the turn of the century. 

These achievements stem in great part from the extraordinary 
discoveries of medical research during the years of this century and 
from the applied knowledge, skill, and devotion of private physicians, 
scientists, and health agencies of the country. 

Yet even as we reflect on our achievements, we realize that many 
tasks still confront us. We cannot afford to be complacent. We 
would be foolish if we failed to realize that many serious problems 
have been created or intensified by the very progress we have made. 

As more people survive the hazards of infancy and childhood, more 
of us enter the age groups in which cancer and the diseases of the heart, 
kidney, and blood vessels—the cardiovascular-renal diseases—take 
their toll. 

In 1900, they were responsible for less than one-fourth of all deaths, 
but it is a hard fact that these diseases accounted for more than 
two-thirds of all deaths in the United States in 1951. Staggering as 
is the toll of death from chronic disease, its full significance can only 
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be appreciated when we remember that these are the diseases wh 
often disable their victims for vears and cause great economic wast 

Senator Taye. Doctor, last year we were furnished a table showi: 
the death rates for the various principal or major diseases. I wond 
if we might have a similar tabulation from you and we will just ma 
it a part of the record in connection with your remarks. 

Dr. Scureie. Yes, sir. We will submit that. 

Senator Ture. Thank vou, sir. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


Principal causes of death, United States, 1948-52 (excludes deaths in Armed For. 
overseas) 


es 


Number of deaths 


1952 95 1950 1949 


1. Cardiovascular diseases 771, 020 76: 745, 074 720, 499 
2. Cancer 224, 130 219, 240 210, 733 206, 325 
3. Accidents | 98, 470 5, 090 | 91, 249 90, 106 
4. Certain diseases of early infancy 64, 580 33, 810 60, 989 64, 179 | 
). Influenza and pneumonia 47, 270 , 430 47, 120 44, 640 
3. Tuberculosis 25, 080 29, 490 33, 959 39, 100 
Chronic nephritis 20, 980 3, 430 24, 677 | 25, 935 
8. Diabetes 25, 250 25, 290 24, 419 25, O89 
9. Congenital malformations 19, 150 , 810 | 18, 425 18, 864 
10. Suicide 16, 030 , 740 17, 145 16, 993 


All other causes 181, 610 182, 270 178, 664 191, 877 


Total deaths 1, 498, 570 1, 486, 000 , 452, 454 1, 443, 607 1, 444 


Source: Adapted from reports of National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service. 1951 and 19 
figures are estimated from a 10-percent sample of death certificates 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CONTROL 


Dr. Scurrte. We also must face up to other challenges. Despite 
substantial progress in communicable disease control, there remain a 
long list of infections for which practical measures of prevention and, 
in some instances, effective treatment, are not known. The list is 
still too long. Some are frequent diseases like the common cold 
others rare—but all of them cost time, money, comfort, and, in some 
instances, life. 

Other communicable diseases for which we do have controls—such 
diseases as typhoid fever, malaria, diphtheria, and other ancient 
scourges—have not totally disappeared from the earth. Rather 
they are kept under control by the ceaseless vigil of the medical pro- 
fession and health agencies. We continue to seek their final and com- 
plete eradication. 

And we also need to understand more clearly than we do now the 
factors that give rise to physical and mental disorders. 

These are some of the tasks which confront the physicians and the 
voluntary and the official health agencies of the Nation. They are 
the tasks which, more and more, are becoming the very heart jof our 
programs as defined and supported by Congress. 

I should like to review for you, especially for the new members of 
the committee, how the work of the service fits into the general 
scheme of the Nation’s health services. 

Our programs fall generally into three broad sectors: (1) a working 
partnership with the States and local communities; (2) direct medical 
services for certain categories of Federal beneficiaries; and (3) research. 
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THREE-WAY PARTNERSHIP 


The partnership of local, State, and Federal Government in the 
prevention of disease and the promotion of the public health is based 
on a long, well-established, and, I believe, satisfactory pattern of 
working together to accomplish a common goal. 

Health problems in States and communities are basically the prob- 
lems of the States and communities. They plan and carry out the 
actual provisions of public health services to their people. Only 
those functions which are beyond the capacity of individual States 
fall to the Public Health Service. 

For example, we foster and conduct research and investigations to 
find new and improved public health techniques, to collect national 
statistics, to undertake the solution of interstate and international 
health problems, and to provide technical and financial assistance to 
States in their task of providing public health services for the people. 

There is one important point I would like to make concerning our 
partnership with the States and communities. Our activities do not 
supplant or duplicate what the States and localities can and should do 
for themselves. They do not result in Federal supervision of State and 
local public health operations but rather are carried out so that the 
States retain their independence of decision and action. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES 


One of the ways in which we help the States in meeting their health 
problems is through the consultant services and assistance which our 


experts provide, as for example: Our epidemiologists, who are trained 
to track down quickly the source of epidemics; our sanitary engineers 
who are specialists in such problems as the control of wastes that 
pollute our waters; our medical and other specialists in the control of 
such diseases as syphilis, tuberculosis, cancer, and heart disease. 
Together these men and women constitute a pool of specialist talent 
which few States could afford separately, but which are available to 
all of the States and communities to help them do a better job and to 
reduce to a minimum the time lag between the discovery of new knowl- 
edge and its application by State and local public-health personnel. 


PUBLIC HEALTH GRANTS 


Our administration of financial grants-in-aid, is another illustration 
of cooperative relations with the States. These grants, for both gen- 
eral health and specialized disease-control programs as well as for the 
planning and construction of hospitals, are designed to help the States 
in maintaining a reasonable level of public-health activity and to help 
stimulate the development of new programs for the solution of public- 
health problems. 

Since the inception of the Federal grant program, the State health 
departments have continued to grow and to expand the services they 
are giving to their people. Measured in terms of what our health 
problems were in the past, the gains made have been truly remark- 
able. But when we consider the complexities of today’s problems, 
we realize that the States and communities still have a long way 
to go. 
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HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


I am sure that you are well acquainted with the hospital-construc 
tion program under the Hill-Burton Act. The major purpose of that 
act is to assist the States to provide ‘adequate hospital, clinic, and 
similar services to all their people,’ with most of the cost being borne 
by the States and local communities. For the fiscal years 1948 
through 1953 Federal appropriations and contract authorizations have 
amounted to $542 million, and State-local expenditures to twice that 
amount. The original act authorized annual appropriations of $75 
million. This was amended in October 1949 to authorize annual 
appropriations of $150 million, but the larger amount was mad: 
available in 1 year only—1950. 

The first hospital project was completed and opened in October 
1948; by August 1952, 1,000 facilities had been built and were in opera- 
tion. As of this date the total number of approved projects is in the 
neighborhood of 2,000. These projects, when completed, will add 
close to 100,000 hospital beds and almost 400 public-health centers to 
the Nation’s health resources. 

Most of these hospitals are in needy rural areas. We are proud 
of that record, of course, but the studies of the State agencies which 
were established pursuant to the act show that the present deficiency 
in acceptable hospital beds in more than 800,000. We must keep in 
mind that as our population increases—and as it ages—the demand 
for hospital beds will also increase. 


DIRECT MEDICAL CARE 


Medical care for merchant seamen cradled the Public Health 
Service. Indeed, the Service came into being on July 16, 1798, when 
our second President, John Adams, signed an act which established 
the Marine Hospital Service to provide medical care for sick and 
disabled seamen. 

The oldest of our responsibilities is now carried on in the 18 hos- 
pitals and a considerably larger number of out-patient facilities 
which are operated by the Service. In addition to merchant seamen, 
our beneficiaries include members of the Coast Guard, Federal 
employees injured in line of duty and a number of smaller groups. 

Two of our institutions are psychiatric hospitals primarily for the 
treatment of drug addiction—one at Lexington, Ky., and the other 
at Fort Worth, Tex. At Carville, La., we also have the only hospital 
in the country devoted entirely to the treatment of persons afflicted 
with Hansen’s disease, that is, with leprosy. 


QUARANTINE 


Our second oldest function—quarantine, both interstate and for- 
eign—is, with the exception of biologics control, the only law-enforcing 
activity of the Service. Interstate quarantine regulations, which 
were initially established to control the spread of epidemics, now cover 
such areas as sanitation on interstate carriers and in shellfish beds. 
Our foreign quarantine activities, of course, are designed to prevent 
the introduction of: epidemics from foreign countries. These are 
continuing services which must be maintained. 
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RESEARCH IN MEDICAL AND RELATED SCIENCES 


Medical research is the keystone of any effort to improve human 
health. It is medical trail-blazing. Most of the measures which are 
so successful today in the control of diseases were charted first in the 
minds of research workers, and it is to these research workers that we 
must look for the solution of the new problems which now confront us 

The research funds provided in this budget support the work of our 
own investigators and the work of scientists in medical schools, 
universities, hospitals, and other non-Federal institutions. 

I should like to point out that two-thirds of our research funds are 
used to support investigations outside the Government. 

Senator Tuy. Doctor, the revised estimates for the various insti- 
tutes eliminate the estimates for grants for research construction in 
the amount of $15 million. Can you tell us if you will have enough 
applications from the research men possessing physical facilities to 
make full use of the funds available for research grants? 

Dr. ScHeEe.e. Yes, sir; we will. On the other hand, there is a real 
shortage of adequate research space, and in many instances, additional 
projects could be undertaken. 


LACK OF SPACE FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Toyz. You have the technicians but you do not have the 
physical plants that would permit the scientific research; is that it? 

Dr. Scoee.e. The money that we have at the current level and 
the money that is proposed—again at the current level—there is space 
in which to do that research. On the other hand, in many instances, 
the space is not proper research space. 

In many instances, the people have outgrown their laboratories 
and they are operating much as we were operating in some of our 
institutes in Bethesda, with refrigerators and grain-storage bins and 
other things in the halls, up to the point where it is very difficult to 
carry on operations. 

For instance, it happened in one instance that a Cancer Institute 
worker had a heart attack while working on the fourth floor, in the 
upper area, and we had great difficulty in getting him out on a stretcher 
because the halls were so crowded. It is a fire hazard, in addition. 

That situation of course, as far as our Bethesda operation is con- 
cerned, will be relieved as we move into the new laboratories. But 
in many of the universities and laboratories around the country, the 
same kind of conditions hold true, and the construction grants were 
intended to provide some relief to them in that area. 

On the other hand, there are adequate research facilities to support 
the funds that we are defending here. 

In other words, we don’t have to have all those research facilities 
in order to spend these funds. 1 am not defending any increased 
amount for research funds but, as a matter of fact, more research 
could be done even without those facilities. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the question that I had in mind here: Would 
the research be curtailed unless there was an expansion in the physical 
plants? 

Dr. ScHEeEte. No, sir. 
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Senator THyr. You definitely feel, do you, that your research 
go forward and there will be good use made of all your appropriati 
even though you do not get the construction funds? 

Dr.Scuesie. Yes,sir. That is what we believe. 

Senator TuHyr. Thank vou, sir. 


ASSISTANCE TO NON-FEDBRAL INSTITUTIONS AND INDIVIDUALS 


Dr. Scueete. The assistance to non-Federal institutions 
individuals is given after thorough review by and on the recor 
mendation of advisory councils and study sections composed 
non-Federal experts. The councils were prescribed by Congress 
These consultants are drawn from medical schools, universities a 
public affairs in all parts of the Nation and meet with us sever 
times each year to help insure that only the best medical research 
projects are selected for financial support. Under the law, no research 
grant may be made by the Public Health Service unless it has the 
approval of the responsible, appropriate advisory group. Once the 
grant is made, the scientists are totally free from Federal supervision. 

We also work closely with national voluntary health organizations 
such as the American Cancer Society, the American Heart Association, 
and the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, and many others, so 
that our research and training programs are integrated closely with 
those which they sponsor. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 


I should like to mention a few achievements in just one broad 
general area to illustrate what is being accomplished under this pro- 
gram of assistance to non-Federal scientists. 

During the past year, scientists receiving grants and fellowships 
from our National Heart Institute have developed a plastic disk 
which has been used successfully in animals to repair holes in th: 
heart partitions. Another development has been the technique fo: 
widening through cutting the constricted aortic valve which occurs 
in the condition known as aortic stenosis, In addition, a plastic 
aortic valve has been used with success on human beings. 

The year marked another event of historic significance in the field 
of heart disease. A mechanical heart has been used for the first time 
to help a human being through a delicate operation. Several types 
of artificial heart-lung machines were also brought to advanced stages 
of development. With their continued improvement, it is almost cer- 
tain that a dependable instrument will result in the not too distant 
future. The general availability of such an instrument would make 
possible much heart and other surgery which cannot now be under- 


taken. 
RESEARCH CONTRIBUTIONS BY PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE SCIENTISTS 


Other research by our own Public Health Service scientists is 
paving off. 

At the annual meeting of the American Society of Tropical Medicine 
just a few weeks ago, for example, Public Health Service annow ced 
successful results in the treatment of malaria with a new drug called 
daraprim. This drug promises to be even more effective in the sup- 
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pression and cure of malaria than two other drugs, chloroquin and 
primaquin, that our scientists also helped test. 

In working with all three of these drugs, wi: collaborated closely with 
the armed services, the Federal Bureau of Prisons, medical school and 
university scientists, and with the laboratories of several pharmaceu- 
tical houses. If the very promising results obtained so far with dara- 
prim hold up in large scale field tests, it may prove to be of inestimable 
value to our people who work or serve in our armed services in malar 
ial areas of the world including Korea. 

Our scientists, working with other scientific groups over the past 
few years have developed and are now in process of perfecting a de- 
vice for recording accurately the movements of the heart and great 
vessels. This device, known as the electrokymograph, provides addi- 
tional help in diagnosing the condition of patients suffering damaged 
heart muscles, valvular lesions and diseased heart sacs. 

It also is most useful in studying variations of the activity of the 
heart in the presence of congestive heart failure and provides another 
means of measuring cardiac output which is important in determining 
the work capacity of heart patients. 

Our scientists within the past year have also found that in animals 
the fatal hemorrhage that follows exposure to heavy doses of radiation 
ean be prevented by transfusions of small blood components known as 
platelets. More research needs to be done, but enough evidence 
already is at hand to suggest that these preventive procedures may 
prove highly significant to persons exposed to lethal radiation from 
X-ray machines or atomic energy. 


STUDY OF ATHEROSCLEROSIS 


A few months ago a group of our research workers completed studies 
which are widely accepted as being a long step forward in understand- 
ing the factors involved in the development of atherosclerosis—harden- 
ing of the arteries. It is hoped that their discovery may provide a 
key leading to the development of a routine blood test that will detect 
hardening of the arteries in its early stages. If this promise is fulfilled 
it could mean an early diagnosis of the disease and an effective treat- 
ment procedure. 

A membrane filter, a wartime invention, has been developed to a 
high stage of practical use by which water plant operators can deter- 
mine rapidly and economically the bacterial content of the water. 
Doubtless you read of its use in connection with water supply prob- 
lems at the local ‘pullman city’’ during the recent inauguration. 

Research carried on in Colorado has determined the extent of health 
hazards from radiation in uranium mines and mills and methods of 
controlling them are now being followed by industry. 

Studies are being made of rapid physical and biological methods of 
identifying disease agents recovered from the atmosphere. This 
information will be of practical value both in peacetime and in war. 

I have mentioned only a few of many accomplishments. Undoubt- 
edly as you progress with the hearing and the study of activities of 
our Institutes and Divisions, more of the heart-warming results of 
medical research in our own and other laboratories will be discussed 
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CLINICAL CENTER 


In the past, when the Public Health Service was concerned mainly 
with infectious diseases, clinical study could be done in conjunction 
with our efforts in the field to control epidemics. With the emergenc: 
of the chronic diseases as major problems, it became essential that 
clinical facilities be added. 

I am pleased to report that the clinical center in Bethesda, which 
has been under construction for several years, is scheduled to receive 
its first patients in the near future. 

In fact, we expected to receive its first patients on or about July | 

The center will ultimately provide up to 500 beds for study of those 
diseases which most greatly affect our people. Patients will be sent 
to us by physicians in medical schools, hospitals, and in private practice 
in various parts of the country. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, will you tell us or supply for the record the 
details with respect to the admission of patients to the clinical center? 
That would be most helpful to us. 

Dr. Scuerie. Yes, sir. With your permission, we will supply that. 

Senator Ture. We may be asked that question, and we may find 
it difficult to explain it without this information. 

Dr. ScurEe.e. We will give you a listing of the procedures that are 
to be followed, the physician’s recommendation, and that sort of 
thing. It is part of their admission process, 

Senator Ture. It will be very enlightening to have that information 

Dr. Scnee te. Yes, sir; we will supply it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


SELECTION AND REFERRAL OF CLINICAL CENTER RESEARCH PATIENTS 


Research patients for the clinical center will be obtained solely by referral from 
teaching institutions, private hospitals and clinics, private physicians, and Fed- 
eral hospitals. Many research patients will be from Maryland, Virginia, the 
District of Columbia, and the eastern seaboard, although there will be some 
projects which will draw patients from all parts of the country. The emphasis 
on patients from eastern seaboard areas is based in part on the paramount im 
portance of sustained followup to some clinical research studies. The selection 
of patients from these areas has merit, too, because of the nearness to home and 
family, because transportation problems are simplified, and because communica 
tions with patients’ physicians is made relatively uncomplicated. 

Periodically, referral of patients will be requested from the medical profession 
In these cases, some indication will be made as to kinds and numbers of research 
patients desired. In every case, the decision as to whether or not a patient is 
available for referral rests with the individual physician or institution. This is 
a very important point, since herein lies the control over the potential areas of 
conflict which have been advanced to us; namely, that the clinical center might 
take away teaching material from medical schools and hospitals, that the clinica 
center might interfere with the private practice of medicine and affect the hospital 
load in private and governmental hospitals. 

Every patient will be selected because of his suitability for a specific researc! 
program. The care received during a research study is a necessary adjunct to 
and not the primary purpose of the clinical center operations. 

Close contact will be maintained with the referring physician or institution for 
the duration of the study of which a particular patient is a part. Although th 
precise mechanism for this has not yet been completely worked out, a report will 
be made including notification of when the study might be concluded and the 
patient returned to his pre-clinical-center locale. Referring physicians will be 
welcome to observe at the clinical center and to confer with appropriate staff 
members. 

Studies of the early stages of disease are an essential element of chronic disease 
research. Since hospitalization is usually unnecessary in these early stages, the 
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rral of research patients to the clinical center s 
individual physicians or medical care hospital 
It should be pointed out that the clinical cents 
f bizzare or unusual diseases even though some of the 
tudied. The principal purpose of the clinical 
that are responsible for the greatest number of deaths ar 


ul center is to study t 
id disabilit 
ople of this country Consequently, few problems should arise in 
suitable clinical material, like the common heart conditions, mental! 
r, the neurological diseases and blindn« arthritis, dental conditi 

Chere will not be an outpatient department for medical eare, as such; | 

lowup studies and examinations will represent a significant portion 

nical center’s activities. 

\ patient will be admitted to the clinical center only upon appropriat: 

-eferral involving a preadmission examinat 1 to establish that his 

sis and other characteristics make him a fully suitable researc 
Accurate diagnosis is the key, but other factors governing admissior 

inical center will include the adequacy of the patient for concurrent 

ie possibilities for foll wup studies; he ease with which the patient 
returned to his community or readmitted to the clinical center; and the prob: 
of patient and sponsor cooperation before, during, and after the period of active 
study. 

Some participants in the research program may not be admitted as hospital 
itients. Others may be hospitalized for a short time while base-line data are 
btained, then studied in the followup department. Still others ma ve hos- 
pitalized for many months. Regardless of their role, the patients and their 
ponsors can expect to find at the clinical center the full resources of a modern 
eneral hospital, including ancillary services like physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation, medical and psychiatric social work, recreational therapy, and spiritual 
ministry. 

When the study of which the patient is a part is completed, the clinical center 
will return him to the care of his physician and to the medical and welfare 
resources of his community. In fact, there is a definite obligation to make it 
clear in advance not only that the patient will receive the highest quality of 
medical treatment while in the clinical center, but also that the patient iH 
returned to his community at the end of the research study, after being fully 
assisted by the National Institutes of Health staff in making the readjustment to 
his former environment easier. 


that pre 


he 
be 


Dr. Scurre.n. In accordance with a policy already well established, 
the clinical center will provide facilities not only for our own scientists 
but also for distinguished medical scientists from universities, hospitals, 
and medical schools who will work in collaboration with us on problems 
of common interest. 


PROGRESS OF RESEARCH 


Never before in hisory has there been such a strong and concerted 
attack on the unsolved problems of human health. 

The progress being made in our own laboratories and in our hos- 
pitals, universities, and medical schools generally permits an opti- 
mistic view of the future. If the volume and intensity of this research 
can be maintained over a period of years, and if the few areas of weak- 
ness can be bolstered, it is certain that within the lifetime of many of 
us the suffering, the human wastage, and the economic cost of cancer, 
heart disease, arthritis, and mental illness and the other major 
problems today can be greatly reduced. 

Similarly, as our cities and industries grow, our environmental 
health problems increase in magnitude and complexity. New 
processes add untested chemicals and radioactive substances to air, 
water, and food. We look to our new environmental health center, 
in Cincinnati, to help provide practical answers to the questions of 
evaluation and control. 


80739—53 41 
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CANCER RESEARCH 


I am sure you agree that all health problems have not as yet been 
solved. 

Cancer, a disease of the middle and later years, is at the highest rat 
that it has ever reached. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, if you do not mind an interruption at this 
»oint, could you tell us about your research with blood cancer 
foukemiat The papers contain every day or so some pitiful story 
about a child who has been afflicted with this disease. 

I would just like to have a little detailed explanation of what 
progress you have made in that. 

Dr. Scure.e. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, we would lik: 
to lay that question over until Dr. Heller, the Director of the Cance: 
Institute, comes before you, because I would just give you a very bri: 
and not scientific answer to your question. He can give you a detailed 
answer in his remarks as to some of the therapeutic agents that ar 
being used now for treating the disease, with some measure of success 
We will remind him to be prepared to talk to that. 

Senator Toyz. Very well. We will wait for his appearance befor: 
the committee. 

You may proceed with your statement now, sir. 

Dr. Scueexe. Heart disease has increased markedly within th 
lifetime of all of us. In the short period since 1940 the death rat 
from these diseases has increased steadily until it is now over 355 per 
hundred thousand. 

You will have read, I am sure, of the recent announcement by th 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis of the dramatic advances 
that have been made during the past few months in developing a 
preventive for poliomyelitis. These discoveries were the result of 
literally years of effort, time, and expenditure—by scientists in and 
out of Government and by countless research assistants. 

The answer to the riddle of cancer and of various forms of heart 
disease will come about in similar fashion—the announcement of a 
clue, the development of new leads from that clue, the gradual 
perfecting of cures and controls. 

This is the long promise of research. 

There are many other areas which demand the Nation’s attention 


RHEUMATISM RESEARCH 


Rheumatism, for example, afflicts some 7% million annually. 8! 
million of our fellow citizens suffer from some sort of mental illness. 
Our national dental expenditures have been estimated to run as high 
as $1 billion annually. 

Research to reduce this toll is the joint effort of private physicians, 
scientists in our universities and medical schools, laboratory men of 
private industry and the Public Health Service and other Govern- 
ment laboratories. The Congress wisely has been aiding this program 
by appropriations for research grants and direct research activities 

In spite of all our programs, I repeat, the job has by no means been 
completed in the communicable diseases. There are over 2 million 
cases of communicable diseases every year in the United States 

Our State health departments, our local health facilities, and ow 
Federal quarantine and disease-detection activities must remain aler' 
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to the threat of epidemics and to the job of coping with community 
sanitary measures which are increasing in complexity and importance 
with the growth of American community life. 

The threat inherent in our polluted streams, which recognize neither 
State nor county lines, is a continuing national challeng: 

The Public Health Service has been assisting not only in main- 
taining but also in strengthening our defenses against disease. | 
should like to cite one illustration—the development during the past 
several years of our epidemic intelligence force, a group of physicians 
and other personnel trained to cope with epidemics. 


OUTBREAK OF ENCEPHALITIS IN CALIFORNIA 


Last year we answered more than 200 calls for aid from local and 
State health officials. Among them were a serious outbreak of 
encephalitis in California, of typhoid in Colorado, of infectious 
hepatitis in Tennessee, and of malaria among Camp Fire Girls in the 
foothills of California’s Sierra Nevada mountains. 

Effective in peacetime, this group, we believe, would be a strong 
arm of civil defense against any threat of biological warfare. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, what would bring about this outbreak of 
encephalitis? Have you found any specific reason for it? 

Dr. ScneEe ex. Yes, sir. It is a virus which resides in the horse 
and is transmissible by mosquitoes to man. The breaking of the 
infection in man lies in mosquito control; in effect, identifying mos- 
quitoes and, in many cases, eliminating the horses which are a source 
of feeding for the mosquitoes to pick up the virus and transmit it to 
man. 

One of the things that turned up in the California situation was 
the fact that they had a lot of rain this year. The rainy season 
came earlier than usual. That may have been a factor in this be- 
cause they normally do have in the areas that this happened, mos- 
quito-control procedures that go on in the course of the year. But 
they had not started them early enough, probably, because the 
breeding season was advanced. 

Senator Tuyr. How would it affect a man? Would it give him a 
high temperature, for instance? 

Dr. Scurete. Yes, sir. This is a disease which affects the brain 
and the nervous system generally and causes unconsciousness and 
convulsions, and death in a high percent of the cases. 

I don’t have the figures here on the number of cases, but we could 
supply it for the record if you are interested. 

Senator Tuyr. Can you vaccinate or innoculate against the 
disease or must you just cure it after it is contracted? 

Dr. Scurete. Not to my knowledge. But I would like to ask Dr 
Sebrell, who is here, if he knows of any vaccination for it. 

Dr. SeBRELL. No; there is no vaccination. 

Senator Toye. You have to just treat the disease when you find 
t; is that it? 

Dr. Scneete. Yes, sit 

Senator Tuyz. Do you have a relative cure for it? 

Dr. Scnre.te. No; it is a disease that has to be self-limiting. In 
other words, the patient’s own powers to combat it are things that 
will either lead him to save his life or to go on to die. 
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This particular disease is often known as sleeping sickness. 
Senator THye. Thank you, Doctor, for the explanation. You have 
answered my question. 
CONCLUSION 


Dr. Scuee.e. There are other problems, many of them peculiar to 
our troubled times. The rapid expansion of industrial productio 
the dislocation of segments of our population occasioned by our defense 
effort, the 500 million man-days lost to industry each year through 
sickness and absenteeism, the stubborn problem of obtaining sufficient 
medical manpower to man our State and local health departments and 
the Nation’s growing research effort—all these face us in the mont} 
and years ahead. We must seek solutions for them. None will 
solved overnight. There are few which will not yield, in time, to con- 
certed and sustained attack. 

It.is easy to overlook the value of public-health measures. Sanita 
tion, licensing of biological products, foreign quarantine, venerea 
disease control, early detection measures for tuberculosis, cancer, and 
other diseases, and the whole array of protective measures again 
disease outbreaks, are not spectacular, but they are vital. They 
appear routine day by day and month by month, but they are spec- 
tacular in the perspective of the years. 

While the control measures protect against the known, medic 
research on the unknowns must go forward if standards of health 
are to rise in the decades ahead as they have in the past. Since 
World War II this country has launched the most intensive medica! 
research campaign in the history of this or any other country. This 
campaign is now under way with solid momentum. The predicted 
flow of findings after a 5-year period of expanded support is now 
appearing. 

The Nation needs a fully productive work force. Industrial health 
hazards are multiplying. The possibilities of the importation of 
diseases are still with us. Dislocations of large population groups 
leave us vulnerable to outbreaks of disease, either natural or induced. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


These are the lines of reasoning that have led me to the conviction 
that these public health expenditures continue to be vitally important 
expecially at this time. Standing alone, my views might be discounted 
as those of a special pleader, but it seems to me that the Hooy 
Commission must have been influenced by similar ideas when it 
incorporated the following statement in one of its reports: 

The health of the Nation demands the maximum employment of prese: 
scientifie knowledge to control disease, and of research to find new methods for t! 
prevention of disease * * *. The Nation’s fate can best be protected by usin 
every means to preveni disease, rather than by providing unlimited hospitalizati: 
to treat it. 

I have emphasized the word “prevent”? because the prevention o! 
disease is the shortest and most expressive definition 1 know for the 
practice of public health. 

I like to think of our budget as representing our part in the total 
health activities of the country, in which we are making contributions 
along several lines but with most of our energies and resources con- 
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centrated on those things which contribute to the betterment of the 
practice of preventive medicine. 

In closing, I should like to repeat, Mr. Chairman, that I appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before your committee. As the various 
appropriations are heard, we will present as witnesses, subject to your 
call, those who are in direct charge of the work and know the details 
of each of our many varied specialized programs. 


REVIEW OF PROGRAMS 


I want to assure you that we are reviewing our programs and are 
taking steps to improve our operations and management and to effect 
economies. 

It will be our aim to get the most out of every health dollar you 
find it possible to appropriate for our work. 

I wish also to express my gratitude to the committee and the 
chairman for hearing me today, thus enabling me to accept my desig- 
nation by the President of the United States as the chairman to the 
United States delegation and to join congressional and other delegates 
in attending, at Geneva, the Sixth World Health Assembly 

Senator Ture. Dr. Scheele, we were very happy to adjust our 
schedule here in committee hearings so as to accommodate you. 
When Mrs. Hobby told us of your intended trip on your Presidential 
assignment we were most happy to adjust to your convenience. We 
wish you not only a very successful but a very pleasant journey. I 
know it will be a very profitable session that you will be attending 
from the standpoint of the health and welfare of the people. 

Dr. Scurete. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I might also state that we have with us this morning Mr. Roy 
Harlow, who is well known to you as our budget and fiscal officer; 
and we also have Dr. rae Sebrell, the Director of the National 
Institutes of Health; Dr. Otis Anderson, who is Chief of the Bureau 
of State Services; and Dr. Vane M. Hoge, who is Acting Chief of the 
Bureau of Medical Services. 

We are prepared to answer any questions you may have, or you 
may want to ask them when we will be presenting our individual 
divisional budgets and bureau budgets later. 

Senator Tuyn. Doctor, your statement was very explanatory. 
Therefore, I have no questions to ask you at this time. We will get 
to the individual items in your overall budget from your various 
division executives. 

Have you completed your statement? 

Dr. Scupene. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you, a 

Dr. Scursie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF RUFUS E. MILES, JR., DIRECTOR OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION ; LEO L. MILLER, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT; GERTRUDE 
GATES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS; AND M, A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the [Administrator] Secretary: For expens: 
necessary for the Office of the [Administrator] Secretary, [$950,000] $1,226,000 
together with not to exceed [$143,000] $200,000 to be transferred from 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


Amounts available for obligation 


iis Original Revised 
1953 estl- | 1954 esti- | 1954 est 


1952 actual 
| mate mate 


mate 


Appropriation or estimate : 
Reimbursements from non-Federa] sources 
Reimbursemont from other accounts 


$950, 000 | $1, 120, 000 $1, 226, 
143, 000 180, 000 

4, 650 4, 329 
Obligations incurred 

Comparative transfer from 

“Salaries, Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency”’ 

“Salaries and expenses, division of service opera- 
tions, Office of the Administrator, Federal 
Security Agency” 

“Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service” 

“Control of venereal diseases, Public Health Serv- | 

ice”’ 

Salaries and expenses, Office of Vocational Reha- 

bilitation”’ 

“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart 
Institute, Public Health Service” 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, Social Security Adminis- | 
tration” béno dds J ‘ 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance, 
Social Security Administration” ; 3, 972 


1, 097, 650 


Total obligations. 1, 303, 269 1, 243, 329 1, 304, 329 


Notse.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources shown above are from: The Federal old-age 


survivors insurance trust fund pursuant to the Labor-federal Security Appropriation Act, 1954, and 
proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 


Obligations by activities 


1953 appropriation Original 1954 estimate | Revised 1954 estimate 
Description re ” 


Positions! Amount | Positions| Amount | Positions| Amount 


Executive direction (and pro- 
gram coordination) YsSO 
. Program coordination and devel- 
opment 
. Publications and reports 
Administrative services 
General services 


$107, 980 


165, 125 
63, 430 
409, 386 
558, 408 
Total obligations...........- 227 | 1,243, 32 : 1, 304, 329 | 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


tal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services ; 763 
Travel , 620 
Transportation of things 675 
Communication services J 09 
Rents and utility services 000 | 
Printing and reproduction 59, 289 
Other contractual services 523 

08 Supplies and materials 791 

oY Equipment S86 

15 Taxes and assessments 733 


Total direct obligations 238, 679 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements from Other 
Accounts 


01 Personal services 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


New positions requested 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND PROGRAM COORDINATION 


Immediate Office of the Secretary, 16 new positions 

Assistant Secretary 
Do 7 

Special Assistant to the Secretary for Health and Medical Affairs 

Assistant to the Secretary 
Do 

Defense planning and liaison officer 

Liaison officer to private agencies 

Assistant to Secretary for federally aided corporations 

Secretary 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 


Total 


Less 9 positions abolished 
Executive direction, 4 positions 
Assistant Federal Security Administrator 
Assistant to the Administrator 
Do - 
Liaison officer 


Total... . 


Program coordination and development, 5 positions 
Assistant Administrator for program 
Program consultant 
Secretary 
Clerk-stenographer 
Do 


_, 


1954 


, 118, 


is 


16 
a 
49 
10, 
24 


300, 


, 084 
, 620 
675 
979 
000 
9 


} 
, 211 
, 886 


72 
3 


730d 


000 


Grade 


229, 499 
> O50 
7K 

5 

vid 
000 


IRQ 


Ooo 
100 
O00 
> O00 
000 
600 
600 
600 
620 
, 620 
620 


620 


O00 
, 800 
mw 
, 560 
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New positions requested—Continued 


Grade 


1, EXECUTIVE DIRECTION AND PROGRAM COORDINATION—Ccontinued 


Security Office, 4 new positions: 
Security oflicer ndibegsine weltinipntiows <q on éah 
Investigator-technician 
Secretary-stenographer 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Office of Administration, 3 new positions: 
Director of Administration 
Secretary 
Secretary-stenographer 
Total 
Administrative methods, 2 new positions 


Organization and methods examiner 
Clerk-stenographer 


Total 


Budget and Finance, 4 new positions: 
Budget examiner 
Accountant 
Do 


Accounting clerk . . 
Total 
Planning and statistics, 4 new position 
Chief 
Statistical analyst 
Secretary 


Clerk-stenographer 


ae cecal 


Summary of new positions Number 
oa he of position 
Activity I. Executive direction and program coordination x 
Activity IV. Administrative services 


Less abolished positions: 
Executive direction _ . - 
Program coordination and dev elopment 


Net new positions requested 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Turn. Next we have the item of “Salaries and expenses fo! 
the Office of the Secretary,’ for which we have a revised estimate o! 
$1,426,000 to be derived by direct appropriation of $1,226,000 and by 
transfer from the Old- Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund ot 
$200,000. 

This estimate would provide for 251 positions, which is an increase 
of 24 over the 1953 figure and 12 over the original estimate. 

The revised estimate exceeds the 1953 appropriations by $187,321, 
of which increase $159,211 comes from the direct appropriation and 
$28,110 from the transfer. The revised estimate exceeds the original 
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estimate by $126,000, of which increase $106,000 comes from direct 
appropriation and $20,000 from the transfer. 
Mr. Miles, you may proceed, if you will, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Mixes. Mr. Chairman, whenever a reorganization occurs, it 
is not an easy matter to make a clear comparison between what has 
gone before and what will come after the reorganization. The tran- 
sition from the Federal Security Agency to the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is no exception. Although the change is not 
extensive in the constituent agencies of the Department, it is sub- 
stantial in the Office of the Secretary. 

The Secretary has already summarized the most important effects 
of the reorganization plan and has discussed the need for strengthening 
the leadership and management functions of the Office of the Secretary. 
The purpose of this statement is to present in a somewhat more 
detailed way the financial requirements of the Office of the Secretary 

There are four appropriation requests for 1954 concerning the total 
“Office of the Secretary’’: (1) ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary”’; (2) “Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel’; 
(3) “Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Services’; and (4) ‘Surplus 
property disposal, Office of the Secretary,” 

This statement concerns only the first of these four. A separate 
statement on each of the other three appropriations will be submitted 
following the testimony on this statement. 

In 1954, the appropriation, ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary,”’ will have 4 so-called activities instead of 5. 

“Executive direction’ and “Program coordination and develop- 
ment” have been combined since it no longer seems feasible to separate 
them. We have, therefore, the following four activities for 1954, with 
the following positions and dollar requirements for both personnel and 
miscellaneous expense: 


Positions 


. Executive cirection and program coordination 
2. Publications and reports 

3. Administrative services 
4, General services... 


1 
3 


Total 


PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 


Senator Turn. What type of publications and reports do you issue? 
Do you have any such reports and publications with you? 

Mr. Miuss. | did not bring any samples. We will be glad to 
furnish you with copies. 

Senator Toye. Can you just describe the type of pamphlet or 
publication you have? 

Mr. Mixes. The Office of Publications and Reports has responsi- 
bility for review of all of the publications and reports of the entire 
Department, starting with annual reports, the printed publications 
on health, welfare, and education; press releases, and so on. 
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This Office actually prepares the annual report for the Office of th 
Secretary and the necessary press releases of the Office of the Sec- 
retary, and the preparation of background material for any speech: 
that the Secretary may make. 

I might point out that the number of people here, 10 people, is a very 
small number in relation to the total volume of the public ations an 
reports of the entire Department, and it is not the function of thes 
people actually to prepare all the material but to make sure, as th 
material is prepared, that it is done in accordance with departmenta 
policy and that there is nothing in it which is excessively expensive 01 
excessively elaborate. 

In other words, this office is not concerned primarily with the busi 
ness of preparing large numbers of reports, but to make sure that the 
function of operating all of the many departmental publications and 
reports is done on a coordinated and economical! basis. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Mies. The actual appropriation request is $1,226,000, wit! 
$200,000 by transfer from the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and $4,329 by reimbursement. 

A detailed tabular comparison has been provided to the committee 
which shows the comparable amounts for 1953 and the original 1954 
estimate. I should like to explain, briefly, the changes which we are 
proposing. 

Two of the above activities definitely require strengthening, as the 
Secretary has said. These are “Executive direction and program 
coordination” and “‘Administrative services.’’ In the other two acti 
vities there is no change, either from the 1953 appropriation or from 


the original 1954 budget in the number of positions requested. In 
respect to these latter two activities—‘‘Publications and reports’”’ and 
“General services’’—the detailed explanations of the need for funds 
are sound as they stand, except for the need to add 50 security investi- 
gations costing $11,155 which were not in the previous budget. 


SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, I would like at this point to tell you about the new 
Executive order which was issued by the President last Monday. 

A preliminary reading and study of that order leads us to believ: 
that the cost of administering that security program will be sub- 
stantially greater than the amount which is included in the budget 
for that purpose. 

Senator Tarr. What expense will you be involved in as a result of 
that? The FBI procedes to make a field check; does it not? 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Chairman, the Civil Service Commission has th: 
responsibility for making the field investigations for the majority of 
these security investigations, but the various departments and agen- 
cies concerned will have the responsibility of paying for them. They 
will order them and reimburse the Civil Service Commission for their 
costs. The last figure I recall for that was $220 as the cost. I believe 
it has gone up a little now. 

But we estimated in this budget, for example, 50 security investi- 
gations, which would be at a cost of $220 apiece. 

Senator Tuye. Are those investigations on people presently 
employed? 
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Mr. Mives. Those are primarily on presently employed personnel, 
Mr. Chairman; yes, sir. 

Senator Torr. Have they ever been checked? 

Mr. Mixes. Not what is called full field investigations. They have 
what they call national agency checks, which are ¢ shecks of the records, 
for example, the FBI fingerprint files and the other files, to make 
sure there is no record of arrest or any other derogatory information 
actually in the files. 

But hereafter, we will have to make what are called full field investi- 
gations on a much larger number of people than we have heretofore. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Senator Toyz. What is the percentage of your annual turnover? 

Mr. Miuzs. I don’t believe I have it in my head, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Tuyx. I was just considering it from the standpoint of how 
many cases you have. There are 50 that are presently employed, 
and 1 was thinking entirely on the basis of the additional new em- 
ployees. 

Mr. Mixes. Yes; the new employees will add also to the cost. 

Perhaps Mr. Miller can comment on that. 

Mr. Miiier. Mr. Chairman, the turnover is not a good index, for 
the reason that the turnover is greater in the repetitive kinds of work 
where you really don’t need a security check. If I were to tell you we 
had a 30-percent turnover, it would sound rather large, but as you go 
from these repetitive lower salaried positions up, that turnover nar- 
rows down to a lower figure. 

If we have that much turnover in the jobs that need investigation, 
the $11,000 would not even be a start for it. You can readily see that. 

The important thing about this is that we have to review, under the 
new Executive order, all positions, and all people pre viously cleared 
in sensitive positions under the minimum standards. 

Mr. Mixzs. Mr. Chairman, I am not, at the moment, you under- 
stand, asking for any increase in funds beyond what we have included 
here. But I do point this matter out as having an important bearing 
on the matter which the Secretary mentioned yesterday, namely, the 
matter of the 5 percent transfer authority which is requested in 
the appropriation language. It is entirely possible that ‘:.« availability 
of that transfer authority might help us to absorb seixe of this addi- 
tional cost of this security program. 


ADDITIONAL STATUTORY POSITION 


Coming now to the two activities which definitely require strength- 
ening, previously discussed briefly by the Secretary, some of the 
needed stengthening will come about directly as a result of the re- 
organization plan and some is being effected by executive action. 
Five statutory positions have been established, compared to four 
authorized previously. 

These are: The Secretary, the Under Secretary, two assistant 
secretaries and a special assistant to the Secretary (Health and 
Medical Affairs). This, therefore, adds one statutory position. 
This position, plus a secretary, may be said to be the only additional 
position actually required by de ypartmental status. 
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The same impetus toward improved Government management. 
however, which has brought about the rapic approval of the reorgan- 
ization plan also makes equally necessary other strengthening of th 
top staff of the Department. All of the remaining improvements in 
the staffing of the Office of the Secretary which I shall describe below 
were recommended to the Bureau of the Budget independentiy from 
and in advance of the submission of the reorganization plan, based 
on clear essentiality. 

The net increase in positions for all 4 activities requested for the 
Office of the Secretary is 24, as compared with 1953. Actually, a 
number of other positions are being changed in content and in grade, 
as always occurs during a reorganization, but the net increase is 2 
positions over 1953. 

Eleven of these positions come under the activity heading “Execu 
tive direction and Program Coordination,” and 13 of them come under 
the heading “Administrative Services.” These 24 are, as nearly 
direct comparison permits: 

Executive direction and program coordination: 
Special Assistant to the Secretary (Health and Medic 
his secretary 
Security officer and staff 
Defense planning officer and secretary 
Liaison officer, private agencies, and secretary 
Additional secretary-stenographer 


Subtotal 
Administrative Services: 
Director of Administration and secretary 
Budget and Finance 
Planning and Statisties 
Organization and Methods 
Additional secretary-stenographer 


Subtotal 


Total 


I should like to discuss each of these increases briefly and ther 
provide you later with any additional information you may need 


FUNCTION OF SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY 


In respect to the first of these—the Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary (Health and Medical Affairs), the President’s Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, which just became law, presents a very concise state- 
ment. It says that this official— 

* * * shall review the health and medical programs of the Department 
advise the Secretary with respect to the improvement of such programs and with 
respect to necessary legislation in the health and medical fields * * * 


No staff is requested except for a secretary for this “Special Assistant.’’ 

I have already discussed with you the clear justification for a new 
security office. We are by no means sure that adequate funds are 
included for this purpose. That is one of the many reasons we feel 
it so important to have the limited amount of flexibility which would 
be permitted by the authority to make small transfers of funds 
between appropriations, 
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DEFENSE PLANNING OFFICER 


The “defense planning officer” is budgeted as a single job with a 
secretary. This officer will help, so far as this Department is con- 
cerned, to redress the imbalance which now exists in our defense 
program because of lack of adequate civil and related defense on the 
part of Government Departments and agencies. It is incumbent 
upon each Department to see that it both plans for its own self- 
protection and helps in every reasonable way to promote the civil 
defense of the country by cooperating fully with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 

I should like to enter in the record separately a fuller statement 
of the essential activities of the ‘‘Defense Planning Officer.”’ 

(The following memorandum was supplied:) 


DEFENSE PLANNING OFFICER 


The functions of this officer are to be as follows: 

1. Civil defense planning.—Continuing liaison with FCDA in perfecting and 
testing arrangements under section 302 of P. L. 920 and E. O. 10346 to assure 
maximum use of departmental facilities and services by FCDA in event of a civil 
defense emergency. To illustrate: One of the programs to be developed covers 
detection and control of communicable diseases arising from enemy attack and 
the protection of the civilian population from other public health hazards incident 
to such an attack, including training of State and local personnel. 

2. Post-attack planning.—This activity is under ODM leadership (formerly 
under NSRB) and deals with restoration of industrial production and minimum 
community facilities and living arrangements immediately following a civil 
defense emergency. The Department is represented on the central committee 
for “post-attack rehabilitation,” and is to be specifically respongible for developing 
a program for welfare and maintenance of income under post-attack conditions. 
One objective of such a plan would be to adapt OASI and Regional Public Assist- 
ance personnel to the handling of cash relief and compensation in the event of 
enemy attack. 

3. Peacetime disasters—Under P. L. 875 and E. O. 10427, the Department 
must make plans and preparations in anticipation of its responsibilities to alleviate 
suffering and damage resulting from natural (peacetime) disasters. Liaison with 
FCDA is required and in event of Presidential declaration of a major disaster 
delegations of additional responsibility might be anticipated. For example: 
Assignment of additional staff for food and drug inspection work or funds for the 
rehabilitation of a water or sewer system. 

4. Mobilization readiness. This is a joint military-civilian project under ODM 
leadership. The departmental responsibility is to estimate and keep current the 
health, hospital, water and sewer, and educational requirements for critical 
materials (both for construction and current needs) in event of full mobilization, 
It includes also estimates of manpower resources and requirements in these fields, 
In event of mobilization, departmental responsibility would inelude allocation of 
critical materials for these purposes. 

5. Other liaison——-The Department keeps in touch with the Defense Areas 
Advisory Committee created under P. O. 429 and ODM Order 20 and is required 
to survey and report on any community situation in which a shortage of commun- 
itv facilities is the principal problem. In this connection, the Department works 
closely with the Defense Department, Atomic Energy Commission and Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. 

6. Intradepartmental coordination—This involves internal leadership with the 
constituents in developing such plans as are necessary to be in a state of readiness 
to cope with the health, welfare, and education aspects of the defense program. 
Studies are made of the normal operations and facilities of the Department so 
that, inso far as possible, disaster planning may be built into existing organizations 
and a transition to emergency operations (when required) may be made in an 
orderly, effective and rapid manner. Designated representatives of committees 
of constituent organizations provide staff work or specific problems and facilitate 
integrated departmental and regional effort. Constituent organizations develop 
plans for the training of field personnel who in turn will train and assist State and 
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local governmental officials to develop their training programs to meet defi 
and disaster situations. 

Mr. Mixes. As the Secretary has pointed out, the number of privs 
agencies in the fields of health, education, and welfare is sts aggeri 
Most of them feel, very understandably, that they should at 
time be able to present their points of view to the Secretary. 

There are not enough hours in the day for the Secretary to lis 
and talk to these groups. The last 3 months have demonstrat 
beyond any doubt that an additional full-time person is needed 
help carry this heavy burden. 

In future budgets, it seems to me the term “ Administrat 
services” as an activity title ought to be changed. This actiy 
includes most of the functions which are intended, on behalf of 
Secretary and the Under Secretary, to make sure that the Depart 
ment is being run efficiently and economically. As the Secretary 
said, the new position of Director of Administration is intended 
tie together, better than has been possible in the past, the importa 
functions of policy formation and improved management. T! 
Director of Administration is expected not only to help the Secreta: 
make sure that existing programs are well administered in accordanc: 
with law but also to explore and discuss with top officials of t! 
Department and, when appropriate, with the Congress, ways f 
improving the effectiveness and reducing the cost of programs whi 
may require changes in law. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The 13 additional people requested under the heading ‘“Adminis- 
trative services’’ are all required for improved administrative controls 
which should lead to program improvements and savings throughout 
the Department. The Secretary has already discussed and e mphasized 
the need for strengthening our budget and fiscal staff, our organization 
and procedural studies, and our administrative reporting. In respect 
to 4 of these positions in the Budget and Fiscal Office, 2 in the Office of 
Administrative Planning, and 1 in the Office of the Executive Assist 
ant, detailed written justifications have already been presented to 
you. We shall be glad to explain the urgency of these needs further if 
you wish, 

Senator Tryr. I would suggest that you take advantage of this 
opportunity to explain fully to the subcommittee the urgency of thes 
needs because here is an increase, and we, as a subcommittee, are 
going to have to justify this before the full committee. Also, of cours 
when it comes to the Senate floor, they are going to scrutinize th 
question very carefully, and we may be very much pressed for an 
explanation that would justify the increase. 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to, at this point, have our 
budget officer or Mr. Miller speak to the specific increases. Would 
you like to have that now? 

Senator Turn. If you can; yes. I think the record should show 1 
right here. You see, all they will see here is this proposed increase for 
these positions in the Budget and Fiscal Office, 4 of them, and 2 in t! 
Office of Administrative Planning, and 1 in the Office of the Executive 
Assistant. 
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RUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICE 


Mr. SterHens. Mr. Chairman, you mentioned the Budget and 


Fiscal Office. There are four positions th»re for the Budget and 
Kiseal Division. 

The Budget and Fiscal Office has a dual function. We don’t only 
do the budget work for practically all of the agency but we have a 
number of appropriations that do not have any budget and fiscal 
activities. 

For instance, they include the General Counsel, the field services, 
surplus property, and the Commissioner of Social Security. We do 
their budgets and do all their allotment accounting, the processing of 
their vouchers. 

I have a staff down there of, I think, about 34 right now. If you 
lay that alongside of any other budget and fiscal office in the Govern- 
ment, I don’t care where, you will find more than 100 percent more 
people doing comparable work, even in some of the smaller depart- 
ments. 

GAO STUDY OF BUDGET AND FISCAL OPERATIONS 


In my office I have been admonished by the General Accounting 
Office because we are not doing the checking on accounting operations 
at St. Elizabeths, the Food and Drug, on Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the other units like we should do. All we have time to do is to 
put out some little fires. The General Accounting Office has made 
a complete and detailed study of the budget and fiscal operations of 
my own Office. They have been kind enough to say the criticism 
was directed not to the competency of talent we have but to the fact 
that we do not have near enough and that we are not doing enough 
supervising. 

We have authority in my Office to go into the accounts of all the 
units, and we have the desire and, I think, with our staff, we have the 
know-how. But we just don’t have enough of it. 

We prepared a statement for one committee—I don’t know if it 
was this committee—wherein they asked for all the budget people 
throughout the Government and the fiscal people and other types. 
We compared notes one day with all the other budget offices, and I] 
felt like creeping out the back door and going home because they just 
knew we could not do the work we should be trying to do with the 
small staff we have down there. 

We spoke of increases, and I am just economy-minded enough to 
believe that, if you make a lot of decreases along the lines where good 
management and good accounting procedures may be even more 
necessary, that a small increase here may be completely justified 
because of other reductions along the line. 

The total is what we ‘have to face and not whether this one gets a 
little more or that one gets a little less. 

It appears to me, and I am the first to admit, that we are not domg 
an adequate job. The General Accounting Office has said to me, 
“There are two phases in your Office you are not doing and you ought 
to do.”” One of them is this constructing accounting operation, which 
we should be able to do and which we have done a little of, but too 
little. 
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Freedmen’s Hospital is a typical example. Their supply and 
accounting system 5 years ago was tragic. Nobody had time. W. 
took some of my staff and sent them out there, and their suppl) 
situation now is excellent, their accounting records are in tiptop 
shape. 

We need to do that all over the agency there, so the General! 
Accounting Office said: 

You need to strengthen your accounting staff; not the guy who makes allot- 
ments and keeps books, but the guy who goes out and shows others how to do it 

We do not have an Beer audit unit. In my own Office I have 
really voucher examiners. I don’t have any staff to go out and take 
a look at the CDC in Atlanta, or our regional office setup, or Food and 
Drug, who are operating both in W ashington and 16 field stations, 
and OASI, and so forth. We just don’t have a constructive accounting 
staff or internal audit staff. 

The General Accounting Office wrote to the Bureau of the Budget. 
Mr. Miles has a direct quotation from the General Accounting Office 
where they said we needed at least $70,000 or $75,000. 

Under the ¢ eiling and under the stringency of the fiscal situation, we 
put four positions in the estimates. 1 think that is a pretty good 
start, and I think we can be able to convince you in another year that 
those 4 people have paid some very substantial dividends in correc- 
tions and getting people off on the mght foot and having them operate 
correctly in the 50 or 60 appropriations that we have to run and 
supervise from the fiscal standpoint. 


EXCERPT FROM GAO LEPTER 


Mr. Mixes. Mr. Chairman, could I just read this quotation at this 
point from the General Accounting Office letter? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Mr. Mixes. The letter was written to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and it states: 

* * * There is attached to this memorandum a summary of the appropria- 
tions made to the agency for fiscal year 1952. When you relate the size of the 
agency, the variety of its programs, and the amount of funds handled, and the 
FSA organizational arrangement to the staffing estimates for budget and ac 
counting shown in the budget request, it becomes rather obvious that the agency 
is in no position to carry out responsibilities assigned to it by the action of Cor 
zress in 1950. * * * Accordingly, it is urged that the Bureau of the Budget add 
to the Administrator’s appropriation the sum of $75,000 for fiscal year 1954 * * 
for a budget and accounting improvement program. 


Mr. Strepuens. There was one phase I did not mention before 


completed. 
INADEQUACY OF PROPERTY RECORDS 


This agency has in the United States 800 té 1,000 points where we 
actually own property, assets. Frankly, Mr. Chairman, sometimes 
I shudder to think of the inadequacy of our property records. If 
you were in business or a man that has a little store, he knows how 
much he has in the way of cash registers and counters and scales and 
so forth. 
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NATURE OF PROPERTY 


Senator Toyz. What is the nature of that property? 

Mr. Steruens. Mostly office equipment, desks, chairs, typewriters, 
rugs, and all types of equipment. 

Senator Tuy. Is that not handled by the General Services 
Administration? 

Mr. Streruens. Yes, sir; for the procurement of that property. 

Senator Toye. Do they not inventory and list all your property? 

Mr. StepHens. No, sir. 

Senator Toye. Do you mean you are excluded from the general 
provisions of General Services Administration? 

Mr. SterpHens. We are under General Services, as are all others. 
We cannot buy, for instance, a typewriter, until we check to see if 
there is one available. General Services has the over-all coordination 
of Government property. 

Senator Tuy. That is what I understood. 

Mr. SrepHens. And we can’t buy a desk, for instance, until we 
check with them. Frequently we find we don’t have to buy a piece 
of equipment because some other agency is folding up or going out. 

Senator Tuyz. That is the reason why I asked the question. When 
it was decided to consolidate the operation and General Services was 
put in charge as the custodian of all the properties, I thought General 
Services would be making an inventory of ail your properties. 

Mr. Srepuens. No, sir. That is not the case. They have also 
made some detailed surveys, in St. Elizabeths, and in the National 
Institutes of Health, and they have been almost equally critical as 
has the General Accounting Office. 


LACK OF RECORDS IN FIELD OFFICES 


In some phases and segments, we have good records of property, 
but in our regional offices, in the several hospitals and in the Food 
and Drug field offices—we don’t think anybody is deliberately doing 
away with property, but it would take me 6 months to tell you what 
we have, even if I just consolidated the records we have now. 

I think it is a situation where the Congress as well as we would be 
interested in having the thing run like a business, that you know what 
your assets are and what you need. If we had that kind of informa- 
tion, we would be in a better position when the budgets come up from 
the constituents. When they have an item for equipment, we cer- 
tainly want to know in order to pass it on, to forward it on to the 
Bureau of the Budget and to Congress, in order to be more intelli- 
gently informed as to equipment needs. 

I am not saying our house is going to fall apart. We have been 
operating a long time. But there is a dire need and I think the 
Congress would want to have it done in a more businesslike way. 
We can better do it if we had a little more help. We are on the way, 
but it is robbing Peter to pay Paul to do some of these chores we have 
undertaken so far. 

Mr. Miuiyer. Mr. Chairman, as the Executive Assistant of the 
Department, I would like to make this kind of statement: 

I, as an individual and an official in the Government, have lived 
almost in constant apprehension about the inadequacy of the work 


80739—53——42 
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done in the budget and fiscal areas. I know that we have not don 
the kind of job that should be done throughout the agency. I don 
mean an inspection job; only insofar as it involves giving leadership 

But, as the trend develops toward the re sponsibility bei ing centered 
in the head of the agency, that person needs more support to coord 
nate the activities going on in the establishment. 

People in these administrative services become better qualified tha: 
people who specialize in particular programs in that they are exposed 
through their experiences, to across-the-board situations and have a 
wider variety of skills. 

Therefore, they do get kind of a leadership through review and 
control that guides the “head of the agency in their work, and I thin! 
it is very important that those services be adequately supported by 
the Congress for better management processes. 


ORGANIZATIONAL METHODS WORK 


Now, if I may speak to the two jobs for organizational methods 
work, I will say something about those. 

Senator Tuyr. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. The same general approach prevails, but in mor 
specific terms. This group is responsible for such specifics as the 
development, in cooperation with the General Counsel’s office, of 
orders, delegations of authority, and the rules and regulations. That 
means the kind of documentation that you must have, to make an 
operation smooth, so that people know what to do under certain kinds 
of situations. We need to make more studies of the processes we 
are now engaged in, to see whether or not they are done in as simple 
and economical a manner as they should be. We are not doing nearly 
enough of that. 

We need to make surveys of field operations. 

We have been able to go to the team approach in a couple of 
regional offices during this year, and I| think it is the testimony of all 
persons involved and all persons knowing about it, that it was a 
fine arrangement and that we did find better ways to perform some 
of the operations. 

Another phase of the work under this group is what is ordinarily 
known as the awards program. It is really to encourage employee 
participation in simplifying the processes, to get the employee 
interested in bringing up to the surface better ways of doing things 
and rewarding them for that. 

If that program in itself is run properly and effectively, it requires 
a considerable amount of manpower. 


AGENCYWIDE MANUALS 


We have undertaken a program of agencywide manuals, which 
concerns the business of orders and regulations, so that people will 
know how to do the various transactions particularly in the adminis- 
trative services group, the payrolling, the accounting, the budgeting 
and a correspondence handbook. These give people ready reference 
to know how to perform their daily tasks rather than floundering 
without guidance. 

We just haven’t done the kind of job we need to do in that area. 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SECRETARY 


I think the one remaining element there is one increase in the 
Office of the Executive Assistant, which was my office. I have one 
secretary, and I think maybe I need another one to take care of the 
many telephone calls. 

Senator Tuyn. Did you say you “‘think’’? 

Mr. SrepHens. Mr. Chairman, let me interject. I know he does 
need one. I have loaned him one. We have been sharing one 
between us. 

Senator Turn. I want to be sure this record is positive, because 
when you say you “think” it might indicate you are still in the 
process of thinking about it. I want to get it nailed down. 

Mr. Miuier. Maybe that was a bad choice of words, because | 
don’t want to be demanding. 


EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS 


Senator Ture. The fact of the matter is that it also sort of raised 
a question in my mind that if you are asking for suggestions, that is, 
from the employees, as to how this could be better administered or 
improved, and you are encouraging them—and that is commendable 
yet, do you find that additional people are required in order to put 
into operation the suggestions and recommendations that come from 
the staff, from your employees? You would expect that as a result 
of recommendations there would be a simplification of the work and 
improvement rather than compelling you to put on additional people 
to handle the question. 

Mr. Miniter. May I explain that just a little? 

Senator Toyz. Yes, if you will, please. 

Mr. Mier. If a suggestion is made by an individual, it has to 
be considered at a certain level. In our establishment, this has been 
delegated to the constituent level, however, the cases do have to be 
reviewed. It should be noted that awards under title X of the 
Classification Act of 1949 must be reviewed and approved at the 
agency level. 

It is a detailed process of considering these suggestions and their 
merits. I am sure that many suggestions are made during the 
workweek that never are reduced to writing, that some employee says 
to the supervisor, ‘“‘Let’s do it this way instead of this way,” and it 
is done. 

Others prefer to submit their suggestions in writing. Many of 
these come up to our office for consideration. Under title X of the 
Classification Act, when a suggestion is effected, we are required to 
make an award of one type or another. 

Senator Toye. That is what led me to raise the question, because 
if someone knows that this could be done in a simpler manner, or the 
function could be improved upon by the elimination of a certain method 
and the installation of another, that should reduce your personnel 
rather than to increase the required personnel. 

Mr. Miuuer. You see, we do deal on a very specific appropriation 
basis. We need more facilities in the Office of the Secretary to analyze 
suggestions which, when put in effect in constituent agencies result 
in savings, but these gains are not available to the Office of the Secre- 
tary. Fortunately, the taxpayers gain. 
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SAVINGS FROM IMPROVED MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Mies. Mr. Chairman, you put your finger on something that 
I think is very significant. I think it is unfortunate that the account- 
ing system of the Government cannot ac curately reflect, in one plac e, 
the savings that are gained from improved management and show 
the comparison between the salaries of the individuals who are working 
on management improvement in relation to the savings actually 
achieved. 

As Mr. Miller has pointed out, we have many different appropria- 
tions in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; it would 
be ideal if we had a single appropriation, so that it would be possible 
to run a management improvement office out of the savings which 
that management improvement office actually achieved. 

But when the management-improvement office is paid out of one 
appropriation and the savings are achieved in another appropriation 
it is not possible to make use of the additional funds that were released 
thereby to pay for the salary of the management people in the top 
appropriation. 

Senator THyr. Have you any record of where a recommendation 
came in that simplified or part about efficiency, and where it reduced 
the cost of operation in any of the agencies that come under your 
control? 

I am just thinking here now that if they make suggestions of 
improvement, that in order for you to administer and take care of the 
suggestions that vou have to put on additional help, I am thinking that 
unless something happens down here at another level, there is nothing 
gained from having that advice come from the employees. 

That is what I am driving at here, to try to find out where is the 
gain. 

TOTAL EMPLOYEE SUGGESTIONS AND RESULTS 


Mr. Miuxuer. We had, in 1951, 1,432 suggestions, and in 1952, we 
had 2,604. 

Senator Turn. What improvements and what reduction in budg- 
etary needs came from those improvements? 

Mr. Muuuier. In 1951, 210 were accepted; in 1952, 383. In 1951, 
we awarded $6,325 and in 1952, $8,348. 

Senator Toye. What was the net result of the awards? 

Mr. Mixuer. The first year’s savings as a result of the suggestions, 
in 1951, was $97,217 averaging $460 each. 

Senator Tuyp. How was the savings brought about? 

Mr. Mituer. We have to go back to look at each of these sugges- 
tions to see how they affected the operations. 

Senator Tuyr. I thought you had examples in mind as to bow these 
savings were brought about. 

You understand now I am just trying to find the answers I may be 
searching for if somebody should commence to interrogate us about it. 

Mr. Mixes. Could we provide you, Mr. Chairman, with a series of 
good examples of those suggestions? 

Senator Taye. I think it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Mixes. We would be delighted to do so. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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EXAMPLES OF EMPLOYEE SUGGBSTIONS UNDER THE INCENTIVE AWARDS PROGRAM 


1. A procedural change eliminated sending from Baltimore to a field office an 
uncertified wage record in response to inquiries from wage earners between the 
ages of 65 and 75 except when there is a specific statement of intent to file a 
claim. The $3,868 cost of processing 12,480 such potential wage-record cases 
was utilized for other wage-record processing in a large mass operation, not 

readily identifiable to numbers of positions. 

2. Reproducing maps, charts, and graphs in connection with water pollution 
control, water supply, and public health control report, by use of own mimeo- 
graph facilities was suggested by an employee in a regional office, instead 
offset process printing done by the Engineer Corps, Department of the Arn 
resulted in annual savings of $1,047. 

3. Use of a suggestion to add a question to a form to aged auxiliary applicants’ 
military service in World War II eliminated time and effort in recontacting people 
to obtain this information where pertinent. The inclusion of the question acts 
as a reminder in the preparation of some 650,000 forms a year and saves em- 
ployee time as well as rendering better service to the public. The value of the 
recontacts made unnecessary is estimated at $1,000. 

4. A field office employee suggested that a postal card form ‘‘Requesting 
address from postmaster” be redesigned as a double postal card which eliminated 
need for preparing and using a se parate envelope an 1 a saving in time in Be ‘paring 
the form. The savings in supplies and in employee time were oe indling 
the increasing workload of about 500 field offices. The savings catined during 
the first year in the use of the new method was $321 

A suggestion for the use of & mimeographed fom 1 for telegram respot 
routine types of cases saved $2,049 and released typists’ time f 
Thus, increased output at the same cost through ‘the elimination of the typing 
of about 900 telegrams each month. 

An employee in an area office suggested that beneficiaries be supplied with 
an envelope showing claimant’s name, claims number, and other identifying 
information together with all the instructions for reporting events that cause 
suspension or termination of benefits. Result: Two jobs for the price of one a 
both done better, saving $2,955 annually 
7. Use of plastic coverings for casts which allow patients in hospitals to assun 
more responsibility for body hygiene permitted nurses to devote more time 
other patients which would otherwise be consumed in giving baths to patie 
wearing casts. Nurse hiring continues to be ; pr lem d fo a contin 
short supply. The value of the other work performed by nurses is estima 
at $500 annually 

The suggestion provided for the use of an adjustment device enabling film 
readers on 100 microfilm machines to adjust such machines whe t re 
and save delays attendant upon the services of a mechanic f 
Thus, the servicemen’s time was utilized to other needed installa 
work required for other organizational units. \n annual savings 
servicing costs resulted. 


or other dauties 


EXAMPLES OF PROJECTS UNDER THE MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


1. Claims records in area offices were disposed of, which initially saved about 
$100,000 by releasing contents of approximately 4,000 file cabinets. The plan 
for such destruction of some types of inactive records and early transfer of other 
types to records ce nters are expect d to save an additional $210,000 by January 1, 
1956, and about $30,394 annually thereafter. The savings have been utilized 
by not acquiring more space in leased quarters and for lesser quantities of file 
cabinets notwithstanding continuing growth of in-force beneficiary records. 

2. Savings to OASI trust fund through fiseal year 1953 will amount to $250,000 
by combining monthly payments to children in the same family unit into a single 
check instead of issuing a separate check for each child. This savings will increase 
in subsequent years with the constantly expanding number of child beneficiaries 
in current-payment status. Also, in addition to trust fund savings, there will be 
savings to Treasury, Post Office, Federal Reserve Banks, and MAO, all concerned 
in some way with OASI check payments. The savings permitted use of this 
money for payment of personal services which were critically needed because of 
budget limitations. 

3. Regrouping of closely related functions and effecting organizational changes 
at the Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta, Ga., reduced the number of 
branches from 10 to 5 and the number of sections from 63 to 35. This permitted 
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a more effective coordination of CDC activities with fewer supervisors and employ 
ees. The savings resulting from these actions were a substantial part of tl 
total reduction of 108 positions for the fiscal year 1953. 

4. Astudy of manpower utilization in the preparation of film copies of employer 
tax reports to credit wages paid to accounts of wage earners, resulted in saving 
of more than 17 clerks at an annual cost of $53,000. New procedures provid 
for the use of initials and 6 letters of the surname only, in processing punch card 
multiple account number cross-references, thereby appreciably reducing thx 
amount of transcribing and punching time required for this type of correction. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Tuyg. You are asking for additional positions here to 
tabulate and put into effect the recommendations that you get. Wi: 
must know that this will bring about a savings somewhere else, at 
some other level, because there is no use in adding additional expens: 
to the Government unless there is something achieved from the addi 
tional expense. 

I will be frank with you and say that you have not made your casi 
clear enough so that I understand what is to be saved, in providing 
the personnel here to make tabulation of the recommendations and 
so on. 

Mr. Mituer. Not all of these two jobs will be devoted exclusively 
to this program. I don’t want the record to be lacking in that respect 
They would be added to the seven jobs that we have now for doing th« 
things that I enumerated, such as agency orders, manuals. And th 
awards program is just one of the many things they have to do in 
bringing together these things that fall into the general category of 
organization and methods work. 


Somebody, at some point, must keep the orders and the delegations 
of authority tidied up so that people know what they are allowed to do 
and how they are supposed to do it. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, would it help if I just took a case 
and ran through it in about a couple of minutes? 

Senator Taye. I would like you to do that. 


EMPLOYEES SUGGESTION CASES CITED 


Mr. Srepuens. We have had lots of them from OASI. Here is « 
case that comes up to the Board from an agency, where it says that 
Mary Smith, who is a grade 2 or 3 in Baltimore has made a suggestion 
where you can save 10,000 forms in a year and you can save 250 man- 
hours. That is computed in dollars and let’s say it runs $1,000 or 
$2,000. That has to be documented, has to be brought to a board, 
and I happen to have sat on those boards. 

That board analyzes that, what was the saving, 
concrete figures.”” They have to document that. 

Mary Smith is a grade 2 or 3, and she saved $1,500 and there is a 
within-grade promotion involved which cost $100 a year or $120. The 
board reads all of this and says, ‘“That is a good one.” 

OAST in Baltimore puts that one through and it is nosed around 
and bandied about, and the first thing you know, some other kid says, 
“T have been doing this humdrum work for years, and Mary Smith 
got an award for a suggestion as to how to do something better; I’ll 
get on the job and see what I can come up with.” 


‘ 


‘show us, give us 
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So maybe 6 months later another suggestion comes up, and that 
may be from a grade 9 employee, somewhere in a supervisory level, 
where he saves $10,000 or $15,000. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I want you to know that tae higher the grade 
the more of a jaundiced eye this board takes of it, because if he is 
way on up there, we figure that is what he is paid to do. So he has 
an awful time getting by. 

Senator Tuys. I would think so. That is a job without receiving 
an award for it. 

Mr. Steruens. That is why we are tough on those. 

The next one may be a grade 9 scientist who has been working with 
cancer cells or with some bug and he has discovered something way 
down the line, and it is published in the American Medical Journal 
and they let all the scientists in the country know it, and it is a con- 
tribution. 

It cannot be measured in dollars, but it is a contribution nevertheless 
That fellow might get a superior service award or meritorious award 
or just a little plaque or citation. He might get a within-grade pro- 
motion amounting to $150 a year. 

But that Board goes over that thing almost like a case in court 
They have to prove that Uncle Sam some place along the line, or the 
publie, benefited materially; otherwise, that case goes back and they 
just tell him to keep on, that he is on the right track, and nothing else 
is done about it. 

And I think, from a management point, we should not turn OASI 
wr Public Health or Food and Drug or any other unit loose and just 
say, “Give it to whomever you think deserves it.”’ 

They—the constituents—have to check it against title X or the 
other sections of the law and document that for the Board. 

I think it is a thing that has done an awful lot to improve the 
thinking of the mine-run employee where he becomes conscious of 
the fact that he is not only supposed to do a certain amount of work 
a day and do it well, but he is supposed to figure out a better way to 
do it and tell his supervisor about it. 


EMPLOYEES ELIMINATED BECAUSE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator THyr. Have you any cases where it actually eliminated 
employees because of the recommendations that came through? 

Mr. SrepHens. | don’t recall a case of an elimination of an em- 
ployee. I recall several where the work was expedited and efficiency 
mounted and the necessity in an increasing workload factor eliminated 
hiring some additional employees. They were faced with a load 
certain thing, and they had to do it and could not get any more 
employees. So some smart boy down the line figured out a way to 
do it without additional employees. In OASI that is almost a monthly 
occurrence. 

Senator Ture. All right, sir, you may proceed with your statement, 
Mr. Miles. 


PLANNING AND STATISTICS OFFICE 


Mr. Mixes. The Planning and Statistics Office deserves special 
comment, since no previous written explanation has been made of the 
functions of this Office. This Office, consisting of 2 professional and 
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2 clerical people, will do three things: (1) It will review and develop 
out of the great variety of statistical data in the Department key 
reports upon each program needed for proper management control: 
(2) it will make sure that the statistical programs of the Department 
are better knit together than they have been theretofore; and (3) it 
will, when called upon, make studies to assist the Director of Admin- 
istration and other top officials of the Department in developing 
recommendations for modifying existing statutes in the interest o! 
efficiency and effectiveness. 


LACK OF STATISTICIAN 


At the present time we are in the almost fantastic situation of not 
having a single trained, competent statistician in the Office of 
Secretary. An office of 2 people to perform these functions in a 
Department of tremendous complexity and 37,000 people seems almost 
below a minimum level, but it is surely a step in the direction of the 
type of improved management stressed by the Hoover Commission 
and by others interested in economical and effective governmental 
administration. 

It might be helpful at this point, Mr. Chairman, to review very 
briefly some of the events which have led up to the difficult ie wag 
currently faced by the present Office of the Secretary, formerly th 
Office of the Admunistrator. 

The Federal Security Agency, as originally established in 1939, 
consisted of a group of semiautonomous units. Gradually this has 
changed; and, except for a number of functions vested directly in 
the Office of Education and the Public Health Service, most functions 
are now vested in the Secretary, subject to such delegation as may 
be decided upon by the Secretary. 

These developments, plus consolidation of such functions as the 
grant-in-aid audit and the formation of a regional office structure for 
all agencies of the Department, have made it necessary to assum: 
greater responsibility for the review of policy decisions made by pro- 
gram administrators. Other changes taking place since 1946 have 
expanded the scope of responsibility for review of operations. 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL OF MAJOR PROGRAMS 


Congress has approved a number of major program additions, such 
as the establishment of new institutes at the National Institutes of 
Health for mental health, heart, dental, rheumatism, and metabolic 
diseases, and, finally, for neurological diseases and blindness. Also in 
Public Health are the hospital survey and construction program and 
the Water Pollution Control Act. 

New legislation provided for the survey and the construction of 
school facilities in federally affected areas and for furnishing assistance 
to local educational agencies for maintenance of schools in federall) 
affected areas. These are extensive and far-reaching programs. 

An important amendment to the food and drug laws was added to 
further regulate the dispensing of habit-forming and other dangerous 
drugs. 

Responsibility for Federal credit union activities was transferred 
to the Federal Security Agency, and the Administrator was directed 
to establish a bureau to administer these functions. 
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In 1950 and again in 1952 the old-age and survivors insurance 
funetions were substantially expanded. 

All of these increased the flow of questions to the Administrator’s 
office for determination as to policy. The Nation’s increasing interest 
in international affairs has imposed steadily mounting duties on the 
Secretary in the exchange of students, point 4 activities, and other 
programs of health and welfare. The very nature of the Depart- 
ment’s functions identify it with planning to care for people in civil- 
defense matters. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Senator Tuyn. I note that you are asking for 4 positions for genera 
direction and coordination in the Office of International Relations, 2" 
of them in grade GS-15 and 2 clerical. 

Mr. Miuzs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Turn. Could this small office operate without the two 
GS-15’s? 

In other words, you are going to have mostly generals, but you are 
not going to have any privates or corporals here. 

Mr. Miues. Mr. Chairman, the scope and variety of the interna- 
tioaal activities of the Department are little realzied by a good many 
people. This Office, of course, represents only the office which is paid 
for out of funds directly appropriated to us. There are many other 
international activities conducted within the Department with funds 
transferred from the Department of State, including point 4 program, 


from the Mutual Security Agency, and some from the Department of 
Defense and so on. 


FUNDS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator Tuy. Will you explain to us the extent of the work done 
for the other agencies from which you receive funds, and supply us the 
information as to the amount of working funds and the number of 
additional persons so employed? 

Mr. Mines. We will « glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. I have 
tables here which can be entered in the record which show a total of 
$6,400,000, representing a program throughout the Department, with 
a large number of people in the Office of Education and the Public 
Health Service. 

Senator Toyz. Did you say $6 million plus? 

Mr. Mixzs. $6,400,000. 

Senator Toys. Is that money that comes in from other agencies? 

Mr. Migs. Mrs. Gates is here from the international office, and I 
would like to have her come up and tell you. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. I think we must have that information. You 
mention $6,400,000. I think we should have a complete explanation 
of the source of the money and what are the services you are supposed 
to render. 

We should also like to know whether or not this is a duplication of 
work. Do these agencies have something to do that is comparable to 
this; that is also expended for practically the same type of service 
that you are proposing? 
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Mr. SterHens. Mr. Chairman, before Mrs. Gates begins, I request 
that we put that series of tables and the origin of the $6,400,000 in 
the record, and then our explanation will follow. 

Senator Toyz. It will be placed in the record, but I do think we 
should have the explanation. 

(That table referred to follows:) 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare budget for international activiti: 
financed from direct appropriations, fiscal year 1953 


Number of personnel 
Office or bureau |—__—__ - a 


Professional; Clerical otal 





Office of the Secretary 

Social Security Administration 
Office of Education f 4 ( 54, 403 
Public Health Service ‘ | ‘ ‘ 2 


$30, 930 


5, YOO 


Total 231, 293 


Financed from funds transferred or anticipated from other agencies for technical 
cooperation and exchange of persons, activities as of Mar. 31, 1953 


Department of State point 4 | Department of State edu 
programs | cational exchange program 


| | | 
Office or bureau | Num- } Esti- | Num- | Esti- 
ber | her ate ber | mated | 
| United | sts ff | trainee | Amount | United | trainee | Amount 
| States | °* work- | States | work- 


| staff | abroad | ‘joad | | staff | load | 


Office of the Secretary | 13} (189) (556)| $61, 131 
Social Security Administration iE 18 66 373, 28% 
Office of Education. 23 51 | 134 |1, 405, 628 
Publie Healtn Service | 
Division of International Health 33 | 109 | 340 | 2, 523, 131 | 
National Office of Vital Statistics | 10 13 150, 825 | 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation ‘ 1 3 14, 126 


Total 7 18y ! 4, 528, 124 


Department of D« 
Mutual Security Agency fense Ryukyuan 
program 


Office or bureau Esti Esti- | 
| T y | ae 2 4 P i 
oy Number | mated mated | 
States staff trainee | Amount) trainee | Amount 
o ft abroad work- | work 
aes | load load | 


— —| ee 
Office of the Secretary j ijedas (97) (316); $15, 000 | (3) 
Social Security Administration = 7 17, 870 | .. 
Office of Education 2 | 34 | 86 | 334,147 
Public Health Service: Division of Inter- | 
national Health 20 | 63 | 223 | 488, 425 | 


Total 36 97 | 3316 | 855, 442 


1 Total of 397 through Mar. 31, 1953 
? Total of 1,046 through Mar. 31, 1953. 
3 Total of 255 through Mar. 31, 1953. 
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Financed from funds transferred or antictpated*?from other agencies for technical 
cooperation and exchange of persons, activities as of March 31, 1958—Con. 


TOTAL 


} 
Number ' | 
United Number | Estimated | 


States staff trainee Amount 


Office or bureau 
staff abroad {| workload 


Office of the Secretary ‘ 286) 2, 897) $92, 131 
Social Security Administration { 416, 861 
Office of Education ‘ 5 2, 166 2, 697, 677 
Public Health Service: | | 
Division of International Health 55 7 a1: 8, 033, 556 
National Office of Vital Statistics 5 : 150, 825 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation | ' 14, 126 


Total j 286 2, 897 6, 405, 176 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Mr. Mites. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to comment that 
the theory on which the funds are transferred by the Department 
of State, Mutual Security Agency, and so on, to our department for 
the operation of these programs is that they can be done more eco- 
nomically by not trying to build up a big, new unit for health, for 
education, and so on in the Department of State or the Mutual 
Security Agency, which would be like a little Public Health Service 
or a little Office of Educ vation. 

Actually, on those agencies where you have technical professional 
people such as in the P ublie Health Service, it is possible to do a more 
economical and efficient job than it is by trying to duplicate those 
staffs in the State Department and other agencies. 

I would like to have Mrs. Gates comment on that, if she may. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed, Mrs. Gates 

Mrs. Gates. Senator Thye, let’s start with the point 4 program, 

The Department has received for the technical-assistance program, 
whieh is the program of the TCA comes in the State Depart- 
ment, $4,528,124 for this current yee That means that TCA has 
reviewed its programs in the field, the programs of its country mis- 
sions in underdeveloped countries, and has decided that the education, 
health, social security, vocational rehabilitation, and allied programs 
for which our Department has primary responsibility and interest, 
in country missions will require an expenditure of $4,528,124. These 
funds were therefore authorized for such programs and transferred 
to the Department. 

Instead of setting up, as Mr. Miles says, a Public Health Depart- 
ment, Department of Education, and so forth, they say to the De- 
partment, ‘‘Will you backstop the technicians who go into the field, 
and will you recruit those technicians? We have neither the staff 
nor do we have the competence to decide whether a person in agri- 
cultural education in the schools, for instance, is really qualified.” 

We agree so they give the Department, funds to pay the salaries 
of technicians who go overseas, the cost of recruiting them and the 
cost of back-stopping them, that is providing technical advice and 
supervision.’ 

So that when a technician runs into a problem in the field which is 
different or new, and he does not have the answers within his own 
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experience, he writes back to the Department describes the problem, 
describes the situation, and asks for help. In that way the resources 
of public health and education and social security are available to a 
mission in the field. 

That is the kind of technical service that is paid for by the money 
that is transferred by TCA to the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

The same thing is true with Mutual Security, except that it operates 
in a little different way. Mutual Security also asks the Agency to 
backstop the technicians in the field, also asks for help in recruiting 
But Mutual Security does not transfer funds to the Department for 
the salaries of the technicians as TCA does. Mutual Security has 
only the technicians in Public Health on the Department’s payroll! 
they are commissioned officers and there are some technicalities there 
so they remain on the agency’s payroll. But the other technicians 
are on the payroll of the Mutual Security Agency. So that the funds 
transferred from Mutual Security are much smaller, in the amount of 
$855,000, for the mutual security program for this fiscal year. 

Senator Tuyr. You have accounted for $5 million of that $6 
million. You still have about $1 million to explain. 


EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mrs. Gares. We have the exchange of persons programs, you see, 
the training program which is administered by the State Department 
Our Agency gets approximately 3,000 persons each year from foreign 
countries who come to the United States under State Department 


programs either to observe in their fields from 3 to 6 months, or they 
come for a year of training in the universities, either as public health 
doctors, or as teachers, or for other professional training in which our 
Department is concerned. 

These people come on grants, and the funds are transferred to our 
Department, and our Department does the professional and paper- 
work in connection with arranging their programs and paying grants 
Therefore, $1,014,000 has been transferred to us by the State Depart- 
ment for these purposes. 

Then we have a small item of $6,710, from the Department of 
Defense for a small group of people, Ryukyuans, and we had to plan 
a program for them and we had to do all the paperwork that was con- 
nected with the program for the Department of Defense. 

Department funds for the international program are for the total 
Department, 20 professional people, 19 clerical people. That is a 
total of 39 man-years throughout the Department, and $231,293 of 
Department funds other than transferred funds. 

That is the Office of International Relations, the coordinating staff 
office for the Secretary. We do not do the operating programs, but 
we do the coordination. We present the budgets to TCA and MSA 
We review the budget requests of the constituent agencies. We make 
the arrangements for trainees. We see that the programs that are 
asked for by the State Department are actually carried out. 

In addition, we have had the United Nations fellows, amounting to 
something like 140 persons a year. We haven’t had any administra- 
tive money for that. We have absorbed the cost in our other pro- 
grams. 
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Those are the three main programs: Mutual security, TCA, and 
the exchange of persons programs for which the Department has 
received transferred funds. 


SERVICE TO INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEES 


Mr. Miues. Mr. Chairman, I should like also to point out that this 
small office in the Office of the Secretary has important responsibilities 
in relation to many functions where the department is involved in 
international activities, such as the Economic and Social Council, the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund, the Human Rights Com- 
mission, and many other activities where coordination has to be 
worked out with the State Department 

I believe we serve on nine interdepartmental committees. Is that 
right, Mrs. Gates? 

Mrs. Gartss. That is right, 

There is a system interdepartmental committees set up by the 
State Department to advise the State Department on policy 

Actually, the agency’s various constituents are concerned with the 
programs of about 250 international organizations. For instance, 
there are six on cancer alone. A network of international bodies are 
concerned with various problems. These are the major international 
agencies, such as the United Nations, specialized agencies and some of 
the more important international organizations, that are not con- 
nected with the United Nations, to which the constituent organiza- 
tions of public health, education, and so forth, send representatives 


at the request of the State Department. They may be the principal 
United States representative or they may be advisers on delegations. 


UNITED STATES POSITION PAPERS 


United States position papers have to be written for international 
conferences and meetings; that is, if the agenda shows items on 
which the United States wants to maintain a position, wants to 
vote for something or against something, or see that the appropria- 
tions are held down in those agencies, those positions have to be 
developed. Our office takes responsibility for coordinating the 
position papers that are developed in the agency to see that they are 
in accord with the Secretary’s wishes so far as her advice to the 
Secretary of State is concerned. 

Senator Taye. But you do have these two GS-15’s there? 

Mrs. Gares. That is right. 

We have developed, in the last 6 months, something 
tion papers on major policy. And that is not a simple job. It is 
not just somebody sitting down and writing a paper. 

Senator Ture. Do you formulate the policy, or does the State 
Department formulate it, or does the executive department formu- 
late it? 

Mrs. Gates. This is not point 4. These are the international 
organizations that have nothing to do with point 4. These are the 
international organizations for which our Department is developing 
policy in our fields. 

Senator Ture. But the two GS-15’s are primarily assigned to the 
international affairs question, are they not? 

Mrs. Gates. That is right. 


like 60 posi- 
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Senator Ture. Do the people in those two positions deal with 
this international question that you have just now related? 

Mrs. Gargs. Yes. I am one of those GS—15’s 

Senator Tuyre. And do you have one secretary? 

Mrs. Gares. I have one secretary from agency funds. 

Senator Taye. There are 4 people in this office, 2 secretaries and 2 
GS-15’s; is that right? 

Mrs. Gates. Yes; from agency funds. 

Senator Ture. I am just trying to find out: Are you just a liaison 
between the State Department and these other agencies? Just what 
are your duties? 

Mrs. Gates. Could I give you an example of the last 3 days? 

In addition to doing whatever is necessary on point 4 and TCA 
and the exchange-of-persons programs, which require a lot of detail 
we have been working with the State Department for the last 3 days 
on position papers for the Social Commission in the United Nations 
which starts on Monday. Now, about 7 or 8 papers have to be 
developed, policy papers. They are anywhere from 5 to 20 pages 
They are concerned with policy that our agency is concerned with, 
that is, what should be said in advising the State Department. 

Senator Taye. You referred to “our agency.” Just what are you 
referring to there? 

Mrs. Gates. Our Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

For instance, what does the United States representative in the 
Social Commission say about education in underdeveloped countries” 
What does it say about the social implications of health? What does 
it say about the social implications of the program such as social 
security and family aid and that sort of thing? 

All of those things are raised by the United Nations Social Com- 
mission. But the governments sitting around the table—and there 
are 18 of them—have the responsibility of expressing their govern 
ment’s position on each one of those points. They face, in the Social! 
Commission; the representative of Czechoslovakia and the representa- 
tive of the U.S. S. R. 

Senator Tuy. How long have you been in this particular position? 

Mrs. Garss. In this position since January 1951. But I had just 
returned from Europe. I was in Europe 6 years. 

Senator TaHyz. What were your duties in Europe? 

Mrs. Gares. I went originally to Czechoslovakia on the welfare 
and social security end, and I left there in September 1947. 

Senator Tuyr. U nder what agency were you? 

Mrs. Gates. UNRRA and the United Nations. And then I went 
with IRO, the refugee organization, in Geneva. Then I came back 

But I was formerly with the Social Security Board. 

Senator Toye. Do you feel that the State Department cannot de- 
velop the program and present it to the Department of Health, Edu 
cation, and Welfare and say, ‘“This is it,” without having to go either 
through yourself or this other person under this classification of 
GS-15? 

Mrs. Gates, They could, Mr. Thye, of course. But, you see, there 
are other agencies in the Department that also have an interest in th: 
same fields. 

For instance, you take the question of family life. Education is 
concerned with that, agriculture is concerned with that, for that 
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matter. Health is concerned with that, as with community organiza- 
tion, the other welfare functions. They are all concerned. So the 
job of our office is to get them all together and say, ‘What is your 
recommendation; what are the things that the Secretary should 
recommend to the State Department?” 

Then the Secretary decides whether that is what he or she wants to 
recommend. 

But somebody, someplace, has to pull the material together. 
Otherwise, the State Department itself would have to build up 
technicians to weigh one recommendation against another. 

Senator Toyz. Do you mean now the State Department does not 
give any consideration to those recommendations? 

Mrs. Gates. It does, but it has only a staff—I think there is only 
one person in the State Department, with an assistant, who has to 
handle the Children’s United Nations International Emergency Fund 
(UNICEF), the social commission—anything that has social implica- 
tions for WHO and other agencies. You see, it is all tied together in 
one office in the State Department called the United Nations Affairs, 
and their staff isn’t large. 

Senator Torr. Thank you. 

You may proceed with your statement, Mr. Miles. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT PLAN AND AWARDS 


Mr. Mixes. Title X of the Classification Act of 1949, ‘“Manage- 
ment improvement plan and awards,” problems of internal security, 


complete responsibility for position classification, the development of 
activity schedules, and the maintenance of related controls as required 
by the Bureau of the Budget and the General Accounting Office, joint 
accounting regulations under the Budget and Accounting Procedures 
Act of 1950—all require an increasing amount of staff time from the 
Secretary’s Office. 

No additional staff was provided for any of these purposes. In 
fact, in the face of these increasing activities, resources were gradually 
cut. The most drastic decrease was in the 1952 estimates, which, 
though reduced below the 1951 level, were still further reduced in the 
amount of $219,000. Consequently, our resources are now at a point 
below that which would enable us to deal effectively with our many 
problems. 

This is illustrated in a recent letter from the General Accounting 
Office to the Bureau of the Budget in connection with our 1954 esti- 
mates. 

I have already read the statement from that letter into the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Miues. What the General Accounting Office said regarding 
budget and finance activities is illustrative of many activities in the 
Office of the Secretary. Existing staffs are clearly inadequate to do 
what is expected of them. 

When the agency was organized, if something went wrong, criticism 
was directed primarily at the program administrator. Today, respon- 
sibility rests on the Secretary and the President. Congress frowns on 
the old theory of very loosely organized and poorly supervised 
activities. 
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° 
FURTHER DISCUSSION OF HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


The Hoover Commission Report points up failures in administratio: 
and specifically recommends that heads of departments and agen 
be provided with adequate staff assistance, if they are to achiev; 
efficiency and economy in program operations. 

Your committee and other committees of the Congress rightfu 
look to the heads of departments for results. 'To get these resul 
requires adequate stafling at the point where the responsibility 
assigned, namely, the Office of the Secretary. 

1 should like to add a further word of explanation and emphasis to 
what the Secretary has said about the desirability of authoriziy 
limited degree of fiscal flexibility to the new Department by includ 
appropriation language permitting, where necessary for efficieney and 
economy, transfers of smail sums between appropriations. 

Senator Tuyr. In connection with the request for authority 
transfer money within the Department, I am wondering if the Depa: 
ment would use this authority to reestablish positions in programs 
previously disallowed by the Congress. That I know is one questio; 
that will come up, because there will immediately be the questior 
raised in the minds of many that permissive language in the re ort fo 
the transfer of funds might make it possible to establish some functio 
which Congress has at some time criticized and had absolutely denied 
funds for. 

That is a very serious question, and I foresee the many questions 
that may be asked. I am just seeking for positive information and 
positive assurance that the funds will not be used for the purpose of 
putting into the administrative functions, some activity that had at 
one time or another been denied by a denial of congressional funds. 

Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, do you have in mind any specific disal- 
lowance or disallowances that I could talk to or about? 

Senator Tuyg. No, 1 donot. I would rather have you explain just 
what you mean by that very statement about the permissive language 
in the report allowing the transfer of funds. 

I was just hoping that you would be able to set forth some specific 
types of examples of where such transfers would be highly desirable 
and be beneficial to the overall administration of that fund. 

Mr. Mitxs. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of things which we 
now foresee previously. There is, for instance, the security matter 
that I mentioned earlier and the probability that the amount of 
funds required will be larger than the amount included in this budget, 

We also are faced with situations where large and heavy terminal- 
leave payments arise in small appropriations, and we have to pay for 
them. 

TERMINAL-LEAVE PAYMENTS 


Senator Tuynr. I might remark that if there had not been terminal- 
leave funds available we probably would not have had any abuses 
such as we have had reported to us recently in the public press. | 
certainly would not write language into a report that would permit 
you to take from other funds to pay such outlandish terminal-leave 
payments as were reported recently in the press. If that is what you 
have in mind, I fear that you are not apt to get that permissive lan- 
guage in the report. 
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Mr. Mires. Mr. Chairman, we are faced with this kind of situation: 
When terminal-leave payments have to be made by law, it is a man- 
datory requirement. ‘Then we are short of funds to fill the positions. 

For example, the Secretary right now, today, is in a very diffic ult 
position in respect to the business of filling the vacancies of the Under 
Secretary, the two Assistant Secretaries, and a special assistant to the 
Secretary. If all of those jobs had been promptly filled some weeks 
or months ago, we would have been in desperate fiseal circumstances. 

Senator Toys. Is that because of the terminal leave collected due 
to the fact that they had much unused vacation time? 

Mr. Miuss. Yes, sir; and the law requires the payments. 

Senator THyr. And the law also has been quite specific that there 
should be a limited amount of annual leave accumulated; is not that 
true? 


RECENT AMENDMENTS REGARDING ACCUMULATION OF LEAVE 


Mr. Mixes. Recent amendments to the appropriations acts have 
limited the accumulation in any recent vear. But these accumulations 
were acquired in earlier years, and the law makes it incumbent upon 
us to pay whatever is the entitlement of the officials who resigned. 

So that we have absolutely no choice, Mr. Chairman, but to pay 
those. It is required by law. Then we are faced with a desperate 
situation. 

Senator Turn. There is a request for four new positions in Planning 
and Statistics. If that is not provided by the Congress would the 
Department consider providing for this by a transfer authority? 

Mr. Mires. Do you mean if the Congress were to specifically deny 
it in this budget? 

Senator Turn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mites. We certainly have no desire to circumvent the will of 
the Congress by the use of this transfer of authority, I assure you of 
that. 

But I also ask for your sympathetic consideration of that planning 
and statistics item because I believe that the amount of money that 
can be saved by that kind of assistance will far outweigh the amount 
of money that is required for the salaries of those people. 

I would just like to take a moment to explain to you something out 
of my own background in that connection. 

I worked at the Bureau of the Budget for a good many years. One 
of the areas that I found that seemed to me to be the most neglected 
area of Government was the business of following up on laws which 
had been enacted by the Congress to make sure that those laws 
actually were achieving the purposes which the Congress intended that 
they should achieve. 

GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


Now, when the GI bill of rights was originally enacted, it was the 
furthest from the Congress’ thoughts that the law should be used to 
pay for the avocational training, actually just joy riding in airplanes, 
to the tune of $50 million or $100 million a year, which went on during 
the period following the war. 

Many GI veterans took advantage of what amounted to a loophole 
in the law. As a result of that situation, we in the Bureau of the 


30739—53 438 
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Budget—I spent many nights overtime working toward developin 
a report to the Congress which the President did transmit to th, 
Congress with a special request that the law be amended to eliminat: 
this kind of avocational training. 

The Congress acted on that and saved many, many millions 
dollars out of subsequent appropriations. 

I firmly believe, Mr. Chairman, in the business of having peopl 
available to develop necessary data to go into the question of whethy 
or not some of these programs are really being carried out in 
manner that the Congress basically intended. 

I have one further word about this transfer provision, Mr. Chairma 
In previous budgets which the Congress has acted on, in mai 
instances, what the Congress has cut out has been requests for 
creases in certain activities. In effect, what the Congress has sai 
was, “If you wish to do this, vou should find some way within vo 
existing approprie tion ; in other words, you have to absorb it. 

I would hope that there would be a distinction between thin 
which we have heretofore been instructed to absorb and things whi: 
the Congress has definitely indicated they did not want us to do 
because in respect to things that they definitely say they do not want 
us to undertake, we certainly would have absoutely no intention of 
using transferred funds to accomplish that sort of thing, Mr. Chairma: 

Senator Toyz. Thank you. You may now proceed with you 
general statement if you have not completed it. 


PERMISSION TO TRANSFER FUNDS 


Mr. Mixes. Since there is a 2-vear span between the formulatior 
of regular operating budgets in a department and the final expenditur: 
of the appropriation, it is almost always true that unforeseen situa 
tions arise. The need for funds in one appropriation may increas 
slightly while the need elsewhere may not be quite so urgent. Th 
small adjustments that are needed may pinch very acutely. It would 
seem eminéntly wise management to permit a reasonable degree o! 
flexibility to make small shifts between appropriations to take car 
of such unforeseen situations. 

Rather than take more of your time in an opening statement, | 
think it would be more profitable if I were to endeavor to answe 
vour questions. You will realize, I am sure, that in this statement 
I have, for obvious reasons, concentrated upon the points of increase 
I have not talked about the activities where no increases are requested 

This is to conserve your time, not to imply that these may be taken 
for granted. They, too, are of very great importance to the successful 
operation of the Department. 

We have a number of tabular comparisons which have been fur- 
nished you. I hope they provide you with the data you need. If 
not, we shall see that you are furnished whatever you wish. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present this 
statement. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, Mr. Miles. The questions have been 
asked as you proceeded with your statement, and there will be no 
further questions. 

Mr. Mixes. Thank you, sir. 
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Orrice OF FirL_p SERVICES 


STATEMENTS OF CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR; RUFUS E. MILES, 
JR., DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRATION; AND M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 


Salaries and expenses, [Division] Office of Field Services: For expenses neces 
sary for the [Division] 0 fice of Field Services [$1,835,000] &7.950.000. together 
vith not to exceed [$375 0003 $413,08 » be transferred from the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund: Prord That the Secretary may a . 
to this appropriation from approp fions of ce { tf organizations i 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfa cl ns ¢ may be necessa 


the regional office activities such on: 


EXPLANATION ¢ 


here is requested : amendm 
p a 


ws follows: ‘‘/ 


rom appropriattol ( 
Health, Education, and 
the regional office activiti if ch ¢ nent ranizatio 
The advance transfer of funds to the Office of Field Services wil 
program costs, such as communications charges, to be transferred to 


appropriation from constituents of the Department, so that such charges will 


be paid from one appropriation by regional offices. Without such authority 
every constituent must make an allotment available to each regional office 
numerous copies of vouchers must be submitted menthlv to constituent 


headquarters; and cash for each of the allotments must be sent to disbursing 


office. Payment of these and other housekeeping expenditures would be 
much simplified by the transfer provision 


{mounts available for obligation 
tual 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from 
“Salaries, Office of the Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency” $2, 023, 666 
“Salaries and expenses, Division of Service Operations 
Office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency” 305, 769 


Total obligations ‘ 2, 329, 435 2, 343, 000 


Note,— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources shown above are pursuant to the Labor-Federal 
Security Appropriation Act, 1954 


Obligations by activities 


i weadée (-1-) 
1953 estimate 1954 estimate Increase (+) or 
decrease 
Description 


Positions; Amount Positions; Amount Positions Amount 


Field services. 310 | $1, 343, 545 323 | $1, 401, 545 | +13 +-$38, BOO 
Grant-in-aid audits 108 706, 708 128 801, 708 +20 +95, 000 
State merit systems 19 ! 139, 747 19 139, 747 | 
' 
Total obligations 437 2, 210, 000 | 470 2, 343, 000 +33 +133, 000 


| . aT 


' In addition to this amount, $41,750 is being transferred from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Departanens of Labor, to cover the cost. of merit system services for the Bureau of Employment Security, 
under an agreement made in 1949 between the Department of Labor and the Federal Security Agency in 
the interest of economy and to avoid duplication of contacts with State agencies. The Department of Labor 
estimates for 1954 provide for transfer of this amount 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


lotal nun ber of permanent positions 
Average num ber of all employees 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Ol Persons! services z $1, 97 00 
02 Travel » 
03 ‘Transportation of things 3, 180 
04 Communicstion services 13, 000 
05 Kents and utilities 845 
06 Printing and reproduction 11, 070 11.070 
07 Other contractual services 000 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 2¢, 962 6, 962 
09 Equipment 9, 2 


15 Taxes and assessments 150 1M 


Total direct obligations 2, 210, 000 000 


Summary of new positions 


| 
. | ry ‘ 
Activity | Title rade Number |Gr 


} 
Field services . . Voucher examiner 
| Fiscal accounting clerk 
Clerk -. 
Appointment clerk 
| Payroll, time, and leave clerk 


Division of Grants-in-Aid Audits ‘ Auditor 


Total, Office of Field Services 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Toyz. The next item is for ‘Salaries and expenses, Office 
of Field Services.”’ The estimate for this item consists of a direct 
appropriation request of $1,930,000, which is an increase of $95,000 
over the 1953 appropriation, ‘and an estimate for transfer of funds from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, of $413,000, which is 
an increase of $38,000 over the 1953 transfer; for a total of $2,343,000, 
representing an increase of $133,000 over the 1953 available funds. 

This estimate calls for 470 employees, which is an increase of 33 em- 
ployees over the number currently on the rolls. 

Mr. Lund, I am glad to see you, sir. You may proceed with your 
statement. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lunp. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to make a brief background 
statement relative to the operation of the Office of Field Services of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Office was established by congressional directive in fiscal 1949, 
with responsibility for the general organization, integration, and evalu- 
ation of all field activities, “and in particular to assist the then head of 
the agency in the administration of its regional offices. More 
recently—1952—the Office was given the added responsibilities of 
operating the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits, the Division of State 
Merit Systems, and the Division of Surplus Prope rty Utilization—all 
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of which functions are performed primarily through the regional 
offices. 

The departmental office operates with a staff of 17 for the Division 
of Field Services. It functions to insure uniform application of De- 
partment policy in the field and to promote organizational and operat- 
ing efficiency among the twenty-odd field programs. It has major 
responsibility, for example, for the general supervision and direction 
of the personnel, supply, mail, files, payroll and related fiscal, space, 
communications, and other business ms inageme nt services for all 
the divisions under its ope ration. It develops, issues, and reviews 
all instructions to the field pertaining to operations and management, 
to insure proper coordination. It visits regional offices to assist 
regional directors in the operation of their offices. It prepares a weekly 
regional and field letter containing official instructions to field estab- 
lishments throughout the country. It conducts special studies on 
management activities and maintains staffing controls for the regions 
and for the divisions under its supervision at the departmental level. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 


The Department’s regional offices were also established in 1949, by 
congressional directive. At that time separate regional organizations 
were maintained by the Social Security Administration, the Public 
Health Service, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, comprising 
a total of more than 30 distinct offices, each with its own manage- 
ment and service organization, and without operating connection 


with one another. The House committee report on the 1949 supple- 
mental appropriation bill contained the statement that “there is 
absolutely no justifiable basis for each major bureau or segment of 
the Federal Security Agency with field activities, maintaining separate 
regional offices and staffs independent of each other. <A single set of 
regional offices functioning for the entire Federal Security Agency is 
certainly feasible, logical, and more economical than having numerous 
regional offices under the several independent bureaus.”’ 


CONSOLIDATION OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


It is my best judgment that the objectives of the Congress in 
ing this consolidation have been carried out in very large m« 
Under the present system the thirty-odd former offices are combined 
in 10 Department regional offices, each housed in 1 building, with 
uniform regional boundaries, and with all programs provided vor 
management services from a single central source. Each office is 
under the direction of a regional director who represents the Depa 
ment in the region, and who is re Spol sible for integration of ll 
gram activities and the carrying out of Department policy 
constituent units of the Department are represented on th« 
the regional office by regional representatives who have technical 
program responsibility. 

The integrated regional offices have been able to operate at an 
annual level of expenditure approximately half a million dollars below 
the level for the separate operations as conducted prior to- 1949. 
Efficiency of the centralized management services has been further 
demonstrated by their ability in recent years to absorb a one-third 
increase in workload without additional operating staff. 
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ONE-THIRD INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Senator Toye. Mr. Lund, what was the situation about a on 
third increase in the workload? What new functions brought that 
about? 

Mr. Lunp. There were a number of new functions added: for 
example, the water pollution program, the Hospital Construction 
Act, the expansion in the Office of Education, of its construction 
program, two separate and different amendments expanding old-age 
and survivors insurance and the public assistance program. 

Senator Tuyx. Prior to this time, in what manner and by whom 
had the water pollution been handled? 

Mr. Lunp. [t was nonexistent. It is as a result of new legislatio; 
enacted by the Congress. 

Senator Taye. In other words, no one had been concerned wit! 
or had the responsibility of checking on water pollution; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes. The Public Health Service had some responsi- 
bility in this area through its cooperation with State health depart 
ments, but there was no existing law that gave the authority to th 
Public Health Service, as now established. 

So that was an added new program by the Congress. 

Senator Ture. But the State health de partments still do the work 
do they not, of checking on water pollution? 

Mr. Lunn. Toa degree, yes, in cooperation with the Public Health 
ROR e. The Public Health Service makes initial studies and sur- 
veys, holds meetings in cooperation with other agencies responsible 
bs 4 i ives technical services to the States. 

It is really a cooperative arrangement between the Federal Goy 
ernment and the States. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. You may proceed with you 
statement. 

ADDITIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Lunp. Since the consolidation there have been added to th 
regional operation by congressional enactment the programs for water- 
pollution control, surplus-property utilization, and school assistanc: 
in federally affected areas. The old-age and survivors insurance law 
has been twice amended, calling for substantial increases in field staff 
to be serviced. 

Today the regional offices are servicing 11,333 employees with a 
staff of only 292 service employees, as compared with some 8,000 
serviced with a staff of 296 when the offices were originally established 
Output per employee in such measurable management functions as 
payrolling, voucher audit, and the like is substantially above th 
standard levels for such operations set by the Bureau of the Budget 
A recent survey of our total field operations indicates that we hav: 
been able to keep approximately current with our increased workload 
responsibilities by overtime work in all areas except that of records 
management activities. There, we are currently 4 man years behind 
disposal scheduled. 

Major gains have also been achieved in the objectives of integra- 
tion and more uniform operation of the Department’s varied program 
responsibilities. Under supervision of the regional director, falated 
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programs have been brought into much closer operating relation. 
Necessary contacts with the States in the grant-in-aid programs have 
been regularized and simplified. Through increasing decentraliza- 
tion of responsibility to the regions both the mznagment operations 
and services to the States have been speeded and given increased 
effectiveness. Greater uniformity in both formulation and applica- 
tion of policy has been accomplished. Much remains to be done along 
these lines, but the results which have been attained, in my belief, 
are widely recognized as indicating the success of this rather unique 
vovernmental experiment initiated by the Congress, of integrating 
in a single regional system the operations of a multiprogram agency 
such as the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 


Another program under our supervision is the Division of Grant- 
in-Aid Audits. 

The principal function of the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits is to 
audit annually grants-in-aid made to State agencies for the 25 grant- 
in-aid programs administered by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare through the Public Health Service, the Social 
Security Administration, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
the Office of Education. The audit is made to determine whether 
these grants were expended in accordance with applicable Federal 
and State laws for the purpose for which the funds were appropriated 
by the Congress. 

Approximately 93.3 percent of all funds appropriated to the Depart- 
ment are expended in grants-in-aid to States. Audits will be made 
this year on State expenditures of $2,400,000,000, more than one-half 
of which is from Federal funds. 

Audits are made on a test-check basis. The Division makes ap- 
proximately 2,280 audits in a fiscal year. Where good internal control 
exists the auditors examine a sample of transactions. If the auditor’s 
examination discloses errors or improper expenditures, he extends the 
percentage of his sample to 100 percent of the transaction. 

Senator Toye. That is in the State offices, is it? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. We have auditors in the State offices where 
the programs are large enough to justify full-time auditors. In the 
smaller States, we use an auditor probably for every two States, de- 
pending upon the workload in the area. 

Where disbursements are made by counties and other local subdi- 
visions, the audit must be made at the local level. There are approxi- 
mately 1,200 local units to which the auditors must travel to perform 
the audit function each year. 


SHORTAGE OF FIELD AUDITORS 


The main problem of the Audit Division in performing its function 
is the serious shortage of field auditors. To audit the 1953 expendi- 
tures requires 90 man-years of field audit staff time. Currently only 
72 man-years are available. The Division is 18 auditors short of 
enough staff to handle the current annual workload. 
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REQUEST FOR ADDITIONAL FIELD AUDITORS 


With the previous backlog of 20 man- roare as of July 1, 1952, this 
means a backlog of 38 man-years by July , 1953. To solve this 
wroblem, we are requesting an additional 2 field audit poetatos. 
E ven with this requested increase, Sonate the 1954 workload, 
would be 47 man-years behind on July 1, 1954, if expenditures con- 
tinue at present levels. 

Senator Torr. What is the final situation here? Will each su 
ceeding year find a request for increased personnel in the field? 

Mr. Lunn. No; I think not. 

Senator Toyz. You are asking, in this particular division, for 
people over the number currently on the rolls. Is it just going to be 
constant increase? The consolidation and reorganization were decid: 
upon in the anticipation that there would be brought about a great: 
efficiency in the administration. But, in spite of that, here comes a1 
additional request. 

Mr. Lunp. I think that my best answer to your question, Mr: 
Chairman, is that, for example, in 1948, in Social Security alone, they 
had over 200 auditors. We reduced the number of auditors very 
appreciably in the last few years, from 205 down to 103, in spite of 
additional programs. 

I think we just made an error in reducing too far. As a result of 
adding these new programs by the enactment of the Congress, wi 
are finding that it is impossible to keep up. 

I will make some further explanatory statements in my summary 

Senator THyr. You may proceed, Mr. Lund. 


AUDITS FOR SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Lunp. Audits for school and hospital construction projects 
must be made promptly so that contractors and vendors can be paid 
These audits, therefore, are given first priority with the result tha 
audits of the regular programs are delayed even more disproportion- 
ately than a staff shortage would indicate. 

Prior to the reorganization of the Federal Security Agency in 1948 
from 133 to 205 auditors were employed to perform audits for th 
Social Security Administration alone. From 1948 to June 1952 th 
audit staff was progressively reduced down to 108 persons to perform 
the total workload after reorganization for the Social Security Ad 
ministration, the Public Health Service, the Office of Education, and 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. In addition, there have bee: 
added by congressional action other new or expanded programs such 
as amendments to the Social Security Act, the hospital-construction 
program, and the school-construction program. It is estimated that 
in 1954 it will be necessary to audit 500 hospital-construction projects 
and about 700 school-construction units. 

The progressively increasing workload, continuing at the same tim: 
that the number of auditors available has been progressively reduced 
prsents a serious problem, and we solicit your consideration. 


RESULT OF FAILURE TO PERFORM AUDITS 


A failure to perform the audits on time places a strain upon State 
and Federal relationships. These delays also mean that program 
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bureaus and offices lack current information as to the problems of 
expenditures made from the grants and, therefore, cannot assure the 
Secretary, and the Secretary the Congress, that the funds are expended 
for the purposes for which they were appropriated. 

Senator Taryn. Do you find many violations on that score? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes; we find a considerable number of misinterpretations 
of regulations. I would say that we seldom find any overt or inten- 
tional act on behalf of the States to mak» improper expenditures for 
the programs. We recover about twice the amount of money per year 
that the audits cost the Government. 

But I think more important than the recovery item is the knowl- 
edge that the expenditure is being made in accordance with the intent 
of the Congress. 

Does that answer your question, sir? 

Senator Tuyr. How could they make a mistake in the interpretation 
of it? Would not the Solicitor in the Department give out a specific 
statement as to the intent of the law? 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And, if that general statement came out from your 
chief or from the Office of the Solicitor, how could they make a mistake? 
They could not help but read the Solicitor’s specific instructions, 
could they? 

Mr. Lunp. There are about 23 programs on health, education, 
and welfare. Expenditures are frequently made in educational pro- 
grams for special services that may not be covered under Federal law. 
They frequently will spend money in a Public Health unit in an are: 
also not covered by the law 

Senator TuHyr. You may proceed now, Mr. Lund. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AUDITING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Lunp. I would just like to summarize, if I may, with respect 
to the audit situation. 

When the agency was consolidated under congressional direction, 
we had 205 auditors im 1 unit alone. Since that time we have reduced 
down to 103, which we have currently, and we have increased our 
workload approximately 40 percent. 

The reason we are asking for consideration now is based on the 
fact that I think we attempted to be too economical and anticipated 
that we could do more than we actually could produce. I don’t 
believe we can introduce any further shortcuts without the risk of 
not doing the quality work that should be done. 

Therefore, we ask your consideration of that item 

Senator Ture. You gave us a very good explanation, Mr. Lund, 
of what you are faced with. 


DIVISION OF STATE MERIT SYSTEMS 


Mr. Lunp. The Division of State Merit Systems was established to 
carry out the responsibility under the Social Security Act and the 
Public Health Service Act, and the regulations adopted thereunder, to 
find that merit systems of personnel administration are provided for 
and are in operation in State health and welfare agencies receiving 
Federal grants-in-aid. The main function of the Division is to make 
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the necessary reviews of State personnel administration in the grants- 
in-aid State agencies and of the States governing provisions. 

These reviews are made against uniform standards. These stand- 
ards require substantial conformity with their provisions, the most 
important of which relate to (1) impartial administration of the merit 
system, prohibition of discrimination and prohibition of political 
activity, (2) plans of position classification and compensation, (3) 
employment in order of merit as determined by open competitive 
examinations, (4) promotion on merit, and (£) protection from removal 
without cause. 

The reviews of merit-system operations in State agency personne! 
administration are made by the Division’s 10 regional representatives 
Reports are prepared annually, covering each fiscal year, to the extent 
possible by the 10 regional representatives available to review more 
than 250 State agencies and 65 State merit systems. The Stat: 
agencies and merit systems participate in the reviews and cooperate 
in supplying factual data for the reports. The findings of the reviews 
and recommendations for corrections and improvements are submitted 
to the State agencies and merit systems. 

There is a continuous flow of new and revised provisions arising 
from State legislation, State agency reorganization, revision of position 
classification and pay plans, and numerous changes in State rules and 
regulations governing personnel administration which require prompt 
action. 

In response to State requests the Division serves as clearinghous: 
for the exchange of information on personnel practices among the 
States; renders technical training assistance to the States; assists in 
drafting of laws and regulations; and to a limited extent provides test 
material for positions common to the several States. In each of the 
last 2 years, the Division has fully or partially filled requests by the 
States for over 600 examinations. The holding of examinations helps 
screen out incompetent applicants and leads to the appointment of 
the best qualified. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Even though there has been no reduction in workload, we have 
continued operation with a two-thirds reduction in staff since 1948. 
Departmental positions have been reduced by more than half since 
1951. 

Here again, it may be that in our efforts to effect economies that we 
have gone too far. Currently we have sufficient funds to provide for 
only 5 secretaries for the 10 regional representatives. Reductions in 
staff have affected the quantity and undoubtedly the quality of our 
production. 

Currently, the Division’s ability to provide written test materials 
in response to State requests is not meeting the States’ needs. The 
Division is attempting to build up test materials by stimulating and 
pooling some production of test questions by State personnel as a 
cooperative Federal-State project. We are not at this time able to 
evaluate the results of this experimental project. A survey made in 
January 1953 indicates that no State merit system favors discontin- 
uance of the examination service. The State merit systems estimate 
that it would cost them an aggregate of $200,000 a year to develop 
for themselves the examination material which they are now fur- 
nished by the Division at an approximate cost of $25,000 per year. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO STATE MERIT SYSTEMS 


This program has contributed in a large measure to the stability 
of State merit systems. It has, I believe, forestalled proposals to 
blanket into the career service, personnel who have not qualified by 
examinations. 

ry’ > . 

[The accomplishments of the merit-system program can be reflected 
in part by the statement of the Council of State Governments in its 
report on Federal-State relation to the Hoover Commission, wherein 
they state: 

National insistence upon statewide merit system for particular programs has 
undoubtedly improved the administration of those programs 


The report further states that many civil-service agencies have 
been “strengthened and revitalized’”’ by the service rendered to them. 

The Division also performs these same functions for the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Department of Labor on a reimbursable 
basis for services and travel. This arrangement was effected to achieve 
economy and coordination and to avoid duplication of contact with 
State agencies. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, Mr. Lund. 


OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL 


STATEMENTS OF PARKE M. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL; ALANSON 
W. WILLCOX, ASSISTANT TO THE GENERAL COUNSEL; AND 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel: For expenses necessary 
for the Office of the General Counsel, [$387,500] $455,000, together with not to 
exceed $25,000 to be transferred from the appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses, 
certification and inspection services,’’ and not to exceed [$387,500] $405,000 to 
be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


i1mounts available for obligation 


1952 1953 1954 
actual estimate estimat 


Appropriation or estimate $387 $455, 000 
Reimbursement from non-Federal sources 387, 405, 000 
Reimbursement from other accounts $l, 25. 000 


Obligations incurred 806, 885. 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Salaries, Office of the General Counsel, Office of the 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency”’ 
“Salaries and expenses, Division of Service Operations, 
Office of the Administrator, Federal Security Agency”’ 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, 

Public Health Service”’ , 000 
“Salaries,expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute, 

Public Health Service’’- 2, 800 
“‘Mental health activities, Public Health Service”’ 2, 000 
‘Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute, 

Publie Health Service” , 000 
“Surplus property disposal, Office of the Administrator, 

Federal Security Agency”’ , 280 
“Salaries and expenses, Saint Elizabeths Hospital’ 3, 520 


Total obligations - 869, 478 | 24, 300 885, 000 


Notr.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are pursuant to the Labor-Federal Security 
Appropriation Act, 1954. 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1054 estin 


1. Supervisory and general legal services . $217, 578 

2. Departmental program services: 
(a) Public health ‘ 57, 940 57’, 677 
(5) Food and drug ‘ . -| 153, 402 131, 339 
(c) Old-age and survivors insurance 130, 572 | 148, 817 

(d) Welfare and eciucation 


74, 478 66, 082 
3. Regional and field 


235, 508 243, 736 


$176, 649 


Total obligations 869, 478 824, 300 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
~~ 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week b: 


Total personal services 
02 Travel 
08 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations 


New positions requested 


Title 


Il, Departmental program services 
(a) Public Health: 
Attorney 
Clerk-stenographer 


lotal 
(6) Food and Drug 
Attorney 
Do 
Clerk-stenographer 
Total. . 
OAST: 
Attorney 
Do 
Do 
Clerk-stenographer-. 


Total 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Toyz. The next item is the “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the General Counsel,’ for which we have an estimate calling for an 
appropriation of $455,000, a transfer from the OASI trust fund of 
$405,000 and a transfer of $25,000 from the Food and Drug Admin 
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istration, for a total of $885,000, to provide for 142 positions, which is 
an increase of 12 over the number provided by the 1953 allowance. 

The direct appropriation estimate is $43,200 more than was appro- 
priated in 1953, and the estimate for transfer from the OASI trust 
fund is an increase of $17,500 over the 1953 transfer. 

The estimate for transfer from the Food and Dru: Administration 
is unchanged from the current year’s transfer. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Srepruens. Mr. Chairman, just before Mr. Willcox proceeds 
he is the former General Counsel of the Agency, I want to Say that 
Mr. Banta, the New General Counsel, prepared a short statement 
He has a mean cold and can hardly speak, and I believe it would b 
appropriate to have the statement incorporated in the record just 
before Mr. Willcox proceeds 

Senator Toye. You may have that statement mecorporated in the 
record, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF PARKE M. Banva, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT 01 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


\ir. Chairman and members of the committee, I beeame General Counsel h 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare at the time of its creation on 
April 11, 1953. I have not had time to do more than take a look at the general 
outlines of the job and of the estimate that is before your committee. I have beer 
impressed with both the magnitude and diversity of the responsibilities involved 
connection with all the legal work of this new executive department 

I am sure you know that my knowledge of the budget for the Office of General 
Counsel as it is now presented, is very limited. Mr. Willcox, the former Genera 
Counsel of the Federal Security Agency, is here and I want him to tell you what 
our requirements are, based upon his experience 

| want to say, however, that all I ask for is sufficient funds to enable us t 
good job for this new Department. I cannot of my own knowledge translat« 
general principle into terms of dollars and cents, because I have not yet seen 
enough of the workload in the office. I can only assure this committee of my 
tention to do the best job I can with the funds which are to be made availabl 


Senator Toyz. You may proceed, Mr. Willcox. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wiuicox. Mr. Chairman, the Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare comes into being with a smaller legal staff than the 
Federal Security Agency had at any time in its history. I sincerely 
hope that this committee and the Congress will allow the increases 
that have been recommended, in order that the Department may 
have the advantage of more adequate service at certain points where 
it is critically needed. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The appropriation requested is $455,000, together with $405,000 
to be transferred from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
and $25,000 from the fees collected for certification services, Food and 
Drug Administration. The requested increases amount to $60,700 
as follows: An increase of $16,000 or 4 positions, in Old-Age and Sur 
vivors Insurance funds; $21,130, or 5 positions, for Food and Drug 
work 
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Senator Tarr. What is going to be the nature of the work of these 
people in these five new positions, who will be engaged in the Food 
and Drug work? 

Mr. Witucox. One will be in the Pleadings Branch which prepares 
the cases in the initial stages that go into court. The others will be 
partly in the work on the food standards and partly the helping th 
Department of Justice handle the contested enforcement cases. 

As you know, the main operation there is enforeement through the 
courts, and these are the attorneys who are helping to conduct that 
litigation. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Wiiucox. $15,520, or 3% positions, for Public Health Service 
and St. Elizabeths Hospital work; $4,280, or one-half position, for 
surplus property work; and $3,770 for several minor items. Of the 
total increase requested, $43,200 is in our regular appropriation and 
$17,500 in the old-age and survivors insurance transfer. 

Although the legal work of the Department is, as I believe it ought 
to be, centralized in the office of the Secretary, a great part of it is 
attributable to one or the other of the particular programs for which 
the Department is responsible. Thus, of the 91 attorneys asked for in 
fiscal year 1954, 45 are for legal work of the old-age and survivors 
insurance system, 20 for Food and Drug work, 8 for Public Health 
Service work, and so on. There are several units of the Department 
such as the Bureau of Public Assistance, to which only one attorney 
can be assigned full time. 

Let me turn now to the specific increases requested : 


RISING OASI WORKLOAD 


The rising old-age and survivors insurance workload of our offic 
represents chiefly the emergence of several basic problems inherent 
in the 1950 and 1952 amendments of the Social Security Act, and also 
in some part the mounting volume of litigation to review the deter- 
minations of individual benefit claims. As indicated more fully in 
our written justifications, such matters as the determination of 
“substantial services’ in connection with self-employment earnings 
the interrelationships of old-age and survivors insurance with othe: 
benefit systems, the constantly expanding agreements for coverage of 
State and local public employees, and the interpretation of some of the 
difficult definitions demand comprehensive and continuing legal 
analysis. 

As a result of liberalized coverage provisions and benefit amounts, 
moreover, new court actions to review benefit decisions have risen 
from 31 in the fiscal year 1952 to 34 for the first 9 months of fiscal 
1953, or an annual rate of 45. 

Each of these cases requires the preparation of extensive materials 
for the use of the Department of Justice in order that the court may 
be fully informed of the legal reasons for the administrative decision, 
and to guard against eee court decisions based on inadequate 
understanding of this complex law. 

Even if there is no further increase in the rate at which new cases 
come in, the impact of the increase in workload will be delayed by the 
delay in reaching cases in court, and will be increasingly felt in fiscal 
1954. 
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INCREASE FOR FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


In the case of our Food and Drug Division, the requested increase 
is simply for the purpose of enabling us to keep abreast of the enforce- 
ment work of the Food and Drug Administration. 

Senator Ture. The enforcement work in the Food and Drug 
Administration is of what type, for instance? 

Mr. Wituicox. If the Food and Drug Administration finds mis- 
branded or adulterated foods or drugs, their procedure is to recommend 
to our office the preparation of a libel for condemnation. 

Senator Ture. Does it go into the restaurants? 

Mr. Wittcox. Not primarily. It is food, of course. They are 
primarily interested and concerned with food moving in interstate 
commerce. 

OLEOMARGARINE IDENTIFICATION 


Senator Toye. But does not the Food and Drug Administration 
have the question of whether restaurants are properly identifying 
oleomargarine, as to whether it is oleomargarine, or butter? Is that 
one of their responsibilities? 

Mr. Wiiuicox. That is one of their responsibilities, Mr. Chairman, 
that is true. 

Senator THyr. What are you doing in that field? 

Mr. Witicox. We have had a few cases in that field. I don’t, at 
present, have the information as to just how many cases have been 
referred to our office. 1 think it has been very few so far, because the 
Food and Drug Administration has been attempting, as | understand 
it, to do largely an educational job in that area at the outset. 

Senator T'Hyr. But they have a law to enforce, do they not? 

Mr. Witucox. They have a law to enforce. 

Senator Tuy. How long are they going to keep on educating them? 

Mr. Wiiucox. I don’t know. 

I should really refer that question to Mr. Crawford, Mr. Chairman, 
We get the cases that they develop. 

Senator Tuyr. The law is specific. In other words, a restaurant 
must state specifically for the benefit of the customer whether it is 
oleomargarine that is being served. 

Mr. Wiitucox. That is right, sir. 

Senator Toys. Therefore, I raised the question as to what you are 
doing in that field. You cannot go on indefinitely just educating 
them. 

Mr. Wiiicox. Unless Mr. Stephens would care to comment on 
that, I can only say that we don’t get into the case until the Food 
and Drug Administration refers it to our office. I know there have 
been relatively few references thus far. 

Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion attempts to enforce the law the best they can. ‘The inspectors 
do the actual restaurant inspection, which is more or less part of 
their daily life. 

In other words, if a man is at work at the docks, he goes to lunch 
at some restaurant and checks into the matter. Each of the in- 
spectors has a very simple device by which he can take a pat and 
test it very quickly and see whether or not it is butter. 

Senator Toyz. What are they finding? 
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Mr. Srepuens. They are not finding very many. Most of them 
are serving butter. 

Their trouble has been, Mr. Chairman, in finding these fly-b 
nighters who are buying oleomargarine in big quantities and putting 
butter wrappers around it and selling it for butter. The por 
restaurant man, of course, is not responsible for that. 

Senator Tuyx. I note in the paper that there have been a fev 
that have been doing that. 


NEW YORK CASE CITED 


Mr. SrepHens. They had a case, I believe, in New York recent), 
where they went so far as to actually have to measure the building 
because oleomargarine was going in and butter was coming out, 
and they could not find just by casual inspection where they wer 
doing it. There was a concealed section of the building. 

Senator Tuyn. Of course, there is, in that same law, the specifi: 
responsibility upon the Food and Drug Administration to determine 
whether there is served in restaurants oleomargarine without propel 
labeling and without proper notice. 

Mr, Srernens. And shaping. 

Senator Tuy. Exactly. 

I am just wondering if the Food and Drug Administration is en 
deavoring to enforce that particular part of the law. 

Mr. SrerHens. This as far as the staff and people would permit, 
L would say, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

Senator Tuyx. Of course, that is an alibi. You could always say 
staff and people. But the question is simply that, while you have 
increases here for additional personnel, I do not find much of any 
reference made to that specific food inspection and what your en- 
deavors are to comply with the intent of Congress was it as writter 
in the specific laws. 

Mr. Srepuens. Their original thinking when the law was passed 
Mr. Chairman, was to give it a lot of study. They brought all their 
field people in on it, counted the restaurants in the country, and they 
actually believed that to properly enforce the law would require a 
considerably greater number of inspectors, and they proceeded to 
present a budget. We got over to the Bureau of the Budget in the 
first year with a $900,000 item. 

It got cut down to $600,000 and, in the final markup, to $400,000 
When it came out of Congress, there was very little of it left. 

Senator Toyz. But you did have $400,000, did you? 

Mr. Sreruens. No, sir. We got, as I remember, less than $100.000 
finally on all the oleo work. 

Senator Taye. Have you put men to work on that item of the 
appropriation? 

FIELD INSPECTORS 


Mr. Sreruens. Not specifically for oleo. It is my understanding, 
as a matter of fact, they don’t have inspectors specifically for anything 
like spinach or oysters or butter. All of their inspectors are general- 
ists, and all of their inspectors do some oleo work. 

Senator Toyz. You have inspectors out in the field doing the food 
inspection, and they can just as well concern themselves with that 
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specific question as me ’y concern themselves with any other misuse or 
violation of the Food and Drug Act. 

I know that in the States an inspector just goes out of the office and 
does not confine himself to a loaf of bread or confine himself to an item 
of baked goods. They take the entire question of foods, whether 
it is butter or bread or pastry or restaurants. 

That is just a routine inspection as they go down through the cit, 
and among the different establishments 

Therefore, every inspector now engaged in food inspection could 
just as well give some thought and consideration to the question of a 
violation of the law as regards serving oleomargarine in restaurants 
and representing it as being butter. 

Mr. Srepuens. That is exactly the reap HC I meant to convey, 
Mr. Chairman, when I said — — do it in connec tion with thei 
regular work. In other words, if he is going down to look at some 
questionable i item and he goes Sete ‘re near a restaurant, he goes 
in and makes an inspection, and ac tually secures a pad of it and tests it. 

Senator Turse. Therefore, the $100,000 would go a long, long way 
because you have the inspectors in the field. They are in there doing 
routine inspection all the time. 

That was the one reason why Congress did not grant any such 
huge sum as was first requested, because it would be just one little 
item in the regular routine inspection. 

Mr. Srerxuens. | would like to get an insert at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, an analysis of how much their total. It can be seg 
mented 

Senator Ture. I would like to have it shown in here because that 
is one specific question of the law; and, in view of the present status 
of the dairy economy and the butter market, I think it behooves us 
to make certain that if the law intends that a restaurant is to pub- 
licize for the consuming public if they are serving oleomargarine, if 
there is any violation of that, | think we have a responsibility, as has 
the Food and Drug Administration, to make certain that that: law is 
not violated. 

Mr. SrerHens. I will get a general statement with a detailed 
statement as to the amount. 

Senator Tuye. Thank you. 

(The information requested is included on p. 690.) 

Senator Ture. You may proceed, Mr. Willcox. 


BACKLOG OF ENFORCEMENT CASES 


Mr. Witucox. It is obviously inefficient to develop enforcement 
cases merely to have them pile up in our office. The most strenuous 
efforts of the present staff have not succeeded in preventing the 
accumulation of serious backlogs. 

We have also been unable to keep pace with the food-standards 
work of the Administration. The unavailability of attorneys to pre- 
pare for and participate in the hearings required by law and to work 
on the resulting records, often very extensive, have slowed down 
seriously the whole administrative program in this area. 

Finally, we are convinced that a strengthening of our staff will 
lead to savings through intensive use of the new discovery procedure. 
A sampling in a few cases has indicated that the need for trial, costing 


80739—53———-44 
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from $1,000 up to $40,000 or more per case, can be eliminated in at 
least one-third of our contested cases. Extension of this experiment, 
which the requested increase would make possible in some degree, 
promises substantial savings. 


VARIOUS OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC HEALTH DIVISION 


Our Public Health Division consists at present of only five and 
one-half attorneys to perform all the legal work for the large and 
diverse operations of the Public Health Service and St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. We are asking for two and a half more. The increase 
would be distributed over several areas of work. 

The speed of modern travel and increased foreign travel and trade 
create new dangers of the spread of epidemic diseases which call for 
adaptation of foreign quarantine regulations in the light of latest 
scientific knowledge; similar factors affect the field of interstate regu- 
lation. 

In the field of research grants the problem of preserving the legal 
availability of patentable inventions arising in the course of the 
research is being worked out with universities and other research 
institutions. 

In the field of Federal-State relations there is an unmet demand for 
technical legal advice in utilizing recently developed scientific tech- 
niques and procedures in the preparation and enforcement of publi: 
health statutes, ordinances, and regulations. 

Examples are the fields of water-pollution control, vital statistics 
hospitalization of the mentally ill, milk and food control, shellfish 
sanitation, municipal and rural sanitation, control of trichinosis 
through treating of garbage fed to swine. The recent identification of 
more than 100 potential sources of interstate pollution has raised 
pressing legal problems under the Water Pollution Control Act. The 
hospital survey and construction program calls for legal advice both on 
specifie projects and on general problems arising as the program 
matures. 

Our Public Health Division also advises on the accountability of 
grantees for expenditure of Federal funds, and of matching funds 
where required under the numerous grant programs of the Publi 
Health Service, also on the liability of foreign shipowners and certain 
categories of patients, including their estates, under various statutory 
provisions applicable to the Service and to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
At the present time, we are pressing a claim of $10,000 against a 
foreign shipowner; also a claim of $6,000 against the estate of a 
deceased patient at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

I will not take your time to discuss in detail the other items re- 
flected in our budget estimate, as set forth in our written justification 
There is one other point, however, on which I wish to say a few words 


CIVIL SERVICE JOB CLASSIFICATION FINDINGS 


Since the hearings before your committee last year, there has been 
a decision of the Civil Service Commission Board of Appeals and 
Review, to the effect that the job of the head of one of our divisions 
is properly classified at GS-15, the job of his chief assistant at GS-14, 
and the jobs of his branch chiefs at GS-13. Since that decision was 
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rendered, however, there has been an important reorganization of the 
office. 

The number of divisions has been reduced from 6 to 5, and the 
number of departmental jobs in grades GS-15, GS-14, and GS-13 
has been reduced from 30 to 24. Mr. Banta will, of course, wish to 
study the organization of the office and its grade structure, and | 
must obviously leave to him any further changes that he may find 
needed. 

In turning over the responsibility to him, I am leaving to him a 
staff, numerically small, but I believe of exceptional caliber. Our 
most serious lack is of junior supporting staff. 

You will note that the requested new positions are, except for one at 
GS-11, all in grades 9 and 7. If these increases are granted, the staff 
will be better balanced than it has been in some years. 

In closing my last presentation to this committee, I should like to 
record my earnest belief that in the functions that have been performed 
by the Federal Security Agency and are now to be carried forward by 
the new Department, a strong and effective legal staff is essential to 
good administration. I am confident that Mr. Banta will put the 
increases requested to the best possible use 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. 


Pustic Law 459—FrpEeraL Foop, Druae anp Cosmetic Ac’ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. SrerHeNs. Mr. Chairman, | found some very interesting infor- 
mation on that in the food and drug justifications on the oleomargarine 
which I can read for the record. 

Senator Ture. You may. 

Mr. Srernens. The Food and Drug Administration justifications 
state— 


Public Law No. 459, approved March 16, 1950, repealed the Federal taxes on 
oleomargarine and set up in the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act certain 
requirements covering the packaging, labeling, composition, serving, sale, or 
possession of the product. 

This project involves an estimated 525,000 public eating places, 60 oleomarga 
rine manufacturing plants, and about 650 oil mills and refineries whose products 
are partly used in the manufacture of oleomargarine. The regulatory provisions 
of the law include intrastate, as well as interstate, shipments of colored oleo- 
margarine. There were 17,930 inspections made of public eating places in 1952, 
while 112 inspections were made of oleomargarine factories, and 162 inspections 
of oil mills and ‘refineries. It is expected that about 15,000 public eating place 
inspections will be made in 1953 and 1954, and the same number of oleomargarine 
factories and oil mills will be inspected as in 1952. 

Based on percentages of time disclosed by the time and production reporting 
system it is estimated that approximately $168,000 of our total resources were 
used for this project in 1952 ($159,000 under general enforcement activity and 
$9,000 under general administration). The cost in 1953 and 1954 will be slightly 
less than in 1952. 


Senator THyzr. Have you any information as to the number of 
prosecutions or number of violations that were found? 

Mr. Srepuens. No, sir. I don’t have that in the statement. 

Senator Tuypz. | think it would be well if this report showed how 
many violations you found and what prosecutions there were, if any. 
Will you furnish that for the record if you can, sir? 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT REGARDING Work or Foop anp Drue ADMINISTRATION ON 1 
OLEOMARGARINE AMENDMENT TO THE FEDERAL Foon, Druc, anp Cosmet 


From the beginning of the oleomargarine enforcement program every | 
indicating the packaging or labeling of oleomargarine as butter which came to t 
attention of the Food and Drug Administration was investigated. Sinee all su 
“butterlegging’’ cases involve intent and fraud, it has been the policy of t} 
Administration to develop criminal prosecutions initially without any “‘edu¢ 
tional” or warning notice. This program has resulted in the filing of seven er 
inal cases. In most of these cases legitimate oleomargarine manufacturers ha 
aided the Government in acquiring evidence. Two of these cases have be« 
adjudicated, 

A case in Michigan resulted in a fine of $750 against 1 defendant and a fir 
$250 plus a suspended jail sentence of 1 year against the second defendant. 
case involved the sale of colored oleomargarine labeled as butter. The inve 
tion did not reveal the source of the oleomargarine but did disclose that 
defendants had purchased large quantities of butter wrappers from a Detr 
salvage dealer. 

The other case was in New Jersey and resulted in a fine of $1,000. It 
involved colored oleomargarine labeled as butter Investigation revealed 
the defendant had purchased over 25,000 pounds of colored oleomargarine and 
record of legal distribution could be produced. An illegal profit of over $10,0¢ 
was estimated. 

Extensive investigations are necessary to obtain the evidence in these ‘‘butt 
legging’ cases. Two of the pending cases illustrate the tvpes of operations 
may be encountered. Investigation of a large seale distribution of oleomar os 
as butter in New York revealed that the manipulation was performed in a el 
concealed basement room The Food and Drug Administration mainta ned 
24-hour watch on the premises and determined that large quantities of oleomar 
garine were going into the plant and large quantities of so-called butter were beir 
removed from it. A concealed room was discovered when inspectors measul 
the outside of the building and the inside and noticed there was a consideral 
difference in the measurements, All of the equipment for wrapping and repack 
the oleomargarine and labeling it as butter was found in the concealed room, T 
defendants in the case have entered a plea of ‘‘Not guilty” and the case is pending 
for trial. 

\ trade complaint that a Brooklyn firm was selling butter below the curre: 
market price led to an investigation which revealed that the ‘‘butter’’ in questior 
was in reality colored oleomargarine. It was found that the defendants in thi 
case had disposed of over 200,000 pounds of colored oleomargarine which they had 
purchased at 18 cents a pound and sold as butter at 78 cents a pound. 

In addition te the seven criminal prosecutions, injunctions have been obtained 
against two violators, permanently enjoining them from distributing colored 
oleomargarine not properly labeled in accordance with the oleomargarine amend 
ment. These injunctions culminated a survey of public eating places in Ne\ 
York City. A number of publie eating places that had been serving oleomarga 
rine discontinued the practice when the requirements of the law were called 
their attention. They then started serving “butter” obtained from a certair 
distributor. Reinspection revealed that the ‘butter’ was in fact a 50-50 mixtur 
of oleomargarine and butter. Inspection of the distributor disclosed that he was 
blending colored oleomargarine and butter. Six thousand six hundred and twent\ 
pounds of the blended product labeled ‘“‘66X’’ were found on the distributor’ 
premises and an additional 6,600 pounds of the same mixture were found in public 
storage. Injunctions were obtained against the distributor and the supplier of 
the oleomargarine used in the blending operation. 

The Food and Drug Administration also assisted in the prosecution of a “‘butter- 
legging’’ case in the State court of New York in which a fine of $21,200 was imposed. 

Inspection of public eating places began during the fall of 1950. Initially 
this was regarded essentially as an educational program to inform operators of 
publie eating places of the requirements of the new law and to point out to them 
violations observed in their establishments. Operators of public eating places 
visited were given a leaflet explaining the requirements of the law (copy attached 
Many of the public eating places inspected were found to be partially complying 
by serving oleomargarine in triangular pats but without other notice, or by dis 
playing notices without identifying the servings. Repeat visits were made of 
establishments found in violation. Where corrections had not been effected, or 
where flagrant violations were encountered initially, citations were issued and the 
violators were accorded hearings. 
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ind in 


As the program progressed the percentage of public eating places fo 
violation decreased, but the number of citations and hearings increased 


prosecution involving a pullic eating place in Rhode Island was instituted and 
resulted in the imposition of a fine of $10 by the Federal court. 

The extent of the regulatory activity and results of such activity are revealed 
in the following table: 


Fiscal year st half fiscal 


1952 1953 


Inspections made of public eating places 

Public eating places found to be serving oleomargarine without 
fully complying with amendment 

Percentage of public eating places inspected not fully comply- 
ing with amendment 

Formal hearings accorded 

Violations reported corrected as a result of 

Violations reported corrected as a result of fc 
hearing 

Total corrections reported 

Percentage of violations reported corrected 

Cases forwarded to General Counsel's Ottice f 

Injunctions 


! Preliminary figures for 6 months 


Those public eating places reported in violation but not reported correct 
listed for reinvestigation on a continuing schedule of inspection 


SurpLus Property DiIsposat 


STATEMENTS OF CHESTER B. LUND, DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICES; 
AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


A PPROPRIATION 


Surplus property disposal: For expenses necessary for carrying out the pr 
visions of subsections 203 (j) and (k) of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, relating to dispo f real and personal excess 
property for educational purposes and protection of public health, [$165,000] 
$255,000. 

imounts available for « 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements fr 


Total availabl 
Unobligated balan 
Obligations i 
Comparative transf 
General Counsel, 
Security Agency” 


Total obligations 


Obligations activities 
Surplus property dispos: 


1962... ‘i ded 5 ‘ $128, 4! 


1953 160, 720 
1954_ : 255. 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estir 


Total number of permanent positions 21 
Average number of all employees 15 


Average salaries and grades 

General schedule grades 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services 
Permanent positions $43, 491 $141, 698 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 360 547 
Payment to other agencies 14, 505 


Total personal services 108, 356 142, 245 
Travel 5, 948 11, 600 
Transportation of things 24 40) 
Communieation services 2, 006 4, 900 
Printing and reproduction 1, 000 
Other contractual services 44 

Payments to other agencies &, O92 
Supplies and materials 1, 121 475 
Equipment 1, 951 
Taxes and assessments 50 100 


Total obligations 12s, 402 140, 720 


Analysis of expenditures 
1942 actual estimate | 1954 estir 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $37; 667 $39, 858 
Obligations incurred during the vear 128, 492 165, 000 


146, 159 204, SAR 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 531 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 39, 85K 24, 858 


Total expenditures 125, 770 180, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations , 537 145, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 23 35, 000 


New positions requested 


‘ ‘ G S 
Activity and title Grade Number oe 
. Salary 


Surplus Property Disposal 
Chief, Compliance 
Regional representative 
Compliance officer 
Administrative aide 
Secretary (stenographer) 
Total, Surplus Property Disposal 


Senator Toye. The next item is “Surplus-property disposal,” for 
which we have an estimate of $255,000, and 46 employees, which is 
an increase of $94,280 and 17 employees over the 1953 appropriation 

Mr. Lund, I understand you are covering this item also. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed with your statement. 
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PURPOSE 


Mr. Lunp. The Federal Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949, Public Law 152, as amended by Public Law 754, 81st Con- 
gress, 2d session, assigned to the Federal Security Administrator 
now Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare-—three major re- 
sponsibilities in the field of surplus property: (1) determination of 
surplus personal property needed for educ ys and public health 
purposes, including research and allocation of that property to State 
agencies for distribution to educational and public health institutions; 
(2) disposal of surplus real property for educational and public health 
purposes, subject to the approval of the Administrator of the General 
Services Administration; and (3) protecting interests and rghts 
reserved to the United States wie the terms and conditions of 
transfers made for educational and public health services under Pub- 
lic Law 152 and under a number of prior laws—Surplus Property Act 
and amendments—including recapture of property for use during 
national emergencies. 

WORKLOAD 


During the first 6 months of the fiscal year 1952 property amounting 
to $17,459,000 acquisition cost was allocated to State agencies. 
During the same 6-month period for 1953, $28,145,000 of personal 
property was allocated. It is anticipated by the General Services 
administration that there will be $200,200,000 of surplus property for 
disposal in 1954, of which approximately $75 million will be available 
for donation to health and educational institutions. 


TYPES OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Senator Ture. What type of property will this surplus property be? 

Mr. Lunp. This property includes almost every type of item that is 
in school use. It includes tables, desks, machine tools, hand tools, 
woodworking equipment, cafeteria equipment; even yardage goods 
that can be used and made into curtains, old uniforms remade by 
domestic science classes, sheet metal that is taken and used in the 
manufacture in the schools for small items, agricultural equipment. 

Senator Tuy. Does this surplus property come from the military 
establishments? 

Mr. Lunp. It comes primarily from the military, but the law 
provides that it shall come from all executive Government depart- 
ments. 

Does that answer your question? 

Senator Ture. It does. 

Mr. Lunn. Our estimate this year is an increase of approximately 
50 percent over the estimates of 1953. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1952, $9,826,515 acquisition cost of land and buildings were 
transferred; 61 properties were transferred from one institution to 
another; and 28 new transfers are now pending. This is an increase 
of 35 percent over real property transfers during the previous year. 
The number of compliance cases requiring investigation and action 
by this division have reached a backlog that will require a minimum 
of 2 years to complete. Many new cases have come to our attention 
as a result of the investigation made by the General Accounting Office 
of 21 State agencies. 
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Practically all of these cases involved property transferred under 
other laws and by other agencies in years previous to the assignment 
by Congress of the responsibility to this division under Public Lay 
152. Fifteen cases have been referred to the Department of Justic: 
for legal action. We are currently in the process of investigating 
many other cases which also may need to be referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Our basic problem here is that in relation to the 
workload for allocation of both personal and real property our staff 
is inadequate. A summary of our anticipated workload for 1954 
follows: 

Anticipated donations for health and education_-_-_- ~~ --_- .... $75, 000, 000 
Anticipated real property transfers__................-..-..--... 12, 000, 000 
Anticipated number of compliance cases : a 3, 000 
Anticipated recapture of real property installations - - - 30, 000, 000 


Anticipated recovery of personal property - - - - as 4, 000, 000 
Anticipated cash collections fiscal 1953... -- 1, 750, 000 


I especially wish to invite the attention of the committee to the 
cash collections affected thus far this year to the benefit of the account 
of the Government in compliance and transfer actions which total now 
in excess of $1,750,000. In my statement to the committee last year 
in justifying the allocations of funds, I stated that we would expect 
during 1953 to effect collections five times the amount of our budget. 
This has been accomplished. In fact, it has reached 10 times and 
more than the actual allocation. 


RECAPTURE OF PROPERTY IN THE INTEREST OF THE GOVERNMENT 


During the past fiscal year $58,516,000—acquisition cost—of rea 
property installations were recaptured for Government use becaus« 
of the national emergency. Also during the past fiscal year this depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Munitions Board has recaptured ma- 
chine tools, electronic and other equipment needed for defense con 
tracts having an acquisition cost of $4,625,000. This item alone has 
saved the Government $2% million or 10 times the cost of our last 
year’s operation. 


ABROGATION OF RESTRICTIONS ON REAL PROPERTY 


Real property installations which were transferred by the Wa 
Assets Administration and other units of the Government were trans- 
ferred on the basis that the property be used only for educational or 
health purposes for a period of 20 years and were not to be sold, 
leased, or otherwise disposed of without the concurrence of this depart- 
ment. For various reasons, many of the institutions now find it 
necessary to abrogate these restrictions by payment to the United 
States of established fair value of the property at the time of the 
transfer. 

An example case of this type of transaction is where a former 
industrial plant transferred to the school at a fair ae of $213,794 
has to be demolished because it lies in the route of a new highway 
It, therefore, becomes necessary for the school to sell the building, to 
the State highway department and pay the fair value of this property 
to the Treasurer of the United States. 

Twenty cases of a similar nature are eens pending. These 
cases require painstaking analysis of the Government’s interest, and 
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cost considerable of both travel and staff time. In some imstances 
institutions find that they cannot put the total property acquired to 
proper health or educational use. 

This department then attempts to reevaluate the utilization, draft 
new contracts with the institutions, and sell the balance of the tracts 
to the highest bidder for the account of the Government. This pro- 
cedure entails extensive negotiations, reappraisals, review of bids, 
drafting of deeds, or leases, prior to final conclusion of the case 

We believe these procedures are of importance. It makes possible 
an evaluation of educational or health utilization and places back onto 
tax rolls properties not essential for health and education. It is the 
belief of this department that an adequate budget should be provided 
in order that all properties of significance may be recaptured in rela- 
tion to their utilization and its potential receipts back to the 
Government. 

AIRPLANES 


One thousand one hundred and thirty -five airplanes of various 
types were disposed of by the War Assets Administration for educa- 
tional purposes. Several hundred cases now require action by this 
Department to protect the interest of the Government. Because of 
the increased value of air equipment and planes, commercial concerns 
are finding ready market for these old aircraft in foreign countries 
where they are being used for cargo purposes 

Our findings are that many of these planes have been sold illegally 
by institutions to secondhand dealers who have realized tremendous 
profits by resale. This past year we have developed a procedure 
whereby institutions are permitted to sell the planes only on adver 
tised bids whereby the net proceeds except for advertising and inc!- 
dental costs, are paid to the Government 

Here, again, our compliance problem in investigating these cases is 
exceedingly great. Where illegal disposals have already been effected, 
thorough investigations must be made prior to taking action. In the 
two most recent bases that we have settled, we have recovered $10,500 
to the account of the Government. 


SUMMARY 


In general, it is believed that this program serves educational and 
health institutions effectively by creating a secondary utilization for 
Government surpluses that would otherwise be disposed of 
gains. The program makes possible the clearing out of Government 
warehouses, thereby reducing rental costs. 

In addition, the program, as currently operated, is returning to th 
Government in cash receipts many times more than its administrativ: 
costs. Not only does this program profit the Government but it 
expands in needed areas educational and health facilities Many 
vocational schools have been almost fully equipped, and others have 
been able to expand their programs of education which they would 
otherwise not have been able to do. 

Because of the heavy backlog of compliance responsibility that has 
been transferred to this agency under Public Law 152, we are unabl 
with our present staff to carry out the functions that we have beer 
assigned. 


at smal 
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In appearing before the committee last year, I stated that I was 
concerned that the agency would come in for criticism and that th: 
Federal Government itself would come in for criticism because we did 
not have an adequate staff to handle the work volume. The sam 
situation continues to exist. 

I would also like to invite the attention of the committee to the fact 
that some of the criticism leveled against the Government’s disposal! 
programs result from a number of the early laws which made it possib|. 
for schools and health institutions to make outright purchases on a 
discount basis or receive property without restriction. 

The public, therefore, frequently feels that when schools or health 
institutions have acquired properties and have sold them at a profit 
the institutions have taken advantage of the intent and purpose of 
the program. It is our contention that, in the vast majority of cases 
we have investigated, the institutions have utilized the property in 
accordance with the laws under which the “y Were acquired. 

Obviously, in a program that has made donations to more tha: 
100,000 institutions throughout the country, there will be som: 
trouble spots. This Department has during the last year issued 
new and more restrictive requirements in order to avoid most of th: 
problems of the past. 

While we actually need more money in order to do this job effec- 
tively, we are requesting only a small increase in order to stay within 
the budget ceiling. The requested $255,000 will permit expansion 
of the staff in 7 of our regional offices to a skeleton staff in th: 
other regional offices. We ‘solicit vour consideration of our problems 
in the conduct of the responsibilities we have been assigned. 


BACKLOG OF PENDING CASES 


Senator THyr. Have you any cases pending that you have been 
unable to reach because of your lack of staff? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir; we do have. We estimate we have 3,000 cases 
that need some further checking. 

We cannot say that all of those will develop any return to the 
Government, but we estimate that it should return roughly, if all of 
those cases could be followed up next year, around $1 million to 
$1,700,000. 

When we get those cleaned up, of course, the returns thereafter 
will not be as great. 

Senator Tarr. Why do you say the returns will not be as great? 
There will be surplus equipment; will there not? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes; there will be. But I say that for two reasons 

There are 16 old property laws on the statutes under which propert) 
was previously given out. We inherited all the backlog of compliance 
cases for many of those old laws. We have to run them down and 
find out whether we have the responsibility, or whether we do not 

After we have cleaned up the backlog, in a 2-year period on 
increased appropriation, we would not have as many new cases 
because we have tightened up the rules and regulations. We contend 
that our compliance cases will go down. 
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REAL PROPERTY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Another thing I think the committee would be interested in is the 
responsibility that we have in real property. We have compliance 
responsibilities for $683 million worth of real estate. We have two 
people to review and to check and to follow through on that in the 
central office. 

Senator Tuyrt. Where did you get all this real property? 

Mr. Lunp. That is real property that has been declared surplus 
and transferred to universities, colleges, and other health institutions 
throughout the country. that was in the Governments’ hands as a 
result of the Second World War. 

What has happened is this. I can be specific. In the early days, 
one institution received 3,000 acres of land, supposedly as an agricul 
tural unit, but which actually has not been operated as an agricultural 
unit. When they leased part of it, we stepped in and collected the 
rent. 

My proposal is to reevaluate all of these holdings that the Govern 
ment has, give to the schools that which they can use in a sound 
educational program, take the balance of that tract, sell it off to the 
public interest, and return the money to the Treasury 

By doing that, you will accomplish two things. You will have a 
much better utilization program; you will return money to the 
Government, and the State in which it is located will have that 
property again for tax rolls. 

Senator Toye. However, that means that you probably have an 
installation of a defense plant, an ammunition arsenal, or whatever it 
might be, and the physical structure is standing there. So that all the 
adjacent land would be needed if the arsenal were put back into opera- 
tion, and that was the land which you have surrendered under an 
agreement with educational institutions to be used for experimental 
purposes. 

If you must reae tivate the arsenal you are going to have to have 
those lands; are you not? And, if you have sold those lands, then you 
ure going to have to go back out and reappraise them and condemn 
the property and take it. 

We know from experience here recently where some properties hav: 
been sold, and then when the Government needed the property the 
price was $5 million for property which they had sold for $1 million as 
surplus property. 

Are you taking that into consideration? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. And in every case, before we take a single 
action, this is all cleared through all defense installations, through all 
the proper authorities. 


GOPHER ORDNANCE PLANT 


Senator Tuyr. Let me be specific. What about the Gopher ord- 
nance plant in Minnesota, right south of the Twin Cities? We know 
the University of Minnesota is using that real estate. Some of the 
best land in the country lies in it. We know the Gopher Ordnance 
Works is not precessing or manufacturing what it manufactured in 
World War IT because it has not been reactivated. 
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But the whole physical plant stands there and the land adjacent to 
it that was in use during World War II and is now under the contro! 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Whether the University of Minnesota uses all of that land for ex- 
perimental purposes, I do not know. However, they may be growing 
some crops there with which to feed the livestock which they have in 
their experimental plant in the university. 

What are you doing there at Dakota? 

Mr. Lunp. We have reviewed that situation. A portion of that 
land is used as you outlined. There are other areas of that farm 
tract where we should authorize the university to rent any tillabl. 
area that can produce where the farmers want to rent, but not to 
spoil the installation, because the Defense Department wants to 
maintain it. 

But I say we are not always getting adequate utilization, and if 
land can be put back into production and returned to the Federa 
Government, if for no other reason than to keep up that entire plant 
and maintenance costs—— 

Senator Taye. Thatis right. But if you sell that land at a sacrific: 
and then have to turn around and pay outlandish prices, as was 
reported to us in the past concerning another installation, that, of 
course, would not be a wise transaction on your part or that of any 
agency. 

THUNDERBIRD AIRFIELD 


Mr. Lunp. Let me be specific. Let’s take the Thunderbird Air- 
field down in Arizona. The Air Force has reviewed it. They have 
some permanent installations on it. They say that the land that 
they now have there is inadequate for present aircraft that they ar 
flying. 

They will never use the field again for any purpose insofar as they 
are able to ascertain. I think it would be better if we could get for 
the Government close to their original cost back and let that land 
go either onto the tax rolls or for an educational utilization. 

Senator Ture. How do you enter into the picture? I thought 
that was in the realm of General Services Administration. 

Mr. Lunn. We turn it back at that point where the educational 
utilization is not met. 

Senator Toyz. Have you been using it for educational purposes? 

Mr. Lunp. The school out there acquired it supposedly for an 
agricultural project. They found that large segments were under- 
lined with slate and that it was too expensive to develop. They did 
not have the budget to operate it. We requested that they return it 
to us. So now it is on our hands. 

Senator Taryn. What do you propose to do with it? 

Mr. Lunp. We will first circulate it to the educational institutions 
in Arizona to see if there is an educational use. If there is, then we 
would turn a portion of it to them. Then we would present the 
situation to GSA. 

GSA would do 1 of 2 things: Either they would authorize us to 
dispose of it, or they would take it to sell. 
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DUPLICATION OF GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


Senator Ture. That is what I would like to have completely 
defined, because here are two of you possib ly in < business of trying 
to dispose of surplus property, and it was the purpose and specific 
intent of Congress to dispose of surplus property under one agency so 
that there would be no duplication and overlapping of governmental 
supervision and expenditures. 

If you are in there canvassing all the educational institutions in that 
area—and I know it is going to require a great deal of time to make 
that finding—then when you get through with it, if you find that the 
educational institutions do not want the property, then you are going 
to try to negotiate a sale, and you have Ge neral Services down here 
equipped and staffed for the purpose of handling exactly that specific 
question. 

Mr. Lunp. We make allocations, Mr. Chairman, for health and 
educational purposes under the law. Only in a few cases, where we 
may have a man in that territory and GSA may not have that man 
and it is to the interest of the Government to save costs to ask 
to assist them in making a disposal, in those cases we do it. 

Senator Tuyr. What 1 am concerned with is that you may use a 
great number of man-days in the study and transaction of it. Then 
finally you decide that you are not going to have anything further 
to do with it and you turn it over to GSA. 

Then GSA goes on and uses up a great number of man-days to 
make another finding, on which you have already spent many a 
man-day before you finally gave them the project. 

That is what I want to make certain that does not happen. 

Mr. Lunp. It can’t happen, for the reason that GSA has the final 
authority, and we work with and through them. I think in the past 
year they have only authorized us to make a few sales where the title 
has remained in individual institutions. So that it isn’t a significant 
factor. 

If we had a man there who knew the situation and could handle it 
for them at a very little cost, we might do so. Otherwise, GSA has 
full responsibility. Our responsibility is the allocation to health and 
educational institutions. 

The point I was trying to make was that I wanted to be sure that 
the allocations for health and educational purposes were fully utilized 
to the best advantage of the Government. That is the only point I 
wish to make. 

WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Senator Tuyr. I am informed that there is one additional item 
which comprises only a language change. I shall place in the record 
at this point the appropriation estimate together with the explanatory 
statement appearing in the justifications. With this I don’t believe 
we will need testimony from the Department. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Working capital fund: [Vor the establishment of a working capital fund, t 
be available without fiscal year limitation, for expenses necessary for the mainte- 
nance and operation of (1) a central reproduction service; (2) a central tabulating 
service; and (3) a central supply service for supplies and equipment for which 
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adequate stocks may be maintained to meet in whole or in part the requireme 
of the Agency; $50,000: Provided, That any stocks of such supplies and equipme 
on hand or on order on June 30, 1952, under the appropriation ‘‘Salaries ar 
expenses, Division of Service Operations,’’ shall also be used to capitalize sai 
iund: Provided further, That said funds shall be reimbursed in advance fro: 
available funds of bureaus, offices, and agencies for which services are performed 
at rates which will return in full all expenses of operation, including reserves {; 
accrued annual leave and depreciation of equipment] The working capital 
established in the Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953, shall hereafter 
available for financing such central services as the Secretary determines may 
performed more advantageously on a reimbursable basis. 


WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


Fifty thousand dollars was appropriated for 1953 to initially establish t} 
working capital fund. No appropriated funds are required for 1954 as the opera 
tion is self-sustaining through payments from the constituent units of the Dey 
ment for reproduction, tabulating, and supply services rendered 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGE IN LANGUAGE 


A request is made to amend the language of the working capital fund as follows 

There is added to the language the words, “The working capital fund establis! 
in the Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953, shall hereafter be available f 
financing such central services as the secretary determines may be performed mor 
advantageously on a reimbursable basis.” 

The present language appears to limit the centralized operation to reproductio 
tabulating and supply. However, there are several other services which shoul 
be included in this authority to provide for more efficient operation. Among thes 
are centralized postage meter services and purchase of legislative materials fron 
the Government Printing Office forthe Department. After further study, it 1 
prove to be practical to include mail and messenger services in the fund, also 


Senator Taye. This concludes our hearings for this morning. The 


committee will recess until Wednesday, May 13, 1953. . 
(Whereupon, at 1:50 p. m., Thursday, April 30, 1953, the committe: 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 13, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washinaton. D. ¢ 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in Room 
K-37, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dirksen, and Hill 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Tuyr. The committee will please come to order, 
Before we commence the regular hearing on the subject matter here 
this morning, the committee has received a letter from Mrs. Hobby, 


Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
enclosing a copy of a letter to her from Mr. Dodge, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, with reference to the construction of buildings 
at Howard University. 

When we heard from Dr. Johnson, President of Howard University, 
a few weeks ago, he informed us the matter was still under discussion 
but that he hoped approval would be granted on the law building. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LAW BUILDING AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


I note from these letters that work on the law building is not 
approved. 

The letter will be placed in the hearings for the benefit of the 
committee and of the Senate. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, May 8, 1953 
Hon. Styies Bripces, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C 
(Attention Hon. Edward J. Thye, Chairman, Labor-Federal Security 
Subcommittee.) 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This will supplement my letter of April 10 in which | 
submitted to you a letter of April 9 from the Honorable Joseph M. Dodge, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, announcing the final allowance figures om our 1954 
estimates. 

There is enclosed copy of an additional letter from Mr. Dodge dated May 7 
which outlines the Bureau of the Budget policy with reference to construction at 
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Howard University. You will note from the letter that only the buildings more 
or less directly connected with the School of Medicine are approved for constr 
tion as originally authorized by the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
Oveta Cup Hospy, Secretary 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGE1 
Washington 25, D. C., May 7, 195 
Hon. Oveta CuLp Hospsy, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Mrs. Hogpsy: This is with further reference to my letter of Apri! 9 
1953, transmitting revised budget allowances for 1954 and, in addition, j 
response to your letters of April 15 and 20, 1953, concerning the need for 
struction of certain buildings at Howard University. 

My letter of April 9, 1953, included no determination as to the amount for t 
appropriation account ‘Construction of buildings (:iquidation of contract autho 
itv), Howard University”. The revised allowance for this account is as follow 
Appropriation title: ‘Construction of buildings (liquidation of contract author- 
ity)’’: 

Amount in 1954 budget : 2g $1, 900, 000 
Revised amount._ - - eC ; yh ; Ly 0 


Reduction siti a , 900, 000 


As you know, the budgetary position of the Government is serious and this 
administration is under an obligation to take every feasible measure to bring 
the situation under better control. In reviewing all of the budgets of the agencies 
of the Federal Government, a policy of deferring all but the highest priority ne 
construction starts has been adopted. While the need for new law-school facili- 
ties at Howard University may be evident, it must be equated with the paral! 
demands for highways, airports, conservation and irrigation projects, and hos 
pitals which would likewise be desirable but which we cannot afford at the present 
time. 

The report of the representative of the bar association concerning the law schoo] 
at, Howard University contains a number of criticisms of the school which are not 
directly related to the poor physical plant. While the quarters oecupied by the 
law school are undoubtedly deficient, this situation has prevailed for some tim: 
It does not necessarily follow that this is the cause of the other deficiencies of th 
school which the bar association has noted. 

The quality of instruction depends only in part upon the existence of mdoern 
physical facilities. It would seem that the university should take immediate 
steps to correct the shortcomings that are within its control, and the Department 
should inform the association that there is no disagreement with its finding that 
better facilities are needed and that these will be provided as soon as the budgetary 
situation permits. This assurance of good faith on the part of the administration 
should suffice in view of the association’s awareness of the critical need for a 
balanced Federal budget. 

In your letter of April 20, you notified this office of your intention to request 
the General Services Administration to proceed with the construction of the 
biology-greenhouse building, the pharmacy building, and science hall alterations, 
and requested the release of reserves on the biology-greenhouse and science hall 
alterations. These requests are approved, and the necessary forms should be 
submitted for the purpose of releasing these reserves. 

This action has been taken because of the urgent national need for medical 
and health personnel. This need, and Howard University’s part in meeting it, 
are pointed out strongly in the report of the Health Resources Advisory Com- 
mittee. These buildings are necessary to accomodate the increased enrollment 
planned in the medical and related fields. 

In view of the decisions which have now been made concerning construction at 
Howard University, form 132 should be submitted for the purpose of placing in 
reserve any funds still available for construction of those projects which are 
deferred. “To the extent that action to reserve funds now available for planning 
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of deferred projects can be taken without sacrifice of work accomplished, form 132 
should also be submitted. 
Detailed information on these matters will be communicated to the Department 
through Bureau of the Budget staff. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joserpn M. Doper, Director. 


Senator Tuyr. Senator Stennis, you are going to speak on the 
question of vocational education. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. I appreciate the chance 
of being here, and particularly with you, because I know you know 
this proble m and I want to file a brief statement that I have here on 
the subject. Then, if I may, I will hit the highlights of it. 

Senator Toye. Your statement will be filed. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN C. STENNIS FOR PRESENTATION TO THE SENATE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTE! 


Gentlemen of the committee, I am deeply concerned about and wish to briefly 
discuss with you the proposed appropriation for vocational education. The 
amount of Federal funds appropriated for this purpose for the fiscal year 1953 
was approximately $18' million. The budget submitted by President Truman 
for fiscal year 1954 was $18% million. The most recent budget estimate submitted 
for this purpose is the sum of $14 million. This is a reduction of $4% million for 
the appropriation for the current fiscal year, and is approximately a 25 percent 
reduction in these funds, to take effect July 1, 1953, after most of the school 
planning for the session 1953-54 has been completed. 

The George-Barden Act, which is an authorization act, was passed in 1946, 
and envisioned an expanded post-Wor!d War II program and authorized annual 
expenditures up to $28,500,000. The largest sum appropriated since the act 
was passed has been slightly less than $20 million, which has extended the program 
very little because a great part of the increase was absorbed by the reduced 
purchasing power of the dollar. The proposed present budget estimate would 
largely cancel the progress and development of over a decade and put us back 
to the 1940 level. 

This drastic and sudden reduction raises a fundamental question that overshad- 
ows all others: shall we seriously impair and actually turn backward the only 
nationwide, forward-looking program of vocational training that we have for 
our high school boys and girls? To put the question differently: In order to 
save the relatively small sum of $444 million toward balancing the budget, shal] 
we abruptly cripple the vital program for the vocational training of our boys and 
girls? Where is the ultimate gain? 

Whatever may be the necessities of reductions elsewhere, we must hold the 
line as to vocational training: even more, we must continue to look forward and 
to expand in this vital program. There are several reasons therefor. 

1. Basically and primarily, vocational training is for the purpose of preparil ig 
our youth to make a living. Thousands and thousands of our schoolboys go 
out into the world to establish a home and provide for a family, with no practical 
training whatsoever except that received under our vocational programs Like- 
wise, thousands and thousands of our girls go out from school, marry and become 
mothers, with no special training in the art of homemaking and hot isekeeping 
except that received in the homemaking classes of our vocational-education 
program. Lacking this important training, they lack much as father 1 
mothers; they lack much as economie units; they will thus lack much as citizens 
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of the highest and best type. Especially in this day of specialization and sp. 
training, vocational training is a necessity. 

2. If this reduction in funds is effected, how will it be applied and how yw 
affect our overall program? No complete answer is available now, as no per 
can tell definitely how the funds actually made available should be applie: 
accomplish the greatest good. But two serious effects would be immediat 
felt. Certainly a much smaller number of our youth would be served by 
program Another result would be the discharging of teachers, with a res 
weakening in morale within the profession, as well as making it much more diff 
to attract top-quality teachers to this branch of the profession in later vear 

3. Some may say that the States should and would make up for this red 
in the Federal appropriation. As a practical matter, the States will not ha 
chance to make it up for the approaching school year. Most State legislatu: 
have met and already adjourned during 1953, and many of these legislat 
will not meet again until 1955. Legislatures not meeting in 1953 will not 
session until January 1, 1954 It is obvious that anv reduction in these app 
priations here cannot be cared for, in most instances, by the State legislatur: 

a period of 2 years 

The rural and small-town communities where the training is needed m 
will be the communities to suffer the most severely under this reduction p1 
gram. Communities in which the program should be inaugurated will m: 
probably have the door slammed in their faces for many years if we dimir 
this program 

This is no small matter that we are dealing with. The enrollment of vocati 
students in our schools for the last fiscal year was 3,166,000. In any event, t 
vocational program is too vital to national production and national defense and 
healthy standard of living, for the Federal Government to withdraw theref 
or to withdraw from the leadership thereof. The program should be expand 
not contracted 

At least some leadership in such a@ program should be at the national lev 
with administration through loca] boards of trustees, as it is now operated 
fact, gentlemen, this program is one of the best possible illustrations of the eff 
tive cooperation for almost half a century, of local government, State governn 
and National Government. The States are already paying at least two-third 
of the cost of this program. 

I just cannot believe that it will be the deliberate judgment of the Cor oT 
to turn this splendid and essential program backward merely in order to say 
the relatively small and relatively insignificant sum of $4% million out of a budg 
of more than $75 billion 

In considering reductions in various programs in an effort to balance the bud 
I think consideration should be given to how much they have been increas 
during the last several years. The greatest cuts should be made where the great 
increases have occurred. The vocational funds have only increased 25 perce: 
in the 12 years since 1940, while some Government programs have increas 
several hundred percent. It just doesn’t seem fair that these funds be reduc 
at the expense of the future citizens of this Nation, our boys and girls 

We could take this $4% million from flood-control appropriations or a number 
of other places with the differences there being slightly felt. I am willing that a 
sizable part of it be taken from flooc-control projects in Mississippi or other 
Federal programs in Mississippi, rather than cripple the only vocational educa 
program that gives training to our boys and girls of lesser means. 


Senator Toys. I might say you and I are acquainted with the ru 
areas. We know there are many young men who do not have 
opportunity of the higher education that some do. Therefore, t! 
vocational education program is that to which he must turn. That is 
true oftentimes with the youth who graduates in our city schools 
He cannot go into higher education. Therefore, he must turn to some 


sort of a trade in order that he has an equal or a real opportunity in life 
Senator Srennis. I thank you very much. You have made n 

points for me because you know them so well and your interest 

there. I want to assure you I am not here trying to make a show 
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1 am concerned about this relatively small program, and there is such 
a small amount involved, relatively. 

Senator THyr. You never try to make a showing on any question 
You just take the facts. 

Senator STENNIs. Just reviewing your figures briefly, the George 
Barden Act pro\ ided $28,500,000 for our nationwide vocational 
education program. We have never gotten the appropriation u 
over about $20 million, but the program envisions this expansion 


» to 


| 
I 
t 


is sO necessary. 


REVISED BUDGE’ 


With $18% million recommended in the first budget for this year 
and it has been cut back to $14% million which means s the at the program 
will take a backward step-—you cannot contract it that muc h without 
shrinking the program. M_y point is, the program: needs expansion 
We have thousands and thousands of youths of the tvpe you just 
mentioned that this program has not yet reached. Those it has 
reached is where there has been a great payoff 

Let me call your attention to this: This vocational training is the 
last training that many of these boys and girls get in the way of 
making a living. That is the last chance, when they finish or stop 
high ask That is the last time they come in contact with this 
program or any other. program that trains them toward making a 
living. 

For the relatively small amount involved, we just cannot turn 
bac kw ard on this. It is just $4% million. Someone said, “Where are 
you going to tell them to get the money?” 
my Missi ssippi part of the flood-control appropriation. Cut it down 
and let’s let this education program proceed at least at the level it is 
on now. I want to relate this: Recently | went to Mississippi and had 
the privilege of speaking to these vocational teachers there from all 
over the State. I had a little luncheon first where those who had 
been in the profession for 10 years were pr sent. There you saw som 
of the finest men in the State, men of character and high integrity, 
men of leadership. They had devoted teow 10 to on up as high as 
30 vears of their lives to this vocational work, some of it in the same 
rural school. Some of them were my classmates in college. I told 
them I envied them for the monument they built to the youth of 
Mississippi. They had done more than | had. . 

I knew that the actual payoff in this work was great. 

a larger group later and told them that to train a young girl how to 
make a home was very important. I hope you as chairman, with 
your leadership, can work some way consistent with your duties and 
other problems to bring this out to the full committee on to the floor 
at the figure of $18'% million, anyway. 

[ hope we can make plans to expand this program judicially in 
the next few years. To my mind, it is in outstanding example ot the 
right kind of appropriation between local, State, and Federal authori- 
ties. 

You have done marvelous work for Mississippi. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Senator. We are happy to have you. 


| 70 on record of taking 
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ContTrRoL OF VENEREAL DisEASES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES K. SHAFER, CHIEF, DIVISION oF 
VENEREAL DISEASE; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF STATE SERVICES; MISS HANNAH HOFF, ACTING BUDGET 
OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. PALMER DEAR- 
ING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND M. A, STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Venereal diseases: To carry out the purposes of sections 314 (a) [and 363] of 
the Act with respect to venereal diseases including the operation and maintenance 
of centers for the diagnosis, treatment, support, and clothing of persons afflicted 
with venereal diseases; transportation and subsistence of such persons and their 
attendants to and from the place of treatment or allowance in lieu thereof: diag- 
nosis and treatment (including emergency treatment for other illnesses) of such 
persons through contracts with physicians and hospitals and other appropriate 
institutions; fees for case finding and referral to such eenters of voluntary patients 
reasonable expenses of preparing remains or burial of deceased patients; recrea- 
tional supplies and equipment; leasing of facilities and repair and alteration of 
leased facilities; [the purchase of not to exceed ten passenger motor vehicles, 
for replacement only,] and for grants of money, services, supplies, equipment, 
and use of facilities to States, as defined in the Act, and with the approval of the 
respective State health authorities, to counties, health districts, and other political 
subdivisions of the States, for the foregoing purposes, in such amounts and upor 
such terms and conditions as the Surgeon General may determine; [$9,850,000] 
$6,695,000. 

EXTRACT FROM PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 314. (a) To enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes of 
section 301 with respect to developing more effective measures for the pre- 
vention, treatment, and control of venereal diseases, and to assist, through 
grants and as otherwise provided in this section, States, counties, health dis- 
tricts, and other political subdivisions of the States in establishing and mai 
taining adequate measures for the prevention, treatment, and control of such 
diseases, including the training of personnel for State and local health wor! 
and to enable him to prevent and control the spread of the venereal disease 
in interstate traffic, and to meet the cost of pay, allowances, and traveling 
expenses of commissioned officers and other personnel of the Service detailed 
to assist in carrying out the purposes of this section with respect to the 
venereal diseases, and to administer this section with respect to such diseases, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal year a sum 
sufficient to carry out the purposes of this subsection, 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
ane Original Revis 
_ 1953 esti- ° 
| 1952 actual mate | 1954esti- | 19546 
| rere mate | mate 


Appropriation or estimate $11, 799, 660 | $9,850,000 | $8,325. 000 $6, 695, 
Transferred to 
“assistance to States, general, Public Health Serv- | 
ice,’* pursuant to Public Law 452 — 50, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, defense production activ- 
ities, Federal Security Agency,” pursuant to 
Public Law 253 oat 7 x —121, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate.__.. | 11,678,660 | 9, 800, 000 , 325, 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources_..........- 6, 859 | 


Total available for obligation eal cti niliiaiad nice 11, 685, 516 9, 800, 000 , 325, 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ........-..-.- — 144,719 


Obligations incurred | 11, 540,800 | 9,800,000 | 8, 325, 
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t 
Amounts available for obligation—Continued 
Original | Revised 
1954 esti- | 1954 esti- 
mate mate 


R 953 esti- 
1952 actual | 1955 ast 
mate 


—_—_——— 


Comparative transfer to— 
“Assistance to States, general, Public Health Serv- 
ice”’ $103 
Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service’’ | 75, 000 — $75. 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency”’ 22 (OK —34, 825 


Total obligations 7 11, 340, 800 9, 690,175 | $8, 325, 000 
Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of 


erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (« 
Obligations by activities 


Grants to States f 


ease control, ¢ 
Direct operations 
1) Clinical and Ist tory re reh +5 IAS ) 7 Ar } [An nnn 
(6) Teehnical assistance to State 4 5 , O00 1. 02% | 910, 000 
) Administration 2 rt 2 24 ) ) 000 


rotal obligations 90, 17 546 5 33 6, 695, 000 


SUMMARY OF PERSON 


rotal number of permanent po 

Full-time equivalent i 

Average number of all et 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 

Personal services : : $2, OOM \ $2, 377 } $2, 295, 000 
Travel ‘ 900 1,4 , 900 
Transportation of things 600 ) 7, 300 
Communieation services 0 ] | 14. 500 
Rents and utility services BRO) 3, 800 
Printing and reproduction. 27, 000 } 27, 000 
Other contractual services 7, 500 5 00 
Supplies and materials 55 35 233, 000 
Equipment ( 100 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 3 175 5, 345 ; 000 
Taxes and assessments { 14, 1 OO 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total direct obligations... 


Senator Ture. The first item is for the control of venereal diseases 
for which we have a revised estimate for $6,695,000 and 533 employees 
This is a reduction of $1,630,000 and 13 employees under the original 
estimate. 

The revised estimate is $2,995,175 below the 1953 appropriation 
and calls for 128 fewer employees. 

Dr. Shafer, you are the first witness to testify. You may proceed. 

Dr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: As 
we discuss the current problems in venereal-disease control, I should 
like to present a brief résumé of the development of this program. 
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The increase in venereal-disease rates, during and immediately aft 
World War I, aroused the concern of the American public into officia| 
recognition of this dangerous public-health problem. In 1918, grants 
were first made to States for the control of venereal disease. This 
initial-grants program was allowed to die and venereal disease to 
spread relatively uncontrolled in the population during the twenties 
and early thirties. 

By 1936 enough data had been accumulated to permit our Surgeon 
General to present to the public the serious magnitude of the venerea! 
disease problem. This presentation helped to break down the inhibi- 
tions which had previously prevented open discussion of the venereal 
diseases. Congress responded by again appropriating funds for a 
national venereal disease control program. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 


World War II found State and local health departments working 
closely with the Public Health Service, the military, the Veterans 
Administration, and voluntary health associations in a joint venereal 
disease control operation. In the course of the war, the Publi 
Health Service demonstrated the effectiveness of penicillin in the 
treatment of syphilis and gonorrhea, helped establish a network of 
rapid treatment centers for venereal disease, and developed an 
efficient system of finding hidden infections. 

As a result, it was possible to hold the line on syphilis incidence 
during the war period and to handle with dispatch the inevitable 
postwar upsurge in civilian incidence following the demobilization of 
11 million service personnel. Since 1947 an intensive case-finding 
program has forced a continuous decline in early syphilis. 


VENEREAL-DISEASE RATES DECLINE 


[It is an outstanding accomplishment of our time that venereal 
disease rates have declined consistently during our present period of 
mobilization. This phenomenon, unique in medical history, develops 
from the fact that when the mobilization period began, the armed 
services, the State and local health departments, and the United States 
Public Health Service were prepared for it. We had case-finding and 
prevention techniques which had proven their effectiveness. We had 
reliable diagnostic procedures and effective treatment schedules 
Most important, our efforts were united in an efficient working rela- 
tionship backed with joint operational experience. 

To accomplish the prevention of venereal disease, we must make 
sure that infectious persons do not transmit their disease. For this 
reason all patients, particularly in defense critical areas, are inten- 
sively interviewed for their sex contacts, from whom they might have 
received, or to whom they might have transmitted their disease 
There are 150 venereal-disease interviewers and investigators assigned, 
by State and local health departments, to military establishments, to 
defense impacted areas, and to recreational areas frequented by mili- 
tary personnel and defense workers. These men are specially trained 
in venereal-disease interviewing and investigative methods. 
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1954 CONTROw PROGRAM 


The venereal disease control program for fiscal year 1954 is directed 
toward finding and bringing to diagnosis 160,000 cases of untreated 
syphilis and 225,000 cases of gonorrhea. Operational activities will 
continue and be concentrated in defense and high prevalence areas, 
particularly in and around large cities which serve military personnel 
as recreation areas so as to prevent the spread of infection where 
additional control problems are imposed by the national-defense pro- 
gram, 

Senator Taye. How do you arrive at the figures of 160,000 cases 
and 225,000 oases of gonorrhea? Is that an estimate upon previous 
years’ findings? 

Dr. SHarer. That is an estimate based upon cases discovered and 
treated in past years. In the fiscal year 1952, we found some 176,000 
eases Of syphilis and 254,000 cases of gonorrhea. This is simply a 
projection of the number of cases. 

Senator Toye. You have reduced your projection’ 

Dr. Suarer. That is right. 


) 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Tuye. If you have reduced your projection and you do 
not anticipate to find as many, then is this Budget Bureau recom- 
mendation inconsistent with your own reduced figures? They have 
reduced the employees by 13 and they have reduced the appropriation 
by $1,630,000. 

Dr. SHarer. The reduction in personnel of 128 from the 1953 esti- 
mate represents, mainly, people used in the operation of our rapid- 
treatment centers. We anticipate during the coming year that all of 
those rapid-treatment centers will be closed, thus enabling us to 
remove those personnel from the budget. However, the reduction in 
funds will decrease the number of people available for case finding and 
that is one major reason for decreasing the number of cases that we 
anticipate finding. 

Senator Tuyn. You may proceed. 

Dr. SHarer. Special attention will be given to speeding up gon- 
orrhea case finding in order to bring gonorrhea into a favorable 
measure of control. Grant funds to the States support laboratories 
and provide tests for syphilis and diagnostic work for gonorrhea which 
are an integral part of this case-finding operation. 

The estimate of $6,695,000 for fiseal 1954 represents a decrease of 
$2,995,175 or 31 percent from the comparable 1953 appropriation. 


REDUCTION IN GRANTS TO STATES 


Grants to States for 1954 are being reduced $2,842,175. This 
reduction is based upon two items: 

A savings of over $1 million will be made as a result of the conversion 
from inpatient to the more economical outpatient regimens of treat- 
ment. It is hoped in 1954 to effect the establishment of some 70 
strategically located prevention and control centers to replace and 
provide services comparable with those previously rendered by the 
network of rapid-treatment centers. 
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General grant support given to States and utilized by them for 
laboratory services for venereal-disease control, including premarital, 
prenatal, preemployment, and preinduction blood testing, and for 
program leadership and ar consultation to private physicians 
and clinics will be reduced $1,825,000. 


NEW DRUGS 


Senator Turn. Are the new drugs an absolute cure of syphilis? 

Dr. Suarer. Penicillin is our drug of choice, and it is not as yet a 
100-percent cure. We are getting cure rates that vary from 85 to 95 
percent effectiveness, depending upon how early the syphilis is dis 
covered. 

Senator Ture. If it is an advanced case, then what? 

Dr. Suarer. Then the chances for complete cure are less favorable 
than if we find the case in its early infectious stage. Cases that have 
progressed to complications of the cardiovascular system or the 
nervous system are the most difficult to treat. 

Senator Tuyr. There is less danger of blindness in the advanced 
cases because of the new drug than prior to the discovery of the drug? 

Dr. SHarer. I would say penicillin has materially advanced the 
treatment of syphilitic involvement of the eyes and the optic nerve. 
The chances of blindness are much less if we find the case early enough. 

Senator Ture. It is really a wonder the way the drug works. 

Dr. Suarer. It certainly has improved our chances for controlling 
syphilis and gonorrhea. 


REDUCTION IN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 10 STATES 


The reduction of $153,000 in direct operations is mainly a reduction 
in technical assistance to States. This is based on curtailment of 
technical consultative services to the States, including services in- 
volved in arranging for the planned shift from an inpatient to an 
outpatient basis. Curtailment of special surveys to clear out pockets 
of venereal disease in selected high-prevalence areas will be made on 
a priority basis. 

Despite recent gains, venereal diseases still remain one of the majo! 
national-health problems. Since we lack an immunizing agent, our 
first obligation was and is necessarily to find the early and infectious 
eases before the disease is spread. 

Over the years, a number of cases have gone undiscovered and are 
now in the latent stage of the disease. 

Senator Toys. It would seem to me that all this study and public 
discussion on the question, and it has been discussed more publicly in 
recent years than it was 10 years ago, that after all this public discus- 
sion and you might say educational work, it would seem to me that 
you would get to the point where the local doctors and the individuals 
could cope with it. The individuals so afflicted would immediately 
go to the local medical authorities and they have the knowledge of the 
curative drug so they could keep it under control much better in this 
era of life or era of time, I should have stated, than they could have 
30 years ago, because at that time it was just a ‘disease that you never 
heard discussed publicly. It was something you had to proceed to 
make an educational program of in order to acquaint the general 
public about it. 
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INCREASED PUBLIC KNOWL ’?DGE 


Dr. Saarer. That is true. The level of public knowledge con- 
cerning syphilis and gonorrhea is much greater than ever before, but 
our greatest problem lies in the fact that people will contract syphilis 
and will either not notice the early symptoms or will disregard them. 
Then as the disease goes into its hidden or latent stage, they are una- 
ware of infection until someone has occasion to do a blood test upon 
them and they find they have syphilis. 

It is those unrecognized infections that have caused us to have a 
reservoir of syphilitic infections of slightly over 2 million cases in this 
country. It is the hidden case that will go on to develop these late 
complications that will cause a certain percentage of these people to 
become inmates of mental institutions or become completely disabled 
because of cardiovascular involvement. 


HIDDEN CASES 


It is our efforts to discover these hidden cases that are giving us 
concern, 

Senator Tuys. Did vou find many hidden cases in the 1952 calendar 
year? If you have it on a fiscal year basis, refer to it as such. 

Dr. Suarer. In fiscal year 1952 I mentioned that we found some 
176,000 cases of syphilis, and of those only 50,000 were either early 
infectious or early latent cases. Therefore, the rest were cases which 
had gone on to either the latent stages or the late complicated stages. 
So we found well over 100,000 late cases. 

Senator Tuy. Do you have information as to geographically what 
section of the United States you found the greatest infection? 

Dr. SHarer. Yes. We have statistical data indicating the number 
of cases found State by State and Territory by Territory. We find 
that the bulk of the recorded cases is coming either from the southern 
rural areas or from large cities. That includes the large cities in the 
North where we still find a considerable number of syphilis cases. 

Senator Toys. You may proceed. 

Dr. Saarer. Our second obligation is, therefore, to find and treat 
this group before they experience the disabilities of late sy philis. The 
reservoir of persons with undiscovered or inadequately treated syphilis 
is presently estimated at 2,100,000 cases. 


COST . INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


The loss of productive life and the financial burden of institutional 
care due to untreated syphilis are a serious drain on our economic life, 
As only one item of these costs, we estimate that if the present syphilis 
reservoir maintains its present volume and character, 52,500 syphilitics 
will need institutional care. Over the period of their hospitalization 
they will cost the American taxpayer more than $400 million. 


INTRODUCTION OF DISEASE FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The third step in the program is preventing the introduction of 
venereal disease from abroad. This becomes increasingly important 
as internal controls achieve success. 
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Senator Toye. Don’t our immigration authorities require foreign 
nationals to prove the absence of venereal disease before they are 
admitted? 

Dr. SHarer. This controls only one small segment. We have such 
groups as the American merchant seamen who can return to this 
country without physical examination who are apt to bring syphilis 
back to this country. Our military personnel coming back from 
foreign countries do the same. 

Senator THye. Do those merchant marine stand any inspection 
aboard ship? 

Dr. SuHarer. It is my impression at the present time that the 
American merchant marine get no physical examination on returning 
to this country. 

Senator Toye. Have you taken that up with the merchant marine 
from a standpoint of a physical aboard ship in much the same manner 
that a physical is conducted in the military forces? That would seem 
to be one immediate step that you could take to make certain that a 
merchant marine that had been plying the waters of the world 
been sailing in the waters of the world and touching various ports 
throughout the world and then coming back here several months or 
several weeks later; then having shore leave of 24 or more hours, it 
would seem to me that there should be an educational program if 
there is no inspection on the ships that would bring about an inspection 
aboard ship. Then try to control that right then and there rather 
than to have it just as a source of infection that is constantly threaten- 
ing youth or threatening society. 

I think the more we can explore these questions, the better our 
record is going to be from a standpoint of supporting appropriations 


INSPECTION OF RETURNING CITIZENS 


Dr. Deartnc. Our quarantine service does have what is a pretty 
minimal inspection of returning citizens from abroad, and a ship’s 
master, as a ship comes in from abroad, is required to report any 
known illness aboard, because most of our merchant marine ships 
do not carry physicians. In the flow of commerce it has not been in 
recent years the practice through the financing of the quarantine 
service to compel citizens to have a complete physical examination 
as they return to this country. 

We require evidence of vaccination if they have been abroad and 
visited a place where they may have acquired smallpox, but the flow 
of commerce and people is such that it has not been considered pra: 
tical, and the funds have never been made available to support the 
rather extensive medical setup that it would require to give these 
people a complete physical. 


FOREIGN MERCHANT MARINES 


Senator Ture. How do you handle the foreign merchant marines 
that dock 

Dr. DeartinGc. They are subject to immigration control and cannot 
enter the country. ‘The ship is responsible for seeing they do not 
jump ship and smuggle in as aliens. They again are required to report 
and take care of disease, but these latent situations are things which 
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are in the incubation period by our current standards and are missed 
or overlooked. 

On the basis that we have adequate health services in various parts 
of the country and in the ports throughout the local health and 
medical care system, we take care of anything that may arise. 

Senator Ture. The foreign nationals are charged with what? 

Dr. DeartnGc. They are required to undergo a complete examina- 
tion, chest X-ray for tuberculosis, and a blood test 

Senator Ture. If diseases do occur, the nationals are charged with 
the service you render for the care of them? 

Dr. Deartne. That is correct. 

Senator Taye. You may proceed, Dr. Shafer. 

Dr. SHarer. The movements of vast populations across national 
boundaries, including foreign labor, merchant marine, and military 
personnel and others have to date been screened in varying ways and 
with differential success. 

The protection of the public against venereal disease still demands 
as great an effort as is possible within available resources to carry out 
this program of preventing the transmission of venereal disease, the 
lowering of the reservoir of latent and late infections, and the guarding 
of our national borders against importations of these diseases from 
abroad. 

ALLOCATIONS TO STATES 


Senator Ture. I think the record should show the allocation to the 
States of the 1953 grant money and the allocation of the grant money 
contained in the original estimate and the grant money contained in 


the revised estimate. If you will supply this information for the 
record, it will give us a much more enlightening record. 
Dr. SHAFER. W e will be glad t oO provide that information, SIT 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


Control of venereal diseases, Public Health 
funds for fis al years 1958, 1954, 


illo- 
State or territory . 


ons 


Alabama 382, 200 242, 610 $203. 510 
Arizona 82, 642 78, 190 &3, 590 
Arkansas 206, 484 12% 113, 628 
California 171, 793 59, O60 102, 360 
Colorado 46, 300 5, 100 45.100 
Connecticut 85, 705 + S00 10, 200 
Delaware 7, 800 16, 400 8, 700 ‘ h 
Distriet of Colum Okla ahoma 

bia £5, 155 14, 618 140, 618 Oregon 
Florida 532, 75 85, 7 79, 104 Pennsylvania 
Georgia 552, 432 396, 546 337, 646 Rhode Island 
Idaho 55, OF 6 29, 1 South Carolina 
Illinois 294, 3 99, 9 282, 144 South Dakota 
Indiana. 00, 005 52, 700 7,900 || Tennessee 
lowa 57,17 5} ) 3 Pexas 
Kansas 327 ath > O60 Utat 
Kentucky 226, 1 154. 592 25, 892 Vermont 
Louisiana 197, 775 39, 955 208, 75 Virginia 
Maine 7 18, 1¢ 9. 5 Washington 
Maryland 150, 6 25. 55 11, 8 West Virginia 
Massachusetts 50, 765 if fi 1, 905 W isconsir 
Michigan 5, 76 8 AB W yoming 
Minnesota § 27,7 " Alaska 
Mississippi 362, 734 295, 677 254, 577 Hawaii 
Missouri : 202, 153 122, 453 Puerto Rico 
Montana 9,900 || Virgin Islands 
Nebraska ‘ 24, § , 
Nevada 21, 2 14, 200 Total 
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ASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Ture. Senator Dirksen, have you any questions? 

Senator Dirksen. You will have 533 people in this program? 

Dr. SHarer. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. How are those diffused over the country? 

Dr. SHarer. The bulk of the people in the venereal disease program 
are assigned first to our regional offices and then to the various State 
offices. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have a breakdown there indicating that? 

Dr. Suarer. I do not have an exact breakdown, but I can provide 
that for the record. 

Senator Dirksen. What have you got departmental in this pro- 
gram? 

Miss Horr. The 1954 revised estimate provides for 113 depart- 
mental, 420 field. 

Senator Dirksen. The field is broken down how? 

Miss Horr. Our field is broken down covering the country. 

Senator Dirksen. You have 10 regional offices? 

Miss Horr. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. How are they disposed over the regional offices? 

Dr. SHarer. Approximately 13 or 14 employees work in those 
10 regional offices, so well over 400 of our employees are out in the 
field actually working in the venereal disease control program at the 
State or local level or assigned to military installations where they 
serve in the venereal disease control program. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the nature of the work here in Washing- 
ton that you have 110 people working on? 


STATISTICAL WORK 


Dr. Suarer. The administrative aspects of the program, the statis- 
tical work that must go on as we analyze data from the various States 
and Territories: 

Senator Dirksen. That is a job of just keeping up to date from 
month to month, is it not? 

Dr. SHarer. There are the statistical analyses of research projects, 
studies made upon the efficiency of treatment of our new drugs as 
they come along, and the effectiveness of our prevention and control 
centers which are replacing the rapid-treatment centers, ‘There are 
also the purely housekeeping functions of personnel, handling budgets 
as they come in from the States, and analyzing various requests for 
special projects from the States. 

Senator Dirksen. Doctor, how old is this program? This has 
been in operation a good, long while, has it not? 

Dr. SHarer. The program was originally started right at the end 
of the First World War. ‘The grants 7, the States were carried on 
for 2 or 3 years and then allow ed to die, but the program, you might 
say, gained new life around 1936 when our Surgeon Gene ral brought 
syphilis and gonorrhea out in the open, and again in 1938 appropria- 
tions were made to the States. Those appropriations have carried on 
through to the present time. 
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CHANGED OPERATIONAL PATTERN 


Senator Dirksen. The point I make is this: You have pretty well 
set up an operational pattern. You had ample time to do that. 

Dr. SHarer. The operational pattern has changed considerably as 
we have come through the years. First, the development of penicillin 
enabled us to change the treatment from an 18-month treatment to a 
10-day treatment, and the use of penicillin enabled us to go into hos- 
pits alization of the syphilitics so they could be treated in the hospitals 
in the period of 10 days. 

Even more recently, our improvements in penicillin have enabled us 
to close these hospitals and move back to an out- -patient type of 
treatment where the patients may come to a clinic for 2 or 3 visits and 
receive ample penicillin for treatment. 

Senator Dirksen. But that work is done essentially by the State 
personnel, and you supervise? 

Dr. SHarer. The research has been largely conducted by the Public 
Health Service in conjunction with the State and local health depart- 
ments. 

Senator Drrxsen. I am trying to distinguish between the actual 
work done in the field and done by State personnel. Your work is 
research and supervisory. Frankly, I do not see what you have to do 
with so many people in view of the fact that this program is an 
advanced program. 

I remember over on the House side years ago on appropriations 
when Dr. Parran first came and we discussed this thing. It occurs 
to me when you get the program set up that the use of penicillin and 
all the new drugs that come into play should actually minimize your 
job and that the supervisory force and the research force ought 
to be cut down. I think your personnel is entirely too high in view 
of the work being done at the State level. I have had occasion to 
observe it there because I know the cases that have come around that 
have wanted to be aided at both the local and State level. 

It seems to me you have a tremendous amount of personnel here 
for the type of work that you would be expected to do since the 
real operations are at the State level. 

When you say “‘statistical’”’ and ‘‘research,”’ in general terms it is 
all right, but I would like to know just exactly what they do, whether 
some of this work is on the academic side for which personnel should 
not be assigned. 

Dr. SHarer. Our statistical analyses are all directly applicable to 
the operation of the program and to increasing the efficiency of the 
program, and we are constantly developing new and better means 
of educating the public as to syphilis and gonorrhea; that is, how the 
diseases are contracted. 

Senator Dirksen. I will not belabor that point, except I suggest 
you send a statement and see if you can show the grades of these 
people, their duties, both in departmental and in the field. 

Dr. SHarer. That information can be supplied, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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REGION I (MAINE, NEW HAMPSHIRE, VERMONT, MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTI 


Grade 


@8-3...... 


Ungraded 


LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 


1954 


Field 


RHODE ISLAND) 


Title 


Health program representative 
Clerk-stenographer 


Research assistant 


Activity 


Venereal disease consultant stationed 
in regional office. 

Clerical assistant to regional repre- 
sentative. | 

Research studies at Harvard Univer 
sity on central nervous system | 
syphilis j 


REGION II (NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY, DELAWARE 


G8-13 


GS-11 
Gs-9 


G8-9. .. 


Gs-7 


Ungraded 


Do. 


Commissioned officers 
Full 
Senior assistant 


Total 


REGION III (MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, DISTRICT 


OF 


Health program representative 


Public health adviser 
Health prog.am specialist 


Health program representative 


Public health adviser 


| Venereal disease investigators 


Research assistant 


Sanitarian 
Nurse 


Casefinding activities in 


Venereal disease consultant in regional 
office. 

Specialists assigned to State projects 

Venereal disease specialist assigned to 
States as consultant 

Venereal disease specialists assigned to 
States to orient casefinding pro 
grams 

Casefinding activities in State pro- 
gram and around military installa 
tions. 

State pro- | 
gram. 

Research studies at New York Uni 
versity, Cornell University, and the 
University of Pennsylvania study- | 
ing central nervous system syphilis 


Field research activities 
Assists in nursing aspects of State ve- 
nereal disease control program. 


COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO, VIRGIN ISLANDS) 


Scientist 


Health’ program representative 


Do. 


Scientist 
Medica! officer 
Health program representative 
do 
do 
Health program specialist 
Scientist 
do 
Public health adviser 
Staff nurse 
Research technician 


do 
Follow-up workers 


Supply clerk 

Laboratory helper 
do 

Laboratory animal caretaker 
do 
do 


Venereal disease investigators 


Research technician 


Research at venereal disease experi 
mental laboratory 

Venereal disease consultant in the re 
gional office 

Research at venereal disease experi- 
mental laboratory, Chapel Hill, 
N.C 

State prevention and control center 

Program representatives assigned to 
State as consultant. 

do 

Venereal disease investigators’ school 

Personnel assigned to States, to orient 
case-finding activities 

Research at venereal disease 
tory 

do ; 

Case-finding activities in State pro- 
gram and around military installa- 
tions 

Prevention-control center 

Research activities in venereal disease 
laboratory 

do 

Follow-up activities in case-finding 
program 

Housekeeping services at venereal dis- 
ease laboratory 

Laboratory helper at venereal disease 
laboratory 

do 
do 
do 
do 

Case-finding 
gram 

Studies in central nervous systen 
syphilis at Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity. 


labora- 


activities in State pro- 


3 
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1954 


Field—Contd. 


REGION III (MARYLAND, VIRGINIA, WEST VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA, DISTRICT 


OF COLUMBIA, PUERTO RICO, VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Grade 


Commissioned officers 
Senior Surgeon 
Full do 
Senior assistant Surgeons and nurses 
Assistant Surgeon 
Sentor assistant do 


Total 


REGION IV 


Health program representative 
do 
do 
do 


Public health ad viser 


Ungraded Venereal-disease investigators 
Do Research assistants 
Commissioned officers 
Full Surgeon 
Assistant do 


Total 


MICHIGAN, OHIO 


Continued 


Venereal disease laboratory 
Prevention and control center 
do 
d 


i] disease laboratory 


KENTUCKY 


sl«lisease consultant in the 
nal office 
nereal-disease specialist assigned to 
State as consultant 
do 
Venereal-disease specialist assigned to 
States to orient case-find 
rams 
Case-finding activities in State pro 
grams and around military installa 
tions 
Casefindir 
gram 
Central nervous syste 
versity of Michigan 


LIVILIes 


yphilis, Ur 


tion and control] centers 


REGION V (MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN, ILLINOIS, INDIANA) 


GS-13 Health program representative 


Gs-9 do 
GS-7 Public health adviser 
Ungraded Venereal-disease in ve 
Commissioned office 

Senior Surgeon 


Assistant do 


Total 


REGION VI (TENNESSEE, MISSISSIPPI, 


Public health program specialist 


Scientist 


do 
Public health adviser 


Public health program specialist 


Scientist 


Public health program specialist 


Health program representatives 


do 
Scientist 
do 
Public health adviser 


Research technicians 
do 

Clerks 

Laboratory helpers 


ALABAMA 
FLORIDA 


Venereal- 
regional office 
Venereal-disease 


to States to orient case 


GEORGIA, SOl H CAROLINA, 


isease consultant in re 


it Venereal Disease Res 
Laboratory, Chamblee, Ga 
do 
Venereal disease consultant in regional 
Venereal disease t 
States consultant 


ned to 


ign 


specialis 


Venereal Disease Research Laboratory 


Venereal disease specialist 
States as consultants 
Venereal disease specialists assignes 


States to orient casefinding prog 
Venereal disease investigator cl 
Venereal Disease Research Laborator 

do 
Casefinding activities in Stat 

trams and around military 1 

tions 


Venereal Disease Research Laboratory 
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Distribution of venereal disease personnel in 1954 revised estimates—F ield—Contd 


REGION VI (TENNESSE, MISSISSIFPI, ALABAMA, GEORGIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, 
FLORIDA)—continued 


Grade | Title Activity 


Ungraded...............| Venereal disease investigators Casefinding activities in State pro- 
grams, 
Do Research technician Central nervous system syphilis study 
at Emory University. 
Commissioned officers: 
Senior _ .. Surgeon ; Venereal disease consultant in regional 
office 
Do do Venereal Disease Research Laboratory 
eS naan . State prevention and control center 
Full a ...do si do 
Do J do Venereal Disease Research Laboratory 
Senior assistants Surgeons and nurses State prevention and control centers 
Do... ‘ Surgeon. -. 4 Venereal Disease Research Laboratory 


Total.. 


REGION VII (NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, IOWA, 
MISSOURD 


Health program representative Venereal disease consultant in the 
regional office. 
ate ; on Venereal disease specialist assigned to 
State as consultant 
do a asl ; Venereal disease specialists assigned to 
States to orient casefinding pro- 
grams. 
do : | Venereal disease specialists assigned to 
States as consultants 
Public health adviser... Casefinding activities in State pro- 
grams and around military installa- 
tions. 
Commissioned officers: 
Full_. Surgeon Prevention and control center 
Senior assistant do 


Total — 


REGION VIII (NEW MEXICO, TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, KANSAS, LOUISIANA) 


| 
| Health program representative..| Venereal disease consultant in the 
regional office. 
GS-12....... a. . de Venereal disease specialist assigned to 
States as consultant 
GS-11....... do... ; Venereal disease investigators’ school 
ins ; Venereal disease specialist assigned to 
States as consultant 
pss page ; Venereal disease specialists assigned to 
States to orient casefinding pro- 
grams 
Public health advisers... ... Casefinding activities in State pro- 
| grams and around military installa 
| tions. 
Ungraded. .... — | Venereal disease investigators...| Casefinding activities in State pro- 
| gram. 


GS8-13...- 


| 
Commissioned officers: 
Senior...... .| nae ‘ Venereal disease consultant in the 
regional office 
Qo ‘ alain State prevention and control center 
Senior assistant... Sete eee wewes do 
Assistant... 


IX (MONTANA, IDAHO, WYOMING, UTAH, COLORADO) 


Health program representative..| Venereal disease consultant in regional 
office. 
| Venereal disease specialist detailed to 
State as consultant. 
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Distribution of venereal disease personnel in 1954 revised estimates—Field—Contd. 


REGION X (WASHINGTON, OREGON, CALIFORNIA, NEVADA, ARIZONA, ALASKA 
Grade Title Activity 


Health program representative Venereal disease consultant 
gional office 
do Venereal disease specialist de 
ant 
do Venereal disease specialist 
ta t case-fir 
Public health advise ‘ ding activitie 


Kh 
mmissioned officers 


Full 


otal 
lotal field em- 
ployees 


DEPARTMENT 

Division of venereal disease 
a) Statistical services involving the development and analysis of data 
indicate extent, nature and location of the venereal disease problem; the evaluat 
special projects and case holding and public clinic activities; current analy 


lijetr 
1U 


of trends in venereal disease incidence among military and defense in 


groups, and the evaluation of current schedules of therapy 
trade litle Number 


Health program officer 
Statistician 
Health program analys 
| Statistician 
Health program analyst 
Statistician 
do 


(6) Technical aids and services involving the preparat and dissemination 
of scientific information on developments in al dises control work 


Grade | Title Number 


Senior Surgeon l nforn m specialist 
GS-12... Education specialist i sition specialist 
Us il do l . ler} 

GS-9 do 

GS-9 | Information specialist 

GS-7.....| Education specialist 


(c) Nursing services providing consultation to States on the nursing aspects 
of venereal diseases. 
| - . 
Grade | Title Number 


| 


| 
Senior | Nurse 
Full Ss eas CO 
S.A 


(d) Other consultative services including the planning and developing of State 
special projects, the review of project applications involving the allocation of 
funds, personal services, and supplies and materials to insure uniformly produe- 
tive project activities. 


80739—53——-46 
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| 
| 


Title Number Grade Title 


| 
Public health adviser || GS-7 | Health program analyst 
Health program officer 2 || GS-5 | Secretary 
Public health adviser 
| Health program specialist. __| ; Total 


(e) Executive direction and program coordination requiring the administrati 
of the complex venereal disease program with its continually shifting pattern 
of operations and the planning and liaison activities between the States, other 
cooperating agencies—particularly the Armed Forces—and the Publie Healt} 
Service. 


Grade Title Number Grade 


— - | 

Director Medical director f GS-5 Secretary 

GS-14 Public health administrator GS-5 | Mail and file supervisor 
GS-13 Health program officer GS-4 Clerk 

GS-13 Administrative officer Gs-3 Messenger 

Gs-9 Administrative assistant ‘ | 

Gs Secretary 1 otal 


(f) In training assignments: 


Grade Numbe 


Senior Surgeon 
Senior assistant do 


Total 


2. Division of State Grants 


Provides for consultative and accounting services in connection with the admi: 
istration of venereal disease formula and special grants. 


Grade Title 


Public health adviser 
do 
do 


Clerk 


Total 


8. Division of Administrative Management and Office of the Chief, Bureau of Stat 
Services 


Provides for central management, budget, and property control services and 
for overall executive direction. 


Grade Title Number 


Assistant Surgeon General Associate Chief Bureau of State Services 
GS-14 Public health research analyst 

GS-12 Organization and methods examiner 
GS-11 Supply officer 

Gs-ll Public health research analyst 

Gs—s do 

as. Visual information presentation specialist 
Gs Organization and methods examiner 

as Fiscal accountant 

Gs-7. Purchasing agent 

Gs Clerk (supervisor) 

as-5 Clerk 

Gs-4. do 


Total 


Total departmental, 113 
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CowTrou or TUBERCULOSIS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT J. ANDERSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
CHRONIC DISEASE AND TUBERCULOSIS; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; MISS HANNAH HOFF, 
ACTING BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY 
L, HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Tuberculosis: To carry out the purposes of section 314 (b) of the aet 
[$8,240,000] $5,725,000. 


EXTRACT FROM PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE AC 


Sec. 314. (b) To enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes 
of section 301 with respect to developing more effective measures for the 
prevention, treatment, and control of tuberculosis, and to assist, through 
grants and as otherwise provided in this section, States, counties, health 
districts, and other political subdivisions of the States in establishing and 
maintaining adequate measures for the prevention, treatment, and control 
of such disease, including the provision of appropriate facilities for care 
and treatment and including the training of personnel for State and local 
health work, and to enable him to prevent and control the spread of tuber- 
culosis in interstate traffic, and to meet the cost of pay, allowances, and 
traveling expenses of commissioned officers and other personnel of the 
Service detailed to assist in carrying out the purposes of this section with 
respect to tuberculosis, and to administer this section with respect to such 
disease, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1945, the sum of $10,000,000 and for each fiscal year there- 
after a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of this subsection 


{mounts available for obligation 


52 actual 1953 esti 


nate 


Appropriation or estimate 7 75 000 | $7, 645, 5, 725, 000 
rransferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, defense produc 

tion activities, Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant 

to Public Law 253 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate , 786, 7 000 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources , 


Total available for obligation , 787, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred , 764, 000 
Comparative transfer to 
“ Assistance to States, general, Public Health Serv- 
ice”’ ; 
“Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service” 10 18, 000 


Total obligations , 598, 222, 000 7, 645, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from 
property (440 U.S. C. 481 (ce 
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' 
Obligations by activities 


Original 1954 Revised 1954 
estimate estimate 
Description jonas jaa sx 


| 
| 

1953 appropriation 
. 

| 


Posi- | Posi- Posi- 
tions Amount tions | Amount dione 


1. Grants to States for tuberculosis-control | | 
activities i $5, 300, 000 $5, 300, 000 

2. Direet operations | 
(a) Cooperative applied research 149 915, 400 149 | 915, 000 
(5) Technical assistance to States_. 232 1, 787, 480 181 , 211, 000 
(c) Administration 40) 219, 120 i) 219, 000 


Total obligations 421 370 7, 645, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
@verxge number of all employees-. 


Direct Obligations 


01 Personal services $1, 814, 928 | 
02 Travel 373, 950 
03 Trensportation of things 15 194 
04 Communication services 11, 950 
05 Rents and utility services 17, 780 
06 Printing and reproduction. 37, 550 
07 Other contractual services 389, 647 
08 Supplies and materials 214, 525 
09 Equipment 39, 916 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 5, 300, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ 5, 560 


Total direct obligations ‘ 8, 222, 000 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Toyz. The next item is for the ‘Control of tuberculosis,’ 
for which we have a revised estimate for $5,725,000 and 353 employees 
This is a reduction of $2,497,000 and 68 employees under the 1953 
appropriation. 

The revised estimate is a reduction of $1,920,000 and 17 employees 
under the original estimate. 

Dr. Robert J. Anderson is the first witness. 

You may proceed, Dr. Anderson. 

Dr. ANperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | 
appreciate this annual opportunity to report to you on the national 
campaign against tuberculosis and the Public Health Service partici 
pation in that campaign. 


NEW ANTITUBERCULOSIS DRUG 
Soon after I testified last year the press carried front-page stories 


about a new antituberculosis drug later named isoniazid. It is easy 
to see why the press seized upon this news, with its hope for patients 
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and families, as well as the important economic implications. Tuber- 
culosis is a continuing drain upon our economy, in the $300 million 
spent annually by the States for hospitalization as well as the countless 
productive man-years lost each year. I will explain later, however, 
that isoniazid has not proved to be the wonder drug nor the miracle 
cure that we all hoped for. 


DECLINE IN DEATHS 


The annual number of tuberculosis deaths has declined from 84,000 
in 1930 to 30,000 in 1951, as shown by the dotted line in chart 1. The 
more rapid decline after 1946 occurred as State control programs were 
strengthened by our activities under this appropriation. On the other 
hand, the solid line, which shows the number of new tuberculosis pa- 
tients diagnosed annually, does not show a corresponding decline 
This number remains about 120,000 each year. This is not all, since 
the undiscovered sufferers from tuberculosis are not shown in these 
statistics. Wherever we look for it, we find tuberculosis. In every 
1,000 presumably well people who have chest X-rays, we still discover 
at least 1 active, highly contagious case of tuberculosis, and these un- 
discovered cases of tuberculosis spread this communicable disease 
We find six others who have tuberculosis and need medical supervision 
to prevent their disease from progressing and becoming openly con- 
tagious. 

INCREASE IN HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS 


The number of patients admitted to tuberculosis hospitals has also 
increased over the past 20 years, from 80,000 in 1931 to 108,000 in 
1951, as shown by the solid line in chart 2. However, this chart does 
not show the tens of thousands of tuberculosis patients who are await- 
ing admission to hospitals. While these patients cannot receive cer- 
tain of the present-day therapies which can be done only under hos- 
pital conditions, they can, in the meantime, receive outpatient treat- 
ment and nursing servi es. Ishould mention, too, that these are serv- 
ices to patients which States provide with the help of our grants- 
in-aid. 

Chart 3 indicates the number of patients in tuberculosis hospitals 
at any given time, the average daily patient census. Note that there 
is very little difference between these figures and the admission figures 
shown on the previous chart. A hospital caring for illnesses of short 
duration would show, in a year, many more admissions than its number 
of patients at any one time. ‘This comparison illustrates the stubborn 
nature of tuberculosis, which remains a long-term illness despite im- 
provements in treatment methods. <A stay of 3 years in a tuberculosis 
hospital is not uncommon, and many patients make more than one 
trip to the hospital. To encourage patients to take full advantage of 
treatment, we have worked for improvement of the quality of patient 
services. 

Senator Tuyr. Your death rate has decreased, but your admittance 
to hospitals is holding somewhere near the earlier years. Your death 
rate is down. In other words, you have a cure. 

Dr. ANperson. Yes. The success of treatment and cure has in- 
creased the total patientload that is borne. 
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STATE PROGRAMS 


Senator Tuy. Are all the States putting in good, effective local 
programs? I know the State of Minnesota has. That I am familiar 
with, and I know of the commendable accomplishment of the State 
agencies on that in Minnesota. I cannot speak for the other States, 
but do the other States have local programs of detection and car: 
for that? 

Dr. ANperson. All States have programs for tuberculosis control 
in their State health departments. All States provide treatment for 
tuberculosis cases. This program request is not for hospitalization of 
cases for which the States have the big burden. Three hundred 
million dollars annually is the States’ cost of such care of cases. The 
States all have tuberculosis-control services of case finding and case 
holding; that is, patient supervision through public-health nurses, 
through clinics, through statistical systems, and through laboratory) 
services. 

In Minnesota any doctor who wants to have a sputum examined 
by the State health depatrment can send a specimen to the State 
laboratory for that purpose. 


CHEST X-RAYS 


Senator Tuys. It would seem to me that as long as you had this 
number of units that have gone about the country taking the chest 
X-rays for the purpose of diagnosing the cases in their early stages 
you should have a less number that would be, you might say, exposed 
With the reduction in the exposed number of persons you should have 
a greater reduction in the number of patients. As you find it and you 
remove the infection from a family, then of course you immediately 
eliminate the danger of its spreading from one to many within that one 
family or in the schoolroom. 

Dr. AnpERsoN. I do not show these charts to indicate we ar 
failing in preventing the development of additional cases of tuber 
culosis, but to show that in terms of the total facility for tuberculosis 
control in this country we still have not reached all the cases—a number 
which is probably up above anything I can draw on the chart and 
which represents the true tuberculosis load. 

In other words, the fact that these admissions are going up all the 
time reflects an increasing number of hospital beds available fo: 
treatment of cases. It also reflects increased case-finding. But th: 
total facility for case finding and for hospitalization which would be 
required to meet the needs of all cases would be up at some higher: 
level, sir. 

We are gradually coming to the point where we will get adequate 
services for the people who need it in terms of tuberculosis control 

One thing, too, this chart indicates is the stubborn nature of the 
disease, which remains a long-term illness despite our present-day 
treatment methods. It is still not uncommon to have a tuberculosis 
patient in a hospital for a 3-year stay. The modern methods of 
treatment still require time. Sometimes patients have to make 
many trips to the hospital. 

One of the things we have been trying to do with the States is to 
help develop better methods of hospital care whereby patients will 
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be encouraged to stay in the hospital until they achieve maximum 
benefit of medical treatment It is a difficult job. In that way 
we can obtain more cures and return more patients to work, to a 
family, to social status, and to contributing status in our economy. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, sir 

Dr. ANDERSON. While great strides have been made in this country 
against tuberculosis as a killer, these charts demonstrate that tubercu- 
losis is more obstinate as a cause of long and crippling illness that 
affects and endangers many people. There are no tuberculosis-free 
areas or groups of people in the United States; tuberculosis can be 
found anywhere and in any group of people. However, the tubercu- 
losis problem is more prevalent in certain definable groups and places 


MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


Our mortality and morbidity statistics reveal that one-half of the 
tuberculosis deaths occur in persons over fifty years of age; that men 
are almost twice as likely to succumb to the disease as women; that 
cases of tuberculosis are 10 times as prevalent in people over 65 as in 
persons under 15. Our cities of more than 100,000 population are 
special reservoirs of this disease. ‘Twenty-nine percent of our people 
live in the 106 cities of this group. In this 29 percent of our total 
population there occur 43 percent of the reported cases of tuberculosis; 
44 percent of the cases hospitalized; and 43 percent of the tubercu 
losis deaths. 

When all our efforts to find new cases can locate but a few, and 
when all these new patients can be hospitalized, and when admis- 
sions to tuberculosis hospitals show a continued decline, then we will 
at last be able to say that tuberculosis is finally on its way out. This 
is why the Public Health Service program under this appropriation 
aims at finding people with tuberculosis early, shortening the course 
of their illness, and preventing its spread to others 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


To this end we are conducting a program of research on the causes, 
the prevention, the detection, the diagnosis, and the treatment of 
tuberculosis; a program of technical assistance, advisory and direct, 
to tuberculosis-control agencies to improve quantitatively and 
qualitatively their services; and financial assistance through grants- 
in-aid to the States 

SURGERY 


Senator TuHyr. You are resorting to more surgery in the care of 
tubercular-afflicted people? 

Dr. ANpprson. Yes, sir. Direct, primary surgery has become a 
method of choice as a means of collapsing lungs in preference to 
pneumothorax and pneumoperitoneum. Our review of the statistics 
of hospitals shows that is the case. 

The number of patients who are receiving pneumothorax and 
pneumoperitoneum is decreasing as the surgeons are becoming more 
skilled in thoracoplasties and pulmonary resections. 

Senator THyre. Do you foresee that the Federal Government can 
leave the entire supervision of this program to the States? 
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Dr. ANpurson. I think the Federal Government always has an 
interest in the status of tuberculosis control in the United States by 
reason of the fact that about a quarter to a third of a billion dollars is 
spent by the Federal Government in connection with its beneficiaries 
who have tuberculosis. 










EXAMINATIONS BY FAMILY DOCTOR 


Senator Ture. Will not the average person visiting his own family 
doctor be checked for tuberculosis and chest conditions by the family 
doctor? Suppose you were to dispense with these mobile X-ray 
units. Now that you have conducted this educational program, would 
not the local family doctor check the chest condition of a patient if he 
has a suspicion that there is something there, some sort of an infection 
existing within that person? 

Dr. ANperson. If he suspects a disease of the lungs, I think 
would probably take a chest X-ray to determine what the cause of 
that disease is. Unfortunately, in tuberculosis, early tuberculosis 
particularly, symptoms and signs of the disease are notoriously lacking. 
If everyone who had tuberculosis broke out with high fever, or with 
spots, or a rash, or had some hemorrhage from the lungs early in the 
disease, be could call this to the attention of the doctor early when 
treatment would be most successful. 

Unfortunately, of the tuberculosis cases we find in apparently well 
people walking the streets, living ordinary daily lives just like all of 
us do—90 percent of those that we find who have tuberculosis have no 
inkling they have anything wrong with them. Therefore, they are 
unlikely to seek medical attention. 

Senator Ture. In these mobile X-ray units, what percent of the 
people that are X-rayed have never been to their local doctor re porting r 
for medical care because physically they thought nothing w as wrong 

Dr. ANDERSON. What percent have been or have not been? 

Senator Ture. What percent of those examined by these mobile 
X-ray units show they have never consulted a doctor concerning 
their health? Would your records show they had consulted a doctor 
but the doctor had not found they were afflicted with tuberculosis? 

Dr. Anprrson. We have not checked statistics on that directly. 
Because every case that is found to have some suspicious signs of 
disease in the lungs has been referred to his physician for treatment, 
we hs ave some indication who their doctor is. Some of these people, 
particularly younger people in the twenties and thirties, may not have 
seen physicians for some period of time. 

I recall one instance, an extreme situation, where the person when 
asked to give the name of the doctor whom she consulted, gave the 
name of the obstetrician who delivered her when she was born. 

Senator Taye. You may proceed, sir. 

Dr. ANprerRsoN. Federal grants-in-aid have enabled the States to 
find more people with tuberculosis; to dignose and treat them in 
clinics and doctors’ offices; and to give them care in their homes and 
»rotect others from the disease. In order that tuberculosis control 
be hastened in this country, each Stete must have a vigorous program 
of adequate tuberculosis-control services. 
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ISONIAZID RESEARCH 


In our research program, the evaluation of isoniazid is now pro- 
ceeding in cooperation with 21 city and State tuberculosis hospitals, 
and the famous Trudeau Laboratory at Saranac Lake, N. Y. Begun 
soon after the new drug was first announced, this research project 
now includes over 2,000 patients, more than any individual hospital 
or physician could study. ‘Thus far, isoniazid gives no promise of 
being more effective in the treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis than 
anything we now have. Although it does provide another weapon 
against the disease, it does not come up to the high hopes many once 
held for it. 

Some of the patients who a year ago were pictured dancing in their 
wards have since died. Of course, those were people whose disease 
was far advanced when they began to take isoniazid. The chances 
for successful treatment are much better when tuberculosis is dis- 
covered in its early stages. We can expect other and better—we 
hope—drugs. This is why the national campaign against tuber- 
culosis must continue to emphasize early discovery through chest 
X-rays of apparently well people. To arrive at the best dosage and 
combination of drugs, the studies with these hospitals are continuing 


VACCINATION RESEARCH 


Our research program also includes the evaluation of vaccination 
for tuberculosis. Years must pass, of course, before we can fully 
judge the immunizing effects of any vaccine. We have set up the 
trials for BCG vaccine and are experimenting in the laboratory with 
other products. 

Senator Toye. What about BCG in Europe? 

Dr. ANpERsON. It has been used on various scales since 1920. In 
the world health program it has been used on an extensive basis in 
countries throughout the world in recognition of the fact that it is the 
only hope some of these countries have for tuberculosis control. The 
situation in those countries with respect to tuberculosis is quite dif- 
ferent from what it is here. ‘They have death rates 30 and 40 times 
what we have, and all the children are infected by the age of 10; 
whereas, in your State of tances there are whole counties where, 
by the age of 10, only 1 or 2 percent of the children are infected with 
tuberculosis. 

Senator Taye. What is the reason, malnutrition? 

Dr. Anprerson. Yes, and the unbridled existence of tuberculosis 
free in the community. They have no hope of obtaining any kind of 
isolation. Many of them have little or no public health structure, no 
hospitals, no health de ‘partments. Many of them have few physicians 
and nurses in their countries to cope with the problem. For those 
groups the World Health Organization has gone forward with a mass 
campaign of vaccination as the first step in their total tuberculosis- 
control program for these countries. 


CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORY FACILITIES 


The second step is construction of laboratory facilities, aiming at 
improving the diagnosis of the disease. Then they go into a case- 
finding phase and a treatment phase. 
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Senator THye. You may proceed. 
Dr. Anprerson. In Columbus, Ga., we are continuing our long 
range epidemiological study of the development and amount of 
tuberculosis in a representative American community and of the 
effectiveness of different tuberculosis-control measures. Our smal! 
but vital radiological laboratory protects the health of X-ray workers 
and standardizes the X-ray equipment and supplies used by the 
Public Health Service and others. 
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The responsibilities for tuberculosis-control operation rest in 
State and local health agencies. To give them technical assistanc: 
in their X-ray, clinic, nursing, laboratory, and statistical services 
we make available to them technical specialists in these fields. Upon 
request of the States, these public health specialists study operations 
and make recommendations to the operating authorities for the 
improvement of tuberculosis-control services. Where it is required, 
specialists are assigned for short periods of time to actually perform 
some of these services. Other activities of these specialists include 
programs to develop professional tuberculosis workers through 
technical writing and professional meetings. 

There are frequent turnovers in personnel in State agencies, so 
the matter of training and education is a constant one. It has to go on 

In instances where uniform program practices are desirable, these 
specialists work to develop them throughout the States. For example, 
we have devised a system of reporting cases of tuberculosis acceptabl: 
to the States. We help them institute such administrative practices 
as this, as well as other technical procedures, in their local programs 

For purposes of public health supervision of a case moving from one 
State to another, it is important that everyone talk about the sam¢ 
kind of case in language everyone else understands 



















X-RAY 





CAMPAIGNS 





One of the activities in our direct technical assistance has been to 
conduct mass chest X-ray campaigns in metropolitan areas. We have 
provided the X-ray machines, the technicians to operate them, and a 
professional staff experienced in the planning and operation of mass 
chest X-ray surveys. 

Senator Ture. How many people are engaged in this particular 
work? 

Dr. ANperson. One hundred, sir, approximately. 

Senator Tuykr. It costs how much? 

Dr. ANprerson. The cost reflected here in the figures between the 
1953 appropriation estimate and the revised estimate for 1954 under 
technical assistance to the States goes from $1,787,000 down to 
$680,000. That is a cost of $1,107,000 for the functions of the two 
mass X-ray teams we have this year which are not provided for in 
next year’s budget. 

Senator Taye. How long do you think it will be necessary to con 
tinue the mobile units? 

Dr. ANDERSON. This service was developed for large cities in recog 
nition of the fact that large cities have the reservoir of tuberculosis 
cases. 

Senator Taye. But you cover more than large cities. 

Dr. ANpERSON. Large cities and metropolitan areas. 
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Senator Tuyr. You cover more than that. 

Dr. ANDERSON We hay eC covered areas mm which we have be en able 
to help States in their total State tuberculosis control program which 
alls for mass examination. 

Senator Tuyx. I have seen mobile units in villages of 2.000, not 
that [am denving them the right, but you said in metropolitan centers 
| have seen these units in less than those centers 

Dr. ANDERSON. We have worked in Oregon where the State health 
department asked our assistance in examining the population in 3 
years. They asked our help in the Willamette area south of Portland 
They said, “If you can help us in Portland and the Willamette Valley 
area, we can handle the outlying areas of the State, where population 
is not as dense, with our own units.” 

Senator Tuye. You might X-ray a metropolitan area in one year 
and the next year you can have new infections. There is no end to 
that need of a mobile X-ray unit with their technicians. I am just 
wondering whether the educational progam on the part of the local 
health people and the doctors in those metropolitan centers in their 
entire educational work and in their professional work would not 


reach the person just as well as these mobile ints | hay e seen thos 


units in the wilderness of 2,000 or less 
Dr. ANDERSON. | know Minnesota has covered their counties 
‘ounty by county. That is through the grants-in-aid fund 


Senator Tort. Those units are Federal property, he 


Dr. ANperson. Not in Minnesota. They are Stat 
bv the State 

Senator Ture. And controlled by the State? 

Dr. ANpreRsoN. That is right 

Senator Ture. It is a State team in charge? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Ture. How many States handle it in a comparable manner? 

Dr. ANDERSON. In all States there are State and _ local-opers 
case-finding programs 

Senato1 THYE. Why would vou have to go into a metro 
center like Portland and then confine yourself to a valley? 

Dr. ANperSON. In that area the State units were ina 
handle the population of the State on a rapid, economical basis 
One of the things required in the metropolitan areas is an organized 
community effort from the standpoint of getting the people in front 
of the machines 

In villages of one or two thousand people, that can be done simply 
with one unit and with the ordmary community structure that exists; 
the women’s clubs and so on, which facilitate the dissemination of 
information about the arrival of the unit 


equate to 


LOS ANGELES X-RAY PROGRAM 


In a metropolitan area that is much more difficult to do. For 
example, in Los Angeles, the area where we worked is comprised of 
some 46 municipalities that were involved in this effort and where 
the local people used the services of their radio stations, their news- 
papers, and their television programs in one mass effort to get everyone 
in Los Angeles X-rayed. Out of it, 1,800,000 persons were X-rayed 
in that program in a period of 9 months, more than in the rest of the 
State of California. It would have been impossible for them to do 
it without some outside assistance. 
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COLUMBUS, GA., X-RAY PROGRAM 


We have found through our observations that the new occurrences 
of cases of tuberculosis occurs at a certain rate. In Columbus, Ga.. 
which I just mentioned, we did a mass X-ray program in 1947. Then 
we followed that community for 3% years. We summarized our 
observations at the end of that period and we found by the end of 
that 34-year period that 20 percent of the deaths that occurred in 
white people had occurred in people who were X-rayed in the 1948 
survey and were found negative. So it is a continuing proposition 
that has to go on. 





X-RAY 


CLEVELAND, PROGRAM 





OHIO, 





It has become a continuing process. For example, Cleveland, 
Ohio, was one of the early cities to have a mass chest X-ray program 
and then subsequent to it they put these X-ray machines in all of their 
health centers where doctors could send their patients, where people 
on the street could drop in and be X-rayed. However, for the areas 
in Cleveland where tuberculosis was a special problem, which they 
defined upon the basis of reports, they wanted to do an intensive 
resurvey of that fertile ground to find more cases. They called our 
units back in for help in that area, which we did in this past year. 
OWNERSHIP OF UNITS 

Senator Dirxsen. Who owns the 800 units that have been operating 
in the small communities? 

Dr. ANprerRson. Those are owned by health departments, by 
hospitals. 

Senator Dirksen. They are owned by States and local govern- 
ments? 

Dr. ANprerson. And by industries and in a few instances by medical 
societies and TB associations. 

Senator Dirksen. Against 842 operating in popular areas? 

Dr. ANperson. Yes. Those are the Public Health Service. 

Senator Dirksen. If the States and localities can operate 800 
units, why can’t they operate units in the populous cities as well, 
aside from the difficulty you mentioned here? 

Dr. Anperson. They usually operate the units within the limits 
of their jurisdiction, political or health department jurisdiction. It 
may be an industrial unit, for example. 

Senator Dirksen. It is within the State? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. So there would be no question of jurisdiction 
if the State were willing to do it? 

Dr. ANDERSON. But the State would not be free to call on the units. 
For example, in Minnesota the State health department ‘owns 2 or 3 


units. The city of Minneapolis owns 1 or 2 units; Duluth owns}! 
unit. ~ 

In Illinois the State operates 6 mobile units, but Chicago in addi- 
tion has 6. So the State of Illinois can hardly call on Chicago to 
provide their units, their operating personnel and the funds to pay 
for them and the films to go and X-ray Peoria, we will say. That is 
one of the practical problems. 
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Senator Dirksen. That is practical and not so practical because 
that does not prevent the State from acquiring additional units out 
of their own funds, nor does it inhibit Chicago from acquiring addi- 
tional units. The point I make is this: That these programs are all 
so desirable, but there has to be a jumping-off place and after the 
pattern has been established, I do not for the life of me see why some 
larger degree of responsibility is not undertaken by the local govern- 
ments. 

I notice in 1953, according to your testimony, the States and 
localities will have spent $169 million in 1953 for all kinds of tubercu- 
lar preventions and controls. Your expenditure is only 3.1 percent, 
but the point I make is, it should not be forever necessary to take 
them by the hand, except to give them a little direction now and then. 
But does that justify the size of the group you have here now? 
Because if they are not familiar with it now, when do they become 
familiar with it? 


GOVERNMENT CURTAILMENT OF X-RAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Hartow. Under the revised budget you people have before 
you today, the Federal Government is out of the mass X-ray pro- 
gram with its own units. 

Senator Dirksen. Does that account for the diminution in per- 
sonnel from 421 to 353? 

Mr. Hartow. That is a part of it. 

Senator Dirksen. I have been curious as to what happened to 


these 68 people taken off in the revised budget. 

Dr. ANperson. They are still on. 

Senator Dirksen. You have gone on the theory that the States 
and localities can do that? 

Dr. ANperson. The States have done a job in the small cities and 
counties. 

Senator Dirxsen. They have 40 units for every 1 that has been 
working in the large areas? 

Dr. ANpERSON. Twenty. 

Senator Dirksen. I think these things are most desirable, but I 
think there has to be a jumping-off place where the load on the Federal 
Government is diminished and local responsibility then asserts itself. 
Because after all, they have got to do the work at the local level 
anyway. 

I have seen these units come into my town. I have seen them all 
over the country, and it is a local job to be entrusted to the county 
health society, to the schools, to the civic groups and others. They 
have got to set it up. They can set it up in large communities no less 
than in small. 

Dr. ANprerson. They do. I do not want to leave the impression 
this is our program. This is the local program of the big cities in 
which we assist them with the things which they require to put on the 
program. They can handle the organization, the publicity, the ar- 
rangements, the medical policies, the follow up, the hospitalization, 
and even the medical treatment of these cases. In the past we bave 
assisted them with the technicians. 

Senator Dirksen. So the States are carrying the load, or at least 
they are assuming the responsibility for it? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Dirksen. That would argue that we can diminish ou 
efforts somewhat at this end. 

Senator Ture. I do not know how you handle the units on t! 
Federal basis, and the States do have them. Every once in awhil: 
you go into metropolitan areas of some States and proceed with you: 
X-ray units. I just do not know why you have to do that. I could 
see some small isolated community where they would have no unit of 
their own, and you might find it desirable, and we find it desirable that 
you go in there; but when you go into a large metropolitan center that 
either should have a unit or does have a unit, I do not know just what 
you have as a responsibility there. 

Dr. ANperRsON. Our responsibility is secondary to the local people 
Two of the early surveys were in Minneapolis and St. Paul. There 
was one State unit. They asked us for 10 units, and we sent them 

Senator Toyz. They had taken 1 unit, and the 1 unit had proven to 
all there were infections and all should be diagnosed. They could not 
get enough units to get through and diagnose all the cases as rapidly 
as they should. They asked if you would come in there and aid them 
to concentrate on this until they got a complete check. Is that the 
reason you were in there? 

Dr. Anperson. That is the reason, sir 

Senator Tuyr. What year was that? 

Dr. AnpEerson. In the spring of 1947. 

Senator Toye. When did Hennepin County first get you? 

Dr. ANpERSON. I am not sure. I think in 1945 or 1946. 

Senator Tuyr. It was an advanced technique in endeavoring to 
locate the disease and bring about an early cure? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. That brought about these mobile units? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 


X-RAY UNIT COSTS 


Senator Dirksen. What is the cost of one of these units? 

Dr. Anperson. If it is the portable type that we can take out and 
set in the building, it costs about $12,000. If it is the bus type, it 
costs $25,000. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any further questions? 

If not, you may proceed. 


PITTSBURGH AND ALLEGHENY COUNTY PROGRAM 


Dr. ANpprson. The funds requested for 1954 are sufficient to com- 
plete the countywide X-ray program in Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County by September 1953, and bring to an end this service. 

Senator Dirksen. I notice in the breakdown on Pittsburgh, they 
expected from the Federal Government a comparatively large amount 
The records indicate that there is an estimated cost of $799,000 for 
Allegheny County, and of that amount it was estimated you would 
make $544,000 and from local sources only $255,000. 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Why? 

Dr. Anperson. That is in addition to their regular expenditures 
for the tuberculosis control in that county. 

Senator DirkseN. Why should the Federal Government assume 
two-thirds of that load? 
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Dr. ANpERSON. The figure there, that is our cor.tribution repre 
senting the specialists we have pooled together in the field of health 
education, in the field of taking pictures, in the field of reading pic- 
tures, and in the field of handling patients after they are diagnosed 
It would be difficult for us to hold that group together and make 
them available to Pittsburgh under any other device. 

Senator DIRKSEN. They could pe paid out of loeal funds 

Dr. ANDERSON. Pittsburgh could not recruit them locally and for 
the short duration of the program. 

Senator Dirksen. Would there be any restriction on reimbursing 
the Federal Government for that kind of service out of local funds? 

Dr. ANpERSON. I do not know, sir. 

Miss Horr. The Federal Government could not receive reimburs« 
ment from the State 

Senator Dirksen. ‘That | know But if we did it on that basis 
in all of our cities, they would run us out of money in a hurry 

senator THy KE Why did you select Pittsburgh? 


PITTSBURGH PLANNING PROGRAM 


Dr. ANDERSON. It is one of the metropolitan areas in which tuber 
culosis is a major problem. The Pittsburgh city health officer and 
the Pittsburgh Health Department, the Pittsburgh Medical Society, 
and the Pittsburgh Tuberculosis Association studied this program as 
it operated in other areas. After collecting the information, they 
made up their minds they wanted the program and submitted a 
request to the State health officer to utilize his service in getting tl 
Public Health Service interested in the Pittsburgh area 

We studied Pittsburgh in terms of the facilities there, the health 
department, the hospital situation, the readiness of the medical 
profession to follow through on the cases as they were discovered 
It seemed to us all of the necessary things for a good program were 
in existence. So we agreed, more than a year ago, to make the pro- 
gram available to them. It requires about a year’s planning in order 
to put the program on. 

Senator Tuyr. What would happen if 2 or 3 such metropolitan 
centers made the same request? 

Dr. ANpERSON. That has happened. It happens all the time. We 
have operated with our 42 units in split teams of 18 units for the smaller 
cities. Fresno, Calif., had 18 units. At the same time, Charlotte, 
N.C., had the other 18 units. Then 1 of the teams went to Caleasieu 
Parish in Louisiana, so we have operated with less than a 42-unit team 
for the smaller metropolitan area. 

But for a job such as Pittsburgh, it has required all of our resources 
at one time to put on a program within the limits of the period you 
can maintain a high community interest in this sort of a program, guar- 
anteeing complete participation. 

Senator Ture. | notice from the record here on page 622, in the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area you had X-rays taken of 500,000 
There does not seem to be any follow up. 


RETAKE CENTER PROCESSES 


Dr. ANpErRson. The follow up is under way. 

Senator Ture. Jt is not listed in the record. 

Dr. ANpERsoNn. No; because we do not know the figures. They are 
accumulating daily. The report yesterday was to the effect that 320 
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persons a day are being processed through the retake center where 
they get a further examination, where they are urged to go to their 
family doctor for their clinical examination. 

Senator Taryn. I notice in Los Angeles, Calif., the number of X-rays 
taken was 1,755,000, and you have a followup of 39,656. There are 
not too many communities listed here as receiving this free service. 
It seems to me that it is a question of whoever happens to put the 
greatest number of local applications or requests before the Public 
Health Service, and the free service is afforded those. But those 
communities with as dire a need for these health service who do not 
make application for free services get absolutely nothing. 

Dr. ANpEeRson. We cannot serve those that do not ask for the 
program. 

Senator Tuyz. I am wondering about the wisdom of this. Is it 
just the fact that some cities have a very aggressive chamber of com- 
merce and local health department and they descend upon you and 
say: ““‘We want you out there.’ They get you out there and all of 
that money is spent. Then some other area of the Nation that may 
have just as high an infection rate, just as great a need—but there is 
no one there to initiate it—they get absolutely none of these Federal 
funds. 

Dr. ANDERSON. In this particular program it has been the expe- 
rience—— 

Senator Tuyp. I am wondering about the wisdom of this program, 
because Pittsburgh and Los Angeles, both of those cities are we althy 
cities. There is no reason in the world why that city or the State 
should not take that over. It should not be a question of Federal 
aid, because they are wealthy. 

Dr. ANDERSON. It is a question of a resource with which to put on 
such a program. 

Senator Toye. But they can get the resources because they are a 
very wealthy metropolitan area. They can get the services. They 
can get the technicians and mobile units and install them in clinics. 
I am wondering whether this is a hit and miss proposition with a very 
aggressive chamber of commerce and local health department getting 
great assistance, and an area that may need it very badly does not 
even get one survey. That leads me to wonder whether this program 
is administered in the best manner. 

Dr. Dearne. I wonder if I can say a word. As you have said, 
and as Dr. Anderson has said, these programs have been put on on a 
cooperative basis and there have been few or no repeats. The cities 
have lined up when they knew this service was available. It has been 
the custom to plan a year or more ahead because of the organization 
work, the public education and the professional arrangements for the 
follow-up that are required. It has been, to be sure, where they were 
ready to take it, but I can assure you that we have not ploughed over 
old ground. Where it has gone, it has been needed. 

With regard to the financing, legislation could not authorize a 
reimbursable arrangement to carry this extra load. 


PROBLEMS OF SMALL CITIES 





Senator Tuy. In looking at the record here, we find that it is the 
large cities that have apparently had the greatest number or have had 
any numbers of X-rays taken; and the smaller cities where they may 
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have a problem, they could not possibly finance such a unit. There 
is no record you have rendered any sery ice So Il am at a loss to know 
what is our next step here because it is an obvious thing we are 
spending a lot of money as a Federal Government to assist metropoli 
tan centers of such size and of such wealth that they could very easily 
equip themselves with the equipment and they could put on an educa 
tional program. 

| have just been handed a copy of the May issue of the Public 
Health Reports containing a map showing metropolitan areas over 
100,000 population showing communitywide chest X-ray surveys 
conducted in cooperation with the Public Health Service, 1945-53, 
and a table which seems to contain more detail than the table inserted 
in the House hearings. I shall place this map and the table in our 
hearings at this point for the information of the committee and of the 
Senate. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


31 communitywide X-ray surveys, 1945-538 
Screening fil 


Total 
I Index « ie — 
screening |” uspected abnor al 


films taken 


by team 


Location of survey 


Savannah, Ga 
( mbus, Ga 
ton, Wayne, and Cleveland Cour 
ties, N. C 
Milwaukee, Wis 18] 
Minneapolis, Minn 306, 020 
Oak Ridge, Tenn 13, 537 
St. Paul, Minn 129, 401 
Washington, D. C 454, 130 
eattle metropolitan area, Washington 375, 93 
racoma metropolitan area, Washington 73, 197 
Cleveland metropolitan area, Ohio ; 
pokane metropolitan area, Washington 
Denver metropolitan area, Colorado 
Boston, Mass 
Salt Lake City metropolitan area, Utah 
in Diego metropolitan area, California 
Los Angeles and Los Angeles County, 
lif 
Contra Costa County (Richmond), 
alif 
Phoenix metropolitan area, Arizona 
buquerque metropolitan area, New 
Mexico 
Willamette Valley, Ores 
Vancouver and 4 counties, Washingtor 
uthern Oregon 
Portland and Multnomah County, Oreg 
llas metropolitan area, Texas 
Worcester and 10 towns, Massachuset 
Fall River, Mass 
Lake Charles and 2 parishes, Lot 
Fresno metropolitan area, Californ 
Charlotte metropolitan area, Nor 
Carolina 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, 


Total 
Percentages... 


' X-rays taken as percentage of population 15 years of age and « 
Suspected cardiovascular findings are included fn suspected ot ( st disease finding 
ch of these columns are therefore over- and under-stated, respecti 
‘ Final report not yet received, survey in operation at time of publication 
‘In addition, over 500,000 X-rays were taken during this period in limited resurveys in Was} ton, 
D. C., and Cleveland, Ohio; in case-finding surveys among migrant workers; and in other areas to which 
only photofluorographic equipment and technicians were supplied 


30739—53 47 
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CONDUCTED IN COOPERATION WITH THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 1945 - 1953 
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Dr. Deartnc. As Mr. Harlow has stated, we are terminating this 
type of service with the completion of the Pittsburgh survey. That 
is reflected in this budget. I would like to say one more word. 

Senator Ture. But you are going to keep some units, however? 

Dr. Deartec. Not for this type of work. 

Senator Ture. What kind of work are you going to keep a field 
unit for, then? 

Dr. Anprerson. We will keep the units, have them available to 
handle special requests for some Federal installations. 

Senator Ture. You are not going to do anything in metropolitan 
centers? You are going to confine it entirely to Federal installations 
like the navy yards of Norfolk? Would that be a Federal installation 
to be handled? 

Dr. Anprerson. Or an arsenal. I should say, if a special situation 
would come up in a local area, whether it be metropolitan or other- 
wise, which seemed to warrant some help, we would like to give that 
help to a local area which would be primarily of a consultant, demon- 
stration nature. 

Senator Tuye. How many units are you going to keep all together? 

Dr. Anperson. These 42 we still have, we will try to place within 
installations, hospitals and health departments, where they can be 
put to use, 

Senator Taye. How many of those units are mobile? 

Dr. ANpErRsoN. About half of them. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you going to locate them immediately, or are 
you just going to have some people standing, marking time? 

Dr. Anperson. We are at work now to locate those units, to find 
out who might be able to take some of them. 

Senator Tuyr. Not that I am opposed to this type of a program. 
God knows, anybody who has seen anyone afflicted with tuberculosis 
is not going to be opposed to the program. I have seen them. But 
I am concerned when I find these large metropolitan centers that are 
the only ones that have received this Federal benefit, when there are 
so many smaller areas that could not afford the services; whereas, the 
metropolitan centers could. That is the concern and the reason I 
have asked these questions. 


FEDERAL GRANTS AID SMALL CITIES 


Dr. Dearina. Mr. Chairman, this is a supplement to the metro- 
politan areas to get the job done quickly and with a resource which 
it would not be economic for any city to maintain indefinitely and 
permanently. The smaller areas are aided by the Federal grants 
which have gone to the States and combined with their own resources 
have supplied and do continue to supply this service to them. 

The one point in addition that I wish to make is that with regard 
to the national interest in tuberculosis control. To be sure, the 
primary responsibility is with the States and communities. They 
recognize that and pay the lion’s share of the burden and expense, but 
a loss from workers afflicted with tuberculosis affects the national 
interests. That, as we interpret it, is the reason why the Congress 
has authorized this program and why we as the health profession 
carry it out. The loss from tuberculosis is not only Pittsburgh or 
Los Angeles or Peoria, it is a loss to the total national economy and 
productivity. 
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Senator Taye. I am not opposed to the program, but I am wonder 
ing about the wisdom of the Federal Government going in end helping 
these large metropolitan centers when some smaller center is not 
nearly as well either equipped or financially qualified to proceed with 
the diagnosis as thes: larger centers are. That is the question | am 
concerning myself with. I want the program to go ahead, but I am 
wondering whether we are helping those that were able to come down 
here and present a case and plead their cause and convince you and 
then you move in to help them when they could very well have taken 
care of it themselves. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Tuyr. Indeed you may 


METROPOLITAN AREAS ASSUMING PROGRAM 


Senator Hit. I have been very much interested in your questions 
and those of Senator Dirksen. Could these metropolitan areas tak: 
care of it themselves? I mean by that they undoubtedly could have 
financed it, but then you have to have more or less a trained team, do 
you not? Could they get this team other than from you? Will you 
have these people who are more or less a trained permanent team, by 
that 1 mean a permanent-employment status, you take the city of 
Pittsburgh, they want to have this survey made, where could they 
have turned to get a team to do this job as your team would do it? 

Dr. ANDERSON. We have organized the teams for these metro- 
politan local areas. Of course, in Pittsburgh one of the problems 
that we face is that there are local job openings for 15 X-ray techni- 
cians. We are losing some of our technicians to those jobs, which is 
all right. We have to add more people to our team to help conduct 
that program. 

Senator Hiti. But my question was, Suppose the Federal Govern- 
ment did not have this team? Suppose you did not have the team, 
is there a team anywhere else that they could turn to to bring to 
Pittsburgh? Suppose they had the money, and certainly an area 
with the wealth of that area has, where could they turn other than 
the Public Health Service? 

Dr. ANpgerRson. I know of no place. 

Senator Dirksen. Dr. Anderson, you tell us what a team does 

Dr. ANpERsoN. A team of the people that we have organized? 

Senator Dirksen. First, what constitutes a team? 


COMPOSITION OF A TEAM 


Dr. ANperson. A team is comprised of the units to take X-ray 
pictures, it is comprised of the technicians to operate those units, the 
doctors to read the films, 1 or 2 nurses per team to work with the 
local nurses on the followup of the cases that are uncovered, a medical 
social worker to work with the local social agencies to see that they 
can get their services to these people, 1 or 2 health educators to come 
and help the local people get their community organized to take these 
pictures. That is the composition of a team. 

In addition to the cities where we have actually put the programs 
on, we have had conversations with other cities about the program, 
and they have decided that they were not ready for such a program; 
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they wanted to bring their facilities up to a greater level before they 
would ask us in because they felt that even with our facilities and 
theirs they could not carry through the program. 

Senator Dirksen. But if there were so much difficulty about a 
team, why are there 800 units working in the smaller communities 
such as Ford, Du Pont, and so forth? Doctors in towns of 100 can 
take X-ray pictures and make a reading of the print. It is just a 
case of the availability of people and if you can get them certainly 
others can get them, so there is no mystery about that; is there? 

Dr. AnpEerson. No. 

Senator Hitt. What I had in mind, maybe I did not make it clear 
in my question, is this: How long for instance did you work on this 
survey? 

Dr. Anperson. In Pittsburgh? 

Senator Hruu. Yes. 

Dr. Anperson. The health educators, the people working on the 
organization of a community for the survey started about a year ago 
The picturetaking started March 25 or March 26. The picture- 
taking operation will be over in late August or early September, and 
then the team will be disbanded under the proposal here. 

Senator Hiri. That is what I had in mind. In other words, they 
were in there only for a brief period or time, 2 months; is that right? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir, since March 25. 

Senator Hitt. How many people did you have all together approx- 
imately? 

PERSONNEL FOR PITTSBURGH PROGRAM 


Dr. Anperson. Totally the maximum number will be about 100 

Senator Hiri. About 100. 

Senator Tuyr. In the city of Pittsburgh? 

Dr. ANperRson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. What I was thinking, Pittsburgh could not go out 
and hire these 100 people very well, could they, if you did not provide 
the team? Nobody is going to take a job for 2 months or 3 months 
or 6 or 7 or 8 months; is that right? 

Dr. ANperson. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. In other words, this was what you might call a job 
that is done in a few months’ time, and you have to have expert 
personnel to do it; do you not? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiv. Well-trained personnel. The question then is 
whether the city of Pittsburgh or any other area could go out and get 
this trained personnel and hire them to come in there and do the 
job when the duration of the job is only for a limited period of time 

Mr. Hartow. Senator, it is crudely comparable to a circus; it is a 
movable thing. Ringling can come in and put on a circus for a week 
in Washington. 

Senator Toyz. The thing that has me curious is that Birmingham, 
Ala., is not listed at all. Now, were the citizens of the city of Birming- 
ham just negligent in that they did not have an aggressive local 
chamber of commerce and sell you on it? I see there is nothing listed 
for Detroit, and certainly that is a great metropolitan center with a 
mass of industrial employment. I am just wondering here whether 
it is a hit-and-miss proposition on the part of the Public Health 
Service and whoever has an aggressive chamber of commerce got a lot 
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of Federal assistance in this program, and those that did not have it 
did not get anything, and I am just wondering about the wisdom of 
your putting on a circus here and there just because a chamber of 
commerce put on a pretty good sales talk. 

Dr. ANDERSON. Mr. Chairman, we have not been contacted by 
chambers of commerce. 

Senator Taye. I used it as an illustration. 


STATE RECRUITMENT OF TEAMS 


Senator Dirksen. Frankly, gentlemen, the point I make is this: 
(Allegheny County is an integra ul part of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. They have a public debt up there of $85 per capita, and 
we have a $1,700 per capita debt in the Federal Government. After 
these patterns are made, and there is no mystery, these teams can 
be recruited as well by the States as they can by the Federal 
Government. 

We undertake those responsibilities when they ought to have little 
more than direction and supervision from Washington, and the work 
ought to be done at the local level. 

Senator Taye. If this was a pattern that just fit the entire Nation 
State by State, small communities and big communities, then I 
would see that it is consistent, but in this, as I look at the chart of 
cities that bave been given assistance and service, I am just wondering 
whether there is any consistency on the part of the Government to 
carry out this type of approach. It is nothing new. It is not like 
vhen you entered into the field of venereal diseases and had an 

lucational program on your hands. This is just a certain number 
of units floating around the country, and if somebody puts on a good 
campaign they are going to get service. If the next community 
does not do that, they do not get any part of it. 

think, Doctor, it is a question that you as an administrator 
I know you reviewed it and you are curtailing it, but you still have 
some units that you ought to check. 

Senator Hinu. Mr. Chairman, it might be interesting anent Senator 
Dirksen’s statement to follow through a little bit and have Dr. 
Anderson tell us what the States are doing 

Senator Dirksen. The answer is right here in the hearings. 

Senator Hitt. You mean the House hearings? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. In 1953 State and local spent $169 million 
and Federal spent 3.1 percent of that total, and it ought to go pro- 
gressively down. 

Senator Turn. If there is no objection, I would like to place the 
table from which Senator Dirksen is reading in our hearings. 

(The table re ferred to follows: ) 


Tuberculosis—Federal grants-in-aid and f 
agencies, fise al 
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Senator Ture. What the Federal Government spent was in large 
metropolitan centers, Seattle, Wash.; Tacoma. Wash.; Cleveland 
Ohio; Spokane, Denver, San Diego, Los Angeles, Phoenix, Ariz 
Albuquerque; Willamette Valley, Oreg.; Portland, Oreg.; Dallas 
Tex. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman—and I am trying to get the picture 
on the record—the truth is, according to this chart which Senator 
Dirksen has called our attention, the Federal grants-in-aid have gon 
progressively down. In 1950 the percentage of those grants was 6.2 
percent; in 1953 they were 3.1 percent. So, there has been a going 
down so far as the Federal grants in terms of percentage of the overal| 
expenditure; is that right, Dr. Anderson? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes; but we should get out entirely. 

Senator Hitu. That may be, but I wanted to comment on the fact 
that there has been a gradual going down. 

Mr. Srepuens. I have been watching this program since it got 
going in World War II. It seems to me that one important facto: 
in this big thing has been perhaps unconsciously overlooked, and that 
is that in this process I believe as a layman, a man who has processed 
the budget, it has been a marvelous process because they have accu- 
mulated a lot of know-how that nobody ever had before that can 
never be e! vased. 

If the city of Detroit or Birmingham wanted to put it on, they 
could get the kiwi as to what it would cost, how many units 
they would need on the basis of population, how many nurses and 
statisticians. There is a reservoir there of information. When wi 
stop federally is a case of when we have accumulated enough know 
how with regard to being able to tell the States and cities how you 
can do it 

This is like some of the experiment stations in agriculture. 
teaches people to plant pine trees on their wasteland and ali of tha 
The Federal Government moved in and accumulated a lot of oe 
how. This bunch has done just that. When they get oa is a matter 
for Congress 7 decide. When they have that, they can say to 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, and so forth, ‘We cannot go in and spet 
any money, we can tell you how tod lo it yourselves.’ 

Dr. Anpprson. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator THyn. You may proceed. 


PROGRAM DIRECTED TO LARGER CITIES 


Dr. ANperson. The reason we were in the program is because in 
these 106 metropolitan areas, with 29 percent of the population, 
reside 44 percent of our tuberculosis problem. The Federal help in 
tuberculosis control was aimed at all areas where tuberculosis existed, 
including the areas where it was more prevalent. In Alabama you 
raised the question of Birmingham. We have had conversations down 
there with Dr. Gill, the State health officer, and his staff about pro- 
grams in Birmingham and Mobile. They have operated programs 
county by county providing chest X-ray services throughout the rest 
of the State of Alabama, but they have not felt that they were yet 
ready to take on Birmingham. 
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You mentioned Detroit. The city board of health and the city 
health officer, befcre we cut the plans for the program, had approved 
going into the program with the tuberculosis association and the 
medical society there. That was all brought toa balt. I just wanted 
to summarize the accomplishments of the program and report back 
to you that since the period of 1947 to this fiscal year we have helped 
20 large cities and 5 other heavily populated areas X-ray nearly 
8 million people. 

We will have found 56,000 cases of tuberculosis in various stages of 
the disease, almost 90 percent of these previously unknown. In addi- 
tion, we will have referred 80,000 persons to physicians because of 
X-ray findings suspicious of heart disease, lung cancer or other diseases 
of the chest. In the current fiscal year, we will X-ray 1,400,000 
people and find 9,800 cases of tuberculosis of which 1,400 are highly 
contagious cases. The tuberculosis control practices in all of these 
cities have remained improved subsequent to the X-ray phase of 
their program. 

Even in the cities where the program has not gone, in the process of 
studying them for the program we have obtained improvement in 
tubere sulosis- control prac tices. 

The price of tuberculosis will be high for many years to come 
This cost can be counted in lives lost prematurely, in years of sic ness, 
in loss of working life and in a never-ending problem. Or we can 
work to prevent untimely death, to shorten the years of disability and 
dependency, to limit the spread of tuberculosis to thus ultimately to 
control the disease. The economics are simple. Each case of tuber- 
culosis we let develop represents a $30,000 drain on the resources of 
the country. 

Thank you. 

Senator Tuy. Doctor, would you supply for the record the allot- 
ments to the States for the original estimate and for the revised budget 
estimate? 

Dr. Anprrson. Yes. 

Senator Turn. The tables attached to your statement will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

Dr. ANprerRsOoN. Thank you. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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Control of tuberculosis, Public Health Service 


SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS, 


1954 


fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1954 revised estimates 


State or Territory 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


140,000 
120,000;——— 


100,000 
80,000 
60,000 
40,000 


20,000; 


1953 allo- 


cations 


$123, 500 
56, 400 
86, 200 

283, 900 
43, 800 
73, 700 
19, 500 
48, 500 


111, 800 | 


160, 300 
16, 800 
266, 500 
107, 900 
45, 700 
56, 600 
144, 400 
104, 700 
29, 900 
105, 100 
72, 600 
171, 400 
71, 700 


118, 000 | 


123, 900 
21, 800 


32, 300 | 


10, 600 
17, 100 


1954 allo- 
cations 


$122, 600 
60, 200 
86, 900 


298, 100 | 


41, 600 
70, 000 
, 500 
400 
200 


1954 re- 


vised 


| alloca- 


tions 


$92, 300 
46, 100 
65, 900 

227, 100 
31, 500 
51, 600 
17, 500 
38, 200 
78, 300 

112, 200 


14, 700 | 
} 199, 100 


80, 800 


36, 300 | 


39, 600 
107, 300 
78, 900 
24, 200 
78, 100 
120, 890 
129, 200 
50, 200 
82, 600 
92, 100 


17, 900 | 


23, 300 
8, 500 


13, 700 | 


State or Territory 


New Jersey $133, 
New Mexico 39, 
New York 423, 
North Carolina 153 
North Dakota 36, 
Ohio 228, 
Oklahoma 8S, 
Oregon 48 
Pennsylvania 207 
Rnode Island 23 
South Carolina 112, 
South Dakota 22. 
Tennessee 151 
Texas ’ 190, 
Utah 18 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Visconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Total 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Control! of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service 


(Appropriation Title) 


Chort |. PATIENTS DIAGNOSED TB. FOR THE FIRST TIME AND DEATHS FROM TB. 
UNITED STATES 1930 - 195! 


1953 allo 
catlo 


400 
000 
200 
400 
SOU 
700 
700 


, 400 


500 
800 
600 


, 200 
, 909 


900 
000 
200 
400 


57, 300 
73, 700 
5, 600 

, 700 


600 
900 
000 
500 


000 


Allotments of grants-in-aid funds fo 


1954 allo- 


cations 


$140, 
37 
444 
145, 
s4 
48, 
280, 


~ 


107, 
21, 


151 


200, 


18 
19 
146 
63 


70, 
, 200 
il, 


| 


65 
45 


20 


, 900 


100 
900 
400 
700 
000 


300 
400 
900 
00 
000 
600 
300 
400 
000 
200 

100 
900 
900 


rt 
nin warenss 


500 
4) 
500 


4, OOU 
9, 


000 


000 


Patients diagnosed TB 
for the first time 





Merch 1953 





120,000 


100,000 


80,000 


60,000 


40,000 


20,000 /|— 


40,000 


20,000 
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FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Control of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service 
(. \ppropriation Title ) 
Chort 2. TB. HOSPITAL ADMISSIONS AND DEATHS FROM TB 
UNITED STATES (930 — 195! 


TB. Hospital admissions 


= 
— = « . 
— <n, | 
_ 


Ps "| 


rer Cae Mi Ee Tce 


March 1953 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
Control of Tuberculosis, Public Health Services 
{Appropriction Title) 
Chart 3. PATIENTS IN TB. HOSPITALS AND DEATHS FROM TB. 
UNITED STATES 1930 - 1951 
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ASSISTANCE TO Srates, GENERAL 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JACK C, HALDEMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; MISS HANNAH HOFF, ACTING 
BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. PALM- 
ER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET 
OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Assistance to States, general: To carry out the purposes, not otherwise specifi- 
cally provided for, of section 314 (ec) of the Act; to provide consultative services 
to States pursuant to section 311 of the Act; to make field investigations and 
demonstrations pursuant to section 301 of the Act; and to provide for collecting 
and compiling mortality, morbidity, and vital statistics, including the purchase 
of not to exceed [fourteen] four passenger motor vehicles for replacement only 
[$16,150,000] $16,215,000. 


EXTRACT FROM PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 311. The Surgeon General is authorized to accept from State and 
local authorities any assistance in the enforcement of quarantine regulations 
made pursuant to this act which such authorities may be able and willing 
to provide. The Surgeon General shall also assist States and their political 
subdivisions in the prevention and suppression of communicable diseases, shall 
cooperate with and aid State and local authorities in the enforcement of 
their quarantine and other health regulations and in carrying out the purposes 
specified in section 314, and shall advise the several States on matters relating 
to the preservation and improvement of the public health. 

Sec. 314. (c) To enable the Surgeon General to assist, through grants 
and as otherwise provided in this section, States, counties, health districts, 
and other political subdivisions of the States in establishing and maintaining 
adequate public health services, including grants for demonstrations and for 
training of personnel for State and local health work, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for each fiscal year a sum not to exceed $30 million 
Of the sum appropriated for each fiscal year pursuant to this subsection 
there shall be available an amount, not to exceed $3 million, to enable the 
Surgeon General to provide demonstrations and to train personnel for State 
and local health work and to meet the cost of pay, allowances, and traveling 
expenses of commissioned officers and other personnel of the Service detailed 
to assist States in carrving out the purposes of this subsection. 
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imounts rtoailable for 


Appropriation or estimat 

rransferred from ‘*Control of ereal d 
Public Health Service, 
Law 452 

Transferred to and expense 
production activities, Federal 
Agency,”’ pursuant to Public Law 


pursuant to | 


“Salaries 


Adjusted appropriati 
Reimbursements f 


Reimbursements from other 


Total available 
Unobligated baiance, 


for obli 
esti 
Obligations incur 
Comparative transfer fro 
“Control of nere 
Health Service’ 
“Control of tul 
Service’’ 
“Engines 
hyg 
“Salaries, expenses 
Cancer Institut 
“Salaries, expense 
Heart Institute, | 
“Dental health acti 
Service’ 
“Commissioned officers, p 
Public Health Service’ 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘S 
Public Health Service 


Publi 


Total obligations 


Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 ( 


ources 


Obligations by a 


1953 appropri 


estimate 


ition 


Description 


i. Grants to States for general he 
2. Direct operations 
(a) ‘Technical assistance to 
(b) Vital statistics 
(ec) Administration 


lth $13, 000, 000 
States 325 
195 
24 


2, 035, 900 
1, 056, 900 

107, 200 
Total direct obligations 


544 |*162,00,000 


® Excludes $171,900 reimbursements principally for tabulati 
> Excludes $161,000 reimbursement 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


principally for tabulating 


1954 747 


obl gation 


Origi 


1954 estin 


1953 estimate 


$16 


Lov, OOO 


$16, 


16, 476, 000 


from the procee 


ds of sale of pe 


tivities 


Original 195 
estimate 


Amount 


$13, 000, OOF 000, 000 


2, 026, OOO 
1, 182, 000 


928, 000 
180, 000 
107, 000 107, 000 


> 16, 315, 000 16, 215, 000 


es furnished within PHS 


within PHS 


services 
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Obligations by objects 


Original 1954 | Revised esti 


Object classification 1953 estimate 
estimate mate 1954 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services | $2,601,275 | $2,685,775 | 
02 Travel | 175, 495 174, 995 | 
03 Transportation of things 17, 960 | 17, 960 
04 Communication services . 21, 950 21, 950 
05 Rents and utility services 61, 400 | 71, 400 
06 Printing and reproduction 62, 600 | 78, 600 
07 Other contractual services | 23, 125 23, 125 | 
Purchase of vital records transcripts é ; 171, 000 | 171, 000 | 
08 Supplies and materials ~ 45,070 | 45, 270 | 
09 Equipment 17, 400 22, 100 | 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 13, 000, 000 13, 000, 000 
5 Taxes and assessments kadion | 2, 725 | 2 825 
Total direct obligations 16, 200, 000 | 16, 315, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


01 Personal services 127, 900 117, 000 
02 Travel . . ‘. 700 700 
05 Rents and utility services 38, 000 38, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction - . | 3, 800 3, 800 | 
08 Supplies and materials... . i ; 1, 500 1, 500 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
— . . 171, 900 161, 000 


other accounts 


16, 371,900 | 16,476, 000 | 
' 





Total obligations = . wade 


Senator Turn. The next item is “Assistance to States, general’’ for 
which we have a revised estimate for $16,215,000, and 563 employees. 
This is a reduction of $100,000 below the original estimate, and calls 
for 20 less employees. 

The revised estimate is an increase of $15,000, and 19 employees, 
over the 1953 appropriation. 

Dr. Haldeman, you may proceed. 

Dr. HatpemMan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
appropriation, “Assistance to States, general,” provides funds for a 
variety of basic public health activities which are carried out cooper- 
atively with State and local health departments. 

As you know, the central concept of our Federal-State programs is 
that the provision of public health services is primarily the respon 
sibility of States, counties, and cities, while one of the major roles of 
the Federal Government is to assist them in this effort. One form of 
assistance provided is the granting of funds to States. Eighty percent 
of this appropriation, or $13 million, will be paid directly to States. 
There these funds are commingled with State and locally appropriated 
moneys to jointly finance the “backbone’’ personnel and organization 
of State and local health services. 


LOCAL DETERMINATION OF HEALTH PROGRAMS 


The programs conducted by these health agencies are determined 
locally and are those considered by the people themselves to be neces- 
sary for the protection and promotion of their public health. This 
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grant helps to support the basic foundation of this country’s public 
health system. It helps to support the activities of the health officer 
himself, both at State and local government levels, the public health 
nurses, the sanitarians and sanitary engineers, the laboratory services, 
vital statistics and many other basic State and local public health 
functions. 

These grant funds help to provide the public-health protection 
which communities have found can be best secured through organized 
community action rather than through individual action. This 
includes such things as immunization programs, public-health educa- 
tion, public- health nursing, and milk, water, and food sanitation. 
It assists the people to understand their own health prob lems and 
encourages them to secure early care and treatment from their family 
physicians. 

This basic organization of personnel and services also serves as the 
framework to which can be added, as local conditions warrant, such 
specialized services as tuberculosis control, cancer control, and 
maternal and child health services. In times of war or disasters of 
major importance the basic public health organization supported by 
these grants is indispensable to immediate action. It serves as a 
framework around which emergency health and sanitation services 
are built. 

The necessity for existing health services continues as the health- 
fulness and longevity of our people increase ‘3 public health services 
guard us against disease and maintain a he althy people. They 
prevent disease rather than cure it when it occurs. 


FEDERAL GRANTS TO COOPERATIVE HEALTH PROGRAMS 


I would like to comment briefly on the financing of this cooperative 
health program and on the significance which Federal grants have in 
its support. Perhaps this can best be illustrated by considering the 
role of health grants from all Federal sources—except those for hospital 
construction—in the financing of programs of State and local health 
departments and mental health authorities. 

During fiscal ‘year 1951, the last year for which we have complete 
figures, these grants amounted to 22 percent of all expenditures for 
State and local public-health programs. Among individual States, 
however, there are wide variations in the ratio of Federal funds to 
total expenditures. This variation ranges from 8 to 79 percent. The 
percentage of Federal participation exceeds the national average of 
22 percent in 40 States and in 16 States it is 40 percent or more 

As you know, there is considerable disparity in the financial : ability 
of States to support needed public-health programs. Moreover, many 
public health problems are most severe in States with the lowest 
resources. Because of the per capita income weighting of the grant 
allotment formula, the ratio of Federal support of health services is 
higher in the low-income States than in the high-income States. Our 
data indicate that this practice has not resulted in a slackening of 
effort on the part of these States with low purchasing power. 

On the contrary, it is generally true that the low-income States are 
devoting a greater percentage of their own financial resources. (State 
and local funds) for public health purposes than are the wealthier 
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States. Hence, the benefit of Federal health grants is greatest in 
those States which are now putting forth the greatest State and loca! 
financial effort, and which have the most acute public health problems 


CONTINUED NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


There is a continued need in fiscal year 1954 for substantial Federa!| 
financial assistance to States for public health. Large numbers of 
people in this country still have available to them only fragmentary 
and inadequate public health services. Approximately 40 million of 
the Nation’s population are living in areas not served by organized 
local health departments. Of the 1,706 counties and cities with local] 
health department organization, only 34 counties and 3 cities meet 
minimum standards for all 4 classes of basic public health personnel; 
only 69 counties and 27 cities have an adequate number of nurses; 
only 501 counties and 131 cities have adequate sanitation personne]: 
and only 810 counties and 61 cities have an adequate number of 
physicians. These minimum standards have been developed over a 
period of years after considerable study by official and nonofficia] 
health agencies, and represent pooled professional judgment. 

I should also mention that the continued need for Federal financial 
support to States for public health should be considered in the light 
of the fact that the possibilities for improving the health of the people 
are rapidly increasing as research and other scientific investigations 
open up new avenues for public health preventive and control services 


REVISED BUDGET 


The revised 1954 budget estimates propose the continuation of the 
general health grant under this appropriation at the current level, 
although reductions in other Public Health Service appropriations 
prov iding for State grants will result in a total cut in Public Health 
Service financial support to States by about 17 percent. It is con- 
sidered sound policy to give higher priority to the general health grant 
under this appropriation than to the specialized grants financed under 
other appropriations in order to maintain this flexible source of Federal 
support for the basic public health services I have described. This 
flexibility is particularly important to States at a time when they are 
confronted with the problem of either curtailing programs or adjusting 
their finances to compensate for reductions in Federal support. 


DIRECT ACTIVITIES 


In addition to grants, there are certain direct activities of the 
Public Health Service included in this appropriation. I have reference 
to such things as professional and technical consultation to States, 
training of personnel, and pilot studies or demonstrations designed to 
develop better methods to solve public health problems needing more 
effective and economical techniques. These are designed to help 
States and communities provide more adequate and effective public 
health services. They directly complement and are an essential 
corollary to the grant method. 

This assistance furnishes to States the latest technical information 
based on the results of public health research, investigation and the 
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findings from our pilot studies and demonstrations. It is a service 
which reduces to a minimum the time lag between the development 
of new knowledge and its application by State and local health 
agencies. It enables public health workers im States to take advantage 
of the experience and thinking of others, including the “pooled” 
experience and thinking of other States as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment. At the same time it permits them to retain independence of 
decision and action. 
PILOT STUDIES 


This portion of the appropriation also supports pilot studies and 
demonstrations designed to develop and test new public health 
techniques. This is a type of development and testing familiar in 
business as well as in Government. Techniques of operation are 
perfected in 1 or 2 pilot installations before the operation is recom- 
mended for adoption on a broad basis. The results of these studies 
accrue to all States and communities. Pilot studies are carried out in 
the fields of diabetes, home care of the chronically ill, and medical 
rehabilitation. These are fields in which the urgency of the problems 
dictates the need for the early development of suitable public health 
techniques. 

Senator Torr. Doctor, might I interrupt you at this point? 
what are you studying in the field of diabetes and the home car 
those so afflicted? 

DIABETIC STUDIES 


Dr. Hautpeman. In the field of diabetes one of the pilot studies 


relates to demonstration of approved diagnostic procedures. The 
diagnosis of diabetes, as you know, relates to the determination of the 
blood sugar level. 

Senator Tuyr. I am familiar with that. How do you administer 
that program? 

Dr. HatpemMaNn. We administer it in cooperation with the States 
The instance I wanted to relate had to do with an attempt to develop 
a case-finding method for diabetes that would be suitable for use in 
conjunction with the examination of blood specimens that are col- 
lected for other purposes, principally for syphilis. The problem 
there is a matter of preserving the blood, since in syphilis a specimen 
can be drawn in a rural area and tested 2 or 3 days later 

However, in diabetes that is normally not a suitable technique 
because of enzymatic action on the blood sugar. In this case we de- 
veloped a cooperative project, with the State of West Virginia supply- 
ing the technical personnel. They supply the personnel, the labora- 
tory, and the cooperation of their local health departments in experi- 
menting with various kinds of preservatives. We think we have dis- 
covered a method of preserving blood specimens which, if confirmed 
and applied in the country as a whole, will present a much more 
economical method for early diagnosis of diabetes than any we have 
ever had. 

Senator Ture. You confine yourselves to some specific center 
that you have established for the purpose of research, and then 
your educational program to encourage all to submit specimens 
for the purpose of detecting whether there is any sugar as well as 
the taking of the blood samples to be tested and to determine the 
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sugar content. What I primarily was interested in was whether 
you go out and assist every State or whether you have confined 
your activities to some highly developed research centers. 

Dr. Hatpeman. No, sir. Our pilot studies and demonstrations 
are primarily for the purpose of developing techniques that can be 
utilized on a mass basis. The primary purpose of the demonstration 
is not to provide a service in the area which it happens to be located 
in, but rather it is to develop a technique in a program area needing 
more effective techniques. Diabetes is such an area. 

Senator Taye. Of course, your doctors are familiar with the 
insulin and the use of insulin and to acquaint the person with what 
their needs are, their diet, and insulin take? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. Most of the doctors are familiar with that. I was 
wondering where you went into the field and you were spending your 
time and personne! and funds. 

Dr. Hatpeman. In diabetes as an example as in many other 
chronic diseases your prevention of complications such as cardio- 
vascular disease depends as in many other diseases on early diagnosis. 
In this instance we are interested in a method which will provide a 
vehicle for early diagnosis. 

Now in syphilis as we were discussing earlier, we have had a good 
method that can be applied on a mass basis. In diabetes it is much 
less satisfactory. In the country as a whole the number of un- 
diagnosed diabetics is very large. So our objective is to develop 
techniques which in turn can be utilized by State and local health 
departments, by large cities and small cities, in getting the people 
under care in this field. 

Senator Taye. For instance, how have you proceeded with that 
educational program? 

Dr. Hautpeman. In this particular activity we are attempting to 
develop the techniques. Once the techniques are developed, the in- 
formation is made available to State and local health departments, 
to the medical professions, through various sources, through publica- 
tions, through demonstrations, through our regional office staffs and 
such fashions. 

Senator Taye. You may proceed. 


NATIONAL OFFICE OF VITAL STATISTICS 


Dr. Hatpeman. Another major activity under this appropriation 
consists of the services of the National Office of Vital Statistics. This 
office is responsible for the collection and analysis of data pertaining 
to births, deaths, and communicable disease. These vital statistics 
are basic to the planning, evaluating and carrying out of public health 
programs. They provide the guidepost for States and communities 
in directing their personnel and funds economically into the most 
productive activities, and in redirecting their programs for optimum 
results. Current data are, therefore, of paramount importance if 
wasteful timelags in program planning and evaluation are to be 
avoided. 

In vital statistics, the Public Health Service provides a direct 
Federal service. State and local health agencies collect the certifi- 
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cates and other returns which are the sources of our v ital data. The 
Federal Government produces the national statistics which provide 
reliable comparisons from county to county, State to State, or between 
our own conditions and those in other countries. 

Senator Tuyr. But you base it on a certain. percent Here the 
cause of death for the year 1951 was based on a 10 percent sample. 
Why should not this be specific and state just every reason rather than 
on a 10 percent finding? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Mr. Chairman, I am unfamiliar with the reference 
to the 10 percent. 

Senator Ture. Well, you speak of current data on deaths and so 
forth, but a report we requested from the Surgeon General on the 
causes and number of deaths came to us with a note that the cause 
of death for the year 1951 was based on a 10-percent sample. Why 
should these data be on that basis instead of being current? That is 
the question I have in mind. You see, we asked for information as 
to the principal causes of death in the United States from 1948 to 
1952, and it was supplied to us, but the figures are estimated from a 
10-percent sample of death certificates. 

Dr. HALDEMAN. Mr. Chairman, that is due to the backlog, in coding 
the certificates. We code all certificates, all deaths. However, due 
to the factors which I am about to discuss, we have not been able as 
yet to do more than a sample of the 1951 death certificates 

Senator Taye. You may proceed, sir. 


DECREASE IN FUNDS 


Dr. HALDEMAN. Since 1947 the amount of funds available for our 
vital statistics operations has actually decreased. At the same time 
the costs of operation—salaries, tabulating cards, printing, supplies— 
have all risen sharply. Likewise the number of births has increased 
greatly during this period, adding millions of certificates to the coding 
and tabulating process. The result has been that we are now a year 
behind our 1947 publication schedules and are falling further behind 
all the time. All possible economies of operation have been introduced 
even to the point of postponing processing of essential tabulations. 

Senator Ture. During the current year you have 195 people in the 
activity of dissemination of statistics on deaths, births, diseases, and 
other factors. It seems that with this number of employees there is 
really no excuse, is there, for such a lag in the reports? That is a lot 
of employees. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Mr. Chairman, the number of births and deaths, 
as you know, has been going up year by year. In other words, the 
workload has been increasing. 

Senator Turn. Have you made a thorough study of your depart- 
ment to try to determine whether you can simplify in your reporting 
and your statistical work there because you are asking for 40 addi- 
tional persons here in order to catch up w ith your lag? 

Dr. Hautpeman. Mr. Chairman, I would be very glad to talk to 
you about some of the efficiencies that we have introduced and some 
of the factors that have contributed to it. 
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The big cost of the National Office of Vital Statistics is the basic 
processing of the birth and death records, making the puncheards 
and the tabulating process. Once you have the basic data on punch- 
cards you can get out your annual statistics and other special reports 
at comparatively low cost. It is this basic cost that has gotten us into 
the situation where we are behind in our tabulations. We hav: 
introduced numerous economies, and I would like to mention just 
briefly some of them. Normally in punching cards you have a 
code clerk who codes from the certificate to a card. We have trained 
our puncheard operators to punch directly from the certificates 
instead of from the code directly. We have also increased the margin 
of error that we will permit. For instance, we have eliminated the 
verification of the punching of cards except for a 10-percent sample. 

Normal procedure in this operation is for every card to be verified 
by another operator in order to eliminate the errors. We recogniz 
that in order to make economies we have had to reduce this safety 
factor, so we are only verifying routinely 10 percent. If we find an 
operator whose errors are running higher, then we cither make a 
change of emplovment there or take other steps to get that taken 
eare of. 


PERSONNEL TURNOVER 


Senator THyre. Do you have much turnover because of the fact 
that the person has made several errors? 

Dr. Hatpeman. There is a considerable turnover among the clerical! 
staff in the National Office of Vital Statistics. We have reduced our 
consultative service to States to I think about three persons. This is 
a drastic cut because there is probably no field of work where uni- 
formity between States is more necessary in order to obtain com- 
parable statistics. We have introduced all the economies possible 
through the utilization and mechanization of the operation and 
through the more efficient use of tabulating machines. We have in 
addition had to drop many necessary studies and special reports 
which if you would like I could discuss in some detail. 

Senator Taye. How many minutes would it take for you to discuss 
that in detail? 
Dr. Hatpeman. I could do it very briefly. 
Senator Ture. I think it would be helpful. 


ELIMINATION OF STUDIES OF VEHICLE ACCIDENT DEATHS 


Dr. HaAtpeMaANn. We have had to eliminate special studies in relation 
to motor vehicle accident deaths. We have not been able to make 
any analyses of deaths involving multiple causes of death. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of our deaths have multiple causes, and due to 
the increasing age of the population it is important to have not only 
the principal causes but also the associated causes. 

I suppose that the greatest saving in human life that we might be able 
to attain in the next few years is in a greater saving in deaths in the 
later fetal life, just as previously we have had great savings in the 
first year of life. Yet we have very little data regarding the causes 
for stillbirth and the like. It necessitates an analysis of conditions 
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associated with the birth of the child as well as the condition of the 
mother. 

We have not been able to develop United States life tables based 
on the 1950 census which are used for life insurance companies, and of 
course as the official basis for determining life expectancy. I can 
name others, but time is short. 

Senator Turn. You may proceed. 


REQUESTS FOR VITAL STATISTICS 


Dr. HaupeMAN. Requests for vital statistics are receive] daily 
from a wide variety of sources. Not only are State and local health 
departments dependent upon these data, but they are also in demand 
from other Federal agencies, voluntary health organizations, pub- 
lishers, workers in research and science, departments of education, 
and business firms. 

Some examples of our dependence upon vital statistics occur where 
they might be least expected. Pharmaceutical houses for years have 
used Public Health Service statistics of diseases in estimating demand 
for their products. 


DISCOVERY OF GAMMA GLOBULIN 


The newly discovered value of gamma globulin—a derivative of 
human blood—in relation to the prevention of poliomyelitis has 
created a similar but more official dependence upon current data on 
illness and deaths. The available supply of gamma globulin for use 
in the coming polio season is only a small fraction of anticipated 
demand. The Office of Defense Mobilization has taken steps to 
insure equitable distribution. The National Office of Vital Statistics 
has been called upon to collect and analyze the data to be used as a 
basis of allocation to States and communities. 

One example will perhaps illustrate the difficulty caused health 
administrators by lack of current data. You may recall the recent 
interest in the association between the use of chloromycetin, one of 
the new antibiotics, and the occurrence of aplastic anemia—a con- 
dition which is frequently fatal. Current death certificate data would 
have been especially valuable in this investigation. Unfortunately, 
however, our latest detailed tabulations by causes of death were for 
1949—a period prior to the extensive use of chloromycetin. 

Official United States life tables are published after every census, 
They are important tools not only to the insurance business, but also 
to the courts and to anyone who needs to project population estimates. 
Nevertheless, we have not even begun to construct the tables for the 
1950 census period, because of the delays in the processing of mortality 
statistics. 

The budge t before you provides for an increase for the vital statistics 
activity. This increase in base will enable us to overcome our present 
defierencies and maintain our essential publications on a current 
basis after June of 1955. This is the only item under this appropria- 
tion in which we are proposing an increase for fiscal year 1954 and it 
is an increase which is most urgently needed. 

I will be glad to attempt to answer any questions you may have 
about the appropriation. 
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Senator Turn. I will have to ask that there be supplied a tabl: 
showing the allotments made to the States under the program for th: 
current year, for the original budget estimate, and for the revised 
budget estimate. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Allotments of grants-in-aid funds for fiscal years 1958, 1954, and 1954 revised 
estimates 


1953 | 1954 | 1954 revise: 


State or Territory ; 
Me or Lerritory allocations allocations allocation 


Alabama $394, 800 $386, 100 | 

Arizona 94, 900 97, 000 

Arkansas ‘ | 250, 800 | 250, 300 

California 659, 100 679, 100 

Colorado | 127, 300 128, 200 

Connecticut 124, 000 123, 100 

Delaware 22, 400 22, 400 

District of Columbia 47, 700 47, 400 | 

Florida | 262, 100 277, 100 | 

Georgia 397, 200 391, 500 

Idaho___. ‘ 74, 800 75, 600 

Illinois 29, 300 528, 500 

Indiana 299, 500 | 297, 900 | 

Iowa . 205, 500 205, 800 | 

Kansas 169, 500 170, 900 

Kentucky 348, 000 | 336, 400 

Louisiana 292, 800 292, 200 

Maine | 96, 900 95, 200 

Maryland 169, 900 | 72, 200 

Massachusetts eats 319, 900 320, 400 

Michigan | 445, 500 | 447, 800 

Minnesota , 247, 900 246, 200 

Mississippi 335, 500 | 332, 800 

Missouri ibisdel £ 314, 600 | . 400 | 

Montana ; ‘ 67, 500 3, 900 

Nebraska ; 126, 800 27, 500 

Nevada . 37, 500 38, 100 

New Hampshire 51, 500 , 100 

New Jersey q 305, 800 , 500 

New Mexico 95, 800 100 | 

New York 842, 000 52, 500 | 

North Carolina-..-- 468, 500 | 38, 900 

North Dakota 4 74, 100 3, 200 

Ohio J ée due } 549, 900 . 900 

Oklahoma. -.- . | 231, 000 2, 000 

Oregon a 136, 200 | 37, 600 

Pennsylvania wee ‘ ‘ ~~" ae 748, 600 , 800 

Rhode Island 55, 200 | , 100 | 

South Carolina. -. ‘ sided = | 270, 400 | , 400 

South Dakota . . ‘ . 77, 300 , 600 

Tennessee Pewebe 374, 900 | 374, 600 | 

Texas ‘ ‘ a ohuhen r i 687, 400 , 600 | 

Utah E 86, 500 | , 700 | 7 
Vermont. ‘ ‘ sd , 44, 900 | , 700 44, 700 
Virginia ; 322, 500 , 900 321, 900 
Washington ; 173, 200 | , 000 174, 000 
West Virginia . : 203, 700 , 000 200, 000 
Wisconsin 262, 000 260, 100 260, 100 
Wyoming | 48, 100 48,100 | 48, 100 
Alaska a | 48, 400 48, 200 | 48, 200 
Hawaii . Gece dite ae | 43, 500 43, 600 | 43, 600 
Puerto Rico 500 326, 400 326, 400 
Virgin Islands... . 6, 400 | 6, 400 | 6, 400 


13, 000, 000 | 13, 000, 000 
| 


ION cteenads haere 6 13, 000, 000 


Senator Hix. Are these overall vital statistics available from any 
other source other than the United States Public Health Service? 

Dr. Hatprman. No, sir. 

Senator Hiuu. In other words, the United States Public Health 
Service is the only public or private agency of any kind that keeps 
these vital health statistics; is that right? 

Dr. HAtprman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Taryn. Thank you. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISBKAS!} 


STATEMENT OF DR. JUSTIN M. ANDREWS, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; LEONARD B. ABBEY, BUDGET AND 
FISCAL OFFICER, COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER; DR. OTIS 
L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. PAL- 
MER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET 
OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


\PPROPRIATION ESTIMAT!I 


Communicable diseases: To carry out, except as otherwise provided for, 
provisions of sections 301, 311, ond 361[[, and 704] of the Act relating 
prevention and suppression of communicable and preventable diseases, 
interstate transmission and spread thereof, including the purchase, erection, ¢ 
maintenance of portable buildings; purchase of not to exceed [thirty 
thirty-nine passenger motor vehicles for replacement only; and hire, maintenan 
and operation of aircraft; [$5,919,750] $45,335,000 


EXTRACT FROM PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICI ACT 


Sec. 311. The Surgeon General is authorized to accept from State and 
local authorities any assistance in the enforcement of quarantine regulatior 
made pursuant to this Act which such authorities may be able and willing 
to provide. The Surgeon General shall also assist States and their political 
subdivisions in the prevention and suppression of communicable disease 
shall cooperate with and aid State and local authorities in the enforcement 
of their quarantine and other health regulations and in carrying out the 
purposes specified in section 314, and shall advise the several States on 
matters relating to the preservation and improvement of the public health 

Suc. 361. (a) The Surgeon General, with the approval of the Administrator, 
is authorized to make and enforce such regulations as in his judgment are 
necessary to prevent the introduction, transmission, or spread of commu 
nicable diseases from foreign countries into the States or possessions, or 
from one State or possession into any other State or possessior For pur 
poses of carrying out and enforcing such regulations, the Surgeon General 
may provide for such inspection, fumigation, disinfection, sanitation, pest 
extermination, destruction of animals or articles found to be so infected or 
contaminated as to be sources of dangerous infection to human beings, and 
other measures, as in his judgment may be necessary. 

(b) Regulations prescribed under this section shall not provide for the 
apprehension, detention, or conditional release of individuals except for the 
purpose of preventing the introduction, transmission, or spread of such 
communicable diseases as may be specified from time to time in Executive 
orders of the President upon the recommendation of the National Advisory 
Health Council and the Surgeon General 

(c) Except as provided in subsection (d), regulations prescribed under this 
section, insofar as they provide for the apprehension, detention, examina 
tion, or conditional release of individuals, shall be applicable only to indi- 
viduals coming into a State or possession from a foreign country, the Ter 
ritory of Hawaii, or a possession. 

(d) On recommendation of the National Advisory Health Council, regula 
tions prescribed under this section may provide for the apprehension and 
examination of anv individual reasonably believed to be infected with a 
communicable disease in a communicable stage and (1) to be moving or 
about to move from a State to another State; or (2) to be a probable source 
of infection to individuals who, while infected with such disease in a com 
municable stage, will be moving from a State to another State Such regu 
lations may provide that if upon examination any such individual is found 
to be infected, he may be detained for such time and in such manner as may 
be reasonably necessary. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Original 
1954 esti 
mate 


1953 esti- 


1952 actual 
mate 


Appropriation or estimate $6, 188, 397 5, 919, 7 $5, 735, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses defense produc- 

tion activities, Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant 

to Public Law 253 25, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 3, 163, 397 5, 750 5, 735, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 6, 336 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts 450, 442 382, 010 300, 000 


Total available for obligation , 620, 175 760 6, 035, 000 5, 635, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 23. 516 


Obligations incurred 6, 596, 659 , 760 | 6,035, 000 , 000 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Public 
Health Service’’ 12, 000 15, 000 


Total obligations 6, 584, 659 5 286.760 | 6, 035, 000 5, 635, 


Nore.— Reimbursements from non- Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal proper- 
ty (40 U.S. C. 481 ( 


Obligations by activities 


1953 appropriation Original 1954 Revised 1954 
(estimate estimate estimate 


Description 


Posi- | 
Amount tion Amount Amount 


Posi- | 

tion 

General disease-prevention and con 
trol activities 846 | 
Specific disease-prevention and con- | 
trol activities | 272 , 216, 050 253 1, 100, 000 | 851, 700 
General epidemic and disaster aid 40), 000 40, 000 40, 000 
Administration | 124 | 497, 000 123 495, 000 475, 000 


$4, 151, 700 : $4, 100, 000 | $3, 06s, 300 


Total direct obligations - | 4,242 | ® 5, 904, 750 1, 207 | > 5, 735, 000 , 121 | 335 
| i 
| ! | 


000 


* Excludes $382,010 reimbursements from Department of Defense and other agencies principally for 
scientific and technical services. 

> Excludes $300,000 reimbursements from Department of Defense and other agencies principally for 
scientific and technicdl services. 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent position 
Full-time equivalent of all other position 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services 
Travel 
lransportation of t! 
‘ MmmmMunicat mn « 
Rents and utility service 
Printing and repr 

07 Other contractual 

Service perto 

08 Supplies and mater 

09 Equipment 

13 Refunds, awards, a 

15 Taxes and assessment 

Unclassified (general epiden 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarter 
Total direct obligation 


ORLIGATIONS PAYA®LE OUT OF REIM RSE MENTS FR¢ 
ACCOT 

01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 

04 Communication services 

07 Other contractual services 

08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursement 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is “Control of communicable dis 
eases,’’ for which we have a revised estimate for $5,335,000 and 
1,121 employees. This is a reduction of $400,000, and 8&6 ¢ mployees, 
below the original estimate, and a reduction of $569,750, and 121 
employees, below the 1953 appropriation 

Dr. Andrews, you may proceed. 

Dr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
communicable and other preventable diseases continue to exact a 
great toll of life, health, and money in the United States. Steady 
improvement has been made in treatment with drugs, in disease 
prevention with vaccines and sera, in reductive measures against 
insects and rodents which spread disease, and in the techniques of 
environmental sanitation. Not only have pestilences which pre- 
viously desolated large areas been conquered but it has been shown 
that many of these diseases can be virtually exterminated. 
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ANNUAL DEATH RATE 


In spite of these achievements, over 100,000 persons die of acute 
communicable disease each year, unknown millions of cases occur, 
and industry loses $2% billion due to communicable-disease absen- 
teeism. Thus much remains to be done. Safer, cheaper, and more 
effective methods of control should and can be discovered and 
demonstrated to the practicing health personnel of the Nation. 

Senator Ture. If you do not mind an interruption at this point, 
we received a release in that connection about a cheaper method of 
diagnosing polio. 

POLIO DIAGNOSIS 


Dr. ANpRews. That work was done in Montgomery, Ala., at one 
of our larger field installations. It previously cost about $200 to 
isolate the virus from a suspected case of poliomyelitis. If it is 
necessary to type the strain of virus, which is sometimes called for, 
it costs about $2,000. So, we have been searching for a number of 
years for methods which would be simpler, cheaper, and just as 
effective in isolating and typing poliomyelitis virus. 

Due to the researches of a number of organizations such as the 
National Institutes of Health and universities, it has finally been 
possible to grow the virus of poliomyelitis in tissue culture: that is, 
in test tubes, in which the nutrient base is organic fluids on which 
grow tiny bits of tissue which come from man or from monkeys. The 
virus will attack these tissues just as it does the living hosts and 
produces an effect upon these cells which is apparent even with rather 
low magnification of a microscope so that you can tell immediately 
whether or not the virus is alive. This permits a quick method of 
identifying or diagnosing the disease by getting a very definitive isola- 
tion of the virus; actually, this method can be used, by introducing a 
few small complications, in determining which strain of virus is present, 
thus it has reduced the cost of this type of diagnosis very much. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that, while much of this work 
has been done in Montgomery, it is by no means the only place that 
work on this problem has occurred. “It has been the combined ad- 
vances of different investigators that has made these results possible. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANCE FROM NON-FEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Hii. You had much help from research work done outside 
of the work of the Public Health Service? 

Dr. ANprEws. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, the first demonstration 
of tissue-culture virus cultivation was done at Harvard. This work 
has been advanced so that by using a new method of inoculating mice 
it is possible to build up extraordinarily high concentrations of virus 
in mice and adapt the different strains to existence in mice. That 
makes an even cheaper method of identifying the strain of virus con 
cerned, because the mice are such cheap animals. 

The item “Control of communicable diseases” is used to support 
the Communicable Disease Center which exists to help the States 
control certain communicable and preventable illnesses where these 
problems tax or exceed State resources, are interstate or are federally 
created. 
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Senator Hirit. Excuse me for interrupting. You speak about diag- 
nosing the virus, which is of course a tremendously important thing. 
Do you think much progress has been made so far as treating the 
disease after you find it? 

Dr. ANprews. That really is in a field of research which is outside 
of our greatest concern because we are primarily concerned with pre- 
vention of these diseases. 

Senator Hii. Yes. 

Dr. AnprRews. I think it is correct to state, however, that real 
advances have been made by the therapists in taking care of cases and 
in better rehabilitating paralytics. 


PROGRESS IN DISEASE PREVENTION 


Senator Hitt. Do you feel definite progress has been made in the 
field of prevention of this disease? 

Dr. ANpREws. Yes indeed. This has been a banner year in that 
respect. Work has been done, largely under the auspices of the 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, which has established the 
likelihood that gamma globulin can be used for temporarily immuniz- 
ing against ps aralytic poliomyelitis and is a very advanced step in the 
prevention of this disease. The work which is going on in a variety 
of laboratories in the development of vaccines, some of it in the Mont- 
gomery laboratories, gives us reason to hope that within 2 or 3 years 
there may actually be not a temporary stopgap like gamma globulin, 
but a vaccine that will give 1 or 2 or perhaps many years’ protection. 

Senator Hitit. Perhaps you can make somewhat the same achieve- 
ment that you had with reference to the diseases of typhoid and 
diphtheria that afflicted people when the chairman was a boy. I know 
[ had typhoid when I was a boy. 

Dr. Deartna. The real hope is in the field of prevention and this 
discovery which Dr. Andrews has been discussing is an important step 
toward that. That the cure and the care after the disease occurs and 
paralysis becomes evident is something that is much better prevented. 


POLIO CASE CITED 


Senator Taye. If you can find anything that would reach and elimi- 
nate polio cases, there is nothing in dollars and cents that would be 
denied you because I never had such a shock as meeting a man just 
last week who had been in my office 2 years ago, just a perfect middle- 
aged man, healthy in every respect, and I saw him brought in in a 
wheel chair with one arm completely useless and both of his limbs 
useless, and that was the effect of polio. Therefore, if you could find 
anything in the medical science that would either be a curative or a 
preventive or an early diagnosis and then determine how to isolate it 
to keep it from spreading there are no dollars that would be denied to 
you. 

Dr. ANDREws. Prevention offers much more hope than cure so that 
men will not have to endure the situation you describe. 

Senator Torr. I went through one ward down at Rochester last 
fall and saw any number of not only adults but children. It just 
makes your heart ache when you know that if it were a question of 
dollars to find the cure or the preventive, why, the dollar would not be 
denied. 
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Dr. Anprews. I would like to enlarge here a little bit, in view of 
your interest, about another angle which has come to our attention 
recently in connection with the adaptation of these polio virus strains 
to mice. ‘Transmitting them in mice and carrying them back into 
monkeys occasionally to test for paralytic properties has shown on 
rather odd strain of virus which has developed. It no longer produces 
paralysis in monkeys, though it does immunize the monkeys just as 
the paralysis-producing one does. One might think, therefore, that 
a vaccine based upon the use of such a strain would have the same us: 
fulness in preventing paralytic poliomyelitis that our present yellow 
fever vaccine virus does, because that vaccine is also an attenuated 
strain of yellow fever virus, which does not produce yellow feve: 
though it develops the immunity to that disease. 

I think there is a good likelihood that we will make progress there 

Shall I proceed? 

Senator Ture. Yes, if you please. 

Dr. ANprews. This is accomplished (1) by carrying out field and 
laboratory studies for developing better techniques, materials, and 
equipment to be used in the diagnosis and prevention of these dis 
eases; (2) by making tests and evaluations of these procedures; (3) by 
demonstrating them to State and local health department personne! 
and (4) by training these individuals in their application. The Com 
municable Disease Center furnishes epidemic aid when requested | 
State health officers, and provides disaster aid under regional abies 
tion and coordination. 

In fulfilling these obligations it is necessary to maintain at the head 
quarters in Atlanta and in the field installations of the Communicable 
Disease Center, a variety of professional personnel, including medical, 
nursing, engineering, training, and diverse scientific skills. 


ACTIVITIES OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 


Certain of the major activities of the Communicable Disease Center 
past and present, include: 

1. Investigational or operational assistance, or both, to States in 
the prevention of malaria; plague, typhus, and other rodent-borne 
diseases; diarrhea spread by flies; rabies; epidemic jaundice; infantile 
paralysis; sleeping sickness; acute intestinal infections; histoplas- 
mosis and other fungal diseases; infectious conjunctivitis; and other 
communicable illnesses. Some of them are common, others are rare; 
but all of them cost time, money, comfort, and in some instances 
life. 

2. Clinical and experimental studies of the health hazards of cer- 
tain economic poisons used in insect and rodent control, that is, for 
the control of communicable diseases spread by insects and rodents, 
and the development and testing of antidotes 

3. Investigations of the nature and prevention of the resistance 
developed by insects against modern insecticides. 

4. Methods of preventing the production of mosquitoes of public 
rare importance in federally built reservoirs and irrigation systems. 

. Training and the production of audiovisual training materials 
ba ‘insect and rodent control, laboratory diagnosis, and the field 
investigation of epidemics. 

6. Reference diagnosis of difficult or unusual specimens for State 
health laboratories. 
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7. The development of an epidemic intelligence service. 
These are only representative of our activities and not a compre- 
hensive list. 
EPIDEMIOLOGIC ACTIVITIES 


Epidemiologic activities, i. e., those relating to investigations of 
the frequency, distribution, transmission, and prevention of disease, 
should include continuing field studies of a number of specific infec- 
tions with emphasis on infantile paralysis and sleeping sickness—I 
might say that this summer we are planning to make a special study 
of the value of gamma globulin being administered to intimate con- 
tacts of paralytic cases—epidemic assistance, investigation, and 
consultation to State and local health departments; surveillance of 
malaria and typhus; training of epidemiologists; and the further 
development of the epidemic intelligence service. 

This latter project is designed to train qualified medical and non- 
medical health personnel in the investigation of disease outbreaks with 
the object of determining their source, nature, and method of pro- 
duction—in particular whether they are the result of natural influences 
or are induced by man. 

Within the limits of its means, this program is attaining its objec- 
tives of augmenting the short supply of critically needed, peacetime 
epidemiologists, and at the same time is creating a byproduct resource 
of experienced epidemic investigators available for defense agaist 
biological warfare. We should continue surveillance of malaria, 
typhus, and other diseases on the control of which huge sums of Federal 
and State funds have been spent. This supplies critical information 
regarding current transmission and the reintroduction of these infec- 
tions and the feasibility of their eradication. By this means it is 
known, for example, that malaria, a disease which was nearly extinct 
in this country in 1950, was imported by military personnel from 
Korea in 1951 and 1952 and was transmitted in the United States in 
1952. 

Laboratory activities should continue to include research to improve 
methods of identifying disease agents; the diagnosis of exceptional or 
complicated specimens for States; laboratory assistance to States in 
epidemics, training, and evaluation; and diagnostic cooperation with 
Communicable Disease Center field activities. Significant progress 1s 
being made in the rapidity and economy of virus isolation and identifi- 
cation by use of tissue cultures and mice instead of live monkeys. 

It is possible that this method may contribute ultimately to the 
production of effective vaccines. This is an exceedingly large and 
complicated problem; work on it is proceeding collaboratively with 
the National Institutes of Health. The total number of laboratory 
specimens processed advanced from 100,000 in fiscal 1951 to an esti- 
mated 146,000 in fiscal 1953 because of the constantly increasing 
demand for specialized diagnostic services from the States and the 
Communicable Disease Center epidemiologic-field activities. 


INVESTIGATION OF AIRBORNE DISEASE AGENTS 


The investigation of airborne disease agents should be continued 
to include improvement of practical air sampling equipment and the 
development of rapid methods of biological identification. This is 
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another large and complex field of investigation which is being studic: 
collaboratively with both the National Institutes of Health ai 
Bethesda and the Environmental Health Center in Cincinnati wher 
studies are bemg made of chemical and physical methods of agen: 
identification. Information is also being sought concerning th 
prom bacterial content of air of cities and rural areas to be used : 

» base-line for determining unusual concentrations in peacetime o: 
war. 

VECTOR INVESTIGATION AND CONTROL ACTIVITIES 


Vector investigation and control activities should be continued 
provide leadership 1 in investigating the ecology of insects and rodents 
of public-health importance; in promoting and demonstr: iting contro] 
projects; in developing new control techniques, materials, and equip- 
ment; and in training personnel in their use. Extensive experience 
with fly-control operations in the prevention of diarrhea produces 
convincing evidence that both general sanitary measures and chemical! 
insecticiding are needed for practical economy, and to avoid the de 
velopment of flies resistant to these compounds. 

This last phenomenon also occurs among disease-transmitting 
mosquitoes and is the subject of intensive study. The 1952 epidemic 
of encephalitis, sleeping sickness, in California, the largest on record 
in that State, emphasizes the importance of continuing mosquito 
investigations and control in the newly irrigated areas of the country 
where this disease may be expected to occur unless reductive measures 
are devised and employed. Resistance of the mosquito transmitter 
to insecticides hampered the control efforts applied in California this 
last year. 

STUDIES OF USE OF ECONOMIC POISONS 


Studies should be continued to determine the health hazards asso- 
ciated with the use of economic poisons and to devise means for 
preventing or meliorating them. These involve the presence of 
DDT-type insecticides or of the newer phosphorus-containing com- 
pounds, such as parathion, on growing fruits which sometimes become 
contaminated as a result of insecticidal applications to trees. 

It is planned that training specialists will conduct insect and rodent 
control and other courses within the Communicable Disease Center, 
and will supervise and coordinate decentralized public-health training 
for State and local health personnel as required in various parts of the 
country. These services will be expedited and facilitated by the 
use of specially prepared scientific guides and audiovisual teaching 
aids. 

It is expected that the Communicable Disease Center will continue 
to provide epidemic and disaster aid to the limits of its resources. In 
spite of the fact that the expenditures for epidemics rarely involve 
more than travel costs, as we use existing personnel to answer these 
calls, nearly three-fourths of the funds available have been spent on 
15 epidemics in 13 States during the first half of this fiscal year. 

Senator Tuyr. And there is no end to it. 

Dr. Anprews. I am afraid not. 

Senator Tuy. Senator Hill, any questions? 

Senator Hitt. No questions, but I may say that I am very much 
interested in this testimony. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

Dr. ANprews. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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ENGINEERING, SANITATION, AND INDUSTRIAL HyYGIEN} 


STATEMENTS OF M. D. HOLLIS, DEPUTY CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE 
SERVICES; CARL SCHWOB, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WATER POLLU- 
TION CONTROL; OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE 
SERVICES; MISS HANNAH HOFF, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING 
SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; 
AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, FEDERAL SECURITY 
AGENCY 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMAT! 


Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene: For expenses, not otherwise 
provided, necessary to carry out those provisions of sections 301, 311, 314 (ce 
and 361 of the Act relating to sanitation and other aspects of environmental 
health, including enforcement of applicable quarantine laws and _ interstate 
quarantine regulations, and for carrying out the purposes of the Water Pollution 
Control Act (33 U. 5S. C. 466-466 (j)), including purchase of not to exceed two 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only; [$3,700,000] $3,850,000 


{mounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimnated savings 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘ Assistance to States, 
general, Public Health Service’ 55, 9lo 


Total obligations 3, 766, 258 3, 793, 4, 043, 00 3, 908, 000 


Nore.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 4x1 (c) 


Obligations by activities 


1953 appropriation Original 1954 Revised 1954 
estimate estimate estimate 


Description 


Amount oe Amount Pos Amount 


. Industrial hygiene $644, 000 $644, 000 $641. 000 

2. Environmental research activities 5 442, 000 620, 000 604. 200 
Water-supply and water-pollution con- 

trol 1, 300, 000 7 1, 360, 000 1, 297, 000 

. Radiological health services 356, 000 355. 000 : 353" O00 

. General sanitation activities | 3 837, 000 885, 000 ; 835 000 

. Administration 27 121, 000 7 121, 000 4 119. 800 


Total direct obligations 595 | *3, 700, 000 35 | >3, 985, 000 » 3, 850, 000 


*® Excludes $93,800 reimbursements from Department of Defense and other agencies for scientific 
technical services. 

> Excludes $58,000 reimbursements from Department of Defense for water pollution and experime: 
and chemical studies 
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Obligations by objects 


Original Revtsed 
1954 1954 
estimate estimate 


1953 


Object classification estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Ol Personal services , 
02 Travel » 25 33, 950 
03 Transportation of things | 2 25, 900 
44 Communication services 5 28, 800 
05 Rents and utility services | ‘ 36, 200 
06 Printing and reproduction 2, 15 600 
07 Other contractual services | 48, | 800 », B00 
Services performed by other agencies : 20, 000 20, 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials 97, 900 . 150 
09 Equipment 5 600 5, 800 
15 Taxes and assessments 5 , 250 3, 900 


Total direct obligations x 3, 7 3 000 : 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS 
FROM OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Personal services 

Travel 

Communication services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations. 


Senator Ture. The next item is “Engineering, sanitation, and 
industrial hygiene,”’ for which we have a revised estimate for $3,850,- 
000 and 609 employees. ‘This is a reduction of $135,000 and 26 em- 
ployees below the original estimate. It is an increase of $150,000 
and 14 employees over the 1953 appropriation. 

Proceed, Dr. Hollis. 

Mr. Houuts. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
appropriation provides for 5 programs of the Public Health Service, 
4 of these in the field of sanitary engineering, the other 1 is our activi- 
ties in industrial hygiene. Fundamental considerations govern all 
these functions. 

Wholesome air, water, food, and shelter are essential to health, and 
thus problems of sanitation are common to all people. These prob- 
lems become more and more complex as our civilization advances, as 
our cities and industries grow. 

Our record in sanitary-engineering practices over the past 30 years 
is one of close teamwork among Federal, State, and local operations. 
The pattern of this association is as simple as it is effective. Primary 
authority and responsibility for operations and regulatory actions in 
sanitation rest with the States and local governments. In fact, the 
greater part of community sanitary control is paid for and carried 
out at the county or municipal levels. 
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RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Functions at the Federal level primarily are to carry out research 
and investigations on problems national in scope and for which 
effective controls are not known; to handle problems interstate in 
character—problems beyond the jurisdiction of individual States; 
and finally to back up the States on health matters that are beyond 
their individual resources and facilities. 

A simple example will illustrate how this pattern operates. In the 
1920's there were widespread epidemics of enteric diseases traced to 
contaminated shellfish and milk. In response to appeals from States 
and a desperate shellfish industry, the Congress in 1925 appropriated 
funds for the Public Health Service to work out with the States prac- 
tical methods of control. 


ASSISTANCE TO SHELLFISH-PRODUCING STATES 


By 1930 we had a staff of some 60 people working in close collabora- 
tion with the 23 shellfish-producing States. Our research produced 
practical sanitary standards and techniques to safeguard the shellfish- 
producing areas, the processing establishments, and interstate ship- 
ments. ‘he Public Health Service assisted the States in installing 
the necessary control measures and, in collaboration with all States, 
worked out and administered an interstate certification program 

Senator Tarr. Doctor, what did you find to be wrong with the 
shellfish? 

Mr. Hotuts. Shellfish, Mr. Chairman, as you know, grow 
productively at the mouths of coastal streams, estuaries of rivers 
While it is brackish water, it is the fresh-water streams that bring the 
food down to the shellfish. Hence it puts the shellfish-producing area 
in close proximity with sewage and other waste material discharged in 
streams. 

Senator Toys. In other words, your problem was to effect elimina- 
tion of the sewage pollution in the streams, is that correct? 

Mr. Houuts. Yes, sir. That was part of it, and the other part was 
to determine at what levels of pollution the shellfish would become 
contaminated. 

Senator Turse. What about the milk? 

Mr. Houuts. While milk is:the most nearly perfect food, it is also 
easily contaminated. It was a question of developing protective 
techniques extending from the milking process, through cooling, 
bottling, and delivering, and including of course the pasteurization 
of milk. 

Senator Tuyr. What was the nature of the epidemic that was 
brought about by the milk contamination? 

Mr. Houuts. There were two broad types, both intestinal. The 
more prominent were the typhoid epidemics and the diarrheas and 
dysenteries. 

“Senator Taye. You may proceed. 


80739-——53———49 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SHELLFISH RESEARCH 


Mr. Hou.is. Today, shellfish move freely in interstate traffi 
It is a multi-million-dollar industry. Shipments by dealers certified 
on the Public Health Service list are accepted by health authorities 
in all States and cities of the Nation. Producing areas spend about 
a million dollars per year to assure the safety of this easily contami 
nated food. The Public Health Service estimate to carry out. its 
part of the national shellfish program is in this appropriation. It 
is less than $50,000. At its peak it was almost 10 times as much. 


NATIONAL MILK PROGRAM 


The experience with the national milk program is similar. This 
most nearly perfect food unfortunately is a dangerous media in thy 
transmission of disease. Again by 1930, we had established the basi: 
understanding for safe handling of milk. Jointly with the States 
and industry, after extensive study and investigation, the first edition 
of the Public Health Service Standard Milk Ordinance and Cod 
was developed and published in 1927. The long job of organizing 
and establishing local milk-control programs was underway. 

Today, our citizens take for granted the intricate network of 
sanitary protection behind the delivery of the safe bottle of milk at 
the door. As the State and local control pattern evolved, the Public 
Health Service withdrew to what we consider our proper role: Research 
and study of new technical developments; keeping the standard milk 
ordinance and code current with such developments; helping th 
States to cope with changing technical problems; and working with 
the dairy industry on specifications for the sanitary design of milk- 
processing equipment. 


WATER AND SEWAGE 


Obviously, much more dramatic and more involved has been our 
work in thé early development of safe public water supplies and 
sewage systems. Our early research was classic in its impact on our 
sanitary water and sewage practices. ‘Today, the serious problem of 
water supply is closely interwoven with the complexities of sewage 
and industrial waste pollution. 


FOOD 


In the field of food, our collaborative efforts with States have been 
largely responsible for this country’s high standards of food sanitation. 
But, as with water and wastes, revolutionary changes are taking place 
in the food industry. It is on these changes that our major effort is 
now placed. 

We are only now beginning to understand the impact on health of 
the byproducts of this great modern technology. I would emphasize 
that we are without precedent as to the effects on health of industria! 
fumes in the air, chemical wastes in our streams, more chemicals in 
our foods, and in general our evolving synthetic environment. The 
introduction into the environment of radiation is another example of 
an influence destined to affect us all. In sanitary engineering we are 
undergoing a transition from the bacterial stage to the virus and 
chemical stage. 
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RESEARCH 


Our living environment has in fact changed so fast that there are 
large gaps in our knowledge as to how better to adjust it. Our greatest 
single need, therefore, is for better understanding—knowledge that 
comes from research, largely, applied research. The Congress recog- 
nized this need when it authorized and appropriated funds for the 
construction of our new research center at Cincinnati. This laboratory 
is now about ready ior occupancy. With this new facility we can 
begin to attack some of the highly complex problems I have men- 
tioned. In addition, we hope to improve current methods of sanitary 
control with particular emphasis on reducing their cost. 

For example, the new membrane filter not only promises dramatic 
reduction in time for necessary bacterial examination but indicates 
a major reduction in the present $25 million expenditure—that is an 
annual expenditure—for such services. For the first time this filter 
was used—and quite successfully—in the sanitary controls of the water 
supply serving Pullman City here in Washington during the recent 
inauguration. 

Another recent development at Cincinnati is a practical method to 
extract and concentrate the exotic chemicals in our drinking water 
We have developed a means of concentrating these unnatural chem- 
icals from 50,000 gallons or more of water to a few cubic centimeters 
When standardized this development promises to be a most useful 
tool in our modern water supply technology. 

Likewise, increasing concentrations of human sewage are further 
endangering our sources of water supply. We are particularly con- 
cerned about this in terms of the virus diseases. Our research plans 
include studies on the survival of selected viruses, and modern water- 
treatment research. 

With respect to sewage-treatment research, emphasis will be toward 
developing methods of physical separation to replace the more costly 
and often outmoded—biological stabilization. Such a development 
will permit reclaiming for beneficial use the valuable fractions present 
in sewage. The time is approaching when we can no longer afford 
to throw these away. 

The pollution of the atmosphere is also becoming a health factor. 
The events in Los Angeles, Donora, Detroit, and the 2,000 deaths 
in London this winter, merely highlight a condition that is growing 
in significance in every city. 

So far research has done little more than to collect and identify 
a few of the contaminants in the atmosphere. The next step is to 
learn how to measure quantitatively their presence and full effects. 

When our Cincinnati center is in full operation it will serve as the 
technical resource and laboratory research arm for all of out sanitary 
engineering programs. 


WALLER SUPPLY AND WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


In our operations, the problem of water supply and water-pollution 
control is of the utmost importance to the health as well as the economy 
of this country. In the next 25 years our industrial and public water 
supply requirements are expected to double. This tremendous 
demand will be leveled against essentially a fixed water supply. The 
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answer lies in two major approaches: (1) Storing our great flood flows 
and releasing them throughout the year better to distribute our fixed 
supply, and (2) cleaning our water through sewage and industrial 
waste treatment so that it can be reused over and over. Our water- 
pollution-control program is intimately concerned with the health 
aspects of both of these approaches. If this health job is done properly 
we protect also industrial, agricultural, and recreational uses of ou 
waters. 

We must keep in mind that water pollution is a national problem 
a problem involving responsibilities at both State and Federai levels 
Clearly recognized are the primary rights of the States. We ar 
working with the States to encourage the enactment of uniform State 
laws. 

But laws and regulations of either the States or the Federal Govern- 
ment will not alone solve the pollution problem. The utilization of 
our water resources and the abatement of pollution is quite complex 
and involves many interests. This problem must be considered on 
a total watershed basis. In most cases this means an interstate basis. 
More than half of the 226 river basins are interstate in character in 
that their waters cross or form the boundary between 2 or more States 
Our work to date has identified 108 areas in which interstate pollutior 
is significant. Correction of this pollution lies beyond the authority 
of the receiving States. 

In simple terms the water-pollution control program may be divided 
into five major areas: 

1. Research to develop improved methods for the measurement 
of pollution and the evaluation of toxicity; and more rapid and less 
costly methods of treatment. Entirely feasible is the development of 
changes in our waste-treatment practice that would save this country 
millions and millions of dollars annually. 

2. Participation in interagency committees to insure the provision 
in water-resource developments of plans for safe public water supplies 
and reasonable pollution control. 

3. Cooperation with industry to develop waste treatment methods 
and abatement programs to be carried out by industry. This activity 
is carried on mainly through the National Technical Task Committe 
on Industrial Wastes representing all major segments of the Nation’s 
industries. 

4. Technical assistance to State pollution control agencies on prob 
lems interstate in character. 

5. Enforcement of pollution abatement as specified by Public Law 
845. This phase of the program is just emerging. 

In facing the national water-pollution problem we must keep in 
mind the economics involved. Correction of pollution will involve an 
expenditure by industry and public agencies of between $9 billion and 
$12 billion based on 1950 costs. It must be considered a legitimat: 
expense and part of the price we must pay for our highly developed 
industrial economy and concentrated urban development. 


RADIOLOGICAL HEALTH 


Our radiological health program is a typical approach to a new 
problem in which health authorities generally are as yet inexperienced 
Broader development and increasing uses of radioactive materials will 
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impose additional responsibilities on the States. Health departments 
have expressed their concern on this matter and are using the limited 
resources and facilities of the Publie Health Service in establishing 
and developing their own machinery to deal with the impact on ‘1ealth 
of this new force. 

The efforts of the Public Health Service in this field are designed 
to help the States to meet their responsibilities in the emerging atomic 
age. 

Liaison relationships with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Department of Defense provide a coordinated approach. This liaison 
relationship also makes possible the fullest utilization of information 
developed by these agencies for health protection programs of State 
and local levels. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


Over the past quarter century, our work in the field of industrial 
hygiene has led to the elimination of many major health hazards in 
industry. Also, it has contributed significantly to the development 
of sound industrial health programs in our larger industries. 

Our services in this field are rendered through research, clinical, and 
environmental investigations and technical aid to the States (lso 
we are working closely with the council on industrial health of the 
American Medical Association in fostering the development of in- 
plant health services. The chief objective is to assist industry in 
solving its problems. 

The major field investigations now underway include studies of 
health hazards associated with the mining and milling of uranium, the 
refining of shale oil, and the mining and processing of diatomaceous 
earth. Research is being conducted continuously to identify the more 
hazardous and toxic industrial compounds and agents, their effects on 
the health of workers, and methods of control. Industrial dermatoses 
head the list of compensable occupational diseases. Our research in 
this area is directed toward the determination of the basic causes of 
skin allergy and the development of means of eliminating or reducing 
contact between industrial irritants and the skin; 


GENERAL SANITATION 


Our operations in the field of general sanitation are included in this 
estimate. This item covers milk and food and shellfish activities; 
the interstate quarantine program of carrier sanitation, home-accident- 
prevention studies, the investigation of basic sanitation facilities and 
the sanitary disposal of garbage and refuse. These programs are all 
undergoing a transition. They are being adjusted to cope with the 
complex health problems attending widespread technological changes. 

In the field of milk and food, in addition to the many scientific and 
technical problems confronting us, we have found it necessary to 
initiate, at the request of the States, a voluntary program for certifi- 
cation of interstate shipments of milk. Both health and economic 
benefits are derived from this program. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, I would like to reemphasize the basic 
health character of these sanitary engineering programs, and the need 
to keep them in phase with the times. Also to be emphasized is the 
rate, the speed, the pace at which changes are taking place. We take 
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pride in the tremendous advances that have been made in our indus- 
trial economy, but we often lose sight of the health problems created by 
its byproducts. 

In the past decade at least we have not kept apace with develop- 
ments. Environmental health problems are getting farther and far- 
ther out ahead of us. Our efforts will have to be intensified if we are 
to avoid getting still further behind. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you, Mr. Hollis. That concludes today’s 
hearings. We will resume at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning in this 
room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., Wednesday, May 13, 1953, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 14, 1953.) 





LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 


THURSDAY, MAY 14, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, D. CG. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
F--39, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dirksen, Robertson, and Hill. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


DISEASE AND SANITATION INVESTIGATIONS AND CONTROL, TERRITORY 
oF ALASKA 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JACK C. HALDEMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; MISS HANNAH HOFF, ACTING 
BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. PAL- 
MER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; MR. ROY L. HAR- 
LOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Disease and sanitation investigations and control, Territory of Alaska: To 
enable the Surgeon General to conduct, in the Service, and to cooperate with and 
assist the Territory of Alaska in the conduct of, activities necessary in the inves- 
tigation, prevention, treatment, and control of diseases, and the establishment 
and maintenance of health and sanitation services pursuant to and for the pur- 
poses specified in sections 301, 311, 314 (without regard to the provisions of 
subsections (d), (f), (h), and (j) and the limitations set forth in subsection (c) of 
such section), 361, and 363 [,, and 704] of the act, including the hire, operation, and 
maintenance of aircraft, and the purchase, erection, and maintenance of portable 
buildings, [$1,107,500] $1,082,000. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANCE 


The insertion of language to authorize “the purchase, erection, and main- 
tenance of portable buildings’ is requested to enable the Arctic Health 
Research Center to erect small, temporary buildings to house the necessary 
laboratories at the locations where specimens for the studies are to be ob- 
tained. It is also needed to permit construction of asmall, specially equipped 
building to carry on sewage treatment investigations. Lack of such authority 
has forced the center to postpone indefinitely plans for carrying on these 
badly needed investigations. 
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{mounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 229,179 | $1,107, 500 | $1, 107, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 981 


Total available for obligation 1, 230, 160 1, 107 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —9, 289 


Obligations incurred ‘ 220, 871 1,107, 5 


Obligations by activities 


1953 appropriation Original 19. 


(estimat estimats 
Description 


Posi- 


Amount 
tion . 


1. Special grant to Alaska for general 
health purpose 540, 000 540, 000 
2. Direct operation 
(a) Technical assistance to Alaska 118, 000 5 000 
(6) Field and laboratory investi 
gations 387, 100 7. 000 
*) Administration { 62, 400 { 32, 000 


lotal obligation 7 1, 107, 500 ) 107, 000 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Direct Obligations 
Ol Personal services $407, 460 $401, 200 
02 Travel 40, 500 45, 500 
03 Transportation of things 12, 050 12, 810 
04 Communication services 1, 800 1, 800 
05 Rents and utility services 42, 000 42, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 1, 250 1, 250 
07 Other contractual services 7, 400 7, 400 
08 Supplies and materials 45, 695 45, 695 
09 Equipment ; 8. 100 & 100 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 540, 000 540, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments hdcee 1, 245 1, 245 


Total direct obligations... b : eee 1, 107, 500 1, 107, 000 1, 082, 000 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Toyz. The committee will come to order. 

The first item this morning is “Disease and Sanitation Investiga- 
tions and Control, Territory of Alaska,” for which we have a revised 
estimate of $1,082,000, and 65 employees. This is a reduction of 
$25,000, and 3 employees, below the original estimate and $25,500, 
and 6 employees, below the 1953 appropriation. 

Dr. Haldeman, you are the first person here, I understand, this 
morning. You may proceed, please. 
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Dr. HAtpeman, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
The appropriation, “Disease and Sanitstion Investigations and 
Control, Territory of Alaska,’ provides funds to assist Alaska in the 
development and maintenance of its overall public health program 
It also provides funds for research fundamertal to solving many of the 
public health problems peculiar to low temperature areas. 

Alaska, like other low temperature areas, has many serious health 
problems. The high tuberculosis death rate, high accidental death 
rate, high death rate from acute communicable disease and high 
incidence of gastroenteric disease are but examples 


SIMILARITY TO OTHER LOW TEMPERATURE AREAS 


Senator Tuy. Doctor, what have you learned in other areas of low 
temperature? Is it anything different in Alaska than is to be found in 
some of the other countries in the same temperature range? 

Dr. Haupeman. Mr. Chairman, there is a marked similarity in the 
disease problems in circumpolar areas 

Senator Toye. Do you find that in the Scandinavian countries, 
getting into that same temperature level—Finland? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Finland has a climate which is very similar to 
much of Alaska. Most of Norway and Sweden are influenced 

Senator Toye. What about the Laplanders? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Laplanders as a group extend from Russia over 
into Norway and Swden, and the Laplanders’ health problems are 
quite similar to the problems of our Alaska Eskimo. 

Senator Turn. They are? 

Dr. HatpeMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyz. You, of course, have no information out of Siberia 
on that? 

Dr. Hatpreman. Our information from Russia is, of course, some- 
what old. However, we do have translations, and whenever we are 
working on particular research projects at the Arctic Health Research 
Center we make every effort to search the Russian literature to find 
what the Russians have done in that particular field. 

Senator Toys. You may proceed. 

Dr. HatpeMan. However, the methods of transmission, the epi- 
demiological pattern, as well as the clinical picture of disease in low 
temperature areas often differ widely from those found in temperate 
climates. Provision of suitable housing, water supply and waste 
disposal is handicapped because of low temperatures. We feel that 
these problems are not insurmountable but they require much further 
study if economical and satisfactory solutions are to be found. 


MILITARY IMPORTANCE 


The military importance of the low-temperature areas of North 
America is due to the fact that the shortest air routes between the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres lie across the Arctic. 

Alaska is undergoing not only the usual consequences of becoming 
a vast defense impact area but it is also entering a critical period of 
industrial development and expansion. 

Senator Tuyr. The Defense Department has given considerable 
help in solving the water question up there in the Alaska area; has it 
not? I mean you are getting quite a bit of assistance in many of 
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those problems up there—garbage, sewerage, water and so forth 
Is not the Defense Department aiding in certain respects in that? 

Dr. Haupeman. In what way’ 

Senator Ture. I mean your problems, speaking about the situation 
as you stated it there, as you find it in that low temperature. { 

Dr. Haupeman. The Defense Department, through the Army 
engineers and particularly its Permafrost Division, has done some 
very excellent work, particularly on the construction of buildings on 
permanently frozen ground. To my knowledge they have done no 
investigation in the field of community water supply, sewage waste 
disposal systems, and the like. 

Senator Toyz. Not even adjacent to their military camps or ev 
their military installations? 


UTILIDORS 


Dr. Hatpeman. The typical construction in Alaska in the military 
installation, in relation to sanitary facilities, is what is known a: 
utilidor. On the Army base it is usually a tunnel which may be 10 
feet by 4 feet, which is walked through, and contains water pipes 
steam for heating the buildings, waste-disposal pipes, and the lik 
That type of construction is not economically feasible for civiliai 
communities. Even the smallest utilidor, which is only 4 feet by 4 
feet, is prohibitive because it costs about $5,000—that was some years 
ago—to put across a 50-foot lot. So our objective and our investiga 
tion has been to find economically feasible methods of developing this 
type of facility. 

Temperature in itself is no barrier to the settlement of these coun- 
tries. Man is essentially a tropical animal but as he has moved 
northward, he has learned to overcome adverse climate, and I think 
we are going to do that in Alaska and other low-temperature areas 
We already have some very interesting work that has been completed 
along that line which, if you like later on, I could discuss. 

Senator Torr. You may proceed, sir. 


SANITATION AND HOUSING PROBLEMS 


Dr. Hatpeman. Alaska is confronted with an aggravation of its 
sanitation and housing problems—which I think are without paralle! 
in any other defense boom area, even during World War Il. At the 
same time, it is struggling to establish a permanent, year-round 
economy based on a vastly expanded utilization of its virtually 
untapped natural resources. An example of this is the recent decision 
to build a $400 million aluminum plant in Alaska. This will result 
during the construction phase, in a completely new town of 20,000 
A new paper pulp industry is emerging, and exploration for oil and 
uranium is increasing. 

This forced development of Alaska has been marked by an influx of 
military and civilian population which has accentuated the already 
acute health and sanitation problems of the area. Accurate data 
regarding population increases are not available, but there has been 
a 269-percent increase in the population of Territorial schools over the 
1942-43 school year—and almost a 100-percent increase over the 
1947—48 school year. 
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These problems were recognized by Congress in 1948 when the 
chairman of the House subcommittee, on his own initiative, called 
hearings to consider the problem. This special Alaska health appro- 
priation was passed as a result of the findings «f these hearings. Its 
objective was to assist the Territory in meeting, in the best way pos- 
sible, its most immediate and crucial health problems. 

Senator Toyz. This particular appropriation for the Territory of 
Alaska is made without legislative authority, is it? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The grant portion of the appropriation is subject 
to point of order. There is basic authority for the investigation and 
for the technical assistance. 

Senator Taye. But as I recall the discussion and debate in the 
past, it was not a legislative authorization, it was purely an appro- 
priation measure. 

Dr. HatpeMAN. That is right, sir. 

But there was an added factor involved. It was also recognized 
that these first-aid measures would have to be reinforced by careful 
investigation and research to work out special methods for solving 
the peculiar problems inherent in a low-temperature environment. 
Accordingly, the Alaska health and sanitation program was estab- 
lished in three parts: 


HEALTH AND SANITATION PROGRAM 


The provision of supplemental funds to augment those pro- 
vided by the Territory for establishing the necessary health services; 

The loan of specialized personnel to the Als iska De ‘partment of 
Health to help administer these services; and 

The establishment of a program of research and investigation to 
winks the underlying causes and differences involved in low tempera- 
ture health problems. 

The first phase of this program, the provision of aoe grant funds, 
has enabled the Health Department to expand its program so as to 
render health services to many isolated areas to which such services 
had never before been available. 

Senator Toyz. Could you give us sort of an outline of what that 
has been or do you in your continued statement here? You just 
touch on this, you see. You have stated that your first objective was 
provision for supplemental funds to augment those provided by the 
Territory for establishing the necessary health services. You list 
these three. 

Dr. HatpeMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Torre. And then you state, ‘The first phase of this pro- 
gram, the provision of special grant funds, has enabled the Health 
Department to expand its program so as to render health services to 
many isolated areas to which such services had never before been 
available.”” Would you expand that a little bit? 


TOTAL DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH BUDGET 


Dr. Hatpeman. I would be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

The total budget of the Alaska Department of Health, as I recall, 
is ec ‘ly $1,600,000. 

The $540,000 avails rble under the grant to Alaska during the current 
fiscal year is a portion of that $1,600,000. This money is used in a 
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variety of fashions. Perhaps the most important assistance whic! 
it provides has been permitting the establishment of local health serv- 
ices through districts that have been established at Fairbanks and 
Anchorage particularly, where the deiense impact is the greatest. Ii 
helped to finance, up until October 1 of this fiscal year, some of their 
mobile health units, ship-, railroad-, and highway-operated, and 
brought a health service into some of the most isolated areas. 

Senator Tuyr. What did these mobile units consist of? What type 
of a medical team did you have aboard? I presume they were trucks 
and they may have been in installations aboard small boats or small 
ships? _ 

Dr. HaLpEMAN. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

To take a typical example, the boat that served the people on the 
Yukon River during the summer—and what I am describing was 
typical of the three ships they had—had a physician, a public healt 
nurse, a dentist, a dental assistant, a laboratory technician, and 
occasionally carried a sanitarian. 


FREE MEDICAL SERVICE 


Senator Tye. What kind of a medical service did you render 
then? Was it free or did you make a charge? 

Dr. HaLpEMAN. The service was free. ‘These areas that are served 
are the very poor areas of Alaska, along the coast of Alaska 

Senator Ture. Then you rendered free medical service from that 
ship? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 


Senator Tuy. It did not make any difference who it was that came 
aboard? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Senator Torr. Would you endeavor to ascertain whether they were 
poor or rich? Anybody that came aboard you gave them a physical 
examination and you gave them whatever medical care they needed; 
is that it? 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION SURVEY 


Dr. Hatpeman. Let me say first that the services are rendered by 
the Alaska Department of Health. Secondly, it depends on what 
area the boat was serving. The boat that served in southeastern 
Alaska would frequently refer cases in to Juneau, where care under 
private physicians is available. The boat serving the Yukon would 
render service—I would be surprised if it were not all free because the 
people are very poor. Perhaps I should say that this service was 
inaugurated following a survey of the Territory by a team from the 
American Medical Association. The program was also approved by 
the Alaska Medical Association, realizing that they could not serve 
the people in these very isolated areas of Alaska. It has in southeast- 
ern Alaska brought an increased awareness of health. I say south- 
eastern because in this section there are not the vast distances and 
also because the Indian population in southeastern Alaska has a better 
economic base. It has resulted in increased numbers of people coming 
to Juneau and Ketchikan and Petersburg for attention from private 
physicians. 

Senator Tuyr. But you would give them dental care? If they 
needed a filling, that service was given? 
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Dr. HaupEeMAN. That is correct The Alaska Department 
Health gives such dental care as is possible. 

Senator Tuyre. You furnished this equipment, did you not” 
equipment was yours, the Public Health Service? 

Dr. Haupeman. The equipment is the property of tl 
Department of Health—of the Territory, 

Senator Tuyr. It is? 

Dr. HALDEMAN. That is correct, sir, 

Senator Ture. It is not your property? 

Dr. HALDEMAN. No, sir. 

Senator Toys. That is what 1 was trying to ascertain. 

Dr. HALDEMAN. Yes, sir. 


EQUIPMENT COST 


Senator Tuyr. What does one of those units cost on 
I mean a typical unit installation aboard a ship. 

Dr. H ALDEMAN. | do not hehieve | could Tlve an accurate s 
because it has been some time ago 1 could make an 
Most of the ships, I believe, were acquired through surplus 
and I doubt if there was much cost i would guess it would 
where between fifty and a hundred thousand that it costs 


1 


to renovate the ship, and develop the clinical facilities. 


TOTAL MOBILE UNITS 


Senator Tuyr. How many of those units do vou have? 


Dr. Hatpeman. Three units. 

Senator Toye. And you had some mobile in the form of trucks? 

Dr. HALDEMAN. Two additional. One was a railroad unit that wa 
a converted hospital car, actually two cars that served the Alaska 
railroad belt; and one was a truck that served the road between 
Anchorage and Fairbanks. 

Senator THyr. You may proceed. 

Dr. Hatpeman. During the same period the Territorial Li 
has recognized the Territory’s own responsibility in the 
Whereas only about $70,000 was appropriated for health purposes 
for the biennium beginning in 1943, over $1 million was appropriated 
for the biennium beginning in 1951. 


"EDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTION 


Senator Tuyr. The Federal Government for th 
contributed about $194,386; did they not? 
Dr. Hatpeman. For which period, Mr. Chairman 
Senator Tuye. Well, you stated with reference to the 
appropriated by Alaska for the biennium beginning in 1943. Did 
not the Federal Government for the same period contribute $194,386 
Dr. Hatpeman. The Territory of Alaska has been eligible fo 
regular grants-in-aid throughout the life of our program. I do 
have the exact figure here, but I would presume that that would 
reflect the regular grant-in-aid program by the Public Health $ 
Senator Turns. In the report right here, are the 
Service funds available to Alaska for health purposes 
July 1943 to June 1945 and July 1951 to June of 1953' 


9 
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take years of 1952-53. 1952 Alaska grants are $630,000: other 
Public Health Service appropriation was $388,971; Public Health 
Service expenditures were $600,134, making a total of $1,619,105. 
And then for 1953 you had a total there of $1,484,170. 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyer. In other words, the Federal Government contributed 
in excess of $3 million as compared with the $1 million made available 
by the Territory of Alaska? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed, sir. 

Dr. HaLtpeMaN. This represents a per capita expenditure for general 
health purposes exceeded only by two States and an expenditure for 
tuberculosis hospitalization higher than that of any other State or 
Territory. 

I might also add during the last session which has just ended, 
although the official figures have not been received by the Service, 
I understand they increased these two types of appropriation by 10 
percent and in addition appropriated a total of $560,000 for hospital 
construction. That represents in Alaska 3 or 4 dollars per capita for 
hospital construction alone. 


DECRESE 





IN FEDERAL GRANTS 


However, when the amount of money available for public-health 
activities excluding hospitalization is considered, there has been an 
actual decrease of $241,000, or 18 percent over the last 3 years. This 
has resulted from a decrease in Federal grant-in-aid funds, and has 
forced many contractions in program, including discontinuance of the 
operation of mobile health units, as of October 1 of last year. 

It should be pointed out that Alaska’s taxing ability is limited due 
to its small population, and many of its public-health problems have 
been federally created. 


TRAINED PUBLIC HEALTH 





SERVICE PERSONNEL 
The assignment of trained Public Health Service personnel to the 
Alaska Department of Health is serving to stimulate the develop- 
ment of organized programs of health service in many areas. This 
type of assistance to the Territorial health department has been of 
particular importance in view of the difficulty experienced by the 
department in recruiting. 


ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


The Arctic Health Research Center in Anchorage is the outgrowth 
of the establishment of the third phase of the assistance to Alaska 
program—that of research and investigation. Now in its fourth 
year of operation, the center is steadily accumulating factual knowl- 
edge concerning a variety of health problems and conditions as they 
exist in Alaska. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you improved the general health conditions 
or have you just been sitting still? 

Dr. Hatpeman. No, Mr. Chairman, [ would appreciate very much 
the opportunity to describe some of the accomplishments that have 
resulted in improvements. 
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Senator Tuys. Let’s. Because if you look at the record, you go 
back here in 1944 and you had no grants to Alaska. Our Public 
Health Services appropriation was only $95,091. You had no 
Public Health Service direct expenditures. So your total was only 
$95,091. In 1945 you had no Alaska grants. Other Public Health 
Services appropriations were $99,295. And you had no grants 
such as Public Health Service direct expenditures. So you only 
gave $99,295 which was less than 12 years ago. And at the present 
time, you have a total here in that same era of time that runs 
$1,619,105 for 1952 which is just 8 years from that of 1944, and you 
have in the year of 1953, $1,484,170, and when you note the huge 
increase, then you had better be able to give us a report of what you 
have accomplished with that problem. 

Dr. Haupeman. I would be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. | would like you to. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Dr. HaLpeman. I first went to Alaska in 1938 as an employee at 
that time of the Alaska Department of Health. We had a very 
limited appropriation. I went out in the field of tuberculosis with a 
portable 15-milliampere X-ray. At that tithe, the tuberculosis problem 
was tremendous as it is now in many areas. We had no facilities for 
hospitalization. It nearly broke my heart to find cases where there 
was very little that could be done—in most areas not even a nurse 
to go into the area and follow up. There were no orthopedic beds in 
the hospitals, and tuberculosis of the bone is a very frequent occurrence. 


BLINDNESS 


Blindness, particularly in some areas, is another tremendous 
problem. We knew very few of the answers in regard to how to get 
suitable environmental sanitation facilities. I will not go on with the 
picture as it was in 1938. But today, through this program, we have 
X-rayed the entire population of areas of Alaska having a high 
incidence of infection. The tuberculosis beds are still deficient but 
there are some 560 beds in the Territory. These same areas have 
been covered by BCG teams—by nurses and teams made available 
out of this appropriation. 

The problem of blindness that I mentioned was something that the 
Arctic Health Research Center early attempted to find an answer to. 
We did establish a relationship between this condition which causes 
corneal scarring and eventual blindness and tuberculosis sensitivity. 
Incidentally, it is highly prevalent. In one survey of the 400 people 
on the Arctic coast, we found 117 with corneal scarring. The establish- 
ment of some of its idelogical characteristics was not enough. We 
found that cortisone applied at the acute exacerbation would give 
dramatic results. 

The Alaska Department of Health picked it up, made cortisone 
available to the teachers of the village so that when these attacks 
occurred, they could treat them and cure them. I might say there 
would be recurrences, but it is going to result in untold savings from 
blindness. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES 


When I was there in the thirties, we did not think we had syphilis in 
the Territory. Soon after that funds made available in our venereal! 
disease program made it possible for us to establish the first laborator 
diagnosis. Wesoon found that not only did we have it, but frequent! 
in villages it became very epidemic in nature. 


HYDATID DISEASE 


We never dreamed that they had hydatid disease. When th 
Arctic Health Research Center was established, we did not know that 
we had a reservoir of hydatid disease in Alaska. It is very rare in th: 
States. It is a parasitic disease resulting in a tumor which is ever 
tually fatal. We found that it was quite prevalent among the do 
and the sled dogs of Eskimos. The most important discovery was 
that on St. Lawrence Island, which is within 20 miles of the coast 
Siberia, there was another form of it. And the difference there was 
that the intermediate host was the field mouse. Now in this count: 
the disease happens to be transmitted from man to man throug! 
infected dogs. It could not infect rodents. We found out on that 
island that rodents were the principal cause. At the Arctic Health 
Research Center they demonstrated the fact that it could be trans- 
mitted to rodents on the mainland of this country. The Alaska 
Department of Health immediately clamped a quarantine on all dogs 
coming from St. Lawrence Island, and we have a number of installa 
tions on that island which I cannot say too much about. In othe: 
words, it not only served, we feel, to protect the mainland of Alaska 
from a serious health problem but also the entire continent. 


MOSQUITO CONTROL 


In the field of mosquito control, the development of Alaska during 
the height of-its construction season, which is right in the middl 
summer months, is immeasurably handicapped because of the t 
mendous mosquito population. 

The conventional methods of mosquito control utilized in temperate 
climates will not work in the Arctic environment. You cannot drain 
you cannot larvicide. The drainage is impossible because of the type 
of terrain in most of the areas. Larvicide will not work because o 
principal mosquitos have long flight ranges. So we have to resort to 
an adulticide spray, in other words, to kill the adult mosquitos. In 
a military economy you can put C-—54’s up in the air and spray large! 
areas, and you can spray them at frequent intervals. As a matter of 
fact, that mitially was done on military installations. But in 
development of the Alaskan civilian economy that is out of 
question. 

At the Arctic Health Research Center we developed an economically 
feasible mechanism for spraving small areas. For instance, a con- 
struction crew on a road, if they had a compressor, we could protect 
that area and allow them to work. At the oil development carried on 
by the Navy, we adapted it so the oil workers on the tundra working 
in the derricks could do it. We made it economically feasible for 
villages by mounting the mechanism on jeeps to do it. It is even 
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sufficiently cheap that by using the paint-spray gun compressor with 
the special attachment we can do it for single premises—for folks livin, 
out in a cabin or on a homestead—and it will protect an area large 
enough for their children to play in 


rRICHINOSIS 


One of the more interesting discoveries, I think, was in relation to 
trichinosis. This is another parasitic disease, usually, in this country, 
transmitted from eating insufficiently cooked pork. We found there 
was a reservoir of trichinosis in the Arctic sea mammals. We found 
it in the white whale, the walrus, and the seal. Again the Health 
Department took that information and incorporated it in the educa- 
tional program in those areas. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you proceed then to safeguard against it? 
Is it a question of proper cooking preparation? 

Dr. HALpEMAN. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. How has the Eskimo survived? 

Dr. HatpeMAN. The death rate among Eskimos is 

Senator THyr. I mean how have they survived prior to their 
educational program? Did they have an immunity? 

Dr. HatpeMAN. No, sir. 

Senator Turn. Because that disease must have been present. 

Dr. H ALDEMAN. The disease we discovered, sir, in skin testing was 
of very high incidence among the Eskimos. Trichinosis is not a disease 
that kills, but it disables. It is an acute illness which is manifested 
by malaise, weakness, puffiness of the eyelids. Although it does 
occasionally kill, the person is usually only ill for several weeks. 

Senator Ture. All right, sir, you may proceed with your prepared 
statement. 

STUDIES IN PROGRESS 


Dr. HaLprEMAN. Studies currently in progress at the center cover 
a wide range of topics, including: the relation of low temperature to 
nutritional deficiencies: the effects of freezing on livine’ tissue—so 
important in finding answers to the problems of frostbite and trench- 
foot; the distribution patterns of various types of disease; the existenc 
and potential danger to man of certain animalborne diseases—since, in 
Alaska, as in other low-temperature areas, man lives in close proximity 
to many wild and domesticated animals; suitable methods of insect 
control for low-temperature areas—since control methods suitable for 
temperate climates will not work in Alaska; and the investigation o 
methods designed to prevent freezing of water distribution and s 
age-disposal systems. ‘This is especially important, since 10 to 
percent of construction costs go into sanitary facilities, and convé 
tional systems will not work at extremely low temperatures. Si 
construction contracts involving many millions of dollars aré 
annually, considerable economy could be effected if we had answers 
to these problems now. 

SANITATION STUD) 


Some progress has been made already. For instance, the center 
has demonstrated that typical septic tanks, with certain modifications, 
will work in many areas where they had not been considered feasible, 
thus solving one of the more difficult problems relating to single- 
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premise sanitation. Important data have also been collected on the 
operation of community water distribution and sewage-disposal sys- 
tems. 

Through its several lines of investigation, the center has also 
uncovered facts which have been of considerable assistance in develop- 
ing other sound public-health programs. For example, although 
reliable statistical evidence was not available until fairly recently, 
it was generally accepted that tuberculosis was a leading cause of 
death in the Territory. A recent statistical study of tuberculosis 
conducted by the Arctic Health Research Center has not only con- 
firmed this general belief but has also revealed racial and geographic 
variations in tuberculosis infection which are highly significant. 
Illustrative of this situation is the discovery that in the Yukon Delta 
region of Alaska, 90 percent of the Eskimo children in the 5- to 8-year 
group were found to be tuberculin sensitive. This is the highest 
such rate which has been reported anywhere in the world. Among the 
Eskimo and Indian children of the interior of Alaska the rate was 65 
percent. In southeast Alaska 22 percent were reactors, and among 
white children of the Territory the rate was substantially lower 
Obviously the same methods of control cannot and should not be 
established for all these areas 

These are a few examples of the types of health activities and 
research which this appropriation is making possible in Alaska. 

[ would be glad to answer any questions. 

Senator Tuy. Do you have any questions, Senator Dirksen? 

Senator Dirksen. Doctor, what is the population of Alaska now? 


POPULATION 


Dr. Haupeman. It is extremely difficult to estimate the population 
of Alaska. The census taken in March of 1950, I believe, was 134,000. 
The total population is probably substantially higher because of the 
seasonal nature of the work and those workers who were not caught 
in that census. It is also unreliable because so many Alaskans gave 
stateside residences on the census. 

Senator Dirksen. That does not include troops, does it? 

Dr. HatpemMan. No, sir. 


MILITARY HEALTH EXPENDITURES 


Senator Dirksen. What is the military expenditure for health 
services up there? 

Dr. HatpemMan. The care of dependents? 

Senator Dirxsen. All types of health services that the Army may 
provide or the Air Corps, whether it be in the nature of research, 
whether it be limited to troops or not. 

The reason for the question is this: I notice you mention here 
nutritional deficiencies in areas of low temperature and the question 
of frostbite, trenchfoot, animalborne diseases. One would assume 
that the military authorities are generally familiar with the existence 
of those things. 

_ Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. The Defense Establishment 
is conducting a great many types of studies. In Alaska its activity 
is coordinated at the Arctic Aeromedical Laboratory, which is located 
at Ladd Field in Fairbanks. This is primarily used as a station to 
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test techniques, clothing, food, or other Arctic related activities. The 
primary development is at bases in the States. 

Senator Dirksen. In addition to that field station, what other 
activities does the military engage in up there? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The Office of Naval Research operates a labora- 
tory at Point Barrow. The work at this laboratory is done princi- 
pally through contract with universities. The bulk of the work at 
the laboratory is in the field of physical sciences, oceanography, and 
the like. 

UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA RESEARCH 


Senator Dirxsen. Then what work does the university do? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The University of Alaska work does not include 
any investigative work in the biological sciences. There is a geo- 
physical institute there which is a very fine establishment in that 
field. 

Senator Dirksen. And what are the total appropriations of the 
Territory for these general purposes? 

Dr. HaALpeMAN. For health purposes? 

Senator Dirksen. And sanitation 

(At this point Senator Dirksen left the room.) 

Senator Tuy. Any questions? 

Senator Hiiu. The only question 1 was going to ask, I take it 
there is the closest coordination and cooperation between the work of 
the Public Health Service and the work of the defense agencies; is 
that correct? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hiuu. In other words, you tie your work in with theirs 
and they tie theirs in with yours; is that correct? 

Dr. HaALpeMAN. That is correct. We recognized early the necessity 
for this, and it was the result of some of the leadership of the Arctic 
Health Research Center that the Alaskan division of the American 
Society for Advancement of Science was established, which was for 
the express purpose of enabling people interested in Arctic research 
to get together and jointly plan their projects. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, it might be interesting for the com- 
mittee to know how much personnel we have out there in terms of 
our Armed Forces. I do not mean it is necessary for you to give it 
to us, Doctor, but you see the population of Alaska is 130,000; is that 
correct? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Of course, there is a lot more people out there and 
people we have a very direct responsibility for in the personnel of our 
Armed Forces. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes. 


NEW AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, I noted that 2 years ago we authorized 
you to purchase 1 new automobile in addition to the 5 which you had 
Last year you requested authority to purchase another new car, to 
make a total of seven. But this subcommittee disallowed this in 
view of the fact that you had not obtained a new car authorized the 
previous year. I note from the budget document that you still have 
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not obtained the sixth car authorized in the 1952 bill. Could vou and 
would you offer an explanation of why you have not purchased that 
other car, that new car that was authorized. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Mr. Chairman, I can only assume that it was not 
purchased since the money was more urgently needed for othe: 
activities. 

Senator Turn. Yes; but if in the event the appropriations author 
ized the purchase of a car, would you then proceed to use that money 
for some other purpose? ; 

Dr. Hatpeman, I am sorry, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Looking at the Senate report of last year 

The committee has disallowed the request for the additional new ear, in view « 
the fact that the new car authorized in the 1952 bill has not been, as of Apri 
secured by the Agency. The six cars authorized are in the opinion of the co 
mittee adequate. 

Now we find that you have not purchased that sixth car yet. 

Miss Horr. The car in 1952, the order was placed in 1952 for one 
car, and it was received in August, 

Senator THYE. But your record shows only 5 automobiles “old 
vehicles still to be used, 5.”". That is what led us to make this inquiry 
about this car. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Mr. Chairman, could we submit a statement 
the record on that? I think it is obvious that I do not have the 
answer. 

Senator Ture. If you will do that, please. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Requisition for the car authorized to be purchased in fiscal year 1952 wa 
placed April 29, 1952. A car which originally had been transferred to the Ar 
Health Research Center by the Foreign Quarantine Division in 1949, was return 
to the Foreign Quarantine Division in May 1952. The new ear, therefore, 1 
placed the one which was returned, leaving only five cars in the research center’ 
inventory as of June 30, 1952. 

Senator Tuyn. Senator Hill, do you have any other questions? 

Senator Hiri. That is all. 

Senator Turn. It is possible that Senator Dirksen will wish to 
ask a few additional questions on this item, but we will proceed to 
the next one while he is out of the room. 


GRANTS FOR HospitaL CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN W. CRONIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
HOSPITAL FACILITIES; MR. CHARLES HILSENROTH, EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES; MR. GEORGE 
WILSON, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. VANE M. HOGE, 
ACTING CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. W. PALMER 
DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; MR. ROY L. HARLOW, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants for hospital construction: For payments for hospital construction und 
part C, title VI, of the act, as amended, to remain available until expende 
([$134,700,000, of which $59,700,000 is for payment of obligations incurred under 
authority heretofore granted under this head] $60,000,000: Provided, That 
allotments under such part C to the several States for the current fiscal year shall 
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REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Toyz. The next item is “Grants for hospital construction 
under the Hill-Burton Act, for which we have a revised estimate of 
$60 million, a reduction of $15 million under the 1953 appropriation 
and a like amount under the original estimate. You may proceed 
sir. 





GENERAL STATEMENT 






Dr. Cronrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act (Public Law 725, 79th Cong 
was enacted in August 1946. The program which has developed 
under the authority of this act is popularly known as the Hill-Burton 
program. The basic act was amended in October 1949 by Publi 
Law 380, 8ist Congress. Both acts amend Public Law 410, 78th 
Congress, which is thé Public Health Service Act. 












PURPOSE OF ACT 





































The purpose of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, a 
amended, is to assist the States to provide “adequate hospital, clinic, 
and similar services to all their people.’’ This is accomplished in two 
successive steps; namely, the survey and planning phase, which is a 
continuing program activity, and financial assistance with Federal 
funds on a matching basis for the construction of hospitals, publi 
health centers, and related facilities. 

The States, in carrying out their responsibilities under the act, 
maintain a continuing inventory of their hospitals and annually 
revise their overall programs or so-called State plans. These State 
plans are a requirement of the law and are the annual revisions 
Approval by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service of the 
State plan and the annual revisions entitle the States to participate 
in the annual appropriations by the Congress for the construction 
phase of the program. 


ALLOCATION TO STATES 





The Federal funds which are appropriated are allocated to the 
States on the basis of a statutory mathematical formula, the con- 
trolling factors of which are population and per capita income. The 
amount authorized in the basic law for appropriation annually is 
$150 million. The amount appropriated each year by the Congress 
determines the scope of the program. Although the annual allocation 
to each State results from the application of the statutory formula to 
the funds appropriated, the States individually determine the amount 
of Federal funds to be made available to each project sponsor. This 
amount varies from State to State and from a minimum of one-third 
to a maximum of two-thirds. 

Senator Taye. Doctor, I wish you would definitely indicate for the 
record that after the money is allocated to the States the selection of 
the projects to be constructed is a determination by the State alone; 
it is the State’s decision whether project A or B or C will receive the 
money. I wish you would give us that if you have it right here with 
you. If not, if you could furnish it for the record, it would be more 
enlightening. 

Dr. Cronin. I can explain that, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Tuye. All right. 
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STATE PLANS 


Dr. Cronin. According to the law, each State must have a State 
plan. That State plan is worked out by the official State agency in 
each State, which in all but 6 States is the health department, and in 
6 States they have appointed separate commissions for hospital 
survey and construction. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Now, those State agency staffs of the health department and the 
commissions that have been established are aided in the development 
of their State plan by an advisory council. That hospital advisory 
council is also a requirement of the law. It is appointed by the 
Governor of the State and is made up of two kinds of people. The 
first kind are those folks who have a vested interest, so to speak, in 
health from an occupational point of view. Those are the physicians 
and nurses, the dentists, the public-health engineers, and so on 

Then, also on that advisory council are the people who could be 
referred to as the consumer public. They are the representatives of 
labor, the representatives of the Grange or agricultural interests, 
representatives of merchant interests of the State, the educational 
interests of the State, the clergy interest of the State. These people 
meet when the State plan has been developed by the State agency, 
and the advisory council goes over that State plan that the State 
agency people have submitted to them. 

Now, that State plan is a word picture of what the State needs in 
the way of hospital services and what the State has in the way of 
hospital services. 

The way it is developed is that the law states that Hill-Burton 
money will not be used in excess of certain ceilings for the development 
of hospital resources and beds. 

Now, that ceiling, roughly, that formula, is that Hill-Burton funds 
are not available to build more than 414 to 5'4 beds per thousand people 
for general hospitals; 5 beds per thousand people for mental mone 
2 beds per thousand people for chronic disease ; and 24 beds per averag 
annual death from tuberculosis over a sample 5-year period of 1939 to 
1944 or any subsequent 5 years. 


DETERMINING BED NEEDS 


With that ceiling, the people developing the State plan divide their 
State into geographical areas. They are called hospital-service areas 
They may be a county; they may be two counties; they may be half a 
county. The number of people in those areas are counted, and the 
number and category of beds are counted. 

Now, the law requires that the money must first go to the area that 
has the greatest percentage of unmet bed needs. In other words, one 
of the features of this law is that the area that needs the beds the most 
is the area that will get first crack at getting Federal assistance from 
the State agency. Once it has been established what is the need in 
the various hospital-service areas, a priority system is readily available 
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NEED OF TUBERCULAR HOSPITAL IN VIRGINIA 


Senator Ropertson. I would like to ask the doctor there a question 
on that point. The big need in Virginia at the moment is more beds 
for tubercular patients. They really need a new 400-bed tubercular 
hospital in the Norfolk area where there is a large percentage of Negro 
population susceptible to tuberculosis, and the whites are not immune 

Do you have any plans from Virginia before you that would utiliz 
funds for a tubercular hospital? Most of these Virginia cities do not 
build tubercular hospitals, and there has been a difficulty in getting 
a start for a tubercular hospital. A lot of the communities seem to 
be adverse to having a tubercular hospital in their midst, although | 
would think it would not be any more dangerous than treating measles 
or anything else that you segregate. But a lot of people do not realiz 
that. They have an aversion to a tubercular hospital. What is 
the situation in Virginia on that? 

Dr. Cronin. The situation in Virginia, Senator, as within any 
State plan, is that they give consideration to these four basic cate- 
gories of beds. In Virginia, according to the Virginia State depart- 
ment 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF DETERMINING BED NEEDS 


Senator Hitt. Excuse me one minute. I am not sure Senator 
Robertson was here to hear those four categories. Suppose you just 
reiterate them so he may have them. 

Dr. Cronin. The four categories of beds that are included in the 
Hill-Burton program include the general hospital beds. The Hill- 


Burton Act restricts the use of Federal money to not to exceed 4% 
usually it is 4% beds per thousand people for general hospital beds, 
although in some of the areas of the Far West they can go as high as 
5 or 5k. In Virginia it is 41. And 5 beds per thousand people for 
mental cases, 2 beds per thousand for chronic, and 2} beds per average 
annual death from tuberculosis over a sample 5-year period of expe- 
rience, 

When that latter is transposed over to the beds per thousand, it is 
roughly about 1 bed per thousand as an average across the country. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF TUBERCULAR HOSPITAL IN VIRGINIA 


Now in Virginia the total number of acceptable beds that they have 
for tuberculosis—and I would like to clarify that “acceptable beds’’ 
for this reason; that the Hill-Burton Act in the computation of the 
number of beds which a State has in existence or which a State can 
build is fixed to acceptable beds. A nonacceptable bed is a bed 
located in an institution which is a fire hazard or a health hazard, and 
those are not counted. 

Now the number of tuberculosis beds in the State of Virginia, 
according to the Virginia State plan, is 1,321. The number of tuber- 
culosis beds that Virginia thinks it needs to cope with its situation 
today is 1,184, or a total of 2,505 beds for tuberculosis. 

Senator Ropertson. The estimate of the Doctor that wrote me 
was that we urgently need 400 beds. That was quite a modest esti- 
mate then? 
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Dr. Cronin. I think that is a very conservative estimate. | 
should tell you that the State of Virginia, as do all the States, have a 
determination to make as far as Hill-Burton funds are concerned in 
relation to which bed-emphasis will they give in their total hospital 
construction program. 

Senator Ronertson. The next question is: Have any plans been 
proposed by which a portion of whatever we may appropriate of 
Federal aid could be used in Virginia to meet this urgent need for more 
tubercular beds? 

Dr. Cronin. That is a decision, Senator, that is entirely up to the 
State, but it is my understanding that the State of Virginia wishes to 
plan to put some of the Hill-Burton money into tuberculosis beds for 
this coming year. 

MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Rosertson. How much total appropriations would be 
required to meet the requests in Virginia that have been submitted 
and have State money to match the local funds? 

Dr. Cronin. At the present time the State of Virginia has indicated 
to us in their plans that they plan to put the money that they receive 
in the year coming up into the general hospitals of the State. Now 
in subsequent years it is possible that they will put money into tuber- 
culosis. I would like to point out, Senator, that that is a decision 
which the Federal Government has really no part in. That is a de- 
cision of the State. The State itself determines how it is best going 
to take care of the needs in their State. 

Senator Ropertson. I think that is the proper thing to do, but they 
are supposed to know what the most urgent needs are. But I want to 
try to translate the budget estimate of $60 million into Virginia's 
program, if you can help me on that. 

Dr. Cronin. If $60 million is the amount of money that is appro- 
priated by Congress, according to what the State of Virginia has told 
us, they will not be able to put any money into any new projects be- 
cause they have their money planned out and indicated to the variou 
project sponsors. 

Senator Ropertson. I understand you mean by that, on projects 
already started they would need all that they would get from a new 
appropriation of $60 million. And if so, who is roing to pay for the 
projects that do not get anything? 


ROANOKE MEMORIAL AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL 


Dr. Cronin. Senator, according to Virginia’s estimate to us, they 
have eatanted that they will give to the Memorial and Crippled 
Children’s Hospital at Roanoke, $277,288; to the Lynchburg Hospital, 
$750,000; and to the Richmond Memorial Hospital, $750,000. 

Senator Ropertson. Well, they have all written me about those 
three projects. They are general hospitals. Now would $60 million 
take care of what Virginia plans to contribute to those hospitals 
including Federal aid? 

Dr. Cronry. Virginia would be short—well, they would be right on 
the borderline. They are one of the States that is on the borderline 
in the amount of the money they will get on the basis of a $60-million 
appropriation, which is about equal to what they have indicated they 
will put into these three projects. 
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If the appropriation was greater than that, then they would have 
some money to go into other projects. If it is less than $60 million, 
then Virginia has a problem on her hands because these projects have 
been advised that under the modus operandi of the program, and the 
so-called split project technique, they will get money in subsequent 
years. 1954 being a subsequent year from what we are now in, if it 
is $60 million, Virginia will get by. If it is less than $60 million, 
Virginia is going to have a problem, and those project sponsors are 
going to have to raise the money from other sources. 

Senator Ropertrson. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Crontn. You are welcome. 

Senator Hitt. As you say, the determination where this money 
really shall go within the State is a decision to be made and is made 
by the State authority and not by you or anybody in Washington; 
is that right? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct, or no other Federal officials. 


ALABAMA TUBERCULAR REGIONS 


Senator Hiti. For instance, in Alabama now they have divided 
the State into what we might call tubercular regions. In north 
Alabama, for instance, they built this tubercular sanitorium that 
receives funds under this- act, and it was a project of some 12 or 14 
counties that joined together. That is the thought there—divide the 
State up into these.regions and bring a number of counties in so as to 
build the best economical and the best operated tubercular sanitorium. 


Is that right? 
Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 


KING’S DAUGHTERS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL DEDICATION 


Senator Rosertson. I would like to mention the fact in this con- 
nection we were very fortunate in Staunton, Va., to have the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama to make the dedicatory speech of the 
new King’s Daughters Memorial Hospital there, built with the help 
of the Federal Gove rmment. It is not the largest hospital in Virginia, 
but nothing in the State is more complete. It was one of the oldest 
hospitals west of the Blue Ridge that was started in Virginia, and 
Senator Hill made us a wonderful speech down there. The people of 
Staunton are very grateful for his efforts in behalf of this program and 
also the fact they were able to get Federal aid when they raised their 
own money and got an allocation from the State. 

It is a little disturbing to me, although I approve of State control, 
to realize—because I doubt if we are going to get more than the budget 
estimate for this program—that on the basis of current allocations 
there would not be any for tubercular hospitals but they would have 
to come probably in another period. 

Dr. Cronin. Senator Robertson, there would be in my opinion no 
money for additional hospitals at all in Virginia. 

Senator Roperrson. Yes. 
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Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, might I take a second to thank the 
Senator for his kind words about the Senator from Alabama, and say 
at the King’s Daughters Memorial Hospital the Senator from Ala- 
bama sought to express his appreciation of the Senator from Virginia. 

Senator Rosertson. Thank you very much. 

Senator THyg. You may proceed. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Dr. Cronin. The balance of construction money represents the 
State and local funds utilized in the matching arrangement. Actual 
Federal payments for construction are made in installments as con- 
struction of the project reaches various stages. ‘The first install- 
ment is usually made after 25 percent of the project has been com- 
pleted. Additional installments are made upon request and certi- 
fication by the State that the project construction is in accordance 
with the basic contract documents signed by the sponsor and repre- 
sentatives of the State and the Federal Government. 

In the 6 years of the program’s operation the Congress has author- 
ized a total of $542,500,000 for the construction phase of the program. 
All of these funds have been allocated to the States. Chart I indicates 
how this money is being utilized. 

Senator Toye. The allocation of the $542,500,000 made available 
in fiscal 1948-53, among the several States was shown in a table 
printed in the House hearings on page 766. I think our records should 
contain this statement, and I will ask that it be placed in the hearings 


at this point if you will make available to us such a copy. If not, the 
reporter will have to copy it from the pages that I have listed. 

Dr. Cronin. Mr. Chairman, we will be glad to put that in the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF MATCHING FUNDS 


Senator Taye. You may proceed. 

Dr. Cronin. It is significant to note that, as of January 1, 1953 
$513 million in Federal funds has been matched by $1,045 million in 
State and local money. This is slightly better than a 2-to-1 ratio 
The combined Federal and State and local funds curre ntly add upfto 
a program of $1,558 million. 

Altogether 1,980 projects have been approved. Of these the 1,473 
general hospitals represent the greatest majority. Of the nearly 2,000 
projects, 1,100 are completed, open, and rendering a community sery- 
ice. There are 700 under construction, and the remaining are in the 
planning and drawing board states. These projects are adding 96,500 
hospital beds and over 330 public health centers and related tae ‘ilities 
to our health resources. It is very significant to note that 430 com 
munities now have hospitals for the first time; 151 more now have 
hospitals where previously their so-called hospitals were substandard 
and unacceptable under the minimum laws regarding fire and life 
safety. Fifty-nine percent of the projects are comple tely new facili- 
ties, 41 percent are additions, alterations, or expansion of existing 
facilities. 

Of the new facilities 59 percent are in communities of 5,000 or less 
in population and only 7 percent are located in cities which exceed 
50,000 people. These 469 projects in the smaller communities may 
well serve in times of catastrophe in urban areas as evacuation destina- 
tions. On the other hand, nearly 170 larger projects, such as teach- 
ing hospitals approved for intern and residency training, are utilizing 
$91 million of the total Federal funds made available to date. Simi- 
larly, 21 teaching facilities at university medical centers in 18 States 
have been allocated over $23 million. The program, therefore, is 
not overlooking the needs of the larger institutions in their vital 
role of training physicians, nurses, and other health personnel for 
eventual utilization in staffing the small a and health centers. 
There remains much to be done in this area, but the Hill-Burton 
program is helping to a slight degree. 


PROGRAM ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


To measure the program accomplishments only in terms of number 
of buildings or numbers of beds provided does not entirely reflect 
its achievements. It would be much more satisfactory if we could 
express accomplishments in terms of furnishing adequate modern 
hospital care to many millions of people living in predominately 
rural are One of the reasons for the inception of the program 
was the fact that physicians were not remaining in or going to rural 
areas and preferred the urban centers of population. 

Senator Hii. It goes to this proposition, does it not? A young man 
today that goes through all the long process of becoming a good doctor, 

wants, and rightfully does, to have the tools with which to do his work. 
Isn’t that true? And without a hospital he just does not have those 
tools, and therefore he does not want to go to a place where he does 
not have a hospital and does not have these tools. Is that right? 
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Dr. Cronin. That is right, Senator. The hospital today 
really be described as the health center of the community W here there 
is mobilized the technical instruments and things that a physician 
needs to practice his profession. I think it is important to point out 
that medical science today has been aided considerably by the con 
tributions of the nonmedical man in the scientific field, the physicist 
the chemist, the nuclear physicist have contributed great things we 
can use in the care of patients such things as electrocardiogrs ap! the 
radioactive isotope, the atomic cocktail. All of those ens are of 
such a character and complexity that they are properly boused in a 
hospital. 

When I was a youngster, a physician that came to see me came with 
his black bag, and he did a grand job; but today, if I needed something 
like a radioactive isotope or one of the offshoots of nuclear fission, it 
is conceivable to a certain extent he might be expected to show up 
with a black bag in one hand and a 21-inch concrete block in the other 
hand, in which is a piece of fissionable material. The eoncrete would 
be needed to protect him and me from radioactive waves. So we need 
these hospitals as the mobilization depots of the therapeutic armament 
and material we must have. 


SURVEY OF HILL-BURTON HOSPITALS 


Modern and efficient hospitals built under the Hill-Burton program 
have not only retained physicians in rural communities but also hav: 
attracted additional physicians. For example, a survey was made in 
6 Southeastern States of 56 Hill-Burton hospitals which had been 
in operation 1 year or more. It was found that 156 general medical 
practitioners, surgeons, and specialists had been attracted to 47 of 
these 56 communities. Similarly, projects built under the program 
have been able to attract professional personnel, particularly nurses, 
out of retirement and afforded them the opportunity to practice 
their profession in hospitals in their own communities. In one 
Southwestern State 21 percent of the nurse personnel on the staffs 
of 21 Hill-Burton hospitals had returned from retirement status 
We have been able to increase the total effective nurse supply. In 
addition, I know that adherence to sound architectural practices in 
the programing and design of functionally sound facilities is quite 
influential in providing better patient care throughout the country. 
In addition, an increasing number of small hospitals are now making 
provision for consultative services in such fields as pathology, X-ray, 
and other diagnostic services. Other cooperative relationships in the 
areas of administration, purchasing, pharmacy, dietetics, and graduate 
training, among others, will increase as time passes and recognition 
of the need becomes apparent 

The foregoing is a brief picture of what this Federal, State, and 
local cooperative endeavor in the bospital survey and construction 
field has been able to achieve in 6 vears. It is quite proper to examin« 
the need for an appropriation in fiscal year 1954 to continue this 
program. The requested amount is $60,000,000. This is two- 
fifths of the annual amount authorized in the basic law. 
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ORIGINAL 





STATE 





SURVEYS 







When the States made their original surveys, as required by the 
Hill-Burton Act, and developed their original State plans, the Nation 
had approximately 868,000 existing acceptable hospital beds, exclusive 
of Federal beds, and a deficiency of over 900,000 beds. While the 
current program has been able to assist in providing 96,500 beds and 
while a substantial amount of hospital construction has taken place 
without Federal financial aid, the needs for beds have increased 
commensurate with population increases. Chart 2 shows our present 
status. Current State plan revisions indicate that our total hospital 
bed need approaches the two million mark. We have approximately 
1,057,000 acceptable civilian beds and a deficiency of 850,000 beds. 
Even when one takes into consideration the existence of about 117,000 
Federal hospital beds serving a civilian population such as those 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration, the Indian Service, 
and the Public Health Service, our national bed deficiency still 
remains 733,000. In other words, with a substantial progress in total 
hospital bed construction during the past 6 years (Federal aided and 
nonaided about 190,000 beds) we are still faced with a tremendous 
hospital bed deficiency. The bulk of this deficiency had accumulated 
during the depression years of 1929 to 1989 when money was not 
available; and from 1939 to 1946 when basic construction materials 
were utilized for armament needed to prosecute World War II. 



















1948 HOSPITAL NEEDS 






In terms of percentages, in 1948, 41 percent of our general hospital 
bed needs were unmet. This was reduced to less than 33 percent in 
1952. However, two-thirds of our national bed deficit is accounted 
for by the need to provide beds for patients with mental and long-term 
illnesses. As we begin to more nearly satisfy the needs for general 
hospital beds, increasing emphasis must be given to the needs in the 
other bed categories; i. e., tuberculosis, mental, and chronic. A series 
of four maps illustrates, better than words perhaps, the percentage of 
unmet bed needs in all four of the hospital bed categories. For 
example, the relatively small unmet bed needs in the tuberculosis 
category is in contrast to the needs in the mental and chronic disease 
areas, 

Senator Tuyr. Would you state and refer to that chart—unfortu- 
nately those reading the record are not going to have the chart in 
front of them. 

Dr. Crontn. We can insert that in the record. 

Senator Tuyr. Then it will be inserted in the record at this point 
in vour statement. 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Senator Tuy. If you wish to refer to that chart in any manner, you 
may a so at this time, Doctor. 

Dr. Crontn. Mr. Chairman, I think the chart tells the story pretty 
well it what has happened in the program and what still remains to 
be done. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS 


Up under the general hospital category, as you can see, the different 
shades indicate, the white, where no beds are needed whatsoeve r, to the 
lighter where it is 0.01 to 0.9 of a bed needed. This is per thousand 
population. The dark is 1.9. The darker is 2 to 2.9, and the darkest 
is 3 to 3.9. 

The general hospital picture has been aided more than any other 
hospital picture by the Hill-Burton Act. That 1s a decision, and | 
think one we could antic ipate, and did; because a State, its advisory 
council, and the people of the State know a lot more about their 
general hospitals than they know about their specialty hospitals. In 
the past they have been thinking about a hospital as a place you go to 
get an appendix taken out, or some acute illness. 

Senator Toye. The white on that map indicates there is an adequate 
supply of hospitals for tuberculosis? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. In those areas 
indicated by the white there are no beds needed in tuberculosis 
Those States have, through one method or another, constructed 
sufficient number of beds in tuberculosis under the presently existing 
formula which we have to use in the Hill-Burton Act. 

Now, there is some question in the minds of some as to whether the 
formula needs revision upward or needs revision downward. On the 
other hand, some others believe it is a fairly good formula. [If it is 
revised, the revision is not going to be from 5 to 10 beds; it is going 
to be a fraction from 0.3 to 0.5. So to a great extent, it is quite 
nsignificant. 

MENTAL HOSPITALS 


In the mental hospital picture, that is where perhaps under identi- 
fiable conditions, lies our greatest need. We need more mental hospi- 
tals than we have. We need more mental health facilities than 
we've got. 
CHRONIC 





DISEASES 


Under the chronic disease picture, which is still the big question 
mark, because as our population increases in age, we are going to 
develop a higher incidence of chronic diseases. As the reward of 
good medical care and good medical methodology come into being, 
we are going to have an older population. Industry itself is going to 
have to adjust itself to use the older persons. So, too, we have to 
adjust ourselves and meet, in the so-called industry of medicine, 
facilities to take care of the older person. 

Senator Tuyr. They have advanced quite extensively and rapidly 
in the question of care of mental patients in the last 12 or more years. 
Was not there developed during World War II in the care of mental 
patients, mental diseases, me ‘ntal breakdowns? 

Dr. Cronin. Mr. Chairman, during World War II we had thrust 
into focus, so to speak, because of the need to utilize manpower—— 
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RESEARCH BY MILITAR*‘ 


Senator Turn. It was the extent of research by the military forces 
too, in the rebuilding of the mentally disturbed, or rebuilding of the 
oldiers that were mentally fatigued and disturbed because of the 
pressure of war. Is that not true? 
~ Dr. Cronrx. Mr. Chairman, I happen to be a trained psychiatrist 
among other medical specialties, and | am very much interested in 
psye -hiatric problems. 

The military—and I was a part of it, detailed to the Coast Guard 
did a grand job, in my opinion, in pe rfe cting gener ‘al methodology to 
evaluate and use more properly the individual who might have been 
misassigned or had thrust on him, because of war situation, certain 
burdens he was unable to carry as a person ard had to be helped 

Now subsequent to that time, however, the military had conducted, 
and is still carrying on, in my opinion, a fine job in this area. But 
the thing I think it is important to point out is that the person in the 
military who is a soldier, when he cracks up, he goes to one of two 
places. He does not stay in the military. He goes on to the Veterans’ 
Administration for care. After a while he is usually discharged, and 
then he goes to the civilian communities of our country. And there 
are, as we all know, inadequate facilities throughout the whole United 
States to pick up the people who are having problems that we call 
mental. 

MAJOR MENTAL PROBLEM 


Now | think the major mental problem of the country is not only our 
psychotic cases; the major mental problem of the country is people 
who are not psychotic but who are not quite able to adjust. The 
people who need a little help. The community mental hygiene clinics 
are very important because it is at that place that the people will be 
seen and referred on, I think, properly, to the general hospital for 
short-term psychiatric care. And if we cannot cure them in the 
general hospital, then they can go to the long-term care places such as 
the State mental institutions. I think that is the general trend today. 
If we can get psychiatric facilities into the general hospitals, we can 
eliminate the need for a great many people going on to these large 
State institutions which, unfortunately, do not have adequate appro- 
priations and are unable to acquire in many instances the competent 
staff they need. 

Senator Tuyr. Have not you expanded greatly that particular 
study in that particular ae? It just seems to me from what 
little knowledge I have of it, but from a general standpoint, the 
contact with the problem dating , it seems there are more that are 
taking up that particular scie ntific study in our medical colleges, and 
there are more in your own profession that are engaged in that. 

Dr. Crontn. I think it is even broader than that, Senator. I think 
the whole philosophy of medical therapeutics is encompassing the 
basic philosophy that health maintenance is what we want. That 
what the people of the country are demanding is a fusion of curative 
medicine and preventive medicine. That is what 1 want my doctor 
to do—keep me well, if he can. 

And in doing that, we have to consider the individual as a total 
person. I have yet to see a broken leg coming up the hospital walk; 
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that leg is hanging onto somebody. 
leg, it was of the person who had that leg. 


I think the medical profession is teaching more than ever before 


that it is the person who has to be taken care of to get him well 
That attitude plus the emphasis which has been placed from ar 


} 
a 


educational point of view is important. I can assure you there are 
many States doing a fine job in mental health. 
It is also still quite spotty, and I think the mountain to climb on 


The treatment was not of the 
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this whole mental picture is a very high mountain. We are doing our 


best, but it takes time, and men, and money, and materials, and 
methods, When all those things can be coordinated we can mak 
progress, 

MENTAL-HEALTH FACILITIES 


Those of us in the hospital building business are very much aware 
of the mental-health facilities. The States are beginning to become 
more aware of it. 

One of the State Senators from Alabama called me the other day 
and was very much interested in what they can do in Alabama and 
very much upset because the people in Alabama, like every other 
State, put most of their Hill-Burton money into the general hospital 
as nearly every State does. 

You have other problems that come into this picture. That 
is, What is the right and the wrong thing to do about using Federal 
money in State institutions? Some States have different ideas on 
that. I am not an authority and would not offer a solution. It is 
their responsibility, and I think they will make a decision which will 
for them in their State be the right thing to do. I think there is a 
tremendous job to be done in the whole hospital picture, and the 
mental-hospital picture in particular. 


CONSTRUCTION OU 





TSIDE HILL-BURTON ACT 

Senator Dirksen. Dr. Cronin, how many hospitals in these 
categories have been added since the Hill-Burton Act has been in 
effec t that have been constructed without Federal funds? 

Dr. Cronin. Senator Dirksen, about two-thirds of all the hospital 
construction that has gone on in the United States since the Hill- 
Burton program was conceived and put into being has been done 
outside the Hill-Burton program. 

Senator Dirksen. Can you break that down by States and indicate 
the amounts for the years back, showing also the addition of beds, 
number of beds to the total? 

Dr. Crontn. We would have a great deal of difficulty, and it would 
take a considerable period of time to go and find out how many 
hospitals were built in a State. We can find out how many beds 
were built and how much money, roughly. 

Senator Drrxsen. All right. 

Dr. Crontn. But there again, I would like to make one other 
point, Senator, if you will permit me, and I always run into this 
problem: We have to talk about hospital beds as something tangible 
to hang onto. But the thing that is most important is that the 
hospital bed is only a symbol of the services that come out of it 
It is not how many beds really that count, it is how many services 
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and what kind and character of services have been created thro I rh 
a program such as the Hill-Burton program 

Senator DrrKsEeNn. Just insert it in the record showing the bed 
additions and the amounts involved 

Dr. Cronin. I will be glad to. 

The information referred to follows 


Hosp tal constr 


Senator Hiuu. Is this not true, Doctor 
have been built without any 
the wealthier centers? 
Dr. Cronin. There is no question about that. 
Senator Hiii. I was in Philadelphia about a vear 
know Philadelpl 
ears 


cine and surgery In fact, 1 guess Philadelphia is really the 


lia has always been one of the great center 


cradle of Am rican meaicine and surgery They asked me to talk ( 

this bill, although at the time they knew they were not going to 

get any benefits. They were raising their own money in that gre 

metropolitan center of Philadelphia, but they were interested in what 

is being done out in the smaller and less wealthy communities 
Senator THyr. You may proceed. 


i 


1954 BUDGE! 

Dr. Cronin. The printed budget for fiscal year 1954 includes a 
request for $75 million for this program which represents the total 
to be allocated to the States and Territories to defray part of the 
costs of construction of hospitals, public health centers, and related 
health facilities. This amount has been reduced to $60 million in 
line with the admjnistration’s policy to reduce overall Federal 
expenditures. 

In connection with this, it is pertinent to indicate what may be 
accomplished with an appropriation of $60 million in fiseal vear 1954. 
This amount would be matched by State and local money for a total 
program of approximately $120 million. At an average cost figured 
at $16,000 each per bed, 7,500 hospital beds would be provided plus 
some public-health centers and related health facilities. These 
facilities together with hospital construction outside the hos] 
survey and construction program are not keeping up with bed 
resulting from increased population and obsolescence of existing beds 
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POPULATION INCREASE 








The annual increase in population—last year it was 2,600,00( 
We use the conservative figure of 2 million per year, requiring 24,000 
beds to utilize the basic-need formulas I described previously. Th 
attrition and obsolescence of our existing general hospitals alone 
quires an additional 6,000 beds per year and that is a very conser 
tive estimate. There are losses from fire and tornadoes. The eart 
quake in California last year in Kern County, at Bakersfield, caus: 
1 reduction from 500 acceptable beds—they had only 100 beds le! 
They had 600 and they lost 500 in that earthquake in 20 minut: 
This attrition, whatever the cause, is estimated at about $100 millio 
avear. I think we can make as ood a case for $150 million a year i 
the general hospital area. To cope with only the factors of popula- 
tion increase and obsolescence together there is a need for 30,000 beds 
annually. 

Senator Torr. How many beds do you think would be provided 
for without Federal assistance in this coming year? 

Dr. Cronin. Well, it is very difficult to estimate because it depends, 
as you know, on our total economy and what happens, but perhaps 
about 15,000 beds. They will build about two-thirds; and the Hill- 
Burton program would build about one-third if sufficient Federal 
funds are available. That has been our experience right along. 
There would be a total number of beds built of 22,500 in the country, 
but we need 30,000. So, we are going to be short 7,000 beds. Now, 
that is not counting many unforeseen major catastrophes such as 
happened down at Waco the other day and the Alabama tornadoes, 
and fires that happened before in several places. 
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ACCUMULATED BED DEFICIENCY 
Thus, no inroad can be made into the accumulated hospital bed 
deficiency estimated at from 733,000 to 850,000 beds. That is our 
national picture of our hospital plant. I think we are in trouble. 

It has been estimated that 40 percent of our total hospital plant 
in the country is 40 years of age. We do not figure much longer than 
50 years as the life of a hospital; and, if 40 percent of them are 40 
years of age, when is the big impact coming? It is not far off. 










EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION IN 





CERTAIN STATES 













It should be pointed out further that in view of the limited Federal 
funds available to several of the States a split-project technique has 
been adopted so that essential larger projects may be constructed 
such as mental, tuberculosis, chronic, and teaching hospitals. It is 
pertinent to point out that hospital programing, planning, design, and 
equipping which culminates in the construc tion of a building extends 
over several months and into succeeding fiscal years. In order that 
these phases may progress, these States through necessity must have 
some amount in mind as a basis. It is evident therefore that a cut- 
back at any time disrupts the progress of the program. Such a 
cutback might well result in work stoppage and breach of construction 
contracts. Even though the projects may be split over a number of 
fiscal years, generally the contract between the sponsors and contrac- 
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tors is for the total facility. The cutback from $75 million to $60 
million will result in 8 States receiving less for 1954 than was previously 
Senator Hiriu. Will vou give us the name of those States, Doctor 
If you do not bave them, you can supply them for the record 
(The material referred Lo follows:) 


1954 allotment to tl 
1954 funds earmarke 


Difference 


Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Little Rock: 
University of Arkansas Medical Center 
St. Vincent Infirmary 
Fort Smith: St. Edwards Mercy 


1954 allotment to the State on basis 
1954 funds earmarked for split proje 


Difference 


Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Covineton: Newton Co nty S16 


967 


Ellijay: Watkins Memorial 
Marietta: Kennestone 
Brunswick: Glynn County H. 
Statesboro: Bulloch County 
Bremen: Bremen 

Columbus: Muscogee County H. ¢ 
Macon: Macon City 
Savannah: Memorial Hospital 
Oglethorpe: Macon County H. 


500 
( 26. 167 
000 
000 
ROD 
170 
3, S830 
C 581 


INDIANA 


1954 allotment to the State on basis of $60 million 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 


] ifference 


Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Terre Haute: The Union Hospital 
Fort Wayne: Methodist Hospital 
Elkhart: Elkhart General 
Goshen: Goshen Hospital 
Terre Haute: St. Anthonys 
Evansville: St. Marys 


KENTUCKY 


1954 allotment to the State on basis of $60 million 


1954 funds earmarked for split projects aa 2 066 


Difference 210 
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States receiving insufficient funds under an appropriation of $60 million te 
split projects in fiscal year 1954—Continued 


KENTUCK Y—continued 


Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Lexington: Good Samaritan Hospital 
Ashland: Kings Daughters 
Danville: Ephraim MeDowell Memorial 
Georgetown: John Graves Ford Memorial 
Bellefonte: Bellefonte 
Fort Thomas: Campbell County General 
Elizabethtown: Hardin County 
Paducah: Riverside Hospital 
Shelbyville: Shelby County 
Louisville: Jewish Hospital 
Jowling Green: Bowling Green-Warren County 


NEW JERSEY 


1954 allotment to the State on basis of $60,000,000 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 


Difference 


Projects and 1954 Federal share: 

Mount Holly: Burlington County ) 

Cedar Grove: Overbrook 000 
Plainfield: Muhlenburg 3 850 
Paterson: St. Josephs 38, 731 
Hackensack: Hackensack Hospital 250, 680 
Trenton: St. Francis Hospital { 150 
Summit: Overl ok f 2R5. 499 
Ancora: Fourth State Mental ba eat abe el 5, 000 


OHIO 


1954 allotment to the State on basis of $60,000,000 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 


Difference 


Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Barberton: Barberton Citizens _ 
Akron: Peoples 
Warren: Trumbull Memorial 
Youngstown: St. Elizabeth , 000 
Bay Village: Bay View ‘ i , 857 
East Liverpool: East Liverpool City 278 
Cleveland: Fairview Park fe 50, 000 
Marion: Marion 000 
Youngstown: Youngstown 32. 677 
Warren: St. Josephs Riverside , 000 
Cuyahoga Falls: Green Cross General_ ‘ i , 796 


RHODE ISLAND 


1954 allotment to the State on basis of $60,000,000 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects we 


Difference 


Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Pawtucket: The Memorial 
Cranston: Osteopathic General 
Providence: Miriam 
Providence: Roger Williams General 
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States rece living insu flicie nt funds under an appropriation of $60 million to cover 
split projects in fiscal year 1954 Continued 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1954 allotment to the State on basis of $60,000,000 : _ $1, 458, 276 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 1, 800, 000 


Difference _ - 


Project and 1954 Federal share 
Charleston: Medical College of State of South Carolina 1. 800, 000 

Dr. Cronin. Ihave them. The States affected would be Arkansas, 
Georgia, Kentucky, New Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
and Indiana. That table, Senator, is in the House Hearings with the 
exception of Indiana. 

Senator Hitt. On page what? 

Dr. Cronin. 1,202. Indiana just came in yesterday and indicated 
that they are in the same position as those other seven States 

It seems fitting, moreover, to point out that even at the $75 million 
level for fiscal year 1954 the program would have sustained a 50 
percent reduction from the $150 million annual authorization set 
forth in the law. At $60 million, the program would operate at only 
40 percent of the authorized level. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Toye. If you do not mind an interruption at this point, 
the reduction should be computed with reference to $150 million as 
authorized, but must be computed with respect to that you have in 
the current year. The $75 million as in the original estimate is not a 
50 percent reduction, nor is the $60 million in the revised estimate a 
60 percent reduction. The revised estimate of $60 million is a 20 
percent reduction below the 1953 appropriation and a 20 percent re- 
duction below the original estimate. Those figures as you read them, 
it just seems to me, do not seem to give us the true picture. 

Senator Hirt. Mr. Chairman, did he not say the $150 million 
authorization set forth in the law? Your figures are correct and his 
figures are correct. In other words, his figures were correct certainly 
where he said “authorization set forth in the law.’ That is in the 
basic act of 1946 as amended by the amendments of 1949. Your 
figures deal in terms of what was appropriated for the present fiscal 
1953. 

Dr. Cronin. I think that is correct, Mr. Chairman. We had refer- 
ence to the basic law and the authorization. The basic law calls now 
for $150 million a year in authorization every year until June 30, 1955. 
If we got $75 million this year, that would be a 50-percent reduction in 
authorization. If we got $60 million, we would have only 40 percent 
of the authorized amount. 

However, you are also correct, sir, when you say if we got $60 
million instead of the $75 million that was in the so-called original 
appropriation, we would suffer a 20-percent reduction. 

Senator Ture. That is correct, below the 1953. 

Dr. Crontn. Below the 1953 real appropriation. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, and a 20-percent reduction below the original 
estimate. 

Dr. Cronin. I would like to point out two things, Mr. Chairman, 
if you will permit me. 
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Senator Tuye. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Cronin. That is that this program, I feel, is one of the casual- 
ties of the Korean situation, because in 1950 when the Congress 
actually appropriated $150 million for this program, and then i: 
1951, the first year of the Omnibus Appropriation Act, the Congress 
again appropriated $150 million for this program, but at that time 
inserted section 1214 in the act which directed the President to save 
$550 million. He exercised his prerogative and saved, by putting in 
reserve, $75 million of the $150 million which the Congress appro 
priated. That had a tremendous effect upon the hospital construction 
in this country in terms of a retardation and slowing it up and 
frankly, in terms of confusion among the States as to what they 
could plan on. It is difficult to plan for a hospital. It takes a year 
or 2 years. 

Senator Tyg. Certainly. 

Dr. Cronin, That is right. 

Senator Tuyre. You must proceed to get commitments and so forth 

Dr. Cronrn. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Civic contributions, in order to bring about such a 
hospital project in any of the cities or towns. 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Hruu. Of course, one reason the President cut back under 
the $150 million to $75 million, which Congress had appropriated 
was the fact that at this particular time, due to the Korean war 
and to build up our defenses, we had a shortage of steel and othe: 
material that goes into the construction of hospitals. Is that not true? 

Dr. Cronin. That is true. 

Senator Hiv. A situation that certainly does not exist today 
Is that right? 

Dr. Cronin. As far as I know, it does not. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF REDUCTION TO CERTAIN STATES 


The other thing I would like to point out, Mr. Chairman: When 
there is a reduction here in total appropriation of 20 percent, each 
State will be reduced a little more than 20 percent because, under the 
law, $200,000 is the minimum that can be given to any State. And 
when you get down to an appropriation of $60 million—under $75 
million, we have 10 States getting $200,000. When you drop it to 
$60 million, then you are going to drop some of those States that 
were on the edge of $200,000. They were getting $200,000 or $260,000 
and so on. That will drop down, below $200,000, but they will be- 
come States that will get $200,000. But if the law permitted a drop 
below the $200,000, then we would be able to effect the 20-percent 
reduction across all the States, but we will not be able to, and it will 
run someplace between 21- to 22-percent reduction. So you have 
about a 2-percent difference to the total reduction. In other words 
it would be about 22 percent for each State except the minimum 
allotment States. 

As has been mentioned, the role of the vast majority of the projects 
under the Hill-Burton program, being located in communities of less than 
5,000 population, in times of catastrophe in the urban areas cannot 
be overlooked. These small hospitals, removed from potential tar- 
get areas may serve readily as evacuation destinations for the urban 
areas and as such will be greatly needed. 
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PROGRAM ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Senator Toye. That phase of the entire program has been most 
laudable or commendable for this reason: That if we are going to 
have an atomic warfare attack on us in this continent, you can rest 
certain that the bombing will take place in our major cities; and if 
it does take place in a major city, with the atomic bomb’s poten- 
tiality as we know it now, it would just tear the heart out of any of 
your major cities and with it would go many, many of your largest 
hospitals. ‘Then you would be entirely crippled. That is, if you did 
not have such hospital units out in a less important city so that you 
could evacuate the afflicted to such areas for medical care. There- 
fore, the program is absolutely one of the essentials within our na- 
tional defense because if a bomb, if they ever were intending to 
bomb any of our midwestern cities, they would take such centers as 
Chicago and the Twin Cities and Duluth, because Chicago is an 
important city, the Twin Cities is the key to the transportation 
system of the Midwest, and Duluth, of course, is your iron ore. 

Senator Hii. Yes. 

Senato: Taye. The harbor installations and transportation of iron 
ore. So, as we construct these hospitals out across the States in the 
lesser important cities, you do have a safeguard that in the event we 
should be so unfortunate as to be attacked, we would have a place to 
evacuate our afflicted people. 

Dr. Cronin. You might be interested to know, Mr. Chairman, 
under this program only 50 beds have been built in Chicago 

Senator Ture. I think that is a commendable phase of this entire 
program. I could speak in the same manner of my own State and 
where we worked on a good many occasions in order to obtain the 
steel for the hospital construction when there was a restriction on 
steel. 

Dr. Cronin, I feel too, Mr. Chairman, that is a laudable aspect of 
the program. 


EFFECT OF THE NATION’S HEALTH ON THE ECONOMY 


I also feel, being a physician, that our Nation’s wealth is really our 
Nation’s health, and it is very closely tied to our economy. If we do 
not have adequate hospital facilities to help the people of the country 
stay well—who really can evaluate the worth of a farmer to the agri- 
cultural economy if he is sick and can get well? And who can evaluate 
the worth of a physician to his patient; or a lawyer to his client; or a 
businessman to his business; or even a legislator to his duties; or ever 
a school child who may be doing this legislative work someday? 

I think that our health facilities are very important. If we are going 
to be the armament center of the world, going to be the bank of the 
world, as, perhaps, some people think we are now, we have got to k 
our people well. 

Senator Taye. Off the record 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator THYE. Back on the record Proceed, Doctor. 

Senator Hitu. Before the doctor proceeds, I wish in addition to 


¢ 


what you have just said about the health of our people, what that 


t 


means to the strength of our Nation, to comment just a word about 
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these 3% million men we have got in the Armed Forces today. Th 
Federal Government in time of trouble and war has to take the man- 
power available back in the States; does it not? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Hirt. And so much depends upon the health and t! 
strength and the capacity of these men physically to carry on. | 
that not true? 

Dr. Cronin. I think, as I heard the other day, Senator Hill, that 
is totally correct. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. 

Dr. Crontn. In conclusion, the Hill-Burton program is serving th 
Nation as a cooperative Federal, State, and local endeavor and wat 
rants continuation so that our overall national hospital system may 
be better able to meet the needs of our people in peace as well as j 
any form of disaster. 


Grants For HospiraL ConstRuUCcTION 
LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


Grants for hospital construction (liquidation of contract authorizatio 
ment of obligations incurred under authority heretofore granted under 
$19,700,000, to remain available until expended. 


Amounts available for liquidation of contract authorization 


Appropriation or estimate 


Applied to contract authorization 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expendit 


Unlhiquidated obligations, start of year $26, 561, 900 
Obligations transferred from ‘Grants for hos- | 
pital construction, Public Health Service” 100, 000, 000 59, 7 $19, 804, 000 


126, 561, 900 76, 029, 855 19, 804, 00 
. - 


Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year --- | 16, 329, 


Total expenditures  badbaie 32, 0 76, O24 i] 19, 804, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follow 
Out of appropriations to liquidate prior 
nth yat s 


year contract a yn | 


Out of prior authorizations j 


Senator Turn. Doctor, you have a second statement here 
is simply a factual statement on figures? 
= Dr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. We have an estimate listed separately this vear 
for the first time, for liquidation of contract authority for grants 
for hospital construction, for which we have a revised estimate for 


$19,700,000, a reduction of $104,000 under the original estimate. 
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} | 


Doctor, we W ill place your statement on this item right in the 
If vou wish to comment about it in anv manner. you can at th 
The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. CRONIN ) I yr ON OF Hosprt 
BEFORE THE LABOR-FSA SUBCOM rT} i )MMITTE! 


TIONS 


Mr. Chairman and 
for hospital constructio! 
500,000 has been made available by 
struction program in the form of 


Through fiscal vear 1953, the Congres as appropriated 22,200,000 


appropriation. his leaves a balance $20,500,000 


It is not necessary that all of ths aiance be appl 
stances, the States have not 
amounts of money have a 
were completed for the projects 
The printed budget indicates 
of obligations incurred under th 
1948 through 1951. By dire 
sub nitted under appropriatio iTS I ior hosy $ cons 
of contract authorization), Public alth Se ce.” This i ! 
time that these funds will be reat ed uncse appropriatior 
piace the prograin on & compiet i DAV-{ you O Das! revers 
elapsed since. the estimate was prep: Ll Car il review ol the re 
closes that the request can be reduced by $104,000 to a new total of $19,700,000 


Dr. Cronin. The only comment at this point I would ma 
that we find that we can return $104,000. 

Senator THyr. You can? 

Dr. Crontn. Yes, on this particular appropriation 
$19,804,000 to liquidate obligations incurred under contractua 
thorization for fiscal years 1948-51. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Dr. Cronin. We find as the months have gone by we are getting 
clearer figures, then when this was written several months ago 

Senator Tuyn. Yes 

Dr. Cronin. And we will not need the $19,804,600 and we will 
only need $19,700,000, so we can return the $104,000 


SALARIES AND ExprENssgs, Hosprrat Construction SERVICES 
APPROPRIATION EsTimat! 


Salaries and expenses hospital construction service 
incident to carrying out title VI of the Act, as amende 
of not to exceed one passenger motor vehicle for replacement 
$1,125,000. 
imounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal si 


Total available for obligation 


{ nobligated balance, esti ited Sa 


Obligations incurred 


Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 
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Obligations by activities 


Original 1954 Revised 1954 


| 19% »propriatio 
| 1953 appropriation estimate estimate 


»osi- »osi- | Posi- 
I Amount Posi Amount Post 


nt 
tions tions | tions Amount 


| 
Description | Po 
} 


1. Operations and technical services activ- | | 
ities a } 162 | $1, 000, 440 16% | $1, 000, 440 | 154 
2. Administration - . . iernasis a | 23 109, 560 | 23 109, 560 22 


| $1,071, 900 
101, 000 
ary — 17a 
Total obligations..........-. | 185 1, 200, 000 85 , 200, 000 176 1, 125, 000 
| | | | 


Obligations by objects 


| 
: ‘ . Original Revised 
Object classificatior 953 es ate | so. x 
»ject classification 1958 estimate 1954 estimate | estimate 1954 


| 
S'7MMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES | 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


01 Personal services_..... a J sebtde $1, 087, 900 7, 900 $1, 028, 743 
See . ankenendl 5, 000 5, 000 58, 500 
03 ‘Transportati on of things 3, 500 3, 500 3, 000 
04 Communication services 3, 000 3, 000 3, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction | 9, 000 0, 000 7.000 
07 Other contractual services , 700 , 700 0, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ie , 000 000 | 9, 000 
09 Equipment aa 9, 000 9, 000 4, 860 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ ° 900 900 | 897 





Total obligations............ 7 ie. eae , 200, 000 1, 200, 00 | 1, 125, 000 


Senator Taye. The next item is “Salaries and expenses, hospital 
construction services,’ for which we have a revised estimate for 
$1,125,000, and 176 employees, a reduction of $75,000 and 9 employees, 
below both the 1953 appropriation and the oriaienal estimate. This is a 
very short statement here, I note. Will you proceed with this, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to carry out the 
responsibilities prescribed under the hospital survey and construction 
program, the revised budget for fiscal year 1954 includes a request for 
$1,125,000. This amount represents a reduction of $75,000 below the 
appropriation for fiscal year 1953, and a similar reduction below the 
original estimate for fiscal year 1954. 


CENTRAL AND REGIONAL OFFICES 


These funds are utilized to obtain for the central and regional 
offices personnel who are, essentially, specialists in the fields of pro- 
graming, planning, design, construction, and equipment of hospitals; 
health centers; and related facilities. The tasks of coordinating pro- 
gram activities are essential to obtain the fullest utilization of the 
moneys appropriated by Congress. 

It is pertinent to point out that this personnel provides Federal 
assistance to the States and Territories in (a) administering the inven- 
tory of existing hospital facilities and the survey of needs for additional 
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facilities; (b) developing basic policies and administrative material 
for implementation of such policies, particularly regulations and 
standards of construction and equipment; (c) developing guides and 
standards as requested by States, communities, and individuals on 
all aspects of determination of hospital needs, community measure- 
ment, educational “techniques, administrative phases of hospital 
operation including clinical services, staffing, equipment, costs of 
construction, and the multiplicity of other problems involved in 
adequate patient care; (d) making payments directly or through 
State agencies for part of the cost for construction of hospitals which 
in conjunction with existing facilities will afford the necessary physical 
facilities for furnishing more adequate hospital, clinic, and similar 
services to all their people. 


ESTIMATED DEFICIENCY OF HOSPITAL BEDS 


The estimated deficiency of this Nation’s hospital bed need is 
733,000 to 850,000 in the 4 basic categories of general, mental, tuber- 
culosis, and chronic. One-fourth of the bed deficiency is in the area 
of general beds. However, since two-thirds of the Nation’s hospital 
bed deficiency is made up of mental disease and chronic disease beds, 
increasing attention and study must be devoted to the programing, 
planning, and design of specialized facilities for the care and treat- 
ment of patients suffering from mental and chronic diseases, Simi- 
larly, with an increasing emphasis upon larger hospitals and teaching 
medical centers, integral units of a coordinated hospital system, the 
task of furnishing technical assistance becomes more difficult and 
more complex. The program has progressed to the stage where a 
substantial number of completed facilities have been in operation 
for several years. Personnel is needed for comprehensive project 
and program appraisal and evaluation in order to determine the real 
effectiveness of the Hill-Burton program. Such objective appraisal 
is imperative for sound program evaluation, determination of effec- 
tiveness, and programing for the future of a hospital system designed 
to provide adequate hospital services for the Nation’s total population. 

Senator Tuyz. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Hill, any questions? 

Senator Hiuu. I just want to say this: Is it not true that it is 
absolutely necessary that you get these funds if you are going to 
administer this program and make these allocations in an economical 
and efficient way as you have done in the past? 

Dr. Cronin. Senator Hill, I would like to say a few words on that. 

This program is running in the “Salary and expenses’”’ item at the 
lowest of any program of its kind that I know of in this country. We 
have been able to administer this program, and the accomplishments 
I think speak for themselves only because we have been able to get a 
number of people who are competent as specialists in this field who 
are willing to work for the salaries that we can pay them. 


TOTAL ENGINEERS 


We have one electrical engineer. When you think that we have 
nearly 2,000 projects, with one electrical engineer to serve this whole 
country—and you cannot build a henhouse in the country without an 
electrical engineer around for consultation purposes—when you think 
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we have only 6 mechanical engineers, and those men have the responsi 
bility of seeing that the plans submitted by the local architects and 
the loval construction mechanical engineers coincide with what th: 
basic minimum requirements in the law say they must be in regard 
to fire protection and so on, which are in there, first of all, 1 think for 


life safety, but second they are in there as a protection to the Federal! 
Government 





LOCAL CONSTRUC’ 





TION 





INSPEC 





‘TIONS 


Senator Taye. Doctor, the cities where these hospitals are con 
structed have their own inspection system, and the States have their 
own electrical e neine Cc ring Inspec tion system. So you get from thi 
standpoint of safety not only the supervision by the State, you hay 
the supervision of the local authorities, which is constantly determinin 
as they inspect the installations to make certain that’ they ‘comply 
with State law and the city law. You are only making cert: din - 
they comply with that which was originally submitted in the contr 
Is that not true? 

Dr. Cronin. We are making certain that the project will comply 
with the minimum standards set under the act. 

Senator Taye. Under the act in accordance with your own specifi 
cations as drawn up from and under the act? 

Dr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. But I know very well that I could not construct 
my own home but what I am subject to the inspection of both State 
and municipality. 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Tarr. So that your engineer is not giving assurance that 
the installation is a safety device; he is more or less ascertaining 
whether it is carried out in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal law. That is his duty, not the safety measure. 

Dr. Cronin. No, that is correct. But the provisions of the Federal 
law are predicated on the same basic principles as used by the State 
and local communities. 

This single electrical engineer, in addition, is looked to by man) 
people as a person to whom they can go and who can act as coordinat- 
ing influence between one area of the States to another. These are 
basically his functions. 

He happens to be—the committee would be interested—an indi- 
vidual who became quite exorcised by operating-room explosions and 
he worked with the folks of the Bureau of Standards and deve ‘loped 
the procedure of putting carbon black in the floors of the operating 
rooms so that the static electricity generated by people walking 

around and the instruments knocking against each other could be 
grounded and not explode when gas and so on was used as an 
anesthetic. 

Senator TxHyr. That toncludes your statement. Thank you, 
Doctor. 

Dr. Cronin. Thank you. 
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HospiraALs AND Mepicat Car 


STATEMENTS OF G. H. HUNT, M. D., ASSISTANT SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; 
MR. RICHARD R. RANNEY, DIVISION OF HOSPITALS; DR. VANE 
M. HOGE, ACTING CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. 
W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; MR. ROY L. 
HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMAT! 


Hospitals and medical care: For carrying o 
Service under the Act of August 8, 1946 
22, 324, 326, 331, 332, 341, 343, 344, 502, 504 
Act, and Executive Order 9079 of Feb 
exchange of farm products and livestock 
indards and Jurnishing consultative 
[fourteen] thirteen passenger motor v« 
and ammunition; [$33,688,000] 4 
ely available for payments to the Territ ) ( or care and | 


ervic 


” 
sons afflicted with leprosy Provided. he ' th Publie Healt \ 


establishes or operates & health service program ranv ade partment ra 
payment for the estimated cost shall be made in advance for deposit t 
of this appropriation 

[ior an additional amount for ‘Hospitals and medical care’’ $500,000; and 
this amount shall be exclusively available for payments to the Territory of Hawaii 
for care and treatment of persons afflicted with 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The first change in language is to provide for ‘conducting researct 
technical nursing standards and furnishing consultative nursi i 
Funds for this activity have been transferred in the estimates fron 
appropriation ‘Salaries and expenses, Publie Health Servic 

Che second change in language is to include the proviso relative to Hawaii 
which will make the stated part of this appropriation exclusively availa 
for the payments to Hawaii pursuant to Public Law 411, 82d Congress 


ne 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Original 1954 | Revised 1954 


1952 actua 1953 es ate 
52 actual 53 estimate estimate estimate 


Appropriation or estimate . $31, 546, 150 $33, 688. $35, 224, 000 33, 551, 000 
Transferred from 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National 
Cancer Institute, Public Health Service,” 
pursuant to Public Law 375 5, 000 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National 
Heart Institute, Public Health Serv- 
ice,”’ pursuant to Public Law 375 100, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 31, 771, 150 33, 688, 35, 000 33, 551, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. . . 623, 649 731, 000 745, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 6, 970, 919 , 575, 4, 000 2, 715, 000 


Total available for obligation ‘ 39, 365, 718 38, \. 40, 299, 000 37, 011, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —111, 582 


Obligations incurred 39, 254, 136 38, , , 000 37, 011, 000 
Comparative transfer from 
“Salaries, exvenses, and grants, National 
Cancer Institute, Public Health Service”’ 202, 360 
“Salaries and expenses, Public Health 
Service”’ odd 106, 678 
“‘Commissioned officers, pay, and so forth, 
Public Health Service’ 142, 194 
Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, 
Public Health Service” ; — 20, 993 


Total obligations 39, 684, 375 39, 289, 600 40, 299, 000 37, 011, 000 


Norte.-— Reim»ursements from non-Federal sources above are for medical services provided to foreign 
seamen, voluntary addicts, and for dependent care and outpatient visits (42 U. 8. C. 221); and from the 
proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 


Obligations dy activities 


Original 1954 | Revised 1954 


953 appropriati ; 
1953 appropriation | estimate | estimate 


| i 
Description was . 


Posi- 
tion 


Posi- 
tion 


Posi- 


tion Amount 


Amount Amount 


Operation of hospitals____- é | 6.860 ($31,324,600 | 6,542 |$31, 768, 300 6, 152 | $29, 0641, 000 
Operation of out-pattent clinics 489 4, 376, 000 489 4, 275, 300 515 4, 412, 000 
Operation of health units...-. 75 310, 000 | 75 | 3‘, 400 75 310, 400 
Coast Guard medical services 994, 500 | 95 979, 400 95 969, 400 
Development and coordination of nurs- | | | 

ing resources | : 90, 000 | 21 | 90, 000 21 | 90, 000 
Personne] detailed to other agencies 5s 981, 100 | 153 | 1,037, 100 53 | 1,017, 100 
Payments to Hawaii cate | 500, 000 0 1, 182, 300 0 500, 000 
Administration : a. Seccesl | 683, 400 | 117 | 616, 200 117 | 618, 100 


Px FPPrr 


Total obligations... ....- | . 600 7, 492 | 40, 299, 000 
| 


7. 128 | 37,011,000 
' 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


fotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
01 Personal services ; 2.340 | $26, 456, 140 
02 Travel 24, 330 19 750 
03 Transportation of things ; 500 148. 410 
04 Communication services , 900 120, 660 
05 Rents and utility services R00 65. 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 680 7 O80 
07 Other contractual services 1.3 0 , O40 
Services performed by other agencies 512 30K F 

08 Supplies and materials . 660 

Equipment 27 00 

Grants, subsidies, and contributions RM 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2. 800 


Taxes and assessments 40) 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


’ 


Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM NONFEDERAL SOURCES 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials. . 
09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources 


Total direct obligations 


OBLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


01 Personal services 3, 5R0 
02 Travel SOO | 
03 Transportation of things , 000 
04 Communication services 960 
05 Rents and utility services 55, 060 
06 Printing and reproduction , 780 
07 Other contractual services_ .- 040 
08 Supplies and materials 538, 630 
09 Equipment 020 
15 Taxes and assessments 730 


Subtotal 555, 600 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. . . ), 500 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 
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REVISED ESTIMATE 
Senator Ture. The next item is “Hospitals and medical care’’ for 
which we have a revised estimate for $33,551,000, and 7,128 em- 
ployees, a reduction of $1,673,000 and 364 employees, below the orig- 
inal estimate, and a reduction of $432,000, and 682, positions below 
the 1953 appropriations. 

I understand that the large number of employees lost, 682, in com- 
parison with 1953, is attributable mainly to a loss in reimbursements 
occasioned by the loss of 300 veteran patients whose care the Veterans’ 
Administration is providing in their own institutions. 

Senator Hii. Excuse me a moment, Mr. Chairman. Dr. Cronin, 
you spoke about the States with their projects that will be affected 
by this reduction from $75 million to $60 million. Is this [indicating] 
a breakdown of the States affected by this reduction? If so, I would 
like to have that in the record, Mr. Chairman, if it is all right. 

Dr. Cronin. This is a breakdown, Senator Hill, which we had to 
figure out for somebody else, of a reduction from $75 million on down 
to $50 million. We can insert in the record, the breakdown on the 
$60 million. ' 

Senator Hitu. I think we might have both, Mr. Chairman. Do 
you not think so? 

Senator Tuyr. But you have only the figure of $60 million here. 

Senator Hruu. I understand that. 

Senator Tuyr. Those breakdowns run down to $50 million. 

Senator Hitu. Have you got it on $60 million? 

Dr. Cronin. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Can you make that insertion for us? 

Dr. Cronin. It is in the record. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Hunt, you may proceed, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 














Dr. Hunr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thé 
Public Health Service is well known to the American people as the 
governmental agency which helps to protect them from epidemics at 
home and from the importation of exotic diseases from abroad. What 
is less well known is that the Public Health Service has a sizable 
program of direct patient care, for various groups of people whom 
the Congress has from time to time declared to be eligible for medical 
care by the Federal Government. As Dr. Scheele pointed out in his 
testimony before your committee, the Public Health Service of today 
is a lineal descendant of the Marine Hospital Service which was set 
up under President John Adams in 1798 to take care of American 
seamen. That function has continued without interruption and 
American seamen are still our largest single beneficiary group. 

Senator Taye. If you do not mind an interruption at this point. 

Dr. Hunt. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. I believe the record should show the list of hospitals 
operated by the Public Health Service under the appropriation, 
together with projected patient load and employees by June, if you 
could furnish that for the record. 

Dr. Hunt. The difficulty in furnishing it in just that form, Mr. 
Chairman, is that the budget now before you will require the closure 
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of at least 1 hospital, probably 2, and possibly 3; so that we will have 
to submit alternative tabulations, if we may, under those varying 
circumstances. 

Senator Tarr. That would be enlightening and also helpful to those 
of us that have to support the various items legislatively. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows 


Pustic HEALTH SERVIC! 


} , , ' , ' . : 
Hospitals and medical care patient load and average employment, fiscal year 
7 


and 1954 


New Orlean 
Norfell 


Norfolk 
Portland 
San Franci 
San Juan 
Savannah 
Seattle 


Staten Island 


Subtotal, spec 


Grand total, all 


1 With all 18 hospita 
Therefore, no avera 
*; employees t 
3 Shown as a 
‘ These hospitals 
$ Maintenances 


OTHER GROUPS PROVIDED MEDICAL CARI 


Dr. Hunt. The other principal groups for whom we 
nited States Coast 


a ; . 
medical care are officers and men of the I ts 


officers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, officers of the 
Health Service, 
ficiaries of the 


‘ederal employees hut at work who become bet 


B ’ ' ' 


' 
t 
ureau of Employees’ Compensation, patients 


leprosy, and persons who are addicted to narcotic drugs. 
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As you can well imagine, there are some special problems in the 
treatment of these last two groups of patients. At Carville, La 
we operate the National Leprosarium which is the only hospital in 
the United States designed especially for the care of patients with 
leprosy. At Carville we have not only a medical problem but more 
strikingly a social problem, because in many quarters the patients 
are looked upon as outcasts rather than simply as patients with a 
disease which although unpleasant, is rather hard to transmit and 
which therefore is not particularly dangerous to other people. Leprosy 
in itself is not a killer, but our patients in Carville develop diabetes, 
heart disease, kidney ailments, mental and nervous disorders, just 
as do people in the general population. Our job is therefore compli- 
cated because we must provide the specialized skills and facilities to 
treat the disease itself and at the same time have available the mani- 
fold service of a general hospital. 

The treatment of leprosy, incidentally, is much more promising 
today than it was a decade ago, thanks to the introduction of the sul- 
fone drugs which were first tried at Carville. These drugs are not a 
specific cure, but they do hold the disease in check in the great majority 
of early cases and most patients nowadays are able to leave the 
hospital after a period of treatment. 


PROBLEMS AT 





NEUROPSYCHIATRIC HOSPITALS 


Another set of problems is found in the two neuropsychiatric hos- 
pitals at Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex., which were designed 
primarily for the treatment of persons addicted to narcotic drugs. 
Here again there is a long and specialized course of treatment. We 
must first remove the individual’s physical dependence on the addict- 
ing drug and then try to liberate him from the psychological need, an 
effort which may require work therapy or vocational training or active 
treatment by a psychiatrist or a combination of two or more of these 
techniques. Here again we must provide general medical and surgical 
services since the patients cannot be referred elsewhere for a treatment 
of intercurrent illness. 

Senator Hiiu. Let me ask you a question there, if I may. 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Hiiu. These narcotics, is the resistence of the bodies to 
diseases and illnesses of different kinds lower? Is it more prevalent 
among them than among ordinary persons, disease and sickness, or 
not? Or do they have more particular kind of diseases or pick up 
more different kinds of germs or things of that kind? Are they more 
subject to sickness and disease? 

Dr. Hunt. Addiction per se is probably not a predisposing factor 
toward other illnesses; however, most addicts whom we come in 
contact with, that is most known addicts, are likely to have difficulty 
because they do not have a steady job, because they do not have 
enough money to buy their drug and at the same time buy decent 
foods. So that the addicts sociologically tend to fall into the ill-fed, 
ill-housed, ill-clothed group, and therefore are more subject to other 
illnesses. 

Senator Hitt. Most of them look like dregs, do they not? 
Dr. Hunt. In many cases. 
Senator Hiuu. I think I have got the answer. 
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Dr. Hunt. The appropriation for “Hospitals and medical care,” 
Public Health Service, which you are considering today provides for 
the support of the hospitals and outpatient clinics of the Public 
Health Service and for a number of other activities which are closely 
related to patient care. This is a complex budget and I believe that 
it will be most clearly presented if we first take up each activity 
separately, before considering the total figures. 


OPERATION OF HOSPITALS 


This activity supports the 18 hospitals of the Public Health Service 
exclusive of the Clinical Center in Bethesda, which is primarily a 
research unit of the National Institutes of Health rather than a 
hospital. 

Senator Toye. If you do not mind the interruption at that point, 
I believe the record should show the enumeration of the patients 
eligible for care at your hospitals, citing the legislative authority for 
each class of beneficiary. 

Dr. Hunt. We shall be glad to supply that, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
(Public Law 410, 78th Cong.) 


Sections AuTHORIZING MppicaAL CARB FOR DESIGNATED BENEFICIARIES 


Sec. 301. (f) For purposes of study, admit and treat at institutions, hospitals, 
and stations of the Service, persons not otherwise eligible for such treatment 


CARE AND TREATMENT OF SEAMEN AND CERTAIN OTHER PERSON 


Sec. 322. (a) The following persons shall be entitled, in accordance with regu- 
lations, to medical, surgical, and dental treatment and hospitalization without 
charge at hospitals and other stations of the Service: 

(1) Seamen employed on vessels of the United States registered, enrolled, and 
licensed under the maritime laws thereof, other than canal boats engaged in the 
coasting trade; 

(2) Seamen employed on United States or foreign-flag vessels as employees of 
the United States through the War Shipping Administration; 

(3) Seamen not enlisted or commissioned in the military or naval establishments 
who are employed on State school ships or on vessels of the United States Govern- 
ment of more than five tons’ burden: 

(4) Cadets at State maritime academies or on State training ships; 

(5)Seamen on vessels of the Mississippi River Commission and, upon application 
of their commanding officers, officers and crews of vessels of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service; 

(6) Enrollees in the United States Maritime Service on active duty and members 
of the Merchant Marine Cadet Corps; and 

(7) Employees and noncommissioned officers in the field service of the Public 
Health Service when injured or taken sick in line of duty 

(b) When suitable accommodations are available, seamen on foreign-flag 
vessels may be given medical, surgical, and dental treatment and hospitalization 
on application of the master, owner, or agent of the vessel at hospitals and other 
stations of the Service at rates fixed by regulations All expenses connected with 
such treatment, including burial in the event of death, shall be paid b 
master, owner, or agent. No such vesssel shall be granted clearance until ! 
expenses are paid or their payment appropriately guaranteed to the Collector of 
Customs. 


el 
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fe) Any person when detained in accordance with quarantine laws, or, af 
request of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, any person detained | 
that Service, may be treated and cared for by the Public Health Service 

d) Persons not entitled to treatment and care at institutions, hospitals, a 
stations of the Service may, in accordance with regulations of the Surgeon Ger 
eral, be admitted thereto for temporary treatment and care in case of emergence) 

(e) Persons entitled to care and treatment under subsection (a) of this 
and persons whose care and treatment is authorized by subsection (c) ma 
in accordance with regulations, receive such care and treatment at the expe 
of the Service from public or private medical or hospital facilities other tha 
those of the Service, when authorized by the officer in charge of the station 
which the application is made.! 





secti 
















CARE AND TREATMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 






Sec. 323. The Service shall supervise and furnish medical treatment and ot 
necessary medical, psychiatric, and related technical and scientific ervi 
authorized by the Act of May 13, 1930, as amended (U. 8. C., 1940 edition, t 


18, sees. 751, 752), in penal and correctional institutions of the United States. 















EXAMINATION 


Sec. 324. The Surgeon General is authorized to provide at institutions, ho 
pitals, and stations of the Service, medical, surgical. and hospital services ar 
supplies for persons entitled to treatment under the United States Emplovees 
Compensation Act and extensions thereof. The Surgeon General mav al 
provide for making medical examinations of 


AND TREATMENT 





OF FEDERAL | 





M 





*LOYEES 
































(a) employees of the Alaska Railroad and employees of the Federal Governme! 
for retirement purposes; 

(b) emplovees in the Federal classified service, and applicants for appointment 
as requested by the Civil Service Commission for the purpose of promoting healt! 
and efficiency; 

(c) seamen for purposes of qualifying for certificates of service; and 

(d) employees eligible for benefits under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, as amended (U. 8. C., 1940 edition, title 33, chapte: 
18), as requested by any deputy commissioner thereunder. 





SERVICES TO COAST GUARD, COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE 


Sec. 326. (a) Subject to regulations of the President 

(1) commissioned officers, chief warrant officers, warrant officers, cadets, and 
enlisted personnel of the Regular Coast Guard, including those on shore duty 
and those on detached duty, whether on active dutv or retired: and fegular 
and temporary members of the United States Coast Guard Reserve when 
active duty or when retired for disability; 

(2) commissioned officers, ships’ officers, and members of the crews of vessels 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, including those on shore duty 
and those on detached duty, whether on active duty or retired; and 

(3) commissioned officers of the Regular Corps of the Public Health Service 
whether on active duty or retired, and commissioned officers of the Reserve Corps 
when on active duty or when retired for disability; shall be entitled to medical, 
surgical, and dental treatment and hospitalization by the Service. The Surgeon 
General may detail commissioned officers for duty aboard vessels of the Coast 
Guard or the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

(b) Subject to regulations of the President, the dependent members of families 
(as defined in such regulations) of persons specified in subsection (a), other than 
temporary members of the United States Coast Guard Reserve, shall be furnished 
medical advice and out-patient treatment by the Service at its hospitals and relief 
stations, and they shall also be furnished hospitalization at hospitals of the 
Service, if suitable accommodations are available, at a per diem cost to the officer, 
enlisted person, or member of a crew concerned. Such cost shall be at such 
uniform rate as may be prescribed from time to time by the President for the 
hospitalization of dependents of naval and Marine Corps personnel at any naval 
hospital, pursuant to section 2 of the Act of May 10, 1943 (57 Stat. 80). 

(c) The Service shall provide all services referred to in subsection (a) required 
by the Coast Guard and shall perform all duties prescribed by statute in connec- 





























Subsec. (e) was amended by sec. 3 of Public Law 781, 80th Cong. 
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tion wih the examinations to determine physical cr mental condition for purposes 
of appointment, enlistment, and reenlistment, promotion and retirement, a 
officers of the Service assigned to duty on Coast Guard vessels may extend a 
to the crews of American vessels engaged in deep-sea fishing 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL WORK 


Sec. 327. Nothing contained in this part shall affect the aut 
vice to furnish any materials, supplies, or equipment, or perform any work « 
services, requested in accordance with section 7 of the Act of May 21, 1920 


amended (U. 8. C., 1940) edition, title 31, sec. 686), or the authority of ar 
executive department to furnish any materials, supplies, or equipment, or } 
any work or services, requested by the Federal Security Agency for the 


in accordance with that section 
Part D—Persons Arructrep WitH LEPROSY 


Sec. 331. The Service shall, in accordance with regulations, receive 
hospital of the Service suitable for his accommodation any person affl 
leprosy who presents himself for care, detention, or treatment, or w 

apprehended under section 332 or 361 of this Act, and any person affli 


leprosy duly consigned to the care of the Service by the proper healt} 
of any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia The Surgeo 
authorized, upon t he request of an health authorit. ( end f 
within the jurisdiction of such authority who is aff 
vey such person to the appropriate hospital for detentio 
the transportation of any such persot i indertaken for tl protectic 
public health the expense of such removal shall be met from fund 
for the maintenance of hospitals of the Service Such funds shall also 
able, subject to regulations, for transportation of recovered indigent leper 
to their homes, ineluding subsistence allowance while traveling W her 
vided in appropriations available for any fiscal year for the maintenance 
tals of the Service, the Surgeon General is authorized and directed to 
ments to the Board of Health of the Territory of Hawaii for the care and t 
in its facilities of persons afflicted with leprosy at a per diem rate, detern 
from time to time by the Surgeon General, which shall, subject to the a 
of appropriations, be approximately equal to the per diem operating 
patient of such facilities, except that such per diem rate shall not be great« 
the comparable per diem operating cost per patient at the National Leprosar 
Carville, Louisiana.’ 

Part E—Narcortics 


CARE AND TREATMENT 


SEc. 341. The Surgeon General is authorized to provi le for 
care, protection, treatment, and discipline of persons addicte 
habit-forming narcotic drugs who voluntarily submit themselves 
and addicts who have been or are hereafter convicted of offenses 
United States, including persons convicted by general courts mart 
sular courts. Such care and treatment shall be provided a 
Service especially equipped for the accommodation of such patient 
be designed to rehabilitate such persons, to restore them to health, 
necessary, to train them to be self-supporting and self-reliant 


t hospi 


VOLUNTARY PATIENTS 
Sec. 344. (a) Any addict, whether or not he shall have been convicted 
offense against the United States, may apply to the Surgeon General for admissi 
to a hospital of the Service especially equipped for the accommodation of addi 
(b) Any applicant shall be examined by the Surgeon General who shall d« 
mine whether the applicant is an addict, whether by treatment in a hospital o 
Service he may probably be cured of his addiction, and the estimated lengt} 
time necessary to effect his cure. The Surgeon General may, in his discreti 


admit the applicant to a Service hospital No such addict shall be ad: 


unless he agrees to submit to treatment for the maximum amount of tin 
mated by the Surgeon General to be necessary to effect a cure, and l 


® The last sentence of sec. 331 was added and the previous sentence amended by 
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accommodations are available after all eligible addicts convicted of offense 
against the United States have been admitted. Any such addict may be requir 

to pay for his subsistence, care, and treatment, at rates fixed by the Surgeo 
General and amounts so paid shall be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the appropriation from which the expenditure for his sult 

sistence, care, and treatment was made. Appropriations available for the car 
and treatment of addicts admitted to a hospital of the Service under this sectior 
shall be available, subject to regulations, for paying the cost of transportatior 
to any place within the continental United States, including subsistence allowance: 
while traveling, for any indigent addict who is discharged as cured.3 

(c) Any addict admitted for treatment under this section, including any addict, 
not convicted of an offense, who voluntarily submits himself for treatment, may 
be confined in a hospital of the Service for a period not exceeding the maximum 
amount of time estimated by the Surgeon General as necessary to effect a cure 
of the addiction or until such time as he ceases to be an addict. 

d) Any addict admitted for treatment under this section shall not thereby 
forfeit or abridge any of his rights as a citizen of the United States; nor shall 
such admission or treatment be used against him in any proceeding in any court; 
and the record of his voluntary commitment shall be confidential and shall not 
be divulged. 

TitLe V—MIscELLANEOUS 


Sec. 502. * * * The Immigration and Naturalization Service shall reimburse 
the Surgeon General for the ¢ 'e and treatment of persons detained in hospitals 
of the Public Health Service at the request of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service unless such persons are entitled to care and treatment under sec- 
tion 322 (a). 


TEMPORARY PROVISIONS RESPECTING MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


Src. 710. (a) Subject to regulations of the President lightkeepers, assistant 
lightkeepers and officers and crews of vessels of the former Lighthouse Service, 
including any such persons who subsequent to June 30, 1939, having involuntarily 
been assigned to other civilian duty in the Coast Guard, who were entitled to 
medical relief at hospitals and other stations of the Public Health Service prior 
to enactment of this Act, and who are now or hereafter on active duty or who 
have been or may hereafter be retired under the provisions of section 6 of the 
Act of June 20, 1918, as amended (U.S. C. 1940 edition, title 33, see. 763), shall 
be entitled to medical, surgical, and dental treatment and hospitalization at 
hospitals and other stations of the Public Health Service: Provided, That such 
persons while on active duty shall also be entitled to care and treatment in 
accordance with the provisions of section 322 (e) of this Act. 


Legal and regulatory authority 
Class of patients SahHe Fans 
Public Law Public Health 


410, 78th Cong, | Service regula- 


tions 


A. Direct beneficiaries of the Public Health Service 

American seamen... 322 (a) (1) 
Seamen 

U. 8. Army Engineer Corps 322 (a) (3) 

Water Division U. 8. Army Transportation Corps (ATS 322 (a) (3) 

Tanker Transport Branch U. 8. Navy (civilian) 322 ( 

Mississippi River Commission 322 ( 

Fish and Wildlife Service _ . $22 ( 

State school ships 322 (1 
Cadets on State training ships ( 
Cadets at State maritime academies ( 
Merchant marine cadets ( 
Maritime Service enrollees ( 
Coast Guard personnel 

Active: Regular and Reserve Corps. 

Retired 

Regular Corps. 
Reserve Corps when retired for disability 

Coast and Geodetic Survey officers and crew members 

Active. 

Retired.! 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 825. 


’ The last sentence of subsec. (b) was added by sec. 5 of Public , 80th Cong. 
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Class of patients 


A. Direct benefficiaries of the Public Health Service 
PHS commissioned officer 
Active: Regular and Reserve Corps 
Retired 
Regular Corps 
Reserve Corps when retired 
Personne! of former Lighthouse 
Active 
Retired.' 
Dependents ? of Coast Guard per 
Active: Regular and Rese é 
Retired 


Regular Corps 


} 


Reserve Corps when retired for d 


Dependents ? of Coast and Geodetic Surv: 


members 
Active 
Retired 
Dependents ? of PHS commissions 
Active: Regular and Reserve Corps 
Retired 
Regular Corps 
Reserve Corps when retired for disability 
PHS civilian field employees ? injured or taken ill in lit 
Federal employee beneficiaries of the Bureau of 
Compensation.‘ 
Quarantine patients § (commur ble disease 
ersons afflicted with leprosy * (Hansen's Disease 
Nereotice addicts 7 
B. Other patients eligible for care on a reimbursable or full-pay 
1. Seamen employed on foreign-flag vessels 
2. Immigration and Naturalization Service pat 
3. Former reliefemployees of the Works Project 
Civilian Conservation Corps, National Y« 
tion (beneficiaries of the Bureau of Employ 
tion) 
Beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration 
Beneficiaries of the Department of the Army 
Beneficiaries of the Navy Department (includes Navy 
Marine Corps personnel 
Beneficiaries of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Beneficiaries of the Bureau of Prisons 


1 officers 


Beneficiaries of the State Department (Foreign Servi 


employees 
U, 8. Army Engineer Corps employees (not seamen 
Beneficiaries of the National Guard 
Beneficiaries of the Department of the Air Force 
Beneficiaries of the Maritime Administration (War 
Insurance beneficiaries 
©, Persons not otherwise eligible for treatment 
Patients admitted for special study purposes 
Patients admitted for emergency treatment 


1 Elective medical or ical treatment requiring hosy 


operated by the Public Health Service Dental treatment will be fu 


actually available within the physical limits of the station where full 
medical care stations the dental treatment shall be limited to ‘ 

? Hospitalization is furnished only at PHS hospitals and reir 
of $1.75 per diem. Dental treatment sha!l be furnished t 
care stations where full-time dental officers are on duty 

§ Dental treatment is limited to that which is nece 
pathological conditions. Fillings, dentures, and oth 
the aforementioned conditions may be furnished wit! 
exclusive of contract services 

4 All services must be authorized by the Bureau of Emp! 
are payable by that agency 

§ Services must be authorized by responsible representat 
Public Health Service and voucherable expenditure 

¢ Treatment is furnished only at the Carville, La. Hos 
hospital which has suitaole facilities for the accommodation o 

? Treatment is furnished only at the Public Healt! 
Tex. Patients make direct application to those | 


are expected to pay $5 per day while hospitalized 


1954 
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TOTAL HOSPITALS 








Dr. Hunt. There are 13 general hospitals, 2 tuberculosis hospitals, 
2 neuropsychiatric hospitals (Lexington and Fort Worth), and the 
leprosarium at Carville. In order to get a clear picture of the budget 
request for fiscal year 1954, it is necessary to review what has happened 
in fiscal year 1953 when we have had to make some drastic changes in 
our hospital operation. The budget for fiscal year 1953 assume d that 
we would receive reimbursement from the Veterans’ Administration 
for care of their patients on the basis of an average daily load of 650 
in the general and tuberculosis hospitals. After the fiscal year had 
begun, at the end of July 1952, the Veterans’ Administration found 
that it could not support this figure and we were told the number of 
veterans would be reduced to an average of 375. This involved a 
reduction of available funds for the operation of our hospitals by 01 
$1 million. 




















REDUCTION OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PATIENTS 












Senator Tuyxz. If you do not mind the interruption, Docto: 
should not you also point out that with the reduction of the patients 
from the Veterans’ Administration of 375, as you state, there is an 
accompanying drop of expense in food costs, personnel needed to 
serve the patients, and the medical supplies and so forth. It is all 
involved there. 

Dr. Hunt. That is very true. However, we were running on such 
a@ narrow margin, in other words, we were running so close to bedrock 
in the program, that the loss of this amount of money could not be 
made up simply by the reduction in food costs, equipment and supply 
costs, and other direct patient care costs. 

As a result, in order to live within the amount of money available 
in this fiscal year, it was necessary to convert four hospitals to out- 
patient clinics in September 1952 and to make sayings in every other 
area of operation to the maximum degree. 

That is the point at which the savings of the kind you mentioned, 
Mr. Chairman, were made. 

This was done by reducing staff in the 18 hospitals that remain 
open to a level that would be unsafe for permanent operation, by 
reducing inventory to an uneconomical level, and by reducing in- 
ventory to an uneconomical level, and by postponing the purchase of 
necessary equipment to future years. 

The revised request for this activity for fiscal year 1954 is 
$29,064,000, a reduction of $2,260,600 below the fiscal year 1953 
appropriation, and $2,704,300 below the original budget request for 
fiscal year 1954. 



























SPECIAL TUMOR SERVICE 








Funds for this activity include a comparative transfer of $195,000 
from the appropriation, ‘Salaries, Expenses and Grants, National 
Cancer Institute, Public Health Service.” This relates to the 
operation of a special Tumor Service at the Public Health Service 
Hospital at Baltimore. The Tumor Service was established by the 
National Cancer Institute as a pilot demonstration program in 1938, 
the purpose being to show the value of having a specialized Tumor 
Service operating in conjunction with a general hospital. This point 
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has now been well proven and it is proposed to take over the operation 
of this serv ice as part of the normal function of the Baltimore Hospital 
The funds which have been supporting it are therefore transferred 
along with the functions 

The reduction in the estimate for fiscal year 1954 is based upon the 
contemplated discontmuance of all Veterans’ Administration pa- 
tients in our general and tuberculosis hospitals, plus a contemplated 
drop of 124 in the average daily patient load of other beneficiaries. 
Since the original 1954 budget proposed an average daily patient load 
of 300 veteran patients, the present budget contemplates a total 
drop in the average daily patient load of 424. A reduction in patient 
load of this magnitude with a drop of 708 positions and $2,260,600 
below the 1953 level, will require drastic constriction in our hospital 
operation, closure of ward areas in several hospitals, and possibly 
the closure of 1, 2, or even 3 hospitals. 

Senator Tuys. Doctor, do you have information as to which of 
these hospitals are to be closed that you referred to? 

Dr. Ht NT. No definite decision has vel been made, Mr Chairman. 
At the House hearings last month, Mr. Harlow mentioned three 
hospitals as possibly included in this action. Those are the hospitals 
at Fort Stanton, N. Mex., Cleveland, Ohio, and Savannah, Ga. 

Senator Taye. You may proceed 


OPERATION OF OUTPATIENT CLINICS AND OFFICES 


Dr. Hunt. This activity supports 22 full-time outpatient clinics 
where Public Health Service beneficiaries can be treated and pro 
vides for more than 100 contracts with practicing physicians to take 
care of our beneficiaries in areas where the load is so small 
would not be economical to have full-time clinics of our own 
} . ‘ 

i 


also provi es for emergency hospitalization of our beneficiaries in 


contract hospitals. The request for this activity is for a total of 
$4,412,000, an increase of $36,000 over the 1953 appropriation, and 
an increase of $136,700 over the original 1954 estimate. This inecreass 
is necessary because of an expected increase of 34,750 patient visits 
in the existing outpatient clinics, and because of the cont mplated 
necessity of setting up at least one new outpatient clinic resulting 
from the conversion of an existing hospital. 


OPERATION OF HEALTH UNITS 


rr 


This activity provides for the operation of Federal employee 
health programs in the several Government agencies as authorized 
by Public Law 658, 79th Congress. The total estimate is $340,400 
an increase of $400 over fiscal year 1953. Of this total, only $9,580 
is a direct appropriation, representing the cost of the health units 
in the Federal Security Buildings, now the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Buildings, North and South, in Washington. The remainder 
is received on a reimbursable basis for services provided to other 
Federal agencies. The Federal employee health program is literally 
a health program rather than a medical care program. It does pro- 
vide some care for minor on-the-job illness but its primary purpose is 
to maintain health of Federal workers so that they will not lose time 
from their jobs because of illness. 
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COAST GUARD MEDICAL SERVICES 


As the medical arm of the Coast Guard, the Public Health Service 
is called upon not only to provide medical care for Coast Guard 
officers and men at our own facilities but also to provide medical service 
for Coast Guard personnel aboard Coast Guard vessels and at the 
Coast Guard Academy and other large shore installations. The re- 
quest is for $969,400, a decrease of $25,100 below fiscal year 1953, 
and of $10,000 below the original request for fiscal year 1954. The 
additional reduction is related to the contemplated diminution in size 
of the Coast Guard in fiscal year 1954. 


DEVELOPMENT AND COORDINATION OF NURSING RESOURCES 


This activity is directed toward the expansion of the Nation’s man- 
power resources in the critically short field of nursmg personnel. 
The Division of Nursing Resources aims to develop and to make 
available methods which can be used within or outside the Service to 
help balance the nurse supply against the needs of patients for all 
types of care. It has assisted nursing and allied groups in 33 States 
to locate their most acute needs for nursing service and then to initiate 
remedial programs. Following such consultation, States have estab- 
lished new practical nurse courses, have passed practical nurse license 
laws, and have provided State scholarship aid for professional nurses. 
The Division has developed methods which individual hospitals can 
use in determining how to make the best use of the nursing personnel 
they have. It is also the unit within which the Service compiles, 
analyzes, and interprets statistical data and trends of nursing for the 
guidance of the Surgeon General and makes the information available 
to professional groups and other Federal agencies. The request for 
1954 is $90,000, the same amount that was available in fiscal year 
1953, and represents the bulk of the second comparative transfer of 
$100,000. 

PERSONNEL DETAILED TO OTHER AGENCIES 


This activity provides for medical personnel who are detailed to 
other Federal agencies on a reimbursable basis. 

Senator Taye. Would you supply for the record the details with 
respect to the personnel assigned to other agencies, the number, and the 
reimbursements, and the agencies? 

Dr. Hunr. We shall be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HeaALTH, Epucarion, AND WELPARY, PurRLIC HEALTH 
Hospitals AND MepicaL Cari 


Average number of Public Health Service person letailed to othe 


net cost for all objects by agency 


Bureau of Indian Affairs, Departme 
of Interior 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 
Department of Labor 

Maritime Administration, Departmen 
of Commerce 

Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Department of Justice 

Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, Depart 
ment of Commerce 

Fish and Wildlife, Department of 
Interior 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of State 

Canal Zone Government, Department 
of Defense 


Total 


Dr. Hunt. There is no expenditure under this activity of funds 
appropriated to the Public Health Service. The largest item here is 
for medical officers detailed to the Bureau of Indian Affairs to assist 
in the operation of their hospitals and medical care program. The total 
request for 1954 is $1,017,100, an increase of $36,000 over fiscal year 
1953. This represents an increase in services performed by Public 
Health Service officers for which reimbursement will be duc 


PAYMENT TO HAWAII 


Public Law 411, 82d Congress, approved June 25, 1952, provides 
for payment to the Territory of Hawaii for care and treatment of 
persons afflicted with leprosy. The amount requested in the revised 
budget for fiscal year 1954 is $500,000, the same amount that has been 
available in fiscal year 1953 and a reduction of $682,300 below the 


original request for 1954. The reduction below the original 1954 esti 
mate is based upon the will of Congress, as expressed in its refusal to 
pass a supplemental 1953 appropriation which would have reimbursed 


the Territory of Hawaii for the full cost of its leprosy program 


ADMINISTRATION 


This activity provides for the professional and administrative 
direction of the programs financed under this appropriation. The 
revised estimate for fiscal year 1954 is $618,100, a reduction of $65,300 
below the 1953 appropriated amount and of $28,100 below the original 
1954 estimate. 
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RECAPITULATION 


If we now recapitulate these 8 activities, we find that it takes 
$37,011,000 to finance them in 1954, a decrease below fiscal year 1953 
of $2,278,600. This total requirement of $37,011,000 is derived from 
2 sources, $33,551,000 from direct appropriation and $3,460,000 from 
reimbursements. 

Senator Toye. Thank you Dr. Hunt. 

We had one more statement planned for this morning, but we have 
a quorum call upstairs and we will just defer that statement until 
tomorrow morning. So we will stand in recess until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock when we will meet in room F-39. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., Thursday, May 14, 1953, the sub- 
committee recessed until 10 a. m. Friday, May 15, 1953.) 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


FRIDAY, MAY 15, 1953 


Unirep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, and Hill. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. CALVIN B. SPENCER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
FOREIGN QUARANTINE; HARRY G. EUBANK, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, DIVISION OF FOREIGN QUARANTINE; MRS. ELSIE 
FEIST, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. G. HALSEY HUNT, 
ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. VANE M. HOGE, ACTING CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, 
ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE 
OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Foreign quarantine service: For carrying out the purposes of sections 361 to 
369 of the Act, relating to preventing the introduction of communicable diseases 
from foreign countries, the medical examination of aliens in accordance with 
section 325 of the Act, and the care and treatment of quarantine detainees pur- 
suant to section 322 (e) of the Act in private or other public hospitals when 
facilities of the Public Health Service are not available, including insurance of 
official motor vehicles in foreign countries when required by law of such countries; 
and the purchase of not to exceed ten passenger motor vehicles, of which five shall 
be for replacement only; [$3,065,000] $3,050,000 


yuntrie 


imounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


Notre Reitmnbursements from non-! 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (e 


80739—53 
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Obligations by activities 


1953 appropriation 


. g t OM @ $ ie a OS t 
(estimate) Original 1954 estimate | Revised 1954 ¢ 


Description 


Positions Amount Positions; Amount Positions Amount 


1. Medical examination ofaliens and 
quarantine inspection of per- 
sons, vessels, and aircraft enter- 
ing United States ports $2, 556, 000 5 | $2, 556, 000 
2. Medical examination of visa ap- 
plicants in foreign countries 337, 000 75 372, 000 
Administration ok 172, 000 33 172, 000 


Total obligations 3, 065, 000 03 3, 100, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Original Revised 
Object classification 1954 estimat 
timate 1954 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services 
02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 «Printing and reproduction : 5 
07 Other contractual services 40) R00 
08 Supplies and materials : 106, 5 , 000 
09 Equipment 40, 7 40. 7 40, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 2, > 100 


Subtotal 3, 099, 000 3, 134, 000 3, 084, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ‘ 34, 000 34, 000 34, 00 


Total direct obligations 3, 065, 000 3,100,000 | 3,050, 000 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator THyr. The subcommittee will come to order. The next 
item is “Foreign quarantine service’ for which we have a revised 
estimate for $3,050,000, and 603 employees, a reduction of $50,000 
under the original estimate and $15,000 under the 1953 appropria- 
tion. ‘The revised estimate will provide the same number of employees 
as did the 1953 appropriation and as was contemplated under the 
original estimate. 

Dr. Spencer, you may proceed, sir. 

Dr. Spencer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation 
estimate of $3,050,000 to cover the operation of the Division of 
Foreign Quarantine for the fiscal year 1954 is presented as the mini- 
mum required to afford a reasonable protection of the people of the 
United States from the importation of disease from other countries. 
The Division maintains this protection by discharging two functions 
provided for by separate legal authorizations. 
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PREVENTION OF INTRODUCTION OF FOREIGN DISEASES 


The first function is the foreign quarantine work, which is carried 
out to keep the epidemic diseases from being introduced into the 
United States by travel and commerce from foreign countries. The 
second function, the medical examination of aliens, is carried out to 
keep immigrants and alien visitors from adding to our country’s 
present burden of mentally or physically defective persons and to 
our problems with the communicable diseases. Both are old estab- 
lished governmental functions. 

Foreign quarantine has been recognized as a Federal responsibility 
since 1878. Prior to that time quarantine was carried out primarily 
as a State or local function against ships arriving from foreign countries 
in times of outbreaks of yellow fever, cholera, and other epidemic 
diseases. Local control of quarantine resulted in a lack of uniformity 
and effectiveness. By acts of 1878 and 1893 Congress recognized the 
need for a national quarantine system and authorized the Federal 
Government to prescribe and enforce quarantine regulations and to 
take over the local quarantine stations. Authority for the foreign 
quarantine work is now contained in sections 361 to 369 of the Public 
Health Service Act (Public Law 410, 78th Cong.). 

The foreign quarantine work is a specialized program of preventive 
medicine with the primary purpose of preventing the introduction 
into the United States, its territories, and possessions of quarantinable 
diseases as defined in the Foreign Quarantine Regulations of the 
Public Health Service and the International Sanitary Regulations of 
the World Health Organization. These diseases are smallpox, yellow 


fever, typhus fever, cholera, plague, and relapsing fever. Attention 
is also given to other communicable diseases, particularly certain 
diseases of animals that can be transmitted to persons. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


Protective quarantine measures fall into three categories: 

1. Inspection and treatment of persons, and of certain imports, 
including lather brushes; dogs, cats, and monkeys; parrots and other 
psittacine birds; and laboratory cultures or other infected materials. 

2. Rodent control on ships, piers, airplanes, airports, and in sur- 
rounding communities. 

3. Insect control in airplanes and on airports, in nearby communi- 
ties, and on ships and piers. 

The application of these measures is based on our knowledge of the 
prevalence of the quarantinable diseases in various parts of the world. 
The World Health Organization gives daily notification by radio of 
distribution and prevalence of epidemic, communicable diseases, 
which, together with a weekly report, gives accurate information on 
which to base quarantine action. 

Senator Toyz. Doctor, how do you manage to keep out the insects 
from coming from one country to another since a plane will leave some 
foreign distant airport and in a matter of only a day or so they are in 
this country? 
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AIRCRAFT DISINFECTION 


Dr. Seencer. That is accomplished through the use of insecticides 
as required, a formula of insecticide which we use as a standard her 
and which the operating personnel of the aircraft are required to spray 
prior to arrival in the United States. 

Senator THyx. So they spray? 

Dr. Spencer. They spray; yes, sir. 

Senator Tayz. Commercial airliners coming in, they will have 
sprayed, and therefore they will have disinfected and destroyed all 
the insects? I should say destroyed rather than disinfected? 

Dr. Spencer. Presumably. 

Senator Tuy. So there is not a chance of carrying in a fly into the 
country like the fruitfly? 

Dr. Srencer. That of course is a part of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in regard to insects like the fruitfly. 

Senator Ture. I realize that. But you do have inspection so that 
if the fruitfly were to get aboard a plane at Hawaii and be free to alight 
with the passengers in California, you do see that the plane is sprayed 
so that there is not a chance of that fly surviving by just having ac- 
cidentally flown aboard in the islands? 

Dr. Spencer. That is correct. In addition, should there be a fail 
ure of their materials and their equipment, which we ascertain by in- 
spection of that plane by a sanitary inspector on arrival, if it is needed 
at that time our people are prepared to spray, to assume that respon- 
sibility to make sure that nothing comes in. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Spencer. Thank you, sir. 


SMALLPOX 


Epidemiological notifications show the constant existence of small- 
pox in Asia, Africa, and South America, with occasional sharp out- 
breaks in many countries. Plague continues to be prevalent in Asia, 
Africa, and Madagascar; and South America. ‘Typhus fevec is present 
in all major countries except United States and Canada. Cholera re- 
mains entrenched in Southeast Asia. Yellow fever is endemic in the 
jungles of South America and Panama, continues to progress north- 
ward into Central America; equatorial Africa is also infected. Re- 
lapsing fever may be encountered in South America, Africa, and Asia. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


During the past 3 years in the conduct of the foreign quarantine 
operation the traffic by vessels and aircraft has progressively increased, 
while the average employment of quarantine personnel for the fiscal 
years 1950, 1951, and 1952 has been 665, 619, and 579, respectively. 
This decrease has been made possible by the continued development of 
more efficient procedures, application of more effective materials, and 
improved training of specialized personnel. 
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EXAMINATION OF ALIENS 


The medical examination of aliens is carried out at United States 
consulates abroad and at ports in this country. Medical officers are 
stationed at several of the major consulates to examine visa applicants 
as part of the determination of their eligibility to migrate to the 
United States. In cooperation with the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, quarantine personnel also examine aliens at ports of 
entry, to determine their admissibility. 

The Immigration Act of 1891 assigned to officers of the Marine 
Hospital Service the responsibility of performing the medical exami- 
nation of aliens at ports of entry. This was the first organized effort 
on the part of the Federal Government to effect measures intended to 
safeguard our population from the intrusion of mentally disordered 
or deficient persons or persons who might become public charges from 
physical causes, or to exclude those suffering from loathsome or dan- 
gerous contagious diseases not covered by national quarantine laws 
and regulations. This authority has been carried forward by subse- 
quent legislation. 

The Immigration Act of 1917 authorized the assignment of Public 
Health Service officers at United States consulates to examine aliens. 
This sereening of visa applicants abroad, which was started in 1925 
was helpful in avoiding hardship to rejected immigrants and their 
families, and was also advantageous to the United States by diminish- 
ing the problems of deporting inadmissible persons. 

During World War II this medical-examination work was discon- 
tinued at all points in Europe except London. After the war, as the 
issuance of immigration visas was resumed, medical officers were 
reassigned to the major consulates, and the supervisory office in 
Paris was reestablished. 

PERSONNEL 


This appropriation will provide personnel to cover all ports of entry 
into the United States and its insular possessions and for the medical 
examination of visa applicants at a limited number of consular posts 
in foreign countries. There are altogether 284 stations or posts cov- 
ered, of which 233 are in the United States, 27 in insular possessions, 
and 24 in foreign countries. The current estimate will provide for an 
average employment of all personnel of 572, which includes full-time 
employment of 541 and contract or other part-time employment 
equivalent to 31 full-time positions, 

At best we can afford only a thin line of personnel along the border 
and shorelines to protect the United States against the potential 
hazards of disease that may be incident to the entry of every person, 
airplane, or vessel engaged in international travel. 

The success of the program of the medical examination of aliens 
does not readily lend itself to monetary expression, but the implanta- 
tion of one mentally defective person into our society may be reflected 
in the economic and social status of his progeny for a century to come. 
The majority of aliens refused admission because of health conditions 
are either mental or tuberculosis cases. If allowed to enter the 
country it is likely that most of them would eventually become 
institutionalized at public expense. 
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The average total cost to our economy per case has been estimated 
as high as $40,000. When we consider that 613 cases of tuberculosis 
and mental disease were discovered and rejected at American consu 
lates by Public Health Service medical examiners in 1952, and that 
518 were detected at United States ports and excluded or admitted 
under bond, we see that this program actually saves our national! 
economy many millions of dollars annually. 

The protection afforded by the foreign quarantine function under 
this appropriation is readily recognized. Every person in this country 
derives a definite benefit from the program. The rigid inspection and 
vaccination program has been a large factor in reducing the number 
of smallpox cases in the United States during the past 25 years from 
33,750 cases reported in 1927 to a low incidence of 19 cases in 1952. 







VACCINATIONS 


Senator Torr. Doctor, do you not also receive some protection 
here by virtue of our own vaccinations? 

Dr. Spencer. You mean within the country? 

Senator Turn. Yes. 

Dr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. So that if you have been vaccinated, there is not 
a chance of an epidemic even if one carried it in, is that not true? 
It is wholly on the basis of your inspection for keeping it out as much 
as it is what we do in this land to keep it from becoming an epidemic 
among our school children? 

Dr. Spencer. That is correct. 

Senator Tuy. Because it looks as if you had built a dam, and 
nothing can come over the dam. But even a child of a few months is 
vaccinated ? 

Dr. Spencer. We hope so, sir; that is our effort. However, we 
are aware of the fact that there are many nonimmunes built up from 
reasons of various circumstances. Therefore, the effort we are 
expending here is to bring emphasis on the fact that all travelers 
should be vaccinated. 

Senator Toye. I agree with you, but there is no chance of an epi- 
demic here because of the vaccination safeguards that we take? 

Dr. Spencer. That is agreed. However, for~your information, 
and which I was going to call attention to—— 

Senator Toye. I am just a layman. I am not questioning the 
medical authorities on this, but I know how we take care of our own 
children, how I do with my own, and that leads me to believe that we 
have set up a safeguard against disease? 

Dr. Spencer. That is an excellent defense in depth to our quaran- 
tine where through educational means we can get the population to 
come along and be vaccinated. 

Senator Toye. Yes. 

Dr. Spencer. However, I would like to cite the fact that as evi- 
dence of nonimmunes building up, we have an outbreak near Lincoln, 
Nebr. of small proportions which started April 5, and has now built 
up to 7 cases. It is being carefully studied. Possible contacts are 
being vaccinated and observed. 

I would also like to call attention to the northward progress of 
yellow fever, out of its recognized endemic area in South America into 
Central America within the last several years. The records for the 
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last 25 years show no morbidity in United States, but again we 
are watching that very carefully. There again it is important to 
watch and be prepared because of the marked northward progress 
toward North America. 

Senator Taye. Correct 


RODENT PLAGUE 


Dr. Spencer. While rodent plague is endemic in many of our 
Western States, our quarantine barriers have been effective in pre- 
venting the introduction of plague into any of our ports from abroad 
during the past 29 years. 

The effective service provided under this appropriation—both the 
foreign quarantine work including inspection and vaccination of 
incoming persons, and the medical examination of aliens—costs the 
people of the United States less than 2 cents per person annually. 

The gradual upward trend of the volume of work performed under 
this appropriation, indicated for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952, is 
being borne out by an analysis of the estimated trend through the 
fiscal year 1953 based on the actual workload from July through 
December 1952 

I would like to call your attention at this point to the et that we 
have inserted a table which shows workloads for the full 3 previous 
years based on 6 months’ experience in 1952 

Senator Tuy. Thank you. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE 


)-year work trend of 


Quarantine inspection 
Vessels inspected 
rn rsons on vessels inspected 
Airplane s inspected 
Persons on airplanes inspected 
Merican border inspections 
Persons treated 
Immigration medical examination 
Examination of aliens (United States 
ports and airports) 
Medical certifications 
Visa applicants examined (abroad | 
Visa applicant medical notifications 
(abroad) 
Personnel 
Budgeted positions 
Average employment 


1 Estimated on the basis of the increased workload in 1952 over 1951 
1 Contain displaced persons arriving at United States ports and airports of entry 


UPTREND IN WORKLOAD 


Dr. Spencer. By comparison of the estimated figures for 1953 with 
the actual figures for 1952, the major items indicate a significant 
upward trend as follows: 

Aircraft arrivals from 45,638 to 46,978; persons inspected for quar- 
antine, 35,932,115 to 40,204,598; examination of aliens at ports of 
entry, 1,633,706 to 1,638,502; examination of visa applicants abroad, 

2,928 to 120,394; vaccinations, 237,880 to 274,212. 
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Since the activities have been showing an appreciable increase from 
year to year, we have every reason to expect a continuing workload 
increase in 1952. We are reasonably sure that this increase can be 
absorbed inasmuch as it will occur at stations already staffed, rather 
than in new areas. 

The estimate submitted for the fiscal year 1954 represents the 
minimum necessary to maintain our present border and coastline 
inspectional services as a protection against the introduction of disease 
from abroad and at the same time provide for the medical examination 
of aliens at United States ports of entry and at American consulates 
in foreign countries. 

That completes my statement, sir. 
Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Doctor. 
Dr. Spencer. Thank you. 




































OpERATING Expenses, Nationat Institutes or HEratra 


STATEMENTS OF DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN 
SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; ROBERT E,. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER 
DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 





APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 





National Institutes of Health, operating expenses: For the activities of th 
National Institutes of Health, not otherwise provided for, including research 
fellowships and grants for research projects pursuant to section 301 of the Act 
{the regulation and preparation of biologic products; the purchase of not to 
exceed seven passenger motor vehicles, of which five shall be for replacement 
only ;J not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of visiting scientists when specifi- 
cally approved by the Surgeon General; erection of temporary structures; and 
grants of therapeutic and chemical substances for demonstrations and research 
[$16,598,750] $4,675,000: Provided, That the Surgeon General is authorized to 
advance lo this appropriation from other appropriations to the Public Health Service 
such amounts as are determined to be necessary for the foregoing purposes and for 
activities performed on a centralized basis: Provided further, That the Surgeon 
General is authorized to operate facilities at the National Institutes of Health for the 
sale of meals to employees and others and the proceeds thereof may be credited to this 
appropriation. 

EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 





CHANGES 










The first change in language is to eliminate the language “the regulation 
and preparation of biologic products’? which now appears under the appro- 
prietion for ‘“‘Microbiology activities, Public Health Service.” 

The second change in language is to secure authority for “advance reim- 
bursement”’ in order to continue the present system of financing clinical 
center and other central services to the several research Institutes of the 
National Institutes of Health. Transfer of funds to the new appropriations 
for arthritis, microbiology and neurology activities reduces cash in this 
appropriation to the point where “post-reimbursement”’ is no longer possible. 
Language authorizing specific types of expenditures has been retained in 
this appropriation since such expenditures will continue to be incurred on a 
centralized basis; provision has been made to permit use of reimbursed funds 
for these purposes. 

The third change in language is to make available to this appropriation 
the proceeds from sales of meals. 
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imounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estim 
Reimbursements from n« 
Reimbursements from oth 


Total available for o 
Unobligated balance, estim 


Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer fro “Con 
officers, pay, and so forth, Publ 
Service’’ 
Comparative transfer to 

“Arthritis and metabolic disease ac 
Public Health Service’’ 

“Microbiology activities, Public 
Service”’ 

“Neurology and blindness activities, Pu 
lic Health Service’ 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, Office of the Administrator, 
Federal Security Agency”’ 

Comparative reimbursable obligations trans 
ferred from other accounts 


Total obligations 


Note.—Reimbursement 
erty (40,U. 58. C. 481 (c 


escription 


APPROPRIATED 


1.” Grants for research 
(a) Research proj 
(b) Research fel 
Direct operations 
(a) Research 


(5) Other direct 


> 


of researe! 
grant 


Total “appropria 
fund 


REIMR(RSEMENTS 
NON-FEDERAL_SO 


2. Direct operations: (a) Researcl 


Total direct obligations... 
ORLICATIONS PAYARLE” OUT OF 
REIMRURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Research . 
(b) Other direct operations 
(1) Review and ap- 
proval of re- 
search and train- 
ing grants 
(2) Administration 597, 701, 000 164 


Total obliga- 
tions payable 
out of reim- 
bursements 
from other ac- 
counts . 3, 274, 861 


Total obliga- 
tions aabiediat 777| 8, 674, 940) 1, 740/10, 232, 550) 2, 174,13, 
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Obligations by objects 





Original Revised 
1954 esti- estimate, 
mate 19s 


E an 953 esti- 
Object classificat 
ject classification mate 








Summary of Personal Services 









Total number of permanent positions ,74 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 1 
Average number of all employees 7 


to 
—_ ay 






Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds 


Ol Personal services $463, 850 $463, 500 $463, 501 
02 Travel ‘ f 


, 000 43, OO 















48, 000 48 

03 Transportation of things 200 200 x 

04 Communication services 6, 000 6, 000 6, 00) 
05 Rents and utility services 1, 000 1, 000 1, 00 
06 Printing and reproduction 10, 000 10, 000 10, OO 
07 Other contractual services 5, 000 500 OK) 
08 Supplies and materials 20, 000 20, 000 20, 00 
09 Equipment 1, 200 5, 700 5, 7M 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 4, 454, 000 4, 624, 000 4, 124, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 100 1, 100 1,10 








Total, obligations payable out of appropriated funds 5, 010, 350 5, 180, 000 4, 675, OOK 









Reimbursements from non- Federal sources 
O01 Personal services -. 24, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 46, 000 





90, 000 80, 000 
175, 000 170, 000 








Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
from non-Federal sources 


Total, direct obligations... . 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 









Ol Personal services | 3, 705, 146 6, 226, 804 5, 370, 704 
02 Travel 35, 300 55, 800 44, 800 
03 Transportation of things 8, 100 14, 300 10, 600 
04 Communication services 70, 800 82, 100 74, 800 
05 Rents and utility services | 178, 300 304, 800 280, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 36, 300 36, 300 31, 300 
07 Other contractual services | 73, 400 60, 800 57, 300 
08 Supplies and materials 811, 400 1, 129, 400 906, 100 
09 Equipment 138, 300 74, 300 63, 300 

Taxes and assessments : 16, 900 








Subtotal 3 5, 159, 146 8, 003, 204 | 6, 856, 104 
Yeduct charges for quarters and subsistence | 6, 946 90, 904 65, 304 


_ 







Total, obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 





52, 200 7, 6, 790, 800 









Total, obligations 11, 715, 800 


REVISED ESTIMATE 






Senator Tayrz. The next item is “Operating expenses, National 
Institutes of Health,” for which we have a revised estimate for 
$4,675,000, and 107 employees, a reduction of $505,000 under the 
original estimate, and $335,350 under the 1953 appropriation. 

Dr. Sebrell, you may proceed. 

Dr. Sesretyt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am very happy for this opportunity to present a few highlights of 
our research program at the National Institutes of Health. 

First let me say that at NIH we are a group of medical research 
scientists. We take great pride in the high professional standing of 
our staffs, and this pride is borne out both by the quality and volume 
of their scientific findings and by the national and international recog- 
nition that has been bestowed upon them. 
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RESEARCH PROGRESS 


The work of the National Institutes of Health today reflects the 
progress that has been made in medicine and public health during the 
66 years that the Public Health Service has conducted research 
The emphasis and direction of our research has changed in response 
to suifts in the importance of various causes of illness, death, and 
disability. But its purpose has always been the same: through re 
search, to conquer the diseases of the greatest danger to the American 
people. 

HEALTH PROBLEMS 


The Nation’s critical health problems formerly were the epidemic 
diseases. A few of these, such as influenza and poliomyelitis, remain 
unsolved. But most of them have been brought under control in 
this country by the application, through sound medical and public 
health practice, of laboratory, clinical, and epidemiological research 
As a result, Americans today live longer. Our major health problems 
now are heart disease, cancer, mental illness, the metabolic and 
neurological disorders—in short, diseases which are largely associated 
with aging and disturbed body functions, rather than with the in- 
vasion of the body by foreign organisms. 

The Congress recognized the need for this change in emphasis in 
our research by the establishment in 1937 of the National Cance 
Institute. This Institute also added new research functions; such as 
support of medical research through grants; research fellowships; and 
assistance to medical schools and universities in the construction of 
research facilities. 

World War I1 provided a conclusive demonstration that funda 
mental research pays off—not only in nuclear energy and electronics, 
but in the medical and biological sciences as well. Since that war, 
Congress has given further Federal recognition to public and pro- 
fessional interest in medical research by authorizing several new 
programs at the National Institutes of Health. 

To the National Cancer Institute, Congress has authorized the ad- 
dition of the National Heart Institute, the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the National Institute of Dental Research, the Na- 
tional Microbiological Lastitute, and most recently—in 1951—the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, and the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 


LABORATORY INVESTIGATIONS 


Some of the greatest discoveries in medicine have come from the 
scientists in the laboratories of these Institutes, and they are continu- 
ing every day to make important discoveries as they seek a cure for 
cancer, better treatment for heart disease, the cause of neurological 
diseases, a means to prevent poliomyelitis, better treatmeats for ar- 
thritis and similar projects. 

Senator Toye. Doctor, if you do not mind my interrupting at this 
point, I hope sometime during the heariag you will take the time to 
cite the specific discoveries made from the research made possible in 
part by the funds we make available for the research grant. ‘Such a 
record would enable this subeommittee to enter approval of an allow- 
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ance for research, and you are aware that this group has been hereto- 
fore most generous so far as research is concerned, not only in cance 
and heart disease, but in the many other fields. 

So, whether you want to elaborate on it at this point or whether 
you want to prepare a statement to be inserted in the record at this 
point, I do not know, but it would be helpful to us as a committee if 
we had a little enlightenment on that subject. 

Dr. Sesrevy. Mr. C hairman, with your permission perhaps I could 
cite just a few of them now and the directors of the various institutes 
as they testify will cite a few others, and I would be very glad to submit 
for the record a summary list of the more important accomplishments. 

Senator Turn. It would be helpful to us. 

Dr. Sepreiyt. We would be very glad to do so. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 









NATIONAL INsTiTUTES OF HerALTH—ACCOMPLISHMENTS, FiscaL YBAR 1952 

















The following materials, prepared as a part of the fiscal year 1954 budget for 
the National Institutes of Health, contain statements of some of its principal 
research accomplishments during the fiscal year 1952. When these data are 
compiled, they testify to two seemingly contradictory things: First, that it is 
possible to be fairly concrete and specific in reporting on a medical research pro- 
gram; and second, that it is virtually impossible to assess the true significance of 
medical research when a year is taken out of context and considered apart from 
the years that precede and follow. 

To a greater degree than is true in most fields, research is characterized by 
careful building processes in which each step of the construction is related to and 
dependent upon literally thousands of other steps—past, present, and future. 
Ultimately, medical science will erect for cancer, heart disease, and the other 
crippling and disabling diseases the same kind of structure which now houses and 
shelters us against such diseases as cholera, smallpox, diphtheria, and typhoid 
fever. For any one year, however, the construction elements consist 
bricks here, a beam there, a section of flooring somewhere else. 

Perhaps the structural parallel was well chosen, for 1952 was a year of building 
at NIH in many ways. Most important was the volume of painstaling, repro 
ducible, sound scientific work and observation which originated in these Public 
Health Service laboratories and found its way into the medical literature. This 
is the principal building material of research programs. 

But there were other substances for the structure. One of these was the progress 
made toward completion and occupancy of the Clinical Center. By April 1953, 
this major research facilitv was 98 percent complete. The first patients will be 
admitted in July 1953. This preparation for adding a new clinical dimension 
to National Institutes of Health research has been an important part of the activ- 
ities not only of the Clinical Center staff but also of the staffs of the Institutes 
which will oceupy and use the structure. When completed, equipped, and staffed 
the Clinical Center will provide facilities for 500 research patients, whose presence 
there will be linked directly to the clinical and basic laboratory investigation of 
heart disease, cancer, mental illness, metabolic and neurological disorders, and 
certain infectious diseases 

Other aspects of the total program at the National Institutes of Health have 
contributed to the sense of directed and useful building. The grants made to 
support research in medical schools, universities, and hospitals have paid dividends 
both in their specific findings and in their strengthening of the basic fabric of 
medical research; the fellowship and traineeship programs have helped the Nation 
keep abreast of its critical scientific manpower problem; support has been given 
to strengthen teaching programs in medical schools and universities; new programs 
have been undertaken to extend both the resources and the staffing for rehab lita- 
tion work; and an increasing number of projects have been conducted which relate 
directly to our Nation’s military and civil defense efforts. 

The first unit which follows represents some of the accomplishments under 
noncategorical grants administered by the Division of Research Grants. Subse- 
quent groupings represent the seven Institutes comprising the National Institutes 
of Health—the National Microbiological Institute, the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness, the National Institute of Dental Research, the National Cancer 


of a few 
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Institute, the National Heart Institute, and the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

Just as their compartmentalization in such a presentation as this does not mean 
that the scientists in each laboratory work in isolation, so the National Institutes 
of Health is merely one part of the Nation’s research effort to strengthen tl 
bulwarks against disease. Even in that sense, these accomplishments are 
nificant in themselves, particularly insofar as they make their contribution to t 
total of America’s knowledge of the causes, prevention, and cures of diseas« 


NONCATEGORICAL GRANTS 


In addition to other broad responsibilities for the total grants and fellowships 
program, the Division of Research Grants administers those Publie Health 
Service research grants not included within the scope of the seven categorical 
institutes, thus insuring equitable opportunity for scientists whose natural in- 
terests in research in health, medicine, and allied fields are not related directly to 
the special problems of the several institutes 

The major objectives of the Public Health Service’s grants program 
pand research activities in universities and other research institutions; to stimu 
research in small colleges where previous research programs have been very 
limited or nonexistent; to encourage investigators to undertake research in neg 
lected areas; and to provide training for scientific personnel \ basie operating 
policy of the Public Health Service in seeking these objectives is to promote the 
highest quality of research without restrictive regulations 

Research fellowships are awarded for the purpose of developing competent 
research workers in medical and related sciences Through these fellowships the 
medical research potential of the country is continually expanding 

The work described below illustrates a few of the scientific accomplishments of 
grantees in the noncategorical area. 

Peptic ulcer 

In a study of peptic ulcers, experimentally produced in dogs by means of intra- 
muscular injections of histamine in beeswax, it was found at the University of 
Minnesota Medical School that partial removal of the stomach (leaving 10 
percent, mostly the nonacid-producing portion, as a residual pouch) would protect 
against the ulcers. However, when 25 percent or more of the stomach was left 
intact, the operation failed to protect against histamine-produced ulcers. Re- 
moval of the vagus (acid stimulating) nerve, when 25 percent or more of the 
stomach was left intact, has no effect on the results. This study is a useful guide 
to surgeons in deciding how much of the stomach, and what portion, may be left 
intact when operating to prevent recurrence of peptic ulcers. 

B-12 deficiency 

At the University of Missouri Agricultural College, diets deficient in vitamin 
B-12 produced a variety of abnormalities in the offspring of laboratory rats, 
including hydrocephalus, with resulting impairment of the brain functional 
capacity. Congenital malformations in human infants are highest in the groups 
that are lowest in the economic scale, where milk, meat, and eggs (all containing 
vitamin B—12) are not standard dietary items. Such evidence as is available 
suggests that the standard of intelligence in these groups is lower than in the 
groups that are higher in the economic scale, perhaps because of the differences 
in diet. Further research is needed on the relation between nutrition and 
physical and mental development. 

Sickle cell anemia 

Investigators at California Institute of Technology have shown that this 
disease, which attacks many Negroes, is a ‘‘molecular’’ disease due to an hereditary 
abnormality of the hemoglobin molecule of the red blood cell. The molecule 
forms abnormally long crystais which stretch and rupture the red cells. This 
destruction of red cells leads to anemia. Two other distinct hemoglobin moleeules 
have been found in man, 


Purpura 

A young scientist at Washington University in St. Louis injected himself with 
the blood of a patient dying of purpura, a disease characterized by internal 
hemorrhages. The scientist rapidly developed hemorrhages. This led to the 
discovery that such patients contain a protein substance which destroys the blood 
platelets—small cell fragments which circulate in the blood and prevent hemor- 
rhage by causing blood to clot whenever a “‘leak’’ develops. 
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NATIONAL MICROBIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

Poliomyelitis 

During the past year there have been a number of significant advances in the 
search for new knowledge of poliomyelitis. Scientists of the Microbiological 
Institute have found that a chemical called histamine can predispose nerve cells 
to invasion by the polio virus. They have also succeeded in transmitting the 
Leon type of poliomyelitis (1 of the 3 identified strains of polio virus) to mice for 
the first time, as well as growing polio strains in chick embryos and by tissue 
culture methods. In another study, the possible use of specific serum in the 
treatment of poliomyelitis was investigated, with encouraging results reported in 
experimental animals. An epidemiological study of poliomyelitis also produced 
significant findings. This study indicated that the spread of poliomyelitis during 
the summer months is related to increasing humidity and not temperature alone, 
The new evidence suggests that the condition of the mucous membranes of the 
nose and throat may have more bearing on the spread of poliomyelitis than 
transmission of the virus from person to person. Increased nasal secretions 
during winter months appear to have a protective effect against the disease. 


Bacterial resistance to antibiotics 


Encouraging progress has been made in studies concerning the development of 
bacterial resistance to the antibiotics, a problem of growing importance today in 
the practice of medicine. These experiments in the past year indicate that the 
development of resistance is not the only factor responsible for failure in treatment 
with the antibiotics. The physiologic state of the bacteria has been shown to 
have marked influence on the therapeutic effect of penicillin. If bacteria are in 
a state in which they are not actively growing and multiplying, the organisms, 
paradoxically, are then relatively insensitive to the bactericidal action of the drug. 
It had been further shown that the pH (relative degree of acidity or alkalinity) 
of the culture medium—and, presumably, the pH of body fluids—strikingly 
modifies the antibacterial action of penicillin, streptomycin, terramycin, chlo- 
ramphenicol, and bacitracin. These findings are significant in understanding the 
mode of action of the antibiotics. They are also of practical importance in rela- 
tion to the topical use of these drugs in the treatment of urinary tract infections, 


Coxsackie viruses 

Upper respiratory illnesses, popularly described as ‘‘virus infections’’ or “‘in- 
fluenzalike diseases,” represent the most frequent ailments of man. Much has 
been learned about some of these illnesses in the last 2 or 3 years through combined 
epidemiological-laboratory studies. These investigations have indicated that the 
Coxsackie viruses produce infections in man more often than almost any other 
group of viruses, except perhaps those responsible for influenza. One such study 
was made in the past year in northeastern Texas, where an extensive outbreak of 
epidemic pleurodynia occurred. The disease was shown to be caused by a certain 
group B type of Coxsackie virus, although many strains of group A viruses were 
also recovered from persons in the community under study. What role the A 
viruses played in the production of illness during the pleurodynia outbreak re- 
mains to be determined. In other studies of the group A Coxsackie viruses, car- 
ried on in collaboration with the Army Medical Center, concentration and purifi- 
cation of these extremely small viruses were achieved to an unprecendented ex- 
tent. Considerable information was acquired concerning the size and shape of 
these organisms in purified suspensions. 


Communicable disease study 

The Norfolk, Va., communicable disease study was broadened in the past year 
to include epidemiological studies of influenza and to test influenza vaccines. 
These investigations of entire population groups have produced significant findings 
in recent years. Through one such study it was shown, for example, that whoop- 
ing cough vaccine and diphtheria toxoid, mixed together, give better diphtheria 
immunity than diphtheria toxoid alone, and that children as young as 2 months 
can Be effectively immunized against both diseases. Aureomycin proved to be the 
first antibiotic specific in the treatment of whooping cough. 


Hepatitis 


Although evaluation of an ultraviolet irradiation controller for sterilizing blood 
plasma has not been completed, the device has been adopted for routine use by 
four commercial producers of plasma. This apparatus, the use of which promises 
to diminish the risk of transmitting serum hepatitis through injection of infected 
plasma, was developed in cooperation with a private investigator supported by a 
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Public Health Service grant. The past year also saw inauguration of a related 
study of hepatitis, in cooperation with the Armed Services Epidemiological Board 
and the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Prisoner volunteers were inoculated with 
virus materials subjected to ultraviolet irradiation. Because of the protracted 
course of hepatitis, many months elapse before deductions can be made from these 
experiments. 


Malaria 


The results of clinical tests undertaken in the past year nemaane that the new 
drug, primaquine, is a simple, inexpensive, and almost sure cure for relapsing ma- 
laria, one of the principal disease problems confronting Ame ‘rican forces in Korea, 
All servicemen returning from Korea now receive a routine treatment with prima- 
quine, which requires no hospitalization. The curative properties of this drug were 
established by clinical tests carried out in cooperation with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and with the financial support of the Army. Most of the earlier laboratory 
and clinical studies, as well as certain recent investigations, were done under Pub- 
lic Health Service auspices through grants-in-aid. In addition to the primaquine 
studies, some work has been done to test the suppressive properties of daraprim, a 
drug which has proved similarly promising. 


Schistosomiasis 

The use of cheap, potent chemicals for killing snails offers the mare t efficient 
means of controlling schistosomiasis, a chronic debilitating disease which numbers 
its victims throughout the world in the tens of millions. In Egypt alone, 90 
percent of the population in some areas is afflicted with schistosomiasis, and the 
nation’s productive potential is estimated to be lowered one-third. During 
the past year, 546 chemicals were screened in the laboratory to determine their 

value in destroying the snails which harbor the parasite responsible for schisto- 
somiasis. Eighty-two of these compounds were found to be 100 percent effective 
at a concentration of 10 parts per million for an exposure period of 24 hours 
Quantitative tests for four different compounds were developed, and one method 
is now being used in field work to study means of application, distribution in 
flowing water, and residual concentrations of the chemical for which it was de- 
signed. This method is also being applied in the laboratory to study the rate of 
uptake of the substance by the tissues of snails. 
Diagnostic test 

Experiments have been continued with the new diagnostic test which has 
proved sensitive for trichinosis. Results obtained in the past year indicated that 
the test also may be effective in the diagnosis of brucellosis, tularemia, and filaria- 
sis. Evidence to date suggests that the test, which can be performed in a few 
minutes without special equipment or specially trained technicians, may prove 
sensitive for several other parasitic and infectious diseases. The feasibility of 
using this simple, inexpensive test in connection with defense against bacteriolog- 
ical warfare is being investigated 


Toxoplasmosis 

In recent years medical science has shown increasing interest in toxoplasmosis, 
now recognized as the cause of an acute, generally fatal infection in the newborn, 
Gradually, new knowledge of this obscure disease has been acquired, but there 
is much that remains to be learned. Institute scientists are presently working 
to improve laboratory diagnosis of toxoplasmosis and to determine its incidence 
among adults. In their studies of population groups, they have found that 
positive reactions to toxoplasmosis, as revealed by blood tests, are frequent in a 
rural population group, and the incidence increases with age. Positive reactions 
tend to occur in families; although few individuals show a history of clinical 
disease. Several drugs not previously known to be active against toxoplasmosis 
have been found. Investigations have also been made of the prevalence of 
toxoplasmosis in animals and birds. In a group of 80 pigeons examined, a total 
of 11, or 14 percent, showed evidence of toxoplasma infection Rats have also 
proved to be infected frequently. How toxoplasmosis is spread in nature is not 
known although insect transmission is suspected. 


Tularemia 


Investigations of tularemia vaccines have 1 ‘aled important differences 
in the effeets produced by these biologic products Approximately 75 percent 
of individuals receiving these vaccines prepared with phenol developed toxic 
reactions. This compares with about 10 percent among those vaccinated with 
ether-extracted vaccines In addition, analysis of blood tests indicated that the 
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ether-extracted vaccines produced a higher rise of antibodies, persisting over a 
longer period, than did the phenol-killed vaccines. In studies with experimenta 
animals, it was shown that ether-extracted yaccines are fully as potent as othe: 
types of vaccine, with the added advantage of very little toxicity. 


Q fever 

Q fever vaccine experiments were continued in the past year in an effort t 
develop an animal vaccine of maximum potency. As a result of this work a 
vaccine was prepared which produces a higher titer of antibodies, and investigator 
are hopeful that it will confer a greater degree of immunity. Evidence to dat 
indicates that the use of vaccine to control Q fever in dairy herds, thus making 
possible control of the disease in man, is a practical measure. The tests show 
that the incidence of infection in nonvaccinated cattle is at least four times as high 
as that revealed in vaccinated animals. 
Sectional research program 

The National Microbiological Institute is responsibile for the scientific 
direction and administration of the sectional research program, designed to 
expand the Nation’s research potential in problems important in biological warfar« 
defense. During the past vear, 11 sectional groups embracing 98 participating 
laboratories were organized throughout the country through the grants-in-aid 
program of the National Institutes of Health. Important diagnostic material 
have been made available and a total of 44 research grants amounting to $202,899 
awarded to these laboratories. 


Ultrasonic vibrations 

Fundamental studies supported through grants-in-aid provided by the Nationa 
Microbiological Institute have yielded a number of significant findings in the 
past year. The broad implications of these data are of vital interest to all scien- 
tists engaged in microbiological research. At the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, for example, a grantee has been investigating the germicidal effects 
of ultrasonic vibrations upon bacteria. His experiments have shown that the 
age of the bacterial culture affects the rate of germicidal action. The younger 
cultures (24 hours) were more resistant to ultrasonic energy than the older ones 
(168 to 192 hours.) These studies have also demonstrated that the environmental 
temperature of the bacterial suspension alters the killing rate—the higher the 
temperature, the more rapid the rate of germicidal action. At 90° F., complete 
sterility is obtained after ultrasonic treatment for 60 minutes. Almost in- 
stantaneous sterilization is apparently obtained when the temperature is increased 
to 190° F. These findings are significant to a number of fields in which sterilization 
is an important factor, particularly the field of sanitation in connection with the 
treatment of water and sewage. 


Airborne infection 

At the University of Chicago, studies of airborne infeeticn have yielded prom- 
ising results. These investigations, supported by a grant from the National 
Microbiological Institute, have revealed the profound influence of relative humidity 
on the survival of infectious agents deposited on surfaces. Survival was maximum 
at low relative humidity—16 percent—and dropped progressively as the humidity 
was raised. Streptococci, for example, survived with no apparent reduction in 
numbers for more than 18 months at low humidities. Under the same conditions, 
influenza viruses retained demonstrable infectivity for more than 6 months. 
These findings have great potential importance in relation to environmental 
sanitation and biological warfare. Disease-causing agents dispersed into the 
environment are subjected to varied physical and chemical processes which are 
highly significant in determining the survival and infeciivity of organisms, 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


During the past year, significant progress was made by staff scientists and 
recipients of research grants from the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases, particularly in the fields of rheumatic disease, radiation injury, and 
nutrition. 

The Institute does research on diabetes, liver diseases, endocrine disorders, 
analgesics, electron microscopy, enzyme systems, burn shock, and other problems. 
For the most part, these investigations have in common a relation to the metabolic 
system—the body’s means of using foods as fuel and building materials to carry 
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Progress toward safe cortisone dosage 

Many patients with arthritis and other dise: suffer ly 
continued cortisone treatment. Some of the side effects of prolo 
dosage are facial changes, abnormal hair growth, elevated blood sugar 
pigmentation, 

Scientists in various institutions, including a gra 
sity of Michigan Medical School, have worked 
which in many cases will control symptoms witho 
example, smaller doses are given, interspersed wit} 

As a result, a much larger proportion of arthritics can 
harmful side effects. 
Hydrocortisone 

Hydrocortisone, an adrenal hormone related to cortisone, has been tested 
against rheumatoid arthritis. A grantee at the University of Pennsylvania’s 
department of medicine has investigated its efficacy when injected directl 
arthritic joints. 

Thus administered, this substance, known also as compound F, has proved 
more effective than cortisone. In 69 patients with rheumatoid arthritis there 
was prompt alleviation of pain, swelling, stiffness, and inflamation. 

As with cortisone, however, two serious problems remain hydrocortisone is 
difficult and expensive to produce, and temporary but undesirable reactions oecur 
in some cases. Further research is being done in an effort to overcome these 
difficulties, 


Radioactive adrenal hormones 

Two grants from NIAMD are financing the manufacture of radioactive adrenal 
hormones for use in tracer studies. When the products are prepared, they will 
be distributed by the Institute to qualified scientists who submit formal research 
proposals. Their projects will consist largely in tracing the hormones by means 
of the radioactivity, in an effort to learn their mode of action in arthritis and other 
diseases, 

One of the hormones to be produced is radio-cortisone; the other, radio-hydro- 
cortisone. Neither has ever been produced in sufficient quantity for research 
studies. 


Adrenal substitution in hypertension 


Aided by a grant from NIAMD), scientists at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
in Boston have explored clinically the question whether adrenalectomy (removal 
of the adrenals), with subsequent adrenal hormone substitution, would benefit 
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patients with severe hypertension, or high blood pressure. Observations have 
now been made on 12 patients thus treated. 

{t is concluded that adrenalectomy is feasible in severe hypertension if the 
patient is adequately prepared for the operation and maintained with adrenal 
hormones such as cortisone. Patients who respond well to adrenalectomy ar 
able to carry on a relatively normal life with supplementary adrenal hormones 
and salt. 

Gastric secretion and peptic ulcer 

Peptic ulcer has long been associated with a high secretion of gastric juice, a 
condition known as hyperchlorhydria. Recent animal studies at NIAMD hay: 
contributed to the understanding of factors influencing such secretion. 

In preparation, the stomachs of rats were tied off at the lower end (pylorus 
ligation) to prevent the passage of gastric juice and to promote ulceration. It 
was found that removal of the adrenal glands immediately after this operation 
greatly reduced secretion and prevented ulcers. If adrenal hormones were then 
administered, gastric secretion was restored and ulcers developed. These findings 
may provide clues to a relation between hormones and gastrointestinal diseas« 

It was also demonstrated that gastric secretion could be influenced by deficiency 
of various B vitamins, and that rats on a stock diet secreted more gastric juice tha: 
those receiving all dietary essentials. The latter result suggests the presence of 
an unidentified food substance contributing to peptic ulcer in these animals. 


Experimental osteoarthritis 


The study of arthritis has been hampered by lack of a method for producing 
the disease in experimental animals. Recently, however, a prevalent joint diseas: 
associated with aging, osteoarthritis, has been induced in mice. 

NIAMD grantees at the Snodgrass Laboratory and the Washington University 
School of Medicine in St. Louis fed special diets to growing mice of a highly inbred 
strain. A high-fat diet was fed tc one group of mice, a high-protein diet to 
another. 

The mice that received the fat-enriched diet showed an acceleration of skeletal 
aging and an increased incidence of osteoarthritis. Protein enrichment, on the 
other hand, retarded aging of the joints and delayed the onset of joint disease. 


Tests for determining nutritional status 


Malnutrition is still a public-health problem in many areas of the United States 
and throughout the world. One aspect of this problem is the frequent difficulty 
of estimating the nutritional status of individuals and groups. 

It has been known that persons deficient in a given nutrient retain more of it 
as a rule than normal subjects. This phenomenon enabled a grantee at Tulane 
University School of Medicine to estimate the nutritional status of 115 patients 
with regard to the antipellagra and antiberiberi vitamins. The estimates were 
based on the urinary excretion of the vitamins niacin and thiamine administered 
orally. 

The resulting tests should find practical application in nutritional surveys to 
establish dietary needs, and thus to prevent and treat nutritional deficiency 
diseases. 

Detection and function of vitamins 

Several nutrition projects at NIAMD are directed toward discovery of vitamins 
and an understanding of their function. 

During the past year, a substance necessary to protect the liver against acute 
dietary necrosis was extracted from yeast, eggs, and casein. Another study 
revealed that a hitherto unknown growth factor is apparently present in kale 
Attempts to isolate the unknown factor are under way. 

Studies are being made of the complex interrelations of foodstuffs within the 
body. It has been learned, for example, that large amounts of ascorbic acid, or 
vitamin C, in the diet of rats reduce their need for thiamine, a B vitamin. Such 
findings may throw light on the processes that occur when the body is deprived 
of required nutrients. 


Isolation of the citrovorum factor 


A vitamin of the B group, known as the citrovorum factor, has been isolated in 
the pure state from horse liver. The finding may lead to further knowledge about 
various blood diseases, such as pernicious anemia. 

The substance was first detected in 1948 as required for the growth of the micro- 
organism Leuconostoc citrovorum. ‘the pure factor seems to be related chemically 
to the vitamin folic acid, but is much more active under certain laboratory condi- 
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tions, as in counteracting toxic effects of folie acid antagonists Progress has been 
made in determining its chemical structure. 


Enrichment of rice with amino acids and antibiotics 

A rice diet supplemented with certain amino acids and antibiotic drugs was 
shown by NIAMD scientists to be highly effective in supporting the growth of rats 

Rice is the basic food of more than half the human race. Protein of animal 
origin, when available, is a valuable supplement to this diet In many parts of 
the world today, there are shortages of both rice and animal protein; so, various 
means of improving rice nutritionally are being explored 

In these experiments at the Institute, polished rice was made into diets contain- 
ing an adequate supply of fats, minerals, and vitamins. Various amino acids, the 
building blocks of protein, were added A combination of two amino acids 
lysine and threonine—produced a good growth response in young albino rats 

The scientists then sought to improve growth even more by adding antibiotics 
to the rice diet. Aureomycin and penicillin, now used in some commercial animal 
feed to increase growth, produced several times the response obtained with rice 
alone. 


Experimental arteriosclerosis 


Arteriosclerosis, or hardening of the arteries, is a leading cause of death in the 
United States. The most prevalent form of this disease, atherosclerosis, results 
from the accumulation of cholesterol, a fatty substance, within the lining of the 
blood vessels. It is known that atherosclerosis is accompanied by the circulation 
of large molecules containing cholesterol, and researchers have induced sclerotic 
lesions in experimental animals by feeding high-cholesterol diets. 

Scientists at NIAMD recently established a more direct relation between these 
lesions and the circulating molecules. Intravenous injections of such molecules 
from the blood of cholesterol-fed animals was shown to produce sclerotic damage 
in rabbits and rats. The injections produced lesions within 7 hours, whereas 
several days are required when cholesterol is fed. 


Gold thioglucose and obesity 


In the treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, gold salts have been used for many 
vears with beneficial results in some cases. Researchers at NIAMD have previ- 
ously reported surprising development in investigating one of these compounds, 
gold thioglucose. Stock albino mice that had received a single large dose of the 
compound began to gain weight, some reaching well over twice the weight of the 
heaviest controls. Obesity occurs in about one-third of the mice that survive the 
injection. 

More recent studies have shown that this obesity is accounted for by the in- 
creased appetites of the mice. Research is now under way with a view of explain- 
ing these results and extending them to other species. 


Studies with genetically fat mice 

A grantee at the Harvard School of Public Health has developed a strain of 
mice in which hereditary obesity is prevalent. Average young adults are twice 
as heavy as ordinary mice. Recent studies with these animals have yielded im- 
portant information on the voluntary selection of nutrients and the inheritance 
of diabetes. 

The obese animals eat more and prefer a diet containing more fat, less protein, 
and less carbohydrate than the controls. They also have a high blood-sugar level 
and tolerate massive doses of insulin. In other words, they are genetically dia- 
betic. For the first time, the existence of hereditary diabetes, clearly independent 
of environmental factors, has been established. 

Role of genetics in muscular diseases 

Aided by an NIAMD research grant, scientists at the University of Utah have 
worked out the patterns for inheritance of various muscular diseases. They have 
demonstrated that childhood progressive muscular dystrophy is: inherited as a 
sex-linked recessive, transmitted only by females and occurring only in males. 
The males who inherit the disease never live long enough to reproduce 

These findings have immediate eugenic implications. For example, they assure 
that the child of a male in whose family the disease is prevalent has no greater 
chance of inheriting it than the average child. 


New treatment for Osteoporosis 


A grantee at Cornell Medical School has demonstrated that osteoporosis, a 
brittle bone disease of the aged, can be successfully treated with the metal stron- 
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tium. After maximum calcium storage, equal or greater amounts of stronti 
can be stored in the bones. Hence, strontium can serve as an adjuvant to caleci 
in remineralization. 

Approximately 20 patients are being maintained wn an anibulatory basis w 
daily strontium supplementation, and several have received the treatment for 
long as 4 years. All have tolerated strontium well and have continued to ma 
tain the original symptomatic improvement. Clinical application of these findi: 
should be extended. 


Treatment of chronic gout 

With the aid of a grant from NIAMD), clinical investigations at Mount Si: 
Hospital, New York City, have shown promise of preventing or correcting chro: 
swellings (tophi) in patients with gout. 

A susceptibility to gout is inherited. The inherited factor is a metabolic di 
order resulting in abnormally high blood levels of a waste product, uric a 
Chronic swellings may result from deposits of such waste products about t! 
joints. 

Recently, a new drug, Benemid, was shown at Mount Sinai Hospital to p1 
mote the elimination of uric acid from the blood stream. In patients with chro 
gout, long-established deposits of uric acid in a chalky form previously believe 
permanent, have been reduced in size. 


Delayed deaths from burns 

Scientists at NIAMD had previously shown that salt solution given by mout 
prevents the death of mice that have received burns involving two-thirds of t} 
body surface. Untreated animals die from shock within 24 to 48 hours. 

The majority of treated animals, however, become emaciated and die withi 
2 to 4 weeks. In more recent studies, scientists: at the institute favorably influ- 
enced these delayed deaths. Antibiotic and sulfa therapy, in maximum tolerated 
amounts, markedly lowered the mortality during the first 7 to 14 days, although 
many of the mice died later. This suggested infection with bacteria of low sus- 
ceptibility to drugs. Further research is needed before clinical application car 
be made. 


Prevention of radiation deaths 

In several prejects at NIAMD, scientists are seeking means of preventing 
injury and death from high-energy radiation, such as X-ray and emanations from 
atomic explosions. 

A recent result has been the discovery that magnesium prevents radiation 
death in a single-cell animal, the hydra. Following irradiation, magnesiun 
placed in t'e water containing the organism prevents deformity of the tentacles, 
shedding of ectoderm, and other fatal effects. This is particularly significant as 
a clue to further research because most other means of influencing radiation 
effects must be applied before exposure. 

In other studies, infections in animals resulting from perforation of the intestines 
by whole-body irradiation were effectively controlled with streptomycin. These 
findings bear importantly on the problem of stockpiling antibiotics for a national 
emergency. 

Use of platelets in radiation hemorrhage 

One of the chief hazards in radiation injury is hemorrhage. It has been known 
that bleeding as a result of radiation often follows a decrease in the circulating 
platelets, colorless disk-shaped corpuscles found in the blood of all mammals. 
This suggested platelet transfusion as a therapeutic technique. 

Scientists of NIAMD first developed a method for obtaining, in good yield, 
apparently unaltered platelets fron humans, dogs, and guinea pigs. Platelet 
transfusion in radiated animals was then found to prevent death from bleeding. 
Application of this finding in further research may help explain radiation 
hemorrhage, and may be useful clinically in preventing death from this cause. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


The past fiscal year marked the activation of the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness. During this year the Director was appointed, a 
small staff organized, offices established, and several programs begun. 

Because of the many close relationships between research aspects of the neuro- 
logical and psychiatric disorders, this Institute is coordinated with the National 
Institute of Mental Health’s direct research program by sharing a scientific 
director under whose guidance the investigations of both may be conducted. 
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The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness programs follow 
the general pattern of the other Institutes within the National Institutes of Health. 
Chey include the research grants and fellowships program and direct research. 

addition, the Institute has been able to initiate a small traineeship program in 
rehabilitation through which qualified medical personnel can receive specialized 
training in recognized rehabilitation centers Because the neurologieal and 
sensory disorders are the most frequent cause of permanent disability, the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service has designated the National Institut of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness the focal point for rehabilitation within the 
Service. 

Research grants 

Largest of the Institute’s activities is that for research grants-in-aid to uni- 
versities and other non-Federal institutions. This program has significantly 
bolstered the research attack on some neurological and sensory disorders in areas 
which were previously neglected. This is particularly true in ophthalmological 
research, where the $293,000 spent by NIN DB increased by almost one-third the 
research on the eve and disorders of the eve being conducted in the entire Nation 
in 1952. 

Despite the fact that this grants program has been i 
short period, several significant findings have emerged from investigations made 
under its support. For example: 


n existence f a relatively 


Corneal grafts 

Clouding of corneal grafts occurs in about 60 percent of all cases of corneal 
transplant and makes this operation a failure. It has been found at the San 
Francisco University Hospital in California that this has been due largely to an 
allergic sensitivity between the donor (of the cornea) and the recipient Pre- 
liminary tests indicate that such sensitivity may be eliminated through tl 
application of cortisone prior to grafting. 

Drug therapy for epilepsy.—A new harmless drug has been developed 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, which in preliminary tests strongly enh 
the activity of other drugs useful for the control of epileptic seizures. * 
pound not only intensifies the immediate action of anticonvulsant 
extends considerably the length of time during which the drugs 
some eases 15 times as long 

Surgery for psychomotor epilepsy.—Further aid to epilepties is afforded | 
finding at the University of Illinois College of Medicine in Chicago that 
anterior temporal lobe of the brain is the site of seizure discharge in psychomotor 
epilepsy. On the basis of this finding a useful surgical procedure has been devised 
which has already proved successful on a large number of sufferers from this 
disorder who were previously believed untreatable. 

Surgery for hydrocephalus.—A surgical operation for the relief of « 
hydrocephalus in dogs has been developed at the University of Kar 
Center in Kansas City. Further investigations in monkeys, if th 
cessful, may find application for children suffering and dying from t} 

Diagnosis of brain tumors A relatively simple, safe method of 


the 


brain tumors, developed at Southwestern Medical College of the Uni 


Texas at Dallas, shows by test greater precision than other methods of dias 


now available. The presence and placement of th nor is detected t] 

use of a radioactive dve called diiodofluoroscien This diagnostic 

proved correct in 85 percent of the cases investigated. There is also 

this same method of diagnosis may be useful in detecting other 

including paresis, cerebral vascular diseases, and schizophrenia 
Measurement of pain An objective method for measuring 

pain has been devised at Washington University in St. Louis through the 

of a machine called the sinussoidal stimulator. Present methods of 

pain are entirely subjective, i. e., dependent on the patient’s own stat 

reaction. The sinussoidal stimulator may be invaluable in determining 

of pain-killing drugs and in the development and use of surgical procedures 


the 


Research fellowships and training grants 

Through the research fellowship program, the support of predoctorate fellows, 
postdoctorate fellows, and special fellows in the fields of ophthalmology and 
neurology has made a start toward relieving the country’s acute needs for addi- 
tional clinical and basic investigators in these fields 

Under the traineeship program, candidates are being trained in the techniques 
of total rehabilitation at various rehabilitation centers 
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Intramural research 


Only one research project has been initiated this year in laboratories at th, 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. In conjunction wit 
the National Microbiological Institute, an investigation is being made on the rela 
tionship of subclinical toxoplasmosis to certain blinding eye diseases. It has be: 
found that in persons over 50, among whom the incidence of blindness sharp 
rises, a rise in the occurrence of nonsymptomatic toxoplasmosis also occurs—son 
65 percent of persons over 50 harbor toxoplasmosis infection. 

The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, because of 
small budget for direct operations, has devoted most of its efforts in this area 
the planning of clinical and laboratory investigation to be undertaken when suffi 
ient funds become available. This planning, in collaboration with the Nationa 
Institute of Mental Health, provides for a broad attack on the major proble: 
concerning the growth, structure, and activity of the nervous system, includir 
special sociological, psychological, and epidemiological aspects of the variou 
neurological disorders. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


The National Institute of Dental Research, in cooperation with the Divisio 
of Dental Public Health, has continued its efforts in determining the effects 
flourine on dental health and on the control of tooth decay. The Grand Rapid 
study, designed to establish the effectiveness of water fluoridation, has proceede: 
through 7 of its planned span of 10 years. From this study, it has been prov 
that fluoridation of the water supply in Grand Rapids has decreased the amount 
of tooth decay by as much as 65 percent in the younger age group of childre: 
Even more rewarding is the marked caries reduction in the older children 
result that was not anticipated several years ago. 


Fluoride absorption 


Studies with rats have revealed that there is a top level of fluoride absorptio 
in bones beyond which there is no further increase in fluorine deposition wit! 
increasing age, thus indicating that fluoridation of water supplies does not involve 
any problem of excessive fluoride deposits in the bones of older people 


Nutrition and caries 


While it has been recognized for years that refined sugars play an important 
role in tooth decay, recent laboratory studies have shown that certain nutritional 
factors (such as inadequate proteins and other elements) also contribute. These 
same nutritional factors also play a role in causing periodontal disease (such as 
pyorrhea). These studies have not progressed to the point of determining specific 
nutritional factors as causative agents, but they have uncovered important leads 
to certain general groups of factors warranting further investigation. 


Antibiotics 


Studies on the value of different antibiotics in preventing tooth decay in animals 
have shown encouraging results. Some of these products have shown such promise 
that they have been selected for clinical trial. 


Synthetic tooth structure 


A technique for synthesizing the inorganic components of tooth structure from 
chemicals has furnished a valuable tool for dental research in that laboratory 
investigators may now apply the basic principles of physics and chemistry to the 
changes that occur in teeth. 


Isolation of oral organisms 


During the last year certain oral organisms have been isolated and cultivated 
for the first time outside the body. It is planned to adapt these techniques to 
research at the clinical center. 


Electron microscope studies 


Electron microscope studies are providing a new approach to many unsolved 
problems regarding the basic structure of dental tissues and the structural altera- 
tions which result in malformation and disease. For the first time, it has been 
possible to study directly the submicroscopic structure of enamel and dentin. 
Current investigations are concerned with the manner in which enamel and dentin 
are destroyed in tooth decay, and the way in which the structure and properties 
of these components are affected by various chemical agents recommended for 
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caries control. These new studies are revealing the localization of, and course 
taken by, bacteria in decayed cnamel and dentin; and they are also revealing 
certain changes occurring in these components even before actual bacterial 
invasion. 


Grants accomplish ments 


The following are representative of some of the significant findings developed 
from research projects carried on with the aid of research grant funds 

At the Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn, it has been demonstrated for the first time 
that the composition of the molar teeth in growing animals can be influenced in a 
predictable manner. At Tufts College Dental School a special apparatus for 
measuring muscle forces about the mouth and face has been developed With 
this apparatus, it is possible to diagnose specihe muscle weaknesses and plan 
corrective exercise. It is believed that certain of these muscle forces can be 
used as aids in orthodontic treatment, especially in straightening the anterior 
teeth. At the University of Colorado, it has been shown that a certain specific 
type of acid-producing bacteria is closely associated with causation of dental 
caries. A special method for determining caries susceptibility is being developed 
using these bacteria as index organisms 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTI 


In our éfforts to cure and to prevent cancer we come to grips with a famil) of 
diseases which, in climbing from eighth to second place as a cause of death during 


the last 50 years has become a very serious public health problem in the United 


states. Because we are de aling not with a single disease, but actually with 
many diseases which attack different parts of the human body in different way 
the approach is exceedingly complex. However, despite the difficulty « 
problem, the object ve of the National Cancer Institute is a simple and cl 
one: to reduce deaths from cancer. To do this we must find the causes of 
and we must know how to cure and prevent cance! 

We are pursuing our objective along three broad approaches—researc! 
laboratories at Bethesda, financial support of cancer research by scientist 
the Government, and spearheading a nationwide program to control 
the general population by finding and treating it as early as possible 

In many diseases, the discovery of a specific cause has brought the problem 
well under control of the medical profession. In cancer we are confronted with a 
complexity of etiologic or causal influences and agents (mong these are X-rays 
and other radiations, certain environmental factors, a long list of chemical com 
pounds, viruses, and endocrine and dietary abnormalities Nevertheless, we 
continue te learn more about the phenomenon of cancer production and cure, 
and the following are only a few of the recent advances which can be cited 


Carcinogenesis 

Several interesting accomplishments have been reported recently in studies of 
the virus theory of cancer. Although no virus has been shown to cause cancer 
in man, some noted scientists use this theory to account for its origin \ promi 
nent scientist aided by a National Cancer Institute grant to Yale University is 
studying the possible part played by ordinary viruses—such as mumps, measles, 
and smallpox—in the origin of cancer. Lately he has been working with the 
Rous sarcoma virus, an agent which causes cancer in chickens He has suc- 
ceeded in modifying the virus so that it will produce tumors in ducks and pigeons 
Promising early results in other virus studies have been achieved by another 
investigator assisted by a National Cancer Institute grant to Duke University 
This scientist is attempting to purify the virus which causes fowl leukosis, a 
disease resembling human leukemia. In the blood of chickens he has observed 
and photographed unusual new particles that may be forms of this virus. Isolatior 
of the fowl leukosis virus would open the way to studies of means of curing or 
preventing the disease and provide valuable experimental material for use in 
studies of human leukemia. A scientist at the National Cancer Institute is 
developing more quantitatively precise methods for measurement of Virus ac- 
tivity, which should be of great benefit to all workers interested in the subject of 
virus and cancer. These techniques will make it possible to study the mechanism 
of virus action. The implications of this work extend beyond the field of virus 
oncology. The fundamental knowledge yielded may conceivably extend to the 
production of cancer by other agents. 
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Uterine cancer 

Studies of cancer of the uterine cervix will be aided by a new technique 
producing such cancers in mice. This technique, developed at the Netion 
Cancer Institute, vields more tumors and acts faster than other methods Cancer 
of the uterine crevix in women is of great clinical importance, second only to ca 
of the breast Experimental investigation of factors thought to influence t) 
genesis of cancer of the uterine cervix benefits greatly from the development of 
this technique. Correlated studies are being conducted jointly under the resear: 
and control programs of the National Cancer Institute, which are aimed 
finding specific epidemiological factors that may be evaluated in relation to t 
development of cervical cancer. Further studies in this field will be done in th 
cytology laboratory to be operated in connection with the new clinical center 

Experiments that may throw new light on the origin of certain tynes of eanc: 
are being conducted by a team of scientists working with a National Canc 
Institute grant at Jefferson Medical College. These experiments indicate t} 
cancer might be transmitted by chromatin threads or tinv fragments from mal 
nant cells injected into previously healthy animals. This suggests that c¢ 
particles, other than viruses which sometimes become part of a cell, may have the 
ability to transmit cancer. 

Prevention 

While we continue investigations of why and how cancer develops, we are a] 
advancing in studies dealing with prevention. An excellent illustration of t! 
is to be found in the environment field. For some time it has been known in indus- 
try, as well as among medical researchers, that there are factors in man’s envirot 
ment which are capable of producing cancer. In laboratories and in industrial 
field studies we are investigating several of these factors which have immediaté 
practical importance to industry and national defense. We have provided the 
first laboratory proof of the cancerigenic properties of nickel and demonstrated 
the eancer-producing properties of metalic uranium. Exneriments with chro- 
mium, chromite ore, and certain svnthetie oils are underway. The knowledge 
gained from these and other investigations in the environmental field may prove 
very valuable and widely applicable in preventive medicine. 

Diagnosis of cancer 

Because the curability of cancer is closely related to early diagnosis, the proble 
of finding a good screening test is an urgent one. A good screening test is one 
which can be applied in any community on a mass basis at reasonable cost and 
which is specific enough to identify a high percentage of cancer cases at any early 
stage. The National Cancer Institute has pioneered in this field. Besides t! 
work on laboratory tests, the Institute has aided the development of numerou 
diagnostic devices and techniques now in use, such as the cytologic examination 
to aid in diagnosis of earlv cancer of the uterine cervix, the electronic fluorose 
for screening the population for gastric cancer, and the valuable method us 
fluorescent dyes in diagnosing brain tumors. 

Currently, grant funds are also supporting other promising work along a 
variety of approaches to the problem of diagnosis. One example is the work 
of scientists at Yale University who have reported a blood difference between 
untreated cancer patients and most normal persons. The difference found by 
these scientists is in the way the blood serum of cancer patients acts when mixed 
with Proteus antigen or vaccine. When afew drops of blood serum from a norma! 
person are mixed with the Proteus material in a test tube, in a large percentage 
of cases there is a clumping or agglutination. Blood serum from a large percentage 
of cancer patients does not react this way when mixed with the Proteus material. 
This blood difference is easily detected and might lead to a screening test for 
unsuspected cancer. 

Extensive studies on laboratory tests for cancer diagnosis are being contiaued. 
Although many tests have been evaluated and a number of new tests developed, 
none has proved to be exactly what is required. To mention a few of the in- 
vestigations in this field, groups at Boston, Memphis, Birmingham, Seattle, and 
Kansas City, aided by National Cancer Institute funds, are putting all tests to 
critical and unprejudiced evaluation. 

Early detection of gastrointestinal cancer will be aided by use of a machine 
that televises X-rays. This newly developed combination of X-ray and television 
equipment will give sharp, clear pictures of the dense parts of a patient’s body. 
With this new machine physicians will be able to get a clear look through as much 
as 10 inches of body tissue, yet the X-ray dose will be only about one one-hun- 
dredth of that now used. 
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Drugs 
The search for chemical agents to use a 
Scientists have tested more than 3,000 ec! 
More than 500 have been found to influence 
few of these chemicals are very promisin 
in constructing a foundation for future develo] | 
drugs. It is essential that chemicals with some potential ability 
growth of cancer be tested thoroughly on experimental animals befor 
available for clinical trial. Different species of animals may react in 
to a given drug, but if the gamut of reactions which can be observed 
tory is known, approximate reaction in man can be anticipated. N 
peutic agents now available cure cancer, although some are useful 
some types of the disease. ‘The field is limited to some extent by 
interest in the few drugs now available. The program of the Nation 
Institute emphasizes the development of entirely new compo inds w cl 
in ways different from those of the drugs now available. 
Clinical experience indicates that intraarterial chemotherapy, a 
cancer treatment developed by National Cancer Institute scientists, 
auxiliary to surgery and radiation in treating cancer This method 
to inject drugs through arteries into deeply buried cancers, bringit 
into close contact with them and lessening damage to normal tissue , 
tumor-damaging agents are injected into the body through the veins or body 
cavities, a method which dilutes the material, loses some of it, and damages normal 
tissue. Nitrogen mustard and triethylene melamine applied by the intraarterial 
method have haited the growth of some tumors all cases the beneficial 
results were temporary, but better results are expected as more effective chemical 
agents are used. Other interesting clinics! research using the intraarterial method 
is being done. A scientist aided by National Cancer Institute grants to George 


Washington University has developed a new treatment which delivers large doses 
of the antibiotic aureomycin to cancers that already have been reduced by arterial 
injections of nitrogen mustard. The aureomycin shrank a few cancers sufficiently 


to permit surgery. 


Hormones 
Clinical studies by scientists at the National Cancer Institute have resulted 
in several important contributions to hormone treatment of cancer, as well as 
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new knowledge of the role of hormones and other endocrine factors in the devel 
ment and clinical course of cancer. 

A new compound, 19-norprogesterone, which has five times greater biologica 
potency than the female sex hormone, progesterone, has been discovered by thi 
scientists. This discovery makes available for clinical study a new, potent ag« 
which may be valuable in the treatment of cancer of the uterine cervix and in t 
treatment of threatened or habitual abortion. 

Even more remarkable is the synthetic compound, Amphenone B, which ha 
been prepared at the National Cancer Institute. It is the first synthetic co: 


pound to alter substantially the hormone production of the adrenal glands and to 


increase the size of the glands. As well as being an important experimental too] 
Amphenone B is a depressant of the central nervous system and has been used a 
a surgical anesthetic agent in the rabbit and the dog. Some evidence is aceumulat 
ing from work supported by grants of the National Cancer Institute that adrenal 
ectomy—removal of the adrenal glands—may arrest the growth of cancer in som 
individuals. The circumstances under which this occurs have not been precisel 
defined and require further work. It is possible that Amphenone B may replac« 
surgical adrenalectomy as a means of treating some forms of cancer. 

In the treatment of cancer of the breast and cancer of the prostate, scientist 
at Bethesda have demonstrated that intensive doses of a water-soluble form of 
estrogen are valuable. This new technique is under study to see whether it ma 
be more useful than other types of estrogen therapy. 

Leukemia 


The leukemias, fatal diseases of the blood-forming organs, are being subjected 
to intensive investigation. We do not know how the leukemias start, and there is 
as yet no cure for them, but there are treatments that make the patient mor 
comfortable and may prolong his life. Acute leukemia, for example, occurs 
more often in young people under 25 years of age and most often in children 
Some encouraging work in the treatment of acute leukemia is being done by 
several clinical researchers, whose work is aided by National Cancer Institut 
grants. A scientist at Children’s Medical Center in Boston follows the concept 
of total care, employing the most advanced medical and surgical treatment 
available today for the patient’s comfort, well-being, and increased survival 
This calls for the use of blood transfusions, agents to treat or prevent complicating 
infections, irradiation and surgical techniques, as well as new anticancer drugs 
such as antifolic acid compounds. The total care concept has obtained sicnificant 
but temporary remissions of acute leukemia in two-thirds of the children treated 
In the treatment of this disease the antifolic acids appear promising. But their 
usefulness is limited because of the resistance that leukemia cells develop against 
them. Obviously, the search for the mechanism responsible for this resistance 
is a matter of great importance. 

It is being investigated, with encouraging early results, by scientists at the 
National Cancer Institute. One investigator has found that leukemia in 1 strain 
of mice may react in 3 different ways to treatment with these antifolic drugs 
Under some circumstances the cells remain very sensitive to the agent and life is 
prolonged. Still other cells are unaffected by the drug, and a third group become 
actually dependent on the presence of the drug to maintain their best growth 
Similar observations have been made by clinicians. The ability to reproduce these 
types of reaction in experimental animals should facilitate our study of precisely 
what happens to leukemic cells in the presence of these drugs. 


Prevention 


Biophysicists at the National Cancer Institute made significant discoveries 
recently about the possible prevention of irradiation-induced leukemia and 
abcut the origin of the disease in animals. They showed that irradiation-induced 
leukemia in mice can be prevented by shielding the exteriorized spleen with lead. 
Their studies also indicate that prolonged depression of the blood-forming organs 
may be responsible for the induction of this disease in susceptible mice. 

Other investigations have resulted in new and interesting theories of the cause 
and development of the leukemias. National Cancer Institute scientists found 
evidence suggesting that the thymus, an organ in the chest, plays a distinct role 
in the induction of acute lymphocytic leukemia, the type which occurs mast often 
in children. Total removal of the thymus in immature mice prevented the disease 
in most strains that usually die of spontaneous leukemia. 

Evidence indicating that human leukemia may be associated with the failure of 
the lungs to remove white blood cells from the circulation has been reported by 
clinical researchers at the National Cancer Institute. These findings challenge 
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the theory that hyperleukocytosis in leukemia is sol due to overproduction of 
immature white blood cells. 


New instruments and techniques 

Along with the advances they have made in laboratory and clinical research in 
cancer, National Cancer Institute scientists recently have discovered and 
developed many valuable new techniques and research tools which have wide 
usefulness among pathologists, cancer investigators, and workers in other fields 
of medical research. For example, a new and speedy method for preparing tissue 
specimens in thin seetions for microscopic examination and diagnostic studies has 
been developed in cooperation with the Carnegie Institution of Washington. By 
this technique, ideal frozen sections may be prepared from any fresh tissue in as 
little as 90 seconds. The technique is easy to use, suitable for all hospitals, and has 
been approved by practicing pathologists. Other important advances include two 
powerful new instruments for use in complex studies of living cells, an electrically 
operated micromanipulator and microscope camera The micromanipulator 
combines the best features of previous instruments, which are mechanically 
operated, with a control that enables precise movements of microtools as small as 
two one-hundred thousands of aninch. The microscope camera permits binocular 
vision of living cells in microsurgery and, at the same time, permits photography of 
any kind without disturbance 

In addition, biochemists at Bethesda have evolved a method for determining 
the optical purity of amino acids, essential building blocks of protein molecules 
The method is likely to have wide application because it is simple to follow and 
is so sensitive that it detects impurities as slight as one hundredth of | percent 
An important contribution which will make possible far more effective use of 
tissue culture in the study of both normal and cancer cells is the development of 
a three-dimensional technique. Scientists have grown cells in three-dimensional 
masses on sheets of folded cellophane or masses of glass rings. This massive 
culture of tissue cells is almost certain to be of major significance in many fields 
Already this technique has been applied in collaborative studies with the Naval 
Medical Research Institute to obtain large cultures of human epithelial cells for 
skin-grafting purposes A new technique for growing cancer cells outside the 
body in the form of recognizable tissues has been invented at the National Cancer 
Institute. This unique method for tissue culture uses ordinary cellulose sponge 
as a support for cell and tissue growth. It provides a new tool for the study of 
human cancer and may prove a valuable aid in the identification of hard-to 
diagnose malignancies 

NATIONAL HEART INSTITUT! 

Research 

Fiscal year 1952, the third year since the Institute began the full development 
of its research, was the first vear of a reasonably comprehensive program Lab 
oratory, combined laboratory-clinical, and clinical studies added basic and clinical 
knowledge of underlying disease processes affecting the heart and circulation, 
developing further an integrated research plan capable of expansion into the 
ultimately adequate program of cardiovascular research which is the Institute’ 
responsibility Some of the progress, grouped under general headings, follows 
Therapeutic agents 

Investigations aimed at improving the use of therapeutic agents already avail 
able and developing new therapeutic agents continued with notable suces 
The intravenous anesthetic agent has now advanced to the stage of fairly wide 
scale clinical investigation in order to determine its proper place in relation to 
other anesthetics Studies of anticlotting agents continue, but the major advances 
in this particular area were achieved in 1951, and work during 1952 has mainly 
been concerned with verifying that the 1951 findings were sound. However, one 
of these compounds, heparin, has aroused interest in another of its characteristics, 
and will be discussed further under the general heading of arteriosclerosi Pro- 
caine amide continues to show wide usefulness in its ability to abolish the fatal 
irregular heart rhythms which frequently follow coronary thrombosis and occur 
during anesthesia with a number of commonly used anesthetics Its use now 
extends to preventing this irregular heart rhythm by prior administration in both 
of these situations. The drug is now freely available at low cost and is being 
manufactured by at least three of the major pharmaceutical houses 
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Cardiac failure 

Heart failure, which is due to many causes, is & continuing proble m;: but despit 
its diverse ¢ Auses, heart failure always presents much the same symptoms and 
requires much the same treatment The problern results from lack of any specif 
therapy at the present time and a lack of basic understs anding of the fi indament 
biochemical and biophysical meehanisms which underlie the normal and abnorn 
functioning of the contracting heart muscle. 

Since patients are not available, a frontal attack has been made on this proble: 
utilizing experimental animals. In these, heart failure or symptoms of cardia 
deficiency are produced by interfering with the heart directly (adhesive per 
carditis), by producing a chronic overload on the heart with the result that it 
output per minute is greatly increased (through abnormal communicatio: 
between arteries and veins), by preventing the free return of blood to the ven 
side of the heart (through partial closing of the great veins), and eee tl 
surgical removal of certain components of the endocrine-gland system which a: 
essential for the normal functioning of the cardiovascular system and the ma 
tenance of a normal blood volume. The importance of the kidney, and t! 
endocrine glands controlling it, in the development of circulatory failure has b« 
confirmed, and these observations have been extended to include all of the abo 
experimental procedures. In addition, it is now known that the liver plays sor 
role, as yet unknown and une xplained, in the control of the smalier elements 
the vascular system which must remain in a partially contracted condition if 
blood pressure is to be maintained at a normal level. The role of diet, from thi 
standpoint of both salt and protein intake, has been more clearly defined; and 
is now certain that some of the kidney changes commonly believed to be 
primary importance in the development of disturbances in its ability to excrete 
salt and water are, in fact, secondary to the loss of certain types of protein fron 
the blood. 

Work continues on the kidney mechanisms which effect the retention or elimina 
tion of salt and water by the body. During the past year, a clearer explanatior 
has been obtained of the factors concerned with the acidification or alkalizatio1 
of the urine (and indirectly of the fluids in the body). It is now quite clear that 
in the handling of salt, anions (the negatively charged parts of a substance) ar¢ 
important of themselves in determining the extent to which salv is reabsorbed 
the kidney or excreted in the urine. Until now, it had been thought that thi 
function was dominated by factors concerned with handling of cations (the 
positively charged parts of a substance) 

Work on the more fundamental aspects s of the problem continues to be profitabl 
Components ef the enzyme systems responsible for the transfer of active high 
energy fragments during metabolism have been isolated for study, as have thes 
fragments themselves. These studies are essential to obtain an overall under- 
standing of how muscle fibers transform chemical energy into the energy of con- 
traction. 

One study deserves special comment since it represents a rather unique approach 
to a most fundamental problem in the field of cardiovascular function. For 
many years physicians have believed that certain substances extracted from the 
heart itself have the ability to improve the effectiveness of cardiac activity when 
it is impaired because of disease. One such substance, known as myocardone, 
was studied during the past year. As with other similar extracts in the past, 
systematic study has shown it to be without any specific useful activity. On the 
other hand, chemical compounds related to digitalis have been found in anima! 
tissue. These are so-called bufo toxins, which are secreted by a gland under the 
skin of certain South American toads. These compounds of animal source have 
a rather striking effect on heart tissue and are similar in many respects to the 
digitalis preparations derived from plant sources. In the belief that these may 
be normally occurring substances and may have a function in the normal heart of 
the same general nature as digitalis, a serious and successful attempt has been 
made to develop methods for the isolation and appraisal of such substances in 
trace amounts. 


Hypertension 


Systematic studies in this field (high blood pressure) have continued. Con- 
siderable progress has been made in the study of certain chemicals normally 
present in the blood which can influence blood pressure. One of these, adrenalin, 
has been studied from the standpoint of its biosynthesis (formation by living 
tissue) in the adrenal gland. Radioactive material has been used to show the 
steps in the pathway of the normal formation of this substance to determine its 
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rate of formation and to ascertain its maximal rate of release The rat 
of adrenalin in the resting state is too low for it to have an important e 
blood pressure under this condition. However, in conditions of str 
of release in the normal adrenal gland is sufficiently high to contribute 
increased blood pressure 

In the same general field it has been possible to synthesize a compound, 
tonin, known to be present normally in the blood and liberated into the plasma 
during blood clotting. This compound is presumably important in stopping 
bleeding and may also be important in the general control and support of the 
circulation. This latter possibility exists because of the wide distribution 


this compound in organs containing smooth muscle and the finding for the first 


time of closely related chemical compounds in the inner portion (medulla) of the 
adrenal gland. These latter compounds in the adrenal medulla, together with 
a number os substances chemically related to serotonin, are currently under 
pharmacologic | study in conjunction with the Pharmacology Department of 
Emory University. 

In the study of hypotensive (blood-pressure-lowering) materials, findings 
not confirm that the tree Crataegus (hawthorn) contains such a substance. How 
ever, since Crataegus contains many different subspecies, and since the chemical 
composition of each of these depends in part upon the vil in whieh tree 
grows, the study will be continued. Crude extrs F the Indian Rauwolfis 
possess a pronounced ability to lower blood pres The effect 
these extracts is characterized by the presence a member of tl 
chemical compounds commonly ealled indoles t is for this reason 


another indole, serotonin, pr due the opposite effect namely 


| 
ao 


blood pressure, and because still other indoles are found in the 
adrenal gland, that a program of synthesis of indole compounds hs 
taken. A number of these com nds have been svnthesized a 


awaiting pharmacological study ir § on the cardiova 


Arteriosclerosis and cornonary-artery disease 


Progress was reported during 1952 in the development of 
study of fat and cholesterol metabolism which would permit a 


investigation of the metabolic disturbances which lead to or fost 
ment of atherosclerosis (the major rious form of arteriosclero 


i 
methods are chemical in nature; they have been expanded by employi: 
methods which characterize the pl Vsica tate of the fat and prot 
Using such combined methodology, some of t factors whiecl 
physical state of fatty materials in plasma have been discovered 
in the body a system consisting of at least four component part 
which would result in a marked disturbance of the movement of fat 
stream and presumably would foster the condition essential for the 
of atherosclerosis A protein in the plasma has been isolated and 
fied. This particular protein combines with heparin, an anticoas 
presence of another specific protein contained in either liver or | 
a chemical complex (called clearing factor) which has the ability 
the physi state of fat-containing molecules in the plasma. It do 
in the presence of a third protein, isolatable and partially pur 
also contained in normal plasma. The clearing factor is so-cal 
its effect upon the state of fat in the plasma, it has the ability to clear 
condition of the plasma which follows a fat meal. Of greater significs 
ever, is its ability to alter that portion of the fat which is combined 
tein in such a physical state as to foster the deposition of fat in 1 
The breaking down of this complex system into its componet 
of isolation and purification is a major step in the developme: 
edge of atherosclerosis. 
Gerontology 

Studies in this field emphasize the cardiovascular system, 
olism, endocrinology, and psychology Che emphasis of the 
to determine biochemical, physiological, and psychological c« 
describe the overall process of aging. It is t unti h inforn 
able that a truly experimental approach to 
report a progressive deterioration in many phy 
is amendable to a fair degree of measurement 
the changes noted to date are due not so m 
of the effector organ, i. e., the muse 


organ substance or some 
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Epidemiological research 

The heart-disease epidemiology study at Framingham, Mass., continued the 
investigation and evaluation of those factors which are believed to be significant 
in the development or the progression of arteriosclerotic and hypertensive heart 
disease. A random selection has been made of approximately 6,500 adults betwe« 
the ages of 30 and 59—the ages in which these heart diseases are known to develop 
The individuals in this sample group are being examined with the view to doing 
reexamination at 2-year intervals over a long period, during which all the data 
of pertinent constitutional or conditioning factors will be recorded and analyzed 
During the year, initial examinations were given to 1,011 persons, bringing th« 
total number of individuals examined to 5,112. Reexaminations will be completed 
within a few months, at which time heart-disease-prevalence rates in the sampl 
population will become available. A study of the value of the Lead I Flectro- 
cardiogram as a screening tool for the detection of heart disease has been carried 
out in a group of 2,000 volunteers. 


Biometrics research 
During the past year the Biometrics Research Section provided statistical cor 

sultation to laboratory and clinical research studies and completed the assembling 
of long-term mortality data for circulatory diseases. Outstanding accomplish- 
ments include aid to intramural laboratories in analysis of experimental data and 
solution of theoretical equations; statistical consulting service to the cooperative 
study on lipoproteins and atherosclerosis and the cooperative study on the use 
of ACTH and cortisone in rheumatic fever; analysis of heart-disease case-finding 
data based on chest X-ray examination; development of a mechanical processing 
system for epidemiological examination statistics; and compilation of selected 
morbidity and mortality data for reference and publication. 


Research projects grants 

New advances were made by heart grantees on a wide basic and clinical front 
that would not have been possible without the support provided through this 
program. The year’s progress included: the artificial heart-lung apparatus’ 
further development to the stage of successful human application; expansion of 
heart surgery to help additional types of rheumatic and congenital damages; 
new developments in blood-vessel grafts and their dramatic use to save and 
prolong lives; improvement of artificial heart valves bringing them to successful 
use; intensive probing into the development of arteriosclerosis that resulted in 
new basic knowledge, new or improved study techniques, and a nearer approach 
to tests for the early discovery of the condition and to measures to prevent or 
ameliorate it; the knowledge that the hormonals do not as yet provide the complete 
answer to rheumatic fever and that the salicylates have previously overlooked 
potentialities; the development of many new drugs and the improvement of others, 
as for example, drugs to reduce critical high blood pressure more safely, to prevent 
or stop heart arrythmias that result in many deaths, to better and more safely 
prevent blood clotting not only in coronary attacks but also in pulmonary 
embolisms; and the further development of low-sodium diets and their effective- 
ness as a definite value in hypertension. By broad areas, some of the outstanding 
accomplishments are presented below. 


Rheumatic fever 

First results of cooperative clinical studies investigating the merits of ACTH, 
cortisone, and aspirin in the treatment of rheumatic fever show that each is 
effective and that the acute symptoms usually subside with use of any of the three 
agents. Certain individual symptoms appear to be more favorably affected by 
one or another of the drugs, but no consistent pattern warrants a conclusion as 
yet as to which drug is most effective for control of the acute illness. Much data 
has been gleaned concerning the proper therapeutic dosages of the drugs which 
will be invaluable in treatment schedules for the disease.» The question of the 
comparative effectiveness of the three drugs in preventing the heart disease which 
often follows attacks of rheumatic fever cannot be answered until more time has 
elapsed. 


Arteriosclerosis 

Following up indications that large cholesterol-bearing molecules in the blood 
serum appeared to be associated with the presence of atherosclerosis in humans, 
research employing ultracentrifuge has been intensified in the attempt to reproduce 
and corroborate the earlier findings. Studies being conducted in several independ- 
ent laboratories are now well advanced. Analysis of results obtained will serve 
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evaluate the immediate and eventual u 
ontinuing work on separation of large molecu 
» of molecules, and that the combination of earlier 
lv associated with atherosclerosis than either al 
earch effort in the field of lipid-bearing molecul 
vleads. These have potentialities for development 
ts for early case finding as well as the eventua 
1 treatment method Another development 
erosis has resulted in a possible explanation of w! 
han men to hardening of the coronary arteri 


chicks have demonstrated that estrogen, a hormo of the ovari appeared 


he the influencing factor which makes females less ap levelop the 
before the menopause period It was found, however } atherosclero 
veloped in the aorta despite estrogen, indicating that st ies in this fiel 
be confined to the aorta but must include hardening of the coronar, 
Another investigator, studving the blood abnormalities of patients v ho 
vived heart attacks, has found that both of the two ms tty compons 
blood, cholesterol and phospholipids, both increased b at the chol 
more rapidly than the phospholipids Sinee th att are believed 
major role in keeping cholesterol dissolved the fin ig suggest that the 
level of the two components in the blood may be a rtant in the dev 
of arteriosclerosis as the increase in the cholesterol level itself. Wit 

the problem of arteriosclerosis centering around cholesterol. scientists 
ing basie body functions for new knowledge concerning its production, 
and destruction, 


Hypertension 


Many fundamental studies are under way seeking the basic causes of the 
hypertensive condition, and the accumulation of facts being gained in thes 
continuing investigations may ultimately provide the answer to this medical 
problem. Until greater knowledge is available, however, practical measures 
must be adopted clinically to modify the symptoms and severity of the condition 
An important advance in the development of effective blood-pressure-reducing 
agents has been the results disclosed by studies of the drug hexamet! 
Che drug offers great promise of reducing arterial pressure in patients with many 
forms of hypertension, including critical malignant type, and appears to produce 
a more complete blockade of sympathetic-nerve impulses than any other agent 
so far studied in man. ‘Two other drugs have been found which provide relief for 
certain types of high blood pressure. They are known as l-hydrazino-phthalazine 
and l-hydrazino-4-methyl-phthalazine. Following successful tests on hypertensive 
dogs, clinical application on patients revealed considerable sustained action in 
lowering blood pressure in hypertension of nervous origin, but little effeet was 
seen in hypertension associated with the kidney 


onium 


Heart surgery 

A number of advances were made in cardiovascular surgical techniques which 
promise to reduce further the death toll from congenital defects and damaged 
heart valves and membranes. A plastic disk or button has been developed which 
has been successfully used in dogs to repair holes in the heart wall Another 
brilliant development has been a technique for widening the constricted aortic 
valve which occurs in the condition ealled aortic stenosis. This new operation 
has been successfully used on human patients An additional method for surgical 
treatment of an impaired aortic valve has been the development of a plastic 
artificial valve to the stage of readiness for human use. Another recent important 
advance has been the technique of using a plastic tube to shunt blood during 
operations for grafting of blood vessels. The year marked an event of historic 
significance in that the first use of a mechanical heart on a human patient was 
made, successfully carrying the circulation for a considerable period. Several 
types of artificial heart-lung machines are in advanced stages of development, 
and, with their continued improvement, it is anticipated that a dependable and 
satisfactory instrument for clinical use wiil result in the foreseeable future. The 
general availability of such an instrument would make possible much heart and 
other surgery which cannot now be undertaken 

Research fellowships awards.—These have added high-caliber researchers to the 
pool of professional talent at a time when there is a critical need and demand for 
such skilled people. Ninety-nine fellowships were awarded to individuals at 
various levels of their development—taking into consideration outstanding work 


} 
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records, shortage fields of investigations, and ‘“‘dry’”’ geographical areas where 
research might be stimulated. The term ‘‘National Heart Institute Researc!} 
Fellow” is a familiar footnote to articles published in professional journals, 
These articles reflect benefits not only in research training but also additions to 
knowledge in the cardiovascular field which have come from the work done by 
these fellowship holders as a part of their training. 


PUBLIC 





HEALTH 


Grants-in-aid and technical assistance to the States 


These funds and activities resulted in an expanding public-health application 
of newer knowledges and techniques. Closer relationships grew between mor 
health departments, heart associations, medical societies, and other health and 
welfare agencies; additional professional education and training ensued; and 
organizational structures and practical ways to implement the heart diseas 
aspects of community health programs were further developed. 


Professional education, including refresher courses for physicians and for 
nurses and other public health personnel, received major emphasis. Many States 


provided seminars, courses, and consultation clinics for physicians. Also among 
developments in this field was the introduction of a new bimonthly professional 
publication, The Heart Bulletin, designed solely to bring useful, up-to-date 
cardiovascular information to the physician in general practice. With the 
States, the National Heart Institute, Public Health Service, and the America: 
Heart Association and its affiliates cooperated in the planning, establishment, 
and dissemination of the publication, which began March 1952. Over 60,000 
copies per issue are distributed to physicians through health departments, heart 
associations, and medical societies in 35 States and Territories. Nursing insti- 
tutes, courses, and inservice education programs were carried on in many States 
and areas, in a number of which consultant participation by staff was provided 
Educational materials for nurses were prepared and distributed. 

Demonstration of, and making available, effective techniques for practical 
application in the control of heart disease was a major accomplishment, as the 
following indicates. 

Emphasis was placed upon local continuation and national evaluation and 
utilization of the various programs that had been developed in a community 
heart demonstration at Newton, Mass. These included a physician lecture 
course, a rheumatic-fever-prevention program, a screening program, a nutrition 
program, and a program for the prevention of subacute bacterial endocarditis 
In another demonstration, in Charleston, 8S. C., emphasis has been on screening 
for heart disease. Approximately 2,000 persons were screened, and the results 
and techniques are being evaluated. Other aspects of the program developed 
were: nutrition services for cardiac patients, public-health nursing services, 
training of school physicians in the rheumatic-fever clinic preliminary to the 
development of a community rheumatic-fever program; and a start toward a 
rehabilitation program for cardiac patients in cooperation with the local depart- 
ment of vocational rehabilitation and the cardiac clinic of the medical school. 

tefresher training of technicians in prothrombin determinations was carried 
on in cooperation with the State health departments, State heart associations, and 
pathologists in seven States. This program has helped to provide safer use of 
anticoagulants which under proper circumstances, with the physician able to 
regulate dosage on the basis of accurate prothrombin determinations, are life- 
saving and lifeprolonging. 

In the field of cardiac rehabilitation, a project was outlined to study methods 
of evaluating the work capacity of persons with heart disease, and of the work 
requirements of jobs. In an area of significance to the Nation’s manpower needs, 
approval of the National Headquarters of Selective Service was obtained for the 
referral of persons rejected for cardiovascular defects to their personal physicians 
for advice or care as needed. The implementation of this is being urged in the 
States. 

Developing public-health interest in the prevention of rheumatic fever and 
rheumatic heart disease accentuated needs and program planning in this area 
Encouragement has been lent to the belief that such preventive programs can be 
successful by a number of studies, including one carried on as part of the Newton, 
Mass., demonstration program, where community groups worked together to 
develop and carry on a still-continuing program for the prevention of rheumatic 
fever in families. National, State, and local agencies concerned are teaming 
together to detelop further these preventive aspects as a significant phase of 
rheumatic-fever work in community health programs. 
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Clinical traineeships 

Specialized training in cardiology for 15 q ialified young physicians was provided 
Since this program began 109 physici ians have completed. their training and gone 
out to practice or teach. For example, a traineeship enabled one 33-year-old 
physician to spend 18 months in special cardiovascular training. He was made 
a junior staff member of the cardiology department of a hospital and recently 
has been appointed assistant professor of medicine at a southeastern State uni- 
versity. Another received clinical experience in rheumatic fever and general 
cardiology services with experts in two hospitals and entered private swagtion in 


connection with a hospital and medical school. 


Teaching grants 

Forty-nine cardiovascular teaching grants were made to medical schools and 
helped to sharpen the focus of undergraduate medical education on the cardiovas 
cular system. In 31 schools coordinators for heart program were appointed to 
effect this. The quality of cardiovascular education was improved by the schools 
in development of teaching aids, as for example: Recordings of guest lectures; 
organization of special seminars; publishing specific heart materials for use within 
the schools; and new audiovisual activities through the Association of American 
Medical Schools. Increase in the use of o1 itpa atient de ‘partments for clinical 
instruction in the heart diseases through use of teaching grants was indicated by 
22 schools, and actual establishment of new cardiac clinics was enabled in some 
schools. Heart-teaching grants have had a catalytic effect within the medical 
schools, stimulating the faculty in other basic sciences, bringing about a reexam- 
ination of the entire medical school curriculum, and making possible new team 
relationships and arrangements of staff time. 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


To reduce mental illness and promote mental health, the National Institute of 
Mental Health has been conducting a comprehensive attack aimed at three major 
objectives. One objective is the me i of the nature of mental illness, its 
causes and treatment, in order to help those who are ana ady ill, and to keep others 
from ever becoming ill. The second objective is to find ways to put into imme- 
diate, practical use the knowledge being made available. The third objective is 
to relieve the acute shortage of mental-health personnel. In working toward these 
three goals, the Institute is conducting programs to develop research, training, and 
community services. Its programs represent a Federal endeavor to reduce the 
vast cost of mental and emotional disorders—the $500 million expense of main- 
taining State mental hospitals, the hundreds of millions of dolllars that go down the 
drain as lost wages or lost productivity, and the needless suffering inflicted on 
hundreds of thousands of Americans and their families. 

Although the mental-health sciences are relatively new disciplines, and thx 
national mental health program is but 5 years old, it can already be reported that 
steady gains have been made. 

Research 

In moving toward the first objective—knowledge about mental illness—th« 
research tools and techniques which have proved rewarding in other fields of sciet 
are being employed. Research is being directed, not only to developing basi 
knowledge which may be put to work in the hospital and clinic, but also to explor- 
ing the vast area which encompasses human behavior in order to find basic prem- 
ises from which new avenues of approach to the mental-health problem may lead 
To prove the unknown or little known and develop new knowledge, the National 
Institute of Mental Health conducts research in its own laboratories and admin- 
isters grants to support research projects outside the Government. The 
tute’s facilities for conducting its own laboratory research will be greatly improved 
and expanded, and facilities for clinical research will become available with the 
opening of the Clinical Center in Bethesda, Md. in 1953. 

Schizophrenia 

This disease, which may be responsible for a greater cost to the Nation than all! 
other diseases combined, is a dominant research interest of the Institute [ts 
basic cause is still unknown and may represent biochemical or physiological de- 
fects in the constitution of the individual. On the other hand some investigators 
maintain that the past experience of the individual plays an important role in 
initiating or aggravating the disease. Studies now in progress by NIMH grantees 
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have contributed important information which seems to clarify some of the prob- 
lems of the disease’s origin. 

It has been established that the adrenal gland, of recent and widespread interest 
in connection with many other diseases, is significantly abnormal in schizo- 
phrenia. This abnormality consists of a marked change in the pattern of hormones 
which it produces, and an inability to respond normally to the administration of 
ACTH (its specific stimulating hormone) or to standardized situations of stress 
simulating those of normal everyday life. This information, coupled with th 
known injurious effects of some adrenal hormones on mental activity, suggests 
that this adrenal abnormality may be a basic cause of schizophrenia; it is equally 
possible, however, that the adrenal disturbance may be secondary to an even 
more basic defect. Evidence is being accumulated which may answer this further 
question. 

On a more basic level are studies dealing with the physiological interrelation 
ships to be found in the cerebral cortex. An understanding of the physiology of 
normal thinking is fundamental to a comprehension of the mechanisms of abnormal! 
thinking. Evidence at present indicates that in the cerebral cortex reside many of 
the faculties of the thinking process, and studies are now in progress aimed at 
discovering the relationships between important biochemical constituents and the 
electrical activity of the cerebral cortex. Recent evidence which indicates that 
there are abnormalities in the electrical patterns of the brain in schizophrenia 
gives increasing importance to these factors. 

Drug addiction 


The Institute’s Addiction Research Center, operated in connection with the 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky., continued its studies on the 
addictability of various drugs, and the psychiatric and social problems of addiction. 
A recently discovered drug, n-ally!normorphine, is apparently able to displace 
morphine and other narcotics from their site of action in the living organism 
It has been discovered that this substance is of life-saving value in acute poisoning 
from morphine and similar agents; it is currently being employed as the first 
specific antidote for narcotic drugs. Its use in the treatment of chronic addiction 
is possible, although not yet established. In addition, scientists of this Institute 
have found this substance, in minute dosage, is capable of producing a sudden 
withdrawal of narcotic material from the body of addicts with production of 
characteristic withdrawal symptoms. This has proved of value in the diagnosis 
of narcotic addiction in suspected individuals. 

This center has continued its invaluable research into the pain relieving prop- 
erties and addiction liability of many new and synthetic drugs developed as 
substitutes for opium derivatives. In the past year more than a dozen such 
drugs have been carefully evaluated. Although no completely nonaddictive 
substitution for morphine or codeine has yet been produced, the discovery of 
several synthetic compounds with considerably less addiction liability and equiv- 
alent potency suggests the possibility of rendering this country completely inde- 
pendent of opium importation and considerably more free of narcotic addiction 
within a relatively short time. 

Studies at Lexington have shown for the first time that narcotic drugs achieve 
their relief of pain not by a direct action on any of the pathways involved in pain 
perception but by an action on psychological factors, such as fear and anxiety, 
associated with pain. This information represents an important clue to an under- 
standing of the mechanism of pain relief and offers a definitive goal in the search 
for newer and better pain relieving agents. 

Research recently inaugurated by this Institute has brought to light several 
new and significant results, pertaining to the mechanism of drug addiction. 
The discovery has been made that tolerance and addiction can be produced in 
the spinal cord alone (isolated from the brain), and that this addicted organ 
displays characteristic withdrawal effects under the action of n-allylnor-morphine. 
This important evidence demonstrates that addiction to morphine and similar 
agents is an effect participated in by the most primitive type of nervous organiza- 
tion and is not a social or psychological phenomenon residing entirely in the higher 
centers of the nervous system. This finding makes more likely the discovery 
of the exact nature of drug addiction and its effective prevention and treatment 
in the foreseeable future. 

Biochemical studies on addiction to opiates and barbiturates have demon- 
strated the involvement of the pituitary and adrenal glands during the with- 
drawal phenomenon. The absence of other significant findings in the blood 


stream points to a disturbance in intracellular enzyme systems. Work in the 
latter field has been initiated. 
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Because of the reported increase and resulting interest in juvenile drug addic- 
tion, plans for research in this field were completed, and intensive work with 
newly admitted adolescents was carried on during the latter half of the year. 
These studies make it clear that many young addicts have some degree of physical 
dependence on opiate drugs, and that they also have significant personality 
aberrations. Grants to projects in two large cities are making it possible to 
study further the environmental factors contributing to youthful addiction. 


Other diseases of the brain and spinal cord 


Basic research in other fields has not been neglected, During the past year a 
group of grantees has recently begun active research upon reflex activity in the 
spinal cord, These reflexes are the most basic organizational unit in the nervous 
system and disturbances in them are at the root of many of the symptoms of 
poliomyelitis, multiple sclerosis, hemiplegia, and a variety of nervous diseases. 
At the other end of the scale, another team is studying the motor cortex and other 
parts of the brain involved in organized movements, malfunction of which is 
associated with epilepsy and many types of spasticity. It was this team which 
3 years ago caused a major revision in the theories, then accepted, of the relation- 
ship of the cerebral cortex to motor activity. .NIMH/’s current interest is in the 
factors precipitating or modifying progressive depression or acceleration in 
cortical activity, phenomena of basic importance in cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and 
in the clinical interpretation of the electroencephalogram, 

The lack of hospital facilities has precluded any extensive clinical program. 
A small project on psychiatric aspects of epilepsy is under way in collaboration 
with the Army Post Graduate Medical School. 

Development of new techniques 

Recognizing that scientific progress frequently depends upon the discovery of 
new approaches and the development of new scientific tools, this Institute has 
fostered research designed to provide improved methods of attack on old problems. 

A collaborative unit in endocrinology has devised a technique for the perfusion 
of the adrenal and other endocrine glands freshly removed from animals making 
possible ee advances in the study of these important organs, their metabo- 
lism and the biochemical processes involved in the syntheses of their various 
hormones. Other research currently being pursued includes (1) the development 
of techniques for the study of the circulation and metabolism of localized parts of 
the brain during life and without disturbance of their normal function; (2) im- 
provement in the form and construction of microelectrodes, needles small enough 
to be directed without damage into living nerve cells from which records may be 
taken of electrical activity under a variety of experimental conditions; (3) a 
means for the scientific study of the form of verbal communication, its classifica- 
tion and correlation with personality, mental state, or disease; (4) the develop- 
ment of methods for producing experimental epilepsy in animals as a means of 
studying the precipitating factors and evaluating various therapeutic procedures; 
(5) elaboration of a technique for continuously altering the chemical composition 
of the fluid surrounding the cerebral cortex without damage to its structure. 


Environmental studies 


More than ever before there has recently developed an appreciation of the 
part which environment plays in mental health and mental illness. During the 
year, a new laboratory of socio-environmental studies was established within 
the Institute to conduct research in this field. It has made arrangements to 
conduct a study of mental illness among families in Hagerstown, Md., a city on 
which valuable information from previous Public Health Service studies is 
available. 

Research grants 

In the past year, 132 projects received support through research grants from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. These projects covered a wide range: 
anatomy, biochemistry, and physiology of the nervous system; normal child 
development; distribution, frecuency, and genetics of mental illness; psychological 
processes; cause, diagnosis, and symptoms of various mental and emotional dis- 
orders; evaluations of methods of prevention and treatment and the relationships, 
between social stress and mental illness. 

The differentiation of patients with mental changes due to organic brain 
disorders from normal, psychotic, or psychoneurotie patients has always been 
difficult, particularly when gross signs of neurological disorder are absent. 
Recently Dr. Morris Bender and his associates at the New York University College 
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of Medicine, supported by a National Institute of Mental Health research gra 
developed a simple test of touch perception, the face-hand test, which has revealed 
characteristic behavior patterns in schizophrenia and hysteria, and has proved 
to be useful in reeognizing mental changes due to organic brain disorder. [or 
the physician, this test represents a new tool which will be of use in the early 
differentiation of organic brain disorder from other mental disorders, there}, 
making it possible to take quicker and more appropriate therapeutic measures 

A second report has appeared on the investigations of psychosurgery carried o1 

by the Columbia Greystone Associates, a group of medical scientists and clinicia 
for Columbia University’s College of Physicians and Surgeons and the New Jersey 
State Hospital at Greystone Park, who have been assisted by research grant 
from the National Institute of Mental Health. The first report dealt with 
investigation of the biologic, psychologic, and psychiatric aspects of psychosurgery 
particularly the operation known as topectomy, as applied to psychiatric patients, 
and concluded that, although it was possible to return a substantial number of 
institutionalized mental patients to their home environments, the exact role and 
mechanism of the operative procedures could not. be determined. In the seeond 
study several other less commonly employed psychosurgical procedures, notably 
cortical venous ligation and thermocoagulation, were utilized in an effort to de- 
termine any biologic, psychologic, and psychiatric alterations which might be 
produced. New test procedures were also employed and the biologic aspects 
of transorbital lobotomy were explored. In addition, this study also concerned 
itself with the influence of the social environment on the postoperative adjustm« 
of psychosurgical patients. Although psychosurgery is now being widely used 

a method of treatment for psychiatric patients, its value and the rationale f 
its use are still unsettled. Detailed studies such as this are clarifying the ma 
problems which psychosurgery presents as a method of therapy, as well as ec 
tributing basic information on brain mechanisms. 

The third research co.ference on psychosurgery sponsored by the Institute was 
also held in 1952 and the proceedings are now being published, as were those of 
the first 2 conferences. ‘These conferences have served to bring together the 
many specialists working in the field of psychosurgery, so that the present status 
of psychosurgery could be evaluated, outstanding problems clarified, and plans for 
further studies made, 

The role of communication in human life has received increased attention i 
recent. years. One of the foremost contributors in this field has been Dr. Jurgen 
Ruesch, of the University of California School of Medicine. With the aid of a 
grant from the Institute, Dr, Ruesch has studied the part communication plays i: 
human relations, in mental disease, and in the methods of psychotherapy whic! 
the psychiatrist uses, He has explored methods whereby communication may b« 
assessed, in both normal and mentally ill patients. Over 100 tests have been either 
newly invented or adapted from existing procedures; disturbances in communica- 
tion which occur in states of anxiety and in certain types of psychosomatic disor 
ders have been studied. The nature of the social interactions which go on between 
persons and groups, between doctor and patient have been defined; and the role of 
nonverbal communication in psychiatry has been clarified. Dr. Ruesch is plan- 
ning to use these tests to appraise the methods of and distortions in communica- 
tion in psychiatric patients as a basis for determing the nature and value of psychi- 
atric therapy and the nature and extent of improvement which occurs, 

The breakdown of the control system in childhood often produces hyperaggres- 
sive behavior which is severe enough to require clinical treatment. Dr, Fritz 
Redl, of Wayne University, has studied the functions of reality testing and impulse 
control in children, and has delineated over 20 types of breakdown of controls and 
over 30 types of delinquent defenses used by children to bolster their antisocial 
tendencies. Utilizing this knowledge, he has developed techniques for treating 
these disturbances, as well as for helping the normal child develop adequate self- 
control. Dr. Redl’s studies suggest that much can be accomplished by treating 
children’s problems as they emerge in daily life situations and that such clinical 

exploitation of life events can sometimes be effective where verbal counseling 
alone does not produce results. Varying methods of interviewing techniques and 
ways in which conflict situations in the lives of children can be utilized for their 
support have been develop: d and are reported in two books which appeared this 
year, Children Who Hate and Controls from Within. Dr, Redl’s studies have also 
been supported by an Institute research grant. 

Besides awarding such grants to experienced investigators, the Institute enables 
young scientists to get further research training in the fields of psychiatry, neurol- 
ogy, neurophysiology, biochemistry, and psychology, through a system of fellow- 
ship awards. Last year 74 of these fellowships were granted. 
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Progress in biometrics 

Several projects are underway to provide more meaningful and uniform data of 
value in better understanding mental illnesses, their treatment, and their preven- 
tion. The Institute sponsored the second annual conference of mental hospital 
administrators and statisticians from the 11 States which comprise a model 
reporting area for mental hospital statistics. Some States reported that they had 
developed central reporting of therapy data and were making longitudinal studies 
of first admissions. The conference recommended that States adopt uniform 
definitions of resident patients and first admissions, in order to make State-by- 
State comparisons more valid. Five States in the area started longitudinal 
studies of first admissions in cooperation with the Institute—studies which would 
provide the first uniform data of this type on State systems. Efforts were also 
made to work out suitable forms which clinies might use in reporting their case- 


loads. 
During the year, the Institute made a survey of services and treatment facilitic 
available to ment: al patients throughout the United States. Another survey on 


the extent of the use of psychosurgery in this country was conducted under the 


auspices of the conference of psychosurgery 


Putting knowledge to use 

Thus the efforts to find the cause and the nature of mental illness, and its 
yrevention and treatment, have engaged the efforts of the Institute seientists in 
many fields, working closely with scientists in other organizations. This knowl- 
edge is needed to speed the campaign against mental illness. But ways must be 
developed to put this knowledge into practical, immediate use—to take it to the 
people, so to speak—if the Institute is to reach its second objective. 

Special efforts in mass therapy being made around the country demonstrate 
that, when present-day knowledge is properly and vigorously applied, great gains 
are being made in conquering mental illness. Such efforts, of course, call for 
sufficient personnel. Today the training of personnel pays off in mental health 
as well as in dollars and cents. 


Need to train personnel 

However, if we are to put this knowledge to use, so as to reduce suffering and 
cut expenses, we must at the same time keep moving toward our third objective, 
which means doing something about the acute shortage of mental health personnel. 
The National Institute of Mental Health is making efforts in this direction, through 
its aid to mental health training programs. In 1952, 175 grants were made to 
universities, medical schools, and other training centers to help them expand 
professional training in the mental health specialties—psychiatry, clinical psy- 
chology, psychiatric social work, psychiatric nursing, and public mental health 
During ‘the year, grants went to 42 of the Nation’s medical schools to help them 
further develop undergraduate orientation of future doctors in mental health 
concepts. In addition, 692 stipends were made available to individual graduate 
students to help them finance their training in the mental health disciplines 

The Institute also makes grants to support conferences, both national and 
regional in scope, which deal with the development of better training methods. 
In 1952 it supported 3 conferences for State vocational rehabilitation counselors 
on rehabilitating the mentally ill; 1 on subjects which should be ineluded in mental 
health training of public he alth workers; 1 on residency training in psychiatry, 
under the auspices of the American Psychiatrie Association and the Association of 
American Medical Colleges; and an alcoholism conference, chiefly for public 


health personnel. 


Community services 

Although the grants-to-States funds for mental health services were the same 
in 1952 as in 1951, services were made available to more people in 1952 because 
of some increase in State, local, and private funds. The availability of Federal 
grants and consultation from the regional offices resulted in services which war- 
ranted additional State and loca! appropriations. In 1952, the $3,100,000 of 
Federal grants was matched by $9 million of State, local, and private funds. The 
total $12,100,000 for community services is 2 percent of the amount spent by the 
State and Federal Governments each year to provide hospital care for the mentally 
ill. 

The States used Federal funds to improve existing community services and to 
introduce new services such as clinics or educational activities into their programs 
or into new locations. As the States appropriated additional funds or required 
additional local funds, Federal funds were then used to launch other projects, 
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Progress in establishing and improving services was directly related to consulta 
tion by regional office personnel on whom States placed great reliance for program 
advice and review. 

Three hundred and ten full- or part-time clinics in 47 States and Territori 
received part of their support in 1952 from grant-in-aid funds. These clinics 
provided diagnostic and treatment services for about 100,000 persons. A much 
larger number of people were served by clinic staffs through consultation with 
such community agencies as health departments, schools, and welfare services 


Enlisting other professions 


Since the supply of trained psychiatric personne! is still insufficient to meet t! 
needs, other professional personnel are rapidly being trained to make use of mental 
health concepts and new knowledge in dealing with people in trouble. Last vear, 
Institute staff members participated in over 200 mental health training confe: 
ences for public health, welfare, educational, and vocational rehabilitation per- 
sonnel. Consultation on mental-health education by a trained health educator 
was made available to States for the first time. 

Joint activity of the staffs of the National Institute of Mental Health and the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has resulted in a sharp increase in rehabilita- 
tion services for patients discharged from mental hospitals in Georgia, Illinois, 
Maryland, Michigan, Montana, North Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia 

At the mental health clinic in Prince Georges County, Md., the Institute is 
working with the Maryland Health Department to demonstrate the use of the 
newest knowledge in providing services to the county and its people and the value 
of working closely with other agencies. Among the demonstration projects 
carried on that have nationwide significance are the development of techniques 
to identify maladjusted school children; methods to handle the problem that 
plagues all clinies—the long waiting list; methods of supplying consultative ser- 
vices to community agencies; and the much needed development of a mode! 


record system for clinics that will permit evaluation of services and collection of 
meaningful statistics. 


Special services 


In order that their own State mental hospitals might not be found lacking in 
making best use of the latest mental health knowledge being developed, governors 
have frequently called on the National Institute of Mental Health to assay the 
facilities and services of their State institutions. Last year, complete surveys 
were made of 13 mental hospitals and schools for mental defectives in Florida, 
Kansas, Kentucky, and Montana, and consultation on special problems was 
provided to hospitals in California, Oregon, Virginia, and Vermont. Technical 
advice was also given to the Council of State Governments on a study of State 
mental hospitals. 

The psychiatrist and clinical psychologist, who are assigned by the Institute 
to the District of Columbia juvenile court, last year provided diagnostic and 
treatment services for 153 children and parents, and helped train court personnel 
in clinical psychology. 


Meeting 1952 problems 


Mental health implications were to be found in many of the problems which 
confronted the Nation in 1952. The National Institute of Mental Health worked 
with the States and other Federal agencies to find the best means to attack these 
oroblems, making use of the latest knowledge and techniques in mental health. 

here was, for example, the problem of drug addiction, which alarmed many 
communities in the Nation. he Institute worked closely with other constituent 
units within the Federal Security Agency to develop suggestions which commu- 
nities might use in assessing and taking action on their own local drug addiction 
problems. The Institute’s mental health consultants, stationed in the Federal 
Security Agency regional offices, also provided consultation to States and com- 
munities on their narcotics problems and helped allay local fears. To meet the 
needs of private physicians, the Institute published What to Know About Drug 
Addiction, based on an article by the Director of the Lexington, Ky., Addiction 
Research Center. 

In rehabilitation of the mentally ill, the Institute has been compiling and 
appraising all authoritative literature on the subject in order that immediate use 
may be made of the best knowledge available. A special grant was recently 
awarded to Boston State Hospital for a study of the place of rehabilitation in the 
mental hospital and the best. ways in which hospital workers may be trained to 
render these services. The Institute is also working closely with the Office of 
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Vocational Rehabilitation to develop methods to help people with emotional 
disorders get and hold self-supporting jobs. 

Staff members of the Institute have also been studying the problems of 
alcoholism, in order to determine ways in which help might be provided. As 
mentioned before, a training conference for public health workers in problems of 
alcoholism was held in Denver, Colo. The Institute has awarded a grant to the 
Yale Center for Studies in Alcoholism, for a survey of existing treatment and 
research programs in alcoholism. Results of the survey will soon be published. 
To meet the growing popular demand for more information about alcoholism, 
the Institute published a pamphlet, What You Should Know About Alcoholism, 
which is being widely circulated by church groups, State health departments, 
clinics, and other organizations, 

Other problems to which the Institute has been devoting special attention are 
the aging process, mental deficiency, industrial mental health, and juvenile 
delinquency. !n the area of aging, for example, the Institute published Looking 
Forward to the Later Years, a pamphlet which discusses the problems of the 
older person, 

Need for mass survey methods 

In order to identify emotional disorders and incipient mental illness as early 
as possible so that practical use could be made at once of the knowledge at hand, 
it is necessary to develop mass screening methods, such as’ have been used so 
successfully in fighting other diseases. Under a special grant from the Institute, 
the initial phases of this search have been completed at the University of Illinois. 

The National Institute of Mental Health also conducted educational activities 
so that not only the professions but also the entire public might acquire the latest 
knowledge in mental health and learn how it could be applied to their jobs, their 
families, and their own lives. Assistance has been given to the editorial staffs of 
national magazines to provide them with material on mental health for articles 
which their readers request. Staff members of the Institute speak before both 
professional and public groups, and appear on numerous radio and television 
programs, in order to meet the popular demand for more information about 
mental health. 

Again this vear, the Institute joined with the National Association for Mental 
Health in sponsoring National Mental Health Week, May 4to 10. Through the 
courtesy of three of the major radio networks, half-hour periods were given over 
to dramatic presentations of the value of research, training, and community 
mental health services. Well-known actors contributed their talents to each of 
these broadcasts. 

The problem of conquering mental illness is immense. As a comparatively new 
branch of medical science, there must be long continued study and experimentation 


before practical ways are found to cure most of the mentally ill and, even more 
important, keep people from getting mental disorders in the first place. As this 
new body of knowledge grows, the Institute continues in its efforts to help develop 
the needed mental health personnel and to help the States develop local community 
programs, so that the newest techniques of prevention and treatment may be 


made available to all. 
RECENT PROGRESS 


Dr. Sesrett. Let me cite several examples of recent progress; 
A scientist in the Arthritis Institute a few weeks ago announced the 
successful isolation of an important B vitamin. Scientists in the 
Heart Institute recently found a complex system of proteins which 
apparently control deposits of fat on the arterial walls, causing 
atherosclerosis—the most common form of hardening of the arteries. 

Senator Tay. Was that disease called by a different name at one 
time or another? 

Dr. Sespreu. Arteriosclerosis I guess would be the commonest 
name for an advanced for of it. It is usually called hardening of the 
arteries in common terminology. 

Senator Ture. That is the terminology which I am familiar with. 

Dr. SesreE.u. Scientists in the Cancer Institute have just reported 
a method for protecting experimental animals against radiation injury. 
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Scientists in two institutes have reported promising results from th¢ 
use of Daraprim in combination with a folic acid antagonist to inhibit 
the disease, leukemia, or cancer of the blood. Daraprim, in turn, has 
been found by other NIH scientists to be an effective antimalarial 
drug. 


The various directors of the institutes will cite other instances as 
they testify. 












CLINICAL RESEARCH 





These are laboratory studies. But with the increased emphasis on 
research against the chronic diseases, it became evident that there 
was—at the National Institutes of Health, as elsewhere in the medical 
research world—an urgent need for the integration of laboratory with 
clinical research facilities. In order to achieve the best results, 
research workers must be able to pursue their investigations beyond 
the chemical laboratory and the experimental animal, to include the 
study and observation of disease in humans. Conversely, observa- 
tions on patients must be taken to the laboratory for evaluation. 

This need was not so acute in the study of the epidemic diseases. 
With them, it was possible to go into the affected areas and observe 
patients in their homes and communities. With diseases such as 
cancer, arthritis, or cerebral palsy, however, the observation of patients 
must be under controlled cooditions, and over long periods of time. 

As long ago as 1911, the Surgeon General expressed in his annual 
report to Congress the wish that the Public Health Service’s Hygienic 
Laboratory (as NIH was then called) might have “‘a hospital attached 
to the laboratory to which patients suffering from a particular disease 
which it is desired to study could be admitted, so that the cases could 
be studied throughout all stages of the disease.”’ But it was not until 
1947, under the 80th C ongress, that a clinical research facility at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda was finally authorized. 
This structure, named the Clinical Center, is now virtually completed 
and ready for research use. 





















CLINICAL CENTER NEARING COMPLETION 
















Senator Ture. Doctor, last year we allowed funds sufficient to 
enable you to open the Clinical Center in April and to operate it 
for nearly 3 months, but the center was not opened in April, and | 
understand it will be opened on or about July 1. To what use then 
have the funds been put which you assured us last year would be 
used to open and operate the center for several months? It is not 
my intention to be critical, sir, but if in the event the question is 
asked on the floor or asked of us in full committee we would not be 
in a position to give answer, and it might just complicate the allow- 
ance for this item in the appropriations bill. 

Mr. SrepHens. May I help you on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Tuy. I hope you can. 

Mr. Srepuens. There were funds included in most of the Institutes 
for the implementation of the Clinical Center beginning in April. 
After a careful study of the public health officials, Bureau of the 
Budget, and Health Department, there has been something over 
$1 million; I do not recall the exact figures of those funds, but it was 
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put in the budgetary reserve, and they will not be used. It is over 
$1.2 million distributed as follows: 

Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health _. $419, 000 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute 293, 000 
Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute 380, 000 
Mental health activities 161, 000 
Dental health activities 19, 000 


‘ie : 1, 272, 000 


Senator Ture. When do you intend to unfreeze them? 

Mr. Steruens. They will revert to the Treasury. 

Senator Turn. In other words, why did you not use them? That 
is the question | want to be certain as to why they were not used 
so that we can defend ourselves if they were not used. 

Mr. Srepuens. [| think Dr. Sebrell can give you the best details 
on the delay in opening. 

Dr. Seprety. Mr. Chairman, the delay in opening from April 
July, of course, results in some savings. Those savings we are not 
able, at this moment, to exactly calculate. 

Senator Tuyr. Was it the action of the Budget Bureau, or was it 
your inability to get yourselves organized to an extent that you could 
open it? I am just seeking for information, Doctor, which will help 
us when we get either in full committee or when this item is out on 
the floor for discussion. 


FREEZE ON EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Dr. Seprecy. We would have opened the Clinical Center in April 
had it not been for the freeze on employment of personnel. We were 
just at the point where we were preparing to employ the necessary 
people to get the facility going. They were required people such as 
nurses, building-maintenance men, food service, cooks, all the neces- 
sary people that are required by an operation such as the Clinical 
Center. We do not have them at Bethesda; it meant new employ- 
ment. We could not employ them. Therefore, we could not open 
until we could arrange to get the necessary people. 

Now, since this is a new facility we cannot open the day we employ 
the people. They are new employees, it takes time to find them 
It required a matter of 60 days from the time the freeze was lifted 
until we could employ the people, get them on the job, get them 
trained so it would be safe for them to renee sick people. 

Senator Toye. But you do expect by the early part of July that 
you will have it open? 

Dr. Sesretyt. We expect to have patients by the 6th of July. I 
say the 6th of July because the 6th of July falls on the first Monday 
following the Fourth of July, and it probably is not very feasible or 
economical to open just before the holiday. So we shall probably 
admit the first patients on the day of this first Monday, the 6th of 
July. We see nothing now, unless it be some unexpected emergency 
of large nature, that could interfere with that. 

There were expenses, of course, in taking over the building. Even 
though we have no patients in it, we have to assume the maintenance 
of the building in order to get it ready and the savings will amount 
to at least $610,000. The savings will probably be greater than that. 

Senator Ture. Proceed. 
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CLINICAL CENTER FUNCTION 


Dr. Srsrevu. The Clinical Center is a combination laboratory and 
500-bed research hospital. It has been designed and constructed wit}, 
the greatest of care to provide specialized opportunities for integrated 
research—in which the laboratory scientist, the clinical researcher, 
the clinician, and their many supporting personnel work as teams. 

The Clinical Center is not another new research program in itself. 
Rather it is a resource, a central service to facilitate research programs 
by providing for patients and by giving them the best possible care 
while they are under study. 

You may be interested to know some of the plans for Clinical 
Center operation. The patients will be referred by physicians and 
chosen on the basis of the relevance of their disease condition to the 
research problems under study at NIH. Medical schools, hospitals, 
and practicing physicians will not only refer patients for study, but 
through consultation, followup treatment, and observation—will 
actively participate in these studies. 

The Clinical Center facilities will be open to distinguished visiting 
scientists for collaborative or independent studies. ‘The Center wil! 

rovide space for elements of the research programs of all seven 
nstitutes of the National Institutes of Health, with patient bed 
allocations varying according to their needs. It will draw upon the 
medical profession in the greater Washington area for consultants. 
In every way possible, it is being planned to contribute to the advance- 
ment of medical science on a national scale in close cooperation with 
the medical profession. 

Senator Taye. Doctor, I think the record should show the estimated 
cost of the operation of the center for the next fiscal year. The sub- 
committee was supplied some time ago a table purporting to show 
the total cost. I wish you would place a revised statement in the 
record at this point. 

I might say that the table we have was made January 21, 1953, 
and indicated that the total cost would be $6,686,500, broken down 
by activities by the various institutes. So, such a revised table, 
Doctor, would be helpful to us at this point in our record and in your 
statement. 

Dr. Sesprevi. We will be very glad to submit that for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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INTEREST OF RESEARCH WORLD IN CENTER 





Dr. Sesprett. The Public Health Service and, indeed, the whole 
of the medical research world has great hopes for the Clinical Center 
It is a facility which will give our scientists the space, tools, resources, 
and intellectual and organizational climate to achieve maximum 
productivity in the search for new knowledge to combat disease in man 

Some of the key staff, much of the equipment, and all of the plans 
are ready for the Clinical Center to open. We hope to bring patients 
into the Center in the near future and gradually build up to full 
occupancy over a period of years. 


CAFETERIA 





Senator Toye. Doctor, I also note that the estimates for 1954 
contain a proviso to authorize the operation of a cafeteria in NIH 
and the receipts therefrom to be credited to this appropriation. | 
think we should have some assurance that the cafeteria to serve the 
employees and the visitors will not be subsidized by the Government 
and will be self-sustaining. Perhaps the proviso should be amended 
to stipulate that it must be operated on a self-sustaining basis. | 
just want to bring that out in the record here, Doctor. 

Dr. Sesrevyi. Yes, Mr. Chairman. The cafeteria will be charged 
with all additional costs. 

With the opening of the Clinical Center, a cafeteria will be opened in 
the Clinical Center Building. The cafeteria shares the kitchen con- 
structed for feeding patients, and personnel in the kitchen will 
preparing food for patients and for employees and visitors patronizing 
the cafeteria. This common kitchen arrangement avoids duplication 
of facilities and personnel. All meals served in the cafeteria will be 
sold for cash. Patient meals are served on the patient floors. 

Prices of meals are to be established at a level which will return to 
the appropriation all additional costs incurred by the Government 
because of feeding employees and visitors. The appropriation from 
which expenditures are initially made and which will be reimbursed is 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health.” 

The cafeteria will be charged with all additional costs to the Gov- 
ernment but is not expected to relieve the Government of any expense 
it would normally incur if it were concerned solely with the feeding of 
patients. The food prices charged all employees and visitors will be 
maintained at levels which, over a full year of operation, are found to 
be required to provide this food service on a self-sustaining basis. 

Since the cafeteria is to operate on a basis which will return to the 
Government all additional expenses incurred, it is necessary to estab- 
lish a system for charging the cafeteria for its share of the expense. 
We have been fortunate in having the assistance of a staff member of 
the General Accounting Office and an outside consultant who has 
been an accounting specialist for the American Hospital Association 
and a recognized expert in the field of hospital accounting. 

The accounting system contemplates charging the cafeteria with 
all direct costs of the cafeteria operation such as raw food, and salaries 
and supplies related directly to the cafeteria. It will share on an 
equitable basis the costs of personnel and supplies for the kitchen. 
A flat charge will be made representing the estimated additional costs 
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incurred for utilities and services, such as heat and light, gas, and 
repair and maintenance costs. The flat charge will also include 
depreciation for equipment located in the cafeteria, and for any addi- 
tional equipment which was placed there because of the cafeteria 
operation. 

We will use every effort to see that these meals are charged according 
to the cost. 

Senator Taye. Thank you for the explanation. 


SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 


Dr. Sesprett. About two-thirds of the funds requested in the 
estimate before you for the National Institutes of Health is for 
distribution in the form of grants to support research and the training 
of research personnel. These funds are made available to investigators 
in medical schools, universities, hospitals, and other non-Federal insti- 
tutions and laboratories. 

Since 1947, 7,362 separate studies conducted in 386 research 
institutions in every State in the Union have been supported. We 
consider it extremely significant that private groups and individuals 
have increased their direct contributions to medical research while 
Federal support was growing. This is fundamentally a healthy 
situation, in that an expansion of Federal aid in a field vital to the 
Nation has stimulated rather than replaced private contributions. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, your estimate contains $4 million for 
research grants. I wish you would give the subcommittee some 


particulars about the work to be done. It might be well to place in 
the record a listing of the research grants. The estimate also contains 
$124,000 for research fellowships. Please explain to us just what this 
is accomplishing and furnish for the record a list covering these grants. 

Dr. SeBrReELL. I would be very glad to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

‘ rT’ ry 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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PROCEDURE FOR DETERMINING STUDIES 


Dr. Sepretu. The procedure for deciding what studies and what 
investigators shall be supported by grants has been very carefully 
planned to insure four things: That the best scientific judgment of 
the country is brought to bear on decisions, that the broad wisdom o! 
laymen is balanced against scientific judgments, that research support 
is equitably distributed to both large and small institutions, and that 
the whole process is impartial. 

The most important single way in which these objectives are reached 
is through the extensive use of advisory groups. No grant may 
be approved by the Surgeon General until it has been recommended 
by 1 of 7 national advisory couneils. In addition, there are som 
20 technical panels called study sections, containing roughly 200 « 
the top scientists in the Nation who advise on the merits of individua 
and research proposals. 


The net result of these advisory processes is to diffuse the decisio1 
making process in a Federal program throughout the scientific an 
lay community. By establishing the advisory councils, which ar 
set up by law, Congress has resolved some of the most important 
dilemmas inherent in keeping this Federal function close to the people 


RETURN ON RESEARCH INVESTMENT 


The return on this medical research investment has been tremen 
dous. About a quarter of all published medical research finding 
from all medical schools since the end of World War I] hay e come 
from studies financed in whole or in part from Public Health Service 
grants. 

GROWING SHORTAGE OF SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


The acute and growing shortage of scientific manpower for America’s 
needs has been recognized in our total program by our support of 
research fellowships and traineeships. Since its inception, 2,194 fel 
lows and 3,641 trainees have received whole or partial support from 
NIH. Over 90 percent of all these young scientists have entered into 
various phases of medical research, and a gratifying percentage re- 
main in research as a lifework. It has been a privilege for us to guide 
these training activities so that some of the best scientific and medical 
brains of the Nation are made available for the vitally important 
research functions 

In addition to research grants and fellowships, portions of the funds 
appropriated to the National Institutes of Health are spent in pro- 
grams of teaching grants to medical schools and in aid to States for 
specialized disease-control programs. From 1948 through 1950 grants 
were awarded to support the construction of research facilities. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, before you leave that paragraph here I 
believe we should try to clarify the question there somewhat. I would 
like the record to show that if the denial of funds for grants for research 
would result in research work not attempted, then I would certainly 
favor restoration of a portion at least of the original estimate for 
construction of research facilities. 

Dr. Scheele assured us when he testified that while he believed there 
was a need for research construction, there were available facilities to 
take care of all research you could finance. One of you testified that 
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you could pick off the cream of the crop, so to speak, and I am now just 
quoting the remark that was made in testimony, because you had so 
many to select from. I just would like to get that clarified that 
there would be no doubt, or we would have no difficulties in defending 
the question if and when someone sought additional information on it 


INCREASING NEED FOR NEW RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Dr. SeBRELL. Our support of research constru: or was stopped in 
1950 at the time of the Korean incident and has never been resumed 
Since that time there has been an increasing ein ‘for new medical 


research facilities I sav that on the basis of information that com: 


to us from the me dical schools, the universities, the hospital: 


expressed need We have ¢ | plicati yns for research grant sup} 
the sum of more than $145 million t] 
they can use and need for ing medical research project 
Senator Tuy! What would be the main project? What 
disease specifically ? 
Dr. SEBRELL. ‘This is for the construction of facilit 


iat the various univel 


of research There would be ifferen Pees cts mm 
and many of them would be, I wou ell, I 

many of them would be facilities for housing raliol 

haps heart, cancer, and many other things all in the 

facilities. | believe that the medical schools are rathe1 

in some cases st es cramped by a lack of reseat 

projects they would like to conduct 

It is difficult to say what is essential and what 
cause research is by nature guessW , you never 
unimportant-looking thing is unexpectedly going to 
thing of major significance. It is my feeling on the | 
tion that has come to us that some money could be 
in construction of research facilitie 

Senator Ture. Just all the diseases or some spe cifie field? 

Dr. Sesreu. | do not believe it would be wise, Mr. Chair 
tag the research facilities, and I am talking of the faciliti 
project. 

Senator Tayx. I understand. 

Dr. Sersreiyi. Tagging the facilities for specific disease purposes 
because research moves Loo re pidly , and | feel that they sho ld have 
freedom to use the facilities for the research projects which appear 
most promising and in which they are most interested in carrying out 
and then support the project to go into the facility. 

Senator Ture. Do you know of any educational unit where at the 
present pine they are up against what you might call the end of the 
avenue for their research activities because their facilities are made- 
quate? 

Dr. Sepretyt. Mr. Chairman, with your permission I would like 
to call on Dr. Van Slyke sitting here next to me, the Associate Director 
of our Extramural Affairs, who is more intimately familiar with that 
phase of the program. 

Senator Toye I would certainly be happy to hear from him. 

Dr. Van Styxe. Actually there are scientists who are working, 
doing fine research work, sir, but they could do better work, they 
could attract more competent young people to work with them if 
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there were additional facilities in which they could work. We do 
not feel that the need for medical and biological research is in any 
way satiated or satisfied by the funds made available either from the 
Government or through the voluntary or private foundations. We 
feel this is an extremely important thing, and it goes hand in hand, 
Mr. Chairman, with our funds for training new people, to bring them 
into the field, and it goes hand in hand with the funds which this 
committee makes available to us to support additional research work, 
the field of arthritis, rehabilitation, heart, cancer, and the general basic 
field of research which Dr. Sebrell has referred to. 


RESEARCH IN DIABETES 


Senator Tuyr. Are you conducting any research in diabetes? 

Dr. Van Stryke. Yes, sir. Maybe I should turn this back to Dr 
Sebrell. We are fortunate in having as Director of the National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, Dr. Russell Wilder of the 
Mayo Clinic, and he is responsible for this important area. 

Senator Taye. Is Dr. Wilder curtailed in any of his activities due 
to lack of clinical facilities or research assistance? 

Dr. Sesrevy. Dr. Wilder is now with us. 

Senator Toye. I know, but is he hampered in his efforts in that field 
due to lack of facilities and funds? 

Dr. Sesretit. When we get the clinical center opened and operat- 
ing, we think he will have adequate facilities for work in Bethesda. 

Senator Tuye. And you will expand your research in the diabetic 
field? 

Dr. SEBRELL. Since we have no clinical facilities at the present 
time, we are hampered in what we can do at Bethesda in this field 
We can do some animal experiments in it, which we are doing, but 
Dr. Wilder will be able to take on the clinical research program in 
diabetes, and I may say he is sitting here, and he is one of the world’s 
authorities on diabetes. 

Senator Tuy. I have heard that. 

Dr. Sesrett. That, Mr. Chairman, I should point out is a little 
different because this is a direct operation that Dr. Wilder is in versus 
the grant and construction money which would be for other non- 
Federal institutions. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, I am primarily trying to help you, and I am 
primarily seeking information that will make our record good enough 
so that if there are insufficient funds the record will prove its own case, 
and if someone endeavors to reduce it that the record is sufficiently 
clear so that we can use the record as a roadblock against any reduc- 
tions. That is what I am searching for, and in the field of diabetes I 
am vitally interested as I am in heart and cancer. 

Dr. Sesre.u. I am sure Dr. Wilder will talk further to this point. 

Senator Tuyr. He will testify? 

Dr. Sesreuu. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Splendid. Then we shall not take further of your 
time on this subject. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATION 


Dr. Sesretu. I have talked about the general nature of NIH 
programs and specifically about the clinical center and our grants 
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activities. Seven of these programs are research institutes; in total, 
they are concerned with all of the major diseases of today. Each 
conducts certain of the grants activities, each conducts its own re- 
search in existing laboratories at NIH, and each will redirect its 
program as the resources of the clinical center become available. 

You will have an opportunity to hear from and ask questions of 
the Institute Directors later in these hearings. They will want to 
tell you about their programs. I would like to clarify now, before 
you meet with them, the way we are organized to conduct our re- 
search. You have before you eight appropriation items which 
together represent NIH’s total budget request for fiscal year 1954 
one general appropriation for NIH, and one for each of the seven 
Institutes—Heart, Cancer, Mental Health, Dental Research, Micro- 
biology, Arthritis, and Neurology and Blindness. 

The first of these—the one labeled “Operating expenses NIH” 
is the one to which I wish to speak. It consists of funds for the 
operation of the Division of Research Grants and for the support of 
certain grants which by their nature cannot be identified with the 
field of any one institute. 

One technical matter relating to the budget should be explained 
at this point. To promote efficient and economical operation, we 
centralize certain research services, notably patient care and related 
activities in the Clinical Center, and other service units directly 
involved in the conduct of research. If each Institute attempted to 
provide these services for itself, costs would increase substantially. 
So each Institute in effect buys these research services from a central 
source out of its own budget. This is why the budget materials for 
each Institute show a reimbursement item to “Operating expenses, 
NIH” to pay for such services. 

As indicated earlier, the Clinical Center is a central facility for the 
use of all institutes. It provides everything necessary for the care and 
welfare of patients, and furnishes certain clinical services to the Insti- 
tutes. It does not do research itself on disease. Since it is a service 
facility, each institute pays a pro rata share of the cost of its patient 
activities. It is financed entirely by reimbursements from the 
institutes’ appropriations. 

In the same manner, the central NIH appropriation is reimbursed 
by the institutes for many other service operations required to carry 
on research—the provision of experimental animals, specially designed 
laboratories (such as those required for the safe conduct of high energy 
radiation studies), construction of highly specialized equipment and 
instruments, preparation of culture media, library, personnel, budget 
and supply activities, and so on. We have found that these services, 
too, must be centralized in order to make maximum use of staff and 
facilities. 

BUDGET COMPARISONS 


The NIH budget under discussion for fiscal year 1954 contains a 
reduction of $2% million over the appropriation for the current fiscal 
year. 

The principal decreases are in research grants, training and related 
activities, and grants to States. Partially offsetting these is an 
increase relating to the opening and the first year of operation of the 
clinical center. In addition, there are minor increases in the clinical 
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laboratory research programs of two institutes which are just getting 
started in this kind of activity—the Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness Institute, and the Mental Health Institute. 

In making this request, I clearly recognize that continuing eae 
of medical research at this level'in the face of the need for broad 
economies in Government would be a special manifestation of you 
recognition of the great importance of our work to the national 
welfare. 

The effects of disease—measured in both human and economik 
terms—are a substantial burden on national strength, productivity 
and economy. Sustained national support for research, consistent 
effort to bring research knowledge to the point of a ee and 
broad programs to insure that the medical and public-health prof 
sions apply that knowledge are national investments that have been 
proven to pay high dividends. 


EXTERNAL RELATIONSHIPS 

I would like to mention some of the ways in which our work is 
linked with that of other governmental, private, and voluntary 
agencies in the health field. Our grants and technical assistance pro 
grams make us important to the national research picture. Many of 
our scientists have achieved national and international stature. The 
top award of the American Chemical Society in the field of enzyme 
chemistry—sought after by all the industrial, university, and govern- 
mental laboratories in the country—has been won the last 3 years in 
a row by 3 different enzyme chemists from the National Institutes of 
Health. 

We have just lost one of these award winners to Washington 
University in St. Louis where he will become head of a department 
Dr. Norman Topping left us last fall to become vice president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Shannon, Dr. Topping’s successor, 
came to us fromthe Squibb Institute for Medical Research, where he 
was research director. 

Senator Turse. These doctors, however, that have left your Institute 
will continue in that fie Id of research in the educational institutions 
to which they are going? 

Dr. Sepre.u. That is right. 

Senator Toyz. They will receive grants if they can show reason for 
a grant? 

Dr. Sespreutu. They will receive grants in competition with all the 
other applicants for grants. 

Senator Tye. We will not lose them in the scientific field, but you 
have lost them in your specific case? 

Dr. SEBRELL. That is correct. 

Senator Toye. But they would be working with you, however, in 
the educational institutions which they head up? 

Dr. Seprevu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. It is a blessing that we do not lose them in the field. 

Dr. Seprevy. They are not lost to medical research, no, sir. 

This kind of interchange of professional staff indicates a healthy 
relationship between our laboratories and the rest of the world of 
medical science. These people go both ways, we are drawiny people 
from the university research worid into a Government laboratory, and 
we also are sending them out. It goes both ways. 
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Senator Toye. Yes. 

Dr. SeBRELL. But organizational interrelationships are important, 
too, if we are to help Government make effective and economic use of 
all the health resources available in this country, and if we are to do 
our part in helping maintain balance between Federa! and non-Federal 
programs. 


RELATIONS WITH ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


We have active cooperative relations with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Department of Defense, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the National Science 
Foundation, and the National Research Council. This cooperation 
involves research projects of great importance, such as studies on the 
effects of radiation on humans; the development and testing of new 
drugs of importance to medical care in Korea; research seeking a 
new and cheaper source of cortisone; studies involving defense against 
biological warfare; and participation in programs involving the 
licensing and allocation of gamma globulin 

Outside of Government, we have established particularly successful 
relationships with the many voluntary health agencies and founda 
tions, each of which has an interest in a specific health field. These 
are most important, since our programs must supplement rather than 
duplicate each other. Representative of this type of organization are 
the American Cancer Society, the American Heart Association, the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, and so on 

| would like to conclude my remarks by emphasizing the meaning 
of medical research to America’s future 

The Nation’s medical research effort—in university and medical 
school laboratories and in governmental and industrial laboratories 
is for the first time in our history approac 
with the magnitude of the problems of disease 

Given the continuity and stability that are indispensable to pro 
ductive research, it is virtually certain that in the years ahead the 
scientists of this country will bring progressively under control thos 
diseases that are now the mass killers and cripplers. 

Our laboratories are a part of this national effort, and we 
conscious of the heavy responsibility we bear in supporting a lar; 
share of medical research in medical schools and universities 

In these times of uneasy peace, much of our national income mu 
be devoted to the apparatus of war, and we live in a time of app 
hension. Through these difficult vears, we trust that medical res 
will be sustained not only as an economically sound policy, but a 
symbol of faith in the future. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, Doctor 
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NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN R. HELLER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CANCER INSTITUTE; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
DR. C, J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH; ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY 
L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


National Cancer Institute: To enable the Surgeon General, upon the recom- 
mendations of the National Advisory Cancer Council, to make grants-in-aid for 


research and training projects relating to cancer; to cooperate with State healt 
agencies, and other public and private nonprofit institutions, in the prevention, 
control, and eradication of cancer by providing consultative services, demor 

strations, and grants-in-aid; and to otherwise carry out the provisions of title IV, 














part A, of the Act; [$17,887,000] $15,780,000. 




































































































Extract From Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE AcT 


CANCER RESEARCH AND SO FORTH 


Sec. 402, In carrying out the purposes of section 301 with respect to cancer, 
the Surgeon General, through the National Cancer Institute and in coopera 
tion with the National Cancer Advisory Council, shall 

(a) conduct, assist, and foster researches, investigations, experiments, and 
studies relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treat 
ment of cancer; 

(b) promote the coordination of researches conducted by the Institute and 
similar researches conducted by other agencies, organizations, and invididuals 

(c) provide-training and instruction in technical matters relating to th 
diagnosis and treatment of cancer; 

(d) provide fellowships in the Institute from funds appropriated or donated 
for such purpose; 

(e) secure for the Institute consultation services and advice of cancer ex- 
perts from the United States and abroad; 

(f) cooperate with State health agencies in the prevention, control, and 
eradication of cancer; 
(g) procure, use, and lend radium as provided in section 403. 








ADMINISTRATION 


Sec, 403. (a) In carrying out the provisions of section 402 all appropriate 
provisions of section 301 shall be applicable to the authority of the Surgeon 
General, and he is authorized- 

(1) to purchase radium, from time to time, without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, to make such radium available for the purposes of 
this part, both to the Service and by loan to other agencies and institutions 
for such consideration and subject to such conditions as he may prescribe 

(2) to provide the necessary facilities where training and instruction may 
be given in all technical matters relating to diagnosis and treatment of cancer 
to persons found by the Surgeon General to have proper technical qualifica- 
tions, and designated by him for such training or instruction, and to fix and 
pay them a per diem allowance during such training or instruction of not to 
exceed $10. 

(b) The Surgeon General shall recommend acceptance of conditional gifts 
pursuant to section 501 of this Act, for study, investigation, or research into 
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the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treatment of cancer, or 
for the acquisition of grounds or for the erection, equipment, or maintenance 
of premises, buildings, or equipment of the Institute, only after consultatior 
with the National Cancer Advisory Council. Donations of $50,000 or over 
in aid of research under this part; may be acknowledged by the establish- 
ment within the Institute of suitable memorials to the donors 

(c) In carrying out the purposes of section 402 grants-in-aid for cancer 
projects shall be made only after review and recommendation of the National 
Cancer Advisory Council made pursuant to section 404 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 405. Appropriations to carry out the purposes of this title shall be 
available for the acquisition of land or the erection of buildings only if so speci- 
fied, but in the absence of express limitation therein may be expended in th 
District of Columbia for personal services, stenographic recording and trans 
lating services, by contract if deemed necessary, without regard to sectio 
3709 of the Revised Statutes; traveling expenses (including the expenses of 
attendance at meetings when specifically authorized by the Surgeon General 
rental, supplies and equipment, purchase and exchange of medical books 
books of reference, directories, periodicals, newspapers, and press clippings 
purchase, operation, and maintenance of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles; printing and binding (in addition to that otherwise provided by 
law); and for all other necessary expenses in carrving out the provisions of 
this title. 

OTHER AUTHORITY 


Sec. 406. This title shall not be construed as limiting (a) the functions or 
authority of the Surgeon General or the Public Health Service under any othe 
title of this Act, or of any officer or agency of the United States, relating t 
the study of the prevention, diagnosis, and treatment of any disease or dis 
eases for which a separate institute is established under this Act; or (b) the 
expenditure of money therefor 


Amounts available for obligation 


Original 

4 1953 esti riginal 

1952 actual mate } 1954 esti- 
- mate 


Appropriation or estimate .. |$15, 031, 750 |$17, 887 $22, 000, 000 
Transferred to | 
“Salaries and expenses, defense production activi 
ties, Federal Security Agency,’’ pursuant to 
Public Law 253 
“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Serv 
ice,’’ pursuant to Publie Law 375 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate , 75 7, 887, 22, 000, 000 15, 780, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 1, 53 
Reimbursements from other accounts , 19, 58: 


Total available for obligation 14, 903, , 907, 5 22, 000, 0CO 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —102, 


Obligations incurred 14, 801, 740 | 17, 907, 5 22, 000, 000 
Comparative transfer to 

“Assistance to States, general, Public Health Serv 

ice”’ —43, 930 
‘*Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Serv- 

ice’’__ —202, 360 
“Neurology and blindness activities, Public Health 

Service”’.... —119, 446 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Coun- 

sel, Office of the Administrator, Federal Security 

Agency” 


Total obligations... _. ; 14, 436,004 | 17, 539,7 22, 000, 000 


NotTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 


80739—53. 58 
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Obligations by activities 


1953 appropriation | Original 1954estimate Revised 1954 est 


Description 


Positions| Amount Positions Amount | Positions 


Grants 
a) For research and train- 
ing 
1. Research projects $4, 750, 000 $4, 734. 000 
2. Research fellow 
shi s 625, 000 14, 000 
3. Teaching of medi- 
cal s bject , 295, 000 ms 000 
4. Training sti-ends 500, 000 000 
5. Constr-ction of re 
search facilities 0 4. 000. 000 
For detection, diagnosis, 
and other control serv- 
ices 3, 050. 000 3,000 000 
For secial control proj 
ects 900 000 900. 000 
2. Direct ov erations 
a) Research 5 , 617, 600 5, 277, 000 
(0) Other direct orerations 
1. Technical assist- 
ance to State 400 73 000 
2. Review and a 
rroval ofgrant 108 
3. Administration 2% 343 


otal obliga 
tions 648 #17, 519, 200 


® Excludes $20,500 reimbursements from Atomic Energy Commission. 


Obligations by objects 


ification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


er of nermanent positions 
vivalert of all other positions 
! 


s1] employer 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


91, 000 
1 f ) 


16. ¢ 


189. 000 146 


“Oneratine exnenses, National Insti 
Public Health Service”’ 1, 614, 009 2, 121 
I 900 331. 900 


yw) " Ww) 
an‘1 contributions 2, 050 15, 873. 000 


nents 10. 250 


; 22, 004, 720 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 4, 720 
Total direct obligations 6 2 22. 000. 000 
ORLICATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEVENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


01 Personal services 
08 Supplies and materials 


09 Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 2 0 


Total obligations 17, 53% ) 22, 000, 000 
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of grants-in-aid f 


na 


ilifornia 
rad 

mnecticut 

lawaret 

rict of Columbia 


wa 

nsas 

tucky 
uisiana 
M aine 
farvland 
[assachusetts 
ichig y 
innesota 

ssippi 
ssouri 
ontana 
hr ka 


vada 


vy Hat ps 

w Jersey 

vy Mexi 
York 


SALARIES, EXPENSES, AND GRANTS 


Senator Toys. The next item is the ‘National Cancer Institute 
for which we have a revised estimate for $15,780,000 and 628 employ 
ees, a reduction of $6,220,000, and 13 employees, under the original 


estimate, and a reduction of $1,739,200 and 20 employees, under the 
1953 appropriation. 
Dr. Heller, in what field of activity will these 13 employees be taken? 
Dr. Heiter. From the administrative areas, from our review and 
approval of grants, and from some of the laboratory activities 
Senator Tuyrr. Then, Doctor Heller, will it slow up the administra 
tion of the grants by a reduction in this cost? 
Dr. Heuer. | believe it will, sir. 
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Senator TuHyx. You think it will? 

Dr. Huuuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Will it seriously affect your issuance of grants? 

Dr. Heuer. I think it will slow them up, sir. I think it definitely 
will slow us up. , 

Senator THyr. You may proceed, sir, with your statement. 

Dr. Heiter. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, may 
I first express my appreciation for the opportunity to advise you of the 
activities of the National Cancer Institute. This privilege has been 
afforded me on several occasions in the past, and it is always a pleasure 
to present our program to you and to answer any questions you may 
ask concerning the details of our work. 


CANCER STUDY 


Cancer, as you know, is the second leading cause of death from 
disease in the United States. While usually “regarded as a chronic 
degenerative disease, cancer is really many diseases with clinical 
manifestations as varied and baffling as are found in any of the ills of 
mankind. Some types of cancer, for example leukemia, may have a 
course as acute and swift as that of a violent communicable disease like 
typhoid. Some types of malignant tumors, on the other hand, are 
slow growing, concealing their presence for dangerously long periods. 
Some, depending on stage of development, can be destroy ed by 
surgical or radiation treatment, while others cannot. 

It is not strange that the attention of scientists should be directed 
more and more toward the study of cancer. The control of infectious 
and communicable diseases through medical research, medical prac- 
tice, and public-health work has enabled additional resources of man- 
power, facilities, skills and knowledges to be focused on the problem. 

Cancer is one of the most formidable challenges in medicine. 
Mankind has grappled with it from the earliest times for which 
medical records are available. Consequently the history of medical 
research reflects and records the search for facts about cancer and the 
trial and error approach for control. 

Unlike other diseases, cancer is a type of body reaction and results 
from probable interaction of a number of factors which provide a wide 
manifestation of clinical changes. The common denominator, how- 
ever, in this type of body response is the cellular change which we 
call malignant transformation. 

This denotes the multiplication, the differentiation, and the organi- 
zation of cells in the body which, reduced to a simple word, means 
growth. 

Senator Tuyr. When Dr. Scheele spoke to us a few weeks ago, 
I asked him to specifically comment on the research work being done 
on leukemia, which attacks so many of our children. He suggested 
I ask you about it. I will, and I hope you can give us some encourag- 
ing words in your field of research endeavors on this particular affliction 
or disease. You made mention of it as an example in the first of your 
statement, on page 1 of your testimony. So I would like for you 
to give me for the record an explanation concerning this disease. 

Dr. Hetuer. Yes, sir. I will be happy to, sir. I have a special 
section which I will read for you. 

Senator Tuy. Do you have it with you? 
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Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir. Either at this period or subsequently 
in the testimony. 

Senator Ture. Will you reach it again in the testimony? 

Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. All right, then, we will wait until you reach it. 


CANCER GROWTH 


Dr. Heuier. The fundamental element, therefore, in the study 
of cancer is growth. 

Because of the scope and complexity of this problem, investigators 
are faced with the need for interdisciplinary effort. Biochemists, 
physicists, geneticists, pathologists, clinicians, and many other 
specialists must work one with another toward the common goal. 
This coordination and harmony of effort is being effected to an 
increasingly favorable degree in the United States. 

The program of the National Cancer Institute is a three-pronged 
attack on cancer. Funds made available by Congress in the past 
have been used for research within the National Cancer Institute 
itself, to support research in institutions outside the National Cancer 
Institute, and to assist in making possible the more effective and 
widespread use of presently known methods of cancer diagnosis and 
treatment. 

The attack against cancer in this country has now assumed the 
proportions of a mass attack. It reaches out into practically every 
institution possessing scientific manpower and facilities adaptable to 
research in the field of cancer. 

It is recognized that this mass attack can proceed no faster than the 
trained manpower and facilities available. The program of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute embraces, therefore, activities which promote, 
develop, and maintain all elements involved in the diagnosis, treat- 
ment, and prevention of cancer. 


COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


The American Cancer Society, the major voluntary organization 
in the cancer field, has worked closely with the National Cancer 
Institute in all phases of the program. There has been free exchange 
of information and cooperation between the two national groups at 
all times. In this way unnecessary duplication on a national basis is 
avoided and economy is effected. 

Direct research activities at the National Cancer Institute have as 
their basis of approach the acquisition of factual information obtained 
from the study of experimental and clinical cancer. Many research 
categories are involved in obtaining this information and large masses 
of data have accrued from the study of experimental neoplasms. 
The availability of long-needed clinical facilities provided by the new 
Clinical Center of the National Institutes of Health will make it 
possible to obtain similar information on human cancers in order to 
affirm or deny the soundness of the basic approach and to obtain 
further knowledge and practice in the control and prevention of 
cancer in the human. 

One group of scientists at the National Cancer Institute is in- 
vestigating the appearance and microscopic arrangement of cells 
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and tissues in the development of cancer. Another group is screenin 
drugs to find out which ones can inhibit the growth of tumors. Othe. 
scientists are exploring the role of endocrine glands and hormones i 
the development and clinical course of cancer. Biologists are stud 
ing the delicate structure of the cell to see what happens in thi 
chemistry of the cell when it changes from normal to malignant 
learn more about the influence of heredity on the occurrence of canc: 
and to see how the cancer cell sustains itself. 

Research at the National Cancer Institute is an important pa 
of the worldwide attack on cancer. It is essential that our scientist 
be well informed of progress made by investigators in other instit 
tions in order to avoid undesirable duplication of effort and unn: 
sary persistence in an approach that has been successfully mastered 
or shown to be fundamentally unsound in other laboratories. Ou 
program is being continually reevaluated and reoriented in light 
worldwide experience. We are very proud of the original accomplish 
ments of scientists at the National Cancer Institute and of the iu 
petus which our work furnishes cancer research in other laboratories 


SUPPORT TO AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Support to agencies and institutions outside of Government for 
cancer work has been extended during the past year. Grants of or 
type or another bave been made to practically all organizations a1 
institutions in the Nation that have appropriate facilities and person 
nel to collaborate in solving the problem. The immediate goal of 
this activity is the cumulative acceleration of the national program o 
cancer research. There has been a gradual increase in the number « 
scientists trained in the various disciplines necessary to cancer researc! 
and additional facilities have become available, many as a result of thi 
construction grant program initiated in 1948. Discoveries in the 
field of atomic energy have brought about possible application of 
several exciting facets of this new area to the study of the diagnos 
and treatment Of cancer. 

Senator Turse. The subcommittee has been provided with a tabl 
showing the allocation of grants for the teaching of medical subject 
for fiscal year 1953, and the probable allocation under the revised 
estimate. I shall place this table in the record at this point for the 
information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 
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Teaching-grant program 


h Carolina 
Do niversity School 
Do ‘rsity of North Carol 
Do I ity of North Carolina 
North Dakota I it f North Dakota 
Ohio Tniversity of Cincinnati C 
Do Ohio State University 
Do ‘ Western Reserve University 
Oklahoma University of Oklahoma 
Oregor Ur i-ersity of Or 
Pennsylvania Albert Einstein Memorial Center 
Do.... , Ha.nemann Mecical College and Hospit 5, OOK 
Do Jefferson Medical College 25, OOK 
Do University of Pittsburgh 5, OOM 
Do Temple Un sit) F 000 
Do University T Ivania 000 
Do Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania 000 
South Carolina Medical College of South Carolina 5, OOK 
South Dakota University of South Dakota &chool of Medicine ur 5 000 
Tennessee Meharrv Medical Ccllege 25, 000 
Do Universitv of Tennessee 5. OO 
Do Vanderbilt University School of Medicine 25, 000 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 918 
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Texas 

Do 

Do 
Utah. 
Vermont 
Virginia 

Do 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin... 

Do 
Puerto Rico 


Alabama 
California 

Do 

Do 
District 

lumbia 

Do 
Georgia 
Illinois 

Do 

Do 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kentuck y 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 

Do 
Michigan 

Do 
Minnesota 
Missouri 

Do 

Do 
Nebraska 

Do 
New York 

Do 

Do 
North Carolina. 
Ohio 

Do 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Do ws 

Do 
Tennessee 

Do 
Texas 

Do 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


California 
Illinois 
lowa 
Missouri 

Do 
Pennsylvania. 
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Teaching-grant program—Continued 


School 


MEDICAL—continued 


Baylor University College of Medicine 

University of Texas 

University of Texas-Southwestern Medical School 
University of Utah 


University of Vermont and State Agricultural College 


Medical College of Virginia 

University of Virginia Department of Medicine 
University of Washington bs 

West Virginia School of Medicine (2 year) 
Marquette University 

University of Wisconsin Medical School 
University of Puerto Rico 


DENTAL 
University of Alabama 
University of California 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
University of Southern California 
Georgetown University 


Howard University 

Emory University 

Loyola University (Chicago 
University of Nlinois 

Northwestern University 

Indiana University - - 

State University of lowa 

University of Louisville 

Loyola University (New Orleans) 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery --. 
Harvard School of Dental Medicine 
Tufts College Dental School 
University of Detroit 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

Washington University. -. 

University of Kansas City 

St. Louis University 

The Creighton University 

University of Nebraska 

New York University 

Columbia University 

The University of Buffalo 

University of North Carolina 

Ohio State University 

Western Reserve University 
University of Oregon 

University of Pittsburgh 

Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 
Temple University 

University of Tennessee 

Meharry Medical College 

The University of Texas . 
Baylor University College of Dentistry 
Medical College of Virginia 

University of Washington. 

Marquette University Dental School 


OSTEOPATHY 


College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 
Chicago College of Osteopathy 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery 
Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


Total 


1954 


1953 
budget 
129 grants 


5, 000 

, 000 
5, 000 
5, 000 
25, 000 
25, 000 


25, 000 


' This column represents the Institute proposal subject to approval by Advisory Council 
* Rounded to $1,625,000. 


$16, 50 
16, 50% 
16, 500 
16, 500 
16, 500 
16, 500 
16, 5Or 
16, 

4, SH 
16, 50K 
16, 500 
16, 5Of 


em em ke be ie 
PPO DE 


DAD WHO O WOOD OMOPOODHOwMPDOWODKOOKSE 


at et 


ee ee ee ee 


Ct 
x 
s 


16, 500 
16, 500 
16, 50K 
16, 500 
16, 500 
16, 500 


2 1, 625, 600 
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FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


In the fellowship program since its inception in 1938, there have 
been 790 young men and women who have been supported in their 
training to become research scientists. In addition since 1938, 551 
young physicians have received specialized training in surgery, medi- 
cine, ‘pathology, or radiology in institutions throughout the country 
in order that there may be an improvement in the management and 
care of cancer patients in hospitals and clinics. 

In contrast to the long-range research effort to solve the problem of 
cancer, cancer-control activities are primarily aimed at the most im- 
mediate use possible of the knowledges, skills, and techniques developed 
in research. Cancer control, therefore, is regarded as an activity that 
must be suitably integrated with cancer research efforts. The two 
cannot be separated if effective results are to be achieved. At the 
present stage of development the control program may be regarded as 
a continuation of research or, in a sense, as applied research. 

From the public health viewpoint, cancer control presents a new 
concept which must be effected by diverse means. It is not simply a 
matter of instituting sanitary or other improvements that control the 
spread of disease. One problem is peculiar to a cancer-control pro- 
gram. It stems from the fact that cancer may occur anywhere in the 
body and the symptoms and course vary with the site of the tumor 
This furthers the concept that cancer is many diseases rather than a 
single disease. 

One of the primary requisites for the effective control of cancer is a 
knowledge of the nature and scope of the problem. Surveys have been 
completed in 10 representative metropolitan areas of the United States 
in which similar studies were made 10 years ago. In addition to pro- 
viding current information on the cancer problem, the surveys provide 
comparative data for a decade. From such studies of the occurrence 
of cancer, more and better information is available of the morbidity 
and mortality of cancer throughout the Nation. 

Of the small number of different types of cancer that have a known 
or even a suspected cause, most appear to be the result of continued 
or intermittent exposure to active physical, chemical, or biologic 
agents of the environment. The initiation of measures which reduce 
or eliminate harmful exposure is an activity which is an important 
sequel to the investigation and determination of facts involving the 
production of cancer from such exposure. 


CONSULTATION SERVICE 


Consultation services are rendered by National Cancer Institute 
staff to both official and voluntary agencies in the promotion, develop- 
ment, and operation of cancer-control programs. Diagnostic clinics 
have been established and case registries initiated in hospitals, while 
refresher courses for physicians and many other control procedures 
have been undertaken by the States through grants-in-aid. 

I should like to conclude this statement by citing a few of the spe- 
cific accomplishments of current cancer research and control programs. 
Encouraging progress has been made in the development of better 
methods for the treatment of cancer. Techniques for more extensive 
surgery have been perfected. Knowledge of the physiologic limits 
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of surgery has become more exact. Other advances have been ma 
which contribute to improvements in cancer surgery, such as bett: 
pre- and post-operative care, better anesthesia, control of infectio 
by antibiotics, better understanding of the role of body fluids in d 
ease, and improved control of shock by blood transfusions. As 
result, a great variety of cases of cancer that were once consider 
inope rable and hopeless may now undergo surgery with good chan: 

of survival. 

RADIATION THERAPY 


Numerous technical advances have been made in radiation therap 
In the old days the radiologist had at his disposal only radium, rado1 
and medium voltage X-ray machines. Now he has not only those bu 
also powerful machines such as the supervoltage or multi-million-vol 
X-ray generators, new types of radiation from the betatron and tl! 
cyclotron, and a number of new radioactive substances like radioact 
cobalt and radioisotopes supplied by the Atomic Energy Commission 
Encouraging improvements in the treatment of cancer with these new 
weapons have been noted. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of cancer therapy is the rapid 
development of new chemical agents. None has achieved the status 
of a cure, but treatment of cancer with drugs has been established as 
a valuable adjunct to surgery and radiation 


LEUKEMIA 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to speak to the question which you 
directed to the Surgeon General, concerning leukemia and some of the 
progress and research related to that disease. 

No known cure for leukemia and related cancers of the lymphoid 
system exists at this time. X-rays have been effective in controlling 
these diseases, and during recent years, a series of drugs has been 
developed that prolongs life of leukemic patients for considerabl 
periods. The agents generally are more useful in treating childhood 
leukemias than adult types. One of the difficulties encountered 
is the fact that leukemic cells eventually become resistant to the drug 
action. The reason for this is being studied in the laboratories of the 
National Cancer Institute where it has also been observed that some 
leukemic cells may actually become dependent upon the drugs in order 
to grow at their optimum rate. Recent experiments suggest that 
combination treatment with two dissimilar agents is much more 
effective in prolosging the life of animals with experimental leukemia 
than is either one alone. This principle has not been yet tested ex- 
tensively ip the clinics but would seem promising. 

Intensive work on the cause of leukemia and allied diseases is in 
progress. National Cancer Institute investigators have learned that 
the thymus gland—that is a small gland in the upper part of the 
chest strongly influences the occurrence of leukemia in mice. Some 
forms of leukemia may originate in this organ but the effect of the 
thymus seems to be greater than could be accounted for by this 
mechanism alone. It has also been found that something in the 
physiology of the mother has a major influence on the incidence of 
leukemia in the offspring. The experimental work would suggest that 
offspring resulting from early pregnancies have much greater risk to 
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leukemia than those born from later pregnancies. This confirms and 
extends observation made by Dr. McDowell, of the Carnegie Ins 
tution of Washington, some years ago. An attempt to find similar 
influences in human populations is being made 

Senator Toye. What do you mean, Doctor, by early 
early in life? 

Dr. Heiter. The first pregnancy, sir. The first and 
spring of a mother seem to have a greater tendency to acquire let 
or to have leukemia than do the subsequent pregnancies of a woman 
say the third and fourth. 

Senator Toye. Is there any particular year in a child wher 
appears, or is it early in the life of the child, or does it come at 
seventh, eighth, or the ninth year, or when? 

Dr. Hetuer. Usually, Mr. Chairman, the majority of leukemic 
diseases are between the first and fifth year of life, but they do occur 
subsequently. Of course leukemia oceurs all through later life but 
to a much greater extent in early childhood. 

Senator Ture. Does the age of the mother show any relation to 
the frequency of the disease? I mean if a mother is only 20, we will 
say, is there any difference in your records whether the mother is 20 
years or 30 vears of age? 

Dr. Heiter. The preliminary studies which have been made at the 
Children’s Hospital at Boston have indicated that so far there has 
been no correlation between the age of the mother and the occurrence 
of leukemia in the child 

Senator Tuyer. It is just a question of whether it would be the first, 
fourth, or fifth child born? 

Dr. Heiter. Apparently. May | emphasive that idea is suspected 


from some observations and data but has not been completely con- 
firmed? It will take much more study in the field and much more 
analysis by statisticians before such can be stated as a fact and doc- 
umented. 

Senator THye. Thank you for that additional information 


SEARCH FOR MORE EFFECTIVE CHEMICALS 


Dr. Heiter. The search for more effective chemicals and the ex- 
ploration of the types of disease each will affect are gomg on at a 
rapid pace in a number of research centers in the United States and 
abroad. Among those are the Children’s Hospital at Boston, the 
Memorial Center for Cancer in New York, the Royal Cancer Hospital 
in London, and the University of Chicago, University of California, 
and others as well as in our own laboratories of the National Cancer 
Institute. 

In addition, important fundamental studies of the character and 
behavior of the normal and abnormal lymphoid and blood and blood- 
forming tissues in humans and experimental animals should be empha- 
sized. <A large part of the promising work in this area has been and 
still is being aided by research grants from the National Cancer 
Institute. The progress is encouraging, but the goal has not been 
reached. There will be many disappointments and failures before 
success will be achieved. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that so far in the search for drugs or 
chemical agents in the treatment of cancer, the most promising 
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observations have been reported in the field of leukemia. While |] 
should like to emphasize again that no cures have been effected, still, 
in some of the tragic instances of leukemia in children, the life of the 
youngster has been prolonged. 












PROLONGING LIVES OF LEUKEMIA SUFFERERS 






I think the longest so-called remission, that is, period of well-being, 
is now in its fourth year, whereas previously leukemia was a rather 
fast acting disease and the child would die within a few weeks or cer- 
tainly within a few months after onset. Now with the total body 
care of the patient and the administration of drugs whic P sense 
are coming out of our laboratory and from our chemists, are pro- 
longing the lives of these youngsters and prolonging an in such a 
way that they are healthy, happy youngsters and do not suffer any 
pain. But so far we have not succeeded in simply curing the disease 
in the usual sense that we like to think of curing a disease. But as 
long as we can keep prolonging the life of these youngsters, we are 
hopeful that we may seize upon a compound or compounds, since they 
seem to work together better in combination in some instances, which 
will effect a cure or make remissions of such length that the individual 
will be able to lead, particularly in children, a healthy, reasonably 
happy life. That is the picture, fairly well, of leukemia, Mr. Chair- 
man. I will be, of course, very pleased if you have any questions in 
that particular area. 

Senator Toye. Thank vou, sir. 






















ANTICANCER DRUGS 


Dr. Heiter. Among the most promising anticancer drugs are the 
folic acid antagonists which are widely used in the treatment of acute 
leukemia in children, which we mentioned in previous testimony here 
These so-called antifolics have prolonged the lives of some children, 
and brought about temporary clinical improvements in many. Wide 
clinical trials are being given other anticancer drugs such as the nitro- 
gen mustards and triethylene melamine. 

Much has been learned about the use of hormones in cancer therapy. 
Dr. Charles Huggins has demonstrated that induced imbalances of 
hormones may have marked effects on some kinds of cancer. The 
growth of cancers of the prostate has been stopped by castration and 
administration of female sex hormones. Another tool for controlling 
prostatic cancer is a new surgical procedure called adrenalectomy. 
Dr. Roy Hertz, of the National Cancer Institute, has found that hor- 
mones may be used to prepare certain cancer patients for surgery. 
In some cases he has been able to shrink uterine cancers by adminis- 
tration of progesterone. Doses of a water-soluble form of estrogen, 
the female sex hormone, have been given, with good effect, to patients 
with cancer of the breast and prostate. 















TECHNIQUES FOR EARLY DISCOVERY OF CANCER 





Advances have been made in techniques for the early discovery of 
cancer which have contributed to saving or prolonging the lives of 
many cancer patients, particularly women with cervical cancer or 
cancer of the breast. In addition to biopsy, the most practical 
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technique is the cytologic test developed by Dr. Papanicolaou, which 
is particularly useful as an aid to the diagnosis of cervical cancer. 

Senator Ture. In this technique to which you have just referred, 
the one which Dr. Rhodes of the Memorial Hospital in New York 
City informed the subcommittee about 2 years ago, a day or two 
after it was first demonstrated, could you give us a little further expla- 
nation on that so far as the technique ths at was used by the doctor at 
the Memoria! Hospital at New York City? 

Dr. Hetier. Yes, sir. I believe, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Rhodes was 
referring to the scanning of human tissue material with certain kinds 
of light which, when an abnormal cell was encountered, a certain re- 
action occurred in the machine which enabled the operator to detect 
mechanically the presence or absence of such cells. That procedure 
would be limited, fairly well, to accessible cancers, such as cancer of 
the cervix and others in which there could be actual application of the 
machine to the cells. That, of course, is very useful in a limited sense, 
and is being utilized and studied. It is not yet developed to the 
point, as | understand it, that it ean be applied by the average phy- 
siclan or even in the usual hospital in diagnostic clinics. However, 
the work is proceeding and still is a very interesting development. 

Senator Turn. Thank you. 

Dr. Heuusmr. Theoretically this test is applicable to sny of the 
body excretions. At present it is applied with greatest success as a 
test for cancer of the uterine cervix and the lung. We are supporting 
projects to see if the cytologic test can be used as a mass-screening 
method to find cancer in large segments of our population. More 
and more physicians and technicians are being trained in how to use 
the test and interpret its findings. 


RESEARCH OF CAUSES AND DEVELOPMENT 


Basic studies in cancer research have done much to increase our 
understanding of how cancers are caused and how they develop. 
Among the notable advances are those in tissue culture laboratories. 
More effective use of tissue culture in the study of normal and cancer 
cells has been made possible by the three-dimensional tissue culture 
technique developed by Dr. Wilton Earle at the National Cancer 
Institute. Many applications for this technique are foreseeable. 
Already it has been applied in collaborative studies with the Naval 
Medical Research Institute to obtain large cultures of human epi- 
thelial cells for skin-grafting purposes. 

Very ri apidly following Worl 1 War II the number of cancer studies 
multiplied and the supply of scientific manpower increased, but ex- 
pansion of cancer research in the United States was hindered by the 
lack of physical facilities. To remove this bottleneck to further 
expansion, the Congress authorized a construction grant program to 
be carried out by the National Cancer Institute. Within 3 years 
support was given to the building of urgently needed clinical and 
laboratory facilities for cancer research at 49 non-Federal institutions 
in 27 States and the District of Columbia. 

Senator Toye. Doctor, I believe our record should show the details 
of the grants for construction, the amount of each grant, the recipient, 
and the services provided. 

Dr. Heuuer. | shall be happy to. 


(The information to be furnished follows:) 
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Approved cancer research construction grants by States 


Medical College of Alabama and 
ulth De partment 


Francisco 











1954 






Description of facilities 


Interior construction 


of 3,572 square feet of laboratory 
Part of space for cancer research in n \ h 


sl} and medical-seience building 


I 
4-story cancer research laboratory wing on 


new medical school 


Alteration and equipment of 7,500 square feet 


of laboratory in old jai 

Cancer-research laboratories in new 4-story 
medical research building 

Part of construction of 5-story-plus-baseme 


wing for « 
2 floors 


incer research 


in animal building for cancer research 


Construction of 





xidition to animal buiiding 
nid re deling of laborator 
Part of construction of labor i in ne 
art Of construction Of laboratories in new 
cancer-outpatient-and-research building 
Remodeling of laboratories in old i] 
Portion of construction of 





1} } 
laboratories i S-story medcical-research 


building 







Part of 7th flo 


rand basement v 


tories and clinical cancer research buildi 


lo 
Remodeling and eq ping cancer researct 
laboratories in medical school. 
Part of cancer research laboratories in new 
medical research b» ilding 
Modification of laboratory sce for I 
dioisoto es 
Cancer research laboratories in new medical 
sciences building 
Part of cost of re ilding and enlarging 
and laboratory facilities 
d 
Portion of cancer research facilities in new out 





patient and resear 





75 sqvare feet of additional space in anir 








Freight elevator and 

tional animal q 
do 

Part of permanent laboratory equipment in 
new research building 

Portion of construction of cancer research labo- 
ratories in new research b’ ilding. 

Construction of 4-story cancer research labora 
tory building 

Experimental 
building. 

Basic research laboratories and clinical re- 

search laboratories in affiliated hospitals 


3,440 square 
irters 


researcn 


detection clinic in 


1 floor on receiving hospital for clinical cancer 
research, 
dao 


Construction of laboratory facilities in Mayo 
Memorial Center. 
do 
Clinical research facilities in center 


Clinical cancer research laboratories adjoining 
hospital 

Part of 5-story 
building. 

Clinical cancer research facilities in new 
pital. 


cancer research laboratory 


hos- 


Portion of construction of 4 additional labora- 
tory floors. 

Part of animal facilities and laboratories for 
experimental surgery. 

Part of cancer research facilities in new medical 

sience building. 

Construction of 4-story cancer research wing 

including metabolic ward and outpatient 

facilities 





and partial equipment 








¥4 





19, 9 
100, 000 
700. 000 
400 ) 
85, 000 


133, 522 


150, 000 


100, 000 
543, 550 
135, 888 


200, 000 
625, 000 
450, 000 


250, 000 


, 000, 000 


250, 000 
575, 000 


434, 368 
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Approved cancer research construction grants by States—Conti1 


State and institution 


North Carolina 
Duke University Part of construct 
ratory building 
University of North Carolina Cancer laboratory 


and resea 


Ohio State University Portion of 4-story wing for 
university I 
Western Reserve University and univer Basic and clinical research la 
sity hospitals of Cleveland versity hospita 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Medical Research Portion of clinical 
Foundation search buildir 
Oregon: University of Oregon Remodeling and ¢ 
laboratory 


spital 
h 


I nsylvania 
Institute for Cancer Research, Phik Part of permanent 
delphia. | search laboratory bu 
Do ‘ 
niversity of Pennsylvania 


Do 


ith Carolina 
Medical College 
Do 


varry Medical 


Do 
University of Tennessee 
Vande bilt University 


Texas | 
University of Texas | Part of laboratory and « 
oan 
Do an 
Utah: University of Utah 


Virginia | 
Medical College of Virginia ve me ling and eq 


University of Virginia | Portion of laborat 


a itpati t wi 


Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin | Four story wing for clin 


| 
Total of 63 grants (55 projects) in 49 | 16, 303, 000 
institutions, representing 27 States | 
and the Distri.t of Colun bia 


Senator Tuyr. And I think Dr. Sebrell should, as Director of the 
National Institutes of Health, have the detail supplied with respect to 
the total funds expended for grants for construction through the 
several appropriation accounts. 


EXPANSION OF RESEARCH CENTERS 


Dr. Hetier. Not only have a number of existing cancer research 
centers been expanded, but new centers for cancer research have been 
created also, greatly reinforcing the nationwide attack on cancer. 

Mr. Chairman, | hope that this statement will serve the purposes 
of the committee. I shall be only too pleased to supplement or aug- 
ment it in any respects you may desire, and to answer any questions 
that the members may have concerning our work. Again, permit me 
to express my appreciation for this opportunity to be of service to you. 

Senator Tuy. Doctor, | wonder if you would quickly run over the 
details of your appropriation and give us quickly some explanation of 
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these items. I think it would be well and certainly would be helpful, 
and also to supply for the records the details with respect to these 
grant programs. 

HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


I presume, Doctor, that you have been informed that the House 
committee allowed $17,887,000, an increase of $2,107,000 over the 
revised estimates. 

Dr. Hetxier. I am happy to hear that. 

Senator Ture. We were happy to know that the House had done 
that, because quite often we on the Senate side are accused of forever 
raising the House figures. In this instance, I am glad the House 
did it, because if they had not done it, I am certain the Senate would 
have done it. 

Mr. Sreruens. Mr. Chairman, that report had not been released, 
and I doubt if our witnesses are aware, generally, of the House action. 

Senator Tuyr. We have just gotten this information. The 
clerk just informs me that it will be released at noon. 

Mr. Strepuens. Yes, sir. That is my understanding. 

Senator Taye. Doctor, you may proceed. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


Dr. Heiner. Mr. Chairman, the breakdown we have in our 
program is, first, in grants. ‘The first item under grants is research 
projects which is for the support of projects which are submitted 
by individuals, institutions, groups, throughout the Nation. This 
is for support of ideas concerning the cause, the diagnosis, prevention, 


and treatment of cancer. This item is a very important one and one 
which we believe has been very effective. 

The second item in the grants has to do with research fellowships 
which is an item to support the research training of young men and 
women throughout this country in order that they may become 
independent investigators, capable of delving into the various disci- 
plines and areas in cancer research and thereby increase the universe 
of knowledge concerning cancer. 

The next item in the grants is the teaching of medical subjects, 
which is an item of grants to medical schools, to dental schools, 
schools of osteopathy, for the improvement of the teaching of cancer 
in these institutions, and which has been, in my judgment, a very 
worthwhile and helpful program, and one which I believe has been of 
singular effectiveness. 

The next item is training stipends, which is an item to support the 
training of young physicians in various institutions throughout the 
country to become better surgeons, better physicians in internal 
medicine, better pathologists, radiologists, or certain other specialties 
which are of particular interest in cancer. 

It does not mean, sir, that they go back to their homes and com- 
munities and limit themselves necessarily to cancer, but it does mean 
that they add to the potential of medical skills which enable them to 
manage cancer better and to apply the things that are found in the 
laboratory so that the mortality from cancer may be decreased, and the 
morbidity hopefully diminished. 
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The next item has to do with the grants for control which are grants 
made to States on a formula basis, in much the manner that grants 
in the other categorical programs of the Public Health Service are 
made, such as tuberculosis and venereal diseases, which the State 
health departments spend in allocation to the organizational units 
of the State, and utilize in other control procedures in the several 
States and Territories which benefit from these grants. 


SPECIAL CONTROL PROJECTS 


The next item, “Special control projects,’’ is an item designed to assist 
official and nonofficial health agencies, institutions, and individuals in 
specific elements of cancer control, to accelerate the rate at which 
new methods of cancer control, treatment, and prevention may be 
brought rapidly to the private physician and to the public. 

The next general item is that of ‘Direct operations.’”’ The intra- 
mural research item is to support the research being carried on at the 
National Institutes of Health, to support our individual scientists and 
our participation in the program of the Clinical Center and, as pre- 
viously described by another witness, our participation in the general 
services of the National Institutes of Health. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


The next item is ‘Technical assistance to States,’’ which is the provi- 
sion of experts and consultants to advise cancer commissions, voluntary 
agencies, and other State and governmental agencies in the provision 


of cancer control or in the study of new methods and techniques. 

Senator Toye. I notice, Doctor, in that item there is a reduction 
of eight people. 

Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. How serious is that reduction? 

Dr. Hetier. Well, sir, this is an item which, in my humble opinion, 
is a very important one in our operations. The elimination of eight 
people, of course, is simply limiting the work which we can do with 
health agencies and other organizations throughout the Nation. I 
think that it certainly cripples us to an extent that we cannot give the 
services which are requested of us since there are fewer people to do it. 

Senator Ture. Do you think that with the additional allowance 
that was made by the House Appropriations Committee you will be 
able to reinstate what actually involves $47,000? 

Dr. Heuer. I think, Mr. Chairman, that will allow us to carry on 
a good job. 

Senator Ture. I also notice that in the “Direct operations: (a) 
Research,”’ there was an elimination or a dropping of 11 positions. 
Will you be able to reinstate some of those with this increased 
allowance? 

Dr. Hevuer. Yes, sir. While I have not seen the exact breakdown, 
I believe that we will. 

Senator Ture. I had forgotten that you had not. All right, you 
may proceed, sir. 

Dr. Hetuer. The review and approval of the “Grants’’ item, sir, 
as the title would imply, is the administrative going over and process- 
ing of the grants which are submitted by the individuals, institutions, 


30739—53——59 
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and groups of the projects for research and for control. The last item 
is the administration of the National Cancer Institute, which, | 
believe, is a reasonable one and which we believe, again, we need to 
maintain the necessary operations. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Heiter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


MentaL Heautra Activities 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT H. FELIX, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, 
DIRECTOR NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. 
SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; MR. ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL; ROY L, HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND M. A. 
STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Mental health activities: F or expenses necessary for carrying out the provisions 
of sections 301, 302, 303, 311, 312, and 314 (c) of the Act with respect to mental 
diseases, [$10,895,000] $9,817, 000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


_ | 
P : Original | Revised 
i OF sti- 
1952 actual | 1953 esti 1954 esti- | 1054 esti 
mate | : 
| mate mate 


Appropriation or estimate... ... ‘ - | $9, 988, 737 's10, 895, 000 $15, 500, 000 $9, 817, 00K 
Reimbursements from non-Fede ral sources. | 18, 320 | | 20, , 200 1 19, 500 19, 500 

Total available for obligation... .. 7 | 10, 007, 057. 10, 915, 200 1S 5, 519, 500 | = 9, 836, 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ..........--...| —106, 466 


ES PN cn aac emannnpneniannt ef 9, 900, 591 | 10,915, 200 15, 519, 500 
Comparative transfer to— 
Neurology and blindness activities, Public Health 
Service a — 69, 552 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Coun- 
sel, Office of the Administr: ator, Federal Security 
Agenc; y’ . . 


TOC) OUMNGASIONS. - .. ccc. ns ccceceusewedsdcuees 9, 831, 039 | 10,839, 200 | 15,519,500 | 9, 836, 500 





Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for pamsenel detailed to the Juvenile Court, 


District of Colum bia, in accordance with provision of the District o 


Columbia Appropriation Act; and from 
the proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)). 
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Obligations by activities 


1953 appropria- Original 1954 Revised 1954 
tion estimate estimate 


Description 


*osi- »osi- »osi- 
I Amount | P° Amount | Pos! 


Amount 
tion tion tion pou 


Grants: 
(a) For research and training 
1. Research projects . $2, 665, 000 
2. Research fellowships 250, 187, 000 
3. Training grants 3, 676, 4, 176, 000 
4. Construction of research facilities 2, 500, 000 
(b) For detection, diagnosis, and other pre- 
ventive and control services 3, 3, 100, 000 
Direct operations: 
(a) Research ; 3 1. 990, 000 
(>) Other direct operations 
1. Review and approval of research 
and training grants 5 000 5 130, 000 
2. Training activities 000 70, 000 
3. Technical assistance to States , 000 5 398. 000 
4. Administration 3 314, 700 ; 284. 000 


Total funds for program per 
formance 260 , 883, 024 ‘ 15, 500, 000 

Adjustment for obligations incurred in advance of 
program performance - - - — 64, 02: 0 0 


Total direct obligations 210, 819, 315, 500, 000 39, 817, 000 


1 Some of the obligations for grants for research projects were incurred severel years in edv 
program performance. By means of the adjustment line shown in tl 
reflect the actual performance levels for each year 

? Excludes $20,200 reimbursements from District of Columbia for psychiatric services 

3 Excludes $19,500 reimbursements from District of Columbia for psychiatric service 


nee of actual 
is schedule, the emounts by activity 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 estimate | Original 1964 Revised 1954 


estimate estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


Personal services 
Travel ; 95 500 
Transportation of things 6. ‘ & 400 
Communication services 10, . 400 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 26, 
Other contractual services 41, 
Reimbursement to ‘‘Operating expenses, National Insti- 

tutes of Health, Public Health Service” 622, . 000 
Supplies and materials 51, y 200 
Equipment 17, 35, 800 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 8, 611, 2 000 
Taxes and assessments 3, 3, { 3, 900 


226 


5OO 
ooo 
9, 400 


Subtotal 10, 823 . 504, 926 ( , 926 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 4, , 926 , 926 


Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds 10, 819, 5, 500, y 000 
REIMBURSEMENTS FROM NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 
01 Personal services 4 20, 


Total direct obligations seuet one ‘on 10, 839, 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine... 
Maryland... > 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana. -. 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Total 


REVISED ESTIMATE 





1953 alloca- 


tions 


$68, 
19, 2 
42,7 
TRG, 8 
24, § 
35, 
19, 2 
19, 3 
55, < 
7A, 3 
19, 2 
153, 
73,6 
49, 
36, 
64, 
56, 
19, : 
43, ¢ 
85, 


66, ¢ 


43, 
41, 
64, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
53, 
19, 


3, 100, 





000 


000 | 


000 
200 


200 | 
200 | 


600 
200 


000 
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Allocation of grants-in-aid funds for fiscal years 1953, 196 








4. and 1954 


3, 100, 





1954 


1954 alloca 
tions 


& 
= 
S 


, 100 |} 
700 | 
, 200 
, 900 
2, 300 
, 100 
, 200 
, 700 
, 200 
, 200 | 
7,000 | 
200 | 
, 600 | 
, 800 
, 200 
, 100 
. 400 
, 200 


000 | 


, 200 
4, 700 | 
, 200 
, 200 | 
, 100 | 
200 | 
. 200 
, 200 
3, 100 
, 200 
, 500 
, 200 | 
200 | 
, 200 | 
, 900 | 


200 | 


000 | 


Senator Tuyn. The next item is the appropriation for ‘Mental 









700 
800 


3, 100 
, 50 
, OOF 


700 


200 


, 700 
, o00 
, 600 


7, 700 


700 


, 000 
, 400 
, 300 
, 200 
7, 700 
, 700 
, 700 
, 800 
, 700 


5, 000 


health activities,” for which we have a revised estimate for $9,817,000, 
a reduction of $5,683,000 and 12 employees below the original estimate; 
and a reduction of $1,002,000 under the 1953 appropriation, but an 
addition of 10 employees over the number provided for in the 1953 


appropriation. 
Dr. Robert 


proceed, sir. 


Dr. Fe.trx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Felix will take this item. 


Dr. 


Felix, you may 
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SCOPE OF PROBLEM 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, mental illness and 
other emotional disorders constitute one of the most serious public- 
health problems confronting America today. The scope of the prob 
lem includes not only the mentally ill confined to institutions, but also 
many who are just as ill but are not hospitalized. It also includes the 
emotionally sick, the personality misfits, and many whose lives have 
been sidetracked into the fields of alcoholism, drug addiction, juvenile 
delinquency, and crime. In a period of stresses and strains, involving 
anxiety about the future and the need to maintain a state of watchfu 
preparedness, the soundness of the mental health of our citizens is a 
vital element in our national security. 


TOTAL PERSONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


There is abundant evidence that the state of America’s mental 
health is a problem which deserves considerable concern. Ther 
are today more than 550,000 persons in mental hospitals. I now 
have the figure for 1951. The 550,000 refers to 1950. 

Senator THye. Is there an increase in mental patients over, say 
10 or 20 years a rq? 

Dr. Feirx. Yes, sir; there is. 

Senator Tays. Or is it } ist a question that you have a 
accurate record? 

Dr. Feirx. Well, 1 must say, Mr. Chairman, that we have better 
diagnostic methods today, and we are probably identifying some who 
formerly were not identified as being mentally ill. However, the 
hospitalization records show that there has been an increase in hos- 
pitalized patients over the last 10 years of 2 percent per year. There 
has been a 20 percent increase in hospitalized patients in the last 10 
years. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that a question of patients being hospitalized, 
or is it a question of a greater number that have become affected? 

Dr. Fenix. I can’t tell at this time. I think it is a combination of 
those, Mr. Chairman. I believe that there are more facilities avail- 
able. In your own State, for instance, under your administration 
as Governor, you remember what was done. 

Senator Tuyr. That is true. And I, unfortunately, was faced with 
restrictions due to war, that we were unable to build. But I have 
always proudly referred to the fact that we foresaw what we were 
going to need, and the legislature, with my recommendation, did ap- 
propriate funds. We left 5 million specifically earmarked for hospital 
construction. We had just received a grant to proceed with the build- 
ing for the feeble-minded schools in our State, which was done in the 
late fall of the last months that I served in that office. But we recog- 
nized the need. The war did not permit us to expand as we desired. 
We were unable, most of the time, to maintain a full complement of 
personnel in our existing mental institutions. 

What I am concerned with is, are there conditions within this Nation 
that are bringing about a mental breakdown, or is it just the fact that 
you are achieving a better record or are able to obtain information 
about the patients or the people that gives you a greater number on 
your records. 
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Dr. Fre.rx. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that, as I said, some of it may 
be due to better rec ords, but I do not believe that is the most signifi- 
cant factor. I believe that there are more people who are becoming 
mentally ill. I think this is due to several factors. One is an aging 
population, so that we have more old people whom it is necessary to 
hospitalize. 

Senator Tuyn. But do your records show that there is an increas: 
in the younger people breakdown, bringing about a mental condition in 
the younger people? 

Dr. Feurx. Yes, sir; not as great as the older because there are 
more older. 

Senator Taye. Older; with them you know that is just a question 
of deterioration of body and mind. 

Dr. Freurx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz. But if there is a breakdown among the younger 
people, then that is a condition existing in the environment that 
brings that about, or otherwise it is our method of living, one or the 
other. 

EFFECT OF WARS ON YOUNG PEOPLE 


Senator DworsHak. Doctor, doesn’t World War II and its stress 
and tension have some effect upon the younger generation? 

Dr. Fruirx. It does, Senator; yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You cannot overlook that fact in making 
these appraisals. 

Dr. Frevrx. That is correct. I will come to that a little later in my 
statement. Itdoes. There is more emotional disturbance among the 
younger people, particularly among adolescents, middle and later 
adolescents, than there was a generation ago, or even 10 or 15 years 
ago. This is manifested in many kinds of behavior, not necessarily 
mental ijlness but in antisocial behavior, juvenile delinquene: y, and 
similar types of misbehavior. It is giving us very serious concern, 
gentlemen, because it is not getting smaller at all. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed. 

Dr. Fre.rx. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that the figures for 
1951 show that there are over 580,000 people now in prolonged 
mental-care hospitals. Additional tens of thousands are receiving 
psychiatric treatment from physicians in private practice and through 
clinics. It has been estimated that at least 6 percent of the popula- 
tion are suffering from emotional or other personality disturbances 
It is, of course, virtually impossible to estimate the cost of these dis- 
orders in terms of nonproductivity, absenteeism, loss in efficiency, 
loss in tax revenues, and payments for public assistance. 


INCREASE IN PERSONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 


Not only is the number of persons in mental hospitals high, but it is 
getting higher. 

Here, I think I can answer some of the questions that you and 
Senator Dworshak put to me a moment ago. Although the Nation’s 
population has increased only 14 percent since 1939, there are 17 
percent more persons in mental hospitals. ange the number of 
persons over 60 years of age has increased by 25 percent in the same 
period, the number of patients of this age group in mental hospitals 
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has increased by 58 percent. Of all the hospital beds available for all 
kinds of illness, one-half are now occupied by the mentally ill. 

I just found a statistic, which worries me a little, that 1 would like 
to share with you. The population of the United States increased 
twofold in the last 50 years. But the population of our mental hos- 
pitals in that same period of time has increased fourfold. 

The effect of mental and emotional] illness on the national strength 
in terms of manpower for the Armed Forces became strikingly clear 
in World War II, and impelled Congress to take action. About 
1,846,000 persons, or 38 percent of all rejections, were unacceptable 
because of neuropsychiatric disorders. Yet in spite of this screening, 
about 387,000 more were medically discharged from the Army, and 
about 77,000 from the Navy for neuropsychiatric reasons. Another 
163,000 Army and 92,000 Navy men and women were discharged 
administratively for personality disorders. Thus, a total of more than 
2,500,000 men were lost to the Nation’s armed services through mental 
a emotional diseases and defects. This amounted to enough men 
to constitute 177 Army infantry divisions. The loss represents an 
even greater figure than the total number of men the Army sent to the 
Pacific theater of operations during all of World War II. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH ACT 


In 1946, Congress passed the National Mental Health Act, enabling 
the Public Health Service to organize a comprehensive attack on men- 
tal illness. The act provided for three principal means of carrying out 
this effort—research, training of mental health personnel, ‘and the 
development of community mental health programs. To carry out 
these responsibilities, the National Institute of Mental Health was 
established as a part of the Public Health Service’s National Institutes 
of Health, with headquarters in Bethesda, Md. A National Mental 
Health Advisory Council was established, too, composed of experts 
from pertinent professional fields and representatives of the general 
public. In making grants to support research and training, the Coun- 
cil helps the Institute determine those investigators or institutions 
which should receive Federal funds. Distribution of grant-in-aid 
funds to the States for community mental health programs is deter- 
mined by a formula based on each State’s population, economic need, 
and the extent of its mental health problems. 


COST OF PROGRAMS 


The actual expenditures on all of these programs—training, research, 
and State mental health programs—are small compared to the stag- 
gering costs of mental illness, even in that segment of the problem 
represented by the operation of public mental hospitals and com- 
pensation to veterans suffering psychiatric disabilities. There is 
little hope of reducing these costs until greater progress has been 
made in controlling the gigantic problem of mental illness. 

In 1950 the cost of maintaining patients in mental institutions was 
$551 million, of which $506 million was paid from public funds. In 
the same year, another $186 million was spent on the construction of 
badly needed mental health facilities. 
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VA 





EXPENDITURES 


In addition, the Veterans’ Administration pays out almost $360 
million each year to veterans suffering from neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders. That is in the form of pensions, Mr. Chairman. Thus, the 
failure to reduce the burden of mental illness is costing the taxpayers 
approximately a billion dollars a year, and I might say this cost is 
increasing at about the rate of $100 million a year. The Veterans’ 
Administration sent me a forecast dated March 1, 1953, in which they 
predict they will have by 1960, 100,000 arden veterans eligible 
for care in their installations. They can accommodate or will be 
able to accommodate, I should say, by 1960, about 54,000 if they can 
staff that many beds. Unless the State hospitals can take over a 
substantial number of these, or unless something happens, we are 
going to have a waiting list of psychotic ex-soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of between 40,000 and 50,000. ‘This doesn’t include any of 
the population except this particular group. 

On the other hand, the picture is not altogether dark. There is 
considerable evidence that funds expended in furthering research, 
training mental-health personnel, and in expanding community pre 
ventive programs, can help reduce the cost of mental illness. ‘Today 


2 out of every 5 patients admitted to a mental hospital for the first 


time will be discharged within a year. For schizophrenics, a group 
once practically hopeless, the odds for release back to the community 
are better than 50-50 today. A generation ago involutional melan- 


cholia, an illness of middle age, was hopeless in about 2 cases out of 
9 ry. ae 7 

every 3. Today, because of improvements in treatment developed 

through research, about two-thirds of these patients are discharged 


within a year of their admission. 


STOCKTON STATE 





HOSPITAL STUDY CITED 





Even the “‘bard core” of long-term patients in mental hospitals is 
often helped by-intensive treatment. A study of this group at the 
Stockton State Hospital in California showed that intensive treat- 
ment, using methods developed through research, can triple the 
patient’s chances of getting out of the hospital. In Korea, where each 
Army division has a psychiatrist, assisted by battalion surgeons, two- 
thirds of the breakdown cases are rehabilitated and returned to duty 
without leaving the division, and only 4 percent need to be returned 
to this country for treatment. 

I might say this is a dramatic improvement, Mr. Chairman, over the 
past. In World War II 8 percent had to be evacuated to the zone of 
the interior, and in World War I, 15 percent. Another interesting 
thing about these Korean casualties at the present time, only about 
10 percent of these casualties return back for treatment again. They 
are what you might call repeaters. 

Early treatment of patients in clinics often enables them to avoid 
the need for hospitalization. As communities increase their psy- 
chiatric services to schools, courts, health, welfare, and other com- 
munity agencies, they in turn can provide more effective help to 
people who have emotional problems and help prevent these problems 
from becoming disabling disorders. 
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NEED FOR ADDITIONAL .PERSONNEL 


However, if we are to speed up our progress against mental illness 


and make better treatment possible, we must train considerably more 
personnel than are now available. Under the provisions of the Na- 
tional Mental Health Act, the National Institute of Mental Health 
has been assisting training centers, medical schools, and individuals 
so that more persons can get the essential training needed \ portion 
of these Federal training funds go to undergraduate medical schools, 
enabling them to give medical students a better foundation in psy 
chiatry and the emotional aspects of illness generally. It is imperative 
that more psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric nurses, and 
psychiatric social workers be trained if we are to expand mental health 
clinics, provide better hospital care, and improve community preven 
tive services. 

Senator THYE. The subcommittee has been provided with a table 
showing the allocation of grants for the teaching of medical subjects 
for fiscal year 1953, and the probable allocation under the revised 
estimate. I shall place this table in the record at this point for the 
information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


Teaching gr 


1953 budget | 1954 budget 


4-YEAR MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Alabama: Medical College of Alabama $15, 000 15, 000 
Arkansas: University of Arkansas, School of Med 15, O04 , 000 
California: College of Medical Evangelists 0 0, 000 
Connecticut: Yale University 5, 000 , 000 
District of Columbia 
George Washington University 15, 000 000 
Georgetown University 15, 000 00 
Howard University 000 3 572 
Georgia: Emory University 15, 000 000 
Illinois: Loyola University, School of Medicine 5, 000 l 
Iowa: State University of lowa 5, 000 
Kansas: University of Kansas 5, OOO 
Louisiana: 
Louisiana State University 5, 000 
Tulane Universit 5, 000 
Maryland 
University of Maryla 
Johns Hopkins University 
Massachusetts: Tufts Medical Coll 
Michigan 
University of Michigar 5, 000 
Wayne University 5, 000 
Minnesota: University of Mint 
Missouri 
Washington University 
St. Louis University 
Nebraska: University of Nebraska 
New York 
Albany Medical College (Albany 
New York University (New York 
University of Rochester (Rochester 
State University of New York (New York 
State University of New York (Syracuss 
North Carolina: Bowman Gray School of Medicine of Wak 
(Winston-Salem) 
Ohio: 
Ohio State University (Columbus) 
Western Reserve University (Cleveland 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City 
Pennsylvania: 
Hahnemann Medical College (Philadelphia 
Jefferson Medical College (Philadelphia) 
Pennsylvania Women’s Medical College (Philadelphia 
Temple University (Philadelphia) 
University of Pittsburgh 


See footnote at end of table, p. 937. 
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Teaching grant program—Continued 





State and name of school 1953 budget | 1954 budget 





4-YEAR MEDICAL scHooLS—continued 


















Puerto Rico: University of Puerto Rico 


0 15. 000 
Tennessee: $15, 
University of Tennessee (Memphis) $15, 600 15, 006 
Meharry Medical College (Nashville) 15, 000 7, 57 
Texas: 
Southwestern Medical College 15, 000 14, 904 
University of Texas 15, 000 ( 
Utah: University of Utah 15, 000 15, OOK 
Vermont: University of Vermont 15, 000 14. 999 
Virginia: Virginia Medical College 15, 000 0 
Washington: University of Washington 15, 000 15, 000 


































Tetel...... . 600, 000 600, 000 


GRADUATE INSTITUTIONS 




















































California: 
California University (Berkeley) 56, 000 46, 957 
University of California (Los Angeles) -- 15, 000 9, 890 
Los Angeles Psychiatric Services 2, 059 1, 080 
San Francisco Psychoanalytic Institute--- | 5, 184 4,144 
Southern California University 26, 000 20, 336 
Stanford University : 22, 000 14, 116 
Colorado: 
University of Colorado ‘ 28, 000 23, 191 
Colorado State Hospital 5, 000 0 
University of Denver “ . 11, 633 8, 875 
Connecticut: 
University of Connecticut 500 
Yale University 49, 034 
District of Columbia: 
American Psychological Association ‘ ‘ 12, 500 | 10, 000 
Catholic University of America 7 40, 000 | 31, 674 
George Washington University * 6, 500 0 
Howard University ; 35, 000 26, 912 
Washington Psychoanalytic Institute - - . - | 3, 240 2, 040 
Florida: University of Florida... iakenae 8, 000 6, 706 
Georgia 
Emory University 4,000 | 3, 621 
Medical College of Georgia | 4, 000 0 
Hawaii: University of Hawaii 4, 841 4, 708 
Illinois: | 
University of Chicago 62, 641 52, 170 
Elgin State Hospital 2, 870 2, 000 
Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 8,018 | 5, 000 
University of Illinois j 19, 416 12, 922 
Institute for Psychoanalysis 23,000 | 17, 000 
Michael Reese Hospital 10, 389 7, 640 
Northwestern University 1, 944 1, 704 
Indiana: 
Indiana University 30, 238 25, 812 
Purdue University 5, 400 3, 000 
Iowa: State University of lowa 19, 107 15, 307 
Kansas: 
University of Kansas 16, 101 
Menninger Foundation 20, 000 
Topeka Institute for Psychoanalysis 4, 300 
Wichita Guidance Center 4, 700 
Kentucky 
University of Kentucky 9, 685 6, 500 
University of Louisville 34, 322 28, 564 
Louisiana 
Guidance Center of the Institute of Mental Hygiene 4, 500 4, 000 
Louisiana State University 14, 532 12, 040 
Tulane University of Louisiana 16, 141 13, 549 
Maryland 
Baltimore Psychoanalytic Institute 3, 240 2, 600 
Johns Hopkins University 8, 960 6, 954 
Maryland University 6, 480 4,719 
Massachusetts: 
Beth Israel Hospital 7, 500 6, 140 
Boston Psychoanalytic Society - 5, 000 3, 940 
Boston University 80, 127 65, 515 
Children’s Medical Center (Boston 3, 500 3, 280 
Clark University 7, 500 5, 324 
Douglas A. Thom Clinic for Children | 3, 500 3, 104 
Harvard University - ; 45, 000 34, 555 
Judge Baker Guidance Center 12, 000 9, 309 
Massachusetts General Hospital 14, 000 11, 540 


Psychiatric Training Faculty of Massachusetts . 4 15, 820 12, 120 


James Jackson Putnam Children’s Center 8, 536 6. 





See footnote at end of table, p. 937. 
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Teaching grant program—Continued 










State and name of school 1953 budget 










continued 





GRADUATE INSTITUTIONS 






Massa°husetts—Continued 

















Simmons College $12, 252 $9, Le 

Smith College 17, 917 6 

Worcester State Hospital 15, 464 ® OR 
Michigan 

Dearborn Public Schools "| 1. Oo 

Michigan State College 000 4, OOK 

University of Michigan 0, 831 15, 32 

Wayne University 14, 000 11, 40 
Minnesota 

University of Minnesota 52, 984 38, 173 

Amherst H. Wilder Charity 1. 953 1 5K 
Missouri: 

Homer G. Phillips Hospital 20, O65 17. 44 

St. Louis University 2, 160 62 

Washington University 38, 970 29, 797 

8, 935 144 






Nebraska: University of Nebraska 
New York: 
Babies Hospital of Presbyterian Hospital 8, 563 0 











































University of Buffalo 13, 253 9, 000 
Columbia University 68, 309 57, 713 
Council on Social Work Education 12, 052 7, 598 
Fordham University 7, 202 4, 509 
National League for Nursing, Ine 18, 115 13. 503 
New York Psychoanalytic Institute 11, 500 8, 500 
New York State Psychiatric Institute 9, 307 7, 500 
New York University-Bellevue Medical Center 9, 725 7, 140 
New York School of Social Work-_-_-_- 33, 954 27, 737 
University of Rochester oi 28, 333 20, 538 
North Carolina: 
Duke University i 29, 150 16, 592 
University of North Carolina 32, 948 25, 267 
Wake Forest College 5, 400 4, 400 
North Carolina Hospitals (Board of Control 5, 400 4, 000 
Ohio 
Children’s Hospital (Cincinnati) 3, 300 0 
University of Cincinnati 53, 997 42, 736 
Ohio State University 6, 910 5, 240 
Western Reserve University 56, 865 45, 286 
Pennsylvania: 
Institute of the Pennsylvania Hospital 30, 206 23, 160 
University of Pennsylvania 40, 490 31, 952 
Philadelphia Association for Psychoanalysis 4, 000 3, 000 
Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic 16, 189 8, 800 
Pniladelphia Childrens Hospital 2, 160 0 
Philadelphia Psychoanalytic Institute 8, 930 6, 500 
University of Pittsburgh 39, 390 31, 839 
Temple University 11, 232 8, 720 
Wyoming Valley Children’s Service Center 685 ( 
South Carolina: South Carolina Medical College. --- 6, 500 4, 200 
Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers 7, 000 5, 500 
University of Tennessee. 24, 924 20, 515 
Vanderbilt University 34, 560 28, 671 
Texas: 
University of Houston 2, 000 1, 500 
Southwestern Medical School of the University of Texas 8, 694 7, 020 
University of Texas 7, 404 6, 117 
Utah: University of Utah 12,175 9, 642 
Virginia: 
University of Virginia 17, 900 12, 835 
Richmond Professional Institute of William and Mary College 5, 767 4, 000 
Washington: University of Washington 48, 572 37, 802 
Grand total . bie ; 1, 841, 000 1, 413, 545 





1 Subject to approval of advisory groups. 









Dr. Fe.ix. In many mental institutions, there are patients who 
have improved to the degree that they are eligible for discharge, but 
who must remain in hospital custody because there are few suitable 
places in the community for them and not enough psychiatric social 
workers to help them find such a place. Many others remain because 
the hospital does not have enough psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, 
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and psychiatric nurses to determine which patients are actually ready 
for discharge. Many more might be helped toward early discharge 
if there were sufficient staff to make use of the new, successful treat- 
ment techniques. Likewise, other persons might be helped befor 

































m 
their condition becomes so serious as to require their hospitalizatior ra 
if there were enough community clinics with adequate facilities an: be 
staff, Ww 
TRAINING GRANTS pl 
) 
In the first 5 years in which training grants have been available, th: i 
National Institute of Mental Health has aided directly in specialize p 
training by providing 838 stipends in psychiatry, 635 stipends in hy 
psychiatric nursing, 535 stipends in clinical psychology, and 884 
stipends in psychiatric social work. In addition, it has aided 116 
institutions in improving their teaching in the psychiatric specialties 9 
and it has helped 42 medical schools strengthen basic mental healt! i 
instruction for 13,000 recently graduated physicians. ‘ 
At the same time, the States, with the aid of Federal grants-in-aid, \ 





are providing Te and other preventive services so that many 
potential patients can be treated before hospitalization becomes 
necessary. Prior A the passage of the National Mental Health Act, 
only half of the 48 States had community mental health programs; 
now all States have them. The number of mental health clinics has 
grown in the past 5 years from about 850 to 1,150. Between 300 and 

350 of these are assisted at any one time by F ederal funds. Generally, 
funds are used to enable a State to start new projects in its program, 
which could not otherwise be initiated. As these take root, the 
States take over the financing. The National Institute of Mental 
Health, in addition to administering these grant-in-aid funds, provides 
consultative and technical help, enabling States to benefit from suc- 


cessful practices already tested and found useful in other parts of the 
country. 










































TRAINING CONFERENCES 








Secause it will still be a long time before sufficient mental health 
personnel are trained to fill needs within the States, it has proved 
valuable to conduct training conferences, where members of related 
professions can acquire basic psychiatric orientation to help them 
deal with emotional problems in those people they serve, and to de- 
tect any early signs of mental illness. Grant-in-aid funds made it 
possible for the States to conduct 138 such conferences in fiscal year 
1952, serving almost 13,000 professional persons, including physicians, 
teachers, ministers, health department personnel, social workers, 
nurses, law enforcement officials, and juvenile court officers. In 
addition, the States are waging intensive educational compaigns in 
an effort to overcome the kind of fears and superstitions which may 
prevent people from seeking needed psychiatric help, and which may 
deter employers or neighbors from giving discharged mental patients 
a fair chance for rehabilitation. The Institute has served as a clear- 
inghouse for factual information on progressive developments, help- 
ing provide the States and_ professional persons with appropriate 
material to be used in developing preventive programs. 
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NEED FOR GREATER RESEARCH 


Clinics, hospitals, psychiatrists in private practice, health depart- 
ments, and other community agencies are making use as well and 
rapidly as they can of the new knowledge and improved techniques 
being aaaaned. but there is still a need for greater research into the 
whole problem of mental illnesses. Medical knowledge about man’s 
physical self has far outstripped knowledge of his mental functions and 
processes. Yet so closely interwoven are man’s mental and physical 
functions that newly developed knowledge about human emotions*is 
proving indispensable in the solution of many of man’s problems 
hitherto believed to be purely physical in nature. 

Studies in mental illness must inelude investigations of the micro- 
structure of the brain and the nervous system; the role of the endocrine 
glands; the chemical aspects of body functions; the genetic factors 
involved; the phenomena of mental processes, normal and abnormal; 
and the influence of man’s environment, from his earliest relationships 
within his family through his later ones with other members of his 
community. 

Research must probe into the causes, treatment, and prevention not 
only of the many kinds of mental illnesses which plague mankind but 
also into other erratic forms of behavior which constitute a potential 
threat to the individual himself, as well as to his community: alco- 
holism, drug addiction, and those psychopathic tendencies which lead 
to juvenile delinquency and crime. These divergent forms of behavior 
constitute still another cost to the community—impossible to measure 
either in dollars or in personal and family grief and despair. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE RESEARCH 


Psychosomatic medicine is another field in which more research is 
needed. Physicians in private practice report that 50 percent or 
more of the patients who come to their offices have complaints which 
involve emotional problems. We are only beginning to learn the 
connection between emotional stress and such common illnesses as 
heart disease, hypertension, arthritis, stomach ulcers, asthma, diabetes, 
and skin diseases. Even in such diseases as cancer and tuberculosis, 
emotional factors play a very significant role in the management of 
the case. 

Among the mental disorders themselves, it has been estimated that 
if we could find a cure for the particular mental illness known as 
schizophrenia, we would be able to release half of the persons now in 
our mental institutions. But the search for a cure for schizophrenia, 
or any other mental disease, entails studies in many varied fields, 
since we feel certain that all possible hypotheses relating to cause and 
cure have not yet even been formulated, to say nothing of having been 
tested. 

EXPLANATION OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Senator Toye. What is schizophrenia? 

Dr. Feirx. Schizophrenia, Mr. Chairman, is a mental disease, also 
known by the name of dementia praecox, which affects, character- 
istically, individuals in the prime of their lives. It is characterized 
by grave disorders of thinking in which certain normal emotional 
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stimuli do not give the usual response, such as if I would tell you that 
your mother is seriously ill, let’s say, instead of showing alarm o: 
consternation, or grave concern, you might laugh or joke. This is du 
to something we don’t understand and we have a fancy name for 
called errors in mental associations. It is also characterized by 
peculiar flatness emotionally: there is not much swing between elatior 
and anger or grief. ‘The person is just more or less colorless. Ther 
are several kinds, as far as we know them now. The one which comes 
most frequently to the courts for commitment purposes is the kin 
known as paranoid schizophrenia, in which the individual has delusions 
of persecution, and feels that someone is trying to kill him or otherw 
persecute him. It may result in serious accidents, if you may ca 
it that. The individual may kill the person whom he fancies is pei 
secuting him. 

There is another type which is called catatonic, in which the indi 
vidual becomes more or less rigid, not exactly rigid. It is more wa: 
They will assume a posture and will maintain this posture for hours 
on end. You can go up to them and move their arm into anoth 
position and they will maintain that position. They are mut 
usually they stand, their ankles swell, it is hard to keep clothes on 
them, and so forth. There is another type known as hebephreni 
schizophrenia, which is a kind of silly, purposeless behavior. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you proceed to bring them out of that 
mental condition? 

TREATMENT 


Dr. Frutx. There are several things that can be done. If the) 
show enough emotion in the illness, so they don’t seem to have go 
into it too deeply, they are frequently treated by one of the shock 
therapies, either electric shock or insulin shock. Other patients are 
treated more by what is known traditionally as psychotherapy, in 
which they are interviewed, and if they will communicate verbal! 
they will talk out their troubles until they come to a better realization 
of their difficulties. 

In some of the more chronic cases we are using the new procedur 
known as prefrontal lobotomy, in which they cut portions of the 
brain. This seems to cause considerable improvement in certain kinds 
of cases. 

Senator Tuyn. Then is there no chemical disorder in the body or 
anything, to bring about that mental condition? 

Dr. Fexix. I cannot answer that question, because we are not sure 
We have some strong leads that there may be some relationship 
between the adrenal glands—I think Dr. Heller mentioned these in 
connection with some of his cancer work —the little glands that sit on 
top of the kidney. There is some relationship between the adrenal 
glands and this disease. But we don’t know, so we treat the disease 
symptomatically, blindly. We will have to continue to do so until 
we know a great deal more about it. This is one of the principal 
objectives of our research in the clinical sense. 
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INSULIN AND ELECTRIC SHOCK 


Senator THyr. How many years have you used both the insulin 
and electric shock? That is not too many years, is it? 

Dr. Fetix. No, sir. Insulin has been used—I may be wrong by a 
few years, but I would say insulin has been used about 15 years 

Senator Tuyr. Not too extensively You came into a greater use of 
it in more recent years, did you not? 

Dr. Frevirx. That is correct, sir. Yes, sir Electric shock has been 
used about the same length of time 

Senator Taye. I know in going through our institutions, that would 
be about 8 years ago, 8 or 9 years, ago, | witnessed the application of 
both electric al and insulin shocl K. | know, in discussing it with the 
doctors then, it seemed to be a rather new curative measure at that 
time. 

Dr. Feuix. That is correct. We cannot even tell you why it works 

Senator Tuyr. No, I know you cannot. They could not explain 
to me why it worked. 

Dr. Freirx. You know, Mr. Chairman, one of the most difficult 
things when a psychiatrist is talking to some one about mental illness 
is to be asked “‘Why does such and such a thing work?” We don’t 
have enough knowledge to know. We just say, “We tried this and 
it worked.” 

This came out in the most interesting way, this shock therapy 
business. There was a man in Vienna who, knowing his mental 
patients over a number of years, a lifetime of clinical practice, came 
to the realization that his epileptic patients did not have dementia 
praecox, the only difference he decided was that they had convul- 
sions. Well, this man started giving his patients convulsions by 
means of shock. Many of them got better and since they did, others 
tried it. That is the background for shock therapy. There is more 
than that now, but not too much. 

Senator Toye. The House committee allowed $10,885,000 an in- 
crease of $1,078,000 over the revised estimate, Is that going to 
answer your problem? 

Dr. Feurx. It will help some; yes sir. 

Continuing with my statement, when we are unsuccessful in follow- 
ing known leads, we must study new methods and establish new 
hypotheses. We must explore a wide area of basic research, as we 
can never be certain just where and how we will uncover information 
which will lead to promising new discoveries. 


FEDERAL RESEARCH GRANT PROGRAM 


Under the provisions of the National Mental Health Act, the Insti- 
tute was given the responsibility for administering a Federal research- 
grant program to assist scientists in universities, hospitals, and other 
research laboratories. During the first 5 years in which this program 
operated, grants were made to 165 research projects conducted by 
about 650 scientists. In addition, research fellowships were made 
available to some 150 individual scientists so that they might receive 
training to improve their skills in their chosen fields of research. 
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From these scientists has come new information, shedding additional 
light on the functioning of intact and damaged nervous systems, on 
the nature and causes of serious mental disorder, on the evaluation 
of preventive and treatment techniques in mental disease, and on the 
relationship of childhood maladjustment to adult mental illness. 
The Institute itself has not yet developed a comprehensive research 
program in its own laboratories. In only three fields has substantial 
work been carried out: Drug addiction, neurophysiology, and environ- 
mental studies. With the opening of the Public Health Service 
Clinical Center, facilities will be available for expanding laboratory 
research and engaging in clinical studies. 


DRUG ADDICTION 


Because the care of drug addicts and the study of addiction long 
have been a concern of the Public Health Service, and one of the 
earliest in which the National Institute of Mental Health conducted 
studies, investigations in this field have been very productive. The 
Institute’s Addiction Research Center at Lexington, Ky., has tested 
numerous drugs for their addictability, developed methods for sim- 
plifying and easing the withdrawal of patients from narcotics. ex- 
plored the physiological bases of addiction, and made important 
findings regarding the personality characteristics and environmental 
background of addicted persons. 

On the other hand, the gathering of statistical data to determine 
the extent of mental illness and define its types is a research activity 
in which the Institute has only recently been engaged. The Institute 
is working with State mental health authorities and representatives 
of State mental hospitals to develop standardized methods of gather- 
ing and reporting facts on the incidence of mental illness and the 
location of psychiatric facilities, so that a clearer picture can be 
obtained of the scope of the problem we face and how we can most 
efficiently direct our efforts. 

You might like to think for a moment, Mr. Chairman, of that 
$1 billion a year, what that means. That is $3 million a day. That 
is $2,000 a minute of public funds every day, every week, this year, 
and you can figure on a hundred million more next year, and as far 
as we can tell a hundred million more the next year. 

Funds spent in mental research are indeed an investment, as they 
constitute the greatest opportunity for reducing the tremendous and 
rising cost of operating mental hospitals. There is great promise of 
reducing not only these high expenses in the maintenance of mental! 
institutions, but also of eliminating much of the suffering and anxiety 
which beset so many of our citizens. In this time of national stress, 
it is important that we enable each American to make the most of his 
abilities and to face the future with hope and courage. We believe 
that vigorous support of the training of mental health personnel, re- 
search in mental illness, and community preventive services will reap 
abundant dividends. 

I will be glad to answer any questions you may have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, Doctor, you made an excellent state- 
ment. We have no questions. 
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NATIONAL Heart INstITUTE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A 
SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; 
MR. ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. M. A 


STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 


National Heart Institute: For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the National Heart Act, [$12,000,000] $71,040,000 


Extract From Pusiic HeAattu Service Act 
HEART DISEASE RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Sec. 412. In carrying out the purposes of section 301 with respect to heart 
diseases the Surgeon General, through the Institut 
the National Advisory Heart Council 
the ‘Council’), shall 


e and in cooperation wit! 
hereinafter in this part referred to as 


(a) conduct, assist, and foster researches, investigations, experiments, and 


demonstrations relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis 
and treatment of heart diseases; 

(b) promote the coordination of research and control programs conducted 
by the Institute, and similar programs conducted by other agencies, organi- 
zations, and individuals; 

(c) make available research facilities of the Service to appropriate public 


authorities, and to health officials and scientists engaged in special studies 
related to the purposes of this part; 

(d) make grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, and other 
public or private agencies and institutions, and to individuals for such 
research projects relating to heart diseases as are recommended by the 
Council, including grants to such agencies and institutions for the construe 
tion, acquisition, leasing, equipment, and maintenance of such hospital, clinic 
laboratory, and related facilities, and for the care of such patients therein, as 
are necessary for such research; 

(e) establish an information center on research, prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of heart diseases, and collect and make available, through publi- 
sations and other appropriate means, information as to, and the practical 
application of, research and other activities carried on pursuant to this part; 
(f) secure from time to time, and for such periods as he deems advisable, 
the assistance and advice of persons from the United States or abroad who are 
experts in the field of heart diseases; 

(g) in accordance with regulations and from funds appropriated or donated 
for the purpose (1) establish and maintain research fellowships in the Institute 
and elsewhere with such stipends and allowances (including travel and 
subsistence expenses) as he may deem necessary to train research workers 
and procure the assistance of the most brillant and promising research fellows 
from the United States and abroad, and, in addition, provide for such fellow- 
ships through grants, upon recommendation of the Council, to publie and 
other nonprofit institutions; and (2) provide training and instruction and 
establish and maintain traineeships, in the Institute and elsewhere in matters 
relating to the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of heart diseases with such 
stipends and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) for 
trainees as he may deem necessary, the number of persons recelving such 
training and instruction, and the number of persons holding such traineeships, 
to be fixed by the Council, and, in addition, provide for such training, instruc- 
tion, and traineeships through grants, upon recommendation of the Council, 
to public and other nonprofit institutions 


80739—53——60 
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ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 413. (a) In carrying out the provisions of section 412 all appropriat 
provisions of section 301 shall be applicable to the authority of the Surge: 
General, and grants-in-aid for heart disease research and training projec 
shall be made only after review and recommendation of the Council ma 
pursuant to section 414. 

(b) The Surgeon General shall recommend to the Administrator acceptan: 
of conditional gifts, pursuant to section 501, for study, investigation, or 
search into the cause, prevention, or methods of diagnosis or treatment 
heart diseases, or for the acquisition of grounds or for the erection, equipme: 
or maintenance of premises, buildings, or equipment of the Institute. Dona 
tions of $50,000 or over for carrying out the purposes of this part may 
acknowledged by the establishment within the Institute of suitable me 
rials to the donors, 


Amounts available for obligation 


Original 1954 | Revised 1954 
estimate estimat 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $10, 082, ; $16, 500, 000 $11 
Transferred to ‘‘Hospitals and medical care, 

Public Health Service,’ pursuant to Public 

Law 375 —100, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 9, 982, 650 a. 000 500, 000 
Prior year balance available (contract authori- 
zation) Ss 3. 3, 124 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Total available for obligation 2, 24 503, 124 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 
Rescission of contract authorization | 3, 124 


Obligations incurred , 000, 16, 500, 000 
Comparative transfer to 

“Assistance to States, general, Public 

Health Service” 
“Neurology and blindness activities, Pub- 

lie Health Service’’ 2, 256 191, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Ad- | 

ministrator, Federal Security Agency”’ —20, 032 ~32, 000 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Gen- 

eral Counsel, Office of the Administrator, 

Federal Security Agency”’ —_ —2, 000 


Total obligations 9, 653, 118 11, 775, 000 16, 500, 000 11, 040, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8, ©, 481 (e)) 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1. Grants: 
(a) For research and training: 
1. Research projects 927 5 O7O, OO $4, 927. OK 
2. Research fellowships 000 357, 000 357, 00 
3. Teaching of medical subjects 87 1. 373, 000 1, 023, 000 
4. Training stipends 25 250, 000 125 
5. Construction of research facili 


OO 


ties { 4, 000, 000 
(6) For detection, diagnosis, and other 
control activities 100, 000 1. 500, 00K 
Direct operations 
(a) Research 2 615, 40 { y 299 (yy 
5b) Other direct operations: 
1. Review and approval of grants l 
2. Technical assistance to States § ( 57 345, 000 
3. Administration 193, 000 


> 


Total obligations l 7 16 5, 500, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVI 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services ‘ ; 1, 604 
02 Travel 78, 950 
03 Transportation of things 100 
04 Communication services 10, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction > 500 
07 Other contractual services 550 
Reimbursement to ‘Operating expenses, 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service’ 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ 
09 Equipment bee 168, 800 
li Grants, subsidies, and contributions «i 12, 550, OO 
15 Taxes and assessments 7 


Subtotal sin 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Total obligations 
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Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts - 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 





Total 






State or Territory 


SALARIES, EXPENSES, 


1953 alioca- 
tions 


23. 
35, 


10, 
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, 700 
, 800 
, 500 
53, 000 
7, 500 
9, 600 
, 100 
, 400 
, 000 
, 000 
, 200 
. 700 
. 600 
, 400 
, 500 
, 100 
2, 500 
5, 900 


200 
600 


. 700 
, 600 
, 500 
, 500 
, 700 
, 500 


300 


. 900 
, 500 
, 700 


78, 500 


70, 





, 100 
3, 200 
4, 400 
5, 900 
, 300 


700 


, 900 


600 
400 


, 400 
, 400 


100 
000 
200 
500 
400 


, 300 
, 100 
, 400 
2, 400 
5, 900 
2, 700 


000 


AND GRANTS 





1954 


1954 alloca- 
tions 


$40, 
15, 


28, 


64, 


17, 


19, 


ll, 
13, 


31, 
40, 
13, 
52, 


33, 


Allocation of grants-in-aid funds for fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 1954 revised 





000 
000 
400 
700 
600 
500 
100 
400 
300 
600 
200 
600 
500 


, 400 





000 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is the appropriation for the National 








allocations 








900 


7, 000 
, 500 


200 
100 
4) 
400 
100 
100 
600 
500 
200 
500 
R00 


, 300 


400 


, 700 
, 300 


500 


, 700 
, 700 





5, 000 


Heart Institute for which we have a revised estimate for $11,040,000 
and 409 employees, a reduction of $5,460,000 and 


the original estimate; and a reduction of 
below the 1953 appropriation, 
This item will be discussed by Dr. C. J. Van Slyke. 


employees below 
735,000 and 7 employees 


As I have been informed, the House committee allowed for the 
National Heart Institute $12 million, an increase of $960,000 over the 


revised estimate. 


too? 


I believe, Doctor, that you are happy about that, 


Dr. Van Siyke. Yes, sir; that is very encouraging, Mr. Chairman 


Senator Toye. You may proceed. 
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PROBLEM OF NATIONAL CONCERN 


Dr. VAN Styke. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
heart disease is a health problem of grave national concern for many 
reasons. It 1s our leading cause of death, accounting for 1 out of 
every 2 deaths in the United States. Last year diseases of the heart 
and blood vessels took more than three-quarters of a million lives 
Contrary to the common impression, heart disease is not limited 
mainly to older age groups. More than one-third of the deaths i 
causes are at ages under 62. It takes a great toll among those in the 
prime of life—in the productive years heart disease is the chief 


il 
1 


killer. Even in children of 5 to 15 years of age it ranks very high us 
a cause of death. 

Between 9 million and 10 million Americans suffer from heart and 
blood-vessel diseases today—this is about 1 in every 15 or 16 of our 
citizens. Each of them is prevented to some degree from living a full, 
normal, active life. Uncounted thousands of them are seriously handi- 
capped and many are totally incapacitated. It is obvious that the 
price paid for heart disease is great in terms of suffering, disability, and 
death. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC COSTS 


Its price is equally staggering in social and economic terms. Most 
of us know of the tragedy that often results when heart disease 
strikes—children whose promising futures are blighted, men and 
women cut down when their contributions to society are richest, fami- 
lies whose security vanishes under the burden of invalidism or loss of 
the breadwinner. Heart disease exacts an enormous economic cost 
in medical and institutional care, in military manpower, and in indus- 
trial production. It is estimated that a minimum of 150 million work- 
days are lost each year because of it. An indication of the tremen- 
dous dollar cost of heart disease is suggested by considering only one 
item in its total: Compensation and pension payments to veterans for 
disability from heart and blood-vessel diseases in the year 1950 alone 
was $168,250,000. 

The problem is growing. Mortality from heart and blood-vessel 
diseases in 1935 was 450,000. Ten years later, in 1945, deaths from 
this cause were 592,000. In 1950, the figure reached 745,000 and pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that in 1952 heart deaths increased to 
774,000. The nroblem is serious and becoming more so. 

Senator Taye. Doctor, if you don’t mind the interruption, what 
seems to be the cause of this ever-increasing number of heart diseases? 


CAUSE OF INCREASING DISEASE RATE 


Dr. Van Stryke. Well, it does seem to be due to a series of things, 
Mr. Chairman. First, it is due to the fact that we have an increased 
population. Secondly, it is due to the fact that our people are now 
living longer; they are not dying, as Dr. Sebrell pointed out in his 
testimony, from the infectious diseases. 

Senator Toye. But I have noted that many relatively young men 
below 60 have passed away this past year, among my own personal 
friends. 

Dr. VAN Stryke. Well, that is the third consideration, Mr. Chair- 
man. There isa very great and definite influence of the rush of modern 
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life on a person’s cardiovascular system. Unfortunately, with our 
lack of knowledge in the field, we know what causes it in terms of 
why they die, but we don’t know how to stop it yet 

Senator Toye. The old pioneer that went out into the wilderness 
had many things to be anxious about, and many things to create 
anxiety. He was so uncertain about not only the welfare of his family 
but himself. Certainly he was living under a tension. Maybe it was 
that he wasn’t allowed to live long enough to die of heart diseases. 

Dr. Van Styke. Yes. Many of those people, as you know from the 
record, Mr. Chairman, died of infectious diseases. We can recall not 
more than a quarter of a century ago the terrific toll that pneumonia 
took. Every winter our friends dropped off from pneumonia. 

Senator Trye. I presume that might be the answer. It has dis- 
turbed me to have read in our papers, like the Twin Cities papers, 
first one man after another in the 50-age bracket. I wondered whether 
it was our mode of living, the tension we live under, or if we might 
smoke too much. Or it might be something of that nature. 


EMOTIONAL TENSION FACTOR 


Dr. Van Stryke. I think there are a whole series of things which 
bear upon this. I will not pick out any specific item, sir, but I do 
believe there is an emotional tension factor which cannot be ignored. 
The old timer, the settler, the pioneer, if you will, he could decide for 
himself what needed to be done. He could chop down a tree or clear 
up his back 40. That was his own decision. In modern life there 
are so many things that do not leave decisions to the individual. 


So there is a degree of complexity, of frustration, if you will, which 
the fellow who was master of his own ship did not have to face. It 
is urgent that every possible resource be exploited in the attempt to 
bring heart disease under control. The accomplishments which have 
been achieved in the four and a half years since the National Heart 
Institute was established bear witness that step-by-step progress can 
be made against this chief threat to our national health. 


PROGRAM PLANNING 


The program of the National Heart Institute is planned and designed 
to meet the challenge of heart disease under the provisions of the 
National Heart Act. Through research grants, heart research projects 
are being fostered throughout the Nation, and the Institute is carrying 
on laboratory and clinical studies itself. Construction of new re- 
search facilities has been made possible by grants; the training of 
much needed research personnel is progressing through awards for 
this purpose; and the epidemiological studies which bear an important 
relationship to future heart program development are well under way. 

Senator Toyz. The subcommittee has been provided with a table 
showing the allocation of grants for the teaching of medical subjects 
for fiscal year 1953, and the probable allocation under the revised 
estimate. I shall place this table in the record at this point for the 
information of the committee and of the Senate. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Teaching grant program 
Name of school and State 1953 budget | 1954 | 


Alabama: Medical College of Alabama $14, 000 
Arkansas: University of Arkansas 14. 000 
California 
College of Medical Evangelists - - - 14, 000 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons 14, 000 
University of California 14, 000 
University of California at Los Angeles (2-year school) 8, 000 
University of Southern California 14, 000 
Colorado: University of Colorado. -- - 14, 000 
Connecticut: Yale University 14. 000 
District of Columbia: 
Georgetown University 14, 000 
George Washington University 14, 000 
Howard University 14, 000 
Florida: University of Miami 14, 000 
Georgia 
Emory University 14, 000 
Medical College of Georgia 14, 000 
Illinois: 
Chicago College of Osteopathy - -- 14, 000 
Chicago Medical School 14, 000 
Loyola University 14, 000 
Northwestern University 14, 000 
University of Chicago 14, 000 
University of Nlinois 14, 000 
Indiana: Indiana University 14, 000 
Iowa: 
Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery 14, 000 
State University of lowa_-. 14, 000 
Kansas: University of Kansas 14. 000 
Kentucky: University of Louisville 14, 000 
Louisiana 
Louisiana State University 14, 000 
Tulane University 14, 000 
Maryland: 
Johns Hopkins University 14, 000 
University of Maryland 14, 000 
Massachusetts 
Harvard University 14, 000 600 
Tufts Medical School 14, 000 , 600 
Boston University 14, 000 , 600 
Michigan: 
University of Michigan 5, 900 500 
University of Michigan School of Public Health 000 600 
Wayne University , 000 600 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota , 000 . 600 
Mississippi: University of Mississippi (2-year schedule) 000 5, 000 
Missouri: 
Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery , 000 , 600 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery ‘ . 000 600 
St. Louis University 4, 000 600 
University of Missouri (2-year schedule) , 000 000 
Washington University_..._. . 500 , 500 
Nebraska: 
Creighton University 4 14, 000 600 
University of Nebraska 14, 000 600 
New Hampshire: Dartmouth Medicai School (2-year schedule 8, 000 5, 600 
New York: 
Albany Medica] College : , 000 
Albert Einstein University ; 
University of Buffalo , 000 
Columbia University , 000 
Cornell University , 000 
New York Medical College , 000 
New York University , 000 
Research Foundation of State University of New York, New York City , 000 
Research Foundation of State University of New York, Syracuse 000 
University of Rochester 000 
North Carolina 
Bowman Gray School of Medicine , 000 600 
Duke University , 000 600 
University of North Carolina , 000 600 
North Dakota: University of North Dakota (2 year school) 8, 000 5, 000 
Ohio: 
University of Cincinnati i 2, 500 , 600 
Ohio State University , 000 600 
Western Reserve University , 000 8, 600 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma , 000 , 600 
Oregon: University of Oregon , 000 600 


600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


20 GP 9 GO 90 Ge GE ge GO gE 


See footnote at end of table, p. 950. 
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Teaching grant program—Continued 
Name of school and State 


Pennsylvania 
Hahnemann Medical College 
Jefferson Medical College 
Philadelphia College of Osteopat 
Temple University 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Women’s Medical College o 

South Carolina: Medical College of 

South Dakota: University of Sot 

Tenne 


000 
O00 


000 
000 
O00 
000 
000 


000 


De ee ee ee 


000 


Tedical Colleg »), HM 
f Tennessee 


t 


000 
0 
000 


KOO 


000 


N00 


000 





000 


Do am ohm 


00 
00 
000 


OOo) 
SPECIAL TRAINING GRANTS 


District of Columbia: George Washington University 
Georgia: Medical College of Georgia 
Illinois: Medical Audiovisual Institute 


en’s Medical Center 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
New York: New York University (Bellevue Medical Center) . 
Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin. 


Subtotal 


rotal appropriation 
! Subject to approval of advisory groups 


Dr. Van Stryke. The Institute’s appropriation has also provided 
vital support for the development of organized public health ac- 
tivities and training concerned specifically with heart disease. The 
programs of information and education, cardiovascular teaching, 
and traineeships are assisting in bringing to general application those 
preventive, diagnostic and treatment methods which are now a 
cepted, as well as the new fruits of research which are being and will 
be garnered. The program of assistance to the States is promoting 
control measures, services, and facilities throughout the Nation. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Rheumatic fever is responsible for 90 percent of all heart disease in 
children and is a major cause of heart disease in adults. Among 
schoolchildren between the ages of 5 and 19, it is a chief threat to 
health. 

Senator Tuy. Did diphtheria in a child seriously affect the heart 
condition of the child? 
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Dr. VAN Stryke. Yes, it did; but that was more or less on a tem- 
porary basis. 

Senator Tuyr. A temporary basis? 

Dr. Van Stryke. Yes, sir. Following recovery from diphtheria, 
the heart muscie was poisoned with the diphtheria toxin. Unfor- 
tunately, there were a fair number of deaths, sudden, almost unex- 
plained deaths, following apparent recovery from diphtheria. But 
if they lived for the 2- or 3-week period following recovery, this toxin 
washes out, and they are perfectly all right after that. 

Senator Toye. It does not injure the heart in the same manner 
that rheumatic fever, then, would affect the heart? 

Dr. VAN Styke. No, sir. Apparently it was a temporary poison- 
ing of the heart muscle which washed out. Rheumatic fever, on the 
other hand, does its damage by affecting the heart valves, which then 
grow large and knobby, irregular, and they cannot move freely in the 
bloodstream, so that your heart pumps blood out and it swishes back, 
instead of the valves closing and stopping, which means minute by 


= 


minute the load on the heart is there, and finally nature cannot com 
pensate for it further. 


WORLD WAR II REJECTIONS 


During World War II, more than 210,000 men were rejected by 
Selective Service because of rheumatic valvular heart disease. Be- 
tween 750,000 and a million persons in the United States today are 
estimated to have rheumatic heart disease as a result of recurrent 
attacks of rheumatic fever. 


COOPERATIVE WORK 


With the national voluntary organization, the American Heart 
Association, and the Public Health Service working in close coopera- 
tion, in the past few months a new nationwide drive for the prevention 
of rheumatic fever has been launched and is progressing. Initiating 
this cooperative work, the Council on Rheumatic Fever and Congeni- 
tal Heart Disease of the heart association issued recommendations 
for the prevention of rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease. 
These are being given the widest possible circulation among the medi- 
cal profession and related groups and will be carried through to the 
general public. Within the past 2 months, they have been published 
in the Journal of the American Medical Association, Circulation and 
Modern Concepts (official heart association publications), Public 
Public Health Reports, and a number of other leading journals. 
These recommendations are a landmark in the march of progress 
against the disease. 

Although we do not know fully the cause of rheumatic fever, there 
is an accumulated set of facts which are sufficient for saving lives and 
preventing much disability. The recommendations mentioned above 
are based on these facts and provide for the first time a sound platform 
for action. 

With family physicians taking the lead, communities now can 
organize to combat rheumatic fever and its crippling companion, 
rheumatic heart diseases. The immediate years will bring great 
gains, and we may see in our lifetime—through this and the new 
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knowledge that research will also bring-——the reduction of rheumati: 
heart disease from a major to a minor health problem. 

While it is fully recognized that heart disease per se cannot today 
be wholly prevented or controlled, much can be done in several areas 
of cardiovascular disease to alleviate, delay, and in certain instances 
prevent total or serious cardiac disability. Early recognition together 
with prompt and continuous medical care, including such auxiliary 
medical care as nutrition and rehabilitation, can mean maintenance 
of useful living in many individuals stricken by heart disease. Th: 
public health approach follows the pattern of professional and lay 
education; early recognition of the disease together with prompt 
and continuous medical care, and cooperation among community 
facilities provide the various types of necessary services. 

The interest in this has grown strongly since the inception of 
support, through the National Heart Institute appropriation, for 
grants-in-aid and technical assistance to the States. 

These funds and activities result in an expanding public health 
application of newer knowledges and techniques. Closer relation- 
ships are growing between more health departments, heart associa- 
tions, medical societies, and other health and welfare agencies; a 
great deal of professional education and training are ensuing, and 
organizational structures and practical ways to implement the heart 
disease aspects of community health programs are increasingly 
developing. 

REFRESHER COURSES 


Professional education, including refresher courses for physicians 
and for nurses and other public health personnel, receives major 


emphasis. Many States provide seminars, courses, and consultation 
clinics for physicians. Important in professional education is the 
new bimonthly professional publication, the Heart Bulletin, designed 
solely to bring useful, up-to-date cardiovascular information to the 
physician in general practice. 

With the States, the National Heart Institute and the American 
Heart Association and its affiliates cooperated in the planning, 
establishment, and dissemination of the publication, which began in 
March 1952. Over 70,000 copies per issue are distributed to physi- 
cians by health departments, heart associations, and medical societies 
in some 40 States, Territories, and local areas. 

Through technical assistance to States, a series of demonstration 
activities dealing with the control of heart disease is conducted. One 
of the activities in this connection is cooperation with tuberculosis 
surveys so that chest plates which are taken to discover tuberculosis 
are also examined for possible indications of heart disease and for 
early referral to physicians of people with heart disease who did not 
previously know of the condition. 


DRUG RESEARCH 


In another activity of this nature, a continuing program deals with 
the use of drugs which have to do with the clotting of blood—the type 
of treatment which saves the lives of many people afflicted with heart 
attacks. 
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These drugs cannot be used safely unless the patient is under close 
observation ; otherwise, the blood becomes too thin and it is dangerous 
for the patient to be given the drugs. When accurate laboratory 
control is provided for the physician, these drugs are safe and life 
saving. However, in order to use them, laboratory people trained in 
the technique of determining quickly the blood-clotting time are 
vitally necessary. The demonstration activity and technical assist- 
ance by the Public Health Service in this field is to train or aid in the 
training of technicians and technician-teachers around the country 
through teams, which move from State to State, and thus setting up, 
in cooperation with medical groups and health departments within 
the States, teachers competent to instruct in the procedures. 

This work carried out in conjunction with State and local medical 
societies and heart associations has progressed to the present point 
because of the help provided through the grants-in-aid and the tech- 
nical assistance funds of the National Heart Institute appropriation, 
The need for the programs which these funds make possible does not 
require emphasis. The cooperative activities they support are 
effective methods of getting at the vast problem of doing the many 
things that can be done with current and advancing knowledge to 
control heart disease. 

The vast majority of heart patients are now, and will continue to be, 
treated by the physician in general practice. It is therefore important 
that medical schools have strong and up-to-date courses of instruction 
in heart disease so that medical students, from whom come the physi- 
cians of the future, may be well equipped with the most recent knowl- 
edge in this field. This is particularly essential because of the rapid 
and marked advances that are being made in research. 

The particular direction the effort to strengthen and improve heart 
teaching must take, varies from school to school and is determined by 
the medical school itself. In some places, the major need is for 
differently trained personnel, in others for improved teaching equip- 
ment, and in still others for an expanded curriculum or greater 
coordination. 

TEACHING GRANTS 


The National Heart Institute program of teaching grants is enabling 
medical schools to expand and improve their teaching of diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels. This financial assistance has made it 
possible for the schools to undertake the planning, integration, 
revision, and expansion of heart disease instruction. 

The number of cardiologists and physicians with specialized train- 
ing in heart disease in active practice today is far too low compared 
with the amount of heart disease in the Nation. The Institute’s 
clinical traineeships program is providing a means of partly meeting 
this need for more clinical personnel specializing in heart and blood- 
vessel diseases. This program is of marked benefit to the community, 
because many of the young physicians thus trained go out to assist in 
teaching capacities in hospitals and medical schools, as well as to gen- 
eral or specialized medical practice. The Heart traineeships are 
designed to improve the general level of practice with regard to heart 
disease by providing general practitioners and young internists with 
a sustained, intensified period of up-to-date instruction in an institu- 
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tion where well-rounded cardiovascular instruction is given and whe 
the individual may wish to study. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The basic objective of the Institute’s heart research fellowship 
program is to prov ide more effective research workers through increas 
ing their skills. This is necessary because of rapid advances in research 
techniques, many of which are complicated. One real advantage of 
the fellowships program is that training is received by active, day-to 
day participation in scientific investigations and research projects 
Thus the individuals add to the fund of scientific knowledge, while, at 
the same time, they are acquiring skills. The program is increasing 
the caliber of research workers in medical and allied fields and con- 
tributing definitely to the research potential of the Nation. 


NEW ADVANCES 





New advances are being made by heart research projects grants, on 
a wide basic and clinical front, that would not have been possible 
without the support provided through this program. By way of 
example, recent progress by recipients of these grants includes 

The successful use of an artificial heart on a human patient 
carrying the patient’s circulation while his own heart was being 
operated on; 

The development of new surgical operations which will remedy 
additional types of heart damage due to rheumatic and congenital 
heart disease; 

(3) Advances in the techniques of preserving blood vessel grafts 
and their dramatic use to save and prolong lives; 

(4) The improvement and successful use in patients, of plastic 
artificial heart valves including one for stopping backflow of blood 
into the heart due to an impaired valve leading into the great trunk 
(aortic) artery; 

(5) The intensive study of lipo-proteins in relations to the develop- 
ment of the serious form of hardening of the arteries that leads to 
heart attacks, resulting in new basic knowledge which brings nearer 
the possibility of tests for the early discovery of the condition and 
measures to prevent or ameliorate it; 

(6) Better understanding of the role of drugs such as ACTH and 
cortisone, and the knowledge that they do not as yet provide the 
complete answer to rheumatic fever and that the salicylates, such as 
aspirin, appear to be equally effective in treating the acute stage of 
the disease; 

(7) The development of new drugs and the improvement of others, 
as for example drugs such as hexamethonium and 1-—hydrazino- 
phthalazine to reduce critical high blood pressure; 

(8) The improvement of anticlotting drugs and methods of ad- 
ministering them so that they will better and more safely prevent 
blood clotting not only in patients suffering coronary attac ‘ks but also 
in those with other heart and blood vessel conditions; 

(9) The further development of low sodium diets and their effec- 
tiveness in the treatment and management of high blood pressure. 
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The heart research work provided by Nationel Heart Institute 
research grants has resulted in a widening and dee ening of the total 
scientific effort devoted to the problem of heart disease. Speaking 
of the general effect of these and other Public Health Service research 
grants, an eminent non-Federal scientist recently said: 

The impetus which the United States Public Health Service is lending medical 
progress in this country in the support of biologic research is making an important 
impress on the whole range of medicine. 


NEED FOR CONTINUING PROGRAM 


The need for continuing this program is indicated by the scientists 
and the institutions, hospitals, and universities where the work is 
being done. Effectiveness and accomplishments in this most im- 
portant field are dependent upon strong, continued support. 

Much knowledge of heart disease can be gained by studying a 
community over a period of time to find out how many people have it, 
what types they have, at what ages it develops, and what factors 
seem to be associated with it. At Framingham, Mass., with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the town and by the active and continuing 
participation and cooperation of the town’s physicians and health 
department and the State medical society and health department, 
such an epidemiological study is being conducted by the Institute. 
About two-thirds of Framingham’s adult population, selected through 
a random sampling method from the townspeople between the ages 
of 30 to 60, is being given a thorough examination to determine 
whether or not they have arteriosclerotic or hypertensive heart 
disease. 

Treatment is not given in the study, but for those individuals found 
to have heart disease or indications of it, the diagnostic information is 
given to the person’s own physician. Persons found to have heart 
disease at the time of the first examination in the study are not 
included in the long-term followup of the study, because its purpose is 
to learn how heart disease develops. Therefore, those who do not 
have heart disease at the time of the first examination will be given 
repeat examinations every 2 years. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL APPROACH 


This epidemiological approach, the only one of its kind under way 
anywhere in the world, is expected to produce a number of significant 
results. It may provide definite information as to which factors or 
characteristics are present in people who develop heart disease. 
Findings of this kind may be of great importance in the prevention and 
treatment of heart disease in the future. Another useful result will 
be data on incidence and prevalence, that is, how many cases of heart 
disease there are and how many new cases arise each year. A further 
result of the study will be appraisals of the value and efficiency of 
various methods and procedures for diagnosing heart disease. This 
may help lead to a simple way of quickly screening people to detect 
those who have heart disease. 

The direct medical research conducted by the Institute encompasses 
investigations of a basic nature as well as the developmental and 
applied. These are an essential complement to the investigative 
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studies provided through research grants projects. Since the progra: 
is flexible and organized on three integrated levels (laboratory, com 
bined laboratory-clinical, and clinical) it is able to cover gaps in th 
overall attack on heart disease which otherwise would not receiy 
adequate attention. Although the current fiscal year is only th 
fourth year since the Institute began the full development of 
research, work of brilliant promise has been done and outstandin 
achievements made. 
DISCOVERIES 


Significant contributions have resulted from fundamental studi 
It has been discovered that the liver plays a role in controlling | 
partial contraction of small blood vessels which is essential for main 
taining normal blood pressure. It bas been confirmed through ex 
perimental animal preparations that the kidney and the endocrin 
glands controlling it are of great importance in the development o 
heart failure. It has been learned that deterioration of organs du 
to growing older is not because of the aging of the organ cells them 
selves but rather due to there being fewer cells per organ available to 
achieve a given living requirement. It has also been discovered that 
there exists in the body a system of at least four chemical parts, a 
deficiency of any part of which may adversely affect fat: metabolism 
and thereby foster hardening of the arteries partic ularly that typ: 
which leads to heart attacks or heart strokes. These are all addi 
tions to the storehouse of basic data from which clinical application 
in time develop. 

The latter discovery is a major forward step in development o! 
our knowledge of hardening of the arteries (arteriosclerosis) and its 
most seriously damaging form (atherosclerosis). ‘These studies ma) 
eventually lead to a method of treatment and, perhaps, of preven 
tion. When anyone eats a fatty meal, fat is absorbed in the blood 
and gives it a milky or cloudy appearance. In normal persons thy 
blood clears in a short time. In those with atherosclerosis the milki 
ness does not appear to clear as rapidly and completely. The fatty, 
substances are not handled normally, and the blood of such person 
contains an excess of large abnormal fat-bearing molecules. 

Heart Institute scientists have found that a blood protein, a stomach 
or lung protein, and heparin, in the presence of a plasma coprotein 
will combine to form a ‘clearing factor’’ that clears the milkiness of 
the blood. When “clearing factor’ is added to the blood of persons 
with arteriosclerosis the number of abnormal molecules is reduced 
and the number of normal molecules increased. Research is now under 
way on the next step—that of obtaining the components in pure form 
When this is done, it may lead to a blood test to detect early hardening 
of the arteries, since it will then be possible to check a person’s blood 
to find out whether or not one of the substances may be lacking 
The possibility of prevention is also held out, since it may be that by 
administering the missing substance the further development of the 
disease may be arrested. 
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RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Among accoroplishments of Heart Institute research resulting in 
improved medical treatment has been the development of a truly 
short-acting anesthetic which wide-scale clinical investigation indicates 
may be effective in reducing the hazards of surgery now experienced 
by elderly patients, This new anesthetic is safe, easily and quickly 
destroyed by the body, and administered intravenously Another 
advance has been the development of a drug, proacine amide, for 
treatment of irregular heart rhythms which frequently oeeur, and 
may cause death, in patients recovering from coronary attacks and 
in persons under anesthesia during operations. Moreover, the drug 
appears to be effective in preventing the development of abnormal 
rhythms if given beforehand in situations where they might be 
expected to occur. The past year has seen a great increase in its use 
in medical practice and it is now being manufactured by at least three 
of the large pharmaceutical houses. 

These achievements indicate some of the progress being made 
through research. Many compounds are being studied for thei 
therapeutic value; many avenues and approaches seeking the causes 
and underlying cardiovascular disease processes are being explored, 
Adequate funds for the Institute’s research, especially for intensifying 
and broadening its coverage of the important problems it seeks to 
solve, is a strong need. Such fiscal support will supply high-caliber 
work and step up progress in the national heart research effort through 
out the Nation. 

Dr. Serrevy. Earlier today you asked D1. Heller to supply a table 
showing the details with respect to grants for construction of research 
facilities made by the National Cancer Institute, and at the same time 
asked me to have supplied tables showing the same information with 
respect to construction grants in any other Institute 

These grants were confined to the National Cancer Institute and the 
National Heart Institute. I offer here the table of “Approved heart 
research construction grants, by State.”’ 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Approved heart research construction grants, by State 


State and institute 


California: University of Southern California 


Colorado: University of Colorado 
Georgia 
University of Georgia 


Grady Memorial 
University 
Illinois 
University of Chicago 


Hospital & Emory 


Michael Reese Hospital 
Northwestern University 


Kansas: University of Kansas 


Louisiana: Tulane University 
Maryland: Johns Hopkins University 


Massachusetts 
Beth Israel Hospital 


Harvard School of Public Health 
House of Good Samaritan 
Massachusetts General Hospital 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 


Minnesota: University of Minnesota 


Mississippi: University of Mississippi 
New York: 


New York University-Bellevue Medical 


Center 
State University of New York Medical 
Center at Syracuse University 
North Carolina: Duke University~--_- 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Medical 
Foundation. 
Pennsylvania: 
Children’s Hospital, Philadelphia 


Research 


University of Pennsylvania 


Tennessee: Meharry Medical College 


Utah: University of Utah- 


Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin 


Total of 26 grants in 26 institutions, 
representing 17 States. 


Senator Ture. Thank you, 
That concludes the hearing for this morning. 


Monday morning at 
(Whereupon, at 


recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, May 


Description of facilities 


Cardiovascular research laboratories in new 
4-story medical research building 

1-story addition on medical school for cardio- 
vascular research laboratories 


1 floor addition to medical school to provide 
cardiovascular research laboratories and 
animal facilities. 

Remodeling to provide clinical cardiovascular 
research laboratories 


Clinical and laboratory research facilities in 
new hospital 

Planning of cardiovascular research building 

Interior alterations and equipment for rheu- 
matic fever research laboratories 

Clinical research facilities in hospital and part 
of laboratory facilities in medical science 
building. 

Cardiovascular research laboratories in new 
10-story medical science building. 

Part of cardiovascular research facilities in new 
outpatient and research building. 


Portion of cardiovascular research facilities in 
new medical research building 

Remodeling to provide laboratories for re- 
search in nutritional aspects of heart disease. 

1-floor addition and remodeling for rheumatic 
fever research laboratories. 

Construction of cardiovascular research lab- 
oratories in new research building 

Part of construction of wing and remodeling 
for cardiovascular research laboratories 


Part of construction of 1 laboratory floor on 


heart hospital and construction of cardiovas- 


cular research laboratories in medical science | 


building. 
Construction of animal facilities 


Part of cardiovascular research facilities in new 
medical science building. 
Remodeling in medical school and university 


hospital to provide cardiovascular research | 


laboratories. 

Part of construction of 4-floor addition to lab- 
oratory building. 

Part of clinical research wing on research 
building. 


Cardiovascular research facilities in new 6- 
story research building. 

1 floor for research laboratories in new diag- 
nostic building. 

Addition of 1 floor for clinical and laboratory 
research facilities and part of animal quar- 
ters. 

Construction of cardiovascular research lab- 
oratories at city hospital. 

2-story addition to McArdle Research Build- 
ing. 


Doctor. 


10 o’clock. 
1 p. m., Friday, May 15, 1953, the committee was 


18, 1953.) 


60, 00 


6, 059, 00 


We will continue 





DEPARTMENT OF LABOR-FEDERAL SECURITY 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1954 


MONDAY, MAY 18, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye and Hill 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
NATIONAL [NstiruTES oF HEALTH 
STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR 
TRAVEL TO MEETINGS 


Senator Tarr. The committee will come to order. 

I am first going to call on Dr. Sebrell. We may have some com- 
ments from him relative to the language in the House report, which 
is found on page 5, ““Travel to meetings.’’ This is the way the report 
reads: 

It has come to the atteation of the committee from several sources that officials 
of some of the bureaus of this Department do entirely too much traveling to 
attend meetings and conventions. Perhaps the most notable example was the 
plan of the Office of Education to send 40 employees to a convention in Atlantic 
City. This was brought out in the hearings on the second supplemental appro- 
priations bill, 1953. There are instances when the attendance at conventions is 
important to the proper conduct of the work of these Federal officials but, due to 
the gross abuse of the authority previously extended, the committee has included a 
limitation in the bill to prohibit the expenditure of more than $25,000 for this 
purpose. 

I have quoted this one paragraph to be found commencing on page 5 
and carrying over on page 6. Let us discuss this before we open up and 
get into the scheduled material for this morning’s hearing. 

Dr. Sebre!l, will you comment on that? 


IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH MEETINGS 


Dr. Sesprevti. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the research work 
of the National Institutes of Health, it is very important in the proper 
conduct of research work that the research men have an opportunity 
to exchange ideas and information with their colleagues at research 
meetings and conventions which are frequently held in the United 
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States. It is not only desirable that they discuss the progress of 
their work with their colleagues, but these meetings give an oppor- 
tunity for them to present the results of their research work and formal 
papers. That is the customary way of making known your research 
findings in this country. That is usally followed by publication 
several months later in a scientific journal, but if the results of the 
research are to be disseminated and made use of at the earliest date 
it is very important that these things be presented and discussed 
at various scientific meetings. 

The discussion or the formal presentation is frequently of great 
importance. In addition these conventions are places at which our 
research grants and fellowship staff conduct a considerable amount 
of their business because it enables them to talk with many people 
from various parts of the country on one trip and saves a great deal 
of time and expense by their being able to hold discussions concerning 
research grant applications, the progress of the work, possible candi- 
dates for fellowships, and many such items of business which are 
most conveniently transacted in the course of those meetings. 

It is my feeling that this limitation of total expenditure placed on 
the Department by the paragraph which you had quoted will result 
in a very serious curtailment in disseminating research findings by 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Senator Toye. Doctor, do you have figures as to what was expended 
specifically? 

Dr. Seprevy. I do not have those figures available this morning, 
Mr. Chairman, but I will be glad to submit them for the record. | 
feel sure that the National Institutes of Health last year spent in 
excess of $25,000 for this purpose. 

Senator Toye. You think they did? 

Dr. Sesrevy. I am quite sure it is larger than that. 

Senator Toye. How many have been the greatest number that have 
gone to attend a conference? 

Dr. Sesrewv. I cannot give you that figure. 

Senator Ture. At one time. 

Dr. SeBRELL. At some conferences it would be quite a large number. 


PURPOSE OF MEETINGS 


Senator Tuyr. Would they all participate in the discussion and the 
program or would they be just there to obtain firsthand information? 

Dr. Sesrewu. Both. Many of them participate in the program 
by presenting their own findings as a formal presentation. I think 
perhaps the majority of them do that. 

Senator Tarr. Would they file a paper or appear as a speaker on 
the program? 

Dr. Seprewy. They file a paper in advance of the meeting with the 
title and very frequently an abstract of it. 

Senator Tuyr. Does someone then interrogate them on the vari- 
ous phases or statements of their paper or is that paper just filed to 
become a part of the body of your records? 

Dr. Srsreu. No, sir. Following the presentation there is always 
a question and discussion period by the scientists in the audience so 
the paper comes up immediately for question of any of the findings or 
discussion of the report at that time. 
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Senator TuHye. Would you think that 40 from any division might 
be the right number to attend, or would it be considered by you as 
being excessive? 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION CITED 


Dr. Sepreti. Depending on the kind of meeting. I do not know 
the type of convention to which the 40 employees went to Atlantic 
City, but it is quite possible that we have had as many or more who 
have attended some scientific meetings in this country. 

Senator Tuyr. As many or more? 

Dr. SeBre.u. | think so. 

Senator Tuyn. That may have been the reason why they have writ- 
ten this specific language into the report, because if 40 or more were 
to travel to Atlantic City, I do not know just what the railroad fare 
or transportation by air would be, but it would be a sizable sum, and 
then the per diem necessary for their subsistence while they were 
there is another sizable sum, and they file a paper, and maybe the 
filing of that paper is all that that person is involved in. 

One person may never be called upon to make any remarks or 
they may never refer to his paper; it is just a part of the record. 
It would seem to me that you might well be able to organize your- 
selves in this manner, and your Departme nt, that you would detail 
specifically certain ones and papers would be filed on behalf of others, 
and then you could hold more or less a discussion forum after you 
returned and you would have the benefit of those who attended 
just the same as we make up a record here. 

Not all members of the subcommittee are present here this morning 
or any other morning, but the record that is developed becomes the 
document to which they refer so that they derive the full benefit 
from the hearings conducted here this morning, and likewise it would 
seem to me that rather than to have as many as 40 traveling across 
this Nation to attend a conference, you might better organize the 
Department in this manner that some certain ones would attend, 
and then the benefit of that conference would be made available by 
a discussion of what took place there by those who were there and with 
those that were denied the opportunity of going. If we are going 
to spend the amount of money to allow 40 or more to travel across 
this country to attend conferences, we will just become an adminis- 
trative body of travelers rather than an administrative body for 
administration. 

I know that when I was Governor I had to examine the record of 
our departmental travel, and I finally issued an executive order deny- 
ing and allowing only so many from one division to attend any confer- 
ence because I found that our departments, our executives, were too 
often absent and that they were not administering to the affairs of 
the departments, that they were leaving that to secretaries and so 
forth, and it was costing the State too much money. 

I think you have a question raised here by these legislative members 
on the national level. I know there was one time that I would seru- 
tinize the application of every person wishing to take a trip to attend 
a conference. I looked at each and every application myself and 
made a decision as to how many were going to attend. ‘That was 
not an administrative function of the Governor, but I found it neces- 
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sary in order that we get nght into it and find out if there were too 
many trips taken for the sake of seeing the country rather than a trip 
taken for the purpose of administering or obtaining the information 
that would permit them to do a better job of administration after 
they returned. 

When I see 40 going to a conference or a convention I am wondering 
if an agency was making the best use of the people’s time. 


IMPORTANCE OF MEETINGS TO RESEARCH P“RSONNEL 


Dr. Sesprevi. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid I have not made clear th: 
difference between these scientific meet igs and some other types o 
conventions and the importance of it to the research man. You ar 
not permitted to merely file a paper. The man who conducts th 
research work is required to orally present his findings or it is not 
accepted at the meeting. We have seven Institutes, as you know 
In those Institutes are many laboratories. A research man who i 
conducting a piece of research who has it at a stage where he is ready 
to announce an advance to his colleagues has to present that hims If 
and be available for questioning, and no one can present it for him 
His research bears no relation to that research being done by a man 
in another Institute or in another department of the same Institute 
One may be on enzymes, one may be on immunity, one may be on 
cellular growth, one may be on various things. He also needs an 
opportunity to discuss these findings or his research with his colleagues 
who are working in similar fields. 

It is a matter of early dissemination of the findings, of getting the 
particular man to bene fit by ideas that come into his head from talking 
with his colleagues. 

I think it is quite a different matter in these meetings from sending 
a man who could come back and report on what happened. We do 
that sort of thing quite frequently following one of these meetings; 
we have a meeting back at the Institute, and we discuss the signifi- 
cance of what took place and go over it fairly thoroughly. ‘Then 
many of these organizations have no publications, no means for 
disseminating these things afterward. The paper, the presentation, 
is submitted to a variety of journals, and sometimes it is 6 months 
or longer following the presentation before it actually gets into print 
in a scientific journal. If a man did not present it at the meeting, 
there would be no way for the scientific public to know of his findings 
until it has been published in the paper. 

This is quite a valuable stimulus researchwise to our young men, 
the young research men benefit particularly from contact with other 
young research men working in similar fields and there is a great 
deal of oral translation of scientific information that always takes 
place that is exceedingly valuable. 

We have given a great deal of thought to this problem, all of us, 
but it has seemed to everyone close to the problem that it is a very 
worthwhile thing to do to send scientists to scientific meetings for 
these purposes 


FUNDS FOR SCIENTIFIC CONVENTIONS 


Senator Ture. Doctor, would you give us the amount of money 
that was spent on suc th scientific conventions, I mean spent for 
attending these scientific conventions, and would you also furnish for 
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the record the highest number that have ever attended a single con- 
vention? 

Dr. SEBRELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyre. Because the House has this in their report, and 
whether $25,000 is too low, that we will have to determine. 

Dr. SeBrety. You want that data for the past year? 

Senator THyr. Yes, and for the sake of clarity and setting forth 
your position you may offer any further comment you wish in 
explanation of your request for funds for travel to meetings. 

Dr. SeBretu. I will be glad to furnish that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Wuy ReEspAarRCH ORGANIZATIONS SEND ScrentTists TO MEETINGS 


A scientist’s attendance at a scientific meeting is not absence from work but 
an indispensable part of his work Research men meet at scientific meetings to 
work together 

Scientific work, reduced to its essence, has two phases: first, getting th 
second, testing it. The NTH se lects its scientists { fullv for the qualit 
their training and proven competence It provides the facilities, laborator 
clinical, for testing their ideas, hypotheses, or theories But the first, th« 


requirement ¢ i scientist is thet he have ideas, and ime-tested methe 


getting or further developing an idea is by contact with the minds of others 
Scientists feel that easy and free exc 


kevstone of sci¢ ntific progress To isolate a research worker is to kill him 


hange of infor 


lectually and thereby to waste the money expended in his recruitment 
and laboratory equipment Although much of the contact between tl 
of scientists occurs through reading and 
for first-hand discussion among people who are on the frontiers of an ares 
research. Well before publication, which is usually at least 12 
completion of a project, thev cen thus excha u j 2s. rrelimingery 
hunches, which rank among the most important , 

because of their informal nature may never be pu 

values @ wide range of personal acquaintances across 


nakes at scientific 1eetines: Thev expand his acces 


corres} onde nee. there is no sul 


make correspondence easi and more productive, an¢ 
of written findings. 
For these re asons ‘ Aa part ot their re 
aff to meetings of their professional peers is 
practice. The National Institutes of Healt! 
1952 approximately 50 scientists of my 
planned practice of the NIH tr oO finan 
investigators to on ich meeting a year. Fac! 
meetings is reviewed an approved, not only |} 
institute, but also by the Diree r, NIH, to assure 
tion in the professional meeting will contribut« 
1952, the cost of meeting travel for NIH and its 
under $46,000, or ab It three-te ths of 1 percent 
research operations. The NIH wishes to be ju 
and the scientific world by the quality of res« 
therefore has the strongest possible incentive t end appropriated funds i 
way that will best contribute to its research prograt t is the considered 
ment of scientists that attendance ; i i 
Since the biological sciences constitute the principal 
NIH, the major meeting of the vear for its staff is the am 
the six organizations which constitute the Federated Societi 
Biology. In 1952 we considered it advisable to send 84 sci 
ings: 
24 to American Phvysiolozical Society. 
30 to American Society of Biological Chemists. 
13 to American Society for Pharmacology and Exper 
5 to American Institute of Nutrition. 
3 to American Society of Experimental Pathology 
9 to American Association of Immunologists 
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These societies are further divided into sections for the study of highly spe- 
cialized scientific problems. For example, the meeting of the Society of Biologica 
Chemists included 46 sections. During one morning alone, separate meetings 
were held on: Protein chemistry, cholesterol and phospholipids, carbon metab- 
olism, nutrition, biochemistry of growth and tumors, enzymes, and carbohydrat 
chemistry. Even if the meetings were not scheduled simultaneously, no scientist 
or small group of scientists can have a complete comprehension of all these fields 
so as to represent and report back to all his colleagues on the proceedings, at whi 
a total of 1,670 papers were presented. Of those attending from NIH, 30 pr 
sented papers for criticism and judgment by their colleagues; 2 were required t 
attend by the rules of the associations, either as officers or as program participants 
and 52 attended to hear, criticize, and ask questions about, the various papers, t 
participate in the symposia, discussions, and exchange of ideas, and generally, 1 
make those contacts with the minds of other scientists which have proven fruitfu 
to the progress of science. 

The proposed limitation on travel to meetings affecting all appropriations of th: 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, would, for the reasons outlin: 
above, shut off an essential source of communication of ideas between scientists 
in Government and their colleagues in industry and universities. In a relativel 
short time, this restriction would inevitably result in a decline in the quality of 
research findings produced for the Nation as a whole. 



























DentaL Heatran ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN W. KNUTSON, CHIEF DENTAL OFFICER; 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; DR. 
WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 








APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 








Dental health activities: For expenses not otherwise provided for, necessary to 
enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes of the Act with respect to 
dental diseases and conditions, [including the purchase of not to exceed ter 
passenger motor vehicles for replacement only, $1,650,000] $1,740,000. 







Extract From Pusiic HEALTH Servics Act 


















DENTAL DISEASE RESEARCH AND TRAINING 













Sec. 422. In carrying out the purposes of section 301 with respect to 
dental diseases and conditions the Surgeon General, through the Institute 
and in cooperation with the National Advisory Dental Research Council 
(hereafter in this part referred to as the ‘“Council’’), shall- 

(a) conduct, assist, and foster researches, investigations, experiments, 
and studies relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of dental diseases and conditions; 

(b) promote the coordination of researches conducted by the Institute, 
and similar researches conducted by other agencies, organizations, and 
individuals; 

(c) provide fellowships in the Institute from funds appropriated or donated 
for the purpose; 

(d) secure for the Institute consultation services and advice of persons from 
the United States or abroad who are experts in the field of dental diseases and 
conditions; 

(e) cooperate with State health agencies in the prevention and control of 
dental diseases and conditions; and 

(f) provide training and instruction and establish and maintain trainee- 
ships, in the Institute and elsewhere in matters relating to the diagnosis, 
prevention, and treatment of dental diseases and conditions with such 
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stipends and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) for 
trainees as he may deem necessary, the number of persons receiving such 
training and instruction, and the number of persons holding such traineeships, 
to be fixed by the Council, and, in addition, provide for such training, instrue- 
tion, and traineeships through graats, upon recommendation of the Council, 
to public and other nonprofit institutions 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 423. (a) In carrying out the provisions of section 422 all appropriate 
provisions of section 301 shall be applicable to the authority of the Surgeon 
General, and grants-in-aid for dental research and training projects shall be 
made only after review. and recommendation of the Council made pursuant 
to section 424. 

(b) The Surgeon General shall recommend to the Administrator acceptance 
of conditional gifts, pursuant to section 501, for study, investigation, or 
research into the cause, prevention, or methods of diagnosis or treatment of 
dental diseases and conditions, or for the acquisition of grounds or for the 
erection, equipment, or maintenance of premises, buildings, or equipment 
of the Institute. Donations of $50,000 or over for carrying out the purposes 
of this part may be acknowledged by the establishment within the Institute 
of suitable memorials to the donors. 


Amounts available for obligation 


rinal 1954 | Revised 1954 


1952 acti 
l wctual eitlenate 


Appropriation or estimate $ 7, 65 . ; 1, 740, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred i 1, 65 700, 000 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Assistance to States, 
general, Public Health Service’’ 


Total obligations 


Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of s 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 ( 


Obligations by activities 


Original 1954 


953 ) r ) 
1953 appropriation eatimate 


Description 


Posi- 


tion Amount Amount 


1. Grants 
(a) For research and training 
1. Research projects $221, 000 
2. Research fellowships 50, 000 
3. Construction of research 
facilities 0 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Research 5g 386, 000 
(b) Other direct operations 
1. Review and approval of 
research and training 
grants 11, 500 
2. Technical assistance to 
States 800, 000 
3. Coordination and devel- 
opment of dental re- 
sources ‘ 126, 000 
4. Administration 55, 500 


Total obligations 207 , 650, 000 
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Obligations by objects 









Original Revise 
1954 estimat 
estimate 1954 


be a . 1953 
Object classification ; 
ject classificatior estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions u 11 


Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 



























































































































































01 


Personal services $1, 017, 391 $1, 109, 891 $1, 023, 88 
02 Travel 108, 950 110, 300 98, 2 
03 Transportation of things 17, 200 17, 800 17,8 
04 Communication services 5, 483 6, O83 f 
05 Rents and utility services 4, 700 4, 700 4,7 
06 Printing and reproduction 18, 900 19, 400 19, 4 
07 Other contractual services 22, 140 22, 240 22. 24 

Reimbursement to ‘‘Operating expenses, National Insti 

tutes of Health, Public Health Service” 84, 700 165, 100 Let 

08 Supplies and materials 69, 750 95, 150 y 
09 Equipment $1, 700 36, 700 | le 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 271, 000 1, 114, 000 | 


15 Taxes and 


assessments 





, 920 














Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


1, 653, 284 », 703, 284 1, 743, 284 
3, 284 3, 284 | 3, 284 


000 | 


Total obligations 000 





REVISED ESTIMATE 


The CHarrMan. The first item this morning is “Dental health 
activities’ for which we have a revised estimate for $1,740,000, and 
191 employees, a reduction of $960,000 and 16 employees under the 
original estimate, and a reduction of 16 employees, but an increase of 
$90,000, in comparison with the 1953 appropriation. 

The bill as reported by the House committee on Friday allowed 
$1,650,000, an amount equal to the 1953 appropriation, but $90,000 
under the original estimate. 

We have the Assistant Surgeon General here this morning. D1 
Knutson, you may proceed. 

Dr. Knutson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, unde! 
the item, “‘Dental health activities’, we are concerned with efforts 
directed toward preventing, treating and controlling a variety of 
diseases and abnormal conditions which are hazards to dental health 
Among these, the most common, in fact the most common of all 
diseases, is dental caries or tooth decay. 


TOOTH DECAY 


Tooth decay begins early in life. In some areas as high as 50 percent 
of 2-year-olds have 1 or more decayed teeth. By the time children 
reach school age more than 90 percent have 1 or more decayed primary 
or baby teeth. It is at school age that the permanent teeth begin 
to erupt into the mouth to replace the baby teeth. Decay in perma- 
nent teeth starts early too and increases yearly, so that more than 95 
percent of our children aged 15 years have 1 or more decayed permanent 
teeth and the average per child is about 9 decayed teeth, of which 
2—-and these are now permanent teeth—have already been lost due 
to neglect or lack of treatment of the decay. Following in the wake 
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of tooth decay, of course, is toothache, infection, and loss of teeth, 
so that currently it can be predicted that the average adult will have 
lost half of his teeth by the time he reaches the age of 40. 


TISSUE DISEASES 


Diseases of the supporting tissues of the teeth, periodontal diseases 
or pyorrhea, are also extremely prevalent as a hazard to dental health 
It is estimated that about one-third of our 30-vear-olds have some 
signs of pyorrhea and that the prevalence increases with age, so 
that as high as 85 percent are ultimately afflicted with this baffling 
dental disease—the one which is the major cause of tooth loss in 
adults. 

MALOCCLUSION 


A third major hazard to dental health is malocclusion, a condition 
in which the teeth are either improperly arranged in the jaws or where 
there is a malrelationship between the teeth or the jaws to each other 
The severity may range all the way from the extremes of the “Andy 
Gump” to the “Pop Eye, the Sailor’ type of jaw relationships. In 
other words, the condition may vary from a mild one, from the view- 
point of function and appearance, to an extreme case with obvious 
facial disfigurement where function is very low. However, loss of 
function is of less importance to the individual than the problem of 
social adjustment and mental hygiene. In approximately 1 out of 
every 10 children dentofacial deformities are serious enough to war- 
rant treatment through orthodontic care services. 


HARELIP AND CLEFT PALATI 

A fourth major hazard to dental health is harelip and cleft palate. 
It is the most common of all congenital defects and occurs once in 
every 800 live births. When untreated, this condition results in a 
serious disturbance in the basic mouth functions of eating and speaking 
and in facial disfigurement of grave importance. Remarkable prog- 
ress has been made in the handling of these cases and the modern 
procedures employed involve teamwork which includes not only the 
dentist but the oral surgeon, the speech therapist, the psychologist, 
the orthodontist, the prosthodontist, and the pediatrician. Unfor- 
tunately, only a small proportion of those afflicted with this condition 
now come under the surveillance of a team such as I have mentioned. 


ORAL CANCER 


The fifth and last hazard to dental health which I shall mention 
here is oral cancer. Almost 15 percent of all cancer in males occurs 
in or contiguous to the mouth—and about 3 percent of that occurring 
in females. This is important from a dental standpoint since dentists 
must play the important role of early detection and diagnosis so that 
the patient may be brought to treatment at the most effective time. 


PREVENTION OF DENTAL HEALTH HAZARDS 
Now, what can be done to prevent or eliminate these hazards to 


dental health? What is being done? Admittedly, with the exception 
of oral cancers, these are not diseases or conditions which are conceived 
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of as mortal. Rather, they are diseases or conditions which, as has 
been indicated, interfere with or appreciably reduce the normal 
functions of chewing, swallowing, and eating, the functions of speech 
and in varying degrees from mild to serious extent they affect the 
facial appearance, social adjustment, and the mental health of indi- 
viduals. ‘Toothache, for instance, is not mortal but can be extremely 
painful and very annoying. Perhaps the impact of these groups of 
diseases can best be expressed in terms of what the American peopl 
are and are not doing about them. 

First, the American people are spending approximately $1 billion 
a year for dental care services. This means that $1 out of every 
$8 spent for health services is spent for dental health services. The 
Federal Government is expending appreciable sums in this area, too 
It is spending annually now approximately $50 million to provide 
dental services for the Armed Forces; and it is spending approxi- 
mately $40 million a year to provide dental services for veterans of 
World War II. So, the dollar expenditures by the American public 
and by our Federal Government give us some indication of the impact 
of the hazards to dental health which I have enumerated. 


RESEARCH 


Now, obviously, the desirable approach, and the only really practical 
long-range approach to a reduction or elimination of these hazards is 
through research and development of effective preventive or control 
procedures. After all, less than a third of the American people are 
now getting adequate care services in spite of the $1 billion annual 
expenditure referred to. 

Approximately 5 years ago it appeared that at long last our efforts 
could be directed toward research in a measure more nearly com- 
mensurate with the problem. This hope came in 1948 with the 
passage of the National Institute of Dental Research Act by the 80th 
Congress. However, as the budget before you indicates, material 
signs uf the success of this effort are hardly perceptible. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


The intent of the act is logical and sound. It provides first for 
fellowships so as to augment the scientific personnel potential of the 
Nation; second, it provides for grants of funds to research institutions 
for carrying out dental-research projects and third; funds are author- 
ized for the support of intramural dental research within our own 
National Institutes of Health. The authorization is sound but imple- 
menting appropriations have been extremely limited. These limita- 
tions might better be expressed relatively by the fact that less than 
1 percent of the funds appropriated for medical and biological research 
are earmarked for dental-research purposes. Furthermore, less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent of the money being expended by the American 
public for dental care is being expended in efforts directed toward 
eliminating the need for that care, or eliminating the diseases or 
conditions or hazards which produce the need for that care. 

In a large part, it is the results of the small amount of dental 
research now going on that has sharpened our focus on the limitations 
of dental research itself. For example, the use of the electron micro- 
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scope in the study of the basic tissues of the teeth, that is, enamel 
and dentin, has demonstrated that there is a fine submicroscopic 
network of organic fibrils throughout the enamel fibrils of protein or 
soft tissue material. This finding clearly indicates that our knowledge 
of the principal structures of teeth is far aan complete. 

Limited studies on periodontal diseases, or pyorrhea, have brought 
us to the point where it is conceded that atiation is secondary to a 
noninfective factor. Just how this noninfective factor operates, 
however, no one knows. Nevertheless, there are promising guidelines 
for a search for more knowledge in this field. It is apparent now that 
the search must be directed toward elucidating the processes that 
govern the activities of tissues, especially the chemistry and physiology 
of the cell—histochemical studies concerned with the role of nucleic 
acid in the economy of the cell, and the role of enzymes in cell division. 
This need is clear from the evidence that there is a basic disturbance 
in the metabolism of nucleic acid in inflammatory tissue such as we 
have in pyorrbea. 


NEED RESEARCH IN FIELD OF DENTAL BACTERIOLOGY 


Similarly, in the field of dental bacteriology it is now realized that 
much more research is needed to unravel the amazingly complex 
interrelations of the oral microflora. We know that literally hundreds 
of different micro-organisms exist in the oral cavity either as transients 
or as permanent dwellers. We know that the activities of these 
organisms individually may be for good or bad when considered 
inde pendently. However, it is now quite apparent each may be 
greatly affected by the enzymatic activities of each of the other 
micro-organisms in the immediate environment. We need to explore 
and analyze these relationships. 

Earlier I indicated the importance of the congenital defect known 
as cleft lip and palate. Although I referred to the progress made in 
modern treatment of these cases, basically the crying need is for studies 
which will lead to a reduction in the incidence of these defects. 
Recently, under one of our grant-supported projects, it was shown that 
when female rats are kept on a diet deficient in that important con- 
stituent of vitamin B known as riboflavin, one-fourth of their offspring 
were born with skeletons that are abnormal on one way or another. 
A high proportion of these abnormalities consisted of cleft palates. 
Here then is an indicator or a lead which if appropriately pursued may 
result in the development of a simple preventive technique for suc- 
cessfully resolving the problem created by the major dental health 
hasérde listed as malocclusion, cleft lip and cleft palate. 


GAINS POSSIBLE THROUGH DENTAL RESEARCH 


In fact, all of the foregoing examples point to the tremendous gains 
that can be made possible through dental research provided reasonable 
support is given to carry out such research. Specifically, that support 
must be translated into scientific workers—not only dental scientists 
but histochemists, enzymologists, physiologists, and others directing 
their Jattention to the cell and the environmental factors which con- 
tribute to health. Scientists of high competence in these specialized 
fields must be attracted to dental research in order to continue to 
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build on that knowledge which has already been made available, 
The basic problem here is one of establishing a solid foundation of 
support with reasonable assurance of a continuation of that support, 


RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


I have referred to some of the accomplishments in dental research 
which point to the need for further investigations. The most out- 
standing accomplishment in dental research, of course, has been the 
demonstration of the health-giving values of fluoridated drinking 
water. This is the most remarkable preventive that has ever been 
developed in the history of preventive dentistry. Reduced to its 
simplest terms, this research demonstrated that all drinking water 
contains some fluorides, but the fluoride content may be too little or 
too much, or it may be at an optimum level from a dental health view- 
point. Much of the basic work in developing this preventive was 
begun in 1931 by Dr. H. Trendley Dean who until recently was 
Director of our Institute of Dental Research. 

The initial work in this area consisted of observations on dental 
caries experience or tooth decay experience in communities having 
different amounts of fluoride in their drinking water supplies, then 
extensive animal work, and finally, the pilot program operation in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., which has been in operation since 1945. This 
operation consisted of adding 1.0 part per million of fluoride to the 
drinking water supply. During the 8 years of its operation it has 
brought about a two-thirds reduction in the tooth decay of those 
children who have used Grand Rapids fluoridated water since birth 
This result and those of similar studies conducted independently in 
New York, Wisconsin, Texas, Idaho, North Carolina, and Illinois led 
to the endorsement of fluoridation as a standard public health pro- 
cedure for preventing tooth decay. 


EFFICIENT USE OF SOUND PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


This brings us directly to the problem of insuring efficient use of 
sound preventive methods. For example, two well-established 
dental caries preventives are fluoridation of public water supplies 
and topical applications of sodium fluoride. Flouridation has the 
endorsement of virtually all national organizations concerned with 
health. Forty-three State health departments have adopted positive 
water fluoridation policies. Nevertheless, water fluoridation to reduce 
tooth decay by 65 percent is being used by only 350 water-treatment 
plants serving 675 communities. This is roughly 2 percent of the 
public water supplies in this country which are fluoride-deficient. A 
shortage of skilled personnel is slowing progress in this field. How- 
ever, we are doing our best to alleviate the situation by providing 
limited technical assistance to aid States in the establishment of their 
own fluoridation services. 


LOCAL PROGRAMS 


We are continuing to encourage the establishment of local preven- 
tive and control programs for children unable to benefit from water 
fluoridation because of their dependence on private wells for drinking 
water. The emphasis here has been directed to the dental health 
of that two-fifths of our population living in rural or farm areas. 
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In carrying out the foregoing activities we are guided by studies 
specifically designed to improve methods for the prevention and 
control of dental diseases. These include field studies on fluoridation 
and defluoridation of public water supplies; clinical studies on the 
effectiveness of topical agents for dental caries prevention; surveys on 
the dental needs of children; a determination of the basic principles of 
sound community organization for establishing and maintaining 
dental programs; administrative research on dental program opera- 
tion; and studies concerned with effective utilization of auxiliary 
personnel. 

STUDY OF EXISTING DENTAL MANPOWER 


We are concerned too with the task of investigating, studying, and 
testing methods for the best use of existing dental manpower. Basic 
to these efforts is knowledge of the educational and economical factors 
which enter into dental training and dental practice. A recently 
published report of a study of dental schools conducted in collaboration 
with the American Dental Association is our first step in this direction. 

Other studies indicate that a dentist can double his output of services 
and at the same time increase the quality of his services through the 
effective utilization of chairside assistants. Studies relating to dentist- 
productivity have also been concerned with the utilization of dental 
office facilities and with the design of equipment for efficient dental 
practice. 

This statement attempts to highlight the problem of dental health 
and the methods and procedures that can be used to resolve the 
problem. It refers to some of the things the Public Health Service is 
now doing to contribute to this effort and to some of the many things 
remaining undone. 

If there are questions regarding this statement or regarding our 
program which | can answer I shall be glad to do so, and in that 
connection 1 wonder if with regard to your opening comment, Mr. 
Chairman, you wanted me to comment on the report of the House on 
this item? 

Senator Taye. I would like to have you do that. 1 think it would 
be helpful from the standpoint of giving it further consideration when 
we write our own report 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


First, Doctor, the question where will you have to curtail your 
program by the reduction of 16 employees under the original estimate? 
What had you planned for those 16 employees? 

Dr. Knutson. That reduction is in a community services program, 
a program which comes under technical assistance to States. It is a 
program which is directed toward assisting the States in promoting 
the establishment of community programs in rural areas, in areas 
where water fluoridation cannot be practiced, where the communities 
must organize facilities and employ personnel, particularly dental 
hygenists to use such preventive techniques as the topical fluoride 
tee +hnique and such community services as provide for bringing about 
a visit of the child to the dentist at least once a year in these rural 
areas. 
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LIMITATION 





IN HOUSE REPORT 


Senator THye. You may proceed to refer to the limitation in thé 
House report. 

Dr. Knutson. Referring to the House report and particularly th« 
table on page 13, I think it should be pointed out that the reduction 
of the amount included in the bill by $90,000 isa reduction of the re- 
vised 1954 request or what has been referred to as the Eisenhower budget 
Although the amount included in the bill is equal to the estimated 
1953 appropriation, the $90,000 is not an actual increase in funds, it 
is merely a projection over a full year of the small amount that was 
appropriated for 1953 to start dental-research activities in the new 
clinical center; that is, funds for about a quarter of a year. The 
$90,000 would project that allowance in the 1953 budget for the full 
year in the 1954 budget. 


EFFECT 





OF REDUCTION 


If the reduction is sustained it will mean a rather serious blow to 
the plans for bringing dental research into the new clinical center and 
coordinating it with the other research that will be going on there. It 
will seriously interfere with plans to carry on such studies as directing 
attention to the relationship of oral infection to other diseases, par- 
ticularly such diseases as heart disease, and the heart-disease patients 
will be in the clinical center and available for study. It will seriously 
curtail studies relating to the treatment, X-ray treatment, of cancer 
patients and its effect on oral tissues. It will curtail plans for studies 
on an outpatient basis, studies designed to try to learn something 
about this baffling disease known as pyorrhea or periodontal disease. 

So as I said initially this reduction in the provisions for projecting 
the 1953 allowance for the clinical-center activities, dental-research 
activities, over a full year will seriously hamper the dental-research 
activities of the new clinical center. 








CURTAILMENT OF 





ACTIVITIES 





AT NEW CLINICAL CENTER 





Senator Tuyr. You say in connection with the new Clinical Center? 

Dr. Knutson. That is right. 

Senator Turn. Are those clinical centers in existence now, or is it 
something you contemplate establishing? 

Dr. Knutson. The new Clinical Center at the National Institutes 
of Health which was scheduled to open April 1 and is now scheduled 
to open July 1. 

Senator Tuy. You think you will not have enough people in that 
clinical-research center to carry on research by this curtailment? 

Dr. Knutson. This curtailment will mean that we will have to cut 
our program three-fourths. It will mean that current plans or the 
authorized program for carrying on dental research in the Clinical 
Center, that is, the program authorized under the 1953 budget, will 
have to be curtailed by about three-fourths. 

Senator Tuys. It will be a reduction in the number, but you will 
continue to do your research throughout the year? You are going to 
have to do it on a smaller force; is that correct? 

Dr. Knutson. That is correct. We would have to reduce the 
number of people employed to carry on the work. 
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Senator Toye. But you will be carrying it out once the center is 
opened up, you will carry it on for the full 12 months of the year only 
by a reduced force? 

Dr. Knutson. At one-fourth the level authorized under the 1953 
budget. 

Senator THye. Do you have anything else that you would like to 
add, Doctor, at this point? 

Dr. Knutson. No, that is all. 

Senator THye. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Knutson. Thank vou, sir. 


ARTHRITIS AND Meraso.uic Disease ActiviTIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. RUSSELL M. WILDER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES; DR. 
WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. PALMER W. DEARING, 
ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE 
OFFICER; AND M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Arthritis and metabolic disease activities: For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act relating to arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic diseases, 
$4,976,000, 

Extract From Pusiic HEALTH Service Act 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTES 


Sec. 431. (a) The Surgeon General shall establish in the Public Health 
Service an institute for research on arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic 
diseases, and an institute for research on neurological diseases (including 
epilepsy, cerebral palsy, and multiple sclerosis) and blindness, and he shall 
also establish a national advisory council for each such institute to advise, 
consult with, and make recommendations to him with respect to the activi- 
ties of the institute with which each council is concerned. 

(b) The Surgeon General is authorized with the approval of the Admin- 
istrator to establish in the Public Health Service one or more additional 
institutes to conduct and support scientific research and professional training 
relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treatment of 
other particular diseases or groups of diseases (including poliomyelitis and 
leprosy) whenever the Surgeon General determines that such action is 
necessary to effectuate fully the purposes of section 301 with respect to such 
disease or diseases. Any institute established pursuant to this subsection 
may in like manner be abolished and its functions transferred elsewhere in 
the Public Health Service upon a finding by the Surgeon General that a 
separate institute is no longer required for such purposes. In lieu of the 
establishment pursuant to this subsection of an additional institute with 
respect to any disease or diseases, the Surgeon General may expand the fune- 
tions of any institute established under subsection (a) of this section or under 
any other provision of this Act so as to include functions with respect to 
such disease or diseases and to terminate such expansion and transfer the 
functions given such institute elsewhere in the Service upon a finding by 
the Surgeon General that such expansion is no longer necessary. In the 
case of any such expansion of an existing institute, the Surgeon General may 
change the title thereof so as to reflect its new functions. 
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FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 433. (a) Where an institute has been established under this par 
the Surgeon General shall carry out the purposes of section 301 with respect 
to the conduct and support of research relating to the disease or diseases t 
which the activities of the institute are directed (including grants-in-aid for 
drawing plans, erection of buildings, and acquisition of land therefor), throug! 
such institute and in cooperation with the national advisory council esta! 
lished or expanded by reason of the establishment of such institute. | 
addition, the Surgeon General is authorized to provide training and instruc 
tion and establish and maintain traineeships and fellowships, in such institut: 
and elsewhere, in matters relating to the diagnosis, prevention, and treatmer 
of such disease or diseases with such stipends and allowances (includin 
travel and subsistence expenses) for trainees and fellows as he may deer 
necessary, and, in addition, provide for such training, instruction, and trair 
eeships and for such fellowships through grants to publie and other nonprofit 
institutions. The provisions of this subsection shall also be applicable t 
any institute established by any other provision of this Act to the extent that 
such institute does not already have the authority conferred by this subsectio: 

(b) Upon the appointment of a national advisory council for an institut: 
established under this part or the expansion of an existing institute pursuant 
to this part, such council shall assume the duties, functions, and powers of 
the National Advisory Health Council with respect to grants-in-aid fo 
research and training projects relating to the disease or diseases to which the 
activities of the institute are directed. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 Original Revised 
1952 actual ate 1954 1954 
| estimate estimate | estimat: 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred .| $8, 450, 000 $4, 976, 00K 
Comparative transfer from ‘Operating expenses, 
National Institutes of Health, Public Health Sery- 
ice’ $4, 064, 450 | $4, 626, 700 
Total obligations : ; _| 4,064, 450 4, 626, 700 8, 450, 000 4, 976, OO 
| 


Obligations by activities 


2 Original 1954 Revised 1954 
953 appropri ) 
1953 appropriation estimate estimate 


Description 


Posi- | Posi- | Posi 
tion | Amount tion | Amount tien Amoun 


1. Grants for research and training 
(a) Research projects 
(b) Research fellowships 
(c) Training stipends 
(d) Construction of research facili- 
ties | 
2. Direct operations | 
(a) Research 
(b) Other direct operations | 
(1) Review and approvai of | 
research and training 
grants l 7, 500 18, 18, OOF 
(2) Administration | 10 32, 400 187, 000 187, 000 
Total obligations 354 | * 4, 568, 900 3! 8, 450, 000 4, 976, 00 
! 


® Excludes $57,800 reimbursement from Department of Defense for research projects. 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification Original 195 
estimate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


fotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services 
2 Travel 
2 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility ser, ices 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 11. 200 
07 Other contractual services 2 100 
Reimbursements to ‘‘Operating expenses, National Insti 
tutes of Health, Public Health Service” 900 

08 Supplies and materials 092 
09 Equipment 72, 905 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 54.5, 000 99, 000 

5 Taxes and assessments 310 54 


Subtotal 62 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 362 ,. 362 


Total direct obligations. i 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts. .-- 


Total obligations.......-. : 7 8, 450, 000 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator THuyr. Our next item is “Arthritis and metabolic-disease 
activities,’ for which we have a revised estimate for $4,976,000, and 
346 employees, a reduction of $3,474,000, and 8 employees, under the 
original estimate, and a reduction of 8 employees, but an increase of 
$407,100, in comparison with the 1953 appropriation. 

The House committee in its bill reported last Friday recommended 
an allowance of $5 million, an increase of $431,100 over the 1953 
appropriation, an increase of $24,000 over the revised estimate but 
$3,450,000 under the original estimate. 

Dr. Wilder, this is your statement that I have before me. You 
may proceed. 

Dr. Witper. Thank you, Senator. 

I am pleased to acknowledge that this committee has shown con- 
tinued interest year after year in providing support for medical 
research in several broad areas. ‘These national-research programs 
have been of high quality and rewarding nature. 

What I would like to present today is an outline of plans and in- 
tentions in the newly established National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases. 


30739—_53—62 
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RHEUMATIC AND METABOLIC DISEASES 





The rheumatic and metabolic diseases are well represented among 
the chronic disorders which are increasingly receiving the attention of 
medical and allied workers. The successful outcome of the attack 
against the more acute disorders, such as typhoid fever, has led every- 
one to expect that comparable efforts directed against chronic illness 
will be comparably rewarding. You already are reaping rewards from 
your investments in heart, cancer, and mental health, and you can 
expect similar rewards in arthritis, diabetes, and other chronic-diseas: 
conditions. True, neither arthritis nor other metabolic diseases rank 
at the top in terms of death rates, but arthritis is a major cause of 
chronic crippling of the population. This becomes a serious concern 
in times like these when maximum use of our manpower potential may 
be required to meet the dan.ors facing us. 

I have been interested in certain calculations relating to the crippling 
effect of some of these diseases. Conservative and independent esti- 
mates indicate that 150 million man-days are lost each year because 
of diseases of the joints. That represents 410,000 persons continuously 
out of work. The cost to the Nation is at least $725 million a year 





RECOMMENDED EXPENDITURES 
Gentlemen, I recommend an expenditure, on behalf of the American 
people, of only a small fraction of that amount. I earnestly believe 
that adequate support of research necessary in this field—perhaps $8 
million a year for 20 years-—would provide the information as to the 
cause and prevention of arthritis. That, I submit, is good investment 

Senator Tuy. Doctor, if 1 may interrupt you at that point, how 
much has been spent over the past 10 years in research in this same 
field? 

Dr. WiLper. | question very much whether more than half a mil- 
lion a year has been spent, probably not nearly that much until the 
last year or two since we have had some money to spend for research 

Senator Toye. Have some of the exact and specific corrective find- 
ings been done by appropriated dollars by the United States Govern- 
ment, or have some of those, or have any of those, specific detailed 
findings been done by private people? 

Dr. Wiiper. Of course, the most important contribution to the 
subject of arthritis was the one that came out of the Mayo Clinic. 


MAYO CLINIC ARTHRITIS STUDY 





Senator Tuyr. That is what led me to ask the question. They did 
not have Federal funds to assist them, did they? 

Dr. Wiuprer. That is correct. 

Senator Tuy. Quite often some of these findings are the net resuit 
of some individual rather than the net result of the Governmental 
activity? 

Dr. Witper. That is right. On the other hand, the development 
of the finding of Kendall and Hench was tremendously stimulated by 
the appropriation of $2 million by the Congress not to this institute 
but for general support of research in the field so that within 2 or 3 
years now we are in a position to know how to use this drug when we 
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might have taken 10 or 20 years just to let the thing run its ordinary 
course without that other support. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, | was not asking the question for the pur- 
pose of weakening your own statement. I was really asking it for 
the specific information because I did know of the findings that had 
taken place at the clinic at Rochester, and I understand that there 
have been some very illuminating findings in other centers that were not 
necessarily the result of Federal funds. It is a combination of every- 
one working on it, and I realize that a Federal appropriation of this 
kind is going to increase and expedite such activities 


ECONOMIC GAINS FROM RESEARCH 


Dr. Wiiper. As I say here is my statement, the savings from these 
cripples, if we could put them back to work, would be enormous, and 
probably the income tax that those people could pay when well, 
which they could not pay when sick, would be many times the amount 
we are asking you to devote to this purpose. 

Senator Toye. That is true, but it is more than just the fact that 
you are getting the man back in condition to do manual labor or to 
perform a day’s services. Just think of the suffering on the part of 
the individual, and then just think of the suffering on the part of the 
family that has to endure just living with a person that is so afflicted 

Dr. Witper. | am very glad you put it that way, Mr. Chairman, 
because I have lived and dealt with these people. As you will note in 
the next paragr aph of my statement, I was an intern with Dr. Frank 
Billings in Chicago at the time he was winning worldwide acclaim for 
his theory of focal infection. I saw those patients. 

The Nation then would save annually the millions now lost in sal- 
aries and wages, another $100 million spent for medical care, and 
additional moneys which now go to pay relief allowances to sufferers 
from arthritis. The income tax alone on the wages now lost probably 
would pay for the research program many times over. 


INSULIN AND CORTISONE DISCOVERY 


My interest in the programs of this Institute is based on long 
experience both with arthritis and diabetes. It began 40 years ago 
when I was an intern in the Presbyterian Hospital in Chicago, on 
the service of Dr. Frank Billings. Dr. Billings was then winning 
worldwide acclaim for his theory of focal infection, and hundreds of 
patients with arthritis were coming to him for treatment. At the 
same time, I was associated with Dr. Roland Woodyatt, whose 
studies in diabetes were receiving wide attention. My interest in 
these two areas of chronic disease continued, and in the course of the 
many years which I spent on the staff of the Mayo Clinic I have been 
privileged to be closely associated with two epoch-making discov- 
eries—the discovery of insulin in the early twenties and that of 
cortisone in 1949. 

Neither insulin nor cortisone provided a cure for anything, but both 
in diabetes and in the rheumatic diseases the disability of the victim 
now can be corrected in a very large degree. Insulin enables patients 
with severest diabetes, who otherwise would be marked for death, 
to live out active lives. Cortisone and its related hormones control 
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pain and disability. 


to that which has developed for other chronic diseases, such as canc: 
es of the heart. We now find a large voluntary agency 
comparable to those existing for heart, cancer, and poliomyelitis, d 
voted to raising funds for the study of arthritis, with chapters widely 
scattered over the United States and a growing public demand that 


and diseas 


the Nationa! Government undertake support of research and contro! 
fictions. We are working closely with the Arthritis and 


of these af 


Rheumatism Foundation in order to avoid overlapping of activities 
We have helped them where we could and, in return, have receive: 


from them 


ber of their 





American 
which I wa 
trative cou 


advice and consultation. They recently made me a mem- 


medical and scientific committee. 


AMERICAN DIABETES 





ASSOCIATION 


Another organization with a deep interest in our Institute is th: 
Diabetes Association. This is a group of physicians of 
s president in 1947. I still am a member of their adminis- 


neil. 


Because of my previous experience, first in Chicago and later at th 


Mayo Clinic, I was greatly pleased to be asked to have a hand in this 
Public Health Service attack directed on arthritis and diabetes. 
are making progress, although lack of funds has made this progress 
than we would like to have it. 
Ture. The reduction—is it going to slow you up in 


slower 
Senator 


drastic manner in that research? 


Dr. Wu! 
in research 


Senator THyer. 


ready to use 
Dr. W111 


Senator Tuye. It is a peculiar question: Are you ready? Of course 


you would 


yer. Yes, sir; thinkso. I think if you want rapid progress 


you have to pay for it. 


USE OF FUNDS 





all the money that you have actually asked for? 
yer. Yes, indeed, we are, sir. 


not have asked for the funds unless you are ready, 


We 


Are you equipped out there; are you organized 


But | 


do know that sometimes you ask for the maximum where experience 
will teach that you might have gotten just as much with a little lesse: 


sum. 


some way, 


DIABETES RESEARCH 





But I am interested in this diabetes thing because if we could find 
somehow, of achieving what they did when they 


first 


discovered insulin and the protamine zine insulin has greatly aided 
them because now they do not have to take it with every meal but 
day. If we could take another step and find some othe! 


just once a 
way, it wou 


ld be tremendous. 





the pain and swelling of arthritic joints and, when used with wisdom 
tion, give peace and comfort to the many sufferers o 





f 


wo discoveries have greatly increased the popular interest 
That interest is growing and is srmperab!. 


| 
l 








The main thing is if we could find out something about what causes 
the physical breakdown of the body so that the diabetic condition 


comes into 


being. 





If we could find that then we would not have to 
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subject the person to that insulin injection every day as they must 
That in itself is unple asant, but even nore is the reaction from either 
too great a sugar content in the blood or a reaction from an excessive 
injection of insulin. I have seen both, and both are terrific and terrible. 

Dr. WiLpER. Yes, sir; you are absolutely right, but what we aim 
at is the discovery of the cause so that we can eliminate or prevent 
Now we are making progress. We have facilities and equipment for 
a certain rate of activity, and I propose to cite to you a little later 
some of the actual accomplishments that have occurred as a result 
of money that you are spending out there at the Inetitate for an 
understanding of diabetes. I might put that in here. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Dr. WitpeEr. We are making progress, and it is just a question of 
how fast you want that progress to be. 


PERSONNEL 


Senator Ture. Doctor, the revised estimate for $4,976,000 and 346 
employees is a reduction of $3,474,000 and 8 employees under the 
original estimate. There is a reduction of 8 employees. Now the 
reduction of 8 employees and an increase of $407,100 over 1953 
appropriation—these 8 employees that are involved here, what would 
they be doing specifically if you were allowed the full, additional 
8 employees? That is the main point that I want to get clear. What 
would these 8 employees that you originally requested, what would 
they be doing? 

Dr. WitpeEr. Well, sir; the number is 8. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Dr. Witper. | thought you said 80 at one point. 

Senator Taye. No, if I was understood to say that it is wrong 
because it is 8 employees. 

Dr. Wiper. We are staffed up, sir, to work. 

Senator Toye. What would those eight additional employees, if 
you were allowed the full sum, what would they be doing besides 
what you now have on your staff and which this appropriation, even 
though under its revised sum, would give you? 

Dr. Wiper. It is difficult for me to answer that question. The 
number might be 12 tomorrow and zero the next month, depending 
on employment and so forth. The places are there. It just happens 
at the moment this was drawn up we were eight short of the total 
complement. May I ask whether I am correct in making that 
answer that way? 

Senator Tuy. If those that are here with you can help, Doctor, 
you certainly can have them clarify the question. 

Dr. Witper. Mr. Baylis? 

Mr. Bayutis. Doctor, the 8 positions represent a reduction of 
on the laboratory research side—positions which must be eliminated 
through lapse and not subsequently filled. The remaining positions 
are those which must be taken from our clinical investigation pro- 
gram originally planned for enhancement of our liver-disease investi- 
gations in the Clinical Center. 

Senator Ture. Well, there would have to be a curtailment in one 
or the other because this Clinical Center is a new activity since it is 
coming into being as of July 1, is it not? 

Dr. Witper. That is correct. 
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CURTAILMENT 





OF ACTIVITIES 

Senator Toye. And to the best of your judgment in trying to 
visualize what the center is going to be engaged in, in the various 
research undertakings that will be carried out, that if there is a re- 
duction one or the other of the research activities would have to be 
slowed up or curtailed? 

Dr. Wiper. Yes. 

Senator Taye. And if in the event that you slowed up the liver 
research you could continue in some other activities. If you continu 
the research in the liver diseases in accordance with what you had 
definitely and specifically laid out as a program, then you would have 
to curtail over either in the diabetic field or one of the other fields 
Is that the answer to that question? 

Dr. Wiuper. | suppose it is, sir. The number is so small—eight 

Dr. Sesrevu. If I may supplement Dr. Wilder’s statement? 

Senator Tuys. Yes. 

Dr. SesrELL. That is essentially correct. These 8 positions, the 
reduction of these 8 positions, will mean some curtailment of laboratory 
research, a delay in initiating clinical studies in liver diseases and a 
reduction in the supporting research and patient-care services in the 
clinical center which are provided by reimbursement. It means a 
little bit of delay or curtailment in this particular field. 

Senator Tuye. You may proceed, Dr. Wilder. 

Dr. Witper. It is our misfortune to have been established just as 
the Korean episode led to retrenchments all along the line. 
MILITARY 


IMPORTANCE OF 





BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


Biological research is regarded as of civilian rather than military 
importance. This, I think, is a mistake. Actually, returning to the 
calculations to which I referred earlier, our military manpower loss 
because of rheumatic diseases is considerable—6 percent of all Army 
rejectees. In the last 500,000 examinees that means 30,000 rejectees, 
or 2 infantry divisions. I must admit a personal feeling that excessive 
economy at the expense of the public health is not necessarily in the 
best public interest or in the best interest of defense. The statistics 
I have quoted show that there is a big job to be done, and to do it 
wrong will cost more money in the end, much more indeed, than it 
takes to do it right. 

My interest in undertaking the direction of the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases was also based on what I considered 
to be a very fortunate opportunity to include in this Institute several 
of the previously existing basic-science laboratories of the National 
Institutes of Health. These four laboratories of chemistry, bio- 
chemistry, biophysics, and pathology provide us with the solidity of 
scientific understructure so essential to successful study of disease. 
Much of the work done in these laboratories applies directly to the 
better understanding of the diseases in our area of interest. If you 
have time later, I should like to speak about a number of the recent 
achievements of these laboratories. 

We intend attacking more directly in the area of rheumatoid 
arthritis, gout, and diabetes with the staff of our new clinical division. 
They will operate in the space assigned to us in the Clinical Center. 
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Heading the studies of arthritis will be Dr. Joseph J. Bunim, who 
came from an associate professorship in the New York University 
Medical School. He had been engaged, with Dr. Currier McEwen, 
in research on rheumatoid and otner forms of arthritis and in develop- 
ing and conducting the most effectively organized arthritis clinic 
in the world. 

Heading another branch of our clinical investigations is Dr. G 
Donald Whedon, who came from the Russell Sage Nutrition Labora- 
tory. Its fame is worldwide because of the studies of energy metab- 
olism there of Dr. Eugene Du Bois and his associates. Dr. Whedon 
will have a respiratory chamber and a calorimeter, and, with these 
facilities, will study energy exchange in a variety of diseases. A 
collaborative investigation of this nature will be made on cancer 
patients with the Cancer Institute. 


OBESITY STUDY 


A primary problem will deal mainly with obesity, which you 
may have heard is regarded as the most prevalent disease today 
among Americans. To explain why some people who seemingly 
eat very little get fat while others who seemingly eat heavily remain 
thin is one of the problems that Dr. Whedon will be confronted with. 


BONE DISEASES 


Dr. Whedon also has an interest in diseases of the bones, and he 
and his associates will be concerned with skeletal diseases. They 
relate to some extent to diseases of the joints; that is, to arthritis. 

We already have a group of scientists working with the endocrines, 
the glands of internal secretion, like the thyroid and pituitary. This 
activity will move to a wing of the Clinical Center building where it 
will be closely associated with a clinical branch devoted to the study 
of diabetes and other endocrine diseases. 

I should like to say some more about our work in diabetes, but I 
will complete the statement, if that is agreeable with you. 

Senator Turn. Fine. 


COLLABORATION WITH SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


Dr. WiupsrR. We shall have close collaboration between our clinical 
division and the basic-science laboratories. The most important 
reason for the Clinical Center is to provide an earlier and better 
opportunity to carry to the patient the results of laboratory research 
which heretofore have had to wait—sometimes for many years 
until interest could be aroused elsewhere. Likewise, the clinical 
investigator will have at hand the counsel of experts in the basic- 
science laboratories. The environment thus created at Bethesda 
should stimulate all the Institutes to increasingly important accomp- 
lishments. 

Like the other constituent Institutes of the National Institutes of 
Health, the Arthritis Institute also has an extramural activity. In 
this activity we have the guidance of a National Advisory Council 
composed of distinguished nongovernmental professional and public 
leaders in industry and education, and with our council, are responsible 
for the wise disbursement of moneys appropriated by Congress for 
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support of research projects, fellowships, and training activities 
medical schools and other nongovernmental institutions. 

The need for renter funds in this area seems not to have bee: 
appreciated by the Committee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives. I question whether we had an opportunity there to 
tell them of the huge demands that we are receiving from around thi 
country for funds for grants-in-aid for research on diabetes and arthritis 
We have at the present time nearly $1 million of applications fo: 
grants to be considered by our council which meets in June, and w: 
will have as many more applications at the next meeting of th 
council or at each of the 2 next meetings, which will mean something 
like $3 million for which we have no money at all. 

In other words, we have already pledged ourselves to the limit 
morally—appreciating that firm commitment was impossible until 
the appropriation bill had been acted on—but we have said that if 
we received the money it would be available for these grants to th 
extent of every penny that is in sight at present, and still we have 
this nearly $3 million worth of applications in prospect which we will 
have to say no to. Mind you, these grants I am talking of, this num- 
ber of grants, are not just applications from just anybody, but appli- 
cations from high-grade people that have been reviewed by these 
study sections which Dr. Sebrell mentioned, reviewed by their peers, 
and judged to be promising and worthwhile supporting. So I mention 
that here, interpolating it into my written statement because I think 
it is so important for it to receive more consideration. 

Before I close I should like to call attention to the fact that this 
Institute up to now has functioned within the general appropriation 
of the National Institutes of Health but now comes before you for 
separate consideration in accordance with the desire expressed last 
year by the Appropriation Committee of the House. 



























FURTHER DISCUSSION OF DIABETES STUDY 











Thank you very much, sir. Now if you care to ask me about 
diabetes, | would be glad to tell you. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, I would be glad for you to elaborate some- 
what on that question. 

Dr. Witper. At Bethesda we have a number of things happening 
A project that interests me personally very much is a method of 
assaying for insulin in the peripheral blood. Up to now in spite of 
all the work on diabetes, we have never been able to know how much 
insulin was circulating in the body. We guessed at it from the 
amount of sugar in the blood, but now we seem to have a method 
developed by Dr. Anderson and her assistant, Dr. Yennerman, for 
measuring insulin in amounts as small as three-millionths of a unit, 
which permits us to determine the amount of insulin circulating in 
the blood. That will be of great help in the further study of diabetes 
because diabetes is not alone due to lack of insulin but also because of 
other metabolic disturbances in the body which interfere with the 
action of insulin. 

A method for a precise determination of the amount of insulin 
will help to evaluate what really is wrong in diabetes and will ul- 
timately, I think, contribute to the finding out of the cause of diabetes. 

Now in that laboratory is a section on enzymes and metabolism. 
That was under Dr. Kornberg, who recently left us t take a professor- 
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ship at Washington University in St. Louis. His successor, Dr 
Horecker, who has been rewarded by the American Chemical Society 
with the Paul Lewis award, just as Dr. Kornberg has been, now heads 
that section, and they have mace discoveries of very great importance 
in the metabolism of the sugar molecule. We have thought this 
followed a certain cycle, and it does usually, but apparently there is 
another course it can follow, a course that goes by way of phos 
phohexonic acid and to pentophosphate; that is, a molecule with 5 
carbon atoms, and then to a 7-carbon molecule and then back to a 
6-carbon molecule in which course of circulation certain parts of the 
molecule are oxidized away. This may add importantly to the 
knowledge of the cause of diabetes, may contribute to our under 
standing of a better way of treatment. It is one of that type of 
study that can only be conducted in a basic science laboratory which 
is SO very important to the ultimate advance and the big strides that 
are made in medicine. 


CHEMISTRY LABORATORY 


Then in addition to that we have a laboratory of chemistry. That 
is one of the oldest laboratories of the Public Health Service. It has 
many accomplishments to its credit. It has three sections in it at the 
present time, one of them devoted to the development of setroid 
chemistry; that is, investigation into the nature of substances like 
cortisone and other related hormones in the body 

Another section is devoted to the study of analgesics, derivatives of 
morphine and other synthetic substances that will have effects like 
morphine in an effort to arrive at some kind of pain controller that 
will be more effective than morphine or heroin and not habit-forming. 
Then this third section, the section on carbohydrate chemistry. There 
they are engaged in the synthesis of the various fractions the glucose 
molecule that have been recognized so far in this cyclic breakdown of 
the glucose molecule. They have been able to prepare a number of 
important substances which others in the National Institutes of 
Health, including our people, especially in that section on enzyme 
metabolism, can use. These are basic chemists, they are organic 
chemists, and they are apt to come up with a contribution in diabetes 
that is much more important than any doctor is ever likely to make 

I feel that kind of study needs our vigorous support because the 
average individual without a scientific education fails to appreciate 
that that may be the way rather than the direct attack on the disease. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CLINICAL INVESTIGATORS 


Now in addition we have engaged a number of young clinical 
investigators who will all be with us the Ist of July, but who have 
been located in the institution where we found them and have been 
supported there until they come to us with the opening of the Clinical 
Center. One of these young men is a Dr. Perkoff at Salt Lake City. 
I mentioned a little while ago, our new assay for insulin. Dr. Perkoff 
has made some progress in the assay of another substance in the blood 
manufactured by the pancreas, the alpha cells. Insulin comes from 
the beta cells. These two cells can be distinguished by the microscope. 

The alpha cells apparently manufacture a substance which is an 
antagonist to insulin. I mentioned a while ago that diabetes was 
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not merely a lack of insulin. There may be an excess of antagonists to 
insulin. You may have a normal amount of insulin circulating in 
your blood but not the insulin effect that you expect. So Dr 
Perkoff, I am told, has made real progress toward assaying in the 
peripheral blood; that is, blood obtained from the vein, this product 
of the alpha cells in the eyelets of the pancreas which may contribute 
importantly to our diabetes picture. 

Then we have another man at the Washington University in St 
Louis, Dr. Rosecan, who has been making interesting studies with 
fructose; that is, fruit sugar. The ordinary sugar in the blood is 
glucose. Fructose is present in honey in considerable amounts, and 
you may remember that years ago they used to think that honey 
could be used in diabetes with greater safety than other sugars. 
Anyway Dr. Rosecan has found that in insulin coma, fructose given 
with insulin has a more rapid effect in controlling the coma and 
bringing the person back out of coma, that is, out of the poisonous 


acid condition that he is in, than can be done with insulin alone or 
with insulin and glucose. 




















GRANTS FOR DIABETES STUDY 






In addition to that, we have a number of grantees who are working 
on diabetes. I looked this up since Friday so as to be prepared to 
tell you this because I thought you would be interested because of 
your comments to Dr. Sebrell. Twenty-six of the 285 awards we 
have been able to make since February of 1951, when we started, have 
gone for diabetes and among them a very important study is going on 
at the Harvard School of Public Health by a Dr. Jen Mayer who has 
found a strain of mice that by inheritance develop obesity and with the 
obesity diabetes. 

It is very unusual to find diabetes in other than human beings 
Occasionally, it occurs in dogs. Very rarely it has been reported in 
horses. However, here is a strain of mice that apparently will provide 
material for studies of diabetes that we have never had before, so | 
think it is of considerable importance. 

That is enough, I think, to show you that we have not neglected 
diabetes in our planning and development in this Division. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Hitu. Doctor, I am sorry I had to go to a full committee 
meeting of the Appropriations Committee and I missed part of your 
testimony. When you speak of metabolism, just what is meant by 
that? 

Dr. Witper. Sir, that refers to the chemical changes in the body. 
Most of those are promoted by enzymes of one kind or another. They 
go on at normal temperatures and still they represent a turnover of 
materials, usually with expenditure of energy. In other words, get- 
ting the energy out of the food and utilizing that energy for muscular 
contractions and for the action of the different glands and so on is a 
process of metabolism. 

They also use the word in connection with the ebb and flow of 
calcium, that is, the major substance in bone, in and out of bone, and 
so on. They speak of calcium metabolism and phosphorous metab- 
olism. Derangement of those mechanisms of oxidation and replace- 
ment are at fault in diseases of metabolism. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION PROGRAM CURTAILMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, in looking at the figures naere—and we have 
the chart before us—for research projects, you have in 1953, $1,345,000. 
The original estimate for 1954 was $2,614,000. The revised 1954 esti- 
mate is $1,466,000. You have an increase there of $121,000 over 1953, 
but you do lose according to the estimates from the original estimate 
$1,148,000. That covers those specific research projects of which you 
have been referring to and you would have to curtail in those research 
projects activities in the event the revised estimate were to stand. 

If you lose some of that $1,148,0 0 you woul ' just have to shrink 
your research activities in some of t ose fiel s? 

Dr. Wiper. That is correc . 

Senator Toye. In which of the specific fields of research and which 
of the diseas_s would you have to shrink your activities? Would it 
be ju t general curtailment io all the fields, or in some one specific 
field? 

Dr. Witper. ~ think our council would faver suppo ting the dia- 
betes and the arthritis at the expense of other fields just because we 
have that responsibility, but it certainly would have permitted us to 
make much more progress if we could have had that extra money 

Senator Toye. We will give it serious thought. That I can promise 
you right now, sir. 


MicrosBioLocy ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. VICTOR H. HASS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
MICROBIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. 
SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER 
DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Microbiology activities: For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of the 
Act relating to microbiology, including the regulation and preparation of biologi 
products, $5,738,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Original Revised 
1954 esti- 1954 esti- 
mate mate 


1953 esti- 


9452 . « 
1952 actual mate 


Appropriation or estimate 7 $7, 000, 000 $5, 738, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts ‘ 172, 500 172, 500 


Obligations incurred 7, 172, 500 5, 910, 500 
Comparative transfer from “Operating expenses, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Public Health Service” $5, 502,127 | $5, 650, 200 


Total obligations. .. ; .| 58, 502,127 5, 650, 200 
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Obligations by activities 


Original 1954 Revised 1954 


953 app: riati ; 
1953 appropriation estimate estimate 


Description 
| } 

| Posi- | 

tion 


baal. Dina. 
Post Amount Post 


mot 
tion tion Amount | 


| 
Grants for research and training 
(a) Research projects | $1, 950, 000 $2, 047, 000 
(b) Research fellowships | 150, 000 117, 000 
2. Direct operations | 
(a) Research 8 3, 221, 350 3, 718, 000 
(b) Other direct operations 
(1) Review and approval of 
research and training 
grant 2 14, 5450 9 
Administration 10 143, 400 10 


Total obligations | 462 | * 5.479, 200 490 > 7, 000, 


® Excludes $171,000 reimbursements from Department of Defense for research projects 
b Excludes $172,500 reimbursement from Department of Deferse for research projects 


Obligations by objects 


1953 Original 1954 


Object classification entlanas timat 
as ale est nate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


Ol Personal services... $1, 998, 447 $2, 102, 697 
02 Travel 56, 800 59, 800 
03 Transportation of thing 11, 250 , 750 
04 Communication services 14, 100 15, 100 
05 Rents and utility services 11, 600 , 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 13, 150 5, 750 
07 Other contractual services 21, 900 , 300 
teimbursement to ‘‘Operating expenses, National In 
stitutes of Health, Public Health Service” 915, 550 ; 7, 000 
Supplies and materials 254, 950 280, 000 
Equipment : 80, 050 Y 050 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 2, 100, 000 3, , 000 
Taxes and assessments 4, 245 , 695 


Subtotal 5, 482, 042 7, 002, 842 
educt charges for quarters and subsistence 2, 842 2, 842 


Total direct obligations , 479, 200 ¥ 000 


PLIGATIONS PAYA"LE OUT OF REIM® URSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 


Personal services 95, 666 
l'ravel .140 
Transportation of thing 600 
Communication services 800 
Other contractual services 23, 544 
Supplies and materials 30. 100 
Equipment 10, 150 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 171, 000 


Total obligations 5, 650, 200 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyen. The next item is the appropriation for ‘Micro- 
biology activities,’ for which we have a revised estimate for $5,738,000 
and 481 employees, a reduction of $1,262,000, and 9 sinpletnes, 
under the original estimate, but an increase of $258,800 and 19 em- 
ployees over the 1953 appropriation. 
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The House committee has recommended an allowance of $5,479,200 
equal to the funds available during the current fiscal year, but 
258.800 under the revised estimate, and $1,520,800 under the original 
estimate. 

Dr. Haas will speak on this item in the appropriation. Dr. Haas. 

Dr. Haas. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would 
like permission to comment upon the House report. Would you 
prefer that 1 do so now, or elsewhere in my formal testimony? 

Senator Toye. You may do so at your own pleasure, wherever 
you think would be the most opportune time to comment. You 
may now or you may wait until later on. It is up to you 

Dr Haas. I would just as soon do it now then. 

Senator THyrre. You may proceed. 

Senator Hitt. What page are you about to refer to’ 


) 


HOUSE REPORT 


Dr. Haas. Page 13, sir. This House report provides the same 
amount of money provided in our 1953 obligations. It represents a 
reduction over our budget request. This budget request, representing 
as it did an increase over 1953 obligations, provided for our participa- 
tion in the new clincial center. 

I am puzzled about how we would continue to operate at the 1953 
level and still enter into the operations of the clinicial center. 

Either we would need to curtail that activity on the part of this 
Institute, or we would need to curtail the basic research upon which the 
clinical program would be based. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON PROGRAM 


Dr. Wilder has pointed out the importance and the necessity of 
basic research in support of clinical research. ‘This reduction would 
give us the difficult choice of carrying on the clinical program without 
the broad basic research, or of continuing the basic research without 
participation in the clinical center program to the extent originally 
contemplated. Were the latter to be the case, the problem would go 
beyond that of our own Institute since we contribute not only to a 
specific program in microbiology in the clinical center, but we also, 
by virtue of operating the number of beds allocated to us, take part in 
the total operation in support of the clinical center as a unit. I hope 
that explains the problem as it appears to me. 

Dr. Sepreci. Mr. Chairman, if | may supplement Dr. Haas’ re- 
marks just very briefly on the point of how it affects the whole of the 
National Institutes of Health. This cut below the revised estimate in 
microbiology, as Dr. Haas has explained, will result either in his having 
to reduce his laboratory research or the number of beds in the new 
clinical center. If he does the latter, by reducing the number of beds 
anticipated for the clinical center, that automatically will increase 
the fixed costs for other Institutes because the fixed costs of the whole 
place are shared by all the Institutes. 

If he cannot bear his, the others have to take it up, and the result is 
that we will all have to cut back our programs a little bit, so this ap- 
propriation, at least at the revised 1954 request for microbiology, is 
quite important in the successful total operation of the clinical center 
at Bethesda. 
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Senator Tuyz. Do you foresee, Doctor, that next year you 


are 
going to have to have an increase? Is this going to give you a proper 


staffing and a proper research activity that the clinic is equipped for, 
or will we be faced next year with a stepup in order to fully utilize w hat 
the research center is equipped to do? 


TOTAL BED CAPACITY OF 








CLINICAL 





CENTER 


Dr. Sesrevu. There will necessarily be a stepup. The total capacity 
of the clinical center is 500 beds. According to our best estimates, 
the funds that are proposed here will permit us to operate at some- 
where around 250 beds, or about half of the capacity of the clinical 
center. 

At 250 beds, I fear our operation is going to be relatively uneconom- 
ical as compared with the 500 beds, because there are certain fixed 
charges that go on no matter how many patients you have, and if we 
are going to operate the clinical center at its full capac ity, as I sin- 
cerely hope we will be able to in a matter of 2 or 3 years, we will 
necessarily have to have more funds to do that. 

I do not believe we can operate above about 250 beds with the 
funds proposed. 

Senator Hiwu. When you speak of funds proposed, which fund do 
you mean now? We have two budget figures here. 

Dr. Sesreuu. The revised 1954 request. As I told the House 
committee, and I would repeat here, [ do not believe it would be 
advisable for us to try to operate above 300 beds for this coming year 
because we are starting with a new operation; we have many things 
to learn, and it is a completely new thing. 

Senator THyr. That is what I was primarily concerned with, and 
when you move in a new function you will have to have a shakedown 
period. You may have it ever so well defined on paper, but when you 
get into the administrative function it proves that you just had not 
anticipated all the problems that would be involved. 

Dr. Seprewvu. I would not, sir, request at this time that we try to 
go to full operation during this coming fiscal year. I think it would be 
unwise for us to try to do so. I do think we could go up to 300 beds 
by the end of the fiscal year and learn a lot and run a good operation 
and be pre pared to go further. 

Senator Tyr. If you receive the full amount of the first 1954 
budget, you plan for about 300 beds? 

Dr. SesBreti. About 300 beds. 

Senator Taye. Under the revised plan, you would possibly be 
operating with about 250 beds? 

Dr. Sespreiyi. Probably between 240 and 250 beds. We have no 
cost experience to go on, and that is about the best estimate I can 
make. 


Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. You may proceed, Doctor. 








MICROBIOLOGY 


Dr. Haas. Perhaps no field of medical research has registered 
greater gains in this century than microbiology. Many epidemic 
diseases—one need only mention typhoid, smallpox, and diphtheria— 
have virtually disappeared in this country. So rare are these once 
feared diseases that Americans tend to equate them with the almost 
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extinct whooping crane and the buffalo as symbols of a banished era. 

Yet, despite striking progress in recent decades, there is little 
evidence to justify a complacent view of communicable diseases. 
Many of them, such as influenza, the common cold, and¢poliomyelitis, 
are still very much with us. In terms of aggregate illness and economic 
loss, they represent a heavy burden, even to a strong and productive 
Nation. In terms of research, they remain complex, »affling, elusive 
proble ms. 

In a sense, the field of microbiology might be compared to a modern 
military campaign in which attac ‘king ‘forces move swiftly against 
central strongholds of the enemy and bypass isolated areas of resist- 
ance. With the major objectives now realized—that is to say, the 
principal epidemic diseases once important in terms of death rate 
there remains the infinitely difficult job of attacking by slow attrition 
those diseases which still elude the best efforts of science. 

More and more, this method of attack is centered in fundamental 
research which frequently has no direct bearing on a specific disease 
The objective is to uncover new knowledge of basic life processes 
knowledge which may one day provide a clue to how a given disease 
organism grows, thrives, and multiplies. Scientists are presently 
studying the metabolism, the enzyme activity, and the synthesis 
of micro-organisms ranging from viruses to trypanosomes, which 
cause African sleeping sickness. 

Senator Hitt. What do you mean by “enzyme activity’? 

Dr. Haas. That is the material which permits the mic ro-organism 
in this case to take in nourishment, to digest the material taken in, 
and to create from that material new individuals of its own species. 

Senator Hitt. You mean reproduce themselves? 


Dr. Haas. Yes, sir; that is the ultimate objective of the metabolic 
process. 

They are plotting the mode of action of antibiotics and investigating 
resistance which organisms can develop against such compounds. 
These studies, when they attain their ultimate goal, will make it 
possible to develop a rational approach to the prevention and treat- 
ment of disease. 


NATIONAL MICROBIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


At the National Microbiological Institute, this work has undergone 
shifts in emphasis and in approach to meet new problems, new knowl- 
edge, and new public-health needs. Virus and rickettsial diseases 
now demand the same heavy emphasis that bacterial diseases required 
in past years. Bacterial diseases, on the other hand, have been 
required to take a new approach to meet problems developing under 
conditions of population stress, sanitation failures, and the like. At 
the same time, gaps in neglected and lagging areas of study must be 
filled if we are to maintain and strengthen existing public-health 
gains. 

Briefly stated, the National Microbiological Institute is responsible 
for conducting, coordinating, and stimulating fundamental research 
in the broad field of microbiology, and for the operation of a national 
program of biologics control. To carry out its responsibilities, the 
Institute is organized into four main research laboratories, a newly 
established clinical investigation unit, and an extramural programs 
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branch for the support of research in other institutions throu 
grants-in-aid. 

The nature of these activities and the accomplishments they pro- 
duced in the pa&t year are reflected in the studies summarized briefly 
in the following pages. In many cases, the results represent collabor:; 
tive effort, not only among scientists of this institute but those 
private institutions and other governmental agencies as well. 

One of the most notable advances made by scientists of the Nationa! 
Microbiological Institute in the past year involved the search for new 
drugs to combat malaria. This work was broadened at the request 
of the Army in the spring of 1951, at which time the number of cases 
of relapsing malaria among troops returning from Korea was climbing 
swiftly, reaching rates as high as 600 a week by mid-year. 


PRIMAQUINE AND DARAPRIM DRUGS 


A clinical testing program was established to evaluate two promis 
ing synthetic drugs, primaquine and daraprim. ‘These tests, utilizing 
prisoner volunteers at the Atlanta penitentiary, were carried out with 
the cooperation of the Federal Bureau of Prisons and with the financial 
aid of the Army. 

Primaquine, the first drug tested by National Microbiological 
stitute scientists, proved to be a simple, inexpensive, almost “sure 
cure” for relapsing malaria. The drug was adopted by the Army and 
is being administered to men returning to this country from Korean 
duty. 

The results obtained with the second drug, daraprim, indicated : 
compound more promising in some respects than primaquine, in that it 
does a complete job of suppressing as well as curing malaria. 

Daraprim is highly active in extremely small doses, is tasteless, and 
can safely be administered for long periods. Prisoner volunteers 
given 25-milligram doses of daraprim each week for periods as short 
as 8 weeks failed to come down with malaria many months after being 
infected, indicating that daraprim is apparently curative at that 
dosage level. 

The drug is cheap, both because it is inexpensive to manufacture 
and because it is so powerful that a little goes a long way. These are 
important advantages for public health programs in Asia, Africa 
South America, and other regions where malaria has been a major 
health problem for centuries. Worldwide, the disease still strikes an 
estimated 300 million persons a year and kills 3 million. 

The significance of these drug advances can scarcely be overstressed 
for malaria has long been an economic burden even for the United 
States, where the disease has virtually disappeared in recent years. 


MALARIA 


According to one distinguished authority, Dr. Paul Russell, of the 
Rockefeller Foundation: 


Imports from malarious countries carry a malaria tax, probably of not less than 
5 percent, due to the fact that malaria among laborers always increases the cost 
of what these workers are trying to manufacture or produce. This assessment may 
total over $175 million yearly for the United States alone. 


In other studies, scientists of the National Microbiological Institute 
have made encouraging progress in uncovering new knowledge of 
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bacterial resist ance to the antibiotic drugs, a problem of increasing 
importance today in the practice of medicine. E xperiments in the 
past year indicate that the development of resistance is not the only 
factor responsible for failure in treatment with the antibiotics. 

The physiologic state of the bacteria has been shown to have a 
marked influence on the therapeutic effect of penicillin. If bacteria 
are in a state in which they are not actively growing and multiplying, 
the organisms, paradoxically, are then relatively insensitive to the 
bactericidal action of the drug. 

It has been further shown that the pH (degree of acidity or alka- 
linitvy) of the culture medium—and stn the pH of body 
fluids—strikingly modifies the antibacterial action of penicillin, strep- 
tomycin, terramycin, chloramphenicol, and bacitracin. These findings 
are significant in understanding the mode of action of the antibiotics. 
They are also of practical importance in relation to the direct applica- 
tion of these drugs in the treatment of infections of the urinary tract. 


VIRUS INFECTIONS 


Upper respiratory illnesses, popularly described as ‘‘virus infections” 


or “influenza-like diseases,”’ represent the most frequent ailments of 
man. In terms of lowered productivity and absence from work, their 
cost to the Nation is heavy. Much has been learned about some of 
these illnesses by scientists of the National Microbiological Institute 
in the last 2 or 3 years through combined epidemiological-laboratory 
studies 

These investigations have indicated that a new family of organisms, 
the Coxsackie viruses, produce infections in man more often than 
almost any other group of viruses, except perhaps those responsible 
for influenza. 

One such study was made in northeastern Texas, where an exten- 
sive outbreak of epidemic pleurodynia occurred. Known also as 
Devil’s grippe, the disease was shown to be caused by a certain 
group B type of Coxsackie virus, although many strains of Group A 
viruses were also recovered from persons in the community under 
study. What role the A viruses played in the production of illness 
during the pleurodynia outbreak remains to be determined. 


COLLABORATION WITH ARMY MEDICAL CENTER 


In other studies of the group A Coxsackie viruses, carried on in 
collaboration with the Army Medical Center, concentration and 
purification of these extremely small viruses were achieved to an 
unprecedented extent, and considerable information was acquired 
concerning these organisms. 

During ‘the past year, there have been many advances in the search 
for new knowledge of poliomyelitis. National Microbiological Insti- 
tute scientists have been able to grow strains of polio virus in chick 
embryos and by tissue culture methods. 

The tissue culture work is important as an approach for testing 
gamma globulin, the blood fraction which contains the antibodies 
which protect against disease. It also offers a long-range approach 
to the development of a true vaccine for poliomyelitis. 


80739—53——_63 
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An epidemiological study ‘of poliomyelitis also produced significant 
findings in the past year. This study indicated that the spread o 
poliomyelitis during the summer months is related to an increasin 
humidity and not temperature alone. The new evidence suggests 
that the condition of the mucous membranes of the nose and thro: 
may have an important bearing on the spread of poliomyelitis. In 
creased nasal secretions during the winter months appear to have a 
protective effect against the disease. 


BLOOD COLLECTION PROGRAM 


Of vital interest to the Nation’s blood-collection program are th: 
preliminary findings made in the past year by scientists of the Nation 
Microbiological Institute engaged in extensive studies of hepatitis 
One phase of this project, necessitated by the absence of any labor: 
tory animal susceptible to the virus of hepatitis, concerns clinica! 
studies to evaluate irradiation as a measure for sterilizing plasma and 
whole blood to remove the danger arising from injection of huma: 
blood containing the organism. ‘These studies are being carried out 
with the financial support of the Army and in cooperation with th: 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. 

Results to date indicate that ultraviolet irradiation of plasma can- 
not be relied on to inactivate the agent of serum hepatitis, but that 
some chemical agents seem to inactivate this virus under experimental 
conditions. Other findings point to the fact that some individuals 
are carriers of the virus even though apparently well; that the virus is 
much more resistant to heat than was previously thought; and that 
diet may be an important factor in the treatment of hepatitis. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF TULAREMIA VACCINES 


Scientists of the National Microbiological Institute also report that 
investigations of tularemia vaccines have revealed important differ- 
ences in the effects produced by these biologic products. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of individuals vaccinated with phenol-killed vaccines 
developed toxic reactions. This compares with about 10 percent 
among those vaccinated with ether-extracted vaccines. In addition, 
analysis of blood tests indicated that the other extracted vaccines 
produced a higher rise of antibodies, persisting over a longer period, 
than did the phenol-killed vaccines. In studies with experimental 
animals, it was shown that ether-extracted vaccines are fully as potent 
as other types of vaccine, with the added advantage of very little 
toxicity. 

The use of cheap, potent chemicals for killing snails offers the most 
efficient means of controlling schistosomiasis, a chronic debilitating 
disease which numbers its victims throughout the world in the tens of 
millions. In Egypt alone, 90 percent of the population in some areas 
is afflicted with schistosomiasis, and that nation’s productive potential 
is estimated to be lowered one-third. During the past year, more 
than 500 chemicals were tested for their ability to kill snails under 
controlled laboratory conditions. 

On the more promising compounds, studies were made on the safety 
and ease of handling, solubility, dispersal and residual effect, influ- 
ence on organic matter, and effect on other aquatic life. Methods for 
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quantitative chemical determination of two compounds have been 
developed, and these procedures have been adapted for use by field 
personnel. 

LABORATORY OF BIOLOGICS CONTROL 


The Laboratory of Biologics Control is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the biologics law, which is directed at assuring the public 
of safe, potent, and sterile biological products such as serums, toxins, 
antitoxins, human blood, and blood derivatives. This is achieved 
through licensing manufacturing establishments as well as the specific 
products involved. Licensing is contingent upon the manufacturer’s 
meeting and maintaining certain standards and is insured by periodic 
inspection of establishments and continuous check of manufactured 
biological products. 

The Laboratory of Biologics Control also conducts original research 
One study now under way and receiving increased emphasis concerns 
the development of practical, satisfactory methods for standardizing 
immune serum globulins for poliomyelitis antibodies and for evalu- 
ating poliomyelitis vaccines. Preliminary standards have been set and 
tests are being made for unifermity of potency for the three types of 
polio virus. 

The same laboratory is conducting studies on influenza viruses 
isolated in epidemics and outbreaks in various parts of the world 
in an effort to determine the effectiveness of present vaccines and to 
improve them. Significantly, in the winter of 1951-52, only type B 
influenza virus strains were isolated, and they were similar to those 
isolated in the winter of 1950-51. 

The similarity was great enough to preclude any necessity of substi- 
tuting a new B strain in the present vaccines. However, in the past 
winter’s outbreaks, the type of virus isolated was A- prime. This 
illustrates some of the difficulties involved in producing a vaccine 
which will afford protection against a virus which changes from time 
to time. 

INFLUENZA STUDY 


As part of the worldwide influenza study program sponsored by 
the World Health Organization, the National Microbiological Institute 
serves as the influenza information center for the network of inde- 
pendent research laboratories cooperating in the study program in 
this country. The objective of the program is to study closely all 
outbreaks of influenza and disseminate rapidly information on those 
outbreaks through the worldwide network of listening posts set up 
by the World Health Organization. 

To expand the Nation’s research potential in dealing with outbreaks 
of infectious disease of whatever origin, the National Microbiological 
Institute was given responsibility for the scientific direction and 
administration of the sectional research program, which is part of the 
Institute’s grants-in-aid program to support studies being conducted 
in universities and other research institutions. 

During the past year, 11 sectional groups embracing 98 participating 
laboratories were organized throughout the country. Important diag- 
nostic materials have been made available and a total of 44 research 
grants amounting to $202,899 awarded to these laboratories. 
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TOTAL GRANTS PROGRAM 


For its entire grants program, the Microbiological Institute is cur- 
rently supporting 244 grants, totaling $2,177,813. These studies hay: 
yielded a number of ‘significant findings, the broad implications of 
which are of vital interest to all scientists engaged in microbiologica 
research, 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, for example, D: 
Murray P. Horwood, with the aid of a grant, has been investigating 
the germicidal effects of ultrasonic vibrations upon bacteria. His 
experiments have shown that the age of the bacterial culture affects 
the rate of germicidal action. The younger cultures (24 hours) were 
more resistant to ultrasonic energy than the older ones (168 to 192 
hours). 

These studies also demonstrate that the environmental tempera 
tures of the bacterial suspension after the killing rate —the higher th: 
temperature, the more rapid is the rate of germicidal action. At 
98° F., complete sterility is obtained after ultrasonic treatment for 
60 minutes. When the environmental temperature is increased to 
140° F., it appears possible to obtain almost instantaneous steriliza- 
tion of bacterial suspensions. The significance of these findings applies 
not only to the treatment of water and sewage but also to other media 
in which sterilization is an important factor. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO STUDIES 


At the University of Chicago the investigations of Drs. William 
Lester, Jr., and Clayton G. Loosli, supported by a grant from the 
National Microbiological Institute, have revealed the profound in- 
fluence of relative humidity on the survival of infectious agents de- 
posited on surfaces. 

Survival was maximum at low relative humidity—16 percent 
and decreased progressively as the humidity was raised. Strep- 
tococci survived with no apparent decrease in numbers for more than 
18 months at low humidities, and influenza virus retained demon- 
strable infectivity for more than 6 months under the same conditions 

These findings have great potential importance in relation to en- 
vironmental sanitation and to the transmission of airborne infections 
Pathogenic agents dispersed into the environment are subjected to a 
wide variety “of physical and chemical processes which are significant 
in determining the survival and infectivity of organisms. 

The work I have just discussed is a clear indication that substantial 
progress is being made against the infectious and parasitic diseases 
that still afflict men. There is much, however, that remains to be 
learned before we can truly speak of the conquest of the communicable 
diseases. 

I appreciate your interest in our work. In common with the a 
thritis and neurology research programs at the National Institutes of 
Health, our research in mic robiology for the first time is being carried 
as a separate appropriation item for fiscal year 1954. Thus this is my 
first formal appearance before a congressional appropriations com- 
mittee. I have enjoyed being here, and I will be happy to answer any 
questions | you might have about our research activities. 

Senator Tuyr. You did very well, sir. 

Dr. Haas. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any questions? 
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Senator Hiiu. I think not, except to congratulate the doctor on 
his statement. 
Dr. Haas. Thank you, sir. 


N EUROLO ‘¥Y AND BLINDNeEss ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. PEARCE BAILEY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS; 
DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
MR. ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER 
DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; MR. ROY L. HARLOW, 
CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND MR. M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


YU 


Ne d ology and blindne acl Lue ‘or ¢ penses nece a to carry ¢ 
- 
ele 


8 of the Act» 


/ } > 
G lo neuroiogy and nde $2, 


Appropriation or estimate (o 
Comparative transfer from 
“Operating expenses, National Instit 
Public Health Service’’ 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, } 
Institute, Public Health Service 
“‘Mental health activities, Public Health Service’’_.| 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart 
Institute, Public Health Service’ | 


rotal obligations 


Obligations by activities 


Original 195 
1953 appropriation 


Description 


Posi- 


tions Amount 


1. Grants for research and training | 
$1, 326, 000 $4, 328, 000 
)) Research fellowship: 150), 000 150, 000 
(c) Training grants 58, 500 210, 000 
(d) Training stipends 51, 500 100, 000 
(e) Construction of research facili 
ties 0 2, 000, 000 
2. Direct operations: | 
(a) Research 30 294, 500 6 797, 000 
(6) Other direct operations | 
(1) Review and approval of 
research and training 
grants. . 2 22, 000 2 22, 000 
(2) Administration 4 69, 800 63, 000 


Total obligations 36 1, 972, 300 6 7, 670, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 estimate Or ‘gin al 1954 | Revised 
estimate mate 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


DIRECT OFPLIGATIONS 
Personal services ' $156, 450 | $321, 000 | 
Travel 1, 300 14, 900 | 
Transportation of things , 400 3, 000 | 
Communication services | 2, 500 4, 900 
Printing and reproduction A 900 5, 800 
Other contractual services , 700 10, 700 | 
Reimbursement to “Operating expenses, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service’’ on 7,150 | 473, 000 
Supplies and materials ; 4, 400 | 29, 100 
Equipment 300 18, 600 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions ‘ , 586, 000 6, 788, 000 
Taxes and assessments 200 1, 000 


Total obligations ad 1, 972, 300 7, 670, 000 | 
| 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Tarr. The next item is “Neurology and blindness actiy 
ities,” for which we have a revised estimate for $2,574,000, and 64 
employees, a reduction of $5,096,000, and 2 employees, under th: 
original estimate, but an increase of $601,700, and 28 employees, over 
the 1953 appropriation. 

The bill as reported by the House committee on Friday contains 
an allowance of $4 million, an increase of $1,426,000 over the revised 
estimate, and $2,027,700 more than the 1953 appropriation, but 
reduction of $3,670,000 under the original estimate. 

Dr. Bailey, this is your item. You may proceed, Dr. Bailey. 


NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS 


Dr. Battey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, first 
I should like to give my definition of neurological and sensory dis- 
orders. In general, these are disorders of the nervous system and o 
the critical sense organs of vision and hearing. More specifically 
they include a broad spectrum of different disturbances, such as 
cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy 
Parkinsonism, and injuries to the brain and spinal cord. Among 
the sensory disorders are glaucoma, cataract, and many other con 
ditions causing partial or total blindness and deafness. 


A SINGLE GROUP OF DISORDERS 


Many people do not think of these disorders as a single group of 
diseases affecting a single organ: The nervous system and its impor 
tant appendages, the eye and the ear. They tend to think of cerebral 
palsy, multiple sclerosis and other specific neurological and sensory 
disorders as distinct disease categories, lacking a common base. 

In a sense this is partially true, for they do have distinctive features. 
But for reasearch purposes, we must group them all together and study 
them in terms of their common base—the nervous system, with its 
sensory endings, 
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INCIDENCE OF NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS 


The nervous system is the most complex system of the body and 
also the most inaccessible to study. But, in spite of its relative inacces- 
sibility to study, it is unfortunately particularly vulnerable to disease 
and injury. 

As I reported to this committee last year, about 20 million Americans 
suffer from neurological and sensory disorders. Nearly half of these 
vietims are seriously disabled. Moreover, these serious disorders 
frequently are permanent disabilities, for central nervous tissue 
unlike other tissue of the body, such as the skin or liver—when once 
definitively damaged, never repairs spontaneously. For this reason, 
victims of neurological diseases constitute a tremendous drain on the 
economy of the country—not only is there a manpower loss, but an 
additional burden is placed on local commuaity and family resources 


STATUS OF RESEARCH IN NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS 


| should like very briefly to outline the present status of research 
in this field and describe the part that our Institute is playing in this 
endeavor. 

Before the discovery of sulfanomide drugs and antibiotics, neurologi- 
cal research was concerned chiefly with clinical descriptions and autop- 
sy studies. For example, only a few years ago a child with spinal 
meningitis might be so diagnosed, but was almost sure to die. At 
autopsy, the diagnosis was confirmed, and certain pathological 
observations were made. Nothing further was accomplished. Neu- 
rology during those times was not much more than a scientific cogita- 
tion on disability and death. 

Then, with the discovery of new drugs and penicillin, many of the 
infectious diseases of the nervous system were capable of being 
controlled. Neurosyphilis, a common scourge, was practically wiped 
out. Also virtually eliminated were bacterial infections of the nerv- 
ous system, such as epidemic meningitis and other brain fevers, 
and abscesses of the brain and spinal cord. Concomitantly, signifi- 
cant advances were made in surgery on the nervous system and 
the eye advances which comprise one of the most dramatic chapters 
in the history of surgery 

For example, as you probably know, the leading brain surgeon 
of all time was an American, Harvey Cushing, who died about 12 
years ago. I bring this up because Dr. Cushing gave to the United 
States world leadership in neurosurgery. Why? Because Dr. Cush- 
ing placed neurological surgery on a research basis. Dr. Cushing’s 
surgeons were more than surgeons. They were researchers. As a 
matter of fact, it is of interest to note that as far back as 1920, Harvey 
Cushing proposed the establishment of a national neurological in- 
stitute under Federal auspices. 

He even went so far as to propose a budget at that time. 


NEED FOR A NEW EXPERIMENTAL APPROACH 


These achievements in infectious diseases and surgery, encouraging 
as they are, still left large areas of crippling neurological and sensory 
disorders untouched. Still unsolved were some of the worst neurolo- 
gical disorders of mankind—cerebral palsy, apoplexy, multiple sclero- 
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sis, muscular dystrophy, Parkinson’s disease, the effects of brain and 
spinal cord injury (including paraplegia) and loss of language fun 
tions. Among the sensory disorders, cataract, glaucoma, a type of 
early blindness of prematurely born infants called retrolental fibro- 
plasia remained as serious problems. 

To understand the basic mechanisms of these crippling disorders, a 
new experimental approach was needed to give us: (1) Precision in 
struments to make the nervous system and the eye more accessibl 
to investigation, and (2) new experimental me ‘thods in fundamental 
neurological sciences to probe deeper into the basic nature of the struc 
ture, development, chemistry, and physics of the nervous system and 
its sensory endings. 

Fortunately, in recent years, such an experimental approach has 
begun and is now gaining momentum on a wide front. 


NEW PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


For example, during the last decade many ingenious precision instru 
ments have been devised to make the brain, spinal cord, and opti 
nerve accessible to study by remote control. I shall not describe them 
all, but wish to mention one—the electroencephalograph—because of 
its prominent position in our research grants program and in our own 
direct research activities. 

The electroencephalograph is an electronic precision instrument 
which records the tiny electrical beats of the brain, called brain waves 
The brain waves of a healthy man or woman follow a standard pattern 
But, in the case of a person whose brain has been damaged by injury 
or disease, the brain waves tend to deviate characteristically from the 
normal pattern. 

By measuring the brain waves in this way, the electroencephalo- 
graph has proved to be a valuable tool for the diagnosis and treatment 
of epilepsy and other brain disorders. To cite just one example: 
the study of the effects of different chemical agents on brain waves 
has enabled us to develop new drugs, through the administration of 
which about 80 percent of all epileptic seizures can now be controlled 

I might add only about 20 percent of epileptics receive this treat- 
ment due to a lack of trained medical personnel in this field. 


ADVANCES IN FUNDAMENTAL NEUROLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The development of the electroencephalogram and other precision 
instruments has been accompanied by new discoveries in the basic 
biological sciences which now should be applied to research in the 
nervous system. 

To use the words of the present Chairman of the National Research 
Council: 

The time is now ripe for * * * emphasis on the neurological basis of disease 
because recent discoveries in biophysics and biochemistry provide knowledge 
and experimental tools which open up new vistas. 


Some of this newer knowledge already has been applied to neuro- 
logical research; several promising clues have emerged as a result; 
and many of these clues are to be found in research projects supported 
directly or indirectly by this Institute. Let us consider just one of 
them. 
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REGENERATION OF NERVOUS TISSUE 


A few minutes ago, I stated that tissue of the central nervous sys- 
tem, when once definitively damaged, could never repair. Recent 
research, however, shows that this priniple no longer holds, at least 
as far as animals are concerned 

Last year, L re pecied to this committee that one investigator had 
demonstrated that by the use of a certain bacterial agent, cut nerve 
fibers in the spinal cords of animals could be regenerated and the 
structural continuity of the cut fibers reestablished 

At that time, however, no functional restitution was obtained. 
Although the cut nerve fibers regenerated and joined each other, the 
animal remained paralyzed. But, this year, another investigator 
reports some evidence of functional restitution in animals with severed 
spinal cords. 

This work on the regeneration of nerve fibers is only one of the prom- 
ising clues now discernible in fundamental research on the nervous 
system and the eye. ‘There are many more. Though the findings to 
date are not yet conclusive, the time has come to press the attack 


REHABILITATION 


Until these studies in fundamental neurological research produce 
practical results, the only help now available for these crippling dis- 
orders is rehabilitation. Rehabilitation is simply a comprehensive 
system of therapeutics whereby a patient with a chronic disability is 
trained through specialized techniques to use to the maximum what 
he has left in order that he may attain the highest possible degree of 
self-care, productivity, and social adjustment. 

For example, most of us learn to speak with only half of our brain. 
If the part of the brain used in speech is destroyed by injury, we then 
lose the power of speech. Here, the rehabilitation problem is to 
train the patient to learn to use the healthy half of his brain to regain 
his power of speech. 

As I mentioned last year, about 75 percent of all neurological dis- 
orders can be rehabilitated to varying degrees of self-care and gainful 
employment. However, the rehabilitation field is still a new one and 
comparatively untouche ( by research into how present rehabilitation 
methods and techniques can be made more effective. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to give an ex- 
ample of the type of re ‘habilitation investigation that is being done 

Senator Ture. You may proceed. 

Dr. Baitny. This example, Mr. Chairman, has not been published 
and perhaps it would be better to have it off the record. 

Senator Toye. We will gO off the record. 

(Off-record discussion.) 


RESEARCH GRANTS PROGRAM 


Dr. Baitry. So far, Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to give you 
a general view of the background of our Institute and the national 
status of research and training in neurological and sensory disorders. 
I would like now to outline briefly the major parts of our program and 
some of our critical needs which must be met if we are to realize our 
objectives 
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The largest part of our program is devoted to research grants-in-aid 
to universities and other non-Federal institutions. During the current 
year, the Institute has had a total budget of $1,326,000 to support 
scientific investigations in neurological and sensory disorders. 

This figure covers the support of some 140 research projects in 56 
scientific institutions. These research projects are directed toward 
the cause, diagnosis, prevention, treatment and control of serious 
neurologic and ophthalmic disorders already named, while others are 
directed toward fundamental neurological and ophthalmic research 
which might provide clues to the cause or causes of these disorders 

Because of the multiplicity of neurological and sensory disorders 
the need for research grant support in this field far exceeds the present 
resources of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness. For example, at its February 1953 meeting, our national 
advisory council recommended almost half a million dollars of re- 
search grant applications which had previously been screened and 
recommended for support by study sections. It is a wry testimony 
to the needs of our Institute that we shall be able to lend financial 
research support only to the extent of our remaining $6,000. 


POSTGRADUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


I should like to emphasize again before this committee the urgent 
need for better facilities in the postgraduate training of clinical 
teachers in neurological and sensory disorders. As you fully realize, 
research and training are merely different points on the same assembly 
line. Both points must be continually active if a constructive re- 
search program is to endure. 

Unless the scientist in the laboratory can rely on a pool of young 
scientists in training, his program will not survive for long. Similarly, 
if there is not a source of young clinical researchers in training, 
important laboratory discoveries may remain concealed for years 
before they can be tested in the clinic. 

With minor exceptions, the current facilities in our medical schools 
for postgraduate training of teachers in neurological and sensory 
disorders are seriously inadequate. Only about a third of all the 
country’s medical schools have complete neurological units for teach- 
ing physicians and scientists. Many of our neurological teachers are 
not qualified neurologists, and many States in the United States do 
not have a single qualified neurologist. 

At present, our Institute is affording some relief to this situation 
by supporting postgraduate training grants in neurology in six medi- 
cal schools. Additional requests for this sort of assistance, based on 
carefully evaluated needs and in terms of available personnel, have 
been received from over 50 additional teaching institutions. It is the 
opinion of our National Advisory Council that this part of the program 
deserves the highest priority. 

Besides the training-grants program, our Institute has a research- 
fellowship program which supports 36 postdoctorate and special fel- 
lows in the broad fields of neurology, ophthalmology, otology, rehabil- 
tation, and neurological surgery. At present, we are able to support 
only about 1 of every 6 highly qualified applicants for training in this 
important field of investigation. 
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As a matter of fact, at our last fellowship meeting, we were only 
able to support 2 out of 30 applicants who had been recommended for 
support. 

The final part of our postgraduate training program concerns 
stipends (traineeships) to increase the number of highly trained per- 
sonnel who will develop into competent teachers of the clinical and 
rehabilitation aspects of neurological and sensory disorders. Cur- 
rently, we are supporting 20 sue h trainees. An additional 20 highly 
qualified individuals could be placed immediately. 

Senator Taye. How much money would be involved in the addi- 
tional 20? 

Dr. Barney. About $4,000 per person or about $80,000. 


FISCAL HISTORY 


The National Institute of Ne irologic al Diseases and Blindness is 
the newest of the National Institutes of Health, having been created 
in response to public and professional demand by Public Law 692 in 
August 1950--2 months after the onset of the Korean conflict. 

No appropriation was made available to activate the Institute 
until fiscal year 1952, when $1,250,000 was made available to initiate 
a program of research. These funds were made available within 
o general appropriation “Operating expenses, National Institutes 

f Health, Public Health Service, 1952.” 

The $1,972,300 appropriation for the current fiscal year provides 
for essentially the same very limited program as the previous vear 
with the bulk of the money going to the support of research activities 
in medical schools and universities. ‘To further the original plans of 
the Institute, and to capitalize on expenditures to date, the budget 
materials before you for the first time carry the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness as an identifiable appropriation 
item. 

CLINICAL CENTER PLANS 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that we have the 
opportunity of launching the first full-scale coordinated research 
program io the world against neurological and sensory disorders 
[ am referring to the laboratory and clinical facilities of the Clinical 
Center. We have for the first time the opportunity to investigate 
these disorders with the latest precision tools and to coordinate the 
data they yield with our rapidly increasing knowledge in the basic 
biological sciences. Here, there should be no delay between labora- 
tory discoveries and their application to clinical problems. 


CLINICAL STAFFS 


The funds included in this budget will provide a small basic labora- 
tory staff for work on neuroanatomy and developmental neurology 
and a small laboratory for investigations on the special senses 

The clinical investigations staff will have a large responsibility in 
activities of the Clinical Center , since the Institute in addition to its 
own important research program is responsible for consultation and 
clinical services in neurology, neurosurgery, audiometry, rehabilitation, 
electroencephalography, and ophthalmology to all the Institutes. 
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The neurology and blindness program of research has already shown 
great potentiality in a very short period of time. I hope we will be 
given the opportunity to press forward, because research in this im- 
portant field will yield rich dividends. 

I am grateful for the chance to appear before you and explain our 
work and our plans, and I shall be pleased to answer any questions 
you may have. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any questions, Senator Hill? 


STUDIES OF THE EAR 


Senator Hiiu. Let me ask you this question. Of course, this 
program is the neurology and blindness program, but you spoke in 
here about neurology and the ear. Are you doing any research work 
on the ear? 

Dr. Barney. We are supporting a few projects on the outside in 
universities and non-Federal institutions. Our budget does not allow 
us starting a program at the Clinical Center. The amount supported 
on the outside is rather small, but, as you may know, Senator Hill, 
the amount of research being spent on the ear through the country is a 
very small amount. 

Senator Hitt. That is what I thought. That is one thing that 
impelled my question. Has there been much progress made on the 
ear in more recent years? 

Dr. Barney. Not very much. Most of the research has been con- 
cerned with hearing aids and matters of that sort. Basic research on 
the ear is one of the neglected fields of medical research. 

Senator Hintu. That is what I thought. Of course, as helpful and 
as fine as the hearing aid may be, it does not get at the seat of the 
trouble or in any way attempt to remove the sources of trouble. It 
does not go to the fundamentals at all; is that right? 

Dr. Battey. That is right, Senator Hill, and we hope eventually 
to be able to help that situation. 

Senator Hinu. In other words, you hope to be able to do more 
research on the ear and do some research here at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health? 

Dr. Battey. That is right. In our program, we have a program on 
basic research on special senses which includes the ear. We are not 
able at the present time to activate it, but it is on our agenda. 

Senator Hitx. It is on your agenda, but has not yet become live? 

Dr. Barney. That is correct. 

Senator Hiiu. Due to a lack of funds? 

Dr. Battery. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. What would that particular research cost as you now 
have it outlined; do you recall? 


COST OF SPECIAL SENSES DIVISION 


Dr. Baitey. To start the research, I should say to activate the 
Special Senses Division would cost around $40,000 or $50,000 a year 
and then to have a corresponding side on the clinical end would cost 
approximately $30,000. 
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ConstrucTION OF ReswarcH FaciLiries 
LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 


Construction of research facilities (liquidation of contract authorization 
payment of obligations incurred pursuant to authority grant d to enter into contra 


for construction of @ combined hospital and research building as authorized in the 


Federal Security Agency Appropriation Acts of 1949 and 1950, to be transferred to 
the General Services Administration, $2,500,000, to remain available until ex l 


Senator Turse. The next item is a revised estimate for $2,500,000 
for “Liquidation of contract authorization, construction of research 
facilities.”’ We have ree been handed prepared statements with 
reference to this account, but I suppose it requires very little elabora- 
tion—it is simply a charge account become due and payable and we 
are committed to make available whatever is needed to meet the pay- 
ments. I shall place in the hearings the table appearing in your 
justifications and page 188 which is in explanation. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Financial situation, fiscal years 1948 through 1954 


Obligational authority A ppropria 

tion aval 

able for 

liquidation 

Contract | Escalation ” Total of obliga- 
authority | provisions i 7 tional 


authority 


Fiseal year 1948: Plans and site acquisition 
(all stages) eas $3, 500, ( $3, 500, 000 


State I. Construction—clinical center 

building, powerplant, radioactive iso- 

tope laboratory and other auxiliary 

structures: 
Fiscal year 1949__. ._- $25, 630, 000 $455, 655 5, 000 | 31, O85, 655 
Fiscal year 1950 8, 200, 000 1, 113, 879 9, 313, 879 
Fiseal vear 1951 
Fiscal year 1952 - } 903, , 000 , 303, 080 
Fiseal year 1953 459, 395 459, 395 
Fiseal year 1954, estimate 


Total___. 33, 830, 000 2, 932, 009 000 2, 162, 009 


Stage II. Construction—shops, laundry, 

storage and animal buildings, and elec- 

trostatic generator: 
Fiscal year 1950 5 , 700, 3, 900, 600, 000 
Fiseal year 1951_- e4a85 373, 005 373, 005 
Fiseal year 1952 , 986 | 494, OSe 
Fiscal year 1954, estimate 


Total... , 700, 7,991 | 3 9, 467, 991 | 


Stage III. Construction—housing accom- 
modations and grounds maintenance 
building 
Fiscal year 1951 350, 000 25, , 375, 000 
Fiseal year 1952 


I leita 350, 000 |_. , 025, , 375, 000 
Total of stages I, Il, and ILI Sra ,000 | 3,800 , 325 58, 005, 000 


Stages I, IT, and III. Equipment and sup- 
plies, apparatus, clinical equipment in- 
itial supplies and inventory 
Fiseal year 1951 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1952 6, 635, 540 6, 635, 40 


Total 5, 540 9, 635, 440 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR 1054 


Construction 
Stage I—liquidating cash._.....____- aie : Lt $2, 458, 86 
Stage 1I—liquidating cash_..............._.-_-- a 541, 1: 


Estimate for 1954 , eee i 


Construction of the clinical center and other additional research facilities | 
now in its 6th year. The schedule of construction indicates that all buildings 
except the apartment house will be either partially or fully occupied during 1953 
This housing development will be completed during 1954. 

The 80th Congress and subsequent C ongresses provided the contract authorit, 
and appropriations necessary to erect and e quip these new research and auxiliary 
facilities at the National Institutes of Health in three stages: 

Stage I—construction has a cost limitation (subject to escalation adjustments 
of $40 million. To date $39,230,000 has been appropriated, (Includes the clini 
cal center building, powerplant, radioactive isotope laboratory, and other auxiliar 
facilities. ) 

Stage [I—construction has a cost limitation (subject to escalation adjustments 
of $8,600,000. To date $7,800,000 has been appropriated. (Includes the shops 
laundry, storage, and animal buildings, and an electrostatic generator.) 

Stage [1I—construction has a cost limitation of $1,375,000. Appropriation 
in this amount have been received. (Includes the housing accommodations and 
grounds maintenance building.) 

In addition to providing necessary funds for the erection of additional researc! 
facilities, Congress made available, during 1951 and 1952, the sum of $9,635,540 
for the purchase of initial supplies and equipment necessary to commence opera 
tions within the clinical center. 

In the 1949 and 1950 appropriation acts, Congress, in addition to providing 
contractual authority, included a provision for escalation adjustments for stages 
ITand II. This authority provided that amounts available for obligation would 
be increased or decreased as the construction cost index fluctuated subsequent to 
January 1, 1948. At this time, owing to the increase since 1948 in the index, it 
is estimated that the total escalation authority available will be $5.5 million 
However, due to the award of several favorable contracts, it is necessary, in this 
budget, only to request $3 million. The amount to be requested in subsequent 
estimates to provide for settlement of all construction costs connected with these 
new facilities is currently estimated at $1.6 million. 


Senator Tuyr. The House allowed in its bill reported last Friday 
the amount of the revised estimate, $2.5 million, which was $500,000 
under the original estimate. 

Dr. Sebrell, do you have anything to add w ‘ith respect to this item? 

Dr. Sesrety. No, sir, Mr. ‘Chairman, except to say that I believe 
this cleans up the construction item and will pe:mit the liquidation 
of obligations incurred under the escalation authority. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 


RETIRED PAY OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


STATEMENTS OF MR, ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER ; 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; MR. M. 
A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Retired pay of commissioned officers: For retired pay of commissioned officers, 
as authorized by law, [$1,186,000] $1,197,000, to remain available until expended 
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Extract From Pusiic HeEALTH Service Act 
RETIREMENT OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Sec. 211. (a) A commissioned officer shall be retired on the first day 
of the month following the month in which he attains the age of sixty-four 
years; and a commissioned officer may be retired by the Administrator, and 
shall be retired if he applies for retirement, on the first ds ay of any month 
after completion of thirty years of active commissioned service in the Service 
If he is an officer in the Regular Corps, he shall, except as provided in sub- 
section (b), be entitled to receive retired pay at the rate of 75 per centum of 
his active pay at the time of retirement. 

(b) (1) Any commissioned officer of the Regular Corps who at the time of 
his original appointment was more than forty-five years of age shall upon his 
retirement for age pursuant to subsection (a) of this section be entitled to 
retired pay at the rate of 4 per centum of his active pay at the time of such 
retirement for each twelve months of active commissioned service, including 
any such service in the Army, Navy, or Coast Guard, but in no case more than 

75 per centum of such active pay. 

(2) The retired pay of an officer, who is retired pursuant to subsection (a) 
of this section or pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection and who has 
served four years or more as Surgeon General, Deputy Surgeon General, or 
Assistant Surgeon General, shall be based on the pay of the highest grade 
held by him as such Surgeon General, Deputy Surgeon General, or Assistant 
Surgeon General. 

(c) In time of war a commissioned officer who has been retired under the 
yrovisions of subsection (a) may, in accordance with regulations of the 
President. be recalled to active duty. 

(d) With the approval of the President a commissioned officer who has 
served four years or more as Surgeon General and who has had not less than 
twenty-five years of active commissioned service in the Service may retire 
voluntarily, either at the termination of his term as Surgeon General or at 
any time thereafter; and his retired pay shall be at the rate of 75 per centum 
of the yay of the highest grade held by him as such Surgeon General. 

(e) Commissioned officers of the Reserve Corps, while on active duty, 
shall be deemed to be officers of the executive branch of the Government 
within the meaning of section 3 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended (U. 58. C., 1940 edition, title 5, seetion 693) 

(f) An officer of the Regular Corps in the senior assistant grade in a cate- 
gory in which the full grade is a restricted grade, who has had twenty years 
of active commissioned or noncommissioned service in the Service (including 
any active Federal service in the armed forces) or has attained the age of 
fifty, or an officer of the Regular Corps, in the full grade in a category in 
which the senior grade is a restricted grade, who has had twe nty-five years of 
such service or has attained the age of fifty-five, may be retired in accordance 
with regulation of the Administrator if he has not been found pursuant to sec- 
tion 210 (c) to be qualified for promotion to the full grade or the senior grade, 
as the case may be. The retired pay of any such officer shall be at the rate 
of 2% per centum of his active duty pay at the time of retirement for each 
complete year, not in excess of thirty, of such service. 

(zg) A commissioned officer shall be retired or separated from the Service 
for physical disability depending on his eligibility for such retirement or 
separation under other provisions of law and be paid such retirement or such 
severance pay to which he may be entitled under such other provisions of law. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


This estimate provides for mandatory payments to officers who have been 
retired for age, disability, or specified periods of service in accordance with 
provisions of law. Two officers will be eligible for age retirement during 1954; 
23 officers are eligible for service retirements during the remainder of 1953, and 
5 additional officers will be eligible during 1954. Past experience eee 6 an 
average of 15 retirements per vear for disability. The estimated increase for 1954 
provides for the retirement of 19 officers. 
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Computation of estimated number of officers to be on retired list June 30, 19 


Officers on retired list as of June 30, 1952____- ; 

Actual net increase July 1 to December 31, 1952 
Total on retired list as of December 31, 1952 

Estimated net increase January 1 to June 30, 1953 


stimated number of officers on retired list June 30, 1953 
Estimated net increase July 1, 1953 to June 30, 1954 


Estimated number of officers on retired list June 30, 1954 


Table of increase and decrease of retirements 


| 
| Estimate Estima 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal fiscal fiscal 
| year 1949) year 1950 | year 1951 | year 1952 | year year 

1953 1954 


Retired for: 
Disability 
Age... hha 
Years of service 
Other “ 


Total retirements _-. 
Dropped: 
Death - - 
Other 
Total dropped.........-..-- . 


Net increase in officers on retired 
roll, end of year hut 





REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuy. The next item is “Retired pay of commissioned 
officers,”’ for which we have a revised estimate for $1,197,000, a reduc 
tion of $18,600 under the original estimate, but $11,000 over the 1953 
appropriation. 

The House committee has allowed in its bill just reported th 
amount of the revised estimate, $1,197,000. 

Last year you presented an estimate for $1,250,000, predicting 231 
officers on the retired list as of June 30, 1952, and 271 as of June 30, 
1953. The Congress allowed $1,150,060, and in a supplemental based 
on the Armed Service Pay Increase Act $36,000 additional was pro- 
vided, for a total of $1,186,000. 

The information presented in your justifications indicates that there 
were 211 officers on the retired list on June 30, 1952, 20 fewer than you 
had predicted, and estimates 238 as of June 30, 1953, as against the 
271 you forecast last vear. 


TOTAL ON RETIRED LIST 


Just how many officers are on the retired list at this time? 

Can you give me that information? 

Mr. Hartow. As of December 31, 1952, there were 225 officers on 
the retired list and as of April 30, 1953, there were 230. 

Senator TuHyr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hartow. This is an estimate for retired pay of commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service. The commissioned corps of the 
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Public Health Service is a group corresponding to the commissioned 
corps of the Army and its members receive the same pay and allow- 
ances as Officers in corresponding grades in the Army. The lowest 
grade is that of a junior assistant, which corresponds to second 
lieutenant in the Army, and the highest is that of the Surgeon General 
which corresponds to that of major general in the Army. 

Although active-duty pay and allowances of our officers are the 
same as for the Army, the retired pay is governed by retirement 
peer isions of the Public Health Service Act. Officers are retired for 
ge, disability, or after specified periods of service in accordance with 
provisions of law. 

As of December 31, 1952, there were 225 officers on the retired lis 
It is estimated that by Fen 30, 1953, an additional 13 will be retired, 
making the total 238 at the beginning of fiscal year 1954. Based on 
past experience and records of those eligible for retirement, it is esti- 
mated that 23 officers will retire during fiscal year 1954—14 for 
disability, 2 for age, and 7 for service. 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


Four deaths have been estimated for fiscal year 1954, also according 
to past experience. This will leave a net of 19 officers to be retired 
during the coming fiscal year, bringing the total number of officers on 
the retired rolls to 257 on June 30, 1954, at a total cost for the year of 
$1,268,000. 

This appropriation does not lapse each y year, that is, money unused 
in one year is available for use in the following year. Based on current 
information, it is estimated that $71,000 will be carried over at the 
end of fiscal year 1953 and the amount of the new appropriation 
needed for 1954, is therefore $1,197,000. 


HOUSE PROVISO 


Senator Turn. I note that the House committee added a proviso 
for which we had no estimate, as follows: 


Provided, That hereafter a commissioned officer of the Public Health Service 
who has been retired may be recalled to active duty, other than in time of war, 
with his consent. 

I am told that some discussion was had in your testimony before 
the House subcommittee and I would like to ask that you address 
yourself to it for our particular benefit. 

Mr. Hartow. I will try to do that, Mr. Chairman. The provision 
of the Public Health Service Act dealing with recall of retired officers 
from active duty only permits that to be done in time of war. On 
July 3, 1952, there became effective a law which was for the purpose 
of extending certain war powers. By reason of its failure to continue 
effective that wartime provision authorizing the recall of retired 
officers to active duty, the Public Health Service then ceased to have 
this authority to recall an officer after he had been retired. 

There was some discussion about that in the House committee 
and, as I recall, one member particularly indicated his belief that a 
man retired for age, for example, 64, which is the compulsory age for 
retirement, might have many useful years of service if it were possible 
to continue him in service, especially if he was willing to keep on. 


80739—53——64 
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It apparently was as a result of that opinion on the part of t! 
committee that they wrote this provision here which, as you see, } 
completely permissive and depends upon the consent of the offic: 
himself. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF ROY L, HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER: 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL; AND 
M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For the divisions and offices of the Office of the Surgeo 
General and for miscellaneous expenses of the Public Health Service not appr. 
priated for elsewhere, including [conducting research on technical nursing stand 
ards and furnishing consultative nursing services;] preparing information, articles 
and publications related to public health; conducting studies and demonstrations 
in public health methods; and carrying on international health activities, including 
not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of officials of other countries when sp« 
cifically authorized by the Surgeon General; [and purchase of not to exceed one 
passenger motor vehicle for replacement only;] [$3,170,250] $3,100,000. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Language providing for research on nursing standards and consultative nursing 
services has been eliminated from this appropriation. This activity has bee 
transferred in the estimates to the appropriation ‘Hospitals and medical care, 
Public Health Service.”’ 


Amounts available for obligation 


Original Revised 
1954 esti- 1954 esti 
mate | mate 


1953 esti- 
mate 


| 
| 
1952 actual] 


Appropriation or estimate $2, 913, 068 | $3, 170, 250 | $3, 138,000 | $3, 100, 00 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 2, 693 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts. aa 113, 868 | 601, 187 583, 801 | 409, | 
Total available for obligation | 38, 029, 629 3, 771, 437 3, 721, 801 3, 599, 137 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | — 434 
Obligations incurred ; ----| 3,029,195 | 3,771,437 | 3,721,801 | 3, 599, 
Comparative transfer from | | 
“Control of venereal diseases, Public Health Serv- | 
ice’’ 5, 000 75, 000 
“Control of tuberculosis, Public Health Service” , 108 18, 000 
** Assistance to States, general, Public Health Serv- | 
ice”’ 5, 476 | 
**Control of communicable diseases, Public Health | 
Service”’ } 2, 000 
“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Serv- | 
ice”’ 20, 993 
‘Commissioned officers, pay, and so forth, Public 
Health Service”’ , 974 
Com parative transfer to 
“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Serv- 
ice”’ — 106, 67 — 100, 000 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Administrator, | 
Federal Security Agency”’ — 43, — 40, 300 


Total obligations 3, 629, 946 3, 739, 137 3, 721, 801 3, 5909, 137 


Nore.—Reim bursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal] prop- 
erty (40 U. 8. C, 481 (¢)) 
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Obligations by activities 


ones ’ Original 1954 Revised 1954 
1953 appropriation estimate estimate 
Description 


Posi- Posi Posi 
mot joun I nt 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amou 


Public health methods and reports $528, 000 a0 $528, 000 7 516, 000 
2. International health activities 2: 137, 000 25 137, 000 2 27, 000 
3, Management and central services i 2, 472, 950 465 2, 473, 000 , 457, 000 


Total direct obligations 574 | * 3,137, 950 570 +. 138. 000 566 000 


® Excludes $601,187 reimbursements principally from the agencies for salaries of | 


f 
b Excludes $583,801 reimbursements from the agencies for selaries of personnel on det» il 
e Excludes $499,137 reimbursements from the agencies for salaries of personnel on dete il 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all ernployees 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Ol Personal services 

02 «Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction. . 
Other contractual services... 06, 900 
Services performed by other agencies 2. 000 
Supplies and materials . 26, 800 
Equipment... .. ; 26, 550 
Taxes and assessments on 3, 147 


Subtotal...........-. ne 3, 140, 002 3 52 L02, O62 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. 2, 052 52 2, 052 


Total direct obligations. }, 137, 950 13 ) } 100, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
01 Personal services 


Total obligations 


REVISED ESTIMATRH 


Senator Toyz. The next item is “Salaries and expenses, Public 
Health Service,”’ for which we have a revised estimate for $3,100,000, 
a reduction of $38,000, and 4 employees, under the original estimate, 
and a decrease of $37,950, and 8 employees, under the 1953 appro- 
priation. 

The House committee in its bill reported on Friday has recom- 
mended an allowance of $2,900,000, a reduction of $200,000 under the 
revised estimate, and $238,000 under the original estimate, and 
$237,950 under the 1953 appropriation. 

The House report had this comment: ‘The committee believes that 
reductions can be made in both ‘International health activities,’ and 
‘Management and central services’ without impairment of the service.’’ 

I notice that you, Mr. Harlow, are going to speak on this item also, 
so . may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: This 
appropriation covers activities of the Bureau Office of the Surgeon 
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General and in addition provides for many program costs that can b 
handled more economically on a centralized basis. As a result 
reductions made by the Congress last year and in line with recom 
mendations included in the r port of the Senate Committee on Appro 
priations, the number of activities financed by this appropriation has 
been reduced from 5 to 3. The activity ‘Development and coordina 
tion of nursing resources’ ’ has be en transferred to the appropriation 
“Hospitals and medical care.” The line item “General duty and 
training’ has been eliminated from the budget. 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC HEALTH METHODS 


The first of the three remaining line items covers requirements o! 
the Division of Public Health Methods to provide a central staff for 
the Surgeon General for dealing in necessary detail with the many 
problems related to the Nation’s health which cut across the Service's 
organizational lines. These include such problems as those created 
in the civilian population by the withdrawal of health personnel fo: 
service with the Armed Forces; the problems in relation to facilities 
and organization which arise from the growing prevalence of chroni: 
disease; the problems of professional and subprofessional education of 
health personnel to meet changing conditions brought about by tech 
nical and scientific advances; assistance to voluntary and professional 
organizations working within their specific fields to meet these chang- 
ing conditions. 

The Division’s work is largely of a fact finding and advisory nature, 
serving, within the Public Health Servic e, not only as a supporting 
staff for the Office of the Surgeon General, but also giving assistance 
to the several bureaus and divisions on policy, fac ‘tual, and methodo 
logical matters. In addition, the Division edits and publishes Public 
Health Reports, which is the official journal of the Public Health 
Service and whose editorial policy is to bring discussions of practical 
importance to people who work in public-health fields. 


ANNUAL COST OF PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Senator Toye. Mr. Harlow, what is the annual cost of publishing 
Public Health Reports? I note that during 1953, you assessed three 
other appropriations, shown as comparative transfers on page 193 of 
the justifications, $108,000 for this work. 

Did those three accounts have language authorizing their paying 
for this publication and did their justification explain their part in it? 
This seems doubtful as the estimate last year for venereal diseases 
carried only $59,000 for printing and reproduction, in which object 
classification this cost should be shown, while you assessed the ac- 
count $75,000. 

I wish you "ee supply for the record your estimate of cost for 
this report for fiscal year 1954 and how it will be met, from this 
appropriation alone, or from others, too. 

Mr. Hariow. I can give a partial answer to your questions, Mr. 
Chairman, along this line: The Public Health Reports as published 
during this current fiscal year presents a consolidation of three pub- 
lications. One was a separate publication gotten out by the Division 
of Venereal Diseases, another by the Division of Chronic Diseases and 
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Tuberculosis, and another, which we had been publishing in this par- 
ticular activity, Public Health Reports. 

What we have done during the current fiscal year is to consolidat: 
those publications under the title of Public Health Reports, publish- 
ing them as 1 volume instead of 3 and financing this single publica- 
tion out of the 3 appropriations which had heretofore published the 
3 separate publications. 

We would be glad to furnish, as you requested, Mr. Chairman, a 
rather detailed statement on the costs of publishing Publie Health 
Reports. 

(The information referred to follows: 


Cost data Public Health Tee porl 3, ft cal 


1. Personal services (includes fees, board of editors 480, 400 
2. Printing and binding 78. 500 
3. Travel (ineludes board of editors 1, 800 
t. All other objects 1. 300 


Tobalis 20 Lceus 162. 000 


Mr. Hartow. I may say, however, in connection with your refer 
ence to the item that you referred to in the venereal diseases appro- 
priation, that that would not include the people who in our own or 
ganization worked on these publications, preparing and editing ma- 
terial, and so on and so forth. That would be the cost of the Public 
Printer for this type of work, and what we have in this transfer and 
in this total financing includes also the people in our own organization 
who are the editorial staff of this paper. Also included in the $75,000 
transferred from the Division of Venereal Diseases was $30,000 for 
tabulating services, covering accounting and personnel statistics 

Senator Tuye. You may proceed, sir. 


DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


Mr. Hartow. The funds requested in the second item are needed 
for the Division of International Health to finance the direct respon- 
sibilities of the Public Health Service in technical liaison with World 
Health Organization and Pan American Sanitary Bureau, develop- 
ment with the Department of State and presentation of United States 
positions op international health matters, service as a clearinghouse 
for information on health conditions and needs in other countries, 
cooperation with national non-Government agencies contributing to 
the advancement of world health, and related activities. 

In addition to those things for which this appropriation is used, the 
Division of International Health acts as a staffing and technical 
agency for the health activities of the Mutual Security Agency and 
Technical Cooperation Administration. This work, however, is 
financed with funds supplied by the two agencies. 


MANAGEMENT AND CENTRAL SERVICES 


The last item “Management and central services’ provides for 
the Surgeon General, his immediate assistants, supporting staff offices, 
and central services that are often loosely referred to as administration 
or overhead. This terminology has an unfortunate connotation 
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because of the jaundiced eye that is often cast on administrative 
activities. 

I think a better term would be “undistributed costs’’ since most of 
the charges against this item are incurred for the purpose of supporting 
programs. ‘They are financed centrally either because careful study 
has indicated more efficient and economical operation than would be 
possible on a decentralized basis or because the cost of distributing 
charges to program would be out of proportion to the cost of th: 
service to be distributed. 

Senator Toyz. Mr. Harlow, in thinking back to the testimony of 
Mrs. Hobby, the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, for this activity, ““Management and central services,’ 
you request $2,457,000 and 465 employees, an amount almost double 
that which was requested by the Secretary for your Department, and 
it would certainly seem that Mrs. Hobby has more of the management 
and central service responsibility than does your office. I note that 
you devote 1 page in your justification to explain to the Congress th: 
need for this money. Let us have a fuller explanation or, frankly, 
I might state I might have difficulties before the full Appropriations 
Committee, even in the markup of this bill, before it goes to the full 
committee, and I certainly will need more of an explanation if someone 
proposes a reduction when the bill gets on the floor. 

For that reason, I think you had better make this record a little 
clearer than it is at the present. 

Mr. Hartow. I will try to do that as I go along, Mr. Chairman, 
with your permission. 

Senator Taye. All right. You may proceed. 


CENTRALIZATION OF PERSONNEL IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Hartow. Last year we brought to the attention of this com- 
mittee the centralization of personnel activities at he a, 
here in Washington. By merging the personnel offices of the Burea 
of State Services, Bureau of Medical Services, and the Office of the 
Surgeon General and by making some adjustment in the personne! 
program it was possible to reduce the number of employees from 90 
to 60. This is an example of economy through centralization although 
it has the disadvantage of removing part of the cost as a direct 
charge against program and places it in the undistributed category. 

Most of the personnel, supply, and fiscal operations found under 
this activity were so placed because we are convinced that this is 
the most economical way of handling the problem, 

I should like to make a partic ular plea for allowance of the full 
amount of this request. The activities included here are the lifeblood 
of many programs and if not provided for here must be financed from 
program appropriations. The latter alternative would be less 
efficient and would cost substantially more. 

Mr. Chairman, before proc eeding to trying to satisfy you on this 
‘Management and central services” item, I would like to make one 
short comment with respect to the action of the House committee 
and the House report. 
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ACTION OF HOUSE COMMITTER 


You will note, Mr. Chairman, that they say nothing about the 
reasons for this cut except that they indicate they think it can be taken 
in “International health activities” and in “Management and central 
services. 

Last night, I attended a meeting which was addressed by a very 
distinguished colleague of yours, Re presentative Judd, of Minnesota 
He spoke for an hour and his theme was the place of the United States 
in the world at this time. 

To my mind, he made a 100-percent case for the fact that we are 
living in a different world than we have ever lived in and that we are 
now very much a part of the world picture Mr. Judd, being a doctor, 
| think would also agree that health is also part of the world picture 

Senator Turn. You are not going to try to finance all the rest of it 
with our money? 

Mr. Hartow. Not with the small sum we have in this appropriation 

It does, | think, illustrate perhaps the thinking of some important 
people as to our responsibilities of at least keeping informed of what 
is going on in the international health field. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF MANAGEMENT AND CENTRAL SERVICES 


With respect to ‘Management and central services,’”’ may I make 
this preliminary statement, Mr. Chairman? In the first place, I 
think I have said somewhat the same thing before, but perhaps not 
quite in the same words. The Surgeon General of the Public Health 


Service and the Deputy Surgeon General, plus those in charge of our 
programs, are professional and scientific men of repute. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that anyone would think that they would tolerate in 
their own staffs people who were not necessary to support the program 
activities of the Public Health Service. 

[ certainly do not want to imply that I think the House committee 
made such an implication. Nevertheless, these people that we have 
on this appropriation are either necessary staff people to develop 
materials which the Surgeon General and the Deputy Surgeon General 
need in their supervision of the total Public Health Service program, 
or they provide essential services to programs. I think that it is fair 
for me to say, being a layman, that the Public Health Service does 
not have to its discredit any outstanding failures in any job that 
Congress has ever given to it. 

You have heard some of the testimony over the past week of ac- 
complishments. You can go back to the venereal-disease program. 
The fact that the statement was made here today that you rarely see 
a case of neurosyphilis I think is due almost entirely to the funds 
which have been provided by the Congress through the Public 
Health Service. 


TUBERCULOSIS DEATH-RATE REDUCTION 


There has been a dramatic reduction in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis since the Federal program was started in that field. Malaria 
was practically eliminated from this country as a result of Federal 
appropriations administered by the Public Health Service. The 
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same thing can be said about almost any program which Congress 
has entrusted to the Service. 

I think it is also fair to say, Mr. Chairman, that administrativ: 
people in their particular fields have made substantial contributions 
to the work of the Public Health Service by seeing that these profes- 
sional and scientific people have the tools and the facilities and thy 
materials that they need with which to work. 

Senator Taye. The House report on the bill says: 

The bill includes $2,900,000, a reduction of $238,000 from the request, a 
$270,250 from the appropriation for 1953. The committee believes that red 
tions ean be made in both “International health activities’? and ‘‘Managem 
and central services’? without impairment of the service. 


That is the House report. 


ACTIVITIES OF MANAGEMENT AND CENTRAL SERVICES 


Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. I am trying to speak to that, Mr. Chai: 
man, and also at the same time make a convincing statement to you 
Among the activities in the ‘‘Management and central services”’ is the 
Division of Finance, of which I happen to be the Chief. One of the 
functions of this Division is with respect to the develpoment of th« 
Public Health Service budget. 

We assist operating divisions in the preparation of estimates. We 
review estimates for policy, consistency, completeness, and accuracy 
We prepare special reports required of the Public Health Service for 
the use of the Department, for the public, and for the Congress. 

We serve also as a central budget office for the Office of Surgeon 
General and the workléad involved in that activity, Mr. Chairman, 
consists of 23 regular appropriations, 3 revolving funds, 21 miscel- 
laneous accounts, and 18 allotments of various kinds. 

We also maintain a system of budgetary controls. We handle the 
allocation of funds, analyze expenditures by activities, analyze appro- 
priation requests, and prepare special reports. 

We analyze fiscal reports which come in periodically covering 97 
activities, analyze 1! 5 appropriations by objective classifications, review 
the status of 23 appropriation accounts, and review re imbursement 
reports coming from 4 bureaus representing 111 different sources of 
income. 

We have processed during the fiscal year to date over 300 depart- 
mental allotments, 158 project authorizations, and established 78 
allotment accounts for the Department. 

[t is in this Division also that we handle the appropriation accounts 
for the Publie Health Service, involving the general direction of all 
fiscal operations in headquarters and field accounting points. You 
must remember that we have 18 hospitals, several hundred outpatient 
clinics, about 75 quarantine stations, and a few major health centers 
such as the National Institutes of Health, the Environmental Health 
Center at Cincinnati, and the Communicable Disease Center in 
Atlanta. 

We post an average of 15,700 items to accounts each month. We 
process eighteen hundred-odd accounting documents involving about 
1,700 active accounts during the month. The collection and dis- 
bursement documents involved in our operations account for almost 
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80,000 vouchers of one kind or another. There are many such work- 
load figures that I could give you, Mr. Chairman, but those are 
simply illustrative of the problem that we have. 

Senator Tay. Mr. Harlow, it is now 9 minutes after 1. We have 
just one further item. If we took care of that, that would save you 
returning tomorrow morning and if you will bear with us, we will 
bear with you for the next item. Then you will not have to return 
here tomorrow. 

You have permission to insert any additional statement you may 
wish to make in explanation of the activity ‘“Management and 
central services.”’ 

(The following statement was later submitted:) 


MANAGEMENT AND CENTRAL SERVICES 


The chairman of the subcommittee (Senator Thye) referred to t 
understanding the necessity for appropriating $2,457,000 for the 
Surgeon General, Management and Central Services, when the Se 
Department had requested only $1,430,329 for the management 
Department. 

A similar situation will be found to exist in many Government departments 
due primarily to the fact that the official in charge of a large segment of a depart- 
ment has direct responsibility for operations and has need of much more detailed 
and complex data and information than is necessary for the head of a department 
who relies largely on the staff work done at the operating or action level Ay 
example of a similar situation is found by comparing selected administrative ex 
pense items from the budgets of the Department of Justice and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare: 


Department of Justice (printed budget): Fiscal year 1954 
Secretary’s office e $1, 683, 800 
Federal Bureau of Investigation bie Sua " 2, 820, 319 

Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (revised budget): 

Secretary’s office 1, 430, 329 
Publie Health Service, management and central servic 2 457. 000 
From the following table it will be seen that the Public Health Service compares 
favorably with other organizations or bureaus within various Government 
departments: 


Administrative costs, 1953—Comparison of U. S. Public Health Service and ce 
other Federal organizations, as shown in 1954 budget 


Appropriation 


Total 
Organization posi 


Budget designati 
of Administra 


tration 


T 
: } on iten 
tions Admini ti item 
} 
} 
| 


U. 8. Public Health 7,155 537, 250 | $2,472,950 | Management and 
Service. | central ser 
Federal Bureau of In- 5, 435 7 2, 681,375 | Executive ire 
vestigation. tion and admin 
istrative er 
ee 
Immigration and Nat- 7,2 279, 000 | Executive lirec 
uralization Service. tion and central 
| administrative 
Services 
Civil Service Commis : , 703, 350 1,131, 600 | Executive and ad 
sion, ministrative 
service 
Bureau of Customs &, 479 , 000, 000 1, 306,000 | Executive 
tion 
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In order to answer this question objectively, it is necessary to compare 
respective responsibilities of the Office of the Secretary and the Office of 
Surgeon General for Public Health Service activities. Authority and account 
ability for Public Health Service programs are vested by law almost complet: 

in the Surgeon General, subject only to the Departmentwide administrative poli 

determinations of the Secretary. Adequate facilities for the management of px 

sonnel, funds, property, and supplies must be at the disposal of the Surgeon Ger 
eral in carrying out his operating responsibilities. It is also necessary for thx 
Surgeon General to have the staff assistance needed for the planning, coordina 
tion, evaluation, and integration of program activities tor which authority h; 
been delegated to the three operating bureaus. To fully discharge the respons 
bilities of the Surgeon General, it is necessary to maintain a continuous revi 
and appraisal of the effectiveness of programs and the efficiency of operations 

The following essential services are provided in this item: 








SECURITY OFFICE, 6 





POSITIONS; AVERAGE 





EMPLOYMENT, 5 





Responsible for security clearance of PHS personnel and for classified securi 
information, involving interviews, full field investigations, and preparation « 
briefs. This staff is very inadequate, especially in view of the new securit 
regulations. 








DIVISION OF FINANCE, 155 POSITIONS; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT, 147 





Budget Branch, 19 positions.—F¥ ormulates policies and instructions for the Publi 
Health Service budget. Assists operating divisions in preparation of estimat 
Reviews all estimates for policy, consistency, form, completeness, and accuracy 
coordinating and consolidating them. Prepares special reports required for Publi 
Health Service, the Department, Bureau of the Budget, and Congress. Serves as 
the central budget office for the Office of the Surgeon General. Maintains syten 
of budgetary controls, directs allocation of funds. Analyzes expenditures by 
activity. Analyzes apportionment requests, and makes recommendations thereor 

Fiscal branch, 136 positions.—General direction of all fiscal operations in head 
quarters and field accounting points. Prepares fiscal instructions and surveys 
fiscal operations. Conducts comprehensive audits of all Service stations. Mair 
tains ledger accounts. Reviews and reconciles all accounts receivable and travel 
advances. Maintains apportionment accounts and/or summary allotment 
accounts for entire Service and detail allotment accounts for headquarters’ fund 
Prepares financial reports for headquarters’ funds. Reconciles disbursing officer’ 
accounts current with general ledger accounts. Assembles and verifies basic 
vouchers and schedules for transmittal to the General Accounting Office. Re- 
ceives and deposits collections for headquarters’ activities. Verifies billings for 
collection of revenues. Reviews daily tabulations of receipts and disbursements 
for advice to Treasury Department if incorrect. Receives from field accounting 
points financial reports on allotments; reviews, verifies, consolidates, and publishes 
these reports. Reconciles such reports with related accounts. Handles payrolls 
for all personnel paid from or in Washington, including preparation of payrolls, 
maintenance of control registers, and the servicing of time and leave records 
Preaudit of travel reimbursement for headquarters personnel, and transportation 
vouchers for the entire Service. Preaudit of freight and express bills, including 
shipments of Government property and household goods of personnel. Maintains 
records of accountability for transportation requests and bills of lading. Preaudit 
of vouchers for purchases and miscellaneous services. Examines contracts and 
claims. 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL, 60 POSITIONS; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT, 60 


Plans, develops, directs, and coordinates the civil service personnel program for 
the Public Health Service, including 3 large headquarters Bureaus, 19 hospitals, 
200 outpatient offices and clinics, 75 quarantine stations, and 3 major health 
centers with an approximate employment of 12,000 full-time employees, 1,834 
part time, and 4,400 w. o. ec. employees. Plans, directs, and coordinates the 
employment and personnel relations program for the Service. Develops service- 
wide standards, guides, instructions, and procedures covering employment, in- 
cluding examinations and certification, recruitment, placement, promotion, reduc- 
tion in force, loyalty, leave, retirement, and social security functions. Provides 
technical interpretation of laws, rules, and regulations in functional areas and 
obtains legal clarification where needed. Develops qualification standards, de- 
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vises and directs complete examination program, and develops and maintains 
recruitment sources and central promotion and referral system. Conducts 
interviews, posts vacancies, prepares panels, reviews applications, establishes re- 
employment registers. Prepares personnel reports. Schedules physical examina- 
tions. Develops specifications covering job requirements and performance 
evaluations, special incentives, disciplinary actions, removals, counseling, and 
organized and informal group relationship functions. Plans and conducts 
surveys and studies of factors influencing personnel utilization. Reviews proposed 
employee awards. Handles employee appeals. Examines, audits, and jour 
nalizes personnel actions. Establishes and maintains personnel files and records 
and controls. Prepares replies to inquiries regarding matters of record. Plans 
develops, and coordinates the servicewide classification and wage administratio 
program, including such things as guides, instructions, and procedures, classifica 
tion of new positions, develops performance requirement specifications Makes 
surveys and reviews under the Whitten amendment. Reviews position classifi 
cations made by field stations. Reviews and evaluates field personnel manage 
ment and recommends action to strengthen and improve it. Participates 
development of on the job training program. Participates in the development 
policies and procedures affecting overall personnel operations 


DIVISION OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 53 POSITIONS; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 49 


Directs and coordinates the personnel system which governs the commissioned 
corps. Advises the Surgeon General on officer personnel policies and practices 
and provides leadership and assistance to officials of the bureaus and divisio 
on officer personnel management Plans, develops, and administers activities 
dealing with examination, selection, appointment, promotion, and separation of 
officers. Serves as secretariat for the officer boards, processes personnel actions, 
maintains officers’ service records, issues daily personnel orders. Recruits the 
professional people needed to staff programs; finds suitable officers to fill vacancies 
and staff new programs. Evaluates and classifies officer positions. Handles 
legislation, regulations, and Executive orders relating to the commissioned corps 
Works with representatives of the other uniformed services on legislation and 
regulations that affect uniformed personnel. Provides a source of information on 
insurance, pensions, burial, war injuries, taxes, and other similar matters affecting 
officer personnel. Cooperates with Division of Personnel (civilian) in training 
programs 


DIVISION OF GENERAL SERVICES, 112 POSITIONS; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 103 


Coordinates and directs servicewide programs on procedural issuances, forms 
management, printing and distribution, and records management Provides 
servicewide system of procedural and policy issuances. Reviews all major issu 
ances for conformity with policies and other major requirements of the Depart 
ment. Develops servicewide standards, guides, and instructions in forms manage- 
ment practices. Develops servicewide policies, procedures and standards for 
printing and distribution services. Serves as a central source of technical advice 
on printing and duplication methods and standards. Provides assistance and 
advice on all matters of records creation, maintenance, and disposal. Handles 
space and utilities management problems and is the central source of general office 
services. Manages, accounts for, and maintains headquarters property Pro- 
vides a variety of internal services such as repairs and receipt and delivery of 
materials. Plans and develops servicewide policies, standards, and procedures to 
govern a decentralized management of space, utilities and office services. Directs 
the development of servicewide program for the management of real and personal 
property, including the standardization, utilization, record control, and accounta- 
bility. Provides servicewide policies for the management of supply activities 
Establishes policies and procedures and commodity standards. Reviews and 
evaluates supply operations throughout the Service. Manages and administers 
supply depot at Perry Point, Md. Lends staff assistance for developing technical 
standards, specifications, and policies in the supply field. 


HEALTH EMERGENCY PLANNING, 9 EMPLOYEES; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 9 


Serves as the coordinating point for activities of the Service in emergency 
health activities including national disasters; evaluates requirements and formu- 
lates plans for emergancy health activities; serves as liaison with other Federal 
agencies and private organizations engaged in planning emergency and civil 
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defense programs; provides information to the Surgeon General and Bureau direc- 
tors on emergency health and post-disaster plans and activities. Prepar: 
information and reports for the Department on emergency matters; reviews for 
the Public Health Service policy statements and reports referred by the Depart- 
ment. 

INFORMATION OFFICE, 8 EMPLOYEBS; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 8 


Responsible for coordinating the publications and information progra: 
of the Public Health Service, for published materials required by law, includi: 
scientific and technical reports as well as materials for general media. Thx 
Office has the general responsibility for disseminating information and healt 
education materials to interested professional groups and societies and to th« 
general public. 


PUBLIC INQUIRIES BRANCH, 17 EMPLOYERS; 


; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 16 


Handles annually an average of 50,000 requests for health information a: 
materials. Services provided State and local governments, health organization 
other Federal Departments, the Congress, and the general public. 


LEGISLATIVE SERVICES, 4 POSITIONS; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 4 


Handles all proposed legislation. Reviews, analyzes, and advises Surgeor 
General and Bureau directors on proposed legislation, keeps track of bills a1 
status of legislation. Prepares reports on legislation, arranges for appearance of 
witnesses on legislative matters. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 15 POSITIONS; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 12 


tesponsible for management coordination throughout the Service. Furnishes 
staff assistance and participates in the making of major program and adminis- 
trative decisions by the Surgeon General. Conducts reviews and appraisals of 
the efficiency of operations. Handles administrative management matters for 
the Surgeon General within the Service and in relations with the Office of tl 
Secretary, other Federal agencies, and outside organizations. 


IMMEDIATE OFFICE oF rHE SURGEON GENERAL, 18 POSITIONS; AVERAGI 
EMPLOYMENT 18 


Consists of the Surgeon General, Deputy Surgeon General, and their immediaté 
staff. 
Program expense undistributed 


Telephone switchboard charges, 2 HEW buildings- - - - -- $78, 090 
17 


Teletype for entire Service, departmental and field 
Space rentals for exhibits 1, 000 
Bills, reports, etc., from Congress_--- : : 3, 000 
Personnel manual and classification specifications for entire Service __- 1, 086 
Information pamphlets L i ; jain 3, 000 
Annual report euas J ; é 200 
Telephone directories__- : 700 


100 


Total ; ai 109, 386 
MISCELLANEOUS PERSONAL SERVICES, 8 POSITIONS; AVERAGE EMPLOYMENT 8 


Officers and employees on special assignments not related to any one particular 
categorical program. 
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SERVICE AND SuppLy FunpD 


STATEMENTS OF MR. ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER, 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, ACTING SURGEON GENERAL: AND 


MR. M. A. STEPHENS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Service and supply fund: For additional working capital for the ‘Service and sup- 
ply fund,”’ created by title II of the Act of July 3, 1944 (42 U.S. C. 231), $200,000, 
to remain available until erpended: Provided, That any stocks of supplies and equip- 
ment of the Public Health Service related to services financed under this fund may also 
be used lo capitalize said fund. 


EXTRACT FROM THE ACT OF JULY 3, 1945, 59 STATUTE 370 


Service and supply fund: For the establishment of a service and supply 
fund, $250,000, without fiscal year limitation, for the payment of salaries, 
travel, and other expenses necessary to the maintenance and operation of: 
(1) A supply service for the purchase, storage, handling, issuance, packing, 
or shipping of stationery, supplies, materials, equipment, and blank forms 
for which stocks may be maintained to meet, in whole or in part, requirements 
of the Public Health Service and requisitions of other Government offices, 
and (2) such other services as the Surgeon General, with the approval of the 
Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, determines may be performed 
more advantageously as central services; said fund to be reimbursed from 
appiicable appropriations or funds available when services are performed or 
stock furnished on the basis of rates which shall include estimated or actual 
charges for personal services, materials, equipment (including maintenance, 
repairs, and depreciation), and other expenses. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The service and supply fund was established by act of July 3, 1945, with an 
appropriation of $250,000 for the purpose of operating a central supply service 
for the Public Health Service and other Government offices, and such other 
services as the Surgeon General, with the approval of the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, determines may be performed more advantageously as 
central services. The fund is reimbursed from applicable appropriations or 
funds available when services are performed or stock furnished 

Cash in the fund at present is sufficient for operation of the Supply Depot at 
Perry Point, Md., for activities which have been carried on in the past, but is not 
sufficient to finance any substantial additional activity 

During 1954 it is proposed to bring under this fund similar operations at 
Bethesda, Md., serving the National Institutes of Health. The use of a revolving 
fund for such operations will provide an orderly and economical method of 
financing certain activities at the National Institutes of Health which involve tw 
or more appropriations. It is proposed to use the fund initially for financing 
central stores operations at Bethesda, and to eventually extend its use to s 
business-enterprise-type activities as may be advantageously financed in this 
manner. For this purpose an appropriation of $200,000 in working capital is 
recommended for 1954. 

The decision to use a revolving fund for central-stores activities at Bethesda 
was reached after considering the recommendations of a survey working group 
comprised of representatives from the General Services Administration, the 
General Accounting Office, the Office of the Administrator, and the Public Healt} 
Service. The survey group studied similar funds in other Government agencies, 
and recommended the revolving fund as the most efficient method of operation, 
provided sufficient working capital is available. Recommendations of the survey 
group support the fact that $200,000 is the bare minimum which will be needs 


1954 ESTIMATE 


Senator Tarr. The next item is “Service and supply fund” for 
which we have an estimate for $200,000, for additional working 
capital for the fund created by title I] of the act of July 3, 1945. 
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I note that the House committee allowed you $200,000 addition; 
for the fund, to be derived by transfer from other funds available i 
the 1954 bill to the National Institutes of Health. 

The House committee in its comment in its report is quite critica] 
1 think we should place in our hearings the comment on this item i: 
the House report. 


(The information referred to follows:) 


Service and supply fund.—The bill contains transfer authority to permit tl 
additional capitalization of this revolving fund to the extent of $200,000. T) 
committee did not allow the additional appropriation requested, and is recon 
mending the additional capitalization by transfer with some reluctance afte: 
learning of some of the operations carried on with these funds. The law esta! 
lishing this fund states: 

“For the establishment of a service and supply fund, $250,000, without fisca 
year limitation, for the payment of salaries, travel, and other expenses necessar 
to the maintenance and operation of (1) a supply service for the purchase, storag: 
handling, issuance, packing, or shipping of stationery, supplies, materials, equi) 
ment, and blank forms, for which stocks may be maintained to meet, in wh« 
or in part, requirements of the Public Health Service and requisitions of othe 
Government offices, and (2) such other services as the Surgeon General, wit 
the approval of the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, determin¢ 
may be performed more advantageously as central services. * * *” 

After several years of operation, it was decided last year to establish a testing 
laboratory. From the list of items the committee was told they expect to test 
this is to be a combination of a miniature Food and Drug Administration and a 
Bureau of Standards laboratory. The committee found that this had not bee: 
authorized by either the Surgeon General or the Administrator, as would seem 
to be required by the law. The committee was told nothing about the plans for 
this laboratory and would probably never have heard about it had it not been for 
a visit to the supply center by a member of the committee steff. If the Depart- 
ment cannot justify the expenditure of funds for the operation of this laboratory 
much better than was done during this year’s hearings, the committee will expect 
that it be discontinued and the equipment put to better use. 

This is one of several instances of most questionable expenditure of Federal! 
funds by the Public Health Service, none of which involves a large amount com- 
pared to the total appropriations, but in total represent a considerable sum of 
money. They indicate that Congress has been a little too generous in making 
appropriations and has tempted certain officials with funds which are in excess of 
essential needs. 


Senator Taye. I will ask that before you conclude your testimony 
on this item you try to convince this subcommittee that your opera- 
tions under this fund are all right. 

I wonder though in view of the criticism of the House committee if 
the provision in their bill is wise. In the first place, the fund receives 
the full amount of the estimate, but taken from perhaps the research 
items in the NIH. In the second place, it seems as though the fund 
could be reimbursed in advance for services and supply, thus making 
available sufficient funds for working capital, as we authorized last 
year partly in the working capital fund for the Administrator’s 
office. 

If you will give us some enlightenment on that, it is going to help 
us considerably. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, I would be glad to do anything you 
like on that. I can testify to that item now, or we can write a state- 
ment which you can read and put in the record. 

Senator Ture. Write a statement and we will put that in the record. 
That will help us in that respect. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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SERVICE AND Suppity Funp 
COMMENT ON HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


(he House report’s criticism was directed at the laboratory equipped to test 
articles received at the supply depot for distribution to hospitals and other 
activities of the Public Health Service. The equipment cost $4,736, and installa 

mn charges amounted to $1,006, making the total investment $5,742 

he operation of the laboratory annually will cost approximately $3,000 fo 
a supply operation involving supplies and materials valued at $1 million 

The main purpose of testing is to safeguard medicines which are administered 
to patients in the various hospitals, clinics, and outpatient offices of the Service 
In addition to testing medicines and other items which are purchased from com 
mercial sources, the supply depot also — test medicinal preparations whic 
are compounded at the depot from raw materials in stock 

The Public Health Service, it is sain itted, does not think it can afford to be 
so indifferent to the welfare of its patients as to discontinue this central testi: 
service, with its small initial investment and annual operating cost. If not 
done centrally, it would have to be done individually by the several hospital 
and clinics, and at some of the smaller installations there are not the facilities 
available or qualified personnel to test medicines. 

The possibility of financing supply activities at the National Institutes of 
Health by advance reimbursement to the service and supply fund was con- 
sidered by a survey committee consisting of representatives from the General 
Accounting Office, the General Services Administration, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The committee advised against the procedure 
because of excessive and expensive bookkeeping requirements that it would 
entail. Reimbursements after the fact when specific eharges can be allocated 
direct to the organization receiving the goods or services involves a minimum 
of bookkeeping. Advance reimbursement requires advance estimates of re 
quirements for goods and services to be provided numerous organizational units 
It results in prolonged negotiation on amounts to be advanced, endless adjust- 
ments, excessive bookkeeping expense, and inaccurate financial statements 
The language of the House bill is a much better way to establish the fund, if 
it were modified to authorize the transfer from unobligated balances of 1953 
appropriations of the Public Health Service. 

(COMMITTEE NOTE.—The subcommittee has been advised that invitations to 
bid with respect to the procurement of medicines stipulate that the medicines 
shall be compounded in accordance with the United States Pharmacopoeia, or 
other formula, and that such specification is relied upon to insure potency and 
safety of medicines. The subcommittee is further advised that with respect to 
the advance reimbursement to a working capital fund the Office of the Secre- 
tary of HEW has encountered none of the difficulties enumerated above and 
that the clerical, administrative, and fiscal management of accounts under the 
advance reimbursement is far less complicated.) 


Senator Tuyr. Then, sir, you may proceed with the balance of the 
statement. If this is a copy of it, it should not take us very long. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SERVICE AND SUPPLY FUND 


Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
service and supply fund was established by act of July 3, 1945, with 
an initial appropriation of $250,000 for the purpose of operating a 
central supply service for the Public Health Service and other Govern- 
ment offices, and such other services as the Surgeon General, with the 
approval of the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, 
determines may be performed more advantageously as central services 
The fund is reimbursed from applicable appropriations and funds 
on the basis of rates which include charges for personal services, 
materials, depreciation and other expenses. 

Operations financed by the fund include: (1) Purchase, storage, 
and issue of medical supplies, forms and stationery items; (2) a central 
point for temporary storage of bulk materials; (3) pharmaceutical 
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laboratory services, resulting in a considerable savings under prices 
from outside sources; (4) a testing laboratory which assures requisi- 
tioning units of high quality at a minimum cost; and (5) a small 
motor pool. 

Up to the present time the fund has been used for operation of th 
supply depot at Perry Point, Md. 

Senator Ture. How many cars are in that small motor pool? 

Mr. Hartow. There are 7, of which 1 has been declared surplus. 

Senator Ture. Do they have drivers, or does the man who wants 
to go places use the car? 

Mr. Hartow. They are drive-it-yourself cars. 

Senator Ture. Thank you for that information. You may pro 
ceed. 

Mr. Hartow. During 1954, it is proposed to bring under this fund 
similar operations at Bethesda, Md., serving the National Institutes 
of Health. This decision was reached after a survey of the problem 
by an interdepartmental group including representatives of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the General Services Administration, and the 
Federal Security Agency. The proposal was recommended unani 
mously by the committee. 

At first, the fund will be used to finance only central-stores opera- 
tions at Bethesda, but eventually its use will be extended to such 
other activities as may be advantageously financed in this manner. 

The $200,000 appropriation requested in the 1954 budget is the 
minimum additional working capital required to finance operations at 
Bethesda. 

[ should like to add to that, Mr. Chairman, just by way of emphasis, 
that the General Accounting Office-General Services Committee, 
which went into this problem and wholeheatedly endorsed this ap- 
propriation, recommended a considerably larger amount to be appro- 
priated for this purpose, 





TAXICABS IN 





LIEU 





OF GOVERNMENT PASSENGER CARS 





Senator Tuyr. Mr. Stephens, I believe last year you notified us that 
the agency had been able to forego the use of many of its special cars 
costing about $2.50 a trip by granting permission to your employees 
to use taxicabs on official business at a cost of not less than $1 a round 
trip, but at the time you informed us that the agency could not extend 
the practice to the Public Health Service inasmuch as the commis- 
sioned officers are under travel regulations of the armed services which 
do not permit the use of privately owred cars or taxicabs at the 
officer’s station. 

We have received comment from time to time from various individ- 
uals with reference to the Public Health Service cars taking over the 
streets at odd hours and at the beginning and end of the workday carry- 
ing officers to and from home. I, of course, understand that at certain 
times a duty officer may have to call on an ill person or beneficiary of 
medical treatment, but do you think we could authorize you to 
reimburse doctors for cab fare and save money? 

Mr. Srepuens. Yes, sir, most certainly, I do, Mr. Chairman; and 
[ think the officers themselves are as conscious of this matter of rurning 
to the Hill and around as we are and we have proven conclusively that 
it results in a savings of money. 
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STUDY OF TRIP COSTS 


They made a study and we also made one. The Public Health 
Service themselves made a study which showed a cost per trip of 
about $2.31 and we thought we were all set to have everybody do that 
and thus eliminate some cars and some expense, but it was found that 
the Public Health Service commissioned corps came under a different 
set of travel regulations from that imposed on civilian employees or 
that under which civilian employees operate. 

Paragraph 11 of the official Government travel regulations applies 
to civilians, not to the military, and to the Public Health Corps. 
They were surprised and we took it up with the General Accounting 
Office and they ruled that the commission travel regulations applied 
to the Army, the Navy, and the Public Health Service, and that they 
were not allowed to reimburse for taxi fares as I am when I have to 
come up here in a hurry. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Senator Ture. What kind of language could be put in the appro- 
priation bill to accomplish that? 

Mr. StreruHens. We submitted to Mr. Downey, I believe, a draft of 
language which would in effect provide that the commissioned officers 
of the Public Health Service could get reimbursed for miscellaneous 
expenses such as taxis and streetcars the same as civilian employees 
under the regular Goverment travel regulations. 

If that is not available, I have some copies. It is something I can 
supply to the committee, which our attorneys have looked at and 
which I believe the Comptroller has looked at. 

Senator Taye. You have it in form and it is just a question of 
sending it over? 

Mr. SrepHens. Yes, sir. I am at fault if Mr. Downey has not 
already received it. 

Senator Tuyre. Will you send that over? 

Mr. Srepuens. I will see that copies are supplied. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE TO PERMIT COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OP 
THE Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE TO Use TAXICABS 


The following language is proposed for insertion at the end of section 204 of the 
general provisions of the 1954 appropriation bill: 
“and hereafter, such appropriations shall be available for reimbursement to commis- 
sioned officers of the Public Health Service for the use of taxicab and other means of 
conveyance (including monetary allowance for use of privately owned vehicles) within 
and around their designated posts of duty, such reimbursement to be on the same basi 
and subject to the same limitations as for civilian officers and employees.” 


Senator Ture. That concludes the hearing this morning. I am 
sorry to have kept you so long, but I am sure that you will appreciate 
it tomorrow morning when you do not have to come back here. 

Mr. Hartow. Thank you very much, 5 Senator. 

Senator Torr. We will meet at 10 0’e loc k in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 1:18 p. m., Monday, May 18, 1953, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 19, 1953.) 


30739—53——_65 
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TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1953 
Unirep Stares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-41, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present : Senators Thye and Hill. 

Senator Tuyr. The committee will come to order. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN; FRANK C. 
SQUIRE, BOARD MEMBER; HORACE W. HARPER, BOARD MEMBER; 
FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER; GEORGE F. 
PUSACK, CHIEF EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT ; AND MICHAEL RUDISIN, 
DIRECTOR OF FISCAL ACCOUNTS, RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund): For ex- 
penses necessary for the Railroad Retirement Board, including not to exceed 
[$1,000] $7,500 for expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the work 
of the Board when specifically authorized by the Board; purchase of one passen- 
ger motor vehicle, for replacement only; and stenographic reporting services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a) ; [$6,207,000] 
$6,400,000, to be derived from the railroad retirement account. 
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Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, increas 
1953 1954 wichiag 
cTease 






DESCRIPTION 







Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings $643, 993 $646, 834 





i ¢o 
2. Processing and certification for payment of initial claims 3, 965, 004 4, 107, 059 +142 
3. Monthly recertification of awarded claims 811, 437 857, 078 +45 
4. Hearings and appeals 36, 316 38, 712 +2 
5. Actuarial services 173, 161 162, 970 10. 





. General administration 577, 089 587, 347 +10, 2 
























Obligations incurred 6, 207, 000 6, 400, 000 +193 


ORLIGATIONS BY ORJECTS 






Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 

Permanent 1,174 
Temporary 






Total, average number employees 
Man-year equivalent of overtime 


Total man-years 







Average salary and grades 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary $4, 048 $4 


, 008 $ 
Average grad Gs 























Personal services 


Permanent positions $4, 761, 735 $5, 127, 224 $365, 48 
Part-time and ternporary positions 141, 965 49, 822 92, 

Regular pay in éxcess of 52-week base 19, 047 19, 492 +44 
Payment above basic rates 159, 385 21, 038 138, 347 






Total personal services 


l'ravel 151, 961 11s 
rransportation of things 11, 204 + 
Communication services 48, 366 2 
Rents and utility services 322, 861 +5, 274 
Printing and reproduction 36, 281 
Other contractual services 73, 810 +-2, OF 
Services performed by other agencies 377, 284 26, 233t 
Supplies and materials 78, 382 { 
Equipment 14, 864 16,8 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1, 181 


Taxes and assessments 











Obligations incurred 6, 207, 000 6, 400, 000 +193, 000 








JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR YEAR 


BOARD 


FISCAL 1954, SALARIES AND 


(Trust FUND) 









I.XPENSES, 






RAILROAD RETIREMENT 












SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHTS 


















1uthority and purpose 


The Railroad Retirement Board is charged with the sole responsibility for 
administering the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, approved August 29, 1935, 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 19837, approved June 24, 1937; and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act approved June 25, 1938, as severally amended 
Under the provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, the Board administers 
a railroad retirement system which provides annuities for railroad employees 
retiring on age and disability, for their wives and husbands, and for their 
survivors, and also lump-sum death benefits. Under the provisions of the Rail 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, the Board administers an unemployment 
and sickness-insurance system, paying unemployment, sickness, and maternity 
benefits to qualified railroad workers, and operates an employment-service pro 
gram for the purpose of finding jobs for unemployment benefit claimants and 
of assisting raidroads to fill their manpower needs. 


Organizational structure of the Railroad Retirement Board 


The Board is composed of three members appointed by the President by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate—one upon the recommendation of 
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representatives of employees, one upon recommendation of representatives of 
carriers, and one, the chairman, as public member, without designated recom 
mendation. For carrying out its administrative responsibilities, the Board has 
established the administrative organization shown by the organization charts 
contained in another section of this document. The organization of the Board 
is designed to integrate the administration of the programs conducted under 
the provisions of the Railroad Retirement Acts with the programs conducted 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act without duplication of facili 
ties or operations. Basic activities concerned only with either the retirement 
or the unemployment program are supported solely by funds of the benefiting 
program, The cost of other activities servicing both programs are apportioned 
hetween appropriations on a measured basis 


feans of financing 

The self-supporting unemployment and sickness-insurance system is financed 
by contributions, paid wholly by employers, based at present on one-half percent 
of taxable payrolls. Of the total contributions paid for this purpose, the por 
tion represented by 0.2 percent of the taxable payroll is permanently appropri 
ated to the Board to cover the administrative costs of the system, with the 
remainder being credited to the railroad unemployment-insurance account in 
the unemployment trust fund to cover the payment of benefits. 

The railroad retirement system, which also is self-supporting, is financed by 
payroll taxes paid equally by employers and employees. Under the permanent 
egislation included in the Railroad Retirement Board Appropriation Act, 1953 
the Railroad Retirement Account (trust fund) is credited monthly with amounts 
equal to railroad retirement tax collections covered into the Treasury (minus 
refunds), such amounts to be available for benefit payments provided by the 
Railroad Retirement Acts and for expenses necessary in the administration of 
said acts. The amounts required for necessary administrative expenses, as 
specifically authorized by Congress in annual appropriation acts, are derived 
from the Railroad Retirement Account (trust fund) and are established in the 
appropriation account “Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust 
fund)”. These justifications cover the amount required for this purpose in fisea 
year 1954 


Special characteristics of appropriation “Salaries and expenses 


The appropriation request of $6,400,000 for “Saiaries and expenses, Railroad 
Retirement Board (trust fund)” for fiseal year 1954 actually represents a request 
for authority to expend $6,400,000 from the railroad retirement tax collections, 
credited to the railroad retirement trust fund, which incidentally are estimated 
to total $650 million in 1954. It is not an appropriation of general funds of the 
Treasury. The actual mechanics of making retirement administrative funds 
available call for the transfer of the administrative expense amount authorized 
by Congress from the railroad retirement account (trust fund) to the account 
“Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust fund).” All rail 
road-retirement-tax collections are credited initially to the railroad retirement 
account and benefits are paid therefrom. Since the net effect of this appropri 
ation procedure is simply to transfer funds from one trust account to another 
amounts authorized for “Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board 
(trust fund)” have no effect on the total amounts appropriated as reflected in the 
ederal Budget. 

Incentive for economy 

The Board has every incentive for administering its programs in the most 
economical manner, since 1 of the 3 Board members represents railroad manage 
ment, whose tax payments account for 50 percent of the funds for the main 
tenance of the retirement system; another member represents railroad labor 
whose tax payments account for the remaining 50 percent of the costs, while 
the Chairman represents the general public. 

The appropriation request of $6,400,000 for fiscal year 1954 contributes further 
to the Board’s record of achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of 
operations year by year. For an overall measurement of the efficiency and 
economy of Board operations, the following table shows the relationship between 
the amounts expended for benefit payments and the administrative costs of the 
railroad retirement system. Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into 
the claims-adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, administrative costs will represent only 1.3 cents out of each dollar 
spent under the railroad retirement system in 1954. 
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| Distribution of each dx 


Amounts expended for retirement purposes spent 


Fiscal year j 
| 

Benefit pay- {Administrative Benefit pay- | Admiyi 

ments costs ments tive co 


2 
| 


} Cents 

$476, 600, 000 | $6, 400,000 | $483, 000, 000 98. 7 
462, 200, 000 6, 207, 000 468, 407, 000 98. 7 
394, 152, 798 6, 294, 076 400, 446, 874 Os 


Work programs and objectives 

Legislation recently enacted by Congress has affected in various ways 
entire administrative organization and work programs of the Board. The effects 
of Public Law 234, approved October 30, 1951, which made extensive changes in 
the railroad retirement system, took two principal forms. It created a heavy 
nonrecurring workload requiring the review of a large number of cases pre 
viously adjudicated and it increased the regular work by substantial proportions 
The regular workload was increased by (1) the addition of claims from wives 
and husbands currently becoming eligible for benefits, (2) a substantial increase 
in the number of reopenings of previous awards as a result of the operation 
new provisions of law and (3) the introduction of additional complexities to the 
adjudicative processes at virtually all levels of operation. 

As a result of intensive efforts of the Board through the deferment of all but 
the most urgent work, the use of additional personnel and extensive overtim« 
the use of multiple-shift operations, and the development of new procedures, the 
greatest portion of the reexamination work resulting from Public Law 234, was 
completed during fiscal year 1952. 

The 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act (Public Law 590, effective 
September 1, 1952) increasing the benefits under that act, made it necessary to 
reexamine well over 200,000 cases to determine whether and to what extent the 
new benefit scales under the Social Security Act would require adjustment of the 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. This reexamination work, which 
is now substantially completed, was made necessary by the provisions of the 
Railroad Retirement Act which provide that (1) the railroad retirement annuity 
and survivor benefits may not be less than the benefits or additional benefits that 
would have been awarded under the Social Security Act, if railroad service had 
been creditable under that act and (2) if a railroad retirement annuity is based 
in part on railroad service before 1937, the annuity is reduced by the amount of 
any social-security old-age insurance benefits which may also be payable to the 
same claimant, but not below the amount of the annuity computed on the basis 
of railroad service after 1936 alone. 

The emergency conditions under which the Board conducted the reexamination 
program, necessitated both by the 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement 
Act and the 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act, have had pronounced 
repercussions on the Board’s normal work program for both the fiscal years 1953 
end 1954. A sizable workload of reexamination work was carried over from 1952 
into the fiscal year 1953. It is proposed to dispose of this reexamination work 
load completely in 1953, but this can be done only at the expense of the 1953 
normal workload. This, in turn, means that the pending claims load at the end 
of 1953 will be abnormally large and will represent a carryover of a portion of the 
Board’s normal 1953 operations into the fiscal year 1954. The pending load of 
current claims for annuity and survivor benefits awaiting certification for pay 
ment increased from 13,522 at the start of 1952 to 21,627 as of the close of 1952. 
At the end of February 1953, this pending load had risen further to 26,084. 

The original 1954 budget submissions to the Bureau of the Budget assumed a 
much lower claims load in 1953 and 1954 than subsequent experience has indi 
cated. In the amended budget submission to the Bureau of the Budget, dated 
March 2, 1953, the Board revised its original 1953 and 1954 workload estimates 
upward in the light of more recent experience. The original submission to the 
Bureau of the Budget assumed a workload of 108,750 claims receipts for the fiscal 
year 1953, rising in the fiscal year 1954 to 119,350. Revised estimates of claims 
receipts are 121,000 in the fiscal year 1953 and 128,000 in the fiseal year 1954. In 
view of the upward revision in claims receipts and the revised schedule for reduc- 
tion of pending loads, the Board will be required to dispose of 122,527 claims in 
1953 and 140,200 claims in 1954. Upon being apprised of these unanticipated in 
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reases in workloads, the Bureau of the Budget advised the Board on March 17, 
53, that it had been determined that no change would be made in the amount 
ntained in the 1954 budget for the Board. 

Despite the fact that this underestimate of claims load directly affects the 
efforts of approximately 70 percent of its total retirement personnel, the Board 
is voluntarily assuming the budgetary problem of attempting to dispose of these 

wkloads within the limits of the $6,207,000 appropriated in 1953 and the appro 
priation of $6,400,000 requested in the original budget submission for 1954, both 
of which appropriations assumed substantially lower workloads than are now 
ndicated. To attain these objectives, every element of the Board’s programs for 
1953 and 1954 has been carefully analyzed to ascertain the existence of any areas 
cf economy, and to arrange for diverting funds from these spots to operations 
where they are more urgently needed. In many cases productivity figures re 
flected in the detailed justifications which follow more accurately reflect what 
the Board will have to do to live within its budgetary limitations rather than the 
productivity which it may be able to attain. Other factors pertinent to the gen 
eral observations made in this section are also discussed in the detailed justifica 
tions which follow. 

Keplanation of proposed changes in appropriation language 

Changes in the appropriation language for “Salaries and expenses, Railroad 
Retirement Board (trust fund)” have been requested to effect the following: 

(a) It is proposed to increase the limitation on expenses of attendance at meet 
ings concerned with the work of the Board when specifically authorized by the 
Board from $1,000 to $1,500 for fiscal year 1954. While it is difficult to anticipate 
the requirements for this specific purpose from year to year, it is believed that 
the present limitation of $1,000, which has remained unchanged since 1938, is 
unduly restrictive in view of the increases in the basic elements of travel ex 
penses that have occurred in the last 15 years. In this connection, it should be 
noted that of the agencies authorized to incur expenses for attendance of meet 
ings by the Labor-Federal Security Appropriation Act for 1953, only the Rail 
road Retirement Board is limited as to the amount to be expended. Funds are 
expended for this purpose only when in the best interests of the Board 

(6b) The appropriation language requested will provide authority for the re 
placement of a Board car, which will meet the replacement standard on the basis 
of age in 1954, 

Senator Ture. The first item this morning is “Salaries and expenses, 
Railroad Retirement Board,” for which we have an estimate for $6,- 
400,000 to be derived from the Railroad Retirement account, an in- 
crease of $193,000 over the 1953 appropriation. 

The House committee recommended in its bill, reported last Fri- 
day, $6,207,000, the amount of the 1953 appropriation, and $193,000 
under the budget estimate. The committee failed to allow for the 
purchase of the automobile which you sought. 

Your estimate contemplated the addition of 52 employees. Should 
the House recommendation prevail would you be able to fill these 52 
positions? And, if not, what effect would it have upon the program ? 
Those are the questions I have to have answers to. 

You gentlemen may proceed with your statement, whoever is going 
to take this item. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Kennepy. Mr. Chairman, first of all, I have a prepared state- 
ment, sir, which I should like to submit for the record at this point. 

Senator Ture. Very well, that may be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM J. KENNEDY, CHAIRMAN, RAILROAD LKETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am William J. Kennedy, 
chairman of the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The statement which follows is substantially the same as that presented to a 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee on March 23, 1953, except 
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that it has been revised to reflect changes in workloads included in revised budget 
estimates submitted to the Bureau of the Budget in response to the request of 
Director Joseph M. Dodge, dated February 3, 1953. In view of the fact that 
the revised estimates uniformly reflected increased work loads, due to recent 
legislation or previous underestimates, the expense of which the Railroad Re 
tirement Board elected to absorb, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
advised on March 17, 1953, that it had been determined that no change would be 
made in the amount contained in the 1954 budget for this agency. 

The Railroad Retirement Board is an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. It administers the Railroad Retirement Act 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act which provide a system of social 
insurance for railroad employees and their families. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, benefits are paid to aged and permanent 
disabled employees and their wives, and to the widows, widowers, children, and 
parents of deceased employees. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, cash payments are made to workers who are unemployed, sick, or temporar 
ily disabled. 

At the end of December 1952. 511,000 persons were being paid annuities under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, including 271,000 retired employees, 87,000 wives of 
retired employees, and 153,000 widows, children, and parents of deceased en 
ployees. Payments were being made at the rate of about $460 million a year 
Taxes were being collected in equal shares from employers and employees at th. 
rate of about $650 million a year. Under the Railroad Unemployed Insurance 
Act, 295,000 employees were paid $49 million in benefits dur’ng fiscal year 1951 
52. 

The Board also maintains records of wages and service for over 9 million 
persons who have worked in the railroad industry at some time since 1937 
During 1952, service and earnings were recorded for more than 2 million em- 
ployees. The railroad industry, as covered by the Railroad Retirement and 

tailroad Unemployment Insurance Acts, includes all rairoad, express, and 
sleeping-car companies subject to part I of the Interstate Commerce Act and 
in addition, companies affiliated with such carriers and certain railroad as 
sociations. 

To all intents and purposes, the railroad retirement and unemployment in 
surance systems are self-sustaining. Our funds for paying benefits and for 
administrative costs come from taxes paid by railroads and railroad employees 

The costs of the railroad retirement-survivor benefit system are financed by 
means of a payroll tax on each employee’s earnings up to $300 a month. The 
taxes are collected at the rate of 614 percent in equal shares from employers and 
employees by the Bureau of Internal Revenue under the Railroad Retirement 
Tax Act, and are deposited in the general funds of the United States Treasury 
The Secretary of the Treasury then transfers to the railroad retirement account 
(a trust fund) the actual amount of taxes as they are covered into the 
Treasury during the year. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not immediately needed for benefit 
payments or administration are invested in special 3-percent Treasury notes 
The interest earned on these notes is added to the reserve in the railroad retire- 
ment account. 

Taxes were first collected under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act in 1987. The 
initial rate was 2% percent, but it has progressed to the final, maximum rate of 
61%, percent, effective January 1, 1952. This rate applies to employees and em 
plovers alike on employee earnings up to $300 a month. 

Funds for operating the unemployment and sickness benefit system come from 
contributions collected by the Board directly from employers only. No 
tributions are made by employees. Unemployment contributions are perma 
nently appropriated to the Board by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 

The original act provided for a 3-percent contribution rate of an employee's 
earnings up to $3800 a month. In 1948, however, the rate was placed on a sliding 
seale ranging from one-half of 1 percent to 3 percent, depending upon the balance 
in the railread unemployment insurance account (a trust fund) at the end of 
each preceding September. 

Of the annual contributions, an amount equal to 0.2 percent of the taxable 
pavroll is set aside to cover administrative expenses: the rest goes into the un- 
employment insurance account for the purpose of paving henefits. However 
anv amovnt in excess of $6 million remaining in the administrative fund at the 
end of a fiscal vear is transferred to the benefit account. 
totaled $85 million since the begininng of the system. 


con 


These transfers have 
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Funds in the account which are not needed immediately are deposited in the 
United States Treasury, and the interest earned on them provides an additional 
source of income to the system. 

The Roard is administered by three members appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of the three members of the 
foard represents railroad management, whose taxpayment accounts for 50 per 
cent of the funds for the maintenance of the retirement system and 100 percent 
of the funds for maintenance of the unemployment system. Another member 
represents railroad labor, whose payments account for the remaining 50 percent 
of the cost of the retirement system. Both of these members naturally have a 
personal interest in safeguarding the interests of the groups which they repre 
sent. Therefore, las Chairman and public member, together with my associates 
on the Board, Mr. Squire and Mr. Harper, assure you that the Board, collectively 
has every possible incentive to encourage the continuance of efficient and eco 
nomical administration of the Board’s activities. The Bonrd has always wel 
comed and cooperated with the surveys and inspections of service and regulatory 
agencies such as Civil Service Commission, General Services Administration 
Bureau of the Budget, and the General Accounting Office, the results of which 
have been uniformly commendatory to the Board. The Board also voluntarily 
requested and secured the establishment of comprehensive site audit proced 
ures by the General Accounting Office. 

The appropriation request for administrative expenses of operations under 
the retirement program actually is not a request for an appropriation of mone) 
from general funds of the Treasury, but a request to transfer amounts from one 
trust account to another and as such has no effect on the total amount of the 
Federal budget. 

The performance contemplated under the request of $6,400,000 for fiscal year 
1954 will contribute further to the Board's record of achievement in increasing 
the efficiency and economy of operations year by year. Notwithstanding the 
complexities introduced into the claims adjudication processes by recent amend 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, administrative costs will represent only 
1.3 cents out of every dollar spent under the railroad retirement system in 1954 

The budget justifications on a performance basis for the fiscal year 1954 
break down the Board’s operations into six major activities which have been 
related to basic work-measurement units and converted in terms of cost per 
unit and units per man-year. We have, in conformance with the performance 
budget point of view, prepared a series of tabular statements and narrative dis- 
cussions emphasizing activities rather than organization units. 

The Board has continued aggressively to seek the objectives of increased 
efficiency and economy of operations by constantly exploring ways and means 
for improving its own internal procedures and through clarification of infor- 
mation given to applicants and potential applicants so that a minimum of in- 
vestigation will be required in processing claims. The staffing requirements 
and the flow of work of the various offices are under constant scrutiny, the oper 
ating procedures, forms, and form letters are constantly being examined and 
revised, substitution of mechanical for manual processes is being studied, and 
other measures are being taken to improve the efliciency or economy of opera- 
tions and to expedite the payment of claims. 

In this connection it is worth noting the Board’s achievements since the 
close of the fiscal year 1946, when I became Chairman of the Board. The pro- 
ress of the Board since 1947 can best be realized by a comparison of operating 
results for the fiscal year 1947 and the last completed fiscal year, 1952. During 
that period, in spite of the rising costs of all materials and supplies and num 
erous general pay raises for Federal employees, the administrative cost of 
paying benefits has decreased substantially. In fiscal year 1947, out of each 
dollar paid out under the retirement program, 97.3 cents went for benefits and 
only 2.7 cents for all costs of administration, including salaries, rents, supplies, 
and materials. In fiscal year 1952, for each such dollar spent, 98.4 cents went 
for benefits and only 1.6 cents for all expenses of paying the benefits. As pre- 
viously stated, we estimate administrative costs for fiscal year 1954 as 1.3 cents 
out of each dollar spent. 

Legislation recently enacted by Congress has affected in various ways the 
entire administrative organization and work programs of the Board. (A) The 
effects of Public Law 234, approved October 30, 1951, which made extensive 
changes in the railroad retirement system took two principal forms: (1) Jit 
created a heavy nonrecurring workload requiring the review of a large number 
of cases previously adjudicated; and (2) it increased the Board’s normal work 
load by substantial proportions. (B) The 1952 amendments to the Social 
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Security Act (Public Law 590, effective September 1, 1952), increasing the 
benefits under that act, made it necessary to reexamine well over 200,000 cases 
to determine whether and to what extent the new benefit scales under the Social 


Security Act would require adjustment of the annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 


The initial objectives of the Board for 1953 were (1) to clean up the carry-over 
of the reexamination work stemming from Public Law 234 and the recent 
amendments to the Social Security Act; and (2) to decrease the pending load of 
current cases to reasonable proportions. It was the Board’s goal to attain these 
objectives within the limits of the available 1953 appropriation of $6,207,000. 
However, since the submission of our 1954 budget estimates it has become in 
creasingly obvious that the claims loads for both 1953 and 1954 have been 
greatly underestimated. The budget document and justifications were prepared 
on the basis of estimated claims receipts of 108,750 in 1953 and 119,350 in 1954, 
and the revised justifications now under consideration reflect the estimated re- 
ceipt of 121,000 claims in 1953 and 128,000 in 1954, but current claims receipts 
indicate that approximately 126,000 claims will be received in 1953 and 134,000 
in 1954. Accordingly, even though it is now believed that productivity in 1953 
will exceed the optimistic estimates used in the budget justifications, it will 
not be possible to complete 1953 operations without an increase in the pending 
load of claims at the end of the fiscal year, as compared with the end of the 
fiscal year 1952. 

During the fiscal year 1954 it is still the Board’s objective, and it is most 
imperative, to increase its output to the extent of decreasing the pending load 
of claims to 16,000 as of the close of 1954. To accomplish this, the Board is 
establishing as its goal in fiscal year 1954 an increase of about 15 percent in 
productivity in the adjudication of claims over that actually attained in 1952, 
and to do so within the limits of the $6,400,000 appropriation originally requested. 
In spite of every effort the Board may make to attain this contemplated pro- 
ductivity, it may well be that we are overoptimistic. However, I wish to assure 
you that we shall make every possible effort to achieve the productivity 
templated. 


con 


Mr. Pusack. Mr. Chairman, my name is George F. Pusack. I am 
the chief executive assistant to the Railroad Retirement Board. At 
the time we left Chicago we were not aware of the action of the House 
committee in reporting out this bill, and our explanation of the effect 
of the reduction will necessarily have to be general. 


WORK BACKLOG 


We had amendments to our act which caused largely increased work- 
loads throughout the fiscal year 1953 to the extent that a sizable pro- 
portion of our work was backlogged, and some of that backlog has had 
to be carried over into fiscal year 1954, or will have to be carried over 
in the fiscal year 1954. 

We are dealing with the results of a new legislative program, and 
we find that a number of our estimates have been too small, with the 


result that we will have increasing workloads above the amount 
originally calculated. 


AUTOMOBILE REPLACEMENT 





Senator Turn. What about the automobile that was denied by the 
House? How serious would that affect the function of your division 
out there? 

Mr. Pusack. With respect to the automobile, only one automobile 

was denied us, and that was an automobile for replacement. The 
Board only has 1 automobile and 1 station wagon to do all of its work. 
The car that we now have is eligible for replacement under the stand- 
ards set up, I believe, by the General Services Administration. It is 
getting in rather rickety condition. I believe it is 7 years old. 

















—eo~ra © 
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Senator Ture. How much money would be involved in the replace 


ment of that? 

Mr. Pusack. A net expense of $900. We estimate the top allow- 
ance given of $1,400 and we figure a trade-in of pretty close to $500 
on the existing car. 





ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 








Senator Tire. Now, if the House figures stood would you be able 
to arrange for the 52 employees that you were asking for, the addi 
tional employees ¢ 

Mr. Pusack. The chances are, based on our present estimates, 
that we would not. In other words, our situation is tight, based on our 
original request of $6,400,000, because we have had, as I started to 
explain, a large increase in our workloads. We have had backlogs 
carried over, and we voluntarily elected to absorb those within the 
original figure of our budget request which was $6,400,000. And we 
went to the Bureau of the Budget and they agreed with us that we 
were going to have difficulty in meeting our program, and, accord 
ingly, allowed the full $6,400,000 in the new Director of the Budget’s 
revised budget. 

Now, with this $193,000 decrease it just presents the problem of 
the strong possibility of not being able to do some of the work that 
we planned to do, resulting in a carryover into the next fiscal year 
and that means that some of thees applicants, widows, orphans and 
aged and disabled railroad men will have to wait longer to get their 
chee ks, possibly a period of as much as 10 days. 

Senator Tuye. In other words, the checks would be t: irdy in reach- 
ing the recipients ? 

Mr. Pusack. That is, the initial checks. 

Senator Tuyr. After you get him established it would be all right, 
but, for instance, if there is a new application you may be a little 
tardy ¢ 

Mr. Pusack. It will take us longer to get to it and process it and 
send him his first check. 

Senator Tre. I see. Because you now have a backlog lying on 
vour desks that you have not been able to reach because you have 
heen a little shorthanded. 

Mr. Pusack. That is right, s 

Senator Tye. And unless the number of employees is increased 
you are going to continue to have a backlog that you are working on, 
and that means that an eligible person may have to wait longer be- 
fore you can adjudicate the initial papers ‘and get yourselves estab 
lished so that they would receive their check monthly. 

Mr. Pusack. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ture. The subcommittee has been presented a table “Fi 
nancial operations under the Railroad Retirement Act, by fiscal year 
1938-54” which I think should be included in the hearings at this 
point for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 

We also have another table “Comparison of carriers’ tax collections 
with amounts appropriated to the Board for railroad-retirement pur- 
poses and benefit payments by fiscal year 1936-52” which I shall 
place in the hearings. 

(The tables referred to follows :) 
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USE OF TRUST FUND 


Senator Tuye. Is there anything further you desire to present / 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, my name is Frank McKenna, Chiet 
Executive Officer of the Railroad Retirement Board. I would like, for 
the record, to state that during the past 5 or 6 years the Board has 
demonstrated its good faith with the budget policy of the President 
as well as Congress. I think the records will show that whereve: 
there has been an overappropriation of funds, we have always very 
religiously returned that money to the trust fund at the end of the 
year. We have never used the money for luxurious purchases, as ha: 
een given a good deal of newspaper publicity with respect to othe: 
agencies. And I believe that by the fact we are operating with a trust 
fund under the protection of a representative of railroad manage 
ment, the taxpayers and railroad ae. there is every incentive in the 
world for the Board to save as much as it can. Congress has seen fit, 
in the operation of our unemployment insurance program, to permit 
us to operate under a permanent appropriation, and continuously 
ever since the Board has been in operation there have been millions 
of dollars of those aaeunedisedinn funds returned to the trust fund 
at the end of each yea 

Senator Ture. To; your record is excellent. 

Is there anything further to be presented, or does that conclud 
your statement ? 

Mr. Kewnepy. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Mr. Kennepy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., CHAIRMAN; JOHN THAD 
SCOTT, JR., MEMBER; E. C. THOMPSON, SECRETARY; AND M. D. 
LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Mediation 
Board, including stenographic reporting services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. ©. 55a), [$422,000] $438,000. 


Obligations by activities 


Original Revised 


1954 esti- 1954 esti- 
mate mate 


1953 esti- 


Description 1952 actual 
mate 





1. Mediation of labor-management disputes and deter- 
mination of collective bargaining representatives | 
in transportation industry $370,600 | $392,420 | $411,000 | $411, 000 
2. Administration. 27, 804 | | 29, 580 | 30, 000 | 27, 000 
Obligations incurred Bch | 398,494 | 422,000 | 441, 000 | 438, 000 
I | 





LABOR-FEDERAL 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal services 

02 Travel. . 

03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
08 Supplies and materials 

og Equipment 


Obligations incurred 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Arbitration and emergency boards: 


SECURITY 


Obligations by objects 


1952 actual 


tl 
il 


$303, 495 
80, 514 
50 

, 215 

, 000 


2) 


, 494 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


1953 esti- 
mate 


43 
43 


$323, 950 
80, 750 
50 

10, 000 

4, 300 

2, 500 
450 


422, 000 


1954 


Original 
1954 esti- 
mate 


43 
43 


$334, 450 
90, 000 
50 

10, 000 
4, 000 

2, 500 


441, 000 


Revised 
1954 esti- 
mate 


42 


$331, 450 
90, 000 
50) 

10, 000 
4, O00 

2, 500 


438, 000 


For expenses necessary for arbitration 


boards established under section 7 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended (45 
U. S. C. 157), and emergency boards appointed by the President pursuant to 
section 10 of said Act (45 U. S. C. 160), including stenographic reporting services 


as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 


000] $148,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings - 


Obligations incurred. 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1952 actual 


$138, 000 
~ 13, 020 
124, 980 


1952 actual 


1. Voluntary arbitration of controversies between car- 


riers and employees 


$9, 036 


2. Investigation of disputes threatening interruption of 


essential transportation service 


Obligations incurred 


Object classification 


Full-time equivalenf of all positions 
Average number of all employees 


01 Personal Services: Part-time and 
tions - 
Travel... debande ; 
Rents and utility services -. 
Printing and reproduction 


Obligations incurred 


115, 944 


124, 980 


Obligations by objects 


1952 actual 


temporary posi- | 


$96, 745 


. , 535 | 


os 7, 264 | 


2, 436 


124, 980 


1953 
estimate 


$138, 000 


138, 000 


1953 
estimate 


$20, 700 
117, 300 


138, 000 


1953 
estimate 


6 | 
6 | 


$114, 000 | 
15, 000 
5, 000 
4, 000 


138, 000 


Original 
1954 
estimate 


$138, 000 


138, 000 


Original 
1954 


estimate 


$20, 700 
117, 300 


138, 000 


Original 
1954 
estimate 


6 | 
6 | 


$114, 000 
15, 000 
5, 000 
4,000 


138, 000 


ooa), 


([$138,- 


Revised 
1954 
estimate 


$148, 000 


48, 000 


Revised 
1954 
estimate 


$20, 700 
127, 300 


148, 000 


Revised 
1954 
estimate 
6 
$122, 000 
17, 000 
5, 000 
4,000 


148, 000 
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REVISED ESTIMATE 








Senator Tuyr. We will hear next from the National 
Board, for which we have three appropriation accounts. 

For “Salaries and expenses” we have a revised estimate for $438,000 
and 42 employees, a reduction of $3,000 and 1 employee under the orig- 
inal estimate, but an increase of $9,000, but 1 less employee com 
pared to the 1953 appropriation. The House committee has recom 
mended an appropriation of $429,000, the same amount as was avail- 
able in 1953 

For “Arbitration and emergency boards” we have a revised estimate 
for $148,000, an increase of $10,000 over the original estimate, and 
the same amount as appropriated for 1953. The House committee 
has allowed $138,000, the amount of the original estimate, but $10,000 
under the revised estimate and a like amount under the 1953 appro- 
priation. 

lor the “National Railroad Adjustment Board, salaries and ex- 
penses” we have a revised estimate for $497,000, and 59 employees, 


Mediation 


+ 


a reduction of $92,000 and 1 employee under the original estimate, 
and a reduction of $56,000 under the 1953 appropri: ation. The House 
committee has recommended $497,000, the amount of the revised 
estimate. 

You may proceed, Mr. O'Neill. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Ir. O’'New1.. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement prepared as to the 
budget of the National Mediation Board. I do not know whether you 
want to take the time to have me read it. 

Senator Tuye. It is entirely up to you, Mr. O’Neill, whichever you 
prefer. If you want to file your statement you may, and just high- 
light it by referring specifically to the reduction both in appropria- 
tions and the manpower question, whishever you want to do. 

Mr. O’Newu. I think, under the circumstances, Mr. Chairman, I 
will just submit the statement to be made a part of the record, and 
I will direct my remarks to the estimate that we have submitted as 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget, and the cuts that have been 
made thereon by the House of Representatives. 

Senator Toye. All right, sir. 

(The statement referred to eter’ 


My name is Francis A. O’Neill, Jr., Chairman of the National Mediation Board. 
This Board is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Government 
which was created under the 19384 amendments to the original Railway Labor 
Act of 1926, supplanting the former United States Board of Mediation. The 
fiscal year 1954 will be the 20th year of operation of the present Board, and the 
28th year of the Railway Labor ‘Act. The original act placed on this Board the 
responsibility of maintaining peaceful labor relations in the railroad industry. 
The commercial airlines were placed under the Board’s jurisdiction by an amend- 
ment to the act passed in 1936. 

The primary duty of the National Mediation Board is that of mediating dis- 
putes between labor and management in the rail and air transport industries con- 
cerning changes in rates of pay, rules, and working conditions. This Board also 
is charged with the duty of resolving representation disputes arising among 
the employees of the rail and air carriers by conducting ballot-box elections, or 
making checks of the signatures on authorization cards. The Railway Labor 
Act also makes it the duty of the Board to make interpretations, when necessary, 
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f agreements reached through mediation. The Board also holds hearings and 

akes determinations of the proper grouping of rail and airline employees in 
crafts or classes for representation purposes. Another duty of the Board is the 

aming of referee# to sit with the various divisions of the National Railroad 
\dijustment Board, and the appointment of neutrals to arbitration boards, when 
called upon to do so. 

Finally, the National Mediation Board certifies to the President disputes in 
volving rail or air carriers and their employees which in the judgment of the 
Mediation Board threaten to deprive a substantial portion of the country of 
essential transportation service. In such instances, the President may, in his 
discretion, create an emergency board under section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act to investigate the dispute and report to him their recommendations for 
settlement. The recommendations of such emergency boards are not binding 
upon the parties to the dispute, but this procedure provides a 60-day cooling-off 
period during which means may be found to settle the controversy 

To perform the duties outlined above, the National Mediation Board has a 
staff of 43 persons, which includes the 3 Board members who are Presidential 
appointees. The Board has a field staff of 25 mediators, who are engaged in 
the handling of mediation and representation disputes. The office staff handling 
the administration of the Board’s business consists of 15 employees, which num 
ber includes 3 secretaries to the Board members. The staff of 42 in the 1954 
estimate is aereduction of 1 position from the 43 members of the staff author 
ized for the current fiseal year. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for a total appropriatior 
of $488,000 for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 1954, which is a reduc 
tion of $3,000 from our original 1954 estimate of $441,000. This reduction repre 
sents a staff reduction of one position in the office. The requested appropriation 
is $9,000 over our 1953 appropriation of $429,000. This increase consists of an 
estimated increase in payroll expense of $8,500 consisting of estimated expense 
for terminal leave of staff employees and within-grade increases, and a small 
increase in travel expense of our members and field mediators amounting to 
$2,250, due to increased transportation costs. There will be small offsets of a 
reduction in expense for printing and reproduction and in the purchase of 
equipment. 

In addition, the Budget Bureau has approved our request for $148,000 in 
fiscal 1954 for the estimated cost of emergency boards under section 10, neutral 
arbitrators under section 7 of the act, and for neutrals appointed to sit with 
special or system boards of adjustment to hear and decide grievance and rules 
interpretation disputes arising on the rail carriers. This figure is the same as 
that approved by the Congress for the fiscal year 1953. 

The tcetal expenditure requested by this Board is therefore the sum of $586,000, 
divided into $438,000 for salaries and expenses of the National Mediation Board 
and $148,000 for emergency boards, arbitration boards, and special boards of 
adjustment on the railroads. Our estimated expense for communications and 
supplies and materials shows no increase over 1953. The estimated increase in 
expense of $9,000 over the 1953 total is in the item of travel costs, anticipated 
terminal leave and within-grade increases, as explained above. 

The estimated sum of $148,000 for arbitration and emergency boards is a 
contingent fund, and any unexpended amounts therein at the end of the fiscal 
year are returned to the Treasury. It is difficult to forecast with any degree of 
accuracy the number of emergency boards which may be required in a given 
fiscal year, as this depends upon emergency situations threatening traffic in 
terruptions which arise from time to time. Our experience during the current 
year has shown a smaller number of emergency boards, which has been brought 
about by the Board’s present policy of insisting on settlements by the contesting 
parties without the creation of emergency boards, particularly in cases in 
volving grievances and rules interpretations, which are not susceptible of settle 
ment under usual emergency board procedures. This policy has resulted in a 
large increase in the number of special or system adjustment boards set up to 
handle such dockets and an extension of this procedure is anticipated during 
the fiscal year 1954, 

The National Mediation Board hopes your committee will look favorably on 
the 1954 appropriation which we have requested. 


30739—5 3-66 
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ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BOARD FUND 


Mr. O’Newux. There is one item which you have already placed in the 
record, Mr. Chairman, namely, a reduction of $10,000 in the Arbitra 
tion and Emergency Board fund. That is from $148,000 to $138,000. I 
would like to explain to the committee the program of the National 
Mediation Board in its effort to prevent strikes in the railroad in- 
dustry particularly, arising out of grievances. 

We have, with the approval of Congress, over the last 2 years at- 
tempted to get the parties to agree upon a system board of adjustment 
on individual railroads. The scheme of the act is that if they have 
grievances which they cannot get together on they shall submit them 
to the National Railroad Adjustment Board in Chicago. But the first 
division of that Board has a backlog of some 3,500 cases. And the 
organizations particularly complain about the delay in submitting 
their cases out there. Sometimes it is 3 to 4 years before they get a 
decision. So we have suggested to them that if you have a docket of 
cases on the Pennsylvania Railroad, for instance, or the New York Cen 
tral, or the Union Pacific, instead of taking the time to go to Chicago, 
set up a system board of adjustment which is arbitration, voluntary 
arbitration, and dispose of them quickly. For the most part, the or 
ganizations are going along with that. That means, of course, that 
there will be an additional burden on the funds of the National Media- 
tion Board, and that is why in fiscal 1953 we asked for that addi- 
tional $10,000 to support these special boards of adjustment. And we 
asked for it in this appropriation. The House has seen fit to cut that 
down. I agree that it is a contingent fund and it is rather hard to 
guess just what we will need now. But if this committee decides to 
concur with the House, I would like the record to show that we may 
have to come back for a supplemental. 

Senator Ture. In other words, what you are hoping to do is to be 
able to avoid any shutdown by proper negotiations, and so forth, to 
settle the grievances and keep rolling the equipment rather than to 
have a tieup of equipment. 

Mr. O’Neriu. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And if in the event that you do not get the $10,000 
that you have asked for it may be such a thing that you will have to 
incur the expense, in order to accomplish what you are endeavoring, 
and then come back here at a later time and ask for a supplemental. 

Mr. O’Netx. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. So if you do not get the money you are warning us 
that we may be faced with a supplemental request. 

Mr. O’Net. That is correct, that is exactly it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. All right, sir, you have covered that point. 


LEAVE PAYMENTS 


Mr. O’Nem. Now as to the $9,000, that was a fund which we have 
estimated would be necessary to cover Ramspeck increases, plus some 
leave pay for retirements in the next fiscal year. I think that ran 
about somewhere around $6,000, and the other $3,000 would be for 
Ramspeck increases. 

Due to the pressure of business over the last 2 or 3 years very few 
of our men have been able to take all of their leave, and a lot of them, 
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I believe 2 or 3 of them, are up to their retirement age and they do 
have 60 to 90 days’ leave accumulated. And, of course, we asked for 
that fund to cover that leave. That is the reason for that $9,000. 

Those are the only two items which the House did not go along 
with us on. I do not think I should burden the record any further 
by going into all of the other items. 

Senator Ture. All right, sir; thank you. 

Mr. O’Neiti. There are representatives, Mr. Chairman, of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board here who will give you the benefit 
of their knowledge on that appropriation. 

Senator Tuyr. Then the next item, as I understand it, is to be 
covered by Mr. B. C. Johnson. 

Mr. O’Netu. That is correct. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF B. C. JOHNSON, MEMBER; J. A. ANDERSON, 
MEMBER; AND LELAND HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
NATIONAL RAILROAD ADJUSTMENT BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, including stenographic reporting services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. ©. 55a), [$570,000] $479,000, 
of which not less than [$216,000] $181,000 shall be available for compensation 
(at rates not in excess of $75 per diem) and expenses of referees appointed pur 
suant to section 3 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 


Obligations by activities 


Original 1954 | Revised 1954 


1943 estimate 
: Commas estimate estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $553, 000 $589, 000 $497, 000 
x 

Train service employees 286, 600 316, 700 224, 700 

Shop employees 75, 100 81, 000 81, 000 

Other nonoperating employees 149, 800 150, 000 150, 000 

Marine employees - _. _. 41, 500 41, 300 41, 300 


Total obligations “ ‘ae " pate 553, 000 589, 000 497, 000 


Obligations by objects 


| 
1953 Original Revised 
estimate 1954 estimate , 1954 estimate 


OBJECT CLASSIFICATION 


Total number of ae positions 58 59 5% 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions u 10 
Average number of all employees - - | 67 69 60 


01 Personal services . $424, 995 $452, 600 | $382, 900 
02 Travel_. 30, 125 30, 500 24, 500 
03 Transportation of things. -. ; 200 200 | 200 
04 Communication services 6, 500 6, 500 5, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction _- | 78, 680 83, 000 | 68, 400 
07 Other contractual services. - . 3, 000 3, 000 | 2, 700 
08 Supplies and materials 6, 500 7, 000 6, 400 
09 Equipment Sail 3, 000 6, 200 6, 200 





Total obligations... dk a bie dobaee 553, 000 589, 000 497, 000 
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Senator Tuyer. All right, Mr. Johnson, you may come up to the table 
and proceed. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 





Mr. Jounson, Mr. Chairman, | have a prepared statement here. 

Senator Tuyr. You may do just whatever you wish, whether you 

want to read it or highlight it and put the statement in the record. 
It is entirely up to you. 

Mr. Jounson. I might say that it is my understanding that the 
House committee made no cuts as far as our appropriation goes. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, they allowed you everything that 
you want? 

Mr. JouHnson. $497,000. 

Senator Ture. They allowed you everything you want and you are 
not here to argue that we change it ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Senator Tire. All right; you and I have settled our problem right 
now, have we not? 

Mr. Jounson. I was going to say that I can file this statement with 
out reading it, unless you have some questions. 

Senator Taye. No; we have no questions, because if you received 
what you asked for, then the question is settled right there, and unless 
you have something you want to state we will take your statement 
and show it in the record, and thank you for the fact that you have 
no troubles. 

Mr. Jounson. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I think all of the high- 
lights are covered in our statement. 

Senator Tuyr. Excellent. It will appear in the record. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 











STATEMENT OF B.C, 





JOH NSON 


Mr. Chairman, for the record, perhaps I should identify myself and my asso- 
ciates. My nameis B.C. Johnson. Iam a labor member of the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board. Mr. J. A. Anderson is a carrier member, and Mr. Leland 
Howard is the administrative officer. 

I think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the establish- 
ment and operation of the Board. The National Railroad Adjustment Board 
was created by act of Congress, approved June 21, 1934 (45 U. 8. C. 153), for the 
adjudication of disputes between an employee or group of employees and a carrier 
or carriers, growing out of grievances or out of the interpretation or application 
of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. The disputes 
are usually first handled on the property by representatives of labor organizations 
and the carrier, and processed through successive steps up to and including the 
chief operating officer of the carrier designated to handle such disputes. If not 
adjusted in this manner, they are then referred to the appropriate division of the 
Adjustment Board for settlement. 

The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the carriers 
and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway employees which are 
national in scope. The act provides for four divisions of the Adjustment Board, 
each of which has jurisdiction over disputes involving certain groups of employees. 
For example, the first division has jurisdiction over disputes involving train and 
yard service employees; the second division, shop craft; the third division, 
clerical forces, maintenance-of-way men, dispatchers, etc. ; and the fourth division, 
water transportation and miscellaneous. 

There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each the first, second, and third 
divisions, and 6 members, 3 of each labor and carrier, on the fourth division. 
Since the labor and carrier members are equally divided, they frequently dead- 


lock on cases, in which event they attempt and many times do agree upon a 
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neutral, or referee, to sit with the division as a member and make an award 
If the division fails to agree upon and select a referee, that fact is certified to 
the Mediation Board, which Board then selects the referee 

During the fiscal year 1950, preceded by an agreement by the parties, there 
were established 2 regional or supplemental boards to reduce the large backlog 
of cases before the first division. These have just recently been terminated. 

A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of the Board, 
had no statutory machinery for the settlement of their disputes. The number 
of cases being submitted on behalf of these employees, as well as other employees, 
has increased during the past year or so due to the adoption of a 40-hour work 
week for nonoperating employees. Then, too, the voluntary board set up and 
maintained by the express company and the clerks’ organization has been termi 
nated, which has meant a further increase in the number of cases referred to 
the Board. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard railroad 
labor organizations and approximately 114 million railroad employees. There 
are about 130 class 1 railroads and hundreds of others. There are about 5,000 
agreements in effect between the carriers and labor organizations covering rates 
of pay, hours of service, working conditions, ete. It is these agreements with 
which we deal. 

During the past fiscal year, the 4 divisions of the Board received and docketed 
29815 cases and disposed of 1,966. Many of these cases involve hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Other than the establishment and operation of the regional or supplemental 
boards, which have been terminated, and other than the general increase in the 
cost of practically everything, there has been little change in the cost of operation 
of the Board. We have virtually the same number of employees and occupy the 
same space that has been occupied for several years. There has been some 
increase in requirements for referees, but we do not consider it sufficient to be 
alarming. 

Our estimate for the fiscal year 1954 is $497,000. It is based upon our experi- 
ence of more than 1S years. We should like to stress the fact that the salaries 
of the members of the Board are paid by the labor organizations and the carriers 
It has been estimated that this amounts to about $500,000 per year. In addition, 
both labor organizations and the carriers, in some instances, furnish research 
and technical assistance to their members. Thus, these two parties furnish about 
half, or perhaps more than half the cost of maintaining the Board 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


SALARLES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF PAUL L. STYLES, ACTING CHAIRMAN; ABE 
MURDOCK, MEMBER; IVAR H. PETERSON, MEMBER; JOHN M. 
HOUSTAN, MEMBER; GEORGE J. BOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL; 
ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION; 
AND CLARENCE S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER, NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to carry out the functions vested in it by the Labor-Management 
Relations Act, 1947 (29 U. S. C. 141-167), and other laws, including expenses 
of attendance at meetings concerned with the work of the Board when specific 
ally authorized by the Chairman or the General Counsel; and services as auth 
orized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a) ; [$9,000,000] 
$9,800,000: [Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available to 
organize or assist in organizing agricultural laborers or used in connection with 
investigations, hearings, directives, or orders concerning bargaining units com 
posed of agricultural laborers as referred to in section 2 (3) of the Act of July 
5, 1985 (49 State. 450), and as amended by the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947, and as defined in section 3 (f) of the Act of June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 
1060) J. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Original Revised 
1954 1954 
estimate estimate 


1953 


1952 actual 
eo estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $8, 205, 668 | $9,000,000 | $9, 800, 000 $9, 500 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 817 2, 500 2, 000 2, 00 
Reimbursements from other accounts 18, 329 4, 650 


: Total available for obligation 8, 314, 814 9, O07, 150 9, 802, 000 9, 502, 00 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 51, 612 —75, 414 


Obligations incurred . . 8, 263, 202 8, 931, 736 ¥, 802, 090 9, 502, 00 


Nore. Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal pr 
arty (40 U. 8. C, 481 (c 


Obligations by activities 


on Original Revised 
Description 1952 actual aa a ‘ 1954 1954 
. estimate estimat« 


Field investigation of cases in informal disposition 
or preparation for formal processing $5, 348, 185 | $5, 027, 506 5, 831, 025 $5, 145, 75 
2. Trial examiner hearing of unfair labor practice cases. 648, 728 728, 932 , 043, 827 856, 049 
3. Board adjudication of cases 1, 085, 829 1, 180, 952 , 307, 097 1, 252, 23 
. Securing of compliance with Board orders, including 
enforcement through court orders ..| 1,180, 460 1, 994, 346 , 620, 051 2, 247, 964 


Obligations incurred. .. : ; 8, 263,202 | 8, 931, 736 9, 802, 000 9, 502, 000 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Obligations by objects 


Original Revised 
1954 esti- 1954 esti 
mate | mate 


Object classification 1952 actual 1958 esti- 


Total number of permanent positions 1, 399 1, 362 1,417 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 16 15 18 
Average number of all employees 1, 255 1, 306 1, 391 


0! Personal services $6, 165 | $7,384,416 | $8, 000, 000 $7, 761 2 
02 Travel-_. 032 592, 350 650, 000 633, 350 
03 Transportation of things . , 650 13, 800 14, 500 14, 500 
04 Communication services 146 233, 100 238, 500 234, 900 
05 Rents and utility services 760 25, 000 24, 000 24, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction... ... 629 271, 900 405, 000 372, 500 
07 Other contractual services 95, 074 249, 500 311, 000 304, 978 
Services performed by other agencies , 4, 600 5, 000 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials : 99, 070 98, 000 95, 000 
09 Equipment 33: 48, 000 46, 000 46, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 325 
15 Taxes and assessments. . Z,é 10, 000 10, 000 10, 000 


Obligations incurred . - Rada 8, 263, 203 8, 931, 736 9, 802, 000 9, 502, 000 


Senator Ture. The next item is “salaries and expenses, National 
Labor Relations Board,” for which we have a revised estimate for 
$9,500,000 and 1,386 employees, a decrease of $300,000 and 31 employees 
from the original estimate, but an increase of $500,000 and 24 em- 
ployees over the 1953 appropriation. 

The House committee has recommended an appropriation of $9 
million, the same amount as appropriated for 1953, but $500,000 under 
the revised estimate and $800,000 under the original estimate. You 
are invited to inform this subeommittee what you think will be the 
consequences of the House committee action. 
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REDUCTION OF PERSONNE! 


Mr. Sryies. The House committee action, Senator, actwally would 
result, as we have calculated it, in the displacement of roughly 100 
people. 

Senator Ture. The displacement of 100 people / 

Mr. Sryix. That is right, sir. Last year the Senate and House 
gave us the $9 million on a projected 244- to 3-year program to get 
current. Now we are well along our way. Ac tually we are about 
6 months in advance of the thing. We think now instead of taking 
214 years to get current, we would be able to do it this year if we 
get the full $944 million. With less than that, with a half million 
dollars cut off, it simply means that we just do not get current. 

I think we all think, the General Counsel and the Board members, 
that we have wrung out all of the water. We have revised our pro- 
cedures in every way that we can think of; in the field particularly, 
with a great deal of improvement, too, in Washington on the Board 
side. It is purely and simply a question for the Congress. We 
do not think there are any real bargains in law enforcement, and 
that the Congress can have what it wants. If it wants currency in 
the labor-relations handling and it wants the Taft-Hartley Act really 
enforced, fully enforced, and honestly enforced, we are going to have 
to have $914 million. 

Senator Tuyr. You are? 

Mr. Sryes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And if you are cut the $500,000 there are some phases 
of your administrative functions that cannot be current ? 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Mr. Sryues. The whole thing will not be current. We do not have 
programs like some agencies. We cannot, for instance, proceed 
against slot machines or not according to the amount of money. All 
of our cases pretty well fall in the same category. They all deal 
with the relations, of course, between labor and management. If 
we get a half million dollars less that means that much more time 
spent in handling not only the representation or election cases, but 
unfair labor cases. The only cases, of course, that would not suffer 
would be those given priority under the act itself. 


LABOR ELECTIONS 


Senator Tuyr. Now, then, suppose that you had the delay. There 
might be a request come in for you to hold an election in a certain 
plant, that is, a dispute existing between management and labor. If 
you cannot get there and conduct an election what does that mean? 

Mr. Sryues. More than likely you will have a recognition strike, the 
very thing the act was passed in the beginning to stop, to prevent and 
to make possible the settlement of that question by peaceful means of 
an election. 

Senator Ture. That was the reason I asked the question, because 
if you cannot hold the election so as to settle the dispute that seems 
to be pending in a certain labor disagreement, you may have a strike 
on your hands and if that strike occurs there is a shutdown of the 
plant’s production, and, secondly, there are some men that are unem- 
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ployed, which is a hardship, and the main overall question is that 
there isa disagreement that arises between management and the worke: 
and it oftentimes splits the community because there are certain num 
bers that are sympathetic to the management side and a certain num 
ber sympathetic to the worker side, and you wind up with a split 
community which takes a long time to hea I. 

Mr. Sryxes. That is true, Senator. This is an overworked expres- 

sion, but we speak of labor relations as being a dynamic field. It is. It 
isa volatile field, it is full of explosives. Sometimes in some situations 
1 day’s difference in the handling of a case means the difference betwee: 
a peaceable settlement of the thing and something that is going t 
run through for years. It is unfortunate that that is true, but it is true 
in our experience since 1935 in administering this act, which prove 
that, that if we can get in there, if we can hold that election quickly, 
or if we can hold that unfair labor practice hearing quickly and get 
that thing on the record, then things sort of quiet down. And the 
quicker we get that decision out then in W ashington, of course, the 
less chance there is of another flareup. And not only do these things 
arise, of course, between management and labor, but they arise be 
tween twounions. And some of those are the worst we have to handle, 
and time is really of the essence in handling those. 


HOUSE APPROPRIATION 


Senator Tuyr. Looking at these budget figures, do the House figures 
give you an inc rease over the 1953 appropriation ? 
Mr. Sryies. No, sir, just exactly the same. 


Senator Tuyr. Just exactly the same ? 

Mr. Srytes. That is right. As I explained in the beginning, we 
came to the Congress last year and Congress agreed with us that 
we would come up with a 214- to 3-year program that would really get 
us current and get these disputes to the point where we really give 
service to management and labor. We are within 6 months, I would 
say, of that point right now. I think with the appropriation of $91/, 
million we would be about as current as we will ever get. 

Senator Tryrr. Is that right? 

Mr. Srytes. I think so. And, Senator, this should be stressed, too, 
that as we get current, as we are able to put our men promptly into 
the strike or industrial dispute situation, we have to litigate less and 
fewer cases will go to court and fewer cases will go to formal actior 
before the Board. There will be more agreement upon elections to 
be held, more agreements that strikes will be settled and people re 
turned to work, and production will accrue. 


COURT CASES 


I think that is the thing that Congress should consider more seri 
ously than anything else, the fact that once we are on the ball like 
a traffic cop standing out there working the signals, there will be 
fewer cases in court. 

Now, our courts are really burdened by our cases at the present 
time. They are burdened because we have not been able to get in 
fast enough to settle them. 
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Senator Ture. I would like to see all disputes kept out of the 
courts because it would be far better if we could negotiate and 
conciliate, 

Mr. Sryues. Certainly. 

Senator Taye. Without having to burden the courts with disputes 
hetween management and the worker. 

Mr. Srytes, Senator, we operate our agency on that principle, that 
if we can settle the case it is much better than litigating the thing in 
the Supreme Court in all instances, and we really drive for that, and 
we really handle almost 90 percent of the cases filed in the regional 
offices in just that fashion. That other 10 percent are the ones that 
really cause us trouble. And we think that if we get this appropria 
tion of $914 million that we will be in shape within this next fiscal] 
year and be at a point where we can knock between 2 and 5 percent 
more of those off. That may be wishful thinking on our part, but 
we believe it is possible. 

Senator Ture, Is there anyone else going to speak on the question 

Mr. Hovsron. I would like to augment what Mr. Styles said to this 
extent: I think the Federal Government does have an investment in 
the staff we have at this time. Two years ago we got a cut in our ap 
propriations. Naturally we fell behind because we had to let a lot of 
people go. So a year ago we started to rehire again. It takes some 
time before you can take people off the street or out of a law office 
and indoctrinate them so they know what they are doing in this field. 
Now they are at the point where they can really be productive and 
they are an asset instead of a liability. If we are going to have to 
reduce our forces and let the experienced people go, maybe a year 
from now we are going to be farther be hind than we were 2 years ago. 
! think the Government should protect its investment to the extent 
of at least trying to keep the experienced people that we have and the 
ones who we have trained in this field. 

Senator Tnyr. Are there any other comments? 


FUNCTIONS OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Borr. 1 am George Bott, the General Counsel. I have inde- 
pendent authority under the statute, and I am in charge primarily of 
the field operations and issuance of complaints. The only comment 
T have relates to a chart we submitted in our prepared statement, and 
the chart is on page 8. We have made great efforts in the last 2 or 
3 years to lower the time it takes to investigate unfair-labor-practice 
cases, and to investigate these election cases and to get quick elections. 
Tf you will look at that chart very simply from 1949 down to January 
or March 1953, you will see the improvement that we have been able 
to make in our operations. We have done that by concentrating on 
efficiency in handling cases, and also we have done it with an adequate 
staff which we were able to recruit last year. I predict, unfortunately, 
that if we cannot maintain the staff we have and hire a few more 
people those figures in the last column on the right-hand side will 
start to go back to where they were in 1950 or 1951. I hope they 
never will go back that far, no matter how many people we have, but 
that is the way the trend would be. We are in pretty good shape on 
the representation cases. ‘The election cases are now down to 4 days 
of investigation in the regional office as compared to 49 days in 1949 
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or 41 days in 1950. On the complaint cases there has been a gradual 
improvement. ‘Those are harder to improve because they are more 
involved. But the trend in the chart goes downward, and we are 
pretty close to success; and it would be unfortunate if, being so close 
to the target, we would have to miss it because of a half million dol 
lars. That is the only comment I have. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any other comments? 


CASELOAD DEPENDENT ON LABOR RELATIONS 


Mr. Mvurpocx. I would like to make this comment, Senator: A cut 
in appropriations for many agencies of the Government simply means 
the discontinuance of certain programs. The National Labor Re- 
lations Board has absolutely no control whatever as to its caseload. 
That is dependent wholly upon labor relations throughout the coun- 
try. Every charge and petition that is filed, the Board in its field 
offices has to consider that charge. Now, we have achieved a momen- 
tum at the Board, as has been pointed out by Mr. Styles and Mr. Bott, 
that we think is a great improvement, and while it is not ideal yet it 
is satisfactory. If we lose the staff that we have trained as the result 
of last year’s appropriation and the approval of our program as sub- 
mitted a year ago, then there is that investment that the Govern- 
ment has made in training those staff people that is lost. Cases begin 
to back up in the pipeline. Why? Because you cannot stop them 
coming in. If they come in and we have not the staff to carry the 

cases on at the momentum that we have presently achieved, they begin 
to hack up. And, as Mr. Styles pointed out, if labor relations cannot 
be handled expeditiously, strikes are the result. 

So, I merely want to underline that fact that we have not control 
over the cases that come to us. It is just a question of how fast, how 
expeditiously and thoroughly Congress wants us to carry on the func- 
tions that are given to us as our exclusive responsibility by the act. 

I think that the Board presently, thanks to an adequate appro- 
priation by Congress, is functioning at a satisfactory momentum in 
disposing of cases and is doing an efficient job. And I hope, as one 
member of the Board, that Congress will see fit not to impede or slow 
us up but to allow us to go on to that goal that we promised to attain 
within 2- or a 214-year period. We are well on the road to achiev- 
ing it. 

That is all. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. Do you have something else? 

Mr. Sryies. We would like, of course, for the written statement 
to go in the record. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; the written statement will appear in the record, 
and so will this chart here. 

Mr. Srytes. That is a part of the statement. 

Senator Ture. That is a part of the statement. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


The National Labor Relations Board appears here today in support of the 
revised budget estimate approved by President Eisenhower. 

The estimate proposed by President Eisenhower is $9,500,000, as against 
$9,800,000, the figure which had been President Truman’s estimate. 
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We think it fair to say that the President’s recognition of the importance of 
this Board’s work, and his recognition of the fact that this work cannot be accom 
plished if personnel is cut again as it wa: 2 years ago, is disclosed, in our opinion, 
by the fact that, despite the general policy of cutting budgets, the budget of this 
Joard was reduced by only $300,000 by the President. This is about a 3-percent 


reduction. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE AGENCY 








Our task is the administration of the Labor-Management Relations Act, known 
as the Taft-Hartley Act. It is only the administration of title I of that act with 
which we are concerned, We have nothing, or only a small part, to do with the 
national-emergency provisions of title Il or with the later provisions of the 


statute, 
TYPES OF CASES 








The Board’s work can be most conveniently broken down into five types of 
cases, 

We have, in the first place, the handling of unfair-labor-practice cases brought 
by labor organizations or individuals against employers. Those cases are similar 
to cases under the original Wagner Act and are designated by the agency as 
“CA” cases. They represent about 30 percent of the Board’s present caseload 

The second category is really broken down into three subgroups. It represents 
the three types of unfair labor practices which can be committed by labor organ 
izations under the present Taft-Hartley Act. It is listed as three categories, CB, 
CC, and CD in the table on page 7 of the justifications submitted earlier. ‘'Thos« 
are cases brought by employers or individuals against labor unions. They 
represent about 7 percent of the caseload at the present time, 

The third category represents the type of case normally initiated by a labo: 
organization, or sometimes by an individual, petitioning for an NLRB certifi 
cation, which can only be achieved by the conduct of an election by secret ballot 
These are designated by the agency as KC cases, and they represent about 55 
percent of today’s caseload. 

The fourth category represents 2 types of cases which are, for all practical 
purposes, novel under the Taft-Hartley Act, representing about 7 percent of the 
caseload. These are election petitions by employers, and petitions for decertifi 
cation of an incumbent labor organization, classified as RM and RD cases. 

Finally, there are the cases which involve possible deauthorization of a union 
shop. Until Congress passed an amendment in October 1951, we had to conduct 
many union-shop elections. That amendment eliminated those, and left the safety 
valve of petitions for deauthorization of a union shop. We anticipate a very 
small number of these being filed, possibly 1 percent of the caseload 





CASE PROCESSING IN THE AGENCY 





The Board has, under the supervision of the General Counsel, 21 regional and 
7 subregional offices all over the United States, including 2 in our insular posses 
sions, All of the cases filed with the Board are filed in one of those 28 field offices 

If it is a representation or an unfair labor practice case, the regional offices 
do everything they can to adjust the case; or if it lacks merit, they try to get it 
withdrawn; or, if that proves impossible, to dismiss it administratively in the 
field. 

In general terms about 85 percent of the unfair labor practice cases filed, and 
about 80 percent of the representation or election cases filed, are disposed of by 
one of these methods in the regional office—administrative dismissal, withdrawal, 
or, best of all, settlement, and never get to Washington for action. 

If, however, a case cannot be adjusted in the field, then it begins to take a 
rather prolonged course. If it is a representation case it goes to hearing, prob- 
ably in the community where the election will ultimately be held, or where the 
plant is established. Then a record is made and transmitted to the Board in 
Washington for decision. 

Should the Board decide that an election is appropriate, the next step is for the 
field office to conduct an election. If there is no objection of any kind, or after 
all objections have been adjusted, the victorious labor organization will be 
certified or the petition dismissed. 

If it is an unfair labor practice case which cannot be handled wholly in the 
field office, the General Counsel, if he believes an unfair labor practice has 
occurred, will issue a complaint. It will go to hearing before a trial examiner. 
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The trial examiner will take a record at the hearing, where there is direct 
examination and cross-examination of witnesses, and make an intermediate 
report. Sometimes the intermediate report is accepted by the parties. But 
if either party wants to file exceptions—and that happens in about 80 percent 
of the unfair labor practice cases heard—it has to come to the Board in Wash 
ington for decision. In Washington it is decided either by all 5 members of the 
Board, or if the case does not involve an important question of policy, by a pane 
of 3 members. 

After that decision the case has not necessarily finished its course. Our 
decisions in the unfair labor practice category are not self-enforcing. The party 
who loses before the Board can seek a review in the circuit court of appeals 
Or, if circuit court review is not sought, and the field office cannot achieve 
agreement of the parties to comply with the Board order, the General Counsel 
through his Division of Law must go into the circuit court of appeals and seek 
enforcement of the order. 

The committee should remember that this is the only agency in the Govern 
ment of the United States which is authorized to handle these unfair labor 
practice or election cases. The Labor Department does not handle them; the 
National Mediation Board, which administers the Railway Labor Act, does not 
handle them; the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service does not handle 
them. If the National Labor Relations Board cannot handle them, those cases 
cannot be processed. 








FACTORS DETERMINING SIZE AND CHARACTER 





Oo! 





CASELOAD 


We are here to present to the committee some facts which we hope will lead 
you and the Congress to believe that the Eisenhower budget should be supported 
down to the last penny. 

The facts are here. The policy question, which is mostly a question, gentlemen, 
of how well and how fast you want us to do our pob, is entirely up to you. You 
must determine it by determining the amount of money we shall have. 

One point that should be made at the outset is that this Agency has no control 
over its intake. We get as many cases as the public decides to file; and we are 
under an obligation to process each of these cases. The only question is how 
judiciously can we handle them, how effectively, and, most important frequently, 
how fast? 

The National Labor Relations Board discharges only the program already set 
by the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. We will have just as many 
cases filed by people, regardless of the amount appropriated. The question will 
be whether we can handle them in the way we assume Congress wants them 
handled, which is also the way the estimates of both Presidents indicate they 
want them handled. 








IMPORTANCE OF 





IIANDLING CASES WITH DISPATCH 





Why is it important to handle them fast? 
It is important in the first place because public confidence in Government de 
pends on its furnishing expeditious services. 

There is a second important reason as far as the National Labor Relations 
Board is concerned. It is to be found, really, in an examination of the preamble 
of the statute. It is the purpose of the act. in order to promote the full flow of 
commerce, to provide the procedures for and to encourage collective bargaining 
in addition to proscribing certain practices on the part of labor and management. 
Encouragement of collective bargaining was decided upon because such pro- 
cedures will, in the long run, reduce the volume of strikes. 

If people cannot get quick service from the Agency, they will become irritated 
or bored, and are likely to use self-help to settle their disputes, and that means 
strikes. If we are slow in solving an unfair-labor-practice case, or in conduct- 
ing an election people want, they will say, “Well, if we cannot settle it through 
the Government, we will exercise our right to strike, and go out on the side- 
walk.” That is more costly to the Government than providing sufficient funds 
for the National Labor Relations Board. 

Therefore the amount of money Congress decides to give us will determine 
how fast we can handle the cases and do our share in cutting down industrial 
strife. The amount of money Congress appropriates will not affect the number 
of cases filed with this Agency ; we will receive 15,000 or more cases in any event. 

We should point out that some of the sharpest criticism against this Agency 
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has been the length of time it takes to process cases. A Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee staff report last year emphasized that problem. 
Criticism on this subject has also been voiced by witnesses appearing at hear- 
ings before the House and Senate Labor Com nittees this year. 

We are able to say now that we have succeeded in the past 6 months to a 
year in accomplishing more than the Agency had ever accomplished before in 
speeding up its operations. We can point out that cases that used to take a 
certain length of time to dispose of are now taking perhaps only two-thirds 
as long. 

The reason so much criticism was voiced before the labor committees is that 
most of them were looking at statistical records for fiscal year 1952. During 
that year we were operating on, roughly $8,300,000 as against the $9 million we 
have now. As we estimated at the time of the 1952 appropriation reduction, we 
fell terribly behind. The real problem is how effectively Congress thinks we 
ought to administer the present statute. 

In addition we want to point out that a slowing down of the formal case 
processing starts a vicious circle. It is a fact that the slower we are the more 
cases are likely to require formal (and therefore more expensive) processing. 

The reason is this: In labor cases somebody always thinks he will do better 
by litigation than by settlement. Sometimes it is the employer and sometimes 
it is the labor union. If someone knows it will take a long time to get a decision 
from the National Labor Relations Board, and he will be the one to benefit from 
delay, he will be discouraged from settling. But, if he knows there will be a 
decision next month, he will say, “I will not have to wait for a year and a half 
for a decision like I had to do in 1952. I might as well settle now and get my 
troubles over with.” 

There is definite correlation between the length of time formal action takes 
and the number of cases heard. Adequate appropriations will help to reduce 
the length of time for formal actions and thus encourage greater use of the 
settlement procedure. 

Congress in appropriating $9 million for fiscal year 1953 recognized the back- 
log problem and provided funds to start the Agency on a plan to improve the 
delay in handling cases. This plan, in order to be kept as a reasonable level, 
considered achievement of its goals sometime during fiscal 1955. The requests 
of both Presidents assumed continuation of this plan at approximately the 
same level that has been achieved during the last half of the current fiscal year. 

The Agency began this year with 1,125 employees and has hired and trained 
new staff to effectuate the plan to reduce time delay. It has now reached a 
level of almost 1,350 employees. 

This increase in staff level together with renewed effort at improvement of 
procedures and greater effort on the part of each employee has begun to show 
tangible results in shortening the period of delay in case processing. The fol- 
lowing table describes time delay factors at various stages of case processing 
during prior years and at present. 


Average number of days elapsed in processing through Board decision by stage of 
processing 


| 

Fiscal risea July- Janu 

| | De- ry 

cember) March 
1952 1953 


year 
1949 


Unfair labor practice cases: 
(1) Filing to complaint 
(2) Complaint to intermediate report. 
(3) Intermediate report to Board decision 


Total, filing to Board decision-. --. 
Representation cases 
(1) Filing to notice of hearing 
(2) Notice of hearing to close of hearing 
(3) Close of hearing to Board decision 


Total, filing to Board decision. -. 
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The agency believes that it has about achieved its goa! in reducing time delay 
on processing representation cases. However, the request for $9,500,000 for 
fiscal 1954 contemplates further reducing the time elapsed on unfair labor prac 
tice cases down to 9 months. Of course, cases which do not require formal 
action can be processed more quickly in the field offices. 


ACCURACY OF THE AGENCY'S CASE INTAKE ESTIMATES 


We should point out to the committee something pointed out with greater pride 
last year. That is the accuracy of the Board’s case estimates in past years 
We have not been as accurate in our prognostication this year. But the record 
should show that in the past 5 years the Board has not only been accurate in 
its prognostications, but has been conservative in prophesying what the caseload 
would be. The only one that was not very accurate was the one for last year. 
But we have never boosted our estimates, and while this year we overestimated 
the caseload, we think for 1954 we are back in the old groove of aceurate pr¢ 
dictions. Ordinarily, it is the expectation of a committee that an agency will 
exaggerate the amount of work to provide itself a cushion. We have never 
done that. We have been wrong 1 out of 5 times, and we think we will be right 
the sixth time, which is for fiscal 1954. 


1954 LEVEL OF OPERATION UNDER REVISED ESTIMATE 


President Bisenhower’s estimate of $9,500,000 would involve only a minor 
inerease in staff above the number that we will have at the end of this fiscal 
year. In all, a net increase of about 25 employees, or less than 2 percent, would 
be added to the staff to complete the plan. 

This fiscal year we did not expend at the full rate of $9 million during the 
first few months. It required a considerable length of time to recruit and train 
the additional people provided in the plan. We are operating at a higher rate 
during the second half than in the first half. That is why President Hisenhower’s 
estimate for fiscal 1954 will mean a net increase in level of employment of less 
than 2 percent. 

Additional detailed information is available in the justifications submitted 
earlier. To avoid repetition such details have been omitted from this general 
statement. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Finally, we point out to the committee that this is a year when labor legisla- 
tion appears quite possible. We do not know what the legislation will be, but it 
may cost the Board more money to administer a new cr modified statute, or it 
may cost the same amount. We think the chances of it costing less are extremely 
remote. Of course, this committee does not appropriate, and we cannot ask for 
any particular amount of money for legislation that is not on the books. 

It should be remembered that this is a year, like calendar years 1947 and 1949, 
when legislation affecting directly the operations of the National Labor Relations 
Board is under consideration by the Congress. Such legislation, is passed, might 
require us to return for additional funds. 

Mr. Sryues. I would like to point out, if I may have a moment 


Senator Tarr. Indeed you may have it. 
PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Sryzes. If you will look at your chart, No. 3, and see what is 
happening between the intermediate report and the Board decision, 
we were cut and had to lay off, I have forgotten, 150 or some such 
number of people, and in one particular year the days jumped from 
179 between intermediate report and Board decision to 221. That 
shows you what happened. We are as closely geared an enterprise 
as I know, and I would like to stress what Senator Murdeck said and 
Mr. Bott and Mr. Houston about the great loss to the Government 
and to the taxpayer himself when we train a person for 6 months to 
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a year in handling labor relations and he is just then getting to the 
point where he can milk the cow without her kicking, and we have to 
pay him off, and 2 years later hire a new boy to start all over again. 
Senator Ture. It will all have to be done over again. 
Mr. Srytes. It will all have to be done over again, every bit of it. 
Senator Tuyr. Thank you very much, gentlemen, for your presence 
here today. 
Mr. Sryies. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 
SALARIES AND ExPENSEs 


STATEMENTS OF C. M. MILLS, ACTING DIRECTOR; J. W. GREEN- 
WOOD, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; W. A. MAGGLOLO, ASSISTANT TO 
THE DIRECTOR AND GENERAL COUNSEL; L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, 
ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT; AND E. P. PAULSON, CHIEF, 


BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION, FEDERAL MEDIATION AND 
CONCILIATION SERVICE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Service to carry out 
the functions, vested in it by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 
U. S. C. 171-180, 182), including expenses of the Labor-Management Panel as 
provided in section 205 of said Act; temporary employment of arbitrators, con- 
ciliators, and mediators on labor relations at rates not in excess of $75 per diem ; 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with labor and industrial relations ; 
and services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 
55a) ; [$3,400,000] $3,700,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| . | pene Original Re vised e 
952 actus 953 es ate g 
| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate | 1954 esti 


deme EEE ES 


Appropriation or estimate___- $3, 115, 688 $3, 400, 000 $3, 700, 000 $3, 460, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings___-- —11, 714 —75, 000 | 


Obligations incurred - - 5 3, 103, 974 3, 325, 000 


| 3, 700, 000 3, 460, 000 


Odligetions by activities 


ena 
Descripti 952 actus 53 @ ‘ Original Revised 
escription 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate | 1954 estimate 


adil i 
1. Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes_ $2, 921, 482 3, 125, 000 $3, 499, 000 $3, 260, 000 
2. Administration... .._- 182, 492, 200, 000 201, 000 200, 000 


Obligations incurred aid 3, 103, 7 4 3, 325, 000 3, 700, 000 3, 460, 000 
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; a . . . Original 1954 | Revised 1954 
ect clas 9! £ 53 es ate 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate estimate estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. - -- 386 393 420 
Full-time equivalent of al] other positions 4 2 
A verage number of all employees 360 3381 404 
01 Personal services 2, 680, 293 2, 792, 000 $3, 048, 000 
02 Travel 332, 036 | 362, 000 130, 000 
03 Transportation of things , 359 , 000 &, 000 
04 Communication services 84, 763 90, 000 95, 000 | 
05 Rents and utility services 4, 093 | 2, 000 | 66, 000 | 
06 Printing and reproduction 4, 897 5, 000 6, 000 
07 Other contractual services }, 342 5, 000 15, 000 
Services performed by other agencies_. 9, 699 , 000 | 11, 000 | 
08 Supplies and materials , 210 5, 000 | 10, 000 
09 Equipment 8, 886 20, 000 8. 000 
15 Taxes and assessments . d } 2, 396 3, 000 | 3, 000 


Obligations incurred... ..-_..--- 3. 108,974 | 3,325,000; 3, 700, 000 
! | 


Senator Ture. The next item is the F-deral Mediation and Concilia 
tion Service for which we have two tiems. For “Salaries and ex 
penses” we have a revised estimate for $3,460,000 and 393 employees, a 
decrease of $240,000 under the original estimate, and 27 fewer em- 
ployees. The House committee in its bill reported last Friday has 
recommended an appropriation of $3,200,000, a reduction of $ :260,000 
under the revised estimate and a reduction of $125,000 under the 1953 
obligation figure. 


BOARDS OF INQUIRY 


For the “Boards of inquiry” we have a revised estimate for $10,000, 


a reduction of $37,500 below the original estimate and a like amount 
below the 1953 appropriation. The House committee allowed the full 
estimate for this item. 

Gentlemen, you may proceed. 

Mr. Muas. Mr. Chairman, rather than to speak to the specific items 
| would prefer that Mr. Eady speak to those, but I would like to pre- 
sent to you a general picture. 

As has been stated by the directors that have preceded me, the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service is rather an unusual agency. 
We have no control over the work that comes to us. We do, however, 
feel that we have an obligation to provide services to parties in dis- 
pute and to render every assistance in order that those disputes might 
be settled expeditiously. 

We feel that when a dispute is settled without a work stoppage, 
under those circumstances we have not only contributed to labor 
peace but we have contributed to the income of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the form of taxes, 

Senator Ture. Did any disputes have to go unattended by you for 
a period of time due to the fact that you could not reach an agreement 
last year? 

Mr. Mriis. None have gone completely unattended. There have 
been some incidents where our people could not reach some disputes 
within a period of days, but I do not believe we could say that any 
dispute in which our services were desired have gone unattended. 

Senator Ture. You went into the south St. Paul area. 
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Vir. Muu Ss. | think we were 1n tat dispute- = do not have a com 
te record with me—but certainly we were in that dispute before the 
rike took place. 


ST. PAUL, MINN., LIVESTOCK CAS! 


Senator Tuyr. I know that when I called about it your men were 
already there, and the Chicago office sent some additional men out 
there. because it involved the movement of livestock coming into the 
vard there from out in the countryside as well as involving the rail 
roads that were passing through that area 

Mr. Miuis. It was a very serious situation, especially for that area 
We did our best, and we are happy to report that the dispute was 
settled and the people returned to work. 

Insofar as the number of people we have had, and the — 
which have arisen, I would like to mention the fact that at the time 
of our appearance before the House Appropriations C ommittee, the 
circumstances at that time led us to believe that there might be con 

siderable labor trouble developing during the year. We still believe 
that possible. However, since that hearing we have found it possib le 
to make special assignments to provide specially energetic service 
with the result that we can report that circumstances today are not 
quite as troublesome as they ap peetes before. That does not mean, 
however, that next week we will not have difficulty because we have 
the steel ‘dispute facing us, and if we should have to get into that full 
fledged, if a settlement could not be reached on the basis of a pattern, 
there are approximately 18,000 contracts that would have to be ne 
gotiated, and we would have to provide services in a large numbet 
of them. Sothe immediate future is not completely clear. 


DISPUTES REACHING WHITE HOUSI 


We have tried for some time to provide the type of service that 
would avoid having disputes vo to the White House. We have sue 
ceeded within the past 6 or 8 months. The last situation involved the 
production of products for the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
President Truman found it necessary to invoke the emergency pro 
visions of the Taft-Harley Act. However, since that time we have 
been able to bring about settlements in all of the disputes that we 
have faced without those matters having to go to the White House. 
In one connecion I would like to mention the telephone industry. 
Within the past 3 months we have found it necessary to assign 30 
commissioners—we have got 231 total—we have had to assign ap 
proximately 30 to assist the parties in the telephone industry. 


HOUSE RECOMMENDATIONS 


In connection with the recommendation of the House Appropria 
tions Committee we feel that the program which was presented to the 
committee was logical and that it was possibly necessary. However, 
we do not know whether the disputes would be such as to require more 
or less activity. But we have not yet had sufficient time to review the 
effect of the House recommendation. We have been trying, and we 
believe successfully, to operate as economically as possible, but as we 
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the work we have to perform. 

We shall, however, do our best to operate within whatever budget is 
allewed us by the Congress. We will do it as efficiently and as eco 
nomically as possible, but, again, in view of the fact that we have no 
control, we may find it necessary, if there should be a substantial cut 
in our appropriations, to come bac k and ask you for some more in order 
to get us through our tough period. 

I think that is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. In other words, what you foresee is that if every 
thing goes according to what you hope for you might get along with 
the amount that the House has allowed, but if you run into some 
difficulty throughout the year that does involve you in a greater work- 
load than you even now anticipate, you may have to come back and 
ask for a review and a supplemental ¢ 


EFFECT OF 





REDUCED APPROPRIATION ON PROGRAM 








Mr. Muus. I think that is perfectly true. But I would like to 
precede that with this statement, that the reduction recommended 
by the House committee will, very likely, bring about drastic revisions 
of our program as it stood at the time we developed this budget. To 
what extent that may affect the labor-relations picture, of course we 
do not know. As I said, we have not had an opportunity to fully 
analyze the effect of it. We do not know just where it can or would 
have to be applied, but we do believe it would require some rather 
definite revisions in our program as we have prepared it. 

Senator Tuyr. The House figures show a reduction of $125,000 
under the 1953 obligation figure. That would mean that you would 
have to lay off some men that you at the present time have on your 
staff. 

Mr. Mutus. Very likely. 

Senator Tre. You say very likely. Is there a certainty that you 
would not? Iam thinking now entirely of the demand. 

Mr. Mus. As I stated a while ago, we have not had a chance to 
fully analyze it. Mr. Eady, I think, would be more capable of 
answering that question than I. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you want to answer that question, Mr. Eady? 

Mr. Eavy. Of course, it would be our desire to rely on normal 
attrition for separations, but it appears to me that reduction is nec 
essary, and in the event that those separations would not occur nor- 
mally it would be necessary to take action in order to effect sepa- 
rations. 


Senator Ture. Are there any other comments ? 








TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Hiiu. May I ask this question : How much personnel do you 
have today ? 
Mr. Eapy. The total staff amounts to 380. 
Senator Hitt. You have not yet had time to estimate how much 
this reduction in funds would mean in terms of personnel, have you? 
Mr. Eapy. Of the 380 there are currently 231 mediators employed. 
Senator Hii. Two hundred thirty-one mediators? 
Mr. Eapy. That is right. 





stated before we have no final control over calls upon our services or 











« 
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Senator Hitt. They are the men you send out in the field to 
mediate ¢ 

Mr. Eapy. That is correct. This reduced budget would provide 
for about 220. The proposed budget anticipates a commissioner staff 
of 243. 

Senator Hiiu. Are you pretty busy these days? Are your men 
pretty busy ¢ 

Mr. Mirus. The reports from the field indicate that we are going 
through probably one of the busiest periods we have had in several 
years. The mere fact that there are no outstanding disputes which 
have hit the newspaper headlines is not indicative of the work actually 
being performed. In the reports from the regional directors yester- 
day it was very definite that their men were ¢ carrying a high caseload 
and were working very hard this year as compared with last year. 

Senator Hix. Is there more demand upon them now than last year ? 


LOCAL DISPUTES 


Mr. Mitts. In the local disputes, of course. I mentioned local dis- 
putes because there is a difference in the local disputes as compared 

with one that hits the national level. 

Senator Hiri. When you have a dispute on a nationwide basis, then 
of course you get the big headlines. These other disputes, they may 
get the local hendlines and get in the local papers but they do not get 
in the papers all over the country. 

Mr. Mitts. I do not know whether you were here when I mentioned 
it, Senator, but I mentioned the possibility in the steel industry. They 
are now in negotiation and we probably will have to intervene in that. 
If we do, if a settlement is not reached which will set a pattern, it is 
entirely possible we will have to provide mediators to assist in negotia- 
tions in about 18,000 local disputes. 

Senator Hix. 18,000? 

Mr. Miutis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Local disputes? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir. 


SALARY OF MEDIATORS 


Senator Hiri. Let me ask you this question: of course, I am sure 
they vary under the pay bill, but what does the average mediator 
make, anyway, the salary of the average mediator ? 

Mr. Mis. Mr. Eady, will you answer that? 

Senator Hitz. He should be a pretty high-class fellow if he is going 
to get results, 1 would think. 

Mr. Eapy. The average level for a mediator is at grade 13, which 
involves a salary range from $8,300 to $9,300 per annum. 

Senator Hity. When he is out, of course, away from the regional! 
headquarters where he is attached he gets an allowance, I suppose, the 
same as you allow everybody else for travel expenses ? 

Mr. Greenwoop. The standard per diem. 

Senator Hix. What is that per day? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. $9 per diem. 

Senator Ture. Do you have the figures there, Mr. Eady? 
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Mr. Eapy. That is correct. The average salary for the curre 
year is $7,100. The anticipated average salary for fiscal year 1954 an 
for our proposed budget is $7,300. 

Senator Ture. $7,300 is the mediator’s salary ? 

Mr. Eapy. That is the average salary of all mediators employed 

Senator Ture. As to the senior members, how high can they go / 

Mr. Eapy. Grade 14 is the maximum level for the mediator. © 
plan anticipates that new appointments are made at grade 11, and 
based upon successful work during the period of training, they ma 
advance through grade 12 to the grade 13 level that I mentioned 
There are a few positions provided at grade 14 for the expert me 
who are able to handle most any assignment. 

Senator Hitt. Do you experience any difficulty in getting good 1) 
in these jobs? 

Mr. Eapy. Well, we have our ups and downs. Usually we are si 
cessful in getting qualified people. 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF EMPLOYEES 


Senator Tryr. As we look at the hearings of the House, the averav: 
salaries and grades, the average salary in 1952 is $7,099: the 1953 
estimate was $7,161, and the 1954 estimate is $7,348. That is for a 
of the employees. It gives the entire schedule here. It gives the 
total number of permanent positions, full time, the equivalent of a 
other positions, and the average number of all employees. It give 
us in the schedule here for 1952, 360, for the 1953 estimate. 391, and 
the 1954 estimate, 404. That would be the entire division. And tlh. 
average grade, as the record here reads, is GS-10.3 for 1952, and it 
GrS-10.4 for the estimate of 1953, and GS-10.5 for 1954 estimated 
Phat would be your clerical staff and everybody. 

Mr. Pautson. That is correct. The figures quoted there are | 
average salaries of all employees. 

Senator Tuyer. So it would not be just mediators. 

Mr. Pautson. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. It would be clerical and the entire group. 

Mr. Pautson. That is correct. 

Senator Tire. So that if you broke that out insofar as your media 
Lion is concerned you would show a different schedule entirely than 
the minimum of $7,000-plus because here is a minimum that includes, 
when you average it out, your clerical staff, and you would not be 
paying your clerical any $7,000. 

Mr. Pautson. No. That is right, sir. The mediator staff is ap 
proximately 70 percent of our total staff based upon present employ 
nent now. 

Senator Tuyr. Why don’t you, for the record, furnish your min 
imum and maximum of your mediators’ wage bracket. That would 
really answer Senator Hill’s questions specifically. 

Senator Hitt. You can provide that for the record, can you not / 

Senator Tryr. If you can. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR MEDIATORS 


Mr. Greenwoop. We can supply that information now. In our 
training program for mediators they enter the service at GS-11 with 
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»; minimum salary of $5,940 per annum. In 1 year they are advarced 


to grade 12 with a minimum salary of $7,040 per annum, and at the 
end of 2 years of training in the field they are advanced to grade 1, 

tich is the professional level, at a minimum rate of $8360. The 
naximum rate is $9,360. There are approximately 20 percent of ow 
ecliators at grade 14. 

senator THYE. ‘Twenty percent al erade 14 / 

Mr. GREENWoop. That is correct, sir. And the range for grade 
=~ 89,600 to $10,600. 

Senator Ture. And the 20 percent, are they at the minimum o1 
e they up near the maximum / 

Mr. GreeNwoop, They are in various steps with grades according 
'the number of years of service they have had. 

Senator Tuye. Thank you for that information. 

Senator Hiti, Let me ask you one other question. I notice on page 

of the House hearings in that table before you, item 15 says taxes 

d assessments. What does that mean? 

Mr. Pautson. That, sir, is social security payments. 

Senator Hii. I see. All right. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any ot her quest ions ¢ 

if not, we thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Mitts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyrr. The committee will stand in recess until Thursday 
it 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11 a. m., Tuesday, May 19, 1953, the subcommittee 
was recessed, to be reconvened at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 21, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 21, 1953 


Unrrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., in room F-37, the Capitol, Hon. 
Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present. Senators Thye, Young, Hill, and Robertson. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
VocaTIONAL Epvucation 
STATEMENT OF EARLE NORMAN, OF GEORGIA 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. The hearing will be in order. 

The first person we will call on is Mr. Earle Norman, of Georgia. 
Senator George when he testified, asked that the subcommittee hear 
Mr. Norman. Therefore we are most anxious to hear from him. 

Mr. Grorce. I am H. F. George, Mr. Chairman, administrative 
assistant to Senator George. As the Senator was prevented from 
attending he asked me to present Mr. Norman. He is a close personal 
friend of long standing of the Senator and a gentleman of character 
and integrity and an outstanding member of the bar. 

Senator Tuyr. That is wonderful. Senator George is one of the 
most able and distinguished Members of the Senate and he has my 
great admiration and respect. Won’t you please be seated and proceed. 

Mr. Norman. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a high privilege 
for a smalltown lawyer to be able to appear before this committee. 

Senator Ture. Don’t you make any apologies, sir. We would feel 
just the same if we were appearing before you. 

Mr. Norman. Thank you, sir. I think it is America at work. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that appearing here, I am representing the 
youth of America, the farm youth, and not just those of my county. 
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May I say in the utmost humility that for 10 years I have felt 
I have dedicated myself to this work and that I have had somew 
the nature of the same call a minister has to the ministry. 

Senator George suggested that I just speak to the committee bi 
on some of the things that I know and have done with youth in 
county, though I have appeared with youth in a number of States « 
this program. Some years ago we started a program of our fut 
farmers on 4-H boys and girls and our new farmers of America whi 
is the colored boys at the calowed high school and we raised the mon 
and purchased Jersey heifer calves for these members and gave | 
calves to them, put them on a chain contract, and they signed a co 
tract to give back to me as trustee a calf to give to another boy. Wy 
raised about $40,000 within about 5 years on that program and 
placed around 250 calves with the white boys and we have within the 
last 18 months placed about 52 calves I believe with the colored boy 


COOPERATION WITH EDUCATION TEACHER 


I have also worked very closely with the colored vocational teac 
and in his work and I think at the present the colored vocational 
teacher is building more wealth in my county than any other one 
living person, white or black. I have seen so much that has been 
built among these children. TI feel this way, gentlemen, if we lost the 
farm boy and girl from the farm, eventually. we will have corporate 
farming and that will lead to collective farming and some day some 
great American scholar or historical person will start a book and 
the title of the book will be “The Rise and Fall of the American 
Boy.” 

I think Spain, Babylon, Egypt, Portugal, all lost their countries 
the day they lost their farmers. 

Today is so complicated and such an intricate scientific system of 
farming, we are going to have the best-trained youth. 

We are only 70 miles from the “H” plant in South Carolina and 1 
have gone out at 10 o’clock at night and prayed with some of my boys 
to stay home. The boys on the “farm drive 1938 Fords and the boys 
at the plant drive Buicks. 


CASES CITED 


We have reached some fathers who were down and out on the farm 
with their children. If I had time I could tell you the story of old 
Jake. Jake had 7 children and his wife died and left him with the 7 
little children. They never saw a Sunday School, did not know what 
a church was. Jake worked at a sawmill. Every Saturday he would 
get drunk, and, frequently, before he bought his groceries. We got 
two of Jake’s boys in the Future Farmers of America and gave each 
acalf. Old Jake was ashamed his boys did not make a better showing 
at the calf show. He cried on my shoulder and said, “Next year my 
boys are going to be leaders.” 

Today old Jake and his children own 17 cows and every Sunday 
morning his children appear at church. 

I could tell you the story of Billie, the boy who did not have 
a chance. He lives on the poorest farm in my county. He got badly 
infected from drinking the terrible stuff that came out of the war. 
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Jake was a paralytic and this boy was a runt. He was the smallest 
bov in the high school. Billie did not have a chanee. He was a boy 
with an inferiority complex but it just so happened he got under one 
of the most godly vocational teachers I ever knew and in his senior 
vear at the high school Billie with |v beautiful oirls trying to hent 
him out, graduated with first honors. 

I will never forget as long as I live, after that commencement meet 
ing was over Billie and the vocational teacher and I went out behind 
the schoolhouse and put our arms around each other and had a good 
cry. Billie is in the Army today. He will come back to the farm. 
3ut wherever he is he is humble, he has the greatest brain of any boy 
you know. He will spend every hour ot the day and night helping 
some other boy. 

I can tell you the story of old Lee Whitley. He had rickets as a 
baby and his chest caved in. Lee’s father is sick and his mother is 


sick. Lee came to town to high school and Lee was the shyest boy 
| ever saw, but before he oraduated he was the high school leader. 
He was 6 feet 2 and weighed 130 pounds. He made ends and halfback 
on the football team. A doctor told me if a big boy hits him when 


Lee reaches for a pass it will kill him. 

He today is running a 300-acre farm and he milked 27 cows this 
morning at daybreak and he will milk them again tonight. I could 
go on and on and on with illustrations of that character. With the 
calves we have given these boys in the last 8 years they have built 
up to where the county agent and the 2 vocational teachers inventory 
their property today as worth $360,000. This type program has been 
adopted in 26 other counties in Georgia. 

The program is merely in its infancy. We have started a pro 
gram with the little colored boys in high school and they have a 
colored vocational teacher who has actually worked miracles. 

I have heard it said in some places that the veterans did not work 
with us very well on the job training. I, myself, can vouch for the 
veterans under this vocational teacher, the Washington Colored High 
School. 


PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION 





The program that we have vot wit h the colored boy s | believe within 
i period of 3 years’ time will be known from one end of America to 
another. I have never seen such enthusiasm as we have among the 
colored people. We built our colored vocational building by public 
collections. The board of education did not have the money. If you 
will pardon the personal reference I spoke at least 2 times in 17 Negro 
churches, I tried to preach. We took up a collection and raised $3,000 
in those meetings. We raised another $2,000 on the public square 
from the businessmen and we started our vocational buildine. Today 
it is one of the proudest institutions of our county. I work very 
closely with the colored home economics teacher. She looks just like 
Aunt Jemima. She has 120 girls under her in one class and when 
ever she starts a new class she makes a statement. If any girl in there 
takes honors at the end of the 4 years, she takes her to Albany, and 
she used to do this when her salary was only $100 a month, she would 
take her to Albany, Ga., and get her into colleve. 
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She would introduce her to 
she went there, and give her $ 
her degree. 


all the white women she knew 
$300 out of her 


wher 
pocket to help her 


cet 





EFFECT OF PROGRAM CURTAILMENT 










It is my thought that if we once cut this program each year it 






will get another cut, and then someday there will not be any pro 
gram, and then someday all of America will suffer from it. 


I have taken out my watch, Mr. Chairman. It is a 17-jewel watch, 
and it is a fairly good watch. Iam right proud of it. When I was 
in law school I told the time by my pawn ticket. I was working my 
way through school, and I rarely had a watch. There is one jewel 
in my watch so small that the jeweler has to use the strongest lens 
he can find to even locate it. 

But, if something goes wrong with 
watch, my watch is worthless. I like to think of America today as 
like my watch. If we weaken one section of America, we weaken 
every section of America. I know some of your boys from Minne- 
sota, Mr. Chairman; I know some from North and South Dakota; 
I know some from New Jersey and New York, and I know what these 
little future farmers and these little future homemakers are doing. 

I have said there a thousand times and I would like to say this 
here again: I do not believe there is an American who loves America 
and believes in it who could attend one State convention of the Future 
Farmers of America; the future homemakers, our girls; the new 
farmers of America, our Negro farm program; and the new home- 
makers of America, the Negro high-school girls—I do not believe 
there is an American who could attend the State convention of those 
groups one time and ever again in his lifetime speak of even cutting 
this appropriation, much less eventually destroying it. 








that. smallest jewel in my 

















EXCHANGE STUDENTS 










My thought is this, for whatever 
quently mistaken. 
exchange students. 


it is worth: Of course, I am fre- 
Last year we spent around $49 million on our 
It is a beautiful gesture. It sounds and looks 






like America. I think we can all be proud of it because it shows, 
after all, with all of our faults and mistakes, the big heart we have. 







But it is just like if the members of this committee were to take some 
buckets and start pouring water into Chesapeake Bay this morning 
in order to increase the water in that great body of water. We have 
got 16,000 all told. Around 3,000 of them are Americans, and 
others are students from foreign countries here. 
I think we have about 9 students here from India. India has 365 
million people, and there are 9 children over here from India studying. 
It is a beautiful thing in a way, but it is merely a drop in the bucket. 
I would suggest, for whatever it is worth, in the utmost humility, that 
if we are going to cut anywhere why not cut on the exchange students 
and leave this where it is. I honestly believe if we were to take the 
$49 million and put it in our American boys and girls, white and col- 
ored, in this farm program, and give the foreign students the $26 
million we got last year for our 3 million children in America—don’t 
misunderstand me; I am not attempting to make a demagogic state- 
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ment that I believe in doing everything for America and nobody else— 
but, if we were to swap those, I believe in 5 years every country on the 
face of the globe would feel it. 

I believe that the world would be stronger and that we would be 
stronger. You and I, gentlemen, are deciding today and I think 
within the next few years whether, within the next thousand years, 
with all of our faults, we who represent the forces of the Lord Jesus 
Christ shall triumph for the next thousand years or the forces of 
communism and darkness. 

I think farming and agriculture is the basic foundation of every 
thing that we have on earth. 

God says it in the Book of Genesis. These boys and girls are not 
going to stay on the farms unless they are trained. They have to be 
certified public accountants; they have to be lawyers; they have prac- 
tically got to be doctors; they have to doctor their cattle. 

There is so much that they have to do, and I believe it is risky. I 
believe it is one of the greatest risks we would take in the history 
of our Republic to cut these appropriations. 

Why not turn it over to the States? In the State of Georgia we 
spent 52 percent of our income for education. We are not building 
Georgia, or Wisconsin, or North Dakota, or Minnesota, or New Jer- 
sey. Weare continuing to build a great Americ 


FFA GRADUATES IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


These boys that have gone from my county to these bomber plants— 
I had lunch in Augusta some time ago with some friends from one of 
the executives of the du Ponts over in the H-plant. I got to talking 
to him about our 4-F and FFA boys. He said practically the only 
recommendation we want for a boy down here is to find he has 4 years 
in FFA and we simply grab him. 

I did not mean to talk this long, gentlemen, but—maybe I do not 
know; I may just be ignorant—I would just as quickly risk stopping 
the manufacture of airplanes as I would stop this program of our boys 
and girls on the farm, because if we do not educate them and give them 
the best education—one more thing I would like to say and then I 
will retire—I worried and prayed, Mr. Chairman, for nearly 20 years 
about our beautiful and bright little rural boys and girls who never 
had an opportunity for college, and we finally solved it to a certain 
extent in my county. Wet take practically every 10-year-old boy and 
girl on the farm and put them in 4-H, and for 4 years we give ‘them 
the most intensive training that we know how to give. The business- 
man, banker, lawyer, pre sacher, everybody joins in. 

After 4 years we put the boys in FFA and give them 4 more years. 

For all practical purposes, in my little county of 14,000 people to- 
day, we are giving them a junior college educ: ation through 4 years 
in 4-H and 4 years of FFA. 

Senator Ture. You are to be commended for that, Mr. Norman, and 
thank you very much. You have made an excellent witness. 

Senator Sparkman, we are glad to see you w ith us. 

Senator Sparkman. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. We are anxious to hear your statement. 
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VocationaL Epucation 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


GENERAL 





STATEMEN'I 








Senator SparkMAN. I appreciate the privilege of appearing bef 
the committee and my statement will be very brief. 

For many years I have been interested in the development of a 
adequate program of vocational education of less than college _ 
this program is of tremendous value to people and has helped n 
terially to increase the productivity of our workers and thus eapitor, 
the living standards of the masses. No nation can rise above t! 
skills and productive capacity of the people. 

It was in recognition of the great value of vocational education that 
I insisted upon including the following statement in the 1952 platfor 
of the Democratic Party: 

We will continue to encourage the further development of vocational train 


Which helps people acquire skills and technical knowledge 


sO essential 
production techniques. 


I was interested and pleased to note that the 1952 Republican Par 
platform recommended an expansion of agricultural rese: rch au 
education. Vocational education in agriculture is the only pr 
of agricultural education being operated on an inschool organ 
systematic basis for students of less than college grade. The pro 
gram has proven itself over a period of more than 30 years ine ha 
the full support of all the major farm organizations of this country 

[ point out the two items in the platforms of the two major political 
parties in order to show that both parties a re pledged to strengthening 
vocational education in this Nation. 

It is my understanding that your attention has already been called 
to the letter written by P resident Eisenhower under date of Se »ptem 
ber 17, 1952, expressing his very favorable attitude toward vocational 
education, This letter, together with the planks in the platforms of 
both major parties, is certainly evidence that America’s program of! 
vocational education is not a partisan matter but one of vital concer 
to all Americans. 


ir 


PROPOSED 





REDUCTION 


May I also eall to your attention the fact that the vocational-educa 
tion program from 1951 to 1953 has already received a cut of $1,304, 
199, or approximately 7 percent. The Bureau of the Budget now calls 
for an additional 25 percent reduction in funds. This proposed cut, 
plus the 7 percent that has already been made, since 1951, would result 
in a reduction of approximately 32 percent. From what I can learn 
from officials in my State, this would destroy the program in many 
communities and seriously cripple its effectiveness everywhere. 

We must keep in mind the fact that people are not born with skills 
and knowledge. Training must be repeated for every generation. 
The more skills and knowledge people acquire in their lifetime, the 
higher the standard of living for all. A sure way to help raise the 


standard of living of a people is through vocational and technical 
training. 
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FEDERAL GOVERN MENT RESPONSIBLLITIES 


You may raise the question, should the Fede ral Government con 

ue to spend money for vocational education? In my estimation, 
t is certainly the responsibility of the Feder: tl Government to co 
operate with States and local communities in the deve lopme nt of voea 
tional-education programs. Vocational education—just as defense 
sa national problem. The reasons for this are obvious 

People are constantly moving across State lines They should be 


prepared to perform efficiently in a ch sen occupation so they can earn 


satisfactory standard of living regardless of the State from which 
they come and regardless of the State to which they go. National 
strength depends on the productive capacity of the masses. The 
Nation has a responsibility in encouraging and aiding States in the 
development of vocational education so that all people wherever they 

ay be born and reared may be taught to perform well in some socially 

‘cepte | occupation, 

ECONOMIC VALUI 


Our national life now and in the years ahead depends on our ability 
to increase production, to conserve our resources, and to maintain the 
health of our people. These are concerns of vor ational educators 1th 
trades and industry, agriculture, homemaking, and distribution. 
With the advance of technology a higher proportion of our popula 
tion must be trained to possess the skills and knowledge required for 
our continued progress in the production, processing, and distribu 
tion of woods. 

\ generation ago many of our skilled workers came to this country 
from Europe. Vocational education provides a means to make up 
for this decline of skilled immigrants. At the present time, we are 
7“ nding ap proxim: ite ‘ly L7¢ per person per year for vocational edu 

‘ation in this country. This is less than the price of a package of 
eiearettes, 

A a a 32 percent in vocational education funds cannot be ab 
sorbed by States and local communities at the present time. State 
aliionte, in some States will not be in session again for a year o1 
2 years. 

EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION 


If this cut is made, it means 1 of 2 things: Reduction in the numbe1 
of programs, or a cut in salaries of teachers. Either of these alter 
natives would be a step in the direction of destroy ing a program which 
is vital to the welfare of this Nation. 

A cut in vocational funds is not an economy measure. Money 
spent for vocational education is an investment in people, and in the 
security and well-being of our Nation. Though I am interested in 
economizing and shall do everything I consider to be reasonable to 
help reduce Federal spending, I am not yet willing to take it out of 
the hides of the youth of our land who need help most. 

Vocational education under the George-Barden Act is designed to 
assist those who are not able to go to college where vocational train 
ing of a professional level is provided. It seems strange indeed that 
the amendments to the budget, as first submitted to Congress, carried 
a proposed eut of 50 percent in the appropriation for land-grant col 
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leges. This was later fully restored. I am delighted this amount 
was restored. But I raise the question: Are we more interested in 
those who are able to go to college than we are in those who cannot 
go? 

The appropriation for the land-grant colleges is to help promote and 
provide vocational education at the college level. Certainly we need 
to do all we can in this field, but I am not willing to show partiality 
to this group who cannot go to college. Do we not also owe some- 
thing to the young men and women who must face life and earn their 
living without the benefit of a college education ? 

In my estimation, it should be an act of wisdom if we would greatly 
increase the appropriation for vocational education instead “of de- 
creasing it. 

The security and well-being of individuals and the Nation is de 
penden on the productive capacity of the masses of the people. 
Vocational education helps prepare people to produce more efficiently. 

Therefore, I plead with you to increase this appropriation over the 
previous year rather than give it this drastic cut which will help to 
sound the death knell of vocational education in so many of the 
communities of our Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Trrve. Thank you, Senator Sparkman. 

Senator Hill, do you have any comment? 

Senator Hiix. It is a fine statement and I share fully the views 
expressed by my colleague this morning. 

Senator Ture. The next is Mr. Whitehall, of the American Hos- 
pital Association, on grants for hospital construction. 


GRANtTs FOR HosprraL CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT V. WHITEHALL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
SERVICE BUREAU, AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL 






STATEMENT 





Mr. Wairenauyt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for 
the record I am Albert V. Whitehall, director of the Washington 
yo he 3ureau of the American Hospital Association. 

I do appreciate your willingness to hear us this morning on the 
views with regard to ~ appropriation for the Hill-Burton program 
for the coming fiscal yee 

In December 1952 the board of trustees of the American Hospital 
Association adopted the following resolution : 

That the American Hospital Association be given strong representation at 
congressional committee hearings for a $150 million appropriation for the Hill- 
Burton program in the next fiscal year. This being the amount required to meet 
hospital construction needs. 

Further that if indicated our council on government relations may 
support an annual appropriation of $100 million as a minimum amount 
acceptable to maintain hospital construction at the level originally 
envisaged and further that an annual appropriation of $75 million is 
not adequate to accomplish the purpose of the Hill-Burton program 
considering the effect of inflationary costs during the time the Hill- 
Burton program has been in effect. 
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OPPOSITION TO CURTAILMENT OF PROGRAM 


We are disturbed, Mr. Chairman, about the suggestion that the 
current appropriation for the Hill-Burton bill should be curtailed. 
There are two major arguments against such curtailment. 

First, it takes more than a year to plan a hospital project, raise 
funds in the community, and complete construction. As a matter of 
fact, community leaders m: iy have 2 or 3 years of aggressive planning 
and fund raising before they can apply for Hill-Burton ies 

One strength of the Hill-Burton program has been its stability and 
continuity. The fact that community leaders can plan ahead and de- 
pend on the Federal Government for help has made long-range plan- 
ning possible on projects that are most needed. In sever al States com- 
munities have raised funds and begun construction of hospitals antici- 
pating that Federal funds would be available in an orderly manner. 

Uncertainty and fluctuation in annual appropriations do severe 
harm to this orderly planning and discourage communities from build- 
ing needed hospitals. 

A second argument against curtailment of Federal funds is that, 
of all Federal programs involving use of Federal funds for hospital 
construction, the Hill-Burton program has unique features that we 
should encourage. It requires planning of the hospitals’ location. It 
requires community participation in the cost of construction. It avoids 
the danger of continuing Federal control. A maximum amount of 
hospital construction is accomplished at a minimum cost to the Fed- 
eral Government. 


VETERANS AND MILITARY HOSPITALS 


It should be noted that the Federal Government is continuing to 
build hospitals at total Federal expense to which many veterans, now 
civilians, are admitted for disabilities that have no connection with 
their war service. 

It should also be noted that the Federal Government is building 
military hospitals to which many civilians are admitted who are de- 
pendents of men in military service. If the present trend continues, 
the majority of our population soon will be men in service, veterans, 
or their dependents. 

Extending the practice of providing Federal hospital facilities for 
this vast segment of the population is in the direction of federalization 
of all our medical and hospital service. 

The point might well be made that if the Federal Government is 
to put Federal funds into the construction of hospitals, it should do 
so through a planned program based on State and local financial 
participation. 

HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


The Hill-Burton program has had amazing popular approval. Very 
seldom has there been any criticism of it. Its purposes are all uni- 
versally recognized as desirable and necessary. 

The Hill-Burton program is unique in many ways. It is the only 
me amp health program enacted during the entire Truman adminis- 

ration. Its enactment was possible only because it has had bipartisan 
ebeaet from its original sponsorship down through every aspect of 
the program. 
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The American Hospital Association supported this legislation from 
the beginning. The hospital field has taken a keen continuing 
terest in it. Hospital people have worked closely with State agencies 
in the administration of the program and in the planning of bett: 
hospital facilities. We have been very anxious that this program pe 
form the job that Congress and the American people intend; we have 
been equally anxious that the program be conducted in a sound and 
practical manner. 

\HA WORKING CONFERENCES 


The American Hospital Association has recently concluded a seri 
ot working conferences, which were attended by representative fro) 
the hospital field of every State. These people were invited to give 
their firsthand impressions and opinions of the values or criticisms o| 
the Hill-Burton program. The results of these conferences have no 
vet been tabulated. However, there were several areas of universa 
agreement which can be reported to you as the consensus of hospital 
people who have been watching this program in operation. 

(1) There has been wide community acceptance of the principles of 
the Hill-Burton program. It is safe to say that that is one of the most 
popular domestic programs in which the Federal Government has eve 
participated. 

(2) The Hill-Burton program is an effective pattern of cooperatioi 
between Federal, State, and local groups without threat of domination 
at any level. This has not been so much a Federal program as a co 
dination of State programs in which communities have been r¢ 
quired to do their share. 

(3) The Hill-Burton program has raised the standards of 
care in communities. 

(4) The Hill-Burton program has provided assistance to commu 
(ies that would not otherwise have a hospital. 

(5) The Hill-Burton program has contributed to better architec 
tural planning for hospitals, not only those built with Federal aid, but 
many other hospitals whose sponsors have consulted with Hill-Burton 
agencies for advice and assistance, even though not receiving Federal 
aid, 

(6) Good planning in the location of facilities has assisted in better 
distribution of doctors and other health personnel. 

(7) The existence of the Hill-Burton program is insurance against 
socialization of health services since the community itself is required to 
participate in the construction cost and is further required to maintain 
the hospital after it has been built. 

These are points on which all participants at the Hill-Burton co: 
ferences generally agreed. 


CRITICISM OF HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


It is not claimed that the Hill-Burton program has been admin- 
istered without difficulty or that it has been entirely free of criticism. 
But most of the criticisms that have been leveled against it are based 
upon misunderstanding. 

For instance, it is claimed that these new hospitals have difficulty 
obtaining staff. That is true, but no more true than in any other 
hospital, and the fact is that additional hospital facilities are still 
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ery badly needed in this Nation. It is further true that when new 
hospitals are built in communities that have not had them before, 
onsiderable numbers of professional personnel have come out of 
etirement to work in them. Nurses, for instance, who would not 
o the city to work have been willing to serve the hospital in their ow 
ommunity. These new hospitals are training large numbers of nev 
hospital personnel as well and helping to relieve the shortages of 
health personnel. 

Another criticism has been low occupancy. But a well-run hospital 
seldom expects to achieve full occupaney indeed though it should not 


Facilities must be available for emergencies for turnover of patients, 


wo 


and so on. Further, occupancy 1s nearly always low in anew hospit il 
ust no business ever achieves its peak in its first months of oper 
ition. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF NONPROFIT HOSPITALS 


Are these new hospitals experiencing financial difficulties? Yes; 
many of them are. But this is characteristic of all nonprofit hospital 
which operate on a nonprofit basis for service to their community 
and which do not attempt to build up large reserves or profits. 

For many years, we have been hearing rumors of new Hill-Burton 
hospitals that have closed. We have had extreme difficulty tracing 
these rumors to learn the facts. Usually these hospitals have not bee: 
Hill-Burton institutions at all, but ordinary hospitals with too ordi 
nary financial difficulty. We have verified that less than a half dozer 
of the nearly 1,200 Hill-Burton hospitals have been closed or 
danger of closing. We have been enbouraged to note that all but lo 


PZ 
of these have been able to get support from then community to reopel 
ane carry on with community support. 
It is our belief, Mr. Chairman, that— 
(1) The Hill-Burton program is popular with the general p 
and should be continued because we still need more hospitals. 
(2) That it has been well-administered at the Federal level | 
Public Health Service and by the State agencies In every state. 
(3) That it has had a wide measure of community participation. 
(4) That the standard of hospital architecture has been improved 
| would like to say here there Is ho type OT a hi ture 
plex as hospital architecture because of the n 
to be performed in hospitals. 
(5) That it has made a oreat contriputl 
‘are. 
(6) That it has placed the burden of hospital support on the cor 
munities, where it belongs. rather than tending to Federal control. 
Tt 


For the reasons i gave you in tl e begin) Ing—that continuity 


* 7 


stability are essential if his program is to be a continu win lucem«e 
to ce mumunity participation in hospital construction and that of all of 
the Federal programs mn which Federal funds are sed for hosp tal 
construction the Hill-Burton program alone requires overall 
planning—this program should continue without curtailment bel 
the figure that has been commonly expected by conmuniti 
preliminary planning. 

eventy-five mill 


] 


on dollars is not adequat 
meet the needs of our Nation for more ho 


30739—53 68 
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of this program below that figure may seriously damage one of the 
most successful and worthwhile and popular programs we have seen 
in the hospital field. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF CRITICISM OF PROGRAM 


Senator Hitz, That is a splendid statement. Let me ask you on 
question: You spoke about certain rumors, and rumored criticisms, 
There has been some rumored criticism about the cost of these 
hospitals, 

Has the cost of these hospitals been excessive in terms of othe: 
buildings being constructed and other hospitals constructed outsid 
this program ? 

Mr. Wuirenaty. As as a matter of fact, Senator, it has been our 
observation that the cost of Hill-Burton hospitals has been as a rule 
substantially in line with the cost of hospitals built outside of Federal 
funds and subsantially lower than the cost of hospitals built with 
total Federal funds. 

There has been some misunderstanding on that point, though. Too 
often we measure the cost of hospitals in terms of hospital beds and 
that is not an accurate criterion. It is not hospital beds we are pro 
viding but hospital services and in a great many cases Hill-Burton 
funds have been allocated to help existing hospitals improve the serv 
ices they have. Such things as replacements of obsolete boilers or 
obsolete laundry facilities or a powerplant or adding a new wing with 
additional central facilities and building those central facilities so 
that the hospital may later be expanded as the population increases 
and greater need comes long. 

So, too often there have been criticisms of a situation where funds 
have been allocated to improve hospital services, adding a very small 
number of beds but improving the services of all the beds. 

Senator Hut. Then you have in a number of instances what you 
might call a combined project of a local public health center housed 
in the same building with your hospital; is that not true? 

Mr. WuirenaLn, Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiww. Of course that kind of case—it is very unfair in that 
instance and not at all justified to charge the whole cost of that build 
ing which serves preventive medicine as well as curative medicine to 
the number of beds for curative medicine in that hospital, isn’t that 
true? 

Mr. Wuitenaun. Yes, sir. There have been some projects in which 
there have been no beds added but the services of that particular 
facility have been greatly increased. 

Senator Hitt. That would apply, too, where you have used some of 
these funds to build a nurses’ home? 

Mr. Wuirenat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Isn't it true that a good amount of these funds have 
gone to universities and medical centers which are so important in 
training personnel, doctors, nurses, technicians, and experts of all 
kinds: 1s that not true ? 

Mr. Wurrenat.. Yes, sir. 
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PREFERENCE TO RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Senator Hix. Do you recall that under the act a preference is given 
to rural and small communities ? 

Mr. Wuirenay. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. From your examination of this program hasn’t that 
provision been carried out? 

Mr. Wuirenaty. Very well, Senator. The act says that emphasis 
should be placed on fac ‘ilities serving rural areas and there has been 
attention paid to the service of rural area 

As a matter of fact, it has been our direct observation that many of 
the hospitals have been built in communities that never had hospital 
care before. 

Senator Hii. That is true in many cases, isn’t that so? 

Mr. Wurrenaty. Yes, indeed. The largest number of projects are 
comparatively small. 

Senator Hi. And by building these hospitals not only do you 
provide hospital facilities for communities that never had them before, 
but the building of the hospital insures that there will be a doctor in 
that comunity and medical care? 

Mr. Wurrenauu. That is true. 

Senator Hiv. More and more young doctors graduating from medi- 
cal schools do not wish to go into a community unless there is a hospital 
there; isn’t that true? 

Mr. Wuitenaty. That is very true. 

Senator Hitz. Because without the hospital the doctor does not 
have the tools to do his work. 

Mr. WuiteHatyt. Modern medicine requires hospital facilities. 

Senator Hix. Hasn’t the building of these hospitals not only 
brought to small and rural communities the fac ilities of the hospital 
but also the doctors needed by those communities ? 

Mr. Wuirenaty. And even further than that, Senator, and what 
you say is very true, but even further than that these new hospitals 
have actually improved the quality of hospital care. 

Senator Hitx. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Whitehall. 

You have made an excellent contribution to the record. 

Senator Malone, we are very happy to see you here. We are glad 
that we could have your statement, and we will have your statement 
right now. 

VeTerRANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Matonr. I appreciate your breaking into your routine for 
me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, you have studied the Veterans’ Employment Service 
and its operation. I am not familiar with the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service throughout the Nation. I do know the importance of 
the Veterans’ Employment Service in my own area, and, of course, 
I am generally familiar with its operation in the 11 Western States. 
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THE 





FUTURE 





OF WOUNDED VETERANS 


I want to speak at the moment of the importance of the Servic: 
over the next 3 or 4 or 5 years; we do not know how long the Korea 
war will last; we do not know whether we are headed for another war, 

what is going tohappen. But if the war continues, of course, ther 
would be top employment over the country and every able-bodied 
man who was not in the Army, would have a job and no employ 
ment service of any kind would be necessary. 

People of the proper age would all be in the Army if we got into 
a regular, all-out declared war; but we still hope that can be prevented. 

Now, for a gor od many years we have had the WPA; we have had 

» World Wars, and especially since World War II started in 1941 

e ‘have had pressure to secure men for employment. 

[n other words, there has not been enough men for the employment 
i many cases. But I want to point out that sometime this pressure 
will vanish. We hope the time has arrived. I have every reason to 
believe it has, if we handle the Korea situation properly. 





N ( 








WORRLED 





ABOUT ABLE 





BODIED MEN 





The people that have trouble getting jobs are not able-bodied peop le 
like you and I. We do not have any trouble. “Ti is only a sasha 
of the kind of a job we get. That is all. But the crippled or sick 
veteran must have the help and attention of his fellow veterans. 

Senator Hui. May | interrupt ¢ Sometimes we do have trouble 
getting our jobs. 

Senator Martone. I stand corrected. 

Senator Tuyr. I was just going to suggest we go off the record 
because I was deeply concerned last fall. 

Senator Marone. I stand corrected to the extent that sometimes 
we have trouble getting the job we want. But that is all another 
story. 





THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 





EXPERIENCE IN 





VETERANS 





WORK 




















I have been through this thing for 35 years. I returned in 1919 
from France like a lot of the boys and there were no hospitals in 
the country, there was no organization, there was no payment from 
the Government in heu of an arm or leg or a lung lost in the War 
Service. 

I remember, as long as we are discussing it that I was one of the 
first men back from France in 1919. At that time I established an 
cpgnnentong office in Reno and as the veterans returned and wanted a 
job, many of them wounded or sick, they were told to go up and see 
M: oS ie and he will take care of you, and to the extent of my finances I 
lid, but we had to establish their rights to hospits alization and bene 
its—and, if able, to a job. 

I paid a lot of attention to veterans’ organizations over the years, 
served in every office in the American Legion, and have been a member 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars for 30 years, for one reason, and that 
was to help establish veterans’ organizations that could bring to the 
attention of Congress and to the President, in some forcible method 
and manner, the necessity of having beds in hospitals, the necessity 
of having some kind of employment service, the necessity of having 
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some kind of compensation on a basis of disability to make up for 
the loss of an arm or an eye or a leg or lung. 

I have never investigated the Veterans’ Bureau. I am only in- 
terested in the definite policy that when a veteran is sick and unable 
to care for himself even though his disability was only 10 percent, 
he would have somebody in an official capacity to direct him to the 
right place—to a hospital if he is sick or disabled, r help him get a 
job if et be found for him. 

In 193 My was the one who went before the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs in hs House and presented briefs for a hospital in Nevada. 

Mrs. Rogers was chairman of the Veterans’ Committee ms nm, and 
she is again chairman of the same committee. The American Legio1 
and other organizations appeared with me at that time and a ‘eapltal 
was allocated to Reno. Originally it was for 26 beds. Now it has 
crown to 166 beds. 


VI rERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVIC! 


We established a veterans’ employment service. 

It is now a matter of administration and that is why we have chair- 
men ot Appropriations Committees, Chairmen of Interior and Insular 
Affairs, Chairmen of all committees to inquire into — efficiency of 
the Government offices. I am chairman of a Minerals, Materials and 
Fuels Economic Committee. 


NOW NOT THE TIME TO CUT VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVIC! 


I point out that now is not the time to cut the Veterans’ Employ 
ment Service. I am referring to my own area exclusively. 

At the moment | nome a letter from the Nevada office; I think I 
handed it to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THyer. ~ gave it to me, and I have it on my desk. 

Senator Martone. It said they have had notice from Washingtor 
that they are being cut down to a skeleton organization. That they 
will have only one man instead of two. 

One of our men, Tom Miller, has been supervisor of several Western 
States; the other man, John Lindsay, has been handling the office work 
for the State of Nevada and acting as assistant. 

Tom Miller has done a good job. John Lindsay has done a 
job. 

My State of Nevada is 600 miles long and 400 miles wide, with fron 
twenty to twenty five thousand veterans. The boys are coming back 
from Korea now. People do not realize what these DOVS are ub 
agaist. 


THE BANDS ARE OUT WHEN YOU LEAVE BUT NOT WHEN YOU COME BACK 


Those boys are fighting in the wintertime and in the summertime— 
and the fact that they have no objective does not keep them from get- 
ting killed, wounded, and sick. 

These boys are coming back hurt, crippled, sick, mixed up mentally, 
and many of them unable to make a place for themselves. Mr, Chair 
man, as long as we are throwing six or seven billion dollars ng! 
Europe every year, it is the wrong time to cut down on a Veterans’ 
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Employment Office. Every veteran in Nevada knows when he comes 
back he will get some rehabilitation assistance. 

The bands are out for the boys when they leave to go to war; when 
they are leaving everything is fine. 

But when you come back and somebody else has your job and you 
are sick or mentally upset or your wife has divorced you or you hav 
a couple of babies to feed, you need the help of the V eterans’ Employ 
ment Service and the Veterans’ Rehabilitation Service to help you 
dig in again. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


I see by this morning’s paper that we have cut the Veterans’ Bu 
reau appropriation. I am for the veterans’ hospitals and I am not 
for the Army or Navy running the veterans’ hospitals because they 
are only interested in the mater rial—the boys they are training to use 

They are interested in young fellows like you and I were 35 years 
ago. ‘They were interested in me then but they are not interested 
in me now. They are interested in the 18- to 25-year-old boys. The 
veterans’ hospitals are interested in men in the used material—th 
boys who come back wounded and sick. That is what they are in 
terested in. 

If there is anything wrone in the administration of the hospitals, 
shake up the personnel. 

But I am for those independent veterans’ hospitals. I am for an 
independent employment service for these kids who come back and 
who no one will meet at the train, except their wife and their mother 

They come back disillusioned. 

I want to say to you that it is the wrong time to cut the Veterans’ 
Employment and Rehabilitation Services. 


DO NOT PENALIZE THE MEN WHO HAVE BEEN DOING THE FIGHTING 


I am for economy, but let’s not start economizing on the veterans 
who are doing the fighting. Do not start in Nev ‘ada and cut out the 
only office you have. 

hey do not have an office like you have in your State—I do not 
know how many you employ in each of your States, but there is just 
a handful in this little office in Reno and they cover 450 miles south 
to Las Vegas. You have the Las Vegas area with 45,000 people. 
You have Ely , location of the biggest copper pit in the world, 300 miles 
southeast, and Elko, 300 miles northeast from Reno. We are not 
talking about a town in Ohio where 50 miles square would be the 
outside influence of the office. These people do not now have enough 
money to cover the 110,000 square miles of the Nevada area 

You have to have somebody whose job it is to know where the work 
is and where the veteran can find him. 

The American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
other veterans’ organizations are doing the best they can but they 
need help to do the job. 

I do not want to see the personnel in Reno cut now with the Korean 
veterans coming back. If we had 5 or 6 men it would be all right 
to take away 1 but we only have 2. 
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Senator Ture. The letter you gave me said the one person had 
received notice he would be terminated. 
Senator Matone. Yes, sir. 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyr. I look at the record. The original estimate of 1954 
was $1,100,000 and the revised estimate for 1954 was $908,100, a re- 
vised change of 18 positions. 

In other words, there would be a reduction of 18 positions through- 
out that entire division of which this $908,100 would be appropriated 
ror. 

Senator Martone. This includes the entire United States? 

Senator Ture. Yes; this includes the entire United States, admin- 
istratively, supervisionary, and those in the field doing the replace- 
ment Work. 

Senator Matone. That is right. 

Senator Turse. We have have had hearings on the question and we 
have been given some reports relative to that personnel. However, we 
have not yet concluded our complete study of it. When I received 
your letter from the man out in Nevada, that of course raised another 
question and we will endeavor to get all the facts possible. 

I think a reduction can be made there without jeopardizing the 
services rendered the veteran that is looking for a job and must be 
given assistance to find a suitable job and a job that will provide for 
his security and the security of his family. 

I am for it 100 percent and shall do my utmost. But if we can 
find a way of reducing the cost and not jeopardizing the service then 
lam going to be trying to reduce the cost. 

Senator Martone. I would be for that if you cut without impairing 
the work. 

Senator Ture. I am looking into the question that was raised by 
the man from Nevada that had written to you. We will see what 
we can learn about that. 

Senator Martone. I only want to make this point. It is similar to 
the situation when we used to reduce the customs service of the Internal 
Revenue office and then they fire the men who were collecting the 
customs. 

They do not fire somebody up here that has grown broader across 
the back than he is across the shoulders because nobody would notice 
he was gone. ‘They would fire the fieldman where the service is en- 
dangered. I know something about the State of Nevada, I was State 
engineer of my State. I have been in the engineering business beyond 
the Rockies for 30 years, and I know the country. You might cover 
50 or 100 miles to eat breakfast; it’s a big country. 

Senator Younc. We have one man at the Bismarck, N. Dak.. office 
for the whole western two-thirds of the State and they have been 
trying to get him out of there. 

Senator Martone. It does not make sense. 


TRAVELING SUPERVISORS 


Senator Tuyr. Senator Malone, I have raised the question of these 
supervisors in that division; you have these roving supervisors that 
may leave St. Louis or may leave some other place and travel across 
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3 or 4 States incurring a terriflic travel expense and then go out a 
have a cup of coffee and eat a sandwich and pass the time of day a 
start off across the country through another State. 

Senator Matone. I am for you—just so you do not injure thi 
service. 

Senator Ture. I do not think that man, at least from the study | 
have made of the question, I do not think that man is placing anyoi 
really on the job, earning a living for his family and for himself 
That is one question Tam looking into. 

Senator Matone. You are right. Leave the service alone that 
functioning. 

If you have one man taking care of the western half of Nort 
Dakota I would leave him there. 

You know if we ever really talk about saving money you will 
me right with you, but you are not going to find me with anybody w 
is for sending $6 billion to Europe and then for cutting down the 
employment and rehabilitation service for crippled veterans—and 
veterans out of work. 

Senator Tuyr. The man that you are concerned about because he 
wrote to you, that is the person who is assigned specifically to the 
State of Nevada? 

Senator Martone. Yes—the Nevada organization—it is at a mini 
mum now. 

Senator Ture. And doing the placement work there. He is not 
the district man stationed at Reno, Nev., that travels not only in Colo 
rado, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming, carries California and Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, and New Mexico. Now that man involves a terrifi 
amount of expense as he travels clear across all of these States in h 
supervisional work. 

That is the type of a service to which I referred. The man right 
in the State working with the veterans every day in placement, that is 
the man that you are concerned with because he has been notified 
that his services would be terminated. 

Senator Martone. The regional man also assists in serving the State 
of Nevada. 

Senator Ture. If you cut it down you will add to the number. 

Senator Martone. We have only 2 men. Two men are not too much 
for 1 State, with 1 of them giving supervisory service over several 
western States. I agree with my friend, Senator Young. Whenever 
you get down to 1 and 2 men over a big area you cannot reduce the 
number without impairing the necessary service. 

Someone must visit the smaller places in the State of Nevada. If 
vou are a crippled veteran, and they are coming home in large num 
bers every day, you must find somebody in the office other than a secre- 
tary who may say, “I will take your name and address and we will get 
in touch with you.” 

You must have a man there who understands what he is doing. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the letter from Mr. John Lindsay—in 
part—be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 
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RENO, Nev., May 14, 1953 
GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR “MOLLY”: 
<«< * x cK * 
fom Miller was advised over long-distance telephone from Washington today 
that due to a reduction in the appropriation for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, Department of Labor, I am to lose my position on and after June 24 
* * * * 4 * » 
This reduction in force in the Veterans’ Employment Service, I feel, is uncalled 
for, aS we have been very busy with our program due to the Korean veterans 
returning—most of whom are very young and have no civilian qualifications 
rhere is a big job to be done, and this reduction in force makes it impossible 
continue the program that was called for and provided for in the GI bill of 1944, 
under which the Veterans’ Employment Service was reactivated 
Sincerely yours, 


to 


JOHN M. LINDSAY, 
presentative for Nevada 


> 


Veterans’ Employment Re 


Il am speaking for Nevada, where I am familiar with the service 
needed. Do not cut the service so it will not function. 

Senator Younc. You might as well abolish the whole prog: 

Senator Matonr. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you very much. ‘The next person we have 
is Dr. Francis H. Horn. executive secretary of the Association fo. 
Higher Education on funds for the Office of Education, 


Unirep States Orrice or Epucarion 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS H. HORN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
ASSOCIATION FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Horn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, | am 
Francis H. Horn, executive secretary of the Association for Higher 
Education which is an affiliate of the National Education Association 
of the United States, a voluntary organization of over 500,000 teachers 
and school administrators. 

In this statement I should like to present some reasons why the 
organized teaching profession as represented in the NEA hopes that 
the Congress will give the United States Office of Education the funds 
necessary for it to provide adequate research and leadership in 
education at the level of the Federal Government. 


EXCERPT FROM NEA RESOLUTION 


I should like, first of all, to quote the brief statement from the plat 
form of the NEA which is a continuing statement of principles and 
policies adopted by the association. In our platform the NEA ad 
vocates that “funds appropriated to the Office of Education be aug 
mented to make its efforts increasingly effective.” 

I should like to remind you that this is not a resolution which we 
just passed last year or last month; it is a part of our platform which 
we regard as a more or less permanent policy for the NEA. 

The NEA has for many years worked closely with the Office of 
Education since we are both concerned with promoting the welfare of 
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American children, of American teachers, of American education 
general. 

In a sense, we have grown up together in this field since the NEA 
was founded in 1857 and the Office of Education was established by 
Congress in 1867. Apart from these reasons for sentiment, we are 
concerned at the recent trend of cutting back the appropriations for 
the Office of Education or requiring the Office to establish new pro- 
grams without providing additional funds for this purpose. It is be 
rause we believe that there is a need for more national leadership to 
cope with major national problems in education and I will name a few 
of these for you later on, that the association has asked me to repre- 
sent it before this committee. 

I should like to discuss briefly the Office of Education in the per 
spective of other Federal programs of an educational nature, since 
I believe the committee will be interested to know how small a part the 
Office plays in the educational activities of the Federal Government. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


The Hoover Commission reports on Federal activities in the welfare 
field aroused suflicient interest in some of the Members of the Congress 
for them to request the Legislative Reference Service in the Library of 
Congress to prepare a more detailed study of Federal funds for pro 
grams of an educational nature. This study was prepared by Charles 
A. Quattlebaum, of the Legislative Reference Service, and submitted 
to Representative Graham A. Barden who was chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor during the 82d Congress. The 
title of the report published in 1951 is “Federal Educational Activi- 
ties and Educational Issues Before Congress” (H. Doc. 423, 82d 
Cong.). 

In it Mr. Quattlebaum reported that during 1949-50 there were 275 
activities of an educational nature carried on by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Of these programs there were 255 for which appropriations 
could be separated out from the funds passed by Congress for other 
purposes. About 30 of these programs accounted for 90 percent of 
the Federal funds expended for educational purposes. 


QUATTLEBAUM STUDY 


The committee may also be interested to know that the Office of 
Education has attempted to keep the Quattlebaum study up to date 
for the years 1950-51 and 1951-52. These figures are published in the 
Office of Education Bulletin 1952, No, 12, entitled “Federal Funds for 
Education, 1950-51 and 1951-52,” by Clayton D. Hutchins and Albert 
R. Munse. 

On page 3 of this bulletin are listed 44 of the most important of 
the 275 educational activities of the Federal Government. They are 
scattered among a dozen or more different departments and agencies 
of the Government and the most interesting thing is that of these 
44 programs only 5 are administered by the Office of Education. 

In terms of money, what does this mean? Mr. Quattlebaum in 
his study of Federal educational activities reported that in 1949-50 
the Federal Government spent $3.6 billion for educational programs 
of which about 80 percent was spent by the Veterans’ Administration 
for education under the GI bill of 1944 (Public Law 346, 78th Cong.) 
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The Office of Education study of Federal funds reports that in 
1950-51 this expenditure had dropped to $2.6 billion, largely because 
of the fact that there were fewer veterans enrolling in schools under 
the GI bill. 

In 1949-50 as I have just said the Federal Government spent $3.6 
billion for educational programs of one sort or another. Besides the 
80 percent that the Veterans’ Administration spent, there was another 
7 percent spent in the Department of Defense, 5 percent in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and varying amounts of less than 1 percent in 
other agencies of the Government. 

The United States Office of Education, which by act of Congress 
is Officially charged with the responsibility of promoting the cause of 
education, spent less than 1 percent of the $3.6 billion expended by 
the Federal Government on educational programs in 1949-50. 
Strictly speaking, I should not even say that the Office spent the $35 
million which was appropriated for it in 1949-50. It would be more 
correct to say that the Office handled less than 1 percent of all the 
Federal funds for education in that year, because most of the money 
that is appropriated for the Office of Education is used for grants-in- 
aid to the States and to land-grant colleges. 


DEFENSE-CONNECTED PROGRAM 


Since late 1950 the Office of Education has operated a defense-con- 
nected program of assistance to school districts where there has been 
a sudden increase of schoolchildren owing to Federal activities. 
This is the program authorized by Public Law 815 and Public Law 
874, 8ist Congress. 

By June 30, 1953, the Office of Education will have disbursed 
school districts all over the Nation some $480 million since the time 
the program began in 1950. This money has gone for the construc- 
tion and maintenance and operation of schools in federally affected 
areas. However, this is a special program, and the Quattlebaum 
study reported on the regular expenditures of the Office of Education 
which, as I have said, were only 1 percent of the roughly $3.6 billion 
which the Federal Government during 1949-50 spent for programs 
that could be identified by the Bureau of the Budget as “educational.” 

It might be interesting for the committee to know what some of 
these programs were and I am not condemning them as such. In fact, 
many of these educational programs are both necessary and useful 
Federal activities such as the school-lunch programs or veterans edu- 
cation, or armed services educational programs. The point I am 
trying to get across is that the bulk of the Federal expenditure for 
education is not located in the Office of Education and that there are 
other places in the Federal Government than the Office of Education 
to look for economies in expenditures for educational programs. 


VA EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION 


For example, in 1950-51 the Veterans’ Administration was still 
spending 80 percent of all Federal funds for education. Here is a 
major educational activity in the hands of a noneducational agency 
over whose relationships with the State departments of education and 
local school systems and with institutions of higher learning the 
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Office of Education has little if any effective control in spite of th 
language written into Public Law 550. 

Now the committee may wonder what this has to do with the ap 
propriations for the Office of Education. The answer is that we of 
the teaching profession are just as much interested in economy as the 
members of the Appropriations Committee are. Teachers pay taxes 
just like everybody else. It seems to me that somewhere in the 99 
percent of Federal funds for education which are spent outside of 
the Office of Education by Federal agencies there must be ample roon 
for economy which would save us all plenty of money. 

The United States Office of Education is primarily a service agency) 
and it has for several years operated on what might be called a shoe 
string budget. ‘True, since 1950, it has had more money appropriated 
to it. But this money has all been used for assistance to federally 
affected area, that is, for a program of an emergency nature. Mean 
while, such services, as the Office of Education does render to Ameri 
can schools, have suffered. Let me explain what I mean. 





TOTAL PERMANENT POSITIONS 
During the fiscal year 1953, the Office of Education has listed 444 
permanent positions in its estimate of expenditures, However, 136 
of these positions were for administration of school assistance to 
federally affected areas, an emergency program. Subtracting these 
from the total of 444 positions leaves 308 positions for the regular pro 
grams of the office. Going back to fiscal year 1951, we find that the 
Office listed 393 permanent positions of which 60 were located in the 
school-assistance program that was just getting under way. 

Once more, a simple substraction leaves 333 positions for the regu- 
lar program that the Office carried during fiscal 1951. The conclu 
sion is hard to avoid that the emergency program of the Office has 
been increased at the expense of the traditional research and con- 
sultative functions the Office is supposed to carry on by congressional 
mandate. 

I can name specific services which have been eliminated as a result 
of necessary economies practiced since fiscal 1951, either by cutting 
out the jobs altogether or by leaving the position unfilled for months 
at a time in order to save funds. I speak from experience in dealing 
with the oflice where I have been unable to get needed information 
on guidance because the guidance section was practically eliminated 
in 1952 for lack of funds. 


CONSULTATION WITH SPECIALISTS ON JUNIOR COLLEGES 


























Similarly, I have been unable to consult with any specialist on 
junior colleges, an important area of higher education, because the 
junior college specialist was transferred to other work and the vacancy 
left unfilled. In fact, we of higher education have a special grievance 
in that the Division of Higher Education in the Office of Education 
has been so understaffed as to make it difficult to get the type of con- 
sultative service we used to get even a year or soago. In that Division 
there is no specialist for the physical sciences, although there used 
tobe one. The specialist for teacher education, a cruc ially important 
field, is acting as Director of the Division because there is a long 
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infilled vacancy there. This means that his own specialty has to be 
neglected for administrative duties. 

In other parts of the Office of Education similar situations obtain. 
I will name only one other, the field of adult education. 

At a time when adult education is being more and more used as a 
means ot reclaiming and retraining skilled manpower that night 
otherwise be wasted, the Office of Education has no specialist to 
advise State and local school systems on the problems that arise in 
this field. They had one but he left and his position is unfilled to save 
money. 

Members of the committee, the schools of America look to the 
Office of Edveation for service of the same type that the farmers of 
America expect from the Department of Agriculture and businessme 
expect from the Department of Commerce. 

I would like to list for you a few problems that we would like to 
<ee studied by the Office of Education. 


TEACHER SILORTAGI 


One: The teacher short :.ge. President Eisenhower expressed gray 


concern over the lack of qualified teachers in our elementary and 
secondary schools. The Office of Education was fortunate enough 
to get $8 million from Congress to make a 3-year national study of 
the school-building shortage, but as yet it has not gotten any money 
tomakea study nationally of the teacher shortage. 


EDUCATION TO CHILDREN OF MIGRATORY WORKERS 


Another thing, little is being done to give education to children 
of migratory workers. It is a problem that crosses State boundaries 
and it is one that should be handled by the Federal Government 
working through the States. Yet no funds have been appropriated 
to the Office ot Education to clo tl © necessary research which would 
underlie such a program. 

We understand the Congress would like to reduce the amount of 
Federal grants-in-aid going to States for all purposes includi: 
education. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL COMMISSION 


It is also our understanding that as soon as the Taft-Hendrickson 
pill (S. 1514) is passed by the Congress the President will establish 
a National Commission on Intergovernmental Relations to study all 
forms of grants-in-aid and the relationship between Federal, State. 
and local-tax structures. We think this is an important study but 
we urge Congress to put off reductions in grants-in-aid for vocational 
education and land-grant colleges until this National Commission 
has had a chance to study the question and evolve a policy for the 
Federal Government in this field. 

Asa representative of one of the largest professional organizations 
in the world, of which I am a life member, I thank the committee fo1 
the opportunity it has given me to speak for the association. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you. You have made a fine statement. As we 
know, President Eisenhower made a very earnest address on Tuesday 
evening and I thought a very timely one. 
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On that same day I think the National Manpower Council appointed 
by him when he was president of Columbia University the work of 
which was done at the graduate school of Columbia University made 
its report. Have you examined that report ¢ 

Mr. Horn. I have it but have not examined it. 

Senator Hutz. I wondered, after you had a chance to examine that 
report, whether I might pick out from that report certain main parts 
which I think will dovetail with the excellent statement you have 
made this morning and have that printed along with the statement you 
have made this morning. 

Senator Tuysr. That will be done. 

Senator Hiri. I think that the National Manpower Council report 
is the latest and most immediate word on this problem that you so 
well presented here this morning. 

Mr. Horn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Tuye. Thank you. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


[Excerpts from A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower by National Manpower 
Council, Columbia University Press, New York 1953] 


GUIDES FOR ACTION 


There is no easy way to insure that the United States will have adequate 
resources of scientific and professional manpower to meet its needs. Neither 
reliance upon a single course of action, nor the pursuit of uncoordinated policies 
is sufficient. Nothing short of a determined, cooperative effort involving Gov- 
ernment, industry, the educational institutions, and professional and other groups 
will attain this goal. 

Supported by an informed public opinion, such a cooperative effort can provide 
the Nation with the scientific and professional manpower it requires through 
the achievement of five broad and related objectives. These are: 

To develop more reliable knowledge about our human resources ; 

To strengthen the institutions which educate and train our scientists and 
professionals ; 

To maintain a continuous, large flow of students through our colleges and 
universities ; 

To expand the opportunities for capable young persons to secure a higher 
education ; 

To improve the utilization of the available supply of seientific and profes- 
sional personnel, page 20. 


EXPANDING THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR EDUCATION 


In recent years the United States has been spending less than 1 percent of 
its national income on higher education. We spend about 2 percent of our 
national income on elementary and high-school education. In contrast, we spend 
more than 4 percent on recreation. The Nation has the economic resources and 
the reserves of intellectually capable young men and women to increase its 
college-educated population and thereby to provide for an expansion of its 
scientific and professional manpower. We have the need and the means, but we 
must develop the understanding and the will to attack the problem. 

To encourage more able young men and women who do not now undertake 
advanced education and training to do so will require the accomplishment of 
at Jeast the following four objectives: 

Increased opportunities for and marked improvement in the quality of 
elementary and secondary schooling so as to eliminate gross educational 
deficiencies here they now exist; 

The reduction of financial barriers which currently prevent able persons 
from attending college and pursuing postgraduate work ; 

The determination of the constructive measures that must be taken to insure 
that a larger percentage of able college students graduate from college; 

The creation of a more favorable climate of opinion for intellectual work 
and the reward of intellectual achievement. 
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These goals will not be quickly attained, but they can be realized if the Nation 
has the will to do so. The work of many local and State groups and such 
national organizations as the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools has helped to impress upon the country that it has not matched its pro 
fessed belief in education with deeds, pages 25—26. 

The identification of a shortage of teachers presents still a different problem. 
It is generally agreed that there is a nationwide shortage of elementary school 
teachers. Yet, even though teachers are salaried employees, this shortage is not 
manifested by a large number of unfilled jobs. Very few classrooms have been 
closed because a teacher is unavailable. When a teacher with the desired 
qualifications is not available, someone with lesser qualifications is hired. Thus, 
| shortage of teachers is manifested by the inability of schools to secure teachers 
who meet established qualifications, page 145. 

Attitudes toward education and the community's ability to support its schools 
are also important determenants of teacher demand. Community support is 
reflected by the level of appropriations for salaries, transportation, buildings, 
and facilities, and other educational costs. If a community does not provide 
enough teachers or classrooms, the number of pupils per teacher rises and teachers 
may even work double sessions. Thus, what would otherwise have been a demand 
for 2 teachers miay become a demand for 1 teacher with twice as many pupils. 
Even though State and Federal educational contributions have more than 
doubled since the depression, over half of all school revenues were still derived 
from relatively inflexible local property taxes in 1950. For this reason, school 
budgets frequently fall behind increasing enrollments even in prosperous com 
munities. In the high schools, prolonged poor support may reduce the quality 
of the schools so severely that many students leave prematurely, thus reducing 
the demand for teachers, page 204. 

In light of the impact of increased enrollment on demand, and of economic 
conditions on supply, it is perhaps surprising that the shortage of teachers is 
no greater than it is. This, however, is no reason for complacency. Every 
community can get enough teachers by compromising its standards of quality 
‘he crucial question, therefore, always concerns quality rather than quantity 
From this viewpoint, there are indications of basic deficiencies. Inadequate 
salaries in periods of high employment and very slight chances of earning a 
large income at any time deter bright students from entering the profession 
Most Americans appear unwilling to sacrifice good salaries in prosperous periods 
for a job which offers security in bad times. Men, especially, are discouraged 
from entering a career which requires college training but offers little chance for 
earnings possible in other professions and in business. In 1870, two-fifths of the 
teachers were men, but since 1910, men have been about one-fifth of the teachers 
lhe predominance of women, who frequently do not regard teaching as a career, 
aggravates the problem of high turnover in the profession. The predominance 

less able students in teachers’ colleges and among education majors in other 
colleges makes it difficult to maintain high standards in elementary school 

raining. In turn, low standards attract poor students and add to the unwilling- 
ness of bright students to prepare for elementary school teaching. In the light 
of these circumstances some of the improvement in the quality of elementary 
schoolteachers which is implied by increases in their formal preparation and in 
certification requirements must be discounted, page 215 

There is also a trend toward greater State and Federal aid for local school 
systems, which reduces the inflexibility of school budgets based on local taxes 
One of the major causes of teacher shortages may be reduced if this aid can 
be used to raise teachers’ salaries. It is equally important to make salaries 
more responsive to changing economic conditions and to provide a higher ceil 
hg on earnings as well as higher average earnings. If a better salary structure 
induces more men to become teachers, personnel turnover will be reduced. Turn 
over is also dependent, however, on other aspects of the teacher's job. So far, 
educational administrators have shown little interest in discovering and attack 
ing the circumstances which are responsible for the loss of at least 10 percent 
of the Nation’s experienced teachers each year, page 217. 

The most important, single governmental step in connection with the training 
of scientific and professional personnel was the Morrill Act of 1862, which laid 
the basis for the country’s extensive State college and university system. This 
measure provided for grants of public land or land-scrip to the States for the 
support of “at least one college where the leading object shall be, without ex- 
cluding other scientific and cultural studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and the mechanic 
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arts * to promote the liberal and practical education of the industri 

classes.” The State universities and land-grant colleges have provided low 
cost education, have contributed to the supply of specialized manpower, and 
lave stimulated by their example the development of other scientific, techn 

wzical, and graduate schools, page 248. 

A democratic society promises each individual the opportunity to develop h 
potentialities as fully as he can in accordance with his own desires. It is con 
mitted, furthermore, to enlarging the individual's freedom in the choice of fiel 
of study, career, and employment. Consequently, when an increase in the supply 
of certain groups of scientific or professional personnel becomes desirable ; 
necessary, a free society can bring it about only by creating favorable cond 
tions. It can, for example, make the teaching profession more attractive both 
in terms of earnings and prestige: it can reduce the costs of training to th 
individual through free tuition or scholarships; it can expand training facilities 
But it may not order young men and women to prepare for teaching careers no 
to remain in the profession after they have become qualified to teach, page 
255-256. 

The next person will be Mr. J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel for the 
National Grange on vocational education. 

D>. Sanders, we are happy to see you again, sin 


Vocational Epucation ror AGRICULTURE 


STATEMENT OF J. T SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
NATIONAL GRANGE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Sanpers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly feel I am 
wmong friends here, 

Senator Youne. You are. 

Mr. Sanpers. George Washington, in his Farewell Address, made 
a strong plea for national appropriations to p rte cng improved agrl 
culture and described such expenditures as “cheap instruments of 
mumense national benefits.” 

Despite this early vigorous support by the Father of our Country. 
and the fact that agriculture was and is our greatest natural resource. 
very little was done by way of national support of agriculture until 
ihe historic year of 1862 when the United States Department of Agri 
culture, the State land-grant college system under the Morrill Act 
rnd the Homestead Act establishing in this country for the first time 

‘gal recognition of the family farm, were all passed under Lincoh 


EXPANSION OF AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


The prior decade has seen a great expansion of independent agricul 
tural societies, an expansion from 300 to over 1,000, 
Out of this same decade and a half of great awakening in agricul 
(ure the National Grange was born, almost simultaneously with the 
Department in 1867. No wiser thing was done to lay the foundation 
for present-day greatness of our Nation than these series of events in 
the sixties which laid the foundation of mpdern American agriculture. 
Both George Washington and the immortal Lincoln used practically 
the same words in describing national expenditures for agricultur: al 
advancement as the “wisest expenditures the Nation could “make.” 
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No dollars this Nation has ever spent, I am certain, have brought to 
all its citizens, both urban and rural, as handsome returns as have 
Federal expenditures to advance agriculture. 

It is the narrowest of viewpoints and a gr‘evous error to think that 
expenditures for agriculture and agricultural education go solely to 
benefit rural folks. There are now 5.5 million separate farm-business 
units in the country. On an average, these units operate with the 
highest percentage of fixed cost of any type business—around 75 per 
cent of farm expenses being fixed, expenses which cannot be reduced 
when 2 depression hits. Nonagricultural businesses, on an average, 
operate with only 25 percent fixed costs, and can, and do restrict out 
put when depression hits. 

Agriculture, on the other hand, is so competitive, so persistently a 
full-output industry that it runs full speed through good and bad 
times alike. With such a nature any improvement in agriculture 
immediately reflects itself into a cheaper, better, and steadier supply of 
food, and the farmer as a producer is able to retain only a trace of the 
gain in a very short time after the improved method is started. 
Almost all of its benefits go to farmers in the form of cheape r food, 
and since farmers are now only one-sixth of our population they get 
only one-sixth of the gains from che: aper foods. 

There is another valid reason for Federal aid to agriculture and 
education. Excess births over deaths give farm districts more than 

half million annual surplus of young men and women, all reared 
and educated at the expense of farm income; but these young folks 
are donated by the farms to the cities almost free of charge. 


SOCLAL-SECURITY COSTS TO FARMERS 


On top of this drain of our choice farm-reared boys and girls, 
there are numerous and complex economic net drains of rural wealth 
to the city without compensatory backflow of urban wealth to the 
country—for example, social security has cost farmers billions of 
dollars in higher prices of goods which farmers buy and which have 
incorporated i in them a social- security assessment as part of costs. 
Yet farmers, as yet, have not benefited a bit by direct social-security 
payments. 

Federal aid to education, especially agricultural education, safe 
guarded by the requirement that there must be no Federal control, 
therefore, rests on the soundest of economic grounds—in that popu 
lation centers benefit far more from improvement in agriculture than 
do farmers, in that the farms of the United States contribute enor 
mously in human resources each year to urban welfare and strength, 
and in that enormous amounts of wealth, originating on farms, gravi- 
tate to the urban centers. 

Thus Federal redistribution of taxes from concentrated industrial 
and urban centers is the only basis for balanced support of certain 
services that are national in scope and in which there is Federal, State, 
and local interest. 

Vocational agriculture is such a service of great National, State, 
and local interest and concern. This, we believe, is the sound basis 
for Federal support of vocational agriculture and home economics. 


80739—53—— 69 
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HOUSE REPORT 


We disagree with what appears to be erroneous and damaging 
reasoning incorporated in the following statement of the Committe: 
on Appropriations of the House in its recent report, page 8, especial] 
as applied to vocational agriculture : 

The committee is in agreement with the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary 
(of Health and Edueation and Welfare) in their belief that this program has 
matured to the point of where its “promotion and further development” should 
gradually be turned over to the States. 

We believe that such reasoning is equally as bad as this reasoning 
one hears on the other hand which would approve getting as much 
Federal assistance as possible. 

It is difficult to understand the basis of this statement in the light 
of the previously listed and discussed sound basis for Federal aid to 
agriculture and agricultural education. 

To follow the line of reasoning quoted, it seems to us is to ignore 
not only the sound economic foundation of Federal aid to education 
but to ignore the national interest and national welfare. To follow 
this advice would be to throw a burden on the States and local districts 
that is clearly a joint Federal, State, and local responsibility and 
burden. 

It is just as valid to claim that the States have no responsibility or 
justification to assist in rural and agricultural education. If the 
States should follow the fallacious reasoning, and were to follow the 
Federal Government in the abandonment of educational aid to rural 
areas, the error would be compounded, indeed, and in years to come 


the entire Nation would pay and pay dearly in less food, higher priced 
food, and in quality of rural folks as well as in quality of that great 
mass of farm-reared folks that will go to the city in the decades to 
come. 


NEEDED STUDY 


What is badly needed in this case, as in many other joint respon 
sibilities, is a detailed study of the complex situations that involve 
joint Federal, State, and local responsibility with the object of formu 
lating sound and equitable proration of the burden between these 
responsibilities. 

When the Budget Bureau recommended a cut of over 30 percent in 
this year’s appropriation for vocational agriculture and home eco 
nomies, it did a thing that we think was a bad mistake. 

Vocational agriculture has been so squeezed in the past several years 
between the pressure for expanded work and new schools on the one 
hand, and rising costs without adequate funds to keep up with these 
costs on the other hand, that it has been impossible to keep this work 
up to anything like the standard it should be kept up to. 


VOCATIONAL TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Salaries of vocational-agriculture teachers in 1951-52 averaged 
$3,956 and salaries of county agents averaged $4,904 or 24 percent 
more than vocational teachers received. Yet the Budget Bureau wisely 
recommended a slight increase in extension funds and at the same 
time, for some mysterious and unexplainable reason, a cut of 30 percent 
in vocational agriculture and home economics. 
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I was connected with Oklahoma A. & M. College for several years 
and asked my personal friend, the State director of vocational educa 
tion, J. P. Perky, to write to me and let me know what these proposed 
cuts to vocational agriculture and home economics meant to my home 
state. 

EFFECT OF PROPOSED REDUCTION 


I would like to make his entire reply a part of the record of these 
hearings if there is no objection. I quote three brief paragraphs at 
this point as follows: 


The proposed cut would mean a reduction in Federdl funds to Oklahoma of 
approximately $49,000 in agriculture, $34,000 in home economics, $53,000 in the 
trade and industrial program, and an increase of approximately $7,500 in distri- 
butive education, based on current allocations. 

These reductions would result in the loss of 35 established departments of 
vocational agriculture in Oklahoma and would make idle as many agriculture 
buildings and farm shops which have cost the local communities $15,000 to $80,000 
each. It would also disrupt the training of 2,730 of our farm people. Likewise, 
the proposed reduction in home economies would result in the loss of 56 de- 
partments, affecting 5,000 or more students. 

This proposed cut seriously raises the question as to whether the Federal Gov 
ernment is interested in providing training for our youth essential to develop 
the job skills necessary to keep this Nation strong. With the combined Federal, 
State, and local efforts to date, less than half of America’s youth have been 
reached by the program of vocational education. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


I emphasize that there is no part of our entire agricultural research 


and educational program that the National Grange thinks more highly 
of than vocational agriculture. 

We know that the request that has been made for Federal vocational 
agriculture assistance is no self-centered request but is one that brings 
its benefits, through cheaper, better, and more dependable food, to 
every person in the land. We know there is no sounder, more justified 
expenditure of the Federal] Government. It is inconceivable that the 
proposed budget cut will be allowed to stand by this committee. 

Our organization arose out of the same fermenting period and 
decade that gave birth to the Department of Agriculture, the land 
grant college system, and the Homestead Act. We take whatever 
pride if any there be in the fact that this great system is like a brother 
to the Grange and we to it. 

The Grange stands firmly for reduction of every Federal expendi 
ture possible and we are proposing in the overall budget for the De 
partment of Agriculture a cut of sizable proportions though we real 
ize that since early 1940 agricultural appropriations have suffered 
much worse than the other nondefense appropriations of the Federal 
Government, 

We note the House committee reports on appropriations for Labor, 
Health, and Education and Welfare, and recommended the $2.5 mil 
lion that have been appropriated for teaching in the colleges of agri 
culture and mechanical arts be discontinued. 

We believe this is an error and the appropriation should be rein- 
stated for two reasons: (1) it amounts to a material part of teaching 
funds as high as 12 percent in some of the smaller colleges; (2) it is 
too late for most States to adjust. to this loss since their State legisla- 
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ture have adjourned and budgets have been made with the expectan 
of these funds being available. 

We hope this committee will report the $2.5 million of funds for this 
justified purpose. 

Senator Ture. If you will send us a copy of that letter we will ha 
it put into the record for you, 

Mr. Sanvers. If | obtain a copy I will send it to the clerk 

Phank you very niael 


STUDY OF POPULATION TREND 

Senator THyr. At a recent banquet of the American Wildlife I 
stitute L sat beside a naturalist and author of New York and he told 
me his study of population trends indicated our current birthrate ex 
ceeded that of India and if it continued we could look forward to a 
increase of 30 million more population and when our populatio: 
approached 200 million people your problem would not be the surplus 
production of farm products but an adequate production to feed that 
population. 

Do you agree with that general summary of the situation ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes; I presume that’s the case. I know that we will 
liave to improve our technique gradually to meet that situation. How 
successful we will be I do not have any idea. 

We might find ourselves resorting to not an improving diet but re 
sorting to more consumptions of more vegetarian diet which would be 
a bad thing for our Nation I think. 

Senator Taye. You emphasized the figures of cost of producing 
food and fiber ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Yes, 

Senator Ture. And the inherent difficulty of farmers suddenly cut 
ting down like industry can adjust itself its output to the available 
market. 


FARMERS’ SHARE OF NATIONAL INCOME 


Isn’t it a fact that there is no large group in our Nation which now 
enjoys as small a proportionate part of the national income—I mean 
working group—as our farmers? 

Mr. Sanvers. That’s true. 

Senator Trye. Isn’t it true that the successful farmer of today 
must buy equipment and he must know all of the scientific elements of 
seed selection, plant food, and so forth, to succeed, to make a profit 
on his operations ? 

Mr. Sanvers. That is the case, Senator, and I think the farmer has 
definitely proved he not only must do that if he makes a profit, but he 
has done that because he has increased his ability to produce physical 
goods 60 percent within the last 12 years per hour of labor. 


INCREASED FOOD PRODUCTION 


In other words, he has actually turned out, and is turning out today, 
60 percent more poundage of food per hour of labor than he did 12 
years ago. 

Senator Ture. Isn’t it a fact our most successful farmers of today 
are recruited from the ranks of 4-H and Future Farmers of America 
who have had the advantage of vocational education ? 
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Mr. Sanvers. There is no question about that. They are also help 
ng their fathers to improve their technique. 

Senator Tuyr. They are teaching their fathers / 

Mr. Sanvers. They certainly are, by demonstration. 

Senator Ture. Isn’t it a fact that if we hope to preserve not 0 
a satisfactory standard of living in this Nation but the funds imental 
principles of American private enterprise and freedom, we must sup 
port the rural areas which have been the least sonbdaiilababadl be alier 
isms and ideologies ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. It is certainly true, and it is also true that there 
nobody that thinks independently for himself any more than a ma 
who operates a farm because he is out by himself and he must th 
independently of the other fellow if he thinks at all. 

Senator Torr. You remember King David made two references to 
the visible evidence of what God’s existence and power meant to him 
He said, “I lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my 
strength.” Again he said in the 61st Psalm, “Lead me to a reck that 
is higher than I.” 

Now our farmers were esteemed by Thomas Jefferson as the back 
bone of the kind of government he wanted to see us have and he urged 
us to maintain the proper balance between agriculture and industry. 


PERCENTAGE OF WORKERS IN AGRICULTURI 


In Jefferson’s day about 80 percent were in agriculture. Now about 
15 percent are in agriculture; isn’t that correct ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. But that 15 percent is really the backbone of our 
system of government to say nothing of our defense and we being 
one of three nations who produce hot only an ae ite food supply 
for ourselves but an exportable surplus—I would say Canada and 
Argentina and Brazil would probably have some. 

Mr. Sanpers. Australia, I would say. 

Senator Tryr. Australia has mutton and wool and some wheat 
Not a great deal. But a rapidly diminishing percentage in agricul 
ture through scientific knowledge and application of modern farming 
principles has been able to do this job and do it mighty well, but those 
who study population trends must recognize the fact that the less 
profitable agriculture becomes as a means of livelihood the more the 
trend is going to be to the high paid jobs in the city while at the same 
time the national trend will] be for an increased demand for food and 
fiber. 

Mr. Sanpvers. Not only that but at the same time there is anothe 
accompaniment of that. That is the farmer cannot maintain an effi 
cient production, even those left on the farm, when income is so low 
that they cannot buy the modern methods of efficient production. It 
will impair their efficiency as well as the quantity of men working at 
it. 

OBSOLETE FARMING METHODS 


Senator Tuyr. You probably remember the days when corn was 
plowed with a mule oak double-shovel plow. 

Mr. Sanpers. I have done that. 

Senator Tuyr. Right tough job. 
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You start certainly by 7 o’clock in the morning and maybe a half 
hour after sunup and you could not unhook urtil the sun went down, 
right ¢ 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 

Senator Tuyer. I have done some of it myself. 

Mr. Sanpers. I nnhooked for lunch. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, everybody unhooked for lunch. That old mule 
had to have lunch, too, if he was going to be contented. 

I sat beside a man last night who told me his tenant had planted 200 
acres of corn in 2 days. I can remember when they planted by hand 
or else it was just a one-row planter pulled by a horse or mule. 

Senator Toye. The man that planted the 200 acres in 2 days was 
up at sunup and he was working until sundown. I have run fou 
rows with a tractor. 

Senator Roperrson. He planted four rows at a time. He told me 
how far he planted. I said, “Are you going to thin it?” He said, 
“No, that is hybrid corn.” We planted it 3 “feet apart. IT said hov 
will you get into it to plow it? We won’t plow it but once and some- 
times we do not plow once. 

I do not know how they do it but when I was a boy you planted 
the corn 4 feet apart. You always thinned it, got in there and 
chopped the weeds out with a hoe and that was a tough job and you 
plowed it at least 3 times and maybe 4. Now they have learned to 
do it by machinery. 

I noticed in eastern Virginia last summer where they had used 
some kind of machinery to throw up a hill around the corn that 
covered up all the weeds and was bigger than we used to make to raise 
sweet potatoes. Now they work corn that way. They said they only 
plowed it once and threw up that little soil so high. It must have 
been 6 or 8 inches and covered up the weeds. The corn grew so fast 
with the fertilizer that it shaded the weeds and that is all they 
had to do. 

It takes some training for our farmers to learn how to do that 
and handle this equipment. 

Mr. Sanpers. I was just thinking the hardest work I ever had to 
do with corn was not hoeing it but pulling suckers off. I guess you 
have done that. 

Senator Rorertrson. In northern Virginia on my grandfather’s farm 
we did not pull suckers off. We had plenty to do. The fact remains 
that vocational education and the training of young boys in modern 
farming methods and young girls in home economics has been a 
valuable contribution to rural life and to the Nation. 

Mr. Sanpvers. I am sure it has. 


STATES ASSUMING PROGRAM 


Senator Ronerrson. Now the budget director in proposing a 30- 
percent cut I believe in this fund has suggested that the States could 
take up the slack. I discussed that with the superintendent of public 
instruction in Virginia and he said the Virginia program would be 
eut $145,000 and he said there is no way in the world for them to take 
up that slack in Virginia for this coming session because our legisla- 
ture does not meet until January of 1954 and the appropriations it 
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will make then will not become available until after June 30, 60 
days after the legislature adjourns. 

So he said if we take this $145,000 cut, we will just have to do | 
our friends from Oklahoma who closed up some of these facilities 
now devoted to vocational education, cut down on the classes that 
are given, eliminate a number of the students that are in this work. 
It should, however, be possible if we could get the administration 
to share the viewpoint to make some appropriate Increase, | woul | 
not say how much, in this fund for the session which commences next 
September and then let the budget director announce next fall that 
we intend to recommend for fiscal 1955 so many dollars for voca- 
tional education. 

Then the legislatures that will be meeting next year can decide 
whether or not they are going to step into the breach and carry the 
program on on the basis of the present operations. 


GOVERN MENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Sanpers. Senator Robinson, we certainly would not be favor 
able to that because we feel, as I tried to present in this paper, that 
the Federal Government has not only a definite economic basis for 
support of rural education and agricultural education but it has a 
moral responsibility and as a nation we have a responsibility to see 
that the opportunity for education is somewhat equal in all these 
various and sundry States. 

Senator Rosrnson. I am not inclined to argue with you on that 
viewpoint, and I can understand you do not want to take the posi 
tion that the Federal Government does not owe this obligation and 
should not meet it but it certainly should be fairer, if it is not going 
to meet it, to give us some notice. 

Mr. Sanpvers. That is right. 

Senator Rostnson. That is my point. 

Senator Youne. I would not want to leave this record quite as it 
is at present. 

FARM WORKING HOURS 


The Federal aid to vocational education and 4-H and other like 
programs have aided materially in making life more pleasant on the 
farm, and making it easier in some respects. On the other hand, 
the number of hours in a day that a successful farmer has to work has 
not been shortened at least in my area. 

Farmers still work from 5 in the morning until 9 at night and then 
they are not in a secure financial position. 

With higher fixed operating costs a farmer can go broke quicker 
today than he ever could. In spite of that fact it takes less hours of 
work for the average consumer today to buy his food supplies than 
it has for the last 30 years, is that not correct ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Within the past 20 years the hours of the average 
industrial wage earner to buy his food has been cut in half. 

He has to work only half as many hours to buy his food today as he 
did 20 years ago. 

Senator Youne. Is there a nation in the world where people have 
to work less hours to buy their daily food requirements than they do 
in the United States? 
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Mr. Sanpers. There is no such nation in the world, 
Senator Youne. That is all. 
Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Dr. Sanders. 
You have aided us in making an excellent record. 
Next is Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the National Co 
cil of Chief State School Officers on appropriations for education. 
Senator Roprnson. I have another subcommittee now in session and 
they asked me to come to hear some special testimony, and I will ask 
you to excuse me since I am quite familiar with what is involved 
this program and I have indicated my views on it. 
Senator Try. Senator, we were happy to have you with us. 
















Unrrep States OFFIcrE oF EpucaTion 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL OFFICERS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 









Mr. Fuutier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the National Council of Chief 








State School Officers. 

My appearance here is on behalf of the State superintendents and 
commissioners of education of each of the 48 States and the island 
dependencies and Territories. They are responsible for the State 
administration of special Federal programs which affect education in 
the States such as the distribution of surplus property to schools and 









colleges, the school lunch, vocational rehabilitation, vocational edu 
cation, approval of courses for veterans, and others. They also have 


important interrelationships with the United States Office of Educa 
tion in many other phases of education. 

We are particularly interested in the budget of the United States 
Office of Education because the State departments of education are 
among the principal users of the services of professional personnel 
from the Office of Education. In turn, the tremendous volume of 
educational statistics and other educational information for which th 
Office of Education is the national source is collected in large part 
through State departments of education. 















GRANTS-IN-AID FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 









We have noted with great apprehension the action of the House 
on appropriations for the Office of Education. That is why we are 
here today. We believe many of the reductions made by the House 
have been inequitable and unwise. We hope your committee will 
be able to remedy much of the damage done. Specifically, we request 
the following: 

(1) That grants-in-aid for vocational education under the George 
Barden Act be retained of the $18,673,261 appropriated for the cur- 
rent year. 

The Senate has passed a bill providing for a commission to make 
a study of Federal-State relationships and grants-in-aid to the States. 
The recommended policies of the Commission will be available to 
the Congress on March 1, 1954, less than a year from now. We believe 
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appropriations changes damaging to present programs of vocational 
education should not be made until policies concerning the programs 
themselves have been clarified. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


The same applies to appropriations for the land-grant colleges and 
universities. 

(2) That the President’s recommendation of $66,500,000 be allowed 
for payments to federally burdened school districts for maintenance 
and operation costs under Public Law 874. 

The appropriation is needed to meet the obligations of the law. 
The school situation is serious in many of the eligible school districts 
where Federal activities have brought large numbers of children 
into the schools without corresponding increases in taxable property 
to support the necessary schools. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


(3) That $95 million be appropriated under title II of Public 
Law 815 to care for the entitlements of some 500 school districts with 
approved applications for school-construction funds. 

(4) That the provisions of title 1 of Public Law 815 under which 
14 States and Territories have qualified for Federal matching funds 
for the survey of school facilities be retained by Congress. 

We understand there is some danger that no further Federal funds 
shall be paid under title 1, even if they have been allocated to the 
States and contractually obligated by the Office of Education. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that to do this would be to violate both 
moral and contractual obligations of the Federal Government. Pub- 
lic Law 815 provides that the funds shall be available until expended. 
Relying on this, 44 States and Territories have proceeded with the 
survey, put up their own funds, and contracted with the Government 
for eventual reimbursement of 50 percent of the total cost of the sur- 
vey. On April 15, 1953, 17 of the 44 had received full payment, but 
27° others have contracted for $883,475 which has not yet been paid 
to them. The States have acted in good faith and in strict reliance 
on the law, and we hope Congress will leave funds available to the 
States as Public Law 815 provides. We suggest, if a cutoff date 1s 
desirable, it be made by law as June 30, 1954. 

[ believe the omission of the House Appropriations Committee to 
take care of this in their bill being considered on the floor today was 
inadvertent. The di ay before veste rday L had a rather long talk with 
the chairman of the House Appropriations Subcommittee, and he 
told me if these were the corrects facts—and I have reverified them 
since that conversation—that we should ask the Senate committee to 
put in a reasonable “cutoff” date, and he would agree to it in the joint 
conference. 

Here are 27 States with projects under way with funds allocated 
and with those funds obligated, and yet there is no item in the House 
bill being considered today. And it is inadvertent I am sure. 
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TRAVEL ALLOWANCE 


(5) That the travel allowance for Office of Education personne! 
be set at not less than $250,000 for 1954, compared with $211,460 ap 
propriated for the current year. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask you why the increase in travel allowance 
and what is the necessity for the increase ? 

Mr. Futter. The travel allowance has gone down and down as 
emergency programs have been added. Now, for this year, for in 
stance, the emergency-assistance laws take $86,000 of the travel funds 
Of course, this year there have also been other emergencies which 
have caused cancellations of all travel in the Office of Education. 

We in the States do not get the services we want, while people who 
are highly qualified professionally sit on their hands in the United 
States Office of Education without being able to go to the States until 
and unless the States can pay their way. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean for you to go to a State and attend a con 
vention in the State ¢ 

Mr. Fourier. Not for us; the Office of Education employees. 
represent the States here, not the Office of Education. 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION 


Senator Tuys. Forty employees were sent to a convention at At 
lantic City. This was brought out in the hearings on the second sup 
plemental appropriation bill of 1953. There are instances when the 
attendance at conventions is important to the proper conduct of work 
of these Federal officials; but, due to the gross abuse of the authority 


yreviously extended, the committee has included a limitation in the 
bill to prevent the expenditure of more than $25,000 for this purpose. 
Mr. Fuuier. That is $25,000 for the whole department. That will 
not take care of Mrs. Hobby and her staff. 
Senator Turn. When as many as 40 will attend conventions—— 


JUSTIFICATION FOR TRAVEL TO CONVENTION 


Mr. Fuuuer. I think it was completely justified to send 40, though 
only 4 or 5 actually went. That is the largest educational convention 
held in the United States. Every year there are 16,000 educators 
there. It runs for 2 solid weeks. There is no place those people can 
go and do as much business and see as many people from all 48 States 
as there. It is a very short distance from Washington. I would 
say 40 is a modest number of the 500 members of the staff of the 
office to send to the Atlantic City series of conventions in February. 

Anybody who says it is not does not understand the way the edu- 
cators work or what happens in Atlantic City. 

Senator Trryr. There is a tendency to travel more and more on 
the part of States and Federal agencies, and the Congress has a 
responsibility and they had to look into it because you are not going 
to render too great a service if you are spending most of your time 
in travel. That has been a frank observation, and I am frankly 
stating it. 

Mr. Futter. I think that you are entirely right in many respects, 
and I shall testify within a few days against the travel of another 
group of Federal employees, but please understand that I’m speaking 
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for Dean Schwieckhard and the education officers of the States. We 
have an office of two people in Washington representing the States and 
the Territories and island dependencies. 

We need the services of these people from the Office of Education. 

Senator Ture. If our good mutual friend Dean Schwieckhard 
travels he travels on State expenses. 

Mr. Futuer. Yes. But the professional personnel—— 

Senator Tuyrr. The Governor of that State must concern himself 
with that educational department. It involves too great an expendi- 
ture of State funds by constant travel. Therefore, from a stand 
point of the Federal here, the Congress must concern itself with the 
members of that staff on the Federal level, whether they spend some 
time administratively or going places. 

Mr. Fuuier. I understand, and in Minnesota, a State in which I 
happen to be fairly well acquainted with, the State department of 
education, the travel allowances when you were Governor and all 
through the history of that State are far more reasonable and far 
more adequi ite for the State department of education than the allow- 
ances for travel of personnel have ever been here in the Office of 
Education. 

Senator Tuyr. We had no reasons to complain of either Dean 
Schwieckhard or any of his staff on misuse of any funds in traveling. 
There are very few executives who are better qualified to be Com- 
missioner than Dean Schwieckhard. 

Mr. Futter. I agree and I have known him many years. 

Senator Torr. Minnesota is fortunate to have him. 

Mr. Fuuuer. The situation in the office of education is as I have 
explained in this next page here that the State officers and the profes- 
sional associations have been denied effectively the professional serv- 
ices of the Office of Education. 

After July 1 there will be some travel again, but last year after the 
emergency travel on the Federal assistance and emergency laws was 
deducted each professional employee in the office of education had 
about $230 a year for travel. Now he can’t make more than one trip 
a year with that amount of money. I say it is inadequate because 
education requires conferences to arrive at decisions perhaps more 
than any other area of professional activities. 

The Fresident has requested $209,050 for 1954 travel expenses of 
the Office of Education. Since approximately $86,000 of this will 
be required for Public Law 815-874 only $123,050 will be left for all 
the regular work of the office. This is inadequate. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE REQUIREMENTS 


Education requires conferences to arrive at decisions perhaps more 
than any other area of professional activity. To illustrate, the chief 
State school officers have been working for many years to develop 
economical and clear methods by which the 70,000 local school districts 
can report accurate educational statistics to the several State depart- 
ments of education. These are required by law in every State, and 
the gathering of such information nationally has been a statutory 
function of the Office of Education since its establishment in 1867. 
Finally, in 1951, the Office of Education was able to assign 2 or 3 
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persons to the project. ‘This was done at the request of the chief State 
school officers. Recently, the first of four fundamentally important 
reports was completed—reports that eventually should give us much 
more complete and accurate educational information from the States 
and for the entire Nation. 

Cooperative projects such as this cannot be accomplished without 
travel. It was necessary for the nee of Education personnel to 
aide with State and local personnel in State and regional working 
conferences in order to do the job at all. 

The remaining three sections of this important task on uniform 
records and reports will have to be abandoned by the Office unless 
there are reasonable funds for travel because such work cannot be 
done in an ivory tower 


NEED FOR FIELD SERVICES 


We need the field services of the Office of Education and we plead 
with you to be reasonable on this matter. 

Having been a State commissioner of education and superintenden. 
of schools Lam well aware that in ever y State capital travel is perhaps 
the most sensitive of all the political issues and matters of discussion, 
It is one of the things that is sometimes abused but in this case I am 
here to tell you honestly and sincerely that the Office of Education 
would be more economical and more efficient if it had more adequate 
travel funds. 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


(6) The Eisenhower recommendation of $2,926,000 for salaries anc 
expenses of the Office of Education, we think, should be allowed. 

One responsibility after another has been heaped on the Office of 
Education in recent years without corresponding Increases in pel 
sonnel or appropriations. Year after year the regular services of the 
office have been allowed to decline as these new duties, such as the 
administration of Public Law 874 and Public Law 815, have been 
absorbed. The chief State school officers favor full maintenance of 
present regular functions of the office. The cuts suggested in some 
quarters would emasculate them. 

The Office deserves better treatment than it has received and there 
is widespread concern for its welfare in every State. The chief State 
school officers will appreciate greatly whatever you can do to appro- 
priate to the Office of Education the funds it deserves, which they 
believe are at least the amounts which have been available during the 
current year. 

May I repeat, the State superintendents and State commissioners of 
education have usually left the Office of Education to fight its own 
budget battles. We have not been up here for many years on this but 
we believe the Office of Education is being made so inefficient and so 
unable to meet the demands we make on it from the States that we 
should bring our case before you. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

The next speaker will be Mr. Russell Thackrey, executive director 
of the Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 
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FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANI 
ARTS 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL I. THACKREY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tuackrey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Russell Thackrey and I am executive director of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges and Universities. 

Prior to becoming secretary of the association I was dean of admin- 
istration at Kansas State College at Manhattan, Kans., and before that 
a member of the faculty of the U niversity of Minnesota—both Jand- 
erant institutions. The 69 land-grant colleges and universities of the 
country are located in each of the States and Territories, there being 
2? in Massachusetts and 2 in each of 17 States which have separate 
colleges for white and Negro students. My testimony is given at the 
request of the executive committee of the association of which Presi- 


HOUSE ACTION 


Specifically I wish to discuss the action of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in recommending the elimination of funds for the 
further endowment of the resident teaching program of the land-grant 
institutions in agriculture and the mechanic arts. This amount of 
$2,501,500 was included in both the original and revised budget esti 
mates of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare under 
authority of the bs ankhead-Jones Act of 1935. No question as to these 


funds has previously been raised by the Ap ypropriations Committee of 
either branch of C ongress and thus the action of the House commit- 
tee came completely without warning or opportunity for the States 
to make adjustments in their support of the land-grant institutions. 


INCREASED STATE APPROPRIATIONS 


The Director of the Bureau of the Budget, in a letter dated April 15, 
1953, addressed to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare wrote, in part, as follows: 

Considering the firmness of plans for most college programs in the next academic 
year, it would appear advisable to postpone any proposal to readjust the Federal 
appropriations until the State legislatures have an opportunity to increase 
State appropriations for the support of these colleges. In most cases the next 
meeting of the legislatures will be in the spring of 1955. 

The Director of the Budget further stated that while there was 
some question in the Bureau of the Budget as to the necessity or 
desirability of continuing these endowment funds, and I quote: 

The issues involved are clearly within the fields to be studied by the proposed 
Commission on Governmental Functions and Fiscal Resources. We recommend, 
therefore, that the Commission be asked to study the questions of eens r 
the Federal Government should withdraw its financial support from the colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanie arts after the fiscal year 1955 

The present situation is that the legislatures in most States have 
adjourned. Colleges have made their budgets and teaching contracts 
have been signed ‘for the coming year on the basis of State appro- 
priations and Federal funds. These funds largely go into the salaries 
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of teachers, and there is no way now open to the colleges to make 
the adjustments called for by the House committee. “Among the 
smaller land-grant colleges this is most severe. Among these are the 
State colleges of North and South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico, and the Universities of Nevada, Alaska, Hawaii, and of the 
New England States. Particularly hard hit would be several of the 
Negro |: :nd- grant colleges in the Southern States. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


President Eisenhower has repeatedly praised the land-grant college 
system providing for vocational education at the college level, and 
that in high schools as being outstanding examples of Federal appre 
ciation and cooperation with the States and local communities. In 
a letter written last fall he said: 

One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. The American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which, 
then, are the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational 
education program in high schools, the county-agent system, and the Future 
Farm and 4-H programs. 

All these programs are either directly or indirectly related to the 
reasident-teaching program in the land-grant institution. It is 
through the college- teaching program that the vocational teachers 
in the high schools in agriculture and home economics are trained. 
The same is true of many of those in the mechanic arts. Our county 
agents, home-demonstration agents, and 4-H Club workers come 


chiefly from the land-grant colleges and are members of their staffs. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH WORKERS 


Research workers in agriculture, both Federal and State, and the 
technical experts in our conservation programs come largely from 
the land-grant institutions. So do about half of the engineering 
graduates of the country, presently in such short supply. 

The land-grant institutions, because of their historic role as part 
of a Federal-State cooperative program which was founded in 1862 
on the initiative of the Congress of the United States, have felt a 
special national responsibility. AI] but one of them have for many 
years required all their male students to take military training. Be- 
tween 1920 and the outbreak of World War IT the land-grant institu- 
tions produced annually from 50 to 70 percent of all Reserve officers 
for the Army and Air Force, and a cubitathtial percentage of those 
for the Navy and Marine Corps. The Technical Cooperation Mis- 
sions abroad in the field of agriculture are largely staffed with grad- 
uates of the land-grant institutions because of the belief that the 
development of a system similar to that developed in this country 
through these colleges would make the greatest possible contribution 
to the improvement of living standards with the least expenditure of 
funds. 
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CONCERN OVER PROPOSED REDUCTIONS 


We are concerned about other matters in the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare as approved by 
the House and as they affect education. 

We are concerned about the proposed cuts in the vocational-edu- 
cation program through which college-trained teachers bring oppor- 
tunity to hundreds of thousands who cannot attend colleges. 

We are concerned about funds for the United States Office of Edu- 
cation to maintain the many services which it alone can perform on 
a national basis for all types of educational institutions. We hope 
that adequate provision will be made for the Office of Education 
to discharge the mandatory functions required of it under Public 
Law 550 the Korean GI bill. 


LAND-GRANT COLLEGE SYSTEM 


The land-grant college system was founded 91 years ago as a na- 
tional system to satisfy the desire of the people in farming and in 
industry for a new type of higher education. They wanted higher 
education to turn its attention to the problems of people in making 
a living, in improving produc tivity, in increasing knowledge through 
research and then applying it. The need for such a system of higher 
education today is greater “than it ever was. We believe the case for 
continued Federal participation in such a system should be carefully 
considered by the proposed Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tionships before any decision is made regarding it. We respectfully 
urge that the full amount of the budget recommendation of $2,501,500 
be included. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Thackrey, why did you single out North and 
South Dakota, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico and the Universities 
of Nevada, Alaska, Hawaii, and the New England States? 

Mr. Tuackrey. It happened in those institutions these funds con- 
stitute the highest percentage of their teaching, and the actual funds 
are larger in some of the States but these would be the hardest hit 
from the standpoint of the number of teachers affected in proportion 
to the number of teachers on the staff. 

Senator Tyr. You mean those States are not able to provide them- 
selves with these things, that they are more dependent on the Federal 
Government for funds? 

Mr. Tuackrey. The Federal Government funds simply have cov- 
ered a larger proportion of their staff. In that sense, yes, but there 
has never been any question about the joint Federal-State relation- 
ship before in any of my experience. 

Senator Tuyr. Would you have a table that could be inserted or 
have we already such a table that would give that information on 
each State? 

The Crerk. That is in the record. 

Senator Ture. Very well. 

Next is Mr. Ingwalson, director of leadership services, American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 
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VocaTIONAL AGRICULTURAL EpUCATION 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH W. INGWALSON, DIRECTOR OF LEADER. 
SHIP SERVICES, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Inawatson. My name is Kenneth W. Ingwalson, director of 
leadership services, American Farm Bureau Federation. You w 
recall I testified before the Subcommittee on Education and Labo: 
in support of vocational agricultural education appropriations 01 
April 23, 1953. At that time I said in part: 


The American Farm Bureau Federation believes that policies of our G 
ernment should be such as to encourage thrift, industry, and responsibility 
the individual. We believe further that local communities and the States shx 
be permitted and encouraged to solve their problems with minimum subsi 
and control by the Federal Government. 

We believe in policies that encourage the development of intelligent, self-relia 
citizens using the power of science and education for more eflicient desiral 
production and competent citizenship. Programs that help us move in th 
direction deserve our support. 


At that time we supported the appropriation for vocational agricu 
ture at the 1952-53 level or a total of $9,947,537.52. 

We have supported the cooperative extension service ever since it 
inception and the 4-H Club program and we have so testified befor 
the proper committees this vear. 

We made no reference to the Bankhead-Jones item for the further 
endowment of land-grant institutions on April 23 since this item ha 
not been questioned ever since the passage of the act in 1953. 

In order that this committee would understand our position 
respect to this item also we would like to make it clear that we sup 
port the request of this grant-in-aid to higher education at the level 
requested by the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


PROPOSED COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENTAL FUNCTIONS AND FI 
RESOURCES 


We are aware that grant-in-aid appropriations are clearly in the 
field which may be studied by the proposed Commission on Govern 
mental Functions and Fiscal Resources. We believe that is desirable. 

However, until that study is made, we believe it is unwise to dis 
turb this appropriation. Teaching plans in the colleges have long been 
nade. Furthermore, the legislatures in most States have adjourned ot 
are not meeting. Therefore, States could not make appropriations in 
time to prevent hardship on many institutions if these funds were 
not granted. 

As you know, we have consistently held that reductions in Federal 
expenditures should be made in many fields. We have supported the 
reduced appropriation request in the budget for the Department of 
Agriculture in line with that proposition and still support that 
position, 

We believe that basic programs of research, education, and exten 
sion must be maintained or expanded. 
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We urge the request for $2,501,000 authorized under the Bankhead 
Jones Act of 1935 be granted. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

Now we have next Mrs. Margaret F. Stone. 

Mrs. Stone is a member of the Assocation for Childhood Educa- 
tion International. 

We are glad to have you with us, Mrs. Stone. 


CHILDREN'S BUREAT 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET F. STONE, ASSOCIATION FOR 
CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mrs. Srone. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. We are sorry we made you wait so long. 

Mrs. Srone. That is quite all right. 

1 want to say Mrs. Stitt from the National Consumers League has 
been with me all this time. She is a representative of one of the 
organizations for whom I am speaking. 

(Mrs. Stone’s statement follows :) 


STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF CHILDREN’S BUREAU APPROPRIATIONS BY MRS. MARGARET 
F. STONE FOR A NUMBER OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Lam Mrs. Margaret F. Stone and am a member of the Association for Childhood 
Education International I have been authorized to speak for the following 
organizations, besides my own: American itlome Economics Association, the Na 
tional Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, National Consumers 
League, National Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, National Council 
of Jewish Women, National Education Association, and the United Church 
Women. 

Over the years the organizations which I represent have been vitally interested 
in ali that concerns children and have worked with the Appropriations Com 
mittees regarding the budget of the Children’s Bureau. We come to your com 
mittee again at this time because our interest is as great, if not greater, than 
it has ever been since the Bureau was established in 1912. One out of every 
three persons in the United States is under 18 years of age Che regions richest 
in children have not only lower per capita incomes than the other States and 
proportionately fewer adults to support these children, but fewer schools, health, 
welfare, and other community activities that serve children infant mor 
tality is still high in many States, especially in rural areas. In isolated com 
munities and in low-income families many children stand poor chances for health 
care, 

While parents must always have the primary responsibility for the care of 
their children, some are unable to carry out this function satisfactorily becauss 
of economic handicaps, and many children live in broken homes. Livi 
we do in a period of international unrest, we are experiencing general inse 
and a marked incrense in juvenile delinquency 

The children of migratory agricultural laborers are economically and sc cally 
the most depressed group of children in the United States. Hundreds of thou 
sands of them are growing up with little or no education, inadequate medica 
care, under housing conditions which defy description, and at the lowest 
economic level. 

he Children’s Bureau is doing valiant service in all those arens working with 
the States in the organization and administration of services for children, in 
cluding delinquents They are, however, understate especialy in cer 
are’s 

The amount of research which the Bureau can carry on is also severely limited 
by a lack of budget. Much-needed studies relating to children whose health and 
welfare are in jeopardy shou'd be carried on. especially studies o° crirped ch 
dren and children separated from their families, as wel! as j ! t 


uvenile delinanent 


J 


307 29— 53 70 
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An increase in the 1954 appropriations for salaries and expenses of the 
dren’s Bureau staff of $35,000 over the 1953 appropriations seems to us to by 
urgently necessary. This would make a total of $1,585,000 for salaries and « 
penses. We regret that the House Appropriations Committee has recommend 
that this item be reduced to $1,500,000, and would urge that the amount be 
least that of the revised estimate, $1,550,000. 

Regarding the 1954 grants to the States for maternal and child health, cr 
pled children’s and child welfare services, we would support an appropriati 
of $32,600,000. This amount is needed if a majority of the States are to main 
tain their programs at about the 1953 level of operation. We note with concer 
that the House Committee on Appropriations has recommended that the grants 
in-aid to the States be reduced to $30 million, and would strongly urge that this 
fircure be at least restored to the figure in the revised estimate, namely 
$30,600,000. 

We also hope very much that there will be included in this legislation 
proviso like the one included in 1953, requiring that there be taken into account 
in computing allotments to the States, the balances in allotments previously 
made to the Stetes. Without this proviso an injustice would be done to the 
States that need the money most, while the States with less need would receive 
more. Likewise, without this proviso, the majority of States would receive 
less in 1954 than in 1953 and curtailments of services to children would be 
necessary. 

Because we know that the welfare of our country is ultimately dependent on 
the welfare of our children, we urge that services to them be not curtailed. 


Senator Ture. Would your friend care to make a statement fo. 
the record ? 

Mrs. Srirr. I support everything Mrs. Stone has said. We ar 
very much concerned about the appropriations for the Children’s 
Bureau. 

She has spoken for us all. 

Mrs. Stoner. The proviso takes care of the fact that when the bal 
ances are left over, the States that have the balances left over receive 
proportionately less whereas if it is not in there then they receive 
their regular amounts, which gives the States that have not used up 
their money to the best advantage more money and the States who 
have used their money less money proportionately and we are very 
much concerned about that. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

This will conclude the hearings this morning. 

We will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow in this room. 

(At 12:40 a. m., Thursday, May 21, 1953, the committee recessed 
to reconvene at 10 a. m. Friday, May 22, 1953.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 25, 1953 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE OF APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D; G. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol. Hon. Everett M. Dirksen, temporarily presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye (chairman of the subcommittee), Young 
and Dirksen. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND PUBLIC WELFARE 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL EpUCATION 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD L. BENSHOOF, DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION FOR THE STATE OF IOWA 


GENERAL STATEMEN' 


Senator Dirksen. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will hear first this morning from Mr. Howard L. Benshoof, 
director of vocational rehabilitation for the State of Iowa. 

Would you come up, please, where the reporter can hear you? 

Senator Thye is unavoidably detained this morning for a little 
while. 

Mr. Benshoof, you are the director of vocational rehabilitation for 
the State of Iowa? 

Mr. Bensnoor. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dirksen. And you want to testify on vocational 
rehabilitation ? 

Mr. BensHoor. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you like to read your statement or have 
it inserted in the record ? 

Mr. Bensnoor. I would like to, sir, at least large portions of it. 

Senator Dirksen. Very well. 


DISABLED PERSONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Bensnoor. Mr. Chairman, my name is H. L. Benshoof. I am 
director of vocational rehabilitation in the State of Iowa. I am 
here in behalf of the program to rehabilitate disabled persons. This is 
the State-Federal program that has been operating in this country 
since 1920 and has been doing a good job in taking disabled persons 
off street. corners and off relief rolls. Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, 
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i speak with very deep personal feeling on this matter, as I am not 
only director of this important work in one of our States, but I a1 
a disabled man who was trained by this program and placed in a jo! 
after losing my right arm close to the shoulder some 20 years ago. | 
feel that I have some conception of what this program means to tly 
blind and the crippled who want to learn, earn, and pay their ow 
way in this world. I have some conception, too, of what it means to 
a disabled person’s family, as well as to society in general, for th 
person to have a trade and be economically independent. 


HOUSE REPORT 


Mr. Chairman, I have read the report that accompanies the Labo: 
HEW appropriation bill in the House. I am alarmed by the dam 
aging implications of that report, and I feel that I speak for all 87 
program directors in challenging it. Without making any definite 
charges, that report reflects upon the integrity of the whole program 
by using such terms as “serious doubts,” “seems very questionable,” and 
‘cases of maladministration” in describing a handful of cases out of 
several hundred thousand successful rehabilitations. It is my pu 
pose to refute these implications and point out the need for giving 
greater encouragement and financial support to this one self-liqu 
dating program that helps the disabled to help themselves. 


STATE PROGRAMS 


First, it should be remembered that there is no general Federal 
program of vocational rehabilitation of disabled civilians. Voca 
tional rehabilitation programs are State programs. The State de- 
cides whether or not there shall be a vocational rehabilitation pro 
gram and, under broad terms of the law and regulations, how the 
program shall be administered, how eligibility shall be determined, 
and what rehabilitation services shall be made available. The Fed 
eral Office of Vocational Rehabilitation allots and distributes funds, 
determines whether funds have been expended according to Federal 
law, and, upon request, provides technical assistance to the States 
in developing their programs to be of greater vocational assistance 
to the handicapped. 


DETERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY 


I want to emphasize that while the determination of eligibility 
is a State matter, no person in any State is eligible for vocation: al 
rehabilitation services of any kind, wnless he has a disability that 
is a substantial handicap to his employment. The existence of the 
disability and the extent of the job handicap is determined in every 
case by medical experts. In 95 percent of the cases there is no prob- 
lem—the individual is blind, in a wheelchair, has amputations, o1 
other obvious handicaps that keep him from working. In the remain 
der of the cases there may be some doubt, but the decision is not made 
on the basis of guesswork. Every State requires that every applicant 
undergo a general medical examination by a qualified physician be 
fore a decision is made as to eligibility. In order that these medical 
reports will be accurately understood by the rehabilitation official, 
each State employs a medical consultant, usually a physician who is 
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recommended or approved by the State m cical association . and the 
consultant advises as to whether X-rays or examinations by othe 
medical specialists are necessary in order that the full facts may be 
known. Special psychological or psychiatric examinations are com 
monly required and all this information becomes a part of the offic: 
State case file for use not only in determining eligibility but als he 
determining what abilities the individual has left that might be aia 
oped and used in employment. This comprehensive evaluation of 
every case is the basis of sound counseling and no one should attempt 
to appraise a case, much less an entire program, without coming into 
the State which is the only place where the full records are kept and 
obtaining the full facts. 


AUDITING OF CASES 


Among a small number of strictly borderline cases, there can be 
reasonable disagreement, and, of course, errors can be made. We 
think it quite significant, however, that of over 100,000 cases upo 
which money is spent annually, and this does not include those re 
ceiving medical examinations only, auditors have never taken ex 
ceptions on over 100 cases. ; 

To supplement the fiscal audit a review team from the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation periodically makes surveys of case records. 
usually in the presence of State rehabilitation workers. Although this 
results in some financial exceptions, its oreat value is educational. It 
is a constructive way for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to 
exercise leadership in the program. 

In the House report, three cases were cited and maladministration 
implied. We understand that the attention of the committee was 
called to these cases by the “fiscal expert” who was hired by the 
committee to study the program. We understand that the man had 
absolutely no training or experience in rehabilitation or related fields 
He was not a physician and made no attempt to get medical advice 
from the examining physicians in these cases. In fact, he did not visit 
any of the States, he did not see any of the complete case files that 
are kept in the States, and he saw none of the disabled people involved 
or any of the rehabilitation work that is currently being done. It is 
on this basis that discredit is being reflected on the program which 
offers hope and new life to so many of our handicapped. 


PENNSYLVANIA POLICEMAN’S CASE CITED 


The most publicized of the cases in the report is that of the disabled 
Pennsylvanian who became a wrestling champion while being trained 
in college under the rehabilitation program. We secured the folder 
on this case from the Harrisburg vocational rehabilitation office to 
ascertain what the actual facts were. They are these: 

When this young man was 21 years of age, with two dependents, 
making his living as a policeman, he accidentally cut off the third, 
fourth, and fifth toes, extending well back into the metartarsal region 
of the right foot to a depth of one inch. As a result, the man’s bal 
ance was upset ; his foot turns outward making walking difficult. The 

injury prevented his returning to his job of policeman and he applied 
for voeational rehabilitation services. Realizing that his disability 
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would make many types of manual labor impossible, he decided to try 
to get a college education in preparation for a job that was suitable. 

When he applied for vocational rehabilitation services, the Pen 
sylvania rehabilitation agency had him examined by three physicia: 
before it passed upon his eligibility for service, the last being one of 
the outstanding orthopedic surgeons in the State. This physician’s 
report, which is the case record, states: “Loss of third, fourth, and 
fifth toes of the right foot will limit employment opportunities—so 
this constitutes a definite employment handicap.” He added that th: 
man must avoid standing activities or activities involving dexterou 
use of the feet or the use of machinery involving foot control. 

From this information, it is evident that the agency did all that 
could be reasonably expected in determining the eligibility of this 
man for rehabilitation service. The decision was one of judgment 
based on competent evidence and, on the basis of the record, i 
certainly well founded. That he became a wrestler in college is com 
mendable. There are also blind wrestlers, one-armed baseball players, 
and at least one double leg amuptee who is a badminton champion. 

Participation in normal activities is encouraged whenever possible 
and is viewed as one sign of good adjustment that we hope disabled 
people will make as a part of their rehabilitation. The citation by the 
committee of this case is an excellent illustration of the injustice that 
can be done a program when implications are made without an exam 
ination of the full facts of the case. 


SOUNDNESS OF PROGRAM 


On the positive side of the picture, I want to reemphasize that the 
vocational rehabilitation program is sound. It is keeping many of 
our disabled—even in the older age groups—off relief, and out of our 
already overcrowded institutions. When it makes it possible for these 
disabled people to go to work, it is doing the job that Congress and 
the State legislatures expect it to do. Its principal inadequacy is the 
lack of funds to meet’ the need and to do the job that is expected of it. 
It has the wholehearted support of those who have seen the program 
work at close range and who understand the tremendous cost of dis- 
ability resulting from polio, epilepsy, birth injuries, accidents, and 
other causes. 

HOUSE RECOMMENDATION 


The House committee is recommending a reduction of $2,400,000 
from the $23 million in the Eisenhower budget for vocational rehabil- 
itation in the States. This cut m: uy appear to be a small item that can 
be absorbed in the States without great difficutly. This fails to take 
into account the fact that the demands for services to the unemployed 
handicapped are greater each year and also that the failure of the 
Federal Government to meet its obligations under Public Law 113 for 
several years has built up a backlog of applicants and put a terrific 
strain upon the program. Most States have more applicants await- 
ing services than are receiving them. With larger case loads, there 
are actually fewer emplovees in State rehabilitation programs now 
than 3 years ago. Therefore, any cut in funds from either State or 
Federal levels will result in reduction of expensively trained staffs 
and curtailment of services to clients. 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTION 


Statistically, the effect of the cut will be as follows: 

Six thousand five hundred fewer handicapped persons would be 
rehabilitated than in 1953. 

The Federal Government would lose at least $1.5 million in income 
taxes that the 6,500 persons would have paid the first year. 

Twelve million man hours of production would be lost and at least 
$12 million in annual earnings. 

About 1,400 handicapped persons who would have been removed 
from the relief rolls will remain to consume approximately $750,000 
in public assistance costs each year. 

Many people have difficulty in understanding how it is that the 
problem of rehabilitation becomes greater year by year. Disease 
and accidents still stalk the land, but medic al services have reversed 
the old order of the survival of the fittest. Thousands who formerly 
would have died of accidents, diseases, and congenital causes now 
live but many of them are disabled in varying degrees. 

In 1950 a new category of public assistance was established for the 
totally and permanently disabled. This has made welfare agencies 
more conscious of rehabilitation and has resulted in a great increase 
of referrals from this service. And this is as it should be; for rehabili 
tation is the taxpayers’ answer to the reduction of the number of 
disabled persons receiving public assistance. 


NEED FOR INCREASED FUNDS 


All these things point to the need for a gradual increase in funds 
for vocational rehabilitation. The law indicates whence the mone y 
shall come. The sum total of the efforts of the States and the Federal 
Government, with the cooperation of private agencies, is falling far 
short of meeting the need. ‘The House report indicates that the com- 
mittee feels that the States should bear a larger share of the burden. 
It does not say what it thinks a fair share is. In the last 5 years 
State funds going into this program have increased at a rate faster 
than that of Federal funds. States are carrying more and more of 
the Federal Government’s share under this program. A Federa! share 
of about 70 percent is necessary to carry out the provisions of the 
present Federal act. The Congress has arbitrarily reduced this to 
about 65 percent by failure to appropriate as the law provides. 

Regar¢ tress of how the cost of rehabilitation may ultimately be 
divided between the Federal Government and the States, this is cer- 
tainly no time for either to do less than it has been doing. It appears 
now that State legislatures now in session or just adjourned are in- 
creasing voc: ational rehabilitation funds by about $1 million, which 
indicates good faith on the part of the States and confidence in 
the merits of the program. Not all States share in this increase. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the strongest appeal 
that I know how for the million or more severely disabled persons 
who are idle today simply because the opportunities for vocational 
rehabilitation have not yet been made available to them. These per. 
sons need not be idle misfits and dependents. They can be producers 
and contributors to the strength of America. Disabled rehabilitants 
from my own State who were trained in the field of science, as was 
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this young man from Pennsylvania, became responsible for developi 
DDT, and for making major contributions in the field of atom 
research. This great reservoir of disabled people can truly be Ame 
ica’s secret weapon. We have demonstrated that we have the knov 
how to make their rehabilitation possible. We cannot afford to let 
the present trend continue, which I am told will result in every 
employed worker carrying one disabled person or elderly person 0) 
his back by 1980. These people are not dependent by choice. 

Finally let me urge that this committee not only appropriate ay 
amount for vocational rehabilitation that is realistic in terms of th« 
need that exists, but also that it state in the report accompanying 
this appropriation bill in no uncertain terms its faith in the program 
of vocational rehabilitation in this country. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you, Mr. Benshoof. 

Mr. Bensnoor. Thank you. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
VETERANS’ PLACEMENT SERVIC! 


STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
AND RALPH H. LAVERS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAU ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Dirksen. Is Miles Kennedy here? 

Mr. Orson. Tam Mr. Olson and I am substituting for Mr. Kennedy. 

Senator Dirksen. You want to testify on Veterans’ Placement 
Service ? 

Mr. Ouson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. I am assistant director work 
for Mr. Kennedy down there, and we have in our organization a sepa 
rate setup, a commission known as the economic commission of the 
American Legion, which is ably represented here by Mr. Lavers, its 
director, and with your permission he will address you on the subject. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Lavers, will you qualify yourself for the 
reporter, and then proceed with vour statement ? 

Mr. Lavers. My name is Ralph H. Lavers, director of the national 
economic commission of the American Legion in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Chairman, I am going to submit for the record, if I may, a copv 
of my statement here, realizing that time is of the essence. I think 
that you understand what we are talking about. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RALPH H. LAvers, Director. NATIONAL Economic COMMISSION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, on 
behalf of the American Legion I wish to express our appreciation to the subcom 
mittee for the privilege of presenting our views relative to the appropriations 
for the Veterans’ Employment Service and to reiterate our recommendations 
to previous sessions of Congress as to the necessity for the continuation of 
this service and recommendations as to the amount, in our judgment, will be 
required for the proper functioning during the coming fiscal year for that 


service 
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Dollar for dollar, there is no comparable Federal agency that can equal the 
esults produced by the small force of the Veterans’ Employment Service 

Since 1947 the Veterans’ Employment Service has experienced reductions in 
its staff from 795 positions to 165 as of December 31, 1952 lhis being slightly 
over the number of employees in this agency prior to the beginning of World 
War II. Since July 1951 the Staff of the Veterans’ Employment Services fell 
from 258 to 168. During this same period the monthly discharge rate of the 
\rmed Forces has been steadily increased with approximately S0O,000 being 
discharged monthly, which has increased the workload in the local Employment 
Service offices. 

The Congress, in enacting the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 (GI 
bill), pronounced in title IV, in creating the Veterans’ Employment Service, 
that it was the object of the Congress to provide an “effecive job-counseling 
and employment placement service for veterans * * so as to provide for them 
the maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainful employment y 
This was reiterated when the Congress passed the Korean Assistance Act, Public 
Law 550, and an effective job-counseling and employment-placement service 
would be denied them if the Congress approves any further reductions recom 
mended in the appropriations of the Veterans’ Employment Service. You cannot 
reduce the Veterans’ Employment Service personnel with the veteran group 
increasing and keep the promise made to them when the Congress passed the 
aforementioned acts. 

I do not of necessity care to go into the history of the Veterans Employment 
Service as many of you gentlemen are familiar with this through your years of 
serving in the Congress of the United States; however, we are fearful that the 
young men and women returning from the Armed Forces will be denied the 
privileges in job-counseling and placement unless the Veterans Employment 
Service is strengthened. 

While it is the primary functions of the State employment services to provide 
this service to the returning men and women, the Veterans Employment Service 
is charged with the supervision of veterans’ benefits by the State employment 
service, and over the years of experience I can say that if it were not for the 
watchful eye of the Veterans Employment Service, veterans would be lost in 
the labor markets without proper recognition. 

We have even heard that the Veterans Employment Service is a duplication; 
however, this is not true, and in my humble judgment, after watching this pro 
gram operate for the past 10 years, it is an augmentation of service welcomed by 
the State directors of employment services who are operating efficiently, and in 
many cases, has assisted them in getting recognition from employers who other 
wise have been reluctant to use the public employment services. 

It has been asked what the results would be if this Service was discontinued, 
and we of the American Legion, and I, personally, by my own observation, would 
say that it would be a catastrophe to the young men and women returning from 
the Korean conflict and for those serving faithfully in the wars in which this 
Nation has been engaged. 

I am not going to bore you with statistics as to what this Service has accom 
plished, as I feel that is a function of the head of the Veterans Employment 
Service itself, but I can refer you to the statement of Mr. Perry Faulkner, Chief, 
Veterans Employment Service, before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor and 
Federal Security Appropriations, March 30, 1953, outlining four major programs 
which the Veterans Employment Service, and its field representatives, must carry 
out during the next fiscal year. 

The American Legion sponsored the formation of the Veterans’ Employment 
Service when the Wagner-Peyser Act was adopted in 1933. At that time it was 
evident that the veteran who had served in World War I was not getting recog 
nition by those charged with the public employment services, therefore, the Vet 
erans’ Employment Service was established to see to it that the veterans were 
given a rightful opportunity in the field of gainful employment. When World 
War IT came along this Service, at the request of the American Legion, was ex 
panded and as I have mentioned before has been all but annihilated within the 
past 2 years and this we feel leaves a question of doubt as to the ability of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service to carry out the mandates of Congress as set up 
under the laws giving employment preference rights to veterans, and with the 
returning of over a million men and women from the Armed Forces within the 
next year sincerely must be on an astringent basis due to the differential in age; 
as those returning from the Korean conflict are in that age group who have 
never had job experience and inadequate counseling upon leaving the Armed 
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Forces could place them in a position which might handicap them for tf} 
entire future. Therefore, the American Legion urges that the appropristior 
$1,119,000 requested by the Veterans’ Employment Service, through the Dep 
ment of Labor, be appropriated to carry out this very worthwhile service for 
men and women who have so faithfully served their Nation in time of emerg: 

I again wish to express my sineere thanks and appreciation on behalf of mys: 
and the American Legion to the members of this subcommittee for their consider 
tion of our stand on this important matter. 


REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Lavers. And I would like to sav to you that the Ameri 
Legion urges the appropriation for the Veterans’ Employment Ser 
ice be maintained at a standard where we can have the services wi 
have had in the past few vears. 

At the present time, we are declining very fast back to the st: 
and to the amount of money that was spent in 1939 when we only 
had approximately 4 million veterans. Today we are faced wit! 
more than 4 times that many veterans, with approximately 75,000 
month beine separated from the Armed Forces. Following un the 
services of this group has trebled in many ways, and the supervisior 
that they wive to the veterans’ activities of the State employment 
service and counseling and separation centers is of vital importance 
to the voung people coming out of the Armed Forces. We urgently 
request this committee to give all the consideration necessary to mair 
tain funds for the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

If IT may, I would like to sav that by mandate we have been asked 
to appear for the appreticeship training program. T have here 
statement. prepared which I would like to submit for the record and 
also voice our opinion as to holding funds for this important 
activity. 

Senator Dirksen. The statement will be appropriately inserted 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


‘it 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN TL.EGION’S POSITION ON APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING AS 
PRESENTED BY Mr. RALPH H, LAvers, Drrecror, NATIONAL Economic Commis 
SION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Appropriation Subcommittee, the 
American Legion is appreciative of this opportunity to present its views for 
adequate funds for the Apprenticeship Training Bureau of the Department of 
Labor which we feel should be kept at a maximum in order to assure the 
industries of this Nation that there will be available sufficient skilled labor in 
the various trades and crafts. 

One of the essential requirements of the Nation during an emergency, and at 
other times, is a reservoir of skilled craftsmen to man the various industries 
which are vital to the welfare of the Nation. 

Other nations of the world recognize this and have. for centuries, developed 
a nrogram of apprenticeship training in order to assure the industries of an 
adequate pool of skilled labor. 

There has been developed within the United States the Burean of Apprentice 
ship Training, which works hand in hand with industry and labor, seeing to it that 
there is established throughout the country adequate training for those who are 
to enter our labor market as skilled mechanics. 

The President of the United States in his state of the Union message forcefully 
stated his intention to improve and increase programs for the training of skilled 
workers necessarv for a strong economy. 

The American Legion believes in this statement and feels that this should be 
carried out to its full intent, therefore, we urgently request the Convress of the 
United States to appropriate that amount which was requested by the Bureau 
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iamely $3,400,000 so that apprenticeship training can be carried out as intended 
under the President’s message. 

Under the proposed cut the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training will have to 
ibandon the servicing of 28,000 establishments and cancel services to 35,000 
apprentices who it proposed to receive service during 1954. This reduction would 
mean that they would curtail sharply their work with national trade associations 
and international unions and would have to reduce assistance to veterans through 
a decrease in facility for setting up new training programs for them. 

The American Legion again urges that the request of the Bureau of the Budget 
be left intact so that this vital service will not be curtailed 

The American Legion is grateful for this opportunity to present its views, and 
attached hereto is copy of a resolution passed at the last national convention 
of the American Legion held in New York, N. Y., August 25-28, 1952. 


RESOLUTION No. 182. ADEQUATE FUNDS FoR FEDERAL BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Whereas one of the most beneficial types of vocational training made available 
to World War IT veterans is apprenticeship training with the resultant qualifica 
tions of a journeyman craftman; and 

Whereas this type of vocational training has also recently been included as a 
henefit available to Korean veterans ; and 

Whereas the Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship in addition to administering 
the apprentice training program is also responsible for advising and consulting 
with defense contractors in their training problems and has further responsibil 
ities in the administration of deferment policies for apprentices in critical trades 
and occupations: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved bu the American Legion at its national convention assembled in New 
York, N. Y., August 25-28, 1952, That we go on record in favor of the appropria 
tion of adequate funds to properly and effectively administer the affairs of the 
Federal Bureau of Apprenticeship in the light of its present responsibilities, 
rather than to measure current appropriations solely on the basis of previous 
grants of funds. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there anything else you would like to say, 
Mr. Lavers? 

Mr. Lavers. No, sir. 

I would like to say that we of the American Legion appreciate this 
opportunity and we have it in the hands of this able committee and 
the chairman. 

Mr. Orson. Mr. Chairman, I have nothing further to add to the 
statement of Mr. Lavers, except to encourage the committee in its 
wisdom to contribute what it feels is necessary to what we consider 
to be a very important program of getting the fellows who come out 
of the service into work so that they can take care of themselves. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you. 

We will next hear from Mr. E. B. Whitten, executive director of 
the National Rehabilitation Association. 

Will you take a seat, please? 


VocaTIONAL REHABILITATION 


STATEMENT OF E. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuirren. My name is E. B. Whitten, and I am executive di- 
rector of the National Rehabilitation Association, and it is for the 
14,000 members, lay and professional, of that group that I speak this 
morning. 
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Senator Dirksen. Are those individual members / 

Mr. Wuirren. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, the work I do takes me in the course of a yea 
all parts of the United States. I have the opportunity to talk 
busmessmen, labor leaders, professional people, farmers, et cete 
Many members of State legislatures and of the Federal Congress ar 
among those whom I contact. When I talk to people about rehabil 
tating the handicapped people of this country, they always agree tha 
it is socially sound and economically profit: able for the Nation to d 
everything it possibly can to see that its handicapped people becom: 
self-sup sporting. [ might add that I do not believe I have found th« 
first person who resents the e xpenditure of State and Federal money 
for the purpose of rehabilitating handicapped people. 

We realize that there is, today, great competition for the number 
dollars which Congress feels it can afford to appropriate for all a 
poses. Members of State legislatures and Congress are particular] 
likely to speak in this way, “We know that it’s good for everyone that 
handicapped people become self-supporting. ‘We wish it were pos 
sible that every handicapped person in this country receive whateve1 
rehabilitation service he needs, but our resources are limited. Ther 
is Just so much money we can spend upon such programs regardless 
of how much we believe in them. We have to be fair to all the groups 
of our citizens who need the help of their Government. This may mean 
that rehabilitation will have to get along with less than it needs at 
least for the time being.” Or, stated another way—and I quote what 
one prominent man said—they ask whether in order to support ré 
habilitation adequately that it is not necessary that they rob Pete: 
to pay Paul. In other words, take away from one in order to give to 
another. 


HYPOTHETICAL CASE CITED 


Let us examine the idea that substantial increases of support of vi 
cational rehabilitation would be taking funds away from some othe! 
worthy program, An illustration should make our point clear: Mr. A, 
the father of five children, sustains a broken back, is permanently 
paralyzed from the waist down. He cannot return to his previous 
work, and his economic resources are soon exhausted. Yet he and his 
family must live. He finds two possible avenues open to him: public 
assistance and rehabilitation. He is eligible for either. Public as 
sistance regulations require that all eligible applicants be put on the 
rolls, and Congress accepts the obligation to reimburse the States for 
public assistance payments to these people according to a formula 
written into the law. Iromically, State and Federal laws do not re 
quire that rehabilitation services be made available to handicapped 
people, and neither Congress nor State legislatures have appropriated 
realistic amounts for rehabilitation. The question is not whether 
State or Federal funds are going to be spent on Mr. A. The question 
is whether the expenditures will be nonrecurring ones to make the 
handicapped person self-supporting, or continuing ones to support 
him and his family indefinitely on public assistance. Instead of rob 
bing Peter to pay Paul, Uncle Sam would find, upon investigation, 
that a more liberal support of Peter lessens Paul’s needs. Both are 
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appier, and Uncle Sam may have some change left to buy shoes for 
fom, Dick, and Harry. 

We realize, of course, that not all handicapped persons can be re 
abilitated with present knowledge and facilities, and that the reliet 
or rehabilitation crossroads do not appear so dramatically, in every 
ise that is referred to a rehabilitation agency. ‘The fact that ove 
12,000 of the 64,000 people rehabilitated in 1952 were taken from pub 
lic-aid rolls is, however, most significant and is indicative of what 
can be done with more adequate financing of vocational rehabilitation 


1952 EXPENDITURES 


We shall not include many figures in this statement, since we notice 
that the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has given the committee 
a complete statistical report of activities in the State-Federal voca 
tional rehabilitation program during the last year for which figures 
are available. It is appropriate to call attention to the fact, however, 
that State and Federal Governments spent $389 million on public as 
sistance for the handicapped in the various programs in 1952 and 
only about $33 million on vocational rehabilitation. ‘The $389 million 
referred to above includes 3154,600,000 for aid to dependent children, 
where one or both parents are disabled and unable to support thei 
children—understand, that is not the total cost, that is only the part 
brought about by disability —$58,500,000 aid to the needy blind; S77, 
500,000 aid to the totally and permanently disabled; and $116,500,000 
general assistance payments by the States to disabled individuals and 
eligible under the State-Federal categories. Understand, in that lat 
ter figure the Federal Government does not participate. This com 
parison of expenditures for public assistance for the handicapped and 
rehabilitation for the handicapped would indicate that both the State 
and Federal Congress might profitably reexamine their basic poll 
cies with respect to dealing with problems of disability. 

If the rehabilitation idea is sound, and we believe that you agree 
with us that it is, and if the rehabilitation of sizable numbers of 
the handicapped is practical, and we believe that this has been proved 
beyond reasonable doubt; then Congress should adopt a realistic 
viewpoint in appropriating for vocational rehabilitation. Any other 
policy would be extremely shortsighted. 


STATE PARTICLPATION 


In recent years Congress has been concerned with the amount of 
State participation in programs for vocational rehabilitation. The 
National Rehabilit: coe Association has continually urged that States 
secure the passage of basic rehabilitation laws which free the expendi- 
ture of their own funds, and that State legislatures appropriate large 
amounts for this important work. Substantial progress has been 
made along both lines, as this committee knows. The National Reha 
bilitation Association is far more concerned with the total number 
of persons rehabilitated than it is the ratio of State to Federal par- 
ticipation. It is only fair to point out, however, that in Public Law 
113 of the 78th Congress, the Federal Government accepted certain 
financial obligations with respect to vocational rehabilitation, and 
that these obligations are not being met. Under these conditions, 
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the Federal Government must share the responsibility for some of 
the confusion that exists in the States with respect to financing voeca 
tional rehabilitation. A statement in a report accompanying a Fed 
eral appropriation bill is not always accepted by State legislatures 
and State budget officials as a justification for revising methods of 
financing an established State-Federal program. 


ADMINISTRATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


We are gratified to find that the Eisenhower administration has 
recommended a slight increase in funds for vocational rehabilitation 
over the 1952-53 level. The $23 million fund figure in the President’s 
budget is a holding figure, which will enable the States to carry on 
at about the same level of operation that exists in this fiscal year. In 
our opinion, the appropriation of an even higher figure would be 
the policy of wisdom; for rehabilitation is the truly American way 
to solve the problem of disability, and the more rehabilitation we 
have, the stronger America we have. 

When a severely handicapped man, following rehabilitation, swings 
into a welfare office to announce that he no longer needs the grant 
he has been receiving, the economic values are apparent. But how 
much more important to him than the dollars he earns is the feeling 
he now has for himself and others; and how much more important to 
society than the tax dollars being saved is the gain in good citizen 
ship. It takes little imagination to comprehend the great difference 
it makes to the State that. all its citizens be able to hold their heads 
high with a sense of belonging, of participation of contribution. 

Yet, we have failed to meet this challenge realistically. Vaguely 
disturbed and with some feeling of guilt, we have erected mountains of 
masonry to house the mentally hi indies apped but until very recently 
we have done very little to restore them to self-respect and usefulness. 
We have built chronic-illness hospitals—homes for incurables—we 
used appropriately to call them but the patients have been allowed to 
rot away physically and mentally in idleness and hopelessness. Be- 
cause we consider ourselves a humane people, we have established 
public-assistance programs for the blind and the otherwise disabled; 
but we have eased our qualms of conscience with a monthly check— 
a poor substitute for what most of them need ; opportunity for physical 
and spiritual uplift. 

As we work together to get this job done, regardless of all the othe: 
justifications for it, let our main concern be to help our fellow human 
beings achieve the dignity that goes with useful, constructive living. 


DIVISIONS OF STATE PLANS AND GRANTS 


Mr. Chairman, before I finish my statement I would like to say 
something about the proposed cut in funds for the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. I am referring to the cut proposed by the House 
committee. A reduction of about 30 percent is recommended by the 
House committee, which adds that it desire that none of the cut be 
applied against the Division of State Plans and Grants. 

While the functions of the Division of State Plans and Grants are 
po the States depend heavily upon the divisions that give 
technical services in program planning. For instance, many States 
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have no specialists for the deaf. ‘The specialists for the deaf in the 
Oftice of Vocational Rehabilitation are called upon to help train the 
staff to work with these people. Likewise most States cannot afford 
to hive psychologists, medical social workers, rehabilitation center 
specialists, placement speci: alists for the blind, et cetera. The ability 
if the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to furnish technical services 
| these areas and others is most helpful. In fact, that is the real 
fundamental contribution the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation can 
make in this program. 

| know it to be a fact that the States call for more help from the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation than the present staff can provide. 
We do not propose to tell the committee just exactly how many workers 
there should be in any division of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. We do want this committee, however, to consider carefully the 
needs of the States for technical services before it makes its decision. 
In our judgment, there is no justification for a cut in funds for the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation such as is recommended by the 
House committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you, Mr. Whitten. 

Next we have Mrs. Eleanor M. Hadley, representing the National 
Consumers League. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureau or LAaBpor STANDARDS 


STATEMENT OF ELEANOR M. HADLEY, WASHINGTON REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Hapuiry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you want to read your statement or would 
you like to insert it and highlight it 

Mrs. Hapuey. I think I woul | pre ‘fer to read it. 

Senator Dirksen. Very well. First state your name to the reporter 
und whom you represent. 

Mrs. Haptry. Iam Eleanor M. Hadley, Washington representative 
of the National Consumers League, and I am appearing here this 
morning on behalf of two items: One the appropriation of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards for work on the migratory-labor problem; and 
secondly, for the Office of Education on the education of migrant 
children. 

Senator Dirksen. Does this league maintain a national office in 
Washington ¢ 

Mrs. Hapntey. No: the national oflice of the league is in Cleveland. 
and it has.a Washington office. 

Senator Dirksen. You are speaking for the national organization ¢ 

Mrs. Hapixy. That is correct; yes. 

I am Eleanor M. Hadley, Washington representative of the Na 
tional Consumers League for Fair Labor Standards, an organization 
founded over 50 years ago for the purpose of arousing consumers’ 
interest in their responsibility for conditions under which goods are 
produced and distributed, and through investigation, education, and 
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legislation to promote fair labor standards. On the migrato: 
problem, the league has a long record of its keen concern with this issu 


BACKGROUND 


A word on my own background. I was a staff member of Preside: 
Truman’s Commission on Migratory Labor, and last year was with t] 
Labor and Labor-Management Relations Subcommittee of the Se: 
ate Labor Committee, handling the staff work on the migratory-labo 
hearings and bills. In this capacity I had the opportunity to hea: 
at first hand the testimony ot the growers who need the work of 
the migrants, the migrants themselves, as well as the many expres 
sions of need for the Government to do something about the prob 
lem from representatives of the public, church, and other interest: 
groups. 


LABOR SHORTAGE IN SEASONAL WORK 


ior the greater part of the last two decades, the United States ha 
been faced with a labor shortage for seasonal work in cotton, fruits, 
and vegetables and sugar beets. Each cultivation and harvest seasoi 
newspapers headline growers’ concern over the adequacy of thei 
labor supply and recurrently delegations make their way to Wash 
ington to demand something be done to relieve these crises. Only a 
few weeks ago on the floor of the House in debate on H. R. 3480 was 
the Nation again warned of the labor crisis facing these growers. 

Evidence of this labor shortage is to be seen in the certifications 
nade by the Secretary of Labor. Since 1945, the Secretary has bee! 
inaking official certification of labor shortages for cotton, fruits, veg 
etables, and sugar beets and has been authorizing the Attorney Gen 
eral to admit contract labor into the United States for work on them 


EXTENT OF LABOR SHORTAGES 


If we take the number of foreign contract workers employed in the 
United States at seasonal peak as indicative of the extent of ou 
shortage, we find that : 

In 1943 we were short 45,000 workers 
In 1944 we were short 91,000 workers 
In 1945 we were short 92,000 workers 
In 1946 we were short 69,000 workers 
In 1947 we were short 95,000 workers 
In 1948 we were short 43,000 workers 
In 1949 we were short 108,000 workers 
In 1950 we were short 90,000 workers 
In 1951 we were short 135,000 workers 
In 1952 we were short 150,000 workers 

By this index it will be noted that shortages have been greater since 
the end of World War II than during those war years. No doubt 
increases in 1950 and 1952 are seen to reflect the Korean war, but it is 
noteworthy that with the number of persons in our armed services 
today but one-fifth of World War II figures, we claim to be needing 
two-thirds again as many foreign workers for these crops. 
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PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION STUDY 


Three years ago a Presidential Commission was established for the 
express purpose of studying this recurrent m: meres problem and 
making recommendations. The conclusion reached | y the Commis- 
sion after 12 public hearings throughout the United States at which 
growers were much more heavily represented than labor spokesmen 
was that this manpower problem reduces to a question of labor stand- 

ards. ‘The Commission believed that it was because the employment 
offer for seasonal work in cotton, fruits, and vegetables and sugar 
beets was below employment offers elsewhere in the American economy 
that growers faced continuing problems of an adequate labor supply. 


PROBLEMS OF RECRUITMENT OF AMERICAN WORKERS 


Imports int among the drawbacks to the recruitment of American 
workers for this employment are: 


EARNINGS 


Although wage rates may not compare too unfavorably with alter- 
native employment, earnings are the product of the wage rate times 
the amount of employment. American workers average only about 
30-percent full employment in this work. 


HOUSING 


Much housing in areas using American workers is inadequate to 
unfit. A State inspector of a major migratory labor State described 
the standards for migratory housing to be “reasonable protection 
against the weather.” 

CHILD-CARE FACILITIES 


American workers travel in family groups. Inasmuch as both 
parents work and frequently the older children, there is urgent need 
of child-care facilities for the smallest ones. Only rarely is provision 
for this made. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Although the use of tractors and other machines, of knives and 
other cutting tools, of high ladders, and of noxious gases in fumi 
gation, as well as the truck transportation of workers on farms and 
to and from work, have all contributed to make the accident rate 
agriculture one of the highest, most American workers are not covered 
by workmen’s compensation. 


IMPROVED EMPLOYMENT OFFERS 


Surprising as it may seem, however, we do know how to offer better 
standards for employment on these crops than are characteristically 
available to American citizens. Notwithstanding the fact that em 
ployment needs are brief, that timing is uncertain, that needs are 
widely scattered and are frequently in areas lacking housing and social 
facilities, some of our growers have learned how to make attractive 


380739—53——71 
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employment offers without jeopardizing their position in the mark: 

and, it is well to remember, this requires more than good will. They 
have learned how to overcome what constitutes major drawbacks t: 
the recruitment of American workers. Such growers have learned 
how to provide longer and more continuous employment. Growe: 

employing Puerto Ricans provide 160 hours of employment in eac! 
4-week period. Growers employing Mexican workers provide thre 

quarters full employment for the contract period, which averages 
5 to 6 months, which is average, but may run up to 18 months. 

To provide decent housing growers employing contract workers 
offer decent housing to the workers. 

To provide workmen’s compensation growers employing contract 
workers provide workmen’s compensation. 

The foregoing illustrations will serve to indicate we have much mor 
knowledge of how to improve labor standards for employment in these 
crops than we are —— The tools exist, but they are not being widely 
employed. The National Consumers League strongly endorses the 
request of the Secretary of Labor and the Bureau of the Budget for 
funds to the Bureau of Labor Standards with which to disseminate 
this information. 

FUNCTION OF BUREAU 


Dissemination of labor standards information is the very function 
of the Bureau of Labor Standards. It is the agency of the Gov 
ernment charged with the responsibility of m: aking such information 
available to growers, workers, State legislators, State administrators, 
civie and other interested groups. The Bureau works with the State 
agencies and with representatives of all groups concerned. It has a 
record of assistance on general labor standards and industrial ae 
that is supported by workers, employers, and the public alike. As : 
service agency pooling labor standards information, the Bureau exists 
to enable local groups to profit by whatever progress has been made 
elsewhere in the country on the problem which they may be tackling. 

Now the administration has asked that $104,000 be granted to the 
Bureau of Labor Standards for the purpose of tackling this manpower 
problem in cotton, fruits and vegetables, and sugar beets. And I 
might remind the members of the committee that the House has 
approved one-million-one-hundred-thousand-odd dollars, and that 
will be just for a 6-months’ period. It will be over $2 million for the 
importation of the contract Mexicans. So that this figure of $104,000 
to enable more efficient use of American labor would seem to be very 
much in the economy direction that this Congress naturally wishes to 
move. 

A small amount of money for this program would help to vitalize 
the efforts of States and communities in doing that part of the job 
which is theirs and theirs alone to do. 

This committee could make a very real contribution to the solution 
of this difficult and persistent employment problem by granting the 
administration request. 
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ENDORSEMENT OF PRESENT PROPOSAI 


Then, as I say, I also wish to comment on the Office of Education. 

The proposal which is current and which the league endorses, 
namely, that the Office of Education take leadership with the States 
in developing methods by which some 1 million children of migratory 
workers can get an education as the »y move from community to com- 
munity and across State lines is not a fundamental solution to the 
education of these American citizens. No matter what is worked out 
a child having to attend 6 or 8 different schools in the space of 4 months 
is not going to be able to get an education of the sort that a child does 
whose parent earns enough to enable sc to stay put in one commu 
nity. Fundamentals, however, are going to take time here and mean 
while children are growing up. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDLES 


Members of this committee are undoubtedly familiar with the 
project established by General Eisenhower shortly after coming 
to Columbia entitled “The Conservation of Human Resources.” The 
first of a series of studies to be published under this project is The 
Uneducated, which came out in April this year. The findings of this 
study, the same findings revealed by educators, civic group leaders, 
church spokesmen, and Government witnesses before the Senate Labor 
Committee last year, indicate that the children of migratory workers 
form one of the principal groups of the uneducated in our society. 

The International Latex Corp. reprinted as a public service the edi- 
torial which the San Francisco Chronicle ran on the book. Caption 
ing its remarks “The Nation’s Shame,” the Chronicle commented : 

The announcement that 2,500,000 Americans are illiterate comes as a heavy 
shock to a Nation that boasts of its high standard of living and takes great 
pride in its system of public schools. 2 

The effects flowing from such a report are disquieting and even alarming * * * 
Wherein lies some of the responsibility for this condition is glimpsed in the 
finding that of 716,000 draftees rejected by the service as “mentally deficient” 
* * * 75 percent live in the South * * * 

But the problem is not at all isolated in the South. * * * Migratory farm 
workers * * * constitute a large pocket of the illiteracy in our population * * *. 

The report highly recommends that the Federal Government launch a head 
on attack upon the conditions that breed illiteracy, and do so by giving grants 
in-aid to the States for the specific purposes of educating “the uneducated.” 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITIES 


In educating migrant children the Federal Government has major 
responsibility, for the children are not of one « ‘community or one State. 
Following, with their parents. the crops, they pass from community 
to community, from State to State. The Eisenhower-initiated study 
observes : 

Since these families cross many States, and are in fact only nominal resident 
of any State, the responsibility of the Federal Government is clear. 

It continues : 


Money is surely not a solution for everything, but it is not comforting to realize 
that the Federal Government spends many times as much on assistance to mi 
gratory birds as on assistance to the children of migratory families. It may 
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well be that the only basic solution to the problem of educating these children 
will be found in the eventual disappearance of the institution of migratory 
labor. However, this is not likely to occur overnight. Temporizing and partial 
solutions are therefore very important. 


NETHERLANDS STUDY OF EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


An illuminating parallel to the American problem of education 
for the children of migratory agricultural workers is to be found in 
the history of efforts in the Netherlands to provide education for the 
children of barge workers. Mrs. Elizabeth Bancroft Schlesinger, 
wife of Arthur ‘Schlesinger, Sr., outlined this story under the title, 
“Education on Dutch ¢ ‘anals.’ >in the Harvard Educational Review, 
winter, 1951. Mrs. Schlesinger details how the Dutch started strug 
gling with the problem of the education of these children back 
1870, how efforts were renewed in 1898, in 1906, and again in 1928. But 
it was not until the Nazis took over with their totalitarian concern for 
control over the minds of all Dutch citizens that solution came. Mrs. 
Schlesinger observes : 

During the German occupation of the Netherlands, the Nazis in 1942 in their 
effort to control the schools, accomplished what the Dutch themselves had been 
unable to do in 70 years. 

Mrs. Schlesinger rightfully comments : 

Our problem is infinitely more complicated than that of the Dutch because 
of the size of the United States and its 48 school systems and bodies of law. * * * 

It is not a simple question to answer, but it is as persistent as the seasons 
which send the migrant on his long trek for a livelihood. If his labor is important 
to our economy, surely his children should not be deprived of the opportunity for 
an education. 


ILLITERACY AMONG MIGRANT CHILDREN 


The league appreciates the fact that the committee has before it no 
request by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
funds with which to wipe out illiteracy among the migratory chil- 
dren. However, the new Cabinet members this year h; ad only most 
limited time in which to prepare their budget positions. But as we 
have just witnessed this past week, on issues which the C ongress really 
considers important, it is capable of assuming the initiative. The 
league hopes that members of this committee consider the education 
of citizens as important as Federal assistance to migratory birds or 
Federal funds for the liming of crop soil. 

Last year the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency re 
quested $181,000 for help on the problem of illiteracy among migrant 
children. The House committee disallowed the amount, stating : 

While the need to better the educational opportunities of this group of children 


is obvious, and has been for many years, the committee does not think there is an 
emergency need to set up a new program at this time. 


When do we reach emergency need? Not until we need these chil- 
dren to fight in wars and the Army doesn’t want illiterates? Not 
until Communist agitators get among them and we become fearful 
of breeding domestic Communists in scale? Not until the Commu 
nists cite the disregard for the children of migratory workers and we 
think it will hurt our propaganda position ? 
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It seems to be the fashion today among legislators and citizens alike 
to argue every issue in terms of what it will or won’t do for Commu- 
nist propaganda. The league makes this plea for an appropriation to 
the Office of Education for work on the education of migrant children, 
however, not on the basis of what the Communists may make of this 
situation, but on the basis of whether this committee believes that 
| million children of migratory workers are entitled to education. 

Are the children of the workers who pick the grapefruit we eat for 
breakfast, the tomatoes and lettuce of our salad at luncheon, the 

vegetables of our dinner, to be regarded differently than the children 
of the members of the committee, the children of other Americans? 
Today the children are growing up illiterate as the children of the 
migratory workers a decade and a half ago were growing up illiterate. 

Are we to do nothing because illiteracy is continuing? 

The leagues hopes that this committee will demonstrate that there is 
as much urgency in the United States to promote literacy in the inter 
ests of the individual and citizens ship as there is urgency in totalitarian 
governments to promote it in the interests of regimentation. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you, Mrs. Hadley. 

Mrs. Haptey. Thank you. 

Senator Tirye (presiding). Thank you, Senator Dirksen, for 
taking over. I had to appear before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee at 10 o’clock this morning, and J] certainly appreciate it that 
you carried on. 

The next person is Mrs. Ada Barnett Stough, executive director of 
the American Parents Committee. 

Mrs. SroucHu. Our chairman is in town and I am going to let him 
do the job. 


Senator Torr. Thank you; you may proceed, sir 
CHILDREN’s BurEAU 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE J. HECHT, CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN 
PARENTS COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Hecutr. Mr. Chairman and s gentle ‘men of 1e committee, I am 
George J. Hecht, chairman of the American Parents Committee, Inc.. 
which is a nonprofit child welfare organization working for more and 
better schools and for adequate health and social welfare services of 
the Nation’s children. I am also pulbisher of Parent’s Magazine, with 
a million and a half circulation. 

Our purpose this morning is to urge you to approve adequate ap 
propriations for the Children’s Bureau. Our executive director, Mrs. 
Stough, was here to hear the testimony of both Mrs. Hobby and Dr. 
Eliot before your committee, so I do not want to take your time in 
repeating facts and figures which you have had from these official 
sources. My purpose is, first, to bring to you the opinion of a group 
of parents and taxpayers on the importance of services for children, 
and second, to share with you some data Ns have on what a cut in 
Children’s Bureau gr ants-in-aid will do to children’s services in var- 
ious States. 
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INTEREST IN ECONOMY 


As taxpayers, members of the American Parents Committee are i 
terested in economy in Government, but as parents we have ideas 
about what is true economy and what becomes a pennywise and pound 
foolish policy. As the President said so well in his speech to the Na 
tion Tuesday night, “We live not in an instant of danger but in ai 
age of danger.” To meet such danger takes human resources as wel! 
as material resources. What will it profit us to spend billions foi 
ships and planes and guns and ammunition if we neglect the health 
and welfare of today’s children, who will be the citizens and the de 
fenders of the Nation a few years hence? The money we spend o1 
children now is the soundest possible investment for the future, 
whether that future brings the peace we hope for or the war we are 
trying so hard to prevent. 

We heard the Chief of the Children’s Bureau discuss with you, Sen 
ator Thye, the increasing number of children in the country. She 
presented the facts about the number of crippled children who are 
receiving no treatment whatsoever, and the high infant death rate 
in certain areas of the country. You discussed w ith her the unrelieved 
and untreated social and emotional tensions among children which 
are resulting in increased juvenile delinquency. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUREAU 


The Children’s Bureau is the one agency of Government charged 
by law with special responsibility for children. Administering the 


grants-in-aid set up by the Social Security Act is only one of its 
legal responsibilities. Under the act of 1912 it is also supposed to 
help parents and citizens and supply them with facts about children 
which it is to gather from investigations; also, it must advise with 
workers and agencies serving children on methods and standards 
of child care. Social research as it relates to children is woefully 
behind. The Bureau has not carried on the research it should have 
been carrying on. 

We submit that the Children’s Bureau has never been given the 
funds to carry out properly the responsibilities with which Congress 
has charged it. I am sure there have been reasons—which need not 
be discussed now. 

What I would like to discuss is the present, the job to be done if 
we are to build the human resources needed for the future, and 
whether or not we are willing to make the necessary investment to 
that end. 

REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 


Since 1947 the staff of the Children’s Bureau has been steadily 
shrinking in spite of the big increase in the number of children in 
the country 

In 1947 it had funds for 339 positions; in 1953 it had money for 
234. This year the Bureau of the Budget approved a request for 6 
additional positions—3 to help services in States in the New England 
area, and 3 more to work with State agencies and others who are 
studying child welfare and child health. The revised budget sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Hobby cut out those six additional positions. Now, 
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the action by the House Appropriations Committee would cut the 
staff down to 225 positions. This means that more and more re- 
quests from the States for consultation or special services they need 
with their particular problems or programs must go unanswered. 


GRANTS-IN-AID 


Now, just a word about the grants-in-aid which help the States to 
sarry out their maternal and child health and crippled children’s 
programs and their work in the child-welfare field. The amount 
authorized by Congress in 1950 was $40 million. This year’s budget 
request, as revised by the new administration, called for only $30,- 
600,000, and now the House committee would cut that to $30 million. 
Furthermore, the House deleted the language about the carryover 
funds which are still standing to the credit of a few States, which 
would have assured a more equitable distribution of whatever is 


finally voted for 1954. 
EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


As I figure it, if the House cuts are allowed to stand—and it looks 
as if they will be—it means the services to children in the States in 
1954 will be cut about 8 percent over what was available in 1953. 
In answer to our request, I have had letters from a fairly large num- 
ber of States giving me examples of what such cuts would mean. 


CHILD-WELFARE SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Child-welfare services translated in the language most of us un- 
derstand is helping individual children over some of the difficult emo- 
tional and social hurdles that threaten to wreck their lives. Helping 
to keep children in their own homes, placing homeless children under 
proper foster care, aiding neglected and abused children are services 
the money you appropriate helps to finance. ‘They are the services 
that can prevent juvenile delinquency and help to develop normal 
citizens instead of candidates for jails or mental institutions. In 
working with lnauiied children, it is just as important to have com- 
petent, ‘profession: ally trained people as it is to have licensed doctors 
to treat crippled children. But there is a shortage of trained chil \ 
welfare workers. For that reason, some of the funds under the child- 
welfare grants are spent on stipends and scholarships for professional 
training. 

And now I have some letters. I do not know whether you want me 
to read them or not, or whether I could have leave to print them. 

Senator Tuyr. You will have leave to insert them in the record. 


EFFECT ON STATE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Hecur. I have letters right here in my testimony, but only to 
save time; I have information from California, New Mexico, Iowa, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and we also have in the office, if you want 
them, letters from other States telling what the cuts in the program of 
the Children’s Bureau will mean to those local States, and I will 
submit those. 

Senator Ture. They may be inserted in the record. 
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Mr. Hecur. I will submit those later on. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


California: A letter from Miss Lucile Kennedy, chief of the Division of Cl 
Welfare of California, stresses the point I have just made and then goes on 
to say that only 19 of California’s 56 counties have any professionally trained 
staff for child welfare. One of several examples she gives is of Tommy, w! 
was a healthy boy, and a student and winner of an American Legion award as 
the outstanding boy in his school. Then, at the age of 10, both his parents diy 
and he was placed in an institution. As time went on, he lost interest in schoo 
und developed many physical ailments. Four years ago, Miss Kennedy sizys 
the doctor who examined him at the clinie said he could find nothing wrong with 
Tommy physically but felt that the boy would continue to deteriorate if h 
remained in an institution. Yet because there is no staff in that county to tak 
on Tommy’s case and find a home which will adopt him or give him foster care 
Tommy is still in the institution. 

New Mexico writes that it has child-welfare service in only 10 of its 
counties. Several of the counties have very serious child-welfare problems 
ticularly in those areas where airbases have been reactivated New Mexi 
share of money spent for child-welfare services is more than five times that of 
he Federal share, 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


New Mexico has not been able to get State funds for work with crippl 
children beyond what is needed to match Federal funds If there is a cut j 
funds, New Mexico would be able to continue its existing basic medical ea 
for the number of children now under treatment, but the extra care and servi 
needed by many crippled children would be cut out. New Mexico had hoped to 
begin some services for needy children with cerebral palsy, convulsive disorders 
rheumatic fever, and congenital heart disease; but, if Federal funds should by 
cut, none of these services can be offered. 

Under funds now available, Iowa is able to operate 34 mobile general clinics 
for crippled children and 3 or 4 cerebral-palsy clinics each year. The demand 
is for twice that many. In operating the general clinics it became evident tl 
the crippling ailments of many children were apparently a result of diet de 
ficiencies. So, money was allocated for a part-time nutritionist on the staff of 
the State services for crippled children. She attends the mobile clinics and 
interviews parents of children referred to her by the doctors. Through this 
work the nutritionist is able to work with the child’s mother to try to show he 
how to plan and prepare better balanced meals even with low-cost foods. 

In his letter, Dr. Roger I. Lienke, the assistant director, gives specific ex- 
amples of the good results of the nutritionist’s work. One was the case of two 
children from the same family with serious cases of rickets; another was of a 
boy with what seemed to be rheumatic fever but which turned out to be the 
results of serious malnutrition which bordered on starvation. The Iowa director 
says that, if the grant for work with crippled children should be cut, the clinics 
now in operation would go back to a skeleton staff where such cases as those 
described would be seen only by physicians too busy to probe into the cause of 
the ailment, much less to do anything to help remedy the causes. 


MATERNAL AND CHILD-HEALTH WORK 


In West Virginia there are 3,006 premature babies born each year. Dr. Helen 
Fraser, director of the division of maternal and child welfare for that State, says 
she is aware that the ideal solution would be to establish centers throughout the 
State where these babies might be cared for. Since that is not possible with 
the funds available, a premature nursery has been set up in Charleston which 
can take care of about 100 babies a year. This nursery serves as a training 
center for the nurses from other hospitals of the State. Through it the hos- 
pitals are stimulated and helped to set up facilities for care of premature babies 
in their own area. There is a need for another such nursery in the northern 
part of the State where it will be more accessible to nurses in that area. How- 
ever, if there is a cut in budget, another nursery would be impossible, and the 
activities of the one in Charleston will be curtailed. 

At this point it seems appropriate to point out that providing the hospital 
facilities for the premature baby is only the beginning. The cost of such care 
is so high that it becomes prohibitive for many families. Dr. Edward Davens, 
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of the Maryland State Health Department, sent us a copy of a letter he received 
from a desperate veteran of the Pacific campaign of World War II asking if 
there was some way he could get help in meeting such costs. Their premature 
baby would have to be in the hospital for 3 months, and would have to have 
oxygen for 2 of those months. The father says, “We are willing to do everything 
to save our baby’s life, yet the hospital bill is gotng entirely out of our reach. 
| make approximately $32 a week. Last week the hospital bill was $93.12. You 
can understand our financial status. My wife and | confided in Dr M. She 
advised us to write to you to see if there was any way we can get financial help 
from the State.” Along with this letter is the carbon of a reply informing the 
veteran that there is nothing the Maryland Health Department can do since 
the relatively small amounts budgeted for hospital care under the maternal 
and child-health program is greatly overdrawn—they have failed to obtain a 
deficiency appropriation from the State legislature and there are no additional 
funds available from the Children’s Bureau. How the father of that premature 
baby paid a 3-month hospital bill of over $1,100 with a total income of $384 in 
that time, is an unanswered question. 

Mr. Hecur. I have just two concluding paragraphs, Senator. 

The American Parents Committee hopes that in the new Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, the Children’s Bureau will be 
given a status in keeping with the responsibilities it has under law. 

We believe that if it is placed where it can bring the interest and 
concern for the child into all the deliberations of the Department, it 

can produce for the Nation rich dividends in the form of healthier, 
happier, more productive citizens. 

What happens in our Nation tomorrow will depend in great part 
on what happens to our children today. We hope that Members 
of the Senate will take a very serious look at this budget request, that 
you will not concur in the action by the House, and that you will grant 
to the Bureau and to the States enough funds to keep up the services 
which millions of children so desperately need. 

Thank you. 

Senator Tryr. Are there any questions ? 

Senator Dirksen. No. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

The next person is Mrs. Richard G. Radue, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, on funds for the Children’s Bureau. 

You may proceed. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RICHARD G. RADUE, WASHINGTON LEGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Rapur. I am Mrs. Richard G. Radue, Washington Legislative 
Committee of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and I 
am submitting a statement for Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, our national 
chairman of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers with its nearly 8 million memberships urges 
you to give thoughtful consideration to the appropriation for the 
Children’s Bureau. 
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FUNCTION OF ORGANIZATION 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a volunteer 
organization which was founded in 1897 for the purpose of interesting 
mothers in training for their role of motherhood and to recognize 
the importance of parent-child relationships. It has grown to include 
mothers, fathers, teachers, and adults who are interested in children, 
all working together in a volunteer capacity for child welfare. It is 
child centered—it focuses attention on the whole child—and recog- 
nizes that “all children are our children,” regardless of where they 
live, or what they may have. 

Senator Tuyrr. That is absolutely true. 

Mrs. Rapur. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, there 
fore, is an organization that is peculiarly associated with the Chil 
dren’s Bureau. Perhaps no other group, other than a Government 
agency, has had a close relationship with the Children’s Bureau. The 
research and resourcefulness of the Children’s Bureau has been felt 
by the members of the local parent-teacher associations throughout the 
country. The Children’s Bureau has helped to interpret, not only to 
out membership but to the public as a whole, the importance of ma 
ternal and child health, aid to crippled children, child welfare, and 
research concerning children, 


STATE NEEDS FOR CONSULTANT SERVICES 


During the White House Conference on Children and Youth, we 
were impressed with the great need of the State for the consultant 
services of the Children’s Bureau. Funds are needed to expand this 
type of service. 

The Children’s Bureau is equipped to deal with the difficult problem 
of the care and treatment of delinquent children—if it has the funds. 
The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has given thought 
ful consideration to the recommendation in the budget for the work 
of the Children’s Bureau. We have noted that the policy relative to 
unexpended balances has been reversed, and that no longer can these 
unexpended balances be redistributed. We would urge that the terms 
of the bill be so stated that the redistribution of unexpended balances 
be allowed, so that the States that have spent their full budget will be 
encouraged in their work for the coming year. It seems most im- 
portant to us that you, the members of the committee, consider well 

the possibilities of this change in the wording of the bill. 

The Children’s Bureau has focused attention clearly and persist- 
ently upon all the needs of all children. Children are our most im- 
portant national and natural resource. We want them to grow strong; 
we want them to be secure. We urge that when you are facing the 
demands to eliminate waste and extravagance, that your sights w ill be 
clearly set on the distinction between that which is ov erlapping and 
waste—and that which is constructive and necessary for the develop- 
ment of children and youth. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers urgently requests 
that you give careful, thoughtful, and prayerful consideration to the 
needs of the Children’s Bureau. ‘The w ay must be found to appropri- 
ate funds to carry forward the work that has been so magnificently 
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executed throughout the years. The Children’s Bureau has become a 
tradition in American life. We urge that you keep faith with this 
tradition that so well meets the needs of children and youth. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Senator Dirksen. No. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

Mrs. Rapur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. The next person is Mrs. Monica B. Owen, National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, on funds for the migratory labor 
problem. 

Orrice or Epucation 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MONICA B. OWEN, NATIONAL FIELD REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, MIGRANT WORK PROGRAM, DIVISION OF HOME 
MISSIONS, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Mrs. Owen. My name is Monica Owen, national field represntative 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ, in the migrant pro- 
gram. We are the only organization in the country that has a staff 
that lives in the migrant camps and works directly with the migrant 
peo le all over the country. And since 1, too, am a member of that 
staff, 1 too live in migrant camps and work in migrant families all 
over the country. 

I want to talk to you about the appropriation for migrant children 
from firsthand knowledge. As you know, there are a million of these 
children. They move from sugar beets to cherries to strawberries to 
cotton. When you ask the migrant child where he was born, he never 
gives the name of the town, he says, “I was born in cherries, and my 
brother was born in potatoes.” They do not live in towns, they move 
across States from the North to the South and East to the West, and 
because of that, as has been said, this is a national responsibility. 

We all believe that we should have for other children what we would 
like for our own, and we all believe that the foundation stone of our 
democracy is education for every American citizen. And yet here are 
1 milion American children who really are being deprived of their 
privilege, and this is the point to which I want to speak. 

Last year, in the Chicago Tribune, there was an editorial which was 
to show how false Russian propaganda was about this country, and 
the incident that was cited was a quotation from a Russian paper, 
which said: 

In America it is common knowledge that children as young as 7 and 8 work in 
the fields. 

The editorial went on to say that this is sure proof of how false 
Russian propaganda is. Everyone knows that in the great rich coun- 
try of the United States no children as young as 7 and 8 work in the 
fields. But, Senator, this is the only piece of Russian propaganda I 
have ever seen in my life that is absolutely true. Of course, the chil- 
dren work in the fields. They work as young as 4. I know one child 
whose father told me that if she worked real well all summer this 
4-year-old could make $75 in beans. 
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LUBBOCK, TEX., REST AND RECREATION CENTER 


We were operating a rest and recreation center in the panhandle 
at Lubbock, ‘Tex., last fall, and the people from the North, who had 
been digging potatoes, had been picking cherries, and so on, in the 
Great Lakes States, came through this center where I was. Ther: 
were 4,000 children in all. There was not 1 child whom I met over 
5 years old who did not work as a matter of course. There was 1 little 
boy who had been born with only 1 arm, and his mother said to me, 
“He works really well. He can pick 150 pounds of cotton a day with 
only 1 arm. 

I, myself, know 2 little girls who were picking beans in New York 
State, 1 was 7 and 1 was 8, and they were the sole support of their 
pregnant mother. Of course, the children in this country work—the 
migrant children always work. 

You say to yourself, “Well, why do they?” It is not because 
their parents want them to. But I have talked to many hundreds 
of migrant parents in the different groups, the Spanish speaking, 
the Negro, and the white, and when you ask them, “What would you 
like for your children?” they always say in their own terms the same 
thing: “I would like a house where he can stay put. I would like 
more book learning than I have had, and I would like a better way 


of life.” 


HAMMOCKS 


Well, now, why can’t they go to school? I wish you could go with 
me today to a hammock in one of our Southern States where I was 
working. A hammock is a lump of land surrounded by swamp. This 
was 17 miles away from the nearest town. There were no houses 
on that hammock for the 80 people that lived there. 

Some of them shoved their truck tops on the mud and put palmetto 
on the sides and were living in those. 

Some were living in houses made of heavy paper bags. 

There were 50 children there and not 1 of them had a chance to 
go to school. 

HEALTH PROBLEMS 


Now you raise the problem of health. What happens to these chil- 
dren when they live in a hammock 17 miles from the nearest town? 
As a matter of fact, there was no doctor nearer than 38 miles in one 
direction and 40 miles in another. 

A boy in the group had a mastoid infection. The public health 
officer to whom we took him said he would die unless he had an 
operation. 

We had very great difficulty in getting anyone to operate on that 
boy because he was not a resident, and nonresidents are not eligible 
for medical services, and this boy could not be operated on free. 

We finally got him into a hospital. 

If these children could go to school, they would get the ordinary 
health services provided for all our children, and I am pleading for 
schooling on the grounds of health as well as education and book 
learning. 

You wonder how illiterate they really are because you see these 
figures thrown around. I can tell you that in a study made in 1950 
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in Colorado by Howard Thomas, who is with the United States Office 
of Education, or was last year, out of a sampling of 354 children only 
t had completed the fourth grade and that is the minimum for func- 
tional literacy. 

Many of the ones I know never go to school at all. 

The Office of Education is the only organization in the country 
which has facilities, the learning, the backgrounds, the skills and the 
professional staff able to spe: arhe: ad the type of study that needs to be 
done. No State in the Union has as yet successfully coped with this 
problem. It is extremely difficult. Children move from place to 
place so fast that often the State does not know where they are or 
where they are going. Michigan has 98,000. California has 200,000. 
Texas has 17 1,000. Sometimes they stay 4 ae sometimes 6 weeks, 
and the shortest is about 2 weeks. 

What happens to these children? No records are kept. One boy 
said to me, “I am always in the first grade because nobody will ever 
believe I did the work in the last place I was.” 

This is one of the areas in which the United States Office of Educa- 
tion can help. It could develop a series of record keeping from State 
to State. It can help State commissions of education to work out 
plans by which these children can really be served. It can do research, 
it can do study, it can do consultation. ‘This is the only group that 
is equipped to do this type of thing. 

It has been said that this migrant group is a fertile field for 
communism. 

And, in closing, I would like to say that of all the migrants I have 
known, I have never met one who was not a loyal and proud American. 

Recently, I was in a migrant shack and we had ts Bari some picture 
books to the children. One was called, We Thank God, and on the 
front of it was an American flag. One of the young women in the 
shack took it and she looked at it and said, “We thank God for our 
country,” which was the first line in the book. She said, “I don’t read 
so good. I never had no chance to 270 to school mu th, but I do like 
that. We thank God for our country.” 

Gentlemen, what will our country do for these people urge that 
you grant an appropriation. 

Senator THyr. Are there any questions 

Senator Dirksen. No questions. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Your full statement will appear in the record. 

Mrs. Owen. Thank you. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MONICA B. OWEN, NATIONAL FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, MIGRANT Work, 
DIviston OF HOME MISSIONS, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The division of home missions of the National Council of Churches is here 
to speak on behalf of a budget item of $272,000 which is needed by the United 
States Office of Education to develop plans for the schooling of the children of 
migratory agricultural workers. 

Since the division of home missions is the only private national organization 
whose staff lives and works directly with migratory laborers in camps through- 
out the country, it is in a position to give firsthand evidence of the lack of edu- 
cational opportunity provided for this group. 
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THE PROBLEM 


These migratory children are American citizens. Census figures show that 
there are about 1 million who represent the most educationally neglected grow 
in the country. Many never enter school; some go for a few weeks if they are 
in a crop which ripens during the school term. All are seriously retarded 
Many thousands are completely illiterate. 

Since they have no local or State residence rights, they are passed from cor 
munity to community, each school system passing the problem along to the nex‘ 
With their families, these children move from south to north, from east to west 
and back again, following the harvest, and since every State in the Union is 
involved, the problem of education becomes a matter of national responsibility 


THE NEED FOR STUDY AND PLANNING 


Some communities have tried to solve the problem, but the vast majority have 
found it too difficult. The United States Office of Education is the one agency 
in the country which can provide the special knowledge, training, and skills 
which are needed. 

Migratory children rarely complete a school term. No records are kept of the 
work done, so that they go over and over the same material and drop out from 
discouragement. Standard textbooks are incomprehensible to many because of 
the subject matter, which is alien to their experience. Many schools reject them 
not only because of their differences of color, language, and background but 
because facilities are already overtaxed. 

The United States Office of Education is in a position to cooperate with State 
educational agencies, and through them to work with local communities. It can 
help them in many ways: to understand the special needs of migratory children; 
to develop a system of records which will insure progression from school to 
school; above all, to give the kind of advice, based on study and planning, which 
is desperately needed. 

One million American citizens are being deprived of the equal educational 
rights which we believe are basic to our democratic way of life. The economy 
of the country is dependent on the labor of migratory workers, and the country 
owes their children a chance to go to school. 

We urge this committee to act favorably on this appropriation to the United 
States Office of Education. 

Senator Tyr. The next person is Miss Constance Tomkies of the 
American Association of University Women, on funds for the Office 
of Education. 


Orrick or Epucation 


STATEMENT OF MISS CONSTANCE TOMKIES, THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


SENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Tom«res. I am Constance Tomkies, representative of the Na 
tional Committee of the American Association of University Women. 
I come here as a former member of the Education Committee of the 
American Association of University Women. I am typical of the 
women who compose the membership of the American Association of 
University Women, a college-educated woman interested in the affairs 
of her community. 

Back home, we read the daily papers trying to understand what 
you are doing and planning for the maintenance of our country. 
Our papers for the last several weeks have been carrying items about 
the proposed cut in the budget of the Office of Education. Such a 
proposal concerns college women interested in community problems. 
Experts who have been before you have given you facts and figures. 
It is important for you to know also how some of us at the grass- 
roots level feel about diminishing the effectiveness of education, re- 
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search, motivation and interchange of ideas which will happen with- 
out an adequately financed Office of Education. 

The Office of Education is a resource of help and of contacts to 
many small school systems all over the country. The strength of 

these school systems molds the kind of Americans we are making. 
Many small-town people, like us, do not want Federal interference in 
education. We do see, however, the need for guidance, for fact 
finding and for dissemination of information which can come from the 
Office of Education. 

As a member of the American Association of University Women, 
privileged by training, I would like to speak for those in my com- 
munity and in other communities like mine, who cannot come here 
to speak for themselves but who need the services which can be sup- 
plied to them through the Federal Office of Education. 

The United States Office of Education has been added as a very 
small department, both in budget and personnel in a very large mul- 
tiple-service Government agency. 

It is our observation that during this time the Office of Education 
has lost much of its identity, its efficiency, and its effectiveness. In 
part, this has been due to certain administrative conditions within 
the agency which have served continuously to lower the morale of 
its personnel from the Commissioner on down. Lack of funds, and 
their diversion, contribute to its dilemma. To further cut the budget 
of the Office of Education at this time, we believe, will depress its 
services to an alltime low. We are in sympathy with the effort to 
effect Federal economies. People back home have to trim their budgets, 
too, that is not a new experience for small-town people but there 
are some items which are essential to well being. We want to retain 
and increase the essential services rendered to education by an ade- 
quately financed Office of Education. 


PERSON NEL SALARIES 


Prevailing salaries for office personnel are so low as to make it 
difficult to attract professionally competent educators to join the 
Office of Education staff. Office space for the staff has been reduced 
until several top-ranking specialists and their secretaries are crowded 
into one office together. Two specialists responsible for consultation, 
public relations, and research must share one secretary. 

These more potent conditions of economy can only result in ineffi- 
ciency and inadequacy. This, we submit, is false economy. 

In recent years we have been distressed that educational services 
of the Office of Education such as publications, consultation, and 
research have been diminished. For instance, this publication, School 
Life, which is the official publication of the Office of Education will 
serve as an example. This is a monthly journal which seeks to bring 
current educational information to the attention of school admin- 
istrators. It is the one free publication which the Office of Education 
has been able to distribute to about 10.000 key educators in State 
school systems throughout the country. With the cut in publications 
the number of free copies will be reduced to a few hundred, and this 
one free source of communication between the United States Office 
of Education staff and the local school administrator will be lost. 
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Curtailments of many kinds have lowered the effectiveness of the 
staff and have limited its ability to collect and disseminate infor 
mation or to do research and in other ways give leadership in the 
field of education. Since these are the functions created by law, for 
which the Office of Education is legally responsible, it is the duty 
of the Committee on Appropriations to provide for these services in 
its recommended budget. 


REQUEST FOR BUDGET INCREASE 


For all these reasons we believe an increase in the educationa 
budget, not a decrease is in order. We wish to speak especially i: 
regard to the 1954 proposal for cutting the 1953 administrative budget 
for the Office of Education. It has been said that these cuts do not 
amount to much; however, such a cut is neither small nor insignifi 
cant in the light of the fact that the 1953 appropriation was itself 
inadequate. Such a cut at this time will mean that the services of 5 
specialists will be lost to the Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, 3 specialists from Higher Education, and $10,000 will be 
cut from the budget for publications of the Information and Public 
Service Division. 

The public relations and travel budget cuts will result in isolating 
the United States Office of Education from the States. The cuts in 
personnel will mean the loss of needed educational services. They 
will certainly mean that factual and advisory assistance in meeting 
new urgent problems confounding most State departments of education 
will be neglected. Among these problems are plans for the training 
of more technical experts, solving teacher shortages, providing for 
adequate education for a mobile and migratory population, and for 
educating children with exceptional needs, und so on, 


DISSEMINATION OF INFORMATION 


Problems in regard to the fundamental educational services for 
children and young people are acute throughout the country and tran 

scend State boundaries. ‘lo meet these problems, State leaders in 
education urgently need up-to-date wnitommation: just such information 
as the Office of Education was set up to collect and disseminate. These 
problems relate to the acute conditions caused by a shortage of quali 
lied teachers, the cost of education, statistical information regarding 
school population, regional problems of a now mobile population and 
its demands on educations il services, analyses of research in education, 
information on educational methods and teaching materials, Local 
edueaters need the consultative services of experts in the field of edu 
cation i ist as the help and guidance of specialists is needed by farm- 
ers and businessmen in areas such as agriculture and commerce. A 
field staff and a travel budget as well as a budget for financing in oar 
at least regional or national educational conferences is essential t 
supply seneeinetii services, 

Since 1951 we have observed that the regular services of the Office 
of Education have been seriously affected by emergency demands. 
These demands have included, for example, the program of school 
assistance for federally affected areas, a program in which our asso- 
clati mn is also dee »ply concer ned. 
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While some extra money was allocated for the administration of 
this particular prograra, personnel was diverted from the regular 
staff to carry out the program. The staff vacancies thus created were 
left unfilled as dictated by the agency’s enforced economy policy of 
not filling vacancies. Requests for additional funds to take care of 
these unfilled vacancies were denied by the Congress and the Bureau 
of the Budget. Therefore at the present time vacancies in the regu 
lar staff exist in such specialized and important fields as junior college, 
teacher education, adult education, guidance, and others. Such 
vacancies remain unfilled in the so-called spirit of economy. 

Since 1927 through the vote of our members, we have concerned 
ourselves nationally with the work of the United States Office of 
Education. Since 1927 we have repeatedly taken action in support 
‘of the United States Office of Education in order that the financial 
needs of this Office might be adequately represented in the budget. 


ASSOCIATIONS INTEREST IN EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


oe AAUW is interested in the long-time needs of education; that 

, to provide a high-level education for the children and young pe ople 
in all parts of this country. The Office of Education has a unique 
role of giving service to educators to assist them to maintain high 
standards in education. We believe strongly that while we must meet 
emergency needs, we should not lose sight of nor neglect the funda 
mental and continuing requirements of an educated citizenry. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not believe that the present Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will be able to maintain at any rea 
sonable level the work of the Office of Education in 1954 with any cut 
on the amount appropriated for 1953. We deplore the fact that 
low budgets have hampered all educational institutions, that school 
budgets have not matched the requirements caused by—a heartening 
increase in the number of children in this country—by economic and 
social changes—and by a commitment to provide education for all 
American children. All education budgets must be increased in pro- 
portion to the degree of responsibility we are placing on education for 
a people who can maintain a democratic form of government and 
freedom for its citizens. The Office of Education plays an important 
role in helping our school administrators to meet their responsibil 
ities. Therefore, it is essential the Office of Education be given ade 
quate funds to discharge responsibilities imposed by law to provide 
technical assistance to local educators where need is demonstrated 
and when services are requested. 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity to place before you the 
position of the American Association of University Women in regard 
to making it possible for the Office of Education to have a budget suffi 
cient to perform its services to education in the United States of 
America. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any questions? 

Senator Dirxsen. I have no questions. 

Senator Toye. Thank you. 

Miss Tomxirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. The next person is R. G. Arneson, Washington rep- 
resentative for Spokesmen for Children, Inc., on funds for essential! 
health and welfare services to children and youth. 

80739—53——-72 
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CHILDREN’s Bureau 


STATEMENT OF MRS. R. G. ARNESON, WASHINGTON REPRESENTA. 
TIVE, SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Arneson. Senator Thye, Senator Dirksen, and members of 
the committee, my name is Mrs. Gordon Arneson, vice chairman of 
Spokesmen for Children, a small national organization of individuals 
interested in better Federal legislation and adequate appropriations 
for maternal and child health, child welfare, crippled children’s and 
educational services for children, Our meee is made up of 
mainly parents, teachers, doctors, nurses, social workers, and others 
who work with children and who are aware of local, State, and Fed 
eral efforts to improve the chances our children have to grow up to 
be happy, healthy, effective adults. 

We learned last week that the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives voted to reduce by $2,500,000 the total grants 
to States for 1954. In 1953, the total amounts available were $33, 
880,071. In 1954, the amounts voted by the House will be $31,757,713. 
Truly we are unable to understand why this action was taken. 

After I talked with you earlier this year, Senator Thye, with Mrs. 
Radue and somebody from the American ‘Association of University 
Women, Mrs. Berg and Mrs. Stout. We wrote to each State health 
and welfare administrator and those in charge of the State crippled 
children’s services. 


EFFECTS OF REDUCED APPROPRIATION 


We asked them how adequate their share of the original budget 
request of $32,600,000 would be in terms of the job to be done for the 
children in their States, 

We received replies covering 47 of these programs. The response 
represents about one-third of the total number of programs in opera 
tion in the States. We hope that this is a typical cross-section. 
Thirty-one indicated that the amounts tentatively allotted to them 
of the $32,600,000 requested would be insufficient to enable them to 
prov ide essential services. Nine of the replies stated that the amounts 
would be sufficient. The remainder could not be classified as answer 
ing this question directly, because they just were not very clear. 

The entire file of answers was summarized and made available to 
the House Appropriations Committee, and I should like your per- 
mission to file the same statement with your committee for your re 
view, because it gives the information from each State in a capsule 
form in direct quotations. 

If you would like to have that for your file, I will be glad to pro 
vide it. 

Senator Ture. It will be in the file, and if you should like, it will 
be incorporated in the record. 

Mrs. Arneson. I would like very much to have that done. 

Senator Tiryr. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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TESTIMONY ON CHILDREN’S BUREAU APPROPRIATIONS, 1954, BY KATHALEEN C, 
ARNESON, VICE CHAIRMAN, SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is Mrs. Gordon Arneson. 
| am vice chairman of Spokesmen for Children, a small national organization 
of doctors, nurses, social workers, teachers, and parents who believe that sound 
egislation for maternal and child health, welfare and educational services is 
most important. We volunteer our time and our experience in gathering for 
your use information to help you determine what you might do to better the 
condition of children in this country. 

In previous years, our representative has presented to you the best advice we 
could gather from within our organization about the needs of children. This 
vear we decided that our most useful contribution would be to assemble for 
your use the advice and opinions of those whose job it is to administer these 
children’s programs in the States. This year they are our “spokesmen for 
children.” 

To obtain this information we sent a letter to each agency after President 
Truman submitted his budget request to the Congress. We asked three ques 
tions about the amounts requested under title V of the Social Security Act. 

1. Is your share of this sum ($32,600,000) sufficient to enable you to provide 
the necessary services to children in your State who are eligible for and in 
need of such care? If not, what important needs are unmet? 

2. What existing services, if any, will be reduced or eliminated because Fed- 
eral funds will be less than amounts received in 1953 or less than amounts 
authorized in 1950? 

3. What additional essential services would your department provide if Con- 
gress voted the full appropriation ($41,500,000) authorized by the 1950 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act? 

We have received replies covering 47 of these programs. The questionnaire 
covered about 150 programs. The response, therefore, represents about one 
third of the country. We hope that these 47 different programs are typical of the 
rest about which we cannot give you current, first-hand information. 

In answer to the first question 31 indicated that the amounts tentatively al 
lotted to them would be insufficient to enable them to provide essential services 
Nine stated that the amounts would be sufficient. Two did not answer the 
question and 5 did not reply clearly enough for their answers to be tabulated in 
this manner, or they replied that amounts were sufficient because their States 
couldn’t match larger grants or because of difficulty in obtaining trained per 
sonnel. Some examples of the unmet needs that the 30 reported are 

Arizona (child welfare service program): “Arizona’s | Shi ire of Feder: al funds 
is not sufficient to provide the necessary services * * * 

California (child welfare service program): “Only 19 of 56 counties in Cali 
fornia have any professional trained staff in children’s programs * * *. One of 
the greatest needs in California is for professionally trained staff in child 
welfare * * *,. Several recent studies * * * have pointed out clearly that many 
children placed in foster care for many years have remained in foster care due 
to lack of coninued planning either for return to their own homes or for a more 
permanent plan such as adoption * * 

Delaware (child welfare service progr im): “There are two unmet needs in 
this State which we feel are of great concern. One of these is service to children 
in their own homes * * *. Children who, if the service was available, could prob 
ably be helped to the extent that many cases of delinquency might be prevented. 
The other need is for group homes for the adolescent boys or girls who for some 
reason or another cannot remain in their own homes * * *. The children, for 
instance, whose parents die or desert just as the child is reaching adolescence.” 

Florida (maternal and child health): “In fact, our present allotment which is 
considerably larger ($20,000) than that proposed is far from enough to furnish 
all of the needed services. The unmet needs are for more of the traditional 
maternal and child health services in many of our rural counties * * *. Other 
unmet needs * * * school health, and mental hygiene both for preschool children 
and for the school group.” 

Hawaii (maternal and child health) : “Hawaii’s present allotment * * * does 
not now enable us to conduct the number of child health conferences necessary 
to provide services for families in the low income groups who cannot afford well 
child supervision.” 

Illinois (crippled children’s program) : ‘Federal funds furnishing only 15 to 20 
percent of total funds that are used in the conduct of our program * * *. In 
this State economy is the big watchword at the present time and cuts are being 
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made in appropriation along all lines. We feel that our program is being hi 
particularly because we were advised that our budget request which we felt was 
a reasonable one, would need to be cut 28 percent before it could be approved by 
the administration. This means, of course, that we would be more than usually 
desirous of maintaining our Federal allotment at as high a level as possible.” 

Massachusetts (maternal and child health): “Services to children who are 
hard of hearing, to children with rheumatic fever, for example, are not sufficient 
to meet the needs evident in the State.” 

Missouri (crippled children’s program): “I would say specifically that the 
greatest unmet need in this State is rheumatic fever * * *. We have not handled 
it thus far because the amount of money to do a creditable job could not here 
tofore be expected or foreseen either from State funds or Federal funds. It is 
estimated that to go statewide on a rheumatic fever program in the State of 
Missouri would require $250,000 per year. With our State and Federal mone; 
that we have received in the last 2 years, we have been able only to hold the line 
on the orthopedic diagnostic classifications. At the present time we have a 
waiting list of 285 cases which will require some degree of orthopedic treatment 
Next important is a more comprehensive program for the treatment and care of 
cerebral palsy patients * * *.” 

Missouri (child welfare service program) : “Important needs of children ¢o1 
tinue to go unmet, sinee the division of child welfare has trained child welfar 
staff in only 26 of the 114 counties and the city of St. Louis. Both increased 
Federal and State funds are necessary to carry out the following responsibili 
ties * * *” 

Mississippi (maternal and child health): “At the present time we have only 
one part-time pediatrician who is responsible for 30 of the 82 counties. This is 
entirely inadequate. We have faced continued Federal cuts in our health appro 
priations for the past 8 years and it is well known that during this period the 
population has been growing * * * approximately 65,000 new citizens born i 
this State each year * * * Also during the past 3 years the cost of every item ir 
our budget has risen. Instruments, equipment, supplies cost more than 8 years 
ago. So far we believe that we have reached the limit of our resources in this 
respect. We need and must have increased funds available in order to meet the 
maternal and child health needs of this State * * *” 

Montana (maternal and child health) : “Even under the appropriation befors 
it Was cut we did not have enough to carry on maternal and child health services 
as they should have been * * * On our Indian reservation there is an infant 
mortality which sometimes goes as high as 200 per thousand births.” 

New Jersey (crippled children’s program) : “One is the need for a Statewide 
rheumatie fever program * * * ‘The current demonstration rheumatic fev: 
program is limited to one county only * * * There are no availble funds to in 
tiate a statewide program in rheumatic fever * * * A second unmet need is 
for the provision of orthodontic services for postoperative cleft palat« 
cases sick 

New Mexico (child welfare service program): “There is not sufficient money 
at the present time * * * even though the State itself spends five times the 
amount of the Federal appropriation * * * Only 10 of 32 counties in New 
Mexico have full-time workers * * * There is great need for temporary facili 
ties such as receiving homes, so that children who are referred by the courts can 
be cared for adequately and properly.” 

New Mexico (crippled children’s program) : “There is a waiting list at present 
for elective care, and other auxiliary services to supplement basic medical care 
could not be provided for children already receiving treatment * * * There 
are no private agencies to help meet the problem.” 

Maryland (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program) : “Even 
if appropriations are maintained at the same level as 1953, there will be a net 
loss in terms of quantity of health services per unit of children * * * Two 
underlying factors * * * During the last decade the population under 5 years 
has increased in transportation of children with cerebral palsy is about 66 per 
cent * * * Many counties without access to speech diagnostic services. The 
epilepsy services which we feel have been most successful are covering incom 
pletely only 15 of the 23 counties * * * Need for extension of conservation of 
hearing, cardiac, vision, and epilepsy clinies * * *” 

Nevada (child welfare service program): “Lack of services in outlying areas 
of the State. Child welfare officers in only the two major centers of population 
Reno and Las Vegas, and only itinerant service is available to other areas of 
the State.” 

Oklahoma (maternal and child health): “Needs which are being met in 
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adequately at the present time include medical supervision of expectant mothers 
* * * medical supervision of infants and preschool children * * *.” 

Ohio (maternal and child health): “Our State legislature has: never appro- 
priated funds to support the maternal and child health program and thus we rely 
entirely on Federal assistance * * *.” 

Pennsylvania (child welfare service program): “In Pennsylvania, there is as 
yet no appropriation of State funds to the counties for public child care. * * * 
The child welfare services program is concerned with the most helpless and need 
ful segment of our population. * * * Unless the allotment is increased for 1954 
the number of additional counties which might be considered would be two, mak- 
ing a total of 21 counties out of 67 in the State.” 

Rhode Island (child welfare service program) : “The recent figure of the Presi- 
dent’s reduced appropriation request and its anticipated cut in the Federal funds 
available to Rhode Island for child welfare will strike us very hard * * *.” 

Texas (crippled children’s program): ‘“There are many crippling conditions 
of children other than bone joint that could be incorporated in the program if 
sufficient funds weer available * * *.” 

Virginia (maternal and child health) : “Hospitalization of medically indigent 
eases will be curtailed.” 

West Virginia (maternal and child health): “Only one premature center with 
a bed capacity of only 18. Obviously this center can serve only a very small 
percentage of the premature babies born in the State * * *.” 

Wisconsin (crippled children’s program): “The needs of children are much 
like quicksand—the deeper you go the more that pours in to be done.” 

Minnesota (maternal and child health) : “The school-health program and par- 
ticularly hearing and sightsaving conservation do not meet the needs and there 
are insufficient local maternal and child-health programs. The serious problem 
of child and home accidents is receiving little attention.” 

Illinois (crippled children’s program): “Having been a crippled children’s 
director in a State that was not so fortunate, I have at heart the needs of those 
States that have to rely heavily on Federal funds, and there, I personally feel 
that any unrealistic adjustment of the Children’s Bureau Budget will create a 
good deal of hardship in a good many areas.” 

Here are the comments from those who believe that the proposed allotment 
of Federal funds to their States is sufficient : 

Illinois child welfare service program: “The sum of child welfare services 
funds that we have received has been sufficient to meet needs because our 
planning has been done on the amount of money available * * Because we 
have adjusted services to the amount of money received we have had to develop 
programs that can be shifted or reduced. This has resulted in our not spending 
the full allocation for which there is need if planning conld be done for long- 
term services * * *.” 

Indiana (crippled children’s and child welfare service program): “Having 
been in the position of administrator only 2 months, I have had little time to 
study unmet needs of children and the possible use of Federal funds * * *.” 

Indiana (maternal and child health) : “We concur with the recommendations 
of the Health Officers Association, i. e., that specialized funds be decreased 
and general health funds be increased proportionately on the premise that 
basic public health service must be available in local communities in order to 
provide specialized service to children or any other group.” 

Missouri (material and child health): “Our share of this is sufficient to pro- 
vide necessary services.” 

Nebraska (child welfare service program): “We have not in the past used 
our full allocation of Federal child-welfare services funds, and we are not com- 
pletely using them at the present time.” 

Utah (maternal and child health, crippled children’s program) : “The budget as 
presented to Congress for material and child-health and crippled children’s 
services is sufficient for our needs. It is the philosophy of this department 
that, as far as it is possible, funds should be raised and spent locally * * *. The 
State is thereby assuming a greater share of the burden in supplying funds for 
maternal and child health and crippled children’s services.” 


REDUCTIONS AND ELIMINATIONS IF FUNDS FROM FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS ARE LESS 
THAN IN 1953 


The question was asked “What existing services, if any, will be reduced or 
eliminated because Federal funds for 1954 will be less than amounts received in 
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1953 or less than amounts authorized by the 1950 amendments. These we 
the answers: 

California (child welfare service program) : “Should the Federal child welfary 
services appropriation for California be the same as in 1952-53, we will ha 
to seriously curtail our program. Should the appropriation be less than 
1952-53, it will mean drastic curtailment of services for children in k 
communities.” 

Delaware (child welfare service program): “If Federal funds for 1954 will bx 
less than amounts received in 1953 it will mean a possible reduction in our 
present services since any decrease in funds will in all probability result 
decrease in staff. Although the State of Delaware would continue in its attempt 
to strengthen services tu children, without adequate staff this would become an 
impossibiliy.” . 

Florida (maternal and child health): “The effect of the reduced budget js 
very difficult to describe. This is because maternal and child health services a 
so well established at the local level that public opinion might force a shift 
other funds to their support in the event of a sizable reduction. In other words 
control of communicable disease of environmental sanitation might eventua 
sustain the reduction in services.” 

Hawaii (crippled children’s program and maternal and child health) : 
Federal funds are reduced, we will have to curtail our programs, particular 
in the orthopedic field and in the plastic field * * * Hawaii's present allotment 
in the field of maternal and child health does not now enable us to conduct 
the number of child-health conferences necessary to provide services for families 
in low-income groups who cannot afford well child supervision. A reductior 
in funds would foree us to further curtail * * *.” 

Illinois (crippled children’s program) : “Since we do not know what will hap 
pen in terms of our State appropriation, we cannot estimate what curtailments 
we might need to make in our program. If the curtailments turn out to be 
relatively minor ones, we undoubtedly can meet the problem by various adminis 
trative shifts without cutting the expenditures for actual services to patients 
We do not anticipate that any elements of our program would be eliminated o1 
even drastically cut. We would need to rely much more than we have in the past 
on local resources, including the resources which are within the family * * * 

Indiana (child welfare service program) : “None.” 

Massachusetts (maternal, and child health, and crippled children’s programs) 
“Services to children with rheumatic fever, to children who are hard of hearing 
to children with congenital heart disease, and to children with orthopedic defects 
will be reduced if the amounts received in 1954 are less than the amounts received 
for the current year.” 

Maryland (child welfare service program): “We would see a reduction as 
threatening to those items related to the quality of job we do rather than beliey 
ing that it would actually reduce existing essential services to children in this 
State.” 

Minnesota (maternal and child health program): “Existing services will be 
reduced proportionately to any decrease in Federal funds.” 

Missouri (maternal and child health program): “No reduction unless there 
is less State and local funds than anticipated.” 

Missouri (crippied children’s programs) : “With our State and Federal money 
that we have received in the last 2 years, we have been able only to hold the 
line on the orthopedic diagnostic classifications. At the present time we have 
a waiting list of 285 cases which will require some degree of orthopedic treat 
ment.” 

Missouri (child welfare service program): “During 1952 and 1953 services 
were given to approximately 6,400 children. If there is a cut in Federal appro 
priations fewer children will get these services because there will be fewer staff 
members to give them. If Congress cuts $10,000 off of the Missouri allotment 
this would mean a reduction of approximately 3 workers which would mean that 
approximately 200 fewer children in need of the above kinds of care would 
receive it.” 

Mississippi (maternal and child health) “The following services will be re 
duced or eliminated by a reduction in Federal funds in 1954. The nutrition 
services to well child conferences held by health officers and nurses is now in- 
adequate and further reduction will make it more inadequate * * * at the 
present time we have only one part-time pediatrician who is responsible for 30 of 
the 82 counties in the State. This is entirely inadequate * * * Under a reduced 
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budget it will be necessary to eliminate even the part-time services which we 
now offer * * * Obstretic consultation * * * We had hoped to improve this 
service and extend it to the 50 additional counties by an increased budget; but 
under a reduced budget it will be necessary to curtail or eliminate even the 
partial services which we now have in 30 counties.” 

Montana (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program) “Even 
under the appropriation before it was cut we did not have enough to carry on 
maternal and child health services as they should have been.” 

New Jersey (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program) 
“What with the shrinkage of Federal appropriation for the maternal and child 
health program and the increasing salary increments and salary ranges, the 
amounts remaining for program activities in the maternal and child health 
program are seriously inadequate.” 

New Mexico (crippled children’s program) “Any reduction in the appropria 
tion for crippled children’s services would seriously affect the State program, 
as it has not been possible to budget more State funds than those required to 
match the Federal matching funds * * * There is a waiting list at present for 
elective care, and other auxiliary services to supplement basic medical care 
could not be provided for children already receiving treatment.” 

Maryland (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program) “If 
funds are less, all the services mentioned will be reduced. We will naturally 
do the best we can in assigning priorities of emphasis but we do not feel that 
any of the existing services are unnecessary.” 

Nevada (child welfare service program) “One of the most important services 
provided through Federal funds is the use of these funds for services to un- 
married mothers and for children awaiting adoptive placement. This represents 
the only resource of the agency to provide foster care, medical care, and other 
expenses connected with these services. Although the amount is not large, it 
has meant much more adequate protection and planning for unmarried mothers 
and their children.” 

Ohio (maternal and child health) : “We rely entirely on Federal assistance.’ 

Pennsylvania (child welfare service program) “In Pennsylvania there is as 
yet no appropriation of State funds to the counties for which child care * * * 
the [Federal] allotment allows for the continuation of the 19 existing county 
programs * * * out of 67 in the State the existing service in a maximum of 21 
counties could probably be continued without an increase in the allotment but 
their maintenance would be at a minimum and here is serious need for adding 
staff in many of the 19 counties as the caseloads are too heavy for responsible 
professional service.’ 

Rhode Island (child welfare service program): “The recent figure of the 
President’s reduced appropriation request and its anticipated cut in the Federal 
funds available to Rhode Island for child welfare will strike us very hard * * * 
If child welfare services staff is reduced because of a cut in Federal funds, this 
service would be withdrawn from those areas now receiving it on this pro- 
gram * * *. May we again emphasize the fact that this limited amount of 
Federal funds has been an outstanding stimulus for the training, development, 
and supervision of the much larger State program. It carries much heavier 
weight than is the ratio of Federal funds to State child welfare funds * * *. 
Certainly, curtailment of even this limited amount of Federal funds is a serious 
threat to our children’s programs in this State and to New England. We know 
that in certain large States balances have carried over and for various reasons 
they have not been used or the funds appropriated. In this State, however, 
it has been the lifeblood of our program toward better child care standards.” 

Texas (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program): “If any 
existing services will be reduced it most likely would be in the field of graduate 
education, obstetrics, and pediatrics.” 

Utah (child welfare service program): “It will be necessary to reduce or 
eliminate some rural child welfare positions. The funds granted in 1954 are less 
than those granted in 1953.” 

West Virginia (crippled children’s program) : “However, were this appropria- 
tion to be cut some aspects of our program would be seriously hampered. Among 
these would be our program for-care of premature infants. At present this con- 
sists of only 1 premature center with a bed capacity of only 18. Obviously this 
center can serve only a very small percentage of the premature babies born in 
the State, but its chief importance lies in the fact that it serves as a training 
center for nurses from hospitals throughout the State and for public-health 
nurses as well in the proper methods for caring for these infants. In this way 
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we try to compensate for the fact that we cannot care for all these babies by 
assisting private hospitals in providing this care * * *. Another proposed 
extension of our present services would have to be eliminated if this appropria 
tion would be cut * * * statistics in vital statistics. These statistics * * * 
will be made available to the Virginia Medical Association so that a program 
of investigation and education can be undertaken to prevent needless deaths of 
mothers and children. Many other States have already instituted such programs, 
as you know, with gratifying results.” 

Virginia (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program) : “There 
will be a reduction in existing services in that hospitalization of medically in 
digent cases will be curtailed.” 


ADDITIONAL ESSENTIAL SERVICES STATES WOULD PROVIDE IF FULL APPROPRIATIONS OF 
$41,500,000 WERE PROVIDED 


The third question we asked was, “What additional essential services would 
your department provide if Congress voted the full appropriation of $41,500,000? 
Would you begin new services or include more children in present programs or 
both? 

A summary of replies follows: 

California (child welfare service program): “If additional funds were appro 
priated, we would extend service in local communities where services are started, 
and expand service to other communities and through stipends and scholarships 
for professional education and through staff development programs, make more 
professional qualified child welfare services available to the many children not 
now being served. [We would] plan for establishment of child welfare units 
on a district basis to serve some of the smaller rural counties.” 

Delaware (children’s welfare service program): “Casework services to chil- 
dren who, if the service was available, could probably be helped to the extent 
that many cases of delinquency might be prevented.” 

Florida (maternal and child health): “* * * would extend existing maternal 
and child health activities to a larger population group, primarily in the smaller 
poorer counties * * * school health services would be strengthened in at least 
30 of our 67 counties by increasing the numbers of public health nurses and phy 
sicians available for service * * * adequate child guidance services to all areas 
in the State. This is a service almost entirely lacking at this time, and there is 
an ever-increasing demand on the part of both parents and school officials. The 
State now had only eight small guidance clinics, all of which are overloa(ed 
and understaffed.” 

Hawaii (crippled children’s program): “If additional Federal funds were 
available, the Bureau would expand its child health conference program, its 
school health program, and the pediatric consultation services. If our crippled 
children grant were enlarged, we would start a program for the conservation of 
hearing the possibly also for the epileptic child.” 

Illinois (child welfare service program): “Essential services that could be 
added are those of helping local communities develop child welfare programs in 
the absence of voluntary agencies on a continuing basis. He would conduct more 
needed research in child placement and could do more staff development.” 

Indiana (crippled children’s program): “* * * if our program is expanded in 
the field of crippled children, we might give consideration to the epileptic child 
in need of diagnosis and treatment services. 

Massachusetts (maternal and child health and crippled children’s programs) : 
“If the full appropriation is voted by Congress, we would provide new services 
and include more children in our present programs.” 

Minnesota (maternal and child health) : “If there was an increase in Federal 
grants, it would be possible to expand neonatal mortality studies, provide more 
training for care of the premature infants, increase parent education and expand 
school health programs. This would include more chidren. One of the new 
services should be child accident prevention programs.” 

Missouri (maternal and child health): “Likely start a new program, prob- 
ably a vision, hearing, and speech correction demonstration.” 

Mississippi (maternal and child health): “We would first strengthen the 
inadequate and incomplete services listed above, and in addition, we should be 
able to initiate a number of services which we do not have at this time. * * * 
Approximately 7 percent of the 65,000 babies born in Mississippi each year or 
a total of more than 4,000 babies are born premature and the death rate among 
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these babies is very high. The facilities * * * are entirely unsatisfactory and 
inadequate. We would add additional maternal! and child health clinics for the 
areas not now served by such clinics. * * *” 

Montana (material and child health and crippled children’s pro 
gram): * * * more nursing and medical services. * * *” 

New Jersey (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program) : 
“Study and investigation could also be made into current factual wastage 
as one of the most important problems facing public health.” 

New Mexico (crippled children’s program): “The agency has planned to in 
clude new groups of handicapped children in its program because of their demon 
strated needs. If Congress votes the full appropriation, it would be possible to 
begin these new services to children and to administer more adequate and fuller 
care to those already treated in our present program, The program cannot show 
real progress until the needs of additional handicapped can be met.” 

Maryland (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program: “Ex 
amples have already been given of the need for extended maternity ¢li s and 
child health conferences as well 
crippled-children program we have cited the need for extension of conservation 
of hearing, cardiac, vision, and epilepsy clinics. * * It we can just place 
enough emphasis on rheumatic fever prevention in terms of widespread pet 
cillin prophylaxis, early case finding, accurate diagnosis and needed hospital 
and convalescent home care, we feel that this important cause of handicap can 
be dealt a knockout blow in the next 10 years.” 

Nevada (child welfare service program): “Our first emphasis will be to at 
tempt to reach all the children in need of our present services prior to expanding 
functions of the child welfare agency.” 

Oklahoma (maternal and child health: “Child accident prevention pro- 
grams * * * studies and research into factors influencing mortality among chil 
dren of special age groups.” 

Ohio (maternal and child health): Provide sums of money for pay 
ments to hospitals for care of premature infants of medically indigent parents 
and also make payments for medical and surgical care for needy children who 
had been examined at our State-sponsored otological diagnostic clinics.” 

Pennsylvania (child welfare service program): “* * * Expansion of the child 
welfare services program in new counties.” 

Texas (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program): “Addi- 
tional essential services could be provided for an expansion of the visual and 
auditory screening program into the preschool levels and a better program for 
referral of children with these difficulties to secure remedial care.” 

Utah (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program): “Ad 
ditional income would be directed to medical and surzical treatment of indigent 
crippled children.” 

Utah (child welfare service program): “We would extend child welfare 
services geographically to include more children than are now included in 
the present program.” 

Virginia (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program): “Hos 
pitalization of medically indigant cases will be extended to cover a greater 
number of applications. The amount being received at this time necessitates 
limiting time for cases that are hospitalized and excluding cases that may not 
be classed as emergencies.” 

West Virginia (maternal and child health and crippled children’s program) 
“Perhaps the greatest benefit to be derived from receiving our share of the 
full appropriation would be that it would enable us to increase salaries for 
professional personnel so that present vacancies might be filled. For without 
needed personnel even the best-laid plans cannot be put into effect.” 

One final quote and this comes from Dr. Herbert Kobes, head of the crippled 
children’s agency in Illinois: “I am very eager that the needs of all handicapped 
children in the country be met, and it is with this in mind that I am hopeful 
that Congress will really learn what the Children’s Bureau grant-in-aid pro 
grams do and how well the known needs can be met where the problems are 
critical.” 


as school health clinics, et cetera, * * In the 


box 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAIT 


Now I wish to speak about the proposed appropriation of funds for the 
Children’s Bureau itself, the itern of $1,585,000. This sum is supposed to cover 
all functions involved in administration of the grants, as well as the other 
duties imposed on the Bureau by the act of 1912. In approaching our analysis 
of this item we subjected the amount to evaluation from several points of view 
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First, Is the Children’s Bureau fulfilling its responsibility under the basic 

of 1912?; second, Is the Children’s Bureau giv ing national leadership to citiz 
organizations and professional] sroups State and local health and welf,; 
agencies with respect to the development of services for large groups of childr 
in special need such as the mental-retarded children, emotionally maladjust 
children, children of migrants, juvenile delinquents?; and, third, Does th 
Children’s Bureau play a sufficiently effective and important role in the fi 
of prevention of conditions or Situations which affect children adversely and 
make large numbers of them candidates at some future time for public or yolun 
tary services or institutions? 

In our view the answer to these questions, unfortunately, is almost entire! 
and emphatically “No,” In saying this, we are not being critical of the prese 
or past leadership of the Children’s Bureau, or the quality of the work tha; 
is done by the staff. We are critical, however, of the Children’s Bureau becaus, 
of the important work that is left undone to the sreat detriment of the childy 
in this country. We believe this sum of $1,585,000 is woefully inadequate and 
for the following reasons: 

First, despite its mandate the Bureau is not keeping up with its job 
investigating and reporting to the people upon all matters pertaining to th. 
welfare of the children and childlife among all classes of our people. Its pro 
gram of research and investigation is so limited as to raise the question of 
whether it in fact has such a program. In compensation, however, it is true 
that the Bureau does a good job in spreading widely technical and popular 
information developed by other groups and its own staff about the welfare o; 
children, and Ways of developing and improving services for children who 
suffer from various physical and social handicapping conditions. 

Second, the Children’s Bureau is not giving the necessary leadership to the 
citizen stoups and professional! groups in this country on some of the majo: 
classes of disadvantaged children. By leadership I mean fact gathering, re 
lease of information, bringing the key leaders together to pool their knowledge, 
getting a plan of action in motion, and then boldly telling the citizens and the 
legislative bodies in this country that it costs money to do something for these 
children, but that it costs more ultimately not to do what is indicated. 

We know that the Bureau does engage in this kind of activity—that its con 
Sultants and experts in different phases of children’s work are in fact taking 
the steps we suggest on many major problems of children. This has been 
especially true during the last year on juvenile delinquency and great good can 
come of the work that has been started in this field. The beginning of an 
attack on the problem of emotional adjustment of children was made throngh 
the creative work done at very little cost to the Federal Government before and 
during the recent White House Conference on Children whose theme was the 
development of healthy personalities in children. But too little of a continuing 
nature is being accomplished. Practically nothing is being done with respect 
to migrant children. 

Third, and finally, is the Children’s Bureau as effective as it should be in 
leadership in Seeing to it that certain enviromental factors which affect chil 
dren are as favorable as possible to their proper growth and development ? 
Again the answer is “No.” For example, too little or no research and dissemina 
tion of information is being done in the following fields : Effect on children of 
discrimination because of race, creed, nationality, origin, or economic status of 
family ; effect on children of certain types of literature, radio and TV programs 
effect on children of family discord ; effect of too lax or too Stringent discipline. 
And there are many more factors that might be mentioned. 

We realize that the Children’s Bureau alone cannot be censored for what 
it does not do or cannot do. It must work within a budget and it cannot dete: 
mine the size of that budget except in a limited sense when it appears before the 
proper committees of the Congress to tell the story of children’s needs. Unfo 
tunately, the budget process has become so complicated that I doubt if you 
committee has ever received for review a true budget in dollars that represents 
the unwatered down views of that Bureau regarding vital work that must be 
done. We realize. also, that your committee must find funds for other vita] 
functions of Government. You have both a difficult job and a challenging 
opportunity. Our only request is that when you make dollar choices don’t short- 
change our children, or the agency that pleads their cause. 
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NEED FOR CONTINUED SERVICE 


Mrs. Arneson. It is because of the results of this study that I 

stated earlier that we could not understand why the House of Repre- 
sentatives committee felt it wise to reduce by $2,500,000 the level of 
Federal grants for child health and welfare services. Our own posi- 
tion is that we, as a Nation, cannot afford to do less than we are now 
doing, and in fact should be doing more, and our reasons are these: 

First, the health and welfare services which States and localities 
provide for their children are essentially preventative in nature. We 
think it unwise in terms of human values and ultimately in dollars to 
fail to prevent or cure early the social and physical handicaps of chil- 
dren. ‘To do so is to permit such children to live through unhappy, 
unproductive childhood and end up in increasing numbers as adult 
inmates of our public and voluntary institutions for the mentally 
ill, the physically disabled, the adult criminal. Is it not wiser to di- 
vert a rebellious child from being a juvenile delinquent or an adult 
criminal? Is it not better to cure an epileptic child than to find him 
years later on the rolls of the disability assistance program or the vo- 

cational rehabilitation program because he could not go to school and 
he could not get a job? 

Is it not better to help a mother produce a healthy child than to 
permit its birth to occur under circumstances that almost insure her 
death and either the death or disability of her baby ¢ 

Secondly, we believe that in terms of our national survival we can- 
not afford to do less for our children and must do more. 

At this time, more than in any other period of our history, the 
United States is expected to carry more than its fair share of the 
leadership of democratic forces in the world. 

Last week in debate on this appropriation bill a Member of the 
House reminded us that what we had to work with in this respect 
were our natural resources and the health and well-being of our 
children and adults. 

We all concede that our present period of international tension is 
likely to demand our best efforts in leadership now and for some 
decades to come. 

The children we are talking about today will be the men and 
women upon whom we shall rely in these years to come. 

Is it not wise, therefore, to reduce as much as possible the physical 
and social handicaps of these children now? Should we not be doing 
more, not less, to reduce figures such as these / 


STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Fifty thousand babies in rural areas who died between 1946 and 
1949 because facilities and services were inadequate; 200,000 pre- 
mature babies who are born each year, many of whom died for want 
of proper care in the early days and weeks of life; 1,700,000 children 
with epilepsy, rheumatic fever and defective hearing, to say nothing 
of those with other types of crippling conditions: 300,000 children 
taken to court each year who have committed delinquent acts and have 
made a start on the path that leads from the police station to the 
courts, the training schools and too often to the adult penitentiaries 
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250,000 to 1,500,000 children of migratory workers who grow uj 
without proper food, too little education, too little medical care. 

The 19.2 percent: of selective service registrants who failed during 
1950-51 to pass the Armed Forces qualification tests. 








INCREASED COSTS OF SERVICES 





Thirdly, we advocate increased funds for this purpose because of 
increased costs in providing services. The proposed cut of $2.5 mil 
lion which the House of Representatives recommends, of course, means 
fewer children receiving help. Increased costs mean still fewer w 
be served. 

Here are significant cost figures taken from official testimony : 

Between 1945 and 1951 hospital costs rose 95 percent. ‘This is 
particularly significant in the crippled children’s program, because si 
much money is put into hospitals to give them the care they need and 
in the purchase of orthopedic appliances. 

Between 1945 and 1952, salaries of public health nurses rose 6( 
percent. 

Between 1947 and 1952, salaries of medical personnel rose 52 percent. 

Between 1946 and 1952, salaries of social workers rose 50 percent. 

if these figures are accurate, it means that we are falling behind 
in extending needed services to children, and that we shall continu 
to do so until we decide to invest more interest and more money i 
the health and welfare of children. 


REDUCTION FOR SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





Now I should like to draw your attention to the fact that the House 
committee voted to cut $50,000 from President Eisenhower’s request 
for salaries and expenses of the Children’s Bureau itself. If this cut 
is sustained by the Senate and the House, it will mean a reduction in 
the effectiveness of the leadership of this Bureau at a time when it 
should be improved. And I would like to note here that in the 
prepared statement I gave you for insertion in the record, I had 
several paragraphs dealing with our own evaluation of the effective 
ness of the work of the Children’s Bureau. And in that statement, 
I am sorry to say, there are some very critical remarks, but I think 
most of the critical remarks have to do with phases of children’s 
work for which the Children’s Bureau does not have funds to 
into. 

You heard a discussion of the plight of the migratory children 
Weil, we think it is very, very bad that the Children’s Bureau has 
not moved into this field effectively. We also realize that it takes 
money to do it. 

We do commend in this statement the real leadership that they are 
taking in the field of juvenile delinquency. We would like to see 
them do it in many other areas. 

That is my statement, Senator Thye. 

Senator Turse. Thank you. 

Are there any questions ¢ 

Senator Dirksen. | have no questions. 

Senator Youne. I have no questions, 
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Senator Toyz. The next person is Mrs. Hester Stoll, American 
Association of Social Workers, on funds for the Children’s Bureau. 
Weare happy to see you here, Mrs. Stoll. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAT 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HESTER G. STOLL, REPRESENTATIVE, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Sroty. I am Hester Stoll. I am a retired social worker, and 

I devote some of my time to following legislation for the American 
pe iation of Social Workers. I should say I am one of the volunteers 
and live in Washington. 

The American Association of Social Workers is the largest pro- 
fessional membership organization in the field of social work. It has 
13,500 members living in all parts of the United States and its terri 
tories. They are employed in public and voluntary local, State, na- 
tional, and internation: al agencies. Its 130 ch: apters are located in 
practically every State and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. An annual 
conference attended by delegates chosen by each chapter, provides the 
chief ease of formul: ating membership opinion on national issues. 

The American Association of Social Workers believes in and sup- 
ports the progressive development of public social services. Through 
our experience of working with people, we know the importance of 
safeguarding the health and welfare of our children and of strength- 
ening social-welfare agencies in this field. We appreciate this oppor- 
tunity to express our concern that the Children’s Bureau be provided 
adequate funds for its grant-in-aid programs and its own adminis- 
trative expense. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


The American Association of Social Workers requests that the Sen 
ate restore the $600,000 which the House Appropriations Committee 
cut from the revised estimate of $30,600,000 requested by the Children’s 

sureau for grants to States. The requested amount plus more than 
a million dollars in carryover funds will leave the Children’s Bureau 
with $2 million less than it is receiving this year. The $600,000 cut is 
a drastic one which will impair the maternal and child health, crippled 
children’s and child welfare services programs. Such a reduction 
will present a serious problem to the States which have been experienc- 
ing a tremendous increase in requests for services because of the in 
crease in child population. In 1950 there were 47 million children 
under 18. Since 1940 the number of children under 5 years of age has 
increased 55 percent. In 1951 there were approximately 3,800,000 
babies born, the largest neaal in a single year in the history of the 
country. 

INCREASED COSTS 


eS nee ee amen ak int- 
ing cost of providing child health and child welfare services. Ho: 
pital costs, a major item in the crippled children’s program incre — 
66 percent between 1946 and 1950. Salaries of State health depar 
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ment personnel were 44 percent higher in 1951 than in 1947. Salari 
of child welfare workers increased 23 percent in the same period « 
time. 

My figures are a little different than those given before me, but tly 
cover different periods of time, and I think they augment each oth 

We social workers think that maternal and child health servi 
should be increased and strengthened. Great progress has been ma 
in reducing maternal mortality but still about 3,000 mothers are Jo 
each year. If the knowledge, now available, could have been applied 
very few of these mothers need have died. Also, there has been a drop 
in infant mortality, yet some 100,000 infants die each year. Man) 
thousands of these deaths are needless, Better care for rural and no) 
white babies is especially urgent. Improving the quality of prenatal! 
care and the care of newborn babies will accomplish a great deal. 
















NEGLECTED HEALTH 












Among all age groups, children of school age have been the most 
neglected from the health standpoint. Many defects that could be 
easily detected and corrected go unnoticed and are reflected in later 
adult life in draft rejections and in crippling conditions. It seems to 
us that the funds which go for well child clinies, examination of schoo! 
children and immunization programs are gold-edged investments. 


CRIPPLED CH ILDREN’S SERVICES 


Crippled children’s services must be increased to aid the children 
who are victims of bone diseases and deformities, epilepsy, rheumatic 
fever, cerebral palsy, sight and hearing impairment, cleft palate, and 
the like. Rehabilitation of these children will not only make life 
happier and more useful for them but will prevent the need for long- 
time economic assistance. At present many persons are receiving aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled who have physical conditions 
which first appeared in childhood and might have been prevented or 
remedied. We understand that $387 million Federal and State funds 
went for aid to the permanently and totally disabled during the past 
fiscal year. I might say this figure astonishes me. 

Compare this with the $11,227,138 requested by the Children’s 
Bureau for the chippled children’s services. The old adage about the 
stitch in time seems to apply here. 
















ADOPTION SERVICES 









Child welfare services are reaching children in about half the 
counties in the United States at present. These services need to be 
extended particularly in the most rural areas where there is little or 
no coverage from voluntary child welfare agencies. Adoption serv- 
ices need strengthening in almost every State. More than 50 percent 
of the children placed for adoption are placed without the services 
of a child-placing agency. Child welfare workers help hold families 
together and keep children in their own homes; they aid working 
mothers in finding day-care facilities, assist unmarried mothers in 
planning for themselves and their babies, arrange care of children, 
who cannot be cared for in their own homes, in foster homes or chil- 
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dren’s institutions, and plan for the adoption of children who must 
be permanently removed from their own homes. Also, these workers 
lelp communities in improving conditions for children and youth. 

I wanted to give one ex: umple on a community that is known to me. 

One community is known to me in which the child welfare worker 
stimulated a i great many services for children. She got the county 
judge interested in a good adoption program. She encouraged the 
men’s service organizations to coordinate their efforts in behalf 
children with the public and voluntary services. Local leaders were 
stimulated to get in touch with the national Girl and Boy Scouts and 
learn how to organize local units. This worke ‘rsecure “cl the he lp of two 
young physicians who devoted time to the schools for examinations of 
the children. She worked out a plan with the State university for the 
testing and treating of children with speech defects. She persuaded 
the county officials and some women’s groups to be put on a summer 
recreation program. ‘This particular worker had had the benefit of 
attending a graduate school of social work on an educational leave 
stipend like 881 other social-work employees of State and local public 
welfare agencies. 

The Children’s Bureau has encouraged the State to use part of their 
child welfare services funds for educational purposes so that qui alified 
workers can be supplied to meet the increasing demand for child we! 
fare service units. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


We believe that in addition to restoring the $600,000 needed for 
grants to the States, the language of the 1954 Appropriations Act 
should be restored so that the States would be enabled to utilize more 
fully the total funds available for 1954. This is a technical matter 
which the Senate might want to study carefully in order to equalize 
the funds going to different States. 

The American Association of Social Workers asks that the $50, 
000 cut from the salaries and expenses estimate for 1954 be restored. 
This amount is needed to bring the Children’s Bureau appropriation 
up to its present expenditures. This reduction strikes a body blow 
at a Bureau which is already operating at a minimum level. Since 
1947 the number of positions in the Bureau has decreased from 339 
to 234 due to reductions in funds. Nine more positions will have to 
be cut if the House Appropriation Committee’s action stands. The 
President has talked a great deal about good administration and 
we feel that this point of view should be a guide in this matter. In 
addition to restoring the $50,000 we would like to see the Senate 
add the $35,000 which was in the original request by the Children’s 
Bureau. This would provide 3 new positions in the Boston regional 
office and 3 new research positions for work with States and othe 
groups studying child health and child welfare services. 

We are confident that in your wisdom you will act to help the 
Children’s Bureau in its work for the children of our country. 

Senator Tire. Any questions! Thank you, Miss Stoll. 

The next person is Dr. Atwater, New York City, executive secre 
tary of the American Public Health Association, 

Doctor you may proceed. 
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Pusiic Heattru SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF DR. REGINALD M. ATWATER, NEW YORK CITY, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCTI- 
ATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 








Dr. Arwarrr. My name is Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, M. D. T am 
a physician and executive secretary of the American Public Health 
Association, New York City. I present a point of view which reflects 
the opinion of many thousands of professional public-health workers 
who have a first-hand contact with the health problems such as these 
funds are used to alleviate. 

I speak of the Children’s Bureau funds and the Public Health 
Service funds. Since the Members of the Senate have full access to 
the documentation which lies behind these budgetary requests, | 
shall not attempt to present a systematic argument in support of an 
intelligent and liberal use of funds for the public health. Rather, I 
shall bring you a few pictures of what these funds do down at the 
grassroots. 

It is my business to travel from one end of this country to the 
other and to all the Territories in consultations about public health 
programs. I make it a point to get out where the consumer is receiv- 
ing services and to measure the extent and the quality of what he gets. 
I can testify that both the amount and the quality of the services 
now available are very much better than they were in the mid-thirties 
when the first Federal grants under titles V and VI of the Social 
Security Act began to be felt. 

















PROGRESS IN HEALTH PROGRAMS 


The Members of Congress are due for much congratulation of seeing 
the significance of health in that social-security program. T know 
that through good organization in health departments at the State 
and local levels it has been possible to build teams of doctors, nurses 
engineers, nutritionists, health educators, and laboratory scientists who 
can work major miracles in saving lives and protecting health. It 
has not happened by chance that typhoid fever, the dysenteries and 
infant diarrhea have been reduced to a small fraction of what they 
were 18 years ago. It is through good planning that diseases like 
hookworm and diphtheria and whooping cough have been controlled. 
These are tangible values, gentlemen, which “have resulted from the 
investment of Federal funds through the States and to the localities 
There really are tens of thousands of children alive and well today 
who would have died in their early years if the disease and death 
rates of the mid-thirties still prevailed. I have rece ntly been in rural 
areas where the deaths of mothers in childbirth are less than one- 
tenth of what they were in 1930. Your own imagination tells you 
what a difference that makes to the well- being of our families and 
homes, the basis of our national health. 

This notable change has been a progressive thing. These benefits 
were not eet when you and we started this thing. There 
were not enough men and women technically trained to accomplish 
these results. W e had to begin at the bottom to train doctors, nurses, 
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dentists, engineers, and a dozen other kinds of specialists. It took 
time and money to build these teams. Those who have accomplished 
this magnificent result deserve a handsome salute for what they have 
done. We who have watched and encouraged them must realize that 
the priceless teamwork that we have built requires continued support 
and backing. Without that the whole enterprise can fail. And, gen- 
tlemen, believe me, a very critical part of the backing which under- 
lies that tes amwork is the Federal aid appropriated to such agencies 
as the Children’s Bureau and the Public Health Service. 

Some years ago, having asked Dr. George E. Vincent when he was 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation why he, a sociologist, had 
directed a major part of the funds of the foundation into the public- 
health field, his answer was quick and decisive: “I can be sure in the 
field of health th: at I get value for every dollar, because the results 
can be measured.” IT remind you that it was the experience of such 
voluntary agencies as the Rockefeller Foundation which showed the 
way as to how these results could be achieved on a nationwide front. 
It is a major miracle that has been wrought for the first time in 
history to lift the average age at death for a large population to 
68 years. 

If there be those who argue that the job has been done and that we 
can withdraw the task forces so effectively used, they have missed the 
essential element, for eternal vigilance is the price of continued safety. 
The barriers against infections of mothers and children, for example, 
can be broken down very readily if our teams of skilled workers are 
withdrawn. 

EFFECT OF REDUCTION ON STATE PROGRAMS 


And there is no doubt about it; these workers will be withdrawn 
by the hundreds if the cuts in these budgets as voted by the House 
are made final. Mississippi—and you will hear from the State health 
officer soon—will lose not less than 50 such trained sanitarians, 
nurses, and doctors. New Mexico, Arizona. Montana. Kansas. the 
Dakotas, New England, Illinois, Georgia, Alabama, West Virginia, 
and a score of other States are depending heavily on this aid. The 
cuts proposed beyond the budget of President Eisenhower will de- 
prive thousands of needy families of health protection which they 
are now getting with a combination of Federal and State aid. To 
go beyond these cuts and to make further reductions makes me won- 
der whether those responsible for it have pictured the illness and 
the deaths which will surely result. Public health is indeed pur- 
chasable, but it requires an investment of a fair sum of money to reap 
the benefits. 

COLORADO CASE CITED 


I saw recently a child suffering from acute rheumatic fever in an 
isolated section in the mountains of Colorado. This small boy lived 
with his parents in a section remote from skilled medical service. 
There was not a skilled pediatrician within a hundred miles. Yet, 
through provisions made by the Colorado State Department of 
Health, there was available to him in Denever an unusually good 
quality of medical and nursing care. It was planned and under- 
written as the result of funds made available to Colorado through 
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the Children’s Bureau. A most commendable effort has been made 
to meet this need in those Mountain States like Colorado, Utah, Mon 
tana, and Idaho, where rheumatic fever prevails at a high level. | 
know you will think of boys and girls like that whose future life 
really depends on the maintenance of good service built up at so great 

a cost of planning and money. Colorado and these other Mountain 
States cannot afford to have such staffs dispersed. They cannot be 
reassembled when it is realized how essential they are. 


CLEFT-PALATE CASE CITED 


I saw recently in a small city a 3-month-old fair-haired girl baby 
who was born with a cleft palate. She was like 1 child in every 700 
born in the United States with a defect in the roof of her mouth which 
makes it difficult for them ever to speak understandably. Her parents, 
however, had been lucky. They had fallen into the hands of a spe 
cially skilled pediatrician who assured them that with proper care 
they might hope to have a daughter whose defect would be hardly no 
ticeable. The a explained how as the child grew she would need 
the attention of a speech teacher and would require periodic atten 
tion to her ears to protect her hearing against damage growing out of 
her difficulty in swallowing. She would need the care of an orthodon 
tist to see that her teeth grew in straight and probably also some spe 
cial dentistry to afford relief from her swallowing and her speech 
difficulty. They might also need the services of a plastic surgeon 
from a special group with the unusual skill to operate on these deli- 
cate bones. Fortunately for this little girl, these services were avail 
able close at hand. But she was one in a hundred of these crippled 
children, for there are but a handful of such centers in the United 
States where teamwork is of that kind available. Part of the funds 
which you will appropriate for crippled children go to organize and 
assist such specialized groups of physicians and dentists and nurses 
and teachers to meet-needs like that. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 


If you have watched as I have the changes in care for children 
with cerebral palsy you will be gratified that these unfortunate chil 
dren are no longer considered to be imbecile or incapable of growth 
or normal development. The task is hard and the road is long. But 
the Federal and State staffs who have worked to attain this new 
outlook have been helped and maintained to a large extent by the funds 
made available to the States through the Children’s Bureau. One 
can see the benefits in the lives of thousands of these cerebral spastics 
as the result of Federal aid. I for one want to see that kind of service 
maintained—yes, and substantially expanded until every child, no 
matter how disadvantaged, gets the kind of help that modern science 
has to offer. It is a test of our civilization how we can care for those 
unable to care for themselves. [t is not difficult for me to under 
stand the minds of those who want to reduce Federal budgets. There 
are valid reasons for such reductions. This problem which faces you 
gentlemen is how to effect such reductions without endangering those 
priceless values of national security and public well-being, and among 
these priceless values teamwork and staff morale are keystones. Any 
further cuts will leave scars on these items. 
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NEED FOR HEALTH TRAINING 


I often recall the remark made by Mr. Homer Folks, a very wise 
special worker who for a long generation was secretary of the New 
York State Charities Aid Association. He said that it was quite 
possible to impoverish families and communities with too much wel- 
fare or relief. It was his studied opinion, however, that it was liter- 
ally impossible to impoverish a family or a community by providing 
too much public health. That really sums up what T have been try- 
ing tosay. The good results of good health are manifest. They are 
purchasable. They are readily available. Nobody ever had too much 
of these benefits. The American people need and can wisely use more 

-not less—of this commodity. 

Some months ago I talked with a turkey farmer who lives in south 
ern Colorado. He was te ling me of the excellent service which he 
received from the State agric ultural college through Federal aid when 
an outbreak of an illness occurred among his turkeys. A phone call 
to the college across the State brought a team of turkey consultants in 
his ranch by plane within 4 hours. He was most pleased and satisfied 
with the results, for his flocks were protected by good advice. 

“But,” said this turkey farmer to me, “what I want to know is why 
when the children in our family and our school get sick they can't 
have as good care as the turkeys.” 

That’s it, genetlemen. The turkeys are really important. But the 
children of America deserve at least as good treatment. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any questions ¢ 


Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Atwater. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. The next witness is Dr. Underwood of Jackson, 
Miss., of the American Public Health Association. 


Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF DR. FELIX J. UNDERWOOD, PAST PRESIDENT, 
AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. UNperwoop, Mr. Chairman, I am State health commissioner of 
Mississippi, and past president of the American Public Health Asso 
ciation, and have had many opportunities to see the public health 
program throughout the country. I know what is going on in the 
southeastern area much better than I do the rest of the country. 

I have a passing knowledge of the entire picture. We of public 
health are taking issue. We are few in numbers, but I do think that 
so few have done so much for so many. I believe that to be rather 
common knowledge. We are not politicians; we are technicians. We 
are going to continue to be technicians. The incidence of preventable 
diseases and deaths are being continuously reduced. That it a matter 
of common knowledge. But we know that eternal vigilance is re 
quired. If not, these diseases will spread out again. Down my way 
we will have the woods full of malaria and typhoid, dysenteries, and 
all of that sort of thing. That is where you keep the guard up. 
Venereal-disease control was initiated in World War I. The Federal 
Government made a good start with the cooperation of the States 
during that war, World War I, in my State and adjoining States, I 
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know of a number of clinies established and the work was getting 
along fine. Good results had already come about. But then the 
appropriations were discontinued entirely at the Federal level. 

We know the story of World War II. Our young men of all races 
were examined for military duty, and we had as much or even more 
venereal-disease incidence than we had 20 years before. That would 
not have been so if we had continued our efforts jointly and cooper- 
atively. Victory is in sight on many public-health battlefields and 
battlefronts but now men and materials and ammunition may be 
withdrawn. 

The time does not permit here, but I wish you could know, as I do, 
and maybe you do and maybe you don’t, the story of the control of 
malaria, typhoid, typhus, dysenteries, and syphilis and gonorrhea. 
It reads like a novel, that story. It will be written some day, and 
it will be a matter of common knowledge throughout the country. 
I don’t intend, Mr. Chairman, to read this. I want to refer to 2 or 3 
parts. 

Senator Tuyr. You can refer to it. The entire statement will be 
made a part of the record at the conclusion of your oral statements. 

Dr. UNperwoop. Thank you. 


PUBLIC HEALTH GENERALLY 


In speaking for public health generally, and I am speaking for 
the medical profession of my State and the public health workers, 
particularly, we all deeply regret the action of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in reducing the appropriations for public health in 
this country so drastically that many of the diseases which we are 
fighting so hard to bring under control will soon be on the march 
again. There can be no doubt about this. I think it is like fighting 
to put out a fire that is consuming a building and somebody reduces 
the water volume or pressure to the point where the effort cannot be 
successful. 1 have looked upon public health in this country and 
still do, and will continue to, as a partnership affair among the Federal 
Government, the State governments, county and municipal govern 
ments. In rural States such as Mississippi, Arkansas, and other 
States that I could mention, with no very large cities, it is a three- 
way partnership: Federal, State, and county. This does not make it 
unduly burdensome on any of the three partners, so long as it is a 
partnership affair. Many States are not prepared for such tremen- 
dous reductions and will not be able to mend the damage done. 1 
think it is too bad that our leader, friend, and partner, the Federal 
Government, through the United States Public Health Service and 
Children’s Bureau, may not any longer give sufficient encouragement, 
health and guidance and leadership. 


MISSISSIPPI APPROPRIATION INCREASE 


Senator Ture. Doctor, has Mississippi increased its appropriation 
to these various health measures? 

Dr. Unverwoop. Yes; it has, last ye I would like to be per- 
mitted to read this from the hebeb iain “Jeuinal of Public Health. 
This is a library edition that I happened to pick up yesterday. This 
is the American Journal of Public Health and the Nation’s Health. 
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On page 83 will be seen an editorial written, I think, by Professor 
Winslow, who is the editor of that journal. It is an editorial, The 
Gap in Our Public Health Defense. 

To show you how a small, rural, poor State is trying to do its part— 
I know the Federal Government likes most to help those who want 
to help themselves, I know that, I feel that way myself—but on page 
84 is the paragraph I am going to read, of the January 1953 issue: 

In July 1952 there were 1,209 local health units in operation, full-time public 
health units, serving 1,560 counties and 108,600,000 people. Between 1942 and 
1952 there was only a 10-percent increase in such units, and only a 25-percent 
increase in the population served, a somewhat pitiable achievement. Some 
40 million Americans, or more than a quarter of the Nation, are still without any 
effective machinery for local health protection. Furthermore, many of the local 
units now in operation are so inadequately financed that they are unable to 
perform their functions with any approach to adequacy 


Now I am getting to what I want to say, really. 


RECENT QUESTION NAIRE 


A recent questionnaire revealed only 47 units in the whole country with the 
optimum budget of $2 per capita. 


That is Federal, State, and local; the total combined— 

And 22 of these units were in one State, Mississippi. 

Twenty-two of the 47 were in Mississippi. ‘That shows how hard 
they are trying to do the right thing in a cooperative way. That is 
from the January issue of the American Public Health Service. 

In just another moment I will conclude. But first I want to read 
you a statement that is very brief. This took the wind completely 
out of my sails, but I think it will not be final. 

Senator Tuyr. We have had a quorum call, Doctor, so our time is 
quite limited. 

Dr. UnpEerwoop. Yes; I will be through in a moment. 

This is from Governor White, and the assistant director, Mr. Stone. 
In accordance with the law, they are asking for statements with regard 
to the next biennium. Our legislature meets every 2 years. 

The men who will call on you will advise you in the near future as to the 


approximate dates on which they will call. In view of the fact that every 
department and institution— 


I read this simply because you asked the question— 


in view of the fact that every State, department, and institution must be visited 
before the budget can be prepared, we are asking that you have your forms com- 
pleted and someone of your staff available on the date of the visit of our repre- 
sentatives. The deadline for the budget to be submitted to the Governor by the 
Assistant Director of the Budget is October 15, 1953. Therefore, your prompt 
cooperation— 


and so forth and so on. 


We urge you to exercise economy in preparing your requests for appropria- 
tions. Due to heavy increases in appropriations during 1952 session, no increases 
should be requested for the next biennium. Elimination of all functions except 
those which are absolutely required will be necessary if the State is to have a 
balanced budget— 


and so forth and so on. 
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We have 82 counties in Mississippi, and 81 counties are organized 
for full-time health work. Those counties and the State, I think, have 
done very well, and certainly our senior partner, the Federal Goy 
ernment, has done very well in helping to build a public-health pro- 
gram in Mississippi that is effective, has been and is now effective. 

Now right to the end: So far, we believe that we have been able, 
by increased efficiency and careful planning, to maintain the essential 
services of the maternal- and child-health program in Mississippi, as 
well as those services where we are assisted by the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service. We need and must have increased funds available 
in order to meet these needs and these funds, it seems, must come from 
the State. 

That would mean, if we did not get this terrific cut by the Federal 
Government. It would be too bad to see our tremendous gains in the 
public-health field swept away by such severe proposed reductions if 
finally put into effect. 

The medical profession of this State and the public-health workers 
of this State would look upon the Senate as a Friend in this hour of 


greatest need, we think. Please be assured that we will be at your 
service at any and all times in these trying times for you and for us, 
when dollars are so important. But the health of our people is no less 
important. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, doctor. 

(Dr. Underwood’s prepared statement follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I only had about 2 days’ 
notice to appear here and was tied up in meetings of our State commission 
on hospital care and medical education board so completely that there was 
little time to prepare an adequate statement for your use; however, I have 
done the best I could and would like to go over the high points of such statement 
as I was able to prepare under the circumstances. 

I speak for Mississippi and many rural States in the southeastern part of 
the United States when I say that we deeply regret the action of the House 
Appropriations Committee in reducing the appropriation for public health in 
this country so drastically that many of the diseases which we are fighting so 
hard to bring under control will soon be on the increase again. There can be 
no doubt about this. It is like fighting to put out a fire consuming a building 
and someone reduces the water volume or pressure to the point where the effort 
cannot be successful. 

It is too bad that our leader, friend, and partner, the Federal Government, 
through the United States Public Health Service and Federal Children’s Bureau 
will no longer give sufficient encouragement and help to public-health depart- 
ments in this country to continue to do the great work of lifesaving and health 
promotion that it has been doing for many years and should continue to do. 
We shall all witness the increase in sickness and deaths that will result from 
this action by Congress, if finally approved. 

Public-health workers over the country are technicians and not politicians 
We go quietly about our lifesaving tasks. There is nothing spectacular about it 
except the results obtained. Health education, sanitation, immunizations, and 
vaccinations, laboratory work and disease control generally are taken for granted 
entirely too much by people in position who should realize more than perhaps 
they do the necessity for a healthy citizenship everywhere in the country. 

We have already lost a number of engineers, technicians, public health nurses, 
and a few key medical officers because of insufficient funds. We stand to lose 
bout 50 or 60 trained, experienced public health workers, possibly as many as 
100. This reduction in personnel necessarily means a corresponding reduction in 
service to the people. 


—mettin cf ot eee «& 
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Our legislature will not have a session before next year, and the sad part of 
it for us is that the chairman of the budget commission has asked that no in 
creases be requested at the hands of the legislature next year. Many legisla 
tures follow the example of Congress; that is, when Congress reduces appro 
priations, the State legislatures make reductions. 

I have looked upon public health in this country as a partnership affair among 
the Federal Government, the State Government, and county and municipal 
governments. In poorer rural States such as Mississippi with no large cities, 
it is a 8-way partnership—Federal, State and county. This does not make it 
unduly burdensome on either of the partners. Many States are not prepared for 
such tremendous reductions and will not be able to mend the damage done. If 
gradual reductions over a period of 5 or 10 years could be effected, the States 
might be able to solve their problems in public health with less Federal help, 
but it would take at least 6 years or 3 legislatures to fill in the gaps. 

I should like to bring to your attention what will happen in our services (and 
I am listing only a few for the sake of brevity) if reductions are made agree 
able to the President’s budget suggestions. 

Cancer: There will be a reduction of at least 20 percent of cases that can be 
diagnosed by assistance of Federal funds and treated by State and local funds 
in other words, about a 20 percent reduction in cancer cases that can be diagnosed 
and adequately treated, which will amount to about 300 cases per year that will 
not get any part of the services they are now getting. There will be a corre- 
sponding reduction in professional and lay education. 

Tuberculosis: There will be a reduction in tuberculosis cases found by ap 
proximately one-third (about 250 cases that will not be found and gotten under 
treatment in time to have a chance of getting well). 

Venereal disease: This will mean a reduction of 2,400 cases of syphilis diag 
nosed and treated during the fiscal year 1954, also a corresponding reduction in 
the number of cases of gonorrhea found and treated. 

In regard to those three problems, this reduction in services rendered will 
reflect itself in personnel reductions (principally doctors, nurses, and techni- 
cians) in local health departments, the State laboratory, other divisions of the 
State health department, et cetera. Due to reductions last year, we are already 
operating with a skeleton personnel for the volume of service rendered. This 
personnel is now inadequate in number to meet the demands for general services 
throughout the State. 

Heart: The proposed reduction of $10,000 would mean the taking off of three 
public health nurses who would not be available for work in heart-disease control 
and other duties which a public health nurse is called upon to do, 

Mental health: We are operating our mental health program now on a shoe 
string. We are now short 1 psychiatrist, 2 psychologists, and 4 psychiatric 
social workers in the program. If the reduction of $14,400 is made, it will mean 
taking off psychiatric social workers, I think, a psychologist, and 1 or perhaps 
2 of our mental health clinics. 

This will mean reducing our operating personnel by a total of at least 40, 
including nurses, sanitarians, venereal-disease investigators, and technicians, and 
we will still be unable to employ physicians to fill 20 counties that have health 
department services and no physician medical officer at the present time, due to 
the present limitation of funds. 

The amount of grants-in-aid funds provided by the President's budget for 
1954 is inadequate for the maternal and child health needs of this country 
Mississippi’s proportionate share would be an amount that would materially 
reduce our personnel and services. This, of course, is true of other States. 

The following services will be greatly reduced by a reduction in Federal funds 
in 1954: 

1. The nutrition program of the maternal and child health service is now 
being restricted and will necessarily be further restricted in the following ways: 

The present staff of 7 district nutritionists for the entire State of 82 counties 
is, of course, inadequate to furnish needed nutrition services, since each district 
nutritionist is responsible for an average of approximately 12 counties. This, 
you realize, is a very thin spead of services now being rendered in this impor 
tant public health field. To further reduce this effort would be most unfortunate 

In years past we have found it necessary in order to maintain this staff to 
provide at least 2 in-service training scholarships for trainees, and during the 
past year we have found it necessary for budgetary reasons to reduce this to 
1 trainee; and under the reduced budget it will be necessary to discontinue this 
training program entirely. 
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The nutrition service in maternity clinics is now on a reduced schedule and 
will necessarily be further reduced by a reduction in funds. The nutritior 
services to well-child conferences held by health officers and nurses is now in 
adequate and further reduction will make it more inadequate. 

2. One very important function of the maternal and child-health services in 
Mississippi is the furnishing of pediatric consultant services to the health off 
cers, public health nurses, private physicians and children’s clinics of the 
State. At the present time, we only have one part-time pediatrician who is 
responsible for 80 of the 82 counties in the State. This is entirely inadequate, 
and we had hoped that if the budget could be increased we could employ a full 
time peciatrician to render pediatric consultant services to all of the State, thus 
giving all counties the benefit of modern up-to-date pediatric consultant services 
Under a reduced budget, it will be necessary to eliminate even the part-time 
services which we now offer. 

8. The maternal and child health services also include a program of obstetri: 
consultation for health officers, public health nurses, and private physicians 
through county and community maternity clinies and in connection with private 
hospitals and private clinics. It has been planned to expand this service from 
the 80 counties which now receive obstetric consultation service to full-time 
obstetric consultant service to cover the entire State. We had hoped to improve 
this service and extend it to the 50 additional counties by an increased budget 
but under a reduced budget it will be necessary to curtail or eliminate even the 
partial services which we now have in 30 counties. 

4. A very important part of the maternal and child health service at the 
present time is the furnishing of clinic equipment, such as examining tables, 
sterilizers, speculae and other diagnostic instruments for the use of county health 
departments in their maternal and child health clinics. Under the present 
budget the demands have been so great that our present funds are inadequate 
to meet this need. Under a reduced budget, it will be necessary to curtail an 
already inadequate program of furnishing clinic equipment to maternal and child 
health clinics. 

5. The maternal and child health division of the Mississippi State Board of 
Health has maintained a program of postgraduate education for private physi 
cians consisting of seminars and conferences held in cooperation with adjacent 
medical schools, and this program has proved to be very effective in elevating 
the quality of maternal and child health services rendered in the State by 
private physicians. This program has already been curtailed due to lack of 
funds, and a reduction in our budget will require that it be eliminated entirely 

6. The division of maternal and child health, with part of the Federal funds 
provided, is now supplementing the salaries of health officers and public health 
nurses who conduct maternal and child health clinics. The funds available at 
the present time are not sufficient to offer adequate medical and nursing services 
in our maternal and child health clinics. A reduction in Federal funds will 
make this program even more inadequate. 

I wish to state what will happen in my State health department, which is 
representative of many others in the country, if Congress voted the $41,500,000 
authorized by the 1950 amendments of the Social Security Act. 

With an expanded and more adequate budget, we would first strengthen the 
inadequate and incomplete services listed above, and in addition, we should be 
able to initiate a number of services which we do not have at this time. 

1. Approximately 7 percent of the 65,000 babies born in Mississippi each year, 
or a total of more than 4,000 babies, are born prematurely and the death rate 
among these babies is very high. The facilities for the care of premature infants 
in Mississippi at this time are entirely unsatisfactory and inadequate. There 
are very few nurses with special training in the care of the premature infant 
available for work in the hospitals in Mississippi. There is a lack of adequate 
equipment in the hospitals for care of premature infants, and there is very little 
provision for transportation of these infants to hospitals where care can be 
given. We would greatly strengthen the program for the care of the premature 
infants in Mississippi, if we had adequate funds available. 

2. We would add additional maternal and child health clinies for the areas 
that are not now served by such clinics. 

3. We would extend our program of classes for maternity patients. We now 
have such classes in 2 or 3 areas in the State at the present time. 

4. We would supply the county health departments with necessary portable 
incubators for the transfer of premature infants to hospitals equipped to care 
for them 
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5. We would employ a full-time pediatric consultant to offer services in our 
infant and preschool clinics. 

6. We would employ a full-time obstetric consultant to carry out our obstetric 
consultation program and assist in operating our maternity clinics. 

7. We would employ at least one full-time specially trained nurse to assist 
in the maternal and child health clinics and to act as consultant and advisor 
to the public health nurses and other staff members of our county health de- 
partment. 

8. We would increase and improve the equipment in our maternal and child 
health clinics. We would reestablish and expand postgraduate training in rural 
areas in prenatal and child care. 

(These, of course, are just a few samples of the kind of problems we would 
be able to work on with an expanded and adequate budget for maternal and 
child care in this State.) 

I think it should be mentioned that we have faced continued Federal cuts in 
our health appropriations for the past 3 years, and it is well known that during 
this period the population has been growing. We have approximately 65,000 
new citizens born in this State each year, and our needs are expanding con- 
tinuously. 

Also, during the past 3 years the cost of every item included in our budget has 
risen. Instruments, equipment, and supplies cost more than 3 years ago. Sal 
aries and wages have gone up, and we are faced, and have been faced for 3 
years, with a continually expanding need. With costs continuing to increase and 
a continued reduction in the Rederal funds available, it will not be possible to 
render the necessary services. 

So far we believe that we have been able, by increased efficiency and careful 
planning, to maintain the essential services of the maternal and child health pro- 
gram in Mississippi, but we have reached the limit of our resources in this 
respect. We need and must have increased funds available in order to meet the 
maternal and child health needs of this State. 

It would be too bad to see our tremendous gains in the public health field 
swept away by such severe proposed reductions, if finally put into effect. 

The medical profession of this State and the public health workers of this 
States look upon the Senate as a friend in this our hour of greatest need 

Please be assured that we will be at your service at any and all times in these 
trying times for you and for us when dollars are so important, but the health 
of our people no less important. 

Fevix J. UNDERWOOD, M. D., 
Executive Officer, Mississippi State Board of Health, Past President, 
American Public Health Association. 


Senator Tuyr. That concludes this morning’s hearings. We will 
recess now until tomorrow afternoon at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Monday, May 25, 1953, the subcom- 
mittee was recessed, to reconvene at 2 p. m., Tuesday, May 26, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, MAY 26, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present : Senators Thye, Dworshak, Chavez, Hill, and Kilgore. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES B. DEANE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


Senator Toye. The committee will come to order. 

Congressman Deane, you may proceed to make your statement, be- 
cause it will save us some time if we get under way immediately. 

Represent: ative Deane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuye. Will you state for the record your full name, please / 

Representative Deane. I am Charles B. Deane, of the Eighth North 
Carolina District. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to come from the other side of the 

Capitol to express my interest before your distinguished committee 
concerning the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness. I use as an example young O. Max G: wrdner, Jr., of She Iby, N.C. 
Mr. Gardner was a very promising young man. His father was out- 
standing in the State of North ( ‘arolina, a former governor, and was 
named as Ambassador to Great Britain, and on the eve of his departure 
suffered a stroke and died. 

Since 1949 Max has suffered with multiple sclerosis. He is not 
alone in suffering this disorder. Over 200,000 Americans likewise en- 
dure the disease. Their hope and Max Gardner’s is the same—that 
scientific research will provide the cure or treatment to free them from 
this strange bondage. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I have a prepared statement here, Mr. Chairman, and I realize the 
urgency of your hearings, and I am aware of the number of witnesses 
that you have. I have gone into rather detail indicating the position 

1161 
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taken by the Congress on this subject in previous years. I appear ii 
support of this program because of my keen interest in this subject 
Senator Tuyr. Your statement will go in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a distinct honor to appear 
before this Senate committee. My statement concerns the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness during the new fiseal year. This subje 
likely would have escaped my attention if it had not been for the case of one of 
the victims of a neurological disease that I have observed closely. 

I refer to the case of young O. Max Gardner, Jr., of Shelby, N. C. Since 1949 
Max has suffered with multiple sclerosis. He is not alone in suffering this dis 
order. Over 200,000 Americans likewise endure the disease. Their hope and Max 
Gardner’s is the same—that scientific research will provide the cure or treat 
ment to free them from this strange bondage. 

Such research, I understand, is being pursued. I understand also that a very 
large proportion of research into this disorder is being supported by the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness through grants-in-aid to non 
Federal universities and institutions. 

As you gentlemen of the committee know, during the current fiscal year the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness was allocated $1,586,000 
for grants and research and $386,300 for direct operations, of which $294,500 was 
for direct research conducted by the Institute. 

So important did the House of Representatives feel that these activities of the 
National Institute are that the House recently increased the funds for the Inst 
tute during the new fiscal year to $2,860,000 for grants, teaching support and 
research through medical colleges and raised the funds of the Institute for direct 
operations to $1,105,000, of which $1,085.000 will be for research conducted by the 
Institute. If the appropriation for the National Institute is increased at least as 
much as the House bas authorized, then the Institute will be able to expand if 
very needed research and development program and will be able to help 8 to 10 
new medical schools, in addition to the 6 it is now assisting, in promoting and 
conducting research in the control and cure of neurological diseases 

But multinle sclerosis is not the only research problem with which this Ins 
tute is concerned. Far from it. Let me call the roster of some, the neurological! 
and sensory disorders which we ourselves named as its responsibility when we 
established it by Publie Law 692: cerebral palsy, epilepsy, poliomyelitis, muscular 
dvstronhy, diseases causing blindness and deafness, meningitis, encephalitis 
Parkinson's disease, and a wide variety of crippling injuries to the brain and 
spinal cord. 

These diseases affect 10 million persons in the United States Another 10 
million persons suffer less irreversible neurological disturbances such as neu 
ralgia, neuritis, Bell’s palsy, migraine, and other forms of chronic headache 

These disorders are the leading cause of permanent crippling in this country 
and the third cause of death in the United States. 

Finally, these disorders are incurable. 

You have, IT know, heard some, if not all, of these statisties before. You will, 
no doubt, agree that they are larve and that they represent a tragic situation, 
indeed. Yet, we in Congress, T think, are accustomed to hear statistics ring out 
like the monotonous entries of the office machine. Let us think of these statistics 
for a moment as thousands and thousands of Americans, civilians and soldiers, 
confined to beds and wheelchairs, cane or crutch, supported by braces—so 
limited in movement that the casual procedures of sleeping, eating, and personal 
hygiene become shameful struggles. This is the fate suffered by Max Gardner, Jr 

We can think of these sufferers in another way. Let us assume that 260,000 
totally blind persons in this country came to Washington to ask our aid. Every 
sixth person, gentlemen, we should meet on Washington's streets would be grop 
ing toward us with cane or doz. Or again, if the 350,000 cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren also came to this city—if they could come—but that would break our 
hearts. 

These sufferers, however, do not need our sympathy so much as our help. 
As you members of this subeommittee know better than I, medical research in 
other areas has brought longer life and surcease from pain for countless mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens. This subcommittee, moreover, has provided and is 
now providing help for countless others suffering from heart disease, cancer, 
and mental disorders. No logic or justice whatsoever that I can see can possibly 
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explain the discrimination apparently made against those suffering the terrible 
and irrevocable disturbances of the nervous system as indicated by Neurological 
Institute’s paltry budget. 

I have hesitated, as many of you must surely know, before coming before your 
committee, to speak of an increased appropriation of funds for the National In 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. I am as weil aware as all of 
you of the need for economy in our national budget I stand strongly opposed 
to any item, however small, which would serve to add a burden already far too 
heavy. 

The men, women, and children who suffer the neurological and sensory dis 
orders are, more than any other group, the Nation’s economic millstone. The 
120,000 children chronically crippled by poliomyelitis, the 360,000 children crip 
pled by cerebral palsy will not grow up to serve in our Armed Forces; neither 
will these serve—the 150,000 cases of multiple sclerosis, the 260,000 totally blind, 
the 1 million blind in one eye, the 760,000 totally deaf, the 400,000 cases of 
aphasia, and many others 

A minority of these—and I mean a total minority of 10 percent who receive 
rehabilitation—will become productive; vet rehabilitation, the only treatment 
we have and mandatory as it is, can rarely raise the productive powers of the 
crippled above a very low order. 

What the direct economic loss to the country is T cannot possibly imagine 
3ut if we just look at one categorical problem with which the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness is concerned, we shall see that the eco 
nomic facts are staggering You have already heard that some 200,000 persons 
are absent from full occupation every day of every year as a result of head 
injuries alone—a loss of 416 million man-hours of work In terms of wage losses, 
at an average wage of $12 a day, this will amount to $624 million, to which if we 
add the costs of medical care, compensation and lost taxes, we must certainly 
double that sum 

Medical research, as this subcommittee knows, can cut these costs enormously 
This is economy, gentlemen, though I must remind you, too, that the truest 
economy is the preservation of human life It is for this reason that we arm 
ourselves for defense. 

This argument, you will say, can be applied equally well to such major-disease 
problems as cancer and heart disease. This is true, yet these problems, I must 
emphasize, are being attacked on a scale somewhat commensurate with their 
importance. How can we explain our neglect of the neurological and sensory 
disorders? Let us look at just a few salient facts: 

Of the many millions of dollars which went into all medical research last 
vear, only $2,800,000 has been allocated by all agencies, public and private, for 
the investigation of neurological and sensory disturbances—with the exception 
of poliomyelitis. 

For diseases of the eye, for example, only $375,000 was spent last vear for 
medical research—though $125 million was expended in medical welfare. For 
deafness the entire sum spent for medical research amounted to a paltry $56,000 

There are men in this country ready, willing, and able to devote their lives 
to the conquest of these diseases These men, the research scientists, as you 
know, do not greatly profit from their work, yet they cannot work without funds 

Let me speak once again of Max Gardner, Jr. The man who is taking care 
of him is Dr. Robert Graves. Dr. Robert Graves is a well-known neurologist 
and investigator. He is chief of the department of neurology at Albany Medical 
College. Among the functions of this department is the training of medical 
students for careers as neurologists and the pursuit of research for the develop- 
ment of adequate treatments of the neurological disorders. 

At the present time, gentlemen, this country has less than 500 qualified neurolo 
gists to handle a patient load of at least 10 million persons. There are only 
151 available positions in the country’s medical schools in which additional 
neurologists can be trained to help shoulder this burden. In one sense, at least 
Max Gardner, Jr., is fortunate. The medical attention he receives is exceptional 

Such training of neurologists is very directly related to progress in researcl 
For the development of scientific investigation will depend not only on the lal 
oratory investigator but on the clinician who is capable of testing and applying 
his results once achieved 


Research—vyes, successful research—seems useless to me where it is not or 
cannot be applied. Yet in fact the lack of trained neurologists is so serious that 
some 480,000 persons suffering a tragic disorder which can be treated by drugs 


are in fact not receiving such treatment I am speaking of 480,000 epileptics 
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gentlemen. There are 800,000 of them in the United States. Medical men sa) 
that 80 percent of all epileptic seizures can be controlled by proper drug therapy 
yet it is estimated that only 20 percent of these cases are receiving proper medi 
cation. I cannot but say that this is a national scandal. 

Such a plea as I am now making, I know, would meet your ready response i 
other years. Yet in reviewing the legislation relative to these diseases, I can 
not help but notice that we have been slow to bring our support to bear in meeting 
the urgent needs of the millions of the halt, the lame, and the blind. 

We have all heard many proposals in the past to establish such an institute 
as the National Institute of Neurelogical Diseases and Blindness. Indeed, many 
separate institutes were proposed for individual diseases entities such as mul 
tiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and blindness. 

In spite of a long history of proposals and the introduction of bills by Members 
of Congress, the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness was 
not established by law until August 1950, and even then we did not see fit to 
activate this Institute by appropriation until July 1, 1951. When finally we did 
make funds available in the fiscal year of 1951-52, the budget of $1,187,400 au 
thorized was less than was recommended by the most conservative medical au 
thorities for research alone into just one of the major neurological diseases. 

Let us no longer procrastinate in giving this Institute a working program in 
fact as well as in name. Let me remind you that our procrastination has not 
gone unobserved, and there is already evidence of doubt concerning the Govern 
ment’s willingness to serve the just needs of those for whom this Institute was 
established. Bills are still being proposed for separate institutes whose fun 
tions should only duplicate those of the National Institute of Neurological Dis 
eases and Blindness. We can save ourselves and the country much precious 
time and money if we can, in fact, prove that the needs explicit in these proposals 
have already been fully met. 


OTHER DISEASE 





RESEARCH 


Representative Deann. Multiple sclerosis is not the only research 
problem with which this institute is concerned. Just briefly, I can 
call the roll of some of the neurological and sensory disorders which 
we ourselves named as its responsibility when we established it by 
Public Law 692. Cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and several other diseases 
causing blindness, deafness, and miningitis, other diseases crippling 
the brain and the spinal cord. 

I think the Congress can more or less salute itself for coming to 
grips with this subject because today in our great country 10 million 
people suffer some type of these diseases. I use young Max Gardner, 
a promising young North Carolinian who has taken his bed for good 
because of this deadening disease. 

I come before the Senate committee here thankful for the oppor- 
tunity to appear before you, Senator, and to express the hope that you 
may have the time or the staff to scan this statement. 

Senator Ture. I assure you, Congressman, that your statement will 
be made a part of the record that all may have an opportunity to 
read it, and I certainly assure you that it wili not be the committee 
staff that will give consideration to your statement, but we, the mem 
bers of the committee. We are glad to have you with us. 

Representative Deane. Thank you very much. 

Senator Ture. Senator Chavez, should we now call on Mrs. Coe? 

Senator Cuavez. I would appreciate it very much. 

Senator Ture. We will hear Mrs. Coe, please. 

We are happy to have you here, Mrs. Coe. 
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Fort Stanton (N. Mex.) Hosprrau 
STATEMENT OF LOUISE COE, GLENCOE, N. MEX. 
BACKGROUND 


Mrs. Cor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. We have a city of Glencote, Minn., and I see you 
are from Glencoe, N. Mex. 

Mrs. Cor. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. May I present Senator Thye, chairman of the 
a 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Coe is an outstanding citizen in my State. She 
was stem and reared in New Mexico. She is married to Wilbur Coe, 
an outstanding citizen in my State. She has in the past been State 
senator for 16 years. I believe that you were once a State senator ¢ 

Senator Ture. I never got that high. I was lieutenant governor 
over the senate. 

Senator Cnavez. Anyway, she was State senator for 16 years, and 
she was not beaten; she quit of her own volition. Mr. and Mrs. Coe 
run some very fine enterprises in the State, including the growing of 
ap yples and c: attle and some sheep. But nevertheless she is outstand 
ing and so is he, very fine citizens. She is interested at the moment 
in old Fort Stanton, Fort Stanton now being a tubercular institution 
for those in Government that come within the program of public 
health. She made contacts with several patients, and after hearing 
rumors that it was intended to recommend closing Fort Stanton, mem 
bers of the community, patients, and some of the personnel concerned 
with public health in that area, the patients themselves decided 
send Mrs. Coe to tell this committee what they think should be infor 
mation that would be of advantage not only to the committee but also 
to the service and to the patients. 

I informed Mrs. Coe that the committee was very informal and that 
she could proceed to tell her story to you and to the members of the 
committee just as she understood it. 

Senator Ture. I assure you, Senator Chavez, that we will be most 
happy to hear from Mrs. Coe in whatever manner she wishes to state it. 

Mrs. Cor. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee. The purpose of my appearing before you is to present 
the case of the patients at Fort Stanton and why they do not wish the 
hospite il to be closed. Maybe you do not know the setup of the United 
States Public Health Service hospitals in the Nation as pertains to tu 
berculosis patients; that is, tubercular merchant seamen, Coast Guard, 
the Navy tankers who take our oil, and so forth, to our areas all over the 
world, and other Government officials who break down with tubereu 
losis during their service with Government. They are offered the serv 
ices at Fort Stanton for the cure of tuberculosis. 


HOSPITAL HISTORY 


Fort Stanton was set up more than 50 years ago by the United States 
Public Health Service, and it has done a wonderful job in this service 
The people there and the 5,000 men who have been cured of tubercu 
losis during the past 50 years at Fort Stanton and the 50 Public Service 
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doctors who have broken down with it, with tuberculosis, in the last 
years who have come to Fort Stanton to remain there to regain thei: 
health are very grateful to the Appropriations Committees of th 
House and Senate, to the United States Public Health Service in th 
country for allowing them the privilege of coming to New Mexic: 
which has been known for over 100 years to offer the climate that 
most. conducive to the cure of tuberculosis. 

Senator Cuavez. Mrs. Coe, at that point, you have lived in the a1 
practically all your life? 

Mrs. Cor. That is right. 


CLIMATIC CONDITIONS 


Senator Cuavez. Will you tell the chairman and the members of th: 
committee the climatic conditions, the altitude, the weather yea: 
around that makes Fort Stanton such a desirable place for those who 
suffer from tuberculosis ? 

Mrs. Cor. Yes, sir. Our ranch is located 9 miles from Fort Stanton, 
and I have lived there for the past 30 years and very often go to Fort 
Stanton and have known through the years the different doctors who 
have been the commanding officers and a great many of the personnel 
and a great many of the patients who have secured benefits there. 

Fort Stanton is located in a beautiful mountain valley, high and 
dry. It is about 6,000 feet high, the same altitude as Fort Baird in 
New Mexico. We have over 350 days of sunshine. We have a tr 
mendous water supply at Fort Stanton, The physical plant at Fort 
Stanton is ideally set up for the purpose that the United States Publ 
Health Service demanded when it was set up; that is, we have this 
high and dry location. We have so many sunshiny days conducive 
to the cure of tuberculosis, in other words. 

Of course, it happens that some of the medical service at the present 
time say that climate has nothing to do with it, but certainly you you 
self know that you feel much better, and you are more apt to regain 
your health in a sunny atmosphere rather than in a cold, smoggy, fog 
filled, cloudy, rainy atmosphere in the winter and hot and humid 
atmosphere in the summer. 

These men are sick, and anything that the United States Publi 
Health Service can do to make their environment better, they try to do. 

Therefore, this hospital was set up out here in the West and not an 
isolated ward of another general hospital, the patients at Fort Stan- 
ton have the run of the place. The entire community is built around 
the patients at Fort Stanton. 


TOTAL ACRES IN RESERVATION 


Senator Crravez. What is the area of the reservation ? 

Mrs. Cor. 27.770 acres. Our average rainfall, you know, is about 
12 inches per year. The climate varies, The lowest it has ever been 
down there is 20°, and the highest it has ever been is about 90, some 
thing like that. 

By the way, these statistics, if you care to have them, will show that 
these figures are correct. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to tell you 
also that when the patients asked me to come to appear before your 
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committee and to try to help them continue Fort Stanton Hospital for 
their benefit, I immediate ‘ly went to the commanding officer in charge 
because I said that I felt I could not do very much good unless I had 
the recommendation and the conditions that had existed over the past 
50 years, what percentage of cure they had had in this institution and 
what the cost had been during the past 50 years. 

Senator Tuyr. Mrs. Coe, how long does it take to cure the average 
patient ¢ 


CONVALESCENT FACILITIES 


Mrs. Cor. Fort Stanton is set up for the convalescent and the re 
habilitation stage of tuberculosis. 

Senator Tre. In other words, they come there to convalesce after 
the operation ? 

Mrs. Cor. After the operation. 

Senator Ture. Or after the so-called tubercular sears or the tuber 
cular condition has been healed ? 

Mrs. Cor. No, not healed, because two-thirds of the patients at Fort 
Stanton are infectious tuberculosis cases. 

Senator Torr. Then they come there—— 

Mrs. Cor. To regain their health so that they can take a job and 
rehabilitate themselves into another profession. 

Senator Tuyr. Are they committed there the minute that they are 
afflicted with the tubercular disease ? 

Mrs. Cor. No, sir; I do not think so. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not perform operations ¢ 

Mrs. Cor. Not the critical ones. 

Senator Tryr. All you clo is provide convalescent facilities ? 


OPERATIONS PERFORMED 


Mrs. Cor. I think we do perform some of the operations. We have 
the finest staff—this is the information I gather, I am not convinced. 
I am just a farmer. 

Senator Tuyen. You are doi ig pretty we ll. 

Mrs. Cor. I am informed that they do perform operations there 
because I have had friends who were operated on for tuberculosis, and 
if they stay in our altitude and our climate, they do not relapse. Of 
course, if they leave there often and come back east where the ‘y for 
merly lived or go back to the sea coast or lake coast, they very often 
break down again. I think it takes from 6 months to a year for them 
to have this convalescent period that they must have from the time 
they leave the hospital bed until they are able to go out and start 
making a living and rehabilitating themselves. 

Another thing, these men are seamen, and all their lives they hav 
spent on the sea in the service of this country. They do not es 
anything but the sea. Therefore, when they leave the hospital | 
they must have an opportunity to learn some other profession. So 
in Fort Stanton we have a department there that is administered by 
an expert in vocational training. : 

Senator Tuyr. Do you have some there where they have reached 
an age where they will not go back to sea and where they are actually 
retiring, living out their old age at this particular place? ; 


80789—53—_—_-74 
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Mrs. Cor. I would not be surprised if there might be a few. 

Senator Tuyr. How many do you have there altogether ? 

Mrs. Cor. At the present time, 115. The capacity of this hospital 
is about 230. 


AVERAGE STAY OF PATIENTS 


Senator Ture. That was the reason I was trying to find out. What 
is the average of the stay of these people? 

Mrs. Cor. I should say from 6 months to 1 year. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean that you have none that will stay over a 
year ¢ 

Mrs. Cor. Oh, yes; I imagine some are there that might take 2 or 
3 years, 

Senator Ture. In other words, they are making their home there / 

Mrs. Cor. I would not be surprised because there are some men there 
that have no family ties, no money, they have no place to go, they have 
ho one to appeal to. J want to make this clear, sir, that if you will 
examine the records of the past 10 years you will learn the facts. When 
Fort Stanton Hospital was operating at its capacity, even at the present 
time operating at just a little over half its capacity, it is one of the 
lowest cost per diem hospitals in the United States in the same class. 

Dr. Menken, the commanding officer, tells me that he could handle 
100 more patients at the present time without an additional penny of 
cost except their food, and why we do not. have the patients there | 
cannot understand. I am reliably informed by the patients and other 
doctors that I know and have known for the past 5 years, Dr. Napman, 
Dr. Porter, Dr. Townsend, Dr. Anderson, and many of the doctors 
that have been in charge of Fort Stanton. I am informed that at the 
present time there are 70 of the patients who have voluntarily come to 
Fort Stanton because they believed that it was the place where they 
could get well. They have thonght so much about it that they were 
willing to pay their own way to Fort Stanton from the other hospitals. 

There have been many reanests, Mr. Chairman. in the past few 
months of patients that would like to come to Fort Stanton, but the 
doctors in charge have said that they should offer any place but Fort 
Stanton because we are ening to close Fort Stanton; it is obsolete, and 
there is not a medical officer in the United States who will refute the 
fact that rest is the biggest cure for tuberculosis. Is rest obsolete at 
Fort Stanton ? 

Senator Cuavez. May I ask a question? 

Senator Ture. Certainly. 


GOVERNMENT COSTS 


Senator Cuavez. You have heard a lot throughout the vears about 
costs of Government and how we could reduce the cost in this and 
that. You have also stated to the committee that they could possibly 
take care of a 100 percent increase in the load without any extra ex- 
pense outside of food and so forth? 

Mrs. Cor. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. Have you any idea more or less what the plant has 
cost the Government up to the moment? 
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Mrs. Cor. Well, I should say between $1.5 million and $2 million. I 
want the committee to also know that the plant is in excellent con 
dition. The buildings are in excellent condition. The equipment and 
the apparatus are in excellent condition. 

Senator Cuavez. In your opinion, what would happen to that equip 
ment, to the plant, if all of a sudden the Bureau of Public Health would 
decide to close Fort Stanton ? 

Mrs. Cor. I think that the Bureau of Public Health would perhaps 
offer the services to some other agency, and I do not think that there 
is a great need for any other agency at the present time to be there. 
| know it has been talked of that the Indian service might go in there 
for a tuberculosis hospital and they might sell the institution to the 
Methodist Church or something of the sort. 

I consider, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that it 
would be a tremendous waste of funds. 


PROPOSAL TO CLOSE HOSPITAT 


Senator THuyr. Mrs. Coe, where do you get the idea that they pro 
pose to close the Fort Stanton Hospital ? 

Mrs. Cor. It is mostly rumor, but the patients seem to think so, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Torr. But, Mrs. Coe, the fact of the matter is that there is 
un item for the tuberculosis hospital at Fort Stanton. It calls for a 
patient load of 165 and employment of 147, and it sets up an appro 
priation, so I do not know what you are referring to, Mrs. Coe, unless 
vou are working strictly on some wild rumor that has originated 
around the bedsides. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the point. 

Senator Tuyr. There is nothing in the record here, Senator. 

Mrs. Cor. Sir, I want to tell you that I went to the commanding 
officer with regard to these rumors that are going around. The patients 
ure very upset. 

Senator Ture. The fact is that the record is right here. 

Mrs. Coe. Sir, I am so glad to hear it. It is the first official record 
I have seen. We went to the commanding officer down there, and the 
commanding officer said, “I cannot give you any statistical informat ion 

regarding Fort Stanton until I receive permission from my superior.” 
tle sent a copy of my letter requesting the information because I did 
request the information. 

Senator Ture. When was this, Mrs. Coe # 

Mrs. Cor. I should think it was about 2 weeks ago. He has not 
received a reply, sir. So for that reason the patients were still uneasy. 
Senator Kirgore. Mr. Chairman, may | interrupt at this time? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Senator Kircgorr. You know a lot of the departments as a safeguard 
frequently send out notices for severance of service pending action on 
the Hill of Appropriations Committees. That occurs in all sorts of 
(lepartments. Sometimes those things get out when they are not in 
iended, when they are being well taken care of in appropriations, but 
just out of due abundance of precaution. They take the action, the 
department will send out those severance notices to the people or 
transfer notices to those people and get them upset. 
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Senator Cuavez. That is the same apprehension that the patient 
gets when he hears these rumors. 

Senator Kircorr. May I say, of course, that leads to apprehensio 
on the part of the patients in the hospital, on the part of the recip 
ents of research work. I know of a laboratory that got notices that 
it was going to be discontinued, but they sent out notices until they 
were sure that they were going to get their appropriation. 

Mrs. Cor, Senator, may I say that I sent a letter to Senator Chavez’ 
office. 

Senator Kirecorn. I am not talking about this particular case. | 
am just talking about a general practice among a lot of the depart 
ments where the department head out of a due abundance of pri 
caution, not being sure of his appropriation, sends out severance 01 
transfer notices to his employees in anticipation of a possible redu 
tion or something of that kind. 

Senator Cuavez. Then we start getting the results here. 

Senator Kitcore. We start getting the letters here, and you 
the rumors. 

Mrs. Cor. I did ask Senator Chavez to write the Public Healt! 
Service and ask if they intended to close Fort Stanton, and he did 
receive the reply that there is a distinet possibility that they will 
close it, Senator Chavez has it in his files. 

Senator Kincorr. I thought I might explain it as regards the ca 
of the rumors. 

Senator Tryr. I want to assure Mrs. Coe that it is in the Budget 
Bureau’s request and the House, of course, were conservative in their 
appropriations, that is not the first instance, sometimes they have 
been conservative previously, and they expressed the hope that wi 
would be more liberal and put it back in again, so that is nothing ne 
again. 

Mrs. Coe, I want to assure you, and I know, of course, that I can 
speak for Senator Chavez because it represents his State. We ar 
not of the opinion that this should be eliminated. I will assure yo 
of that because I believe that such a tubercular hospital has a servic 
to render, and there would be no object in destroying it. 

Mrs. Cor. It would be a waste of money. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF RESERVATION 


Senator Cuavez. I just wanted the chairman to be fully advised o! 
other things wherein it would be a mistake to close Fort Stanto1 
Now you say the plant consists of 27,000 acres? 

Mrs. Cor. Yes. 

Senator Cnavez. I mean the reservation ? 

Mrs. Cor. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. What kind of surrounding country? Is it graz 
ing land ? 

Mrs. Cor. Very beautiful mountain valley with trees and plenty of 
water and wonderful gr azing land. The patients feel that they own 
that place. 

Senator Cuavez. Does the Bureau of Public Health run a herd of 
beef cattle in that area ? 
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Mrs. Cor. Yes, sir, they do; at great advantage and at great 
economical benefit because it provides these patients with the very 
best food that can be obtained. The price per pound of beef that 
they have raised and with which they supply 3 general United States 
Public Health hospitals is 22 cents per pound. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mrs. Coe. We appreciate very much 
your statement. 

' Mrs. Cor. May I leave this with you, sir, because it is from the pa- 
tients to you and signed by most of the patients. 

Senator Tuyr. We will make this a part of the committee record. 

Mrs. Cor. Please make it a part of the record because that is writ 
ten by the chairman of the welfare committee. 

Senator Tuyr. That will be done. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


GENERAL WELFARE COMMITTER, 
USPHS Hospitav ror TURERCULAR SEAMEN, 
Fort Stanton, N. Mew., May 28, 1953. 
Honorable United States Senate and United States Representatives, Members 
of the Appropriations Committees, Washington, D. C 

HONORABLE GENTLEMEN: In behalf of the entire patient body at this TB 
sanatorium, we respectfully request that you do everything you can to keep 
this sanatorium open to us. 

We sincerely wish your help because: 

(1) Here our doctors are with us for a sufficient time to get to know our cases. 
In the other PHS general hospitals the doctors are shifted so frequently from one 
service to another that they haven’t time to learn even our names. 

(2) Here we have fresh, clean, cool, dry air in a sunny, invigorating climate 
The other PHS hospitals are located in generally cloudy, dreary, very humid, 
and smog-polluted atmospheres. 

(3) Here we are in a regular sanatorium, free from the depressing, de 
moralizing atmosphere of the confining, “jaillike”’ wards of the TB sections 
in the other PHS hospitals. 

(4) Here we have facilities for physical reconditioning, for occupational re- 
habilitation, for study, and for other preparations for return to normal living. 
In the PHS general hospitals these facilities are lacking and a patient is often 
forced, through financial need, to make a too rapid transition from the hospital 
bed to an 8-hour day of labor. 

The entire patient body will be thankful indeed for whatever you can do that 
will help them. 

Respectfuly yours, 
Bernt F. BASTIANSEN, 
President, General Welfare Committee. 
M. R. Lee 


Chairman, General Welfare Committee. 


Honorable United States Senate and House of Representatives, Members of the 
Appropriations Committees: 

We, the undersigned patients of the USPHS of Fort Stanton, N. Mex., hereby 
petition you to do everything you can to keep this hospital open to us. 

We sincerely wish your help because: 

(1) Here our doctors are with us for a sufficient time to get to know our 
cases. In the other PHS general hospitals the doctors are shifted so fre- 
quently from one service to another that they haven't time to learn even our 
names. 

(2) Here we have fresh, clean, cool, dry air in a sunny, invigorating climate. 
The other PHS hospitals are located in generally cloudy, dreary, very humid, 
and smog-polluted atmospheres. 

(3) Here we are in a reguiar sanatorium, free from the depressing, de- 
moralizing atmosphere of the confining “jaillike’ wards of the TB sections in 
the other PHS hospitals. 
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(4) Here we have facilities for physical reconditioning, for occupational 


habilitation, for study, and for other preparations for return to normal living 
In the PHS general hospitals these facilities are lacking and a patient is ofte: 
forced, through financial need, to make a too rapid transition from the hospita 
bed to an &-hour day of labor. 
B. F. BASTIANSEN AND OTHERS, 
New Orleans, La 

Senator Tuyr. Next we have Mr. John H. Teeter, of New York 

City. 


NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. TEETER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, DAMON 
RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND, HOTEL ASTOR, NEW YORK 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Teeter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Mr. Teeter. 
Mr. Teeter. Mr. Chairman, I have submitted for the record a tran 
script of my entire testimony, and I would like to have that inserted 
in the record. 


Senator Tuyer. It will be inserted in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. TEETER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF THE DAMON RUNYON 
MEMORIAL FUND, Hore ASTOR, NEw YORK 


Mr Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John H. Teeter. 1 
am executive director of the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research 
Ine., secretary of the Walter Winchell Foundation, and secretary of the Bravest 
and Finest. All organizations are located at the Hotel Astor in New York Cit) 

I appear here on behalf of the Damon Runyon Fund and in support of th: 
appropriation to the National Cancer Institute. The fund through its founder 
and treasurer, Mr. Walter Winchell, requests that the sum appropriated to the 
National Cancer Institute for cancer research in particular be increased at 
least 30 percent over the previous year. 

I have noted the previous testimony relative to cancer of the respiratory tract 
The fund has been a pioneer in a coordinated study of lung cancer. This proj 
ect of the fund, now in its third year, is the largest of its nature in the world 
We feel that lung cancer, gastric cancer, and brain tumors are among the most 
serious forms of cancer. The fund wishes to state that none of its research in 
lung cancer has established any proven cause and effect relationship between 
smoking and lung cancer in humans. Our extensive research in airborne polu 
tion which includes smoking finds many elements taken into the lung in our 
everyday living, many of which are harmful, but the element or elements caus 
ing cancer in humans is as yet unidentified. People will smoke the same as they 
will sin; our efforts will continue to seek the real carcinogenic element, 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to present the attached data 
regarding the fund in the record. Contributions to date: $7,390,686.71. To date 
$6,559,476 has been allocated in 348 grants and 225 fellowships in 166 institu 
tions in 46 States, the District of Columbia and 14 foreign countries. Mr. Chair 
man, the Damon Runyon fund is unique in that there are never any deductions 
for expenses Mr. Winchell and a few friends meet all expenses through the 
Walter Winchell Foundation. These expenses are less than 5 percent of the 
total contributions. 

Mr. Chairman, the Damon Runyon Fund will continue its efforts to support 
research seeking the cause and control of cancer. We feel that the combined 
efforts of the private and public agencies are essential in a national program 

We especially request at least a 30 percent increase in the allocation for can 
cer research. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Winchell and the officers and members of the fund wish to 
express their appreciation for the opportunity to be heard. 

JOHN H. TErerer, 
Erecutive Director, Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research. 


og 
me 
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Memo RE THE DAMON RUNYON FUND 


Damon Runyon died December 10, 1946. The following Sunday night Wal 
ter Winchell founded the Damon Runyon Fund by asking for nickels, dimes, 
and dollars to help fight cancer. Before Damon died, from cancer of the throat, 
he had scribbled a note to Walter. “You can keep the things of bronze and 
stone; give me one man to remember me once a year.” 

This monument has now reached $7,354,000, measured in dollars for want of 
a better measuring stick. Perhaps a more permanent recognition is in the 348 
grants and 225 fellowships given in 166 institutions in 46 States, the District of 
Columbia and 14 foreign countries. And all this without deducting a penny 
for expenses. Mr. Winchell and a few friends pay all expenses through the 
Wulter Winchell Foundation. Even then, these expenses are less than 5 percent 
of the sum collected by the fund. Six million, five hundred and fifty-nine 
thousand, four hundred and seventy-six dollars has been allocated in grants and 
fellowships. 

The fund is devoted entirely to seeking the cause and control of cancer, by 
supporting cancer research and training men to conduct this research. If the 
disease can be brought under control by research the annual economic loss to 
the Nation can be brought within manageable proportions. Over 200,000 die 
each year from cancer, another 600,000 suffer. The annual hospitalization cost 
of those who die exceeds $300 million. The limited funds of private agencies 
cannot hope to meet the cost of patient care. For this reason the fund con 
centrates on research seeking the cause and control of cancer. 

The Damon Runyon Fund was incorporated in New York State in 1947 and 
enjoys Federal tax exemption. Organizationally it includes members, directors, 
and officers. Membership is unlimited. Directors may be not more than nine. 
Officers are elected by the directors. Members elect the directors. 


Officers : Members: 
Ivan Parker, president Dan Parker 
Bob Hope, assistant to president Leo Lindy 
Leo Lindy, vice president Walter Winchell 
Walter Winchell, treasurer Arthur Godfrey 
Arthur Godfrey, secretary Milton Berle 
Directors: Robert Christenberry 
Dan Parker John Daly 
Leo Lindy Marlene Dietrich 
Walter Winchell Joe DiMagzio 
Arthur Godfrey autem Semmes 
Robert Christenberry Bs . 
Morton Downey sob Hope 
Louis R. Lurie Louis R. Lurie 
Clendenin J. Ryan Sugar Ray Robinson 
Paul Small Paul Small 


All of the above men and women serve without compensation. Functionally, 
the fund receives contributions from any source and sends out receipts and “in 
memory” cards in time of death or any other suitable occasion. There is no 
regular drive. Most of the funds come from special events such as the tourna- 
ment of champions. There have been 143 bequests from estates totaling $800,000 
A remarkable record for so young a fund. 

Any institution or graduate doctor of medicine or doctor of philosophy may 
apply to the fund for the support of a cancer-research project within the institu- 
tion or for a Damon Runyon Fund fellowship. Application is made on forms 
obtained from this office. They are reviewed monthly by the attached com- 
mittee of scientists and doctors specializing in cancer. Applications are graded 
competitively. Approximately one-third of the best applications are approved, 
that being the maximum possible for the money available. The recommendations 
of this committee—also serving without compensation—are forwarded by the 
executive director, John H. Teeter, to the officers of the fund, who are asked 
to approve or disapprove. The fund is unique in that it passes on grants monthly 
The Government agency, the National Cancer Institute, takes almost a year 
and the American Cancer Society over a year. Each grantee is required to 
submit a budget and file a progress report. The fund spot checks expenditure 
reports and reviews progress reports. 

Ten million dollars spent annually on cancer research is the largest medical 
research effort in the world. The Runyon Fund's share is about $1,300,000 
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The National Cancer Institute (Government) and the American Cancer Society 
carry about $3,500,000 each, and the Atomic Energy Commission and other smaller 
agencies the balance. The Runyon Fund is the only agency devoted entirely 
to research—supporting salaries, equipment, and expendable supplies used in 
cancer research. We do not provide money for bricks and mortar (buildings). 

The cause of cancer is not known, but its control is within the possibility of 
research. The combined efforts of the agencies in the field are tied together 
in a radial fashion, much like the hub and spokes of a wagon wheel. There ar 
competing teams working on the same unsolved problems—but not needless 
duplication. 

Organized cancer research started in 1945. The Runyon Fund entered the 
team in 1947. Chemicals to control cell growth and differentiate between 
cancer and normal cells are being developed and tested—more than 5,000 so 
far. X-ray methods are being improved, voltages in the millions, and the poor 
man’s radium (the cobalt bomb), are credits to the fund. Improved surgery, 
sometimes known as radical or experimental surgery, is currently saving lives 
considered hopeless 2 years ago. As parts of the cancer puzzle fit into the total 
research effort there is reason to believe cancer control is possible within our 
life span. 

The prominence of the fund’s membership results in many calls for guidance 
in patient care. Advice is given, but no funds are available for patient care. 
Many sincere and honest people believe they have a cure for cancer, but sincerity 
and honesty are not substitutes for competence where human life is at stake. 
The Committee for Cancer Diagnosis and Therapy, 2101 Constitution Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., has been created by the cancer agencies, including the Runyon 
Fund, to meet the prolific reports of cures and to screen those whose claims of 
cures are unproven in medical and scientific channels. All cancer therapy claims 
may be referred to this unbiased committee. There is no reason for any person 
or group to Claim persecution. The fund does, however, insist that any research 
project be judged competitively—there are no back doors for grants based on 
pressure. 

The pen and microphone of the fund’s treasurer have served a most useful 
public service in bringing the word “cancer” into public use. An even greater 
service has been the exposé of cancer-fund-raising frauds and those claiming 
cures. This has been a one-man task in which no other single individual could 
have been so useful to the public. Every dollar saved from frauds or questionable 
cures is a dollar available for the Damon Runyon Fund. 

JOHN H. TEETER. 


DAMON RUNYON FUND ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


Dr. Emerson Day, Strang Cancer Prevention Clinic, 419 East 68th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 

Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, New York University, Bellevue Medical Center, Institute 
of Industrial Medicine, 477 First Avenue, New York City 

Dr. Antonio Rottino, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 7th Avenue and 11th Street, New 
York City 

Dr. Howard Canning Taylor, Jr., Columbia Presbyterian Medical Center, 630 
West 168th Street, New York City 

Dr. Albert Tannenbaum, Michael Reese Hospital, 29th Street and Bilis Avenue, 
Chicago 16, Il. 

Dr. John G. Trump, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, Mass. 

Prof. J. A. Reyniers, Lobund Institute, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Prof. M. J. Kopac, New York University, Washington Square College of Arts and 
Sciences, Washington Square 3, N. Y. 

Prof. Cavett O. Prickett, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Grasselli Division, 
Wilmington 98, Del. 
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Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
Georgraphical summary 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York State 
New York City 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia ! { 0. OO 
Washington 56, 175 ‘ 7, 000. 00 
West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total, United States 
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Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research, Inc., New York 19, N 


Geographical summary—cancer research program as of May 1, 1953—Con 


BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Institutional erants Fellowship State total 


Num- 
ber 


Num- 
ber 


Num 


Amount her 


Amount 


Belgium 
Canada 10, 000 $38, 244. 65 48, 
England 20, 000. 16, 900. 00 3A, 
Finland 5, 000. 5, 
France 10, 000. 10, 
Germany 200 200. ( 
Ireland 000 10, 000. ( 
Israel 000. 55, 000. 
Italy 000. 10, 000 
Mexico 000. 10, 000 
Norway 10, 000. 10, 000 
Scotland 10, 000 10, OO 
Sweden 5, 000 18, 004 


$10, 000. $10, 


000. 
244. 65 
yoo 
O00. { 
O00. | 


10, 
55, 
10, 
10, 


13, 000. 00 


Total foreign 165, 300. 68, 144. 65 233 


444. ¢ 


Amount Number 


Total, United States 


$6, 336, 128. 00 
Total, foreign 


233, 444. 65 


Grand total 6, 569, 572. 65 


Grants-in-aid, $65,633.41. 
Dan PaRKER, President. 
Leo Linpy, Vice President. 
ARTHUR GopFREY, Secretary. 
WaLrerR WINCHELL, Treasurer 


Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research, Inc 


, geographical breakdow? 


of allocations, Feb. 1, 1953 


rotal institutions 


Number Amount 


UNITED STATES 
Alabama 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Baptist Hospital 
luskegee Institute 
Arizona: Arizona State 
Arkansas: University of Arkansas 
California: 
American Cancer Society of California 
American Cancer Society 
Angeles 


grant-in-aid 
do 
3 institutional research grants 
institutional research grant 
do 


600. 
, ORT 
925 
3, 000. 


5, 562. 


do 
do 


, 000 
, 000. 


of Los 


California Institute of Technology 
Institute of Medical Research 
Mercy Hospital 
Mount Zion Hospital 
Stanford University 
University of California 
University of Southern California 
Colorado 
University of Colorado 
Do 
Connecticut: Yale University 
Delaware: University of Delaware 
District of Columbia 
George Washington University 
Do 
Howard University 
National Academy of Science 
Children’s hospital 


institutional re 
do 

institutional re 
institutional re 
} institutional re 
institutional re 
fellowships 

institutional re 


grant-in-aid 
institutional re 
2 fellowships 


3 institutional re 


institutional re 


fellowships 
institutional re 
institutional re 
do 
1 institutional re 


search gre 


‘search 
search 
‘search 


search gre 


search ¢ 


search 


search grants 
search 


search 
search 


search 


grants 
grants 
grants 


grants 


grant 


20, 000 
», O00 


, 000. 

100 
, 432 
, 950 


AGS 


25, 862 


2, 500 


5, 000 


, O50 


54, 500 


800 


. 500. 
, 000 
614 


7, 500. 


7, 500 
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Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research, Inc., geographical breakdown 
of allocations, Feb. 1, 1953—Continued 


Total institutions 
Number 


Florida 
Dade County Cancer Institute io 
Florida Southern College 2 institutional research grant 
Florida, University of institutional research gral 
Miami, University of 1 institutional research grant 
eorgia 
Medical College of Georgia fellowship 
Emory University institutional research grant 
Idaho 
University of Idaho do 
St. Luke’s Hospital do 
Chicago Tumor Clinic do 
University of Chicago } fellowships 
Do institutional research grant 
Reese Hospital institutional research grant 
Do fellowshiy 
ndiana 
Indiana University institutiontl research 
University of Notre Dame } institutional researct 
lowa: State University of lowa } institutional research 
Kansas 
Kansas, University of fr lowships 750 
Do institutional arch g1 : 000 
St. Margaret's Hospital fellowship 000 
Do institutional arch grants 000 
Kentucky 
ACS Cancer Kentucky Mobile_. 1 institutional arch g 000 
University of Louisville institutional “arch g 940 
Ursuline College institutional arch gr: 000 
Louisiana 
Tulane University grant-in-aid ), 000 
Do institutional arch gr: 000 
Maine: Jackson Memorial Hospital institutional arch § 50, 000 
Maryland 
Johns Hopkins University fellowships 161. 71 
Do institutional research gr 000. 00 
University of Maryland institutional research 5, 000. 00 
Maryland Division do 26, 000. 00 
Carnegie Institution of District of | 1 grant-in-aid 1, 597. 00 
Columbia 
Massachusetts 
Beth Israel Hospital 3 fellowships 250. 00 
Brigham Hospital... -. fellowships , 500. 00 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospital fellowship 4, 250. 00 
Free Hospital (Woman) institutional research grant 5, 000. 00 
Harvard Medical School institutional rese h grants 000. 00 
Massachusetts Genera. Hospital fellowships , 100. 00 
Do institutional ‘ l 897 00 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech fellowship 600. 00 
nology. 
Do institutional ant 000. 00 
New England Center Hospital fellowships 650. 00 
Pratt Diagnostic 5 fellowships 574. 50 
Boston City Hospital do 7, 178. 
Tufts College fellowships 750 
Do 5 institutional grant 765 
Massachusetts, University of institutional h grant 3, 000 
Worcester Foundation for Experi- 3 institutional z 3 700 
mental Biology 
Michigan 
Detroit Institute institutional 25, 000. 00 
Michigan, University of 2 institutional re gran , 884. 00 
Minnesota 
Minnesota, University of 9 fellowships 500. 00 
Do institutional g 77, 500. 00 
State Scholastic College institutional 4 000. 00 
Missouri 
St. Louis City Hospital fellowship 000. 00 
St. Louis University iastitutional “art rants 000. 00 
Do fellowship 600. 00 
Washington University fellowships 5, 100. 00 
Do grant-in-aid 000. 00 
Do institutional research grant 38, 640. 00 
Montana: Montana, University of institutional research gran 1, 300. 00 
Nebraska: Nebraska, University of 2 institutional research ¢ t 20, OOO. OK 
Nevada: Nevada, University of 1 institutional research t 100. 00 













































































































































































































































































































































































LABOR 





New Jerse 


Princeton U1 ersi 
Rutgers Universit 
St. Peters General Hospital 
New Mexi New 
New York Stot 

Butff°lo General Hospital 


Do 
Besset Hospitel 
University of Rechester 
Trudeau Foundation 
New York City 
Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Columbia University 
Do 


Committee for Promotion of Medical 


Research 
Corne'l University 


ACS (New York Cit 
American Museum of N 
tor\ 

Fordh>m University 
Genetic Society of America 
Harlem hospitel 
Hickrill Chem ie*! researc) 
Lenox Hill Hospital 
Memoris] Center 

Do 

Montifiore Hospital 


Mount Sinai Hospital 


Do 
New York Academy of Scinece 
New York Medical College 
New York University- Be 
Washington Square Coll 


1 
New York City Colle 
Presbyterian Hospital 
Rockefeller Institute 
St. Clare’s Hospital 
St. Luke’s Hospital! 
St. Vincent's Hospital 


Brooklyn Cancer Hospital 


St. Catherine’s Hospital 
Jewish Hospital 
New York Zoological Society 
North Carolina 
Duke University 
Do 
Do 
North Carolina, University of 
North Dakota: University of 
Dakota. 
Ohio 


St. Mary of Springs 
Inst. Divi Thomae 
Jewish Hospital Association 
Ohio State University 
University of Cincinnati 
Western Reserve University 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma Medical 
Foundation 
Oregon: Oregon, University of 
Pennsylvania 
Hahnemann Medical College 
Immaculata College 
Jefferson Medical College 
Do 
University of Pennsylvania 
Do 
Do 
University of Pittsburgh 
Do 
Do 
Institute of Cancer Research 


Rhode Island 
Brown University 
Providence College 


FEDERAL 


tur 





il His 


llevue and 


North 


Research 


SECURITY 


Damon Run jon Me mor ral Fund for Cancer Re search, Tne. 
of allocations, Pe b i. 


¢ 


19438 





otal institut 


Number 


1 grant-in-aid 
5 institutional research grant 
1 institutional research grant 


} institutional research grant 


2 fellowships 
1 institution 
1 fellowship 
2 institutional research grant 

nstitutional research ¢ 


l research g 


1 institutional reses 
15 fellowships 

il institutional rese 
linstitutional research grant 


irch grant 


1 fellowship 
5 fellowships 
5 institutional research grant 


, institutional research grent 


1 institutional research grant 


, institutional reseorch grants 
nstitutional reseerch grant 

1 institutional research grant 

F6 fellowships 

20 institutions! research grants 


2 institutional research grants 


1 institutional research grants 
1 fellowship 
} institutional research grant 


institutional research grant 


| 9 institutional research grants 


fellowships 
institutional research 
2 institutional research grant 
1 fellowship 

1 institutional rese 


institutional rese 
1 


rrant 
in 


rch grant 
irch grants 


1 fellowship 


1 institutional research grant 
do 
do 
do 

) fellowships 

1 grant-in-aid 

1 institutional research grant 


2 institutional research grants 


1 institutional research grant 
do 
do 
do 

2 institutional research grants 
do 


3 institutional research grants 


2 institutional research grants 


institutional research grant 
do 

fellowship 

2 institutional research grants 
13 fellowships 

3 grants-in-aid 

4 institutional research grants 
3 fellowships 
1 grant-in-aid 
2 institutional research grants 
1 fellowship 

2 institutional research grants 


3 institutional research grants 
2 institutional research grants 








reh grants 


APPROPRIATIONS, 





geod raph ical h 
Continued 


Amount 


1, 000. 00 
6 oo mm 
4 000. 00 
15, 600. 00 


7. 000. 00 
2.960 02 
4,250 00 
8, 146. 00 
203, 00 


15, 000. 00 
ARG. 45 
7,410.00 
10, 000. 00 








4,119.15 
00 00 
55, 000. 00 


19. 450.00 
11.000 00 
21, 205. 00 
16, 600. 00 
10. 000. 


266, 946. 11 
497. f27. 
17, 500. 00 
10, 000. 00 

4, 800. 00 
20, 22°. 00 
29 9290, OO 
144, 958. 00 


19. 800. 00 
1. 000.00 
12. 944.00 
4 000.00 
10, 000. 00 
12. 000, 00 
80. 500, © 
4, 500.00 
10, 000. 00 
10, 000. 00 
2, 500. 00 


50, 000. 00 
39, 27 

10, 000. 00 
10, 699. 00 
10, 200. 00 


00 


1, 500. 00 
5. 000. 00 
14, 500. 00 
5, 850, 00 
20, 000. 00 
27, 239. 24 | 
40, 000. 00 


, 000. 00 
9, 700. 00 | 
5, 000. 00 
4, 500. 00 
9, 215. 00 

54, 548. 35 

10, 739. 41 

27, 000. 00 

14, 783. 55 | 
1, 250. 00 

20, 000. 00 
4, 200. 00 

60, 800. 00 


13, 372. 00 
25, 600. 00 


1954 


reakd 


110. OF 
10, 20 


74, O89 


40), O00 


46, 000. 


221, 736 


38, 972 






















”) 


»4 
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Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research, In 


/ 


of allocations, Feb. 1, 1958—Continued 


} 


‘arolina: South Carolina Medical 


Dakota: South Dakota State ¢ 


sse€ 
rennessee, University of 
Do 
Carson-Newman College 
southwestern Foundation 
earch and Education 
Do 
Odessa College 
University of Texas, Southwesterr 
Medical College 
Do 1 fe W I 600. 00 
M. Anderson Hospital 
Do 
Medical Branch 
Do 
tah 
University of Utah 
Do 
Do 
Utah State Agricultural Colleg 
Vermont: Vermont, University of 
Virginia: Medica] College of Virginia 
Washington 
Washington, University of 
Do 
tate College of Washington 
eattle University 
runor Institute 
West Virginia: Marshall College 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin, University of 
Do 


Wyoming: Wyoming, l 
roetal, United 
FOREIGN 


Belgium: Institut Jules Bordet l titutional 1 
Canada 
MeGill University ? fellowships 
Montreal Cancer Institute 1 institutional 
LD fellowsh 
University of Alberta 1 fellowshiy 
Finland: Cancer Society of Finland institutional r 
England 
National Institute Medical Res« 
In pe ial Cancer Institute 
Cambridge University 
France: Laboratoir de Genetique 
Germany: International Research Con 
mission (University of Munich 
Ireland: Cancer Association 
Israel: 
Hebrew University stitut 
Weizmann Institute ado 
Italy: University of Bologna institutional r 
Mexico: Hosp. de Enfermedades institutional 
Norway: Norwegian Radium Hospital institutional 1 
Scotland: Royal Infirmary 0 
Sweden 
Nobel Medical Institute 
Radium Hemmet lo 
Do l stitution 
Karolinska Institute 1 fellow 


Total 
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Damon Runyon Memorial Fund for Cancer Research, !nc., geographical breakdow) 
of allocations, Feb. 1, 1953—Continued 


TOTALS 
Number Amou 


Total, United States 5 $6, 103, 414. 4 
Total, foreign aid J ‘ 216, 044 


Total € 6, 319, 458. 0 


DAN PARKER, President. 
ARTHUR GODFREY, Secretary 
WALTER WINCHEL, Treasure) 
Leo Linvy, Vice President 
Mr. Trrrer. 1 would like to speak briefly, if I may. 
Senator Ture. We have quite a list, and that is why I have to press 
I have an airplane reservation that takes me out of Washington at 6, 
and if we do not complete I am going to be forced to disappoint some 
one. 
Mr. Treerer. Thank you. 


DAMON RUNYON FUND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John 
Teeter, and if I may I will just go right ahead with the record. First 
I think you know that the Damon Runyon Fund is one of three o1 
four agencies in the field of cancer, private agencies, wholly private i: 
the respect that all our funds are obtained from the public, not by any 


drive at any particular time, but perhaps by the most unorthodox 
method of raising funds. 

I think we are successful, and I think the unique thing is that all of 
the money received from the contributors is used for cancer re 
search or for financing fellowships looking to that end, checking the 
cause and control of cancer. There are never any deductions for ex 
penses, It is a rather unusual type of operation, but the expenses are 
financed by Mr. Winchell and a few private friends. 

Senator Ture. It is a commendable undertaking. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASED RESEARCH FUNDS 


Mr. Trerer. We feel that an increase in the amount of money allo 
cated for cancer should be made, and we speak particularly to the re 
search section seeking cause and control because that is something = 
which we know should be increased approximately at the rate of : 
percent a year. We say that because we feel that the men tr: sined t to 
undertake the tasks are really the measure by which you can proceed. 

As we train those men we feel that additional funds, 30 percent in- 
crease should be made. We do not say to you that $100 million allo- 
cated for cancer will solve the problem because it will not. It might 
even decimate the existing teams. So my plea is that you in consider 
ing our appropriations problems, and we are aware of the tax load 
and the problem of handling that, that you give consideration to in 
creasing the amount for research seeking the cause and control 
cancer. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA RESEARCH 


I am sure, Senator Thye, you will be interested that in your State 
we have some unusual work going on. I speak particularly of the work 
of the University of Minnesota where you have a gentleman by the 
name of Dr. Owen Waggonstein, who is doing a remarkable job in ex 
amining cancer operations. Many operations, frequently in the 
stomach, are unseen, and it reoccurs. This gentleman has had the 
courage and tenacity to go into this again and ask the patients to come 
back and reoperate 1n 6 or 9 months to make sure this is finished. 

Senator Ture. Dr. Waggonstein is doing a remarkable job. He 
has a record that speaks for itself, when you know of the type of 
operations that he has performed. 

Mr. Trerer. I want to say to you, Senator, that the Runyon Fund 
was one of the first organizations to recognize that so-called ex 
ploratory method because we feel that the Runyon Fund can go into 
venture operations before they are proven, in other words, venture 
projects where since we do not use money on expenses we can go into 
venture work. 

I want to say also, Senator Chavez, that we have work going on in 
vour State. Asa matter of fact, we are in 46 of the 48 States. 
~ Senator Ture. Are you in the university down there 4 

Mr. Terrer. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Not so much with cancer as with arthritis. 

Mr. Teeter. As a matter of fact, we have been in correspondence 
with Dr. Lovelace’s clinic for the last 6 months, and we have raised 
$35,000 in Las Vegas the other day in a golf tournament, and we in 
tend to spend the. money in the area of New Mexico; that has been 
the prine iple of our oper: ations in the past. 

Senator Cuavez. The Runyon Fund, Senator, has been very nice 
tous. We have not had the facilities, but they certainly have for dif 
ferent periods of time started something. 

Mr. Trerer. We put the venture capital in there, and it is our opin 
ion that in cancer research this ought to be going on in every State. 
Also in your State, Senator, you have Dr. Bittner, who does unusual 
work, in fact he is one of the authorities. 

Senator Ture. Also Dr. Harold S. Deal. 

Mr. Trerer. Yes. I will say, Senators, that I need not take any 
more of your time. You know me well, and you know we are trying 
to do our job, and we would appreciate the indication on the part of 
Government for cancer, particularly that every effort be made to up 
that each year to the extent of 30 percent. We appreciate this time 
very much, sir. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Next is Dr. H. McLeod Riggins, of New York 
City. 
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Unrirep Srares Purtic Heatru SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. H. McLEOD RIGGINS, NEW YORK CITY; DR. 
HARRY S. MUSTARD, NEW YORK CITY; AND PETER W. JANSS, 
DES MOINES, IOWA, MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 





DIVISION OF TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Dr. Ricerns. Mr. Chairman, there are two other gentlemen who 
appear with me. 

Senator Ture. Fine. 

Dr. Rieetns. I am Dr. H. McLeod Riggins, and this is Mr. Peter 
Janss, of Des Moines, Lowa, to my right; and Dr. Harry Mustard of 
New York City to his right. Mr. Janss will make the first statement 
with your permission, Mr, Chairman. 

Senator Tuy. Splendid. Mr. Janss, you may proceed. 

Mr. Janss. Mr. Chairman and Senators, as has been said, my name 
is Peter Janss. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Your statement will be made a part of the record, 
and then you can proceed to highlight it in whichever manner you 
like. 

Mr. JAnss. That is my intention. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF PETER W. JANSS 






Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, by name is Peter W. Janss 
and I practice law in Des Moines, Lowa. I have been a voluntary worker in the 
fight against tuberculosis for over 18 years, as a board member of my county 
association, as a board member and for 3 years president of the lowa State 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, and for 8 years as a member of the board 
of directors of the National Tuberculosis Association. I have never desired nor 
have I ever received pay for this service. 

I appear here to most earnestly urge a 1954 appropriation for the Division of 
Tuberculosis Control of the United States Public Health Service equal to or 
greater than that afforded by Congress for 19538. 

Among other considerations, I am impelled to this purpose from reasons of 
simple governmental economy. For every dollar of our tax money you spend 
now, you will most surely and certainly save the expenditure of at least $3 of 
our tax moneys in the near future. This result flows inevitably from the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. Tuberculosis is a contagious disease. 
2. Every unisolated, untreated person with active tuberculosis will infect 
at least three other persons. 

3. Ninety percent of the costs of treating tuberculous patients comes from 
State or local tax moneys. 

t. Control of tuberculosis is accomplished only through finding and treat 
ing unknown active cases—thus breaking the chain of infection. 

5. It costs much less to find an unknown active case than to care for one 
he infects. 



















6. By far the greater share of this appropriation is spent in finding such 
unknown cases and each one found prevents the infection and ultimate public 
care of three more. 

These facts cannot be questioned, and thus I can and do come before you, in- 
terested in economy, devoted to reducing my tax payments, and yet can say to you, 
“Spend that tax dollar for tuberculosis control. Spend it now. It will save me 
three.” 
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While these comments so far are somewhat personalized, yet Dr. Riggins, 
Dr. Mustard, and I represent the National Tuberculosis Association and over 
3,000 of its State and local affiliates made up of hundreds of thousands of indi- 
vidual volunteer workers enlisted in the fight to control this dreadful and yet 
unnecessary disease. We appear here as volunteers and without pay, and no 
part of this appropriation will go to us or any of our associations. Conversely, 
our people will exercise the limit of their ability to raise through sale of Christ 
mas seals to private individuals over $23 million, all of which will be dedicated 
to and spent in aid of the same purpose for which this appropriation will be 
spent. We are confident that each of them will join in support of this appro- 
riation request, and for the same reasons. They know what their money can 
do—what it can save. 

As aforesaid, tuberculosis is a contagious disease and it is spread by people, 
most of whom don’t even know they have the disease. Dr. Riggins and Dr. Mus- 
tard will tell you the disease creeps up on the victim, offering little, if any, dis- 
cernible symptoms to the bearer. He walks down the street, works behind the 
sales counter, or sits with his family, without feeling sick and without knowing 
he carries death wherever he goes. If he is found before the disease pro 
gresses too far, he can be cured and returned to useful work. If found later, 
cure as such may be impossible, but his particular chain of infection is broken 
in either event. If not found, we know he will likely die, and on the road to 
death bring similar hazard to at least three other people. 

Recent new discoveries in drug therapy give us new and promising tools to 
aid in treatment, but no amount of these wonder drugs can help the patient or 
stop his chain of contagion until and unless he is first found. 

Unlike many other conditions and diseases of men, such as heart disease, 
cancer, poliomyelitis, and mental illness, we know both the cause and cure of 
tuberculosis. We know how to find it, we know how to treat it, and through 
discovery we know how to ultimately eradicate it. There remains only the 
common task of getting the job done. Our performance to date has been good 
and the national death rate has declined remarkably throuvh the last 2 decades. 
But the minute we relax our efforts, the minute we reduce or withdraw the 
necessary financial support, then to just that estent the downward curve will 
flatten out and again begin to rise with all its attendant loss of lives, loss of 
productive man-hours of work, and tremendously increased tax cost of treat- 
ment. Far from reducing our appropriations for the purpose, we can conscien- 
tiously ask that they be increased, knowing full well the ultimate economy of 
the act. In some sections of our country we are already approaching the crest 
of that hill from where we can see in the distance the goal of practical local 
eradication of the disease. To now relax our efforts in any respect, and let that 
vicious little bug again start to run amuck among us, seems to me definitely 
shortsighted, unbusinesslike, uneconomical, and somehow kind of silly 

The 1953 appropriation for the Division of Tuberculosis Control, United States 
Public Health Service, was allocated and will be spent as follows: 


Grants-in-aid to States___- sl 5 ‘ . __._.. $5, 300, 000 
Research __- eae be ‘ ; i 925, 400 
Technical assistance to States__ ; ‘ _. 1,792, 480 
Administration_.._.....__-_-__ 222, 120 


POMEL. sss s Titi oe semis 8, 240, 000 

Of the $350 million spent by State and local governments for care and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis patients, of the $23 million spent by voluntary private 
associations in education and case finding, of the estimated $22 million spent by 
State and city public health departments for the same ends, of the $222 million 
spent by the Veterans’ Administration for hospital care and by tuberculosis 
patients, I believe the subject $8 million—small by comparison—is yet, dollar 
for dollar, the most fruitful, the most productive, the most generally conducive of 
public benefits of all the many millions spent for tuberculosis control and treat- 
ment. This consequence obtains because of the peculiar and singularly significant 
position the Federal Government occupies in the field of that control. It alene 
can place the money where it is most needed and can do the most good. It alone 
can furnish the equipment and personnel necessary to stage the mass X-ray 
surveys in the large cities. It alone can coordinate and make effective the large 
scale research programs seemingly so necessary to implement new scientific dis- 
coveries in the field. 


80739—53——_75 
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The grants-in-aid to States are Selectively parceled out to places where those 
lost few dollars will finance and make effective a program for control which 
would otherwise fail or be valueless because under financed. They are carefully 
screened to localities where the problem is so great that State and local taxes 
simply cannot find those last dollars necessary to make progress in the fight. 
They are given to adequately support and test new techniques in case finding 
which might otherwise never be undertaken, or if undertaken, might produce 
negative results because they were inadequately demonstrated. These grants 
in-aid not only bring direct and cognizable results in new cases found, all out of 
Proportion to any similar sum appropriated by a State, but they actually stimu 
late additional State and local tax allocations for the work. These grants-in-aid 
are not subsidies. They are the catalysts which make the whole fabric of tube: 
culosis control vibrate with the life and energy necessary to progress in a unified 
national fight against the disease. The Federal Government, and only the Fed 
eral Government, has that power of selection hecessary to perform this vita] 
function, 

Of equal or even greater significance are the fast-tempo mass X-ray teams 
developed by the Division with their budget labeled “Technical Assistance to 
States.” Large cities have always been and still are the ereatest reservoirs of 
tuberculosis infection. The crowded living conditions, the slum areas, the 
extent and rapidity of personal contact among the people cause the spread of 
infection and militate against progress in the control thereof. The problem of 
control is infinitely greater but the method of control is the same. We must 
still find and isolate the active cases. That can best be done by X-raying th: 
kreatest possible number of persons at random. Such a task is Staggering and to 
accomplish even minimal coverage requires the intense and coordinated effort of 
all private and public health agencies, including doctors, dentists, and hospitals, 
and the active cooperation of hewspapers, radios, and every other available me 
dium of publicity to excite the greatest number of people to submit to X-rays 
Within a short but definite period of time. It is staged as a community project 
The X-rays are taken by means of truck-mounted mobile units staffed by compe 
tent personnel which are brought to the people. They merely walk in one door, 
step before the X-ray. register their hame, and walk out to go about their 
business. Over 100 X-rays per hour can be taken in one of these units and ata 
very low cost. These mobile units are very expensive and, of course, can be 
used only for the single purpose. 

You may properly ask “Why must the Federal Government participate in the 
program? Why can’t the State or city buy and staff a machine and do the job? 
The answer is that States, cities, and the larger local voluntary tuberculosis 
associations have purchased such mobile units and in small towns or counties 
where only one or two are necessary mass X-ray programs are constantly and 
effectively conducted. But to survey a large city, not 1 or 2, but 7 or & of such 
units are required to do the job. A sufficient number of units is not available 
for rental nor could we properly staff them if they were. No city could possibly 
afford to buy the necessary units and then junk them or put them in mothballs 
after the shortly timed survey is completed. As a practical matter, neither a 
city nor State can undertake such an expenditure and yet the need is most 
obvious. 

Again, the Federal Government possesses the peculiar and appropriate power 
to fit nicely into the situation. It has both the means and the duty to buy an 
adequate number of units and to procure competent men to staff them. Moreover. 
it alone possesses the power to keep them all busy the year around and fo dedi 
cate their employment to the places where the greatest benefit will result, 

This does not mean the United States Public Health Service goes into a city 
and conducts the survey alone and at their own expense. Quite the contrary 
The local organizations do all the preliminary work, the organization, the pub 
licity, and underwrite the costs thereof. The United States Public Health Sery 
ice merely provides the technical] facilities necessary to fill the gap so that the 
survey may be undertaken, That supplementation means the difference between 
doing the program and not doing it. As one health officer in a recently surveyed 
community said, “What we have done here in 4 months together would have 
taken us 4 years alone.” 

The technical assistance to States budget sustains 2 such mass X-ray survey 
teams and in the last 6 years they have X-rayed over 8 million people in 20 
separate cities and found over 56,000 cases of tuberculosis, over 90 percent of 
which were previously unknown. This is 4 magnificent accomplishment and 
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strikes at the very heart of our problem. Those 56,000 tuberculosis people will 
no longer spread the disease nor need we now contemplate the tremendous tax 
expenditures necessary to treat those whom the 56,000 most surely would have 
nfected. 

Many, many more cities of 100,000 population or over are in need of this help. 
They are organized, financed, and ready—waiting their turn in the s:hedule 
In the opinion of many competent experts, this is the very best work that can 
be done in tuberculosis control. Only the Federal Government can do it and 
it would be shameful, in view of its tremendous value, to in anywise curtail the 
activity. 

It costs on the average $750 to find a new acti ‘ase of tuberculosis. It costs 
on the average $3,200 a year in hospital co alone to treat an active case of 
tuberculosis. But we have yet to add the additional economic costs resulting from 
wage losses, compensation, pensions, welfare, and relief payments. All togethet 
the total economic burden to our national community flowing from one active cas 
of tuberculosis has been conservatively estimated at $14,000 

It makes good sense to me that we now spend here our aliquot part of the S750 

to find a new case and thereby avoid spending $14,000 each for the 3 cases which 
would have been infected. And please remember that this appropriation is 
lurgely dedicated to finding the new cases and no part is spent foe treating them 
The burdensome cost of treatment, except for veterans, is b » by the States 
counties, and cities to the tune of about $350 million per vear. ‘It does not seem 
unfair to ask the Federal Government for $8,240,000 as its share of this tre 
mendous tax load, particularly when the Federal Government, because of the 
peculiar power and position, makes that $8,240,000 have a practical impact on 
the control program substantially greater than any similar sum spent by anyone 
Ise, 
Tuberculosis still kills over 30,000 of our people each year. It still is the 
greatest killer between the ages of 15 and 29. It still physically devastates 
those whom it doesn’t kill. Yet the disease is completely unnecessary because 
the chain of infection can be broken and the disease stopped. We know how to do 
it—we know it can be done. We simply must not in any wise relax the pressure 
now, 

For all of these reasons I frankly and sincerely appeal to you as a citizen 
a taxpayer, and as a representative of 5,000 separate organizations, freely v« 
unteering their money, time, and effort against a common recognized danger 
that you appropriate from Federal tax funds at least $8,240,000 for 1954 tuber 
culosis-control work by the United States Public Health Service so this great 
and significant cooperative effort between citizens, cities, States, and the Na 
tion May proceed with increasing crecende toward a realization of our common 
goal, 


e 


Mr. Janss. I am not a doctor: I am a practicing lawyer in Iowa. 
I partially qualify myself to presume to testify on this subject appro 
priation for tuberculosis of the United States Public Health Service 
by over 18 years of voluntary work in the tuberculosis movement as 
a member of my county association, as president of my State associa- 
tion for 3 years, and for 8 years a member of the board of the national 
association. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


L am also very much concerned as you are W ith economy 1n Govern 
ment, and I accepted as my premise here at least a necessity to measure 
up to what I believe to be the intention of Congress to carefully 
appraise the values of appropriations which we undertake to give. 
Notwithstanding that, I can come to you, and I do, saying that I not 
only urge the restoration of the present appropriations at the 1953 
level, but if possible an increase for this reason: the reason is that I 
know and these doctors know that for every dollar spent in tuber- 
culosis appropriation I will and my children will; no, not my children, 
but you and I as a taxpayer will save at least $3. 
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This comes about because of these peculiar facts. Tuberculosis, a 
you know, is a contagious disease. It is known that every undiscoy 
ered, untreated case of tuberculosis will infect at least three other 
people. It is also known that over 90 percent of the costs of care 
and treatment of tuberculosis is paid out of State and local tax 
money. ‘The only way to control this contagion as we know it is to 
find the case early and break the chain of infection. 

This money and this appropriation, the greater share of it, is ex 
pended toward finding new cases of tuberculosis. 


NEW CASE COSTS 


Incidentally, it costs about $750 to find a new case of tuberculosis. 
It costs over $3,200 a year to treat a new case and the economic loss of 
a single case is estimated at well over $14,000. It is quite evident then 
to me that if we find this case, and that is our duty, we will save the 
infection of three others. $750 in a ratio to $14,000; I am very happy 
to spend this money in view of that ratio. 

‘That is the principal point I want to make to you on this appro- 
priation. 


STATE EXPENDITURES 


Now you may ask, properly I think, why cannot the States do this? 
Why cannot the States undertake this appropriation and acc omplish 
the same purpose! They do. Over $350 million is spent by the States 
in the care and treatment of tuberculosis now. Over $22 million or 
$25 million j is spent in case finding. We voluntary tuberculosis asso 
ciations—I represent over 3,000 of them—work and slave in an effort 
to gather $23 million from Christmas seals, and that is all spent on 
case finding. 

Ine identally, no part of this Federal appropriation comes to me or 
comes to any of our associations. I receive no payment, nor do | 
desire payment for services that I have rendered to the organization, 
as you know. What I am trying to say is this: The States ‘do carry a 
load, a big load. The Federal Government is carrying $220 million 
for care of tuberculosis patients. Still, why does the Federal Gov 
ernment have to do this? 

Senator Cuavez. Not all out of this fund ? 

Mr. Janss. None of it is out of this fund. 

Senator Cuavez. The Veterans’ Bureau, for example, have their 
own funds? 

Mr. Janss. Right. 

Senator Cuavez. And other departments. 

Mr. Janss. This is $8,240,000, all of which is directed toward case 
finding, and it is in this particular area that we are interested as a 
voluntary organization because we are trying to find the means to stop, 
to contain contagion knowing full well that as we succeed we save 
ourselves money and eradicate this disease. 


X-RAY PROGRAM 


Again I want to point out the peculiar position of the Federal Gov 
ernment in this field. The States do some of this same job of case 
finding, but take these mass X-ray teams that are developed under 
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the budget of technical assistance to the States, which, incidentally, if 

House bill is passed will be completely emasculated, they will be 
out, and there will be no money. These mass X-ray teams work this 
vav: We found that in the cities of 100,000 or over, which are the 
vreat remaining reservoirs of infection, the best way to undertake to 
tind these new cases is a mass X-ray of as many people as we can get. 

hey have developed a mobile X-ray unit, a very expensive unit. A 
man comes in the door, is X-re aved | ry the machine, and walks out. 
They can take over 100 X-rays an hou rand very cheaply. 

The local people undertake to do the groundwork in anticipation 
of the mass X-ray. The city and State health facilities, the voluntary 
organizations, the doctors. and dentists all get together to doa fast 
community survey. This is a community project, and there is a lot 
of publicity and effort that is necessary. Now they come up to the 
X-ray and the ‘vy have to have units todo it. The city may have bought 
1, maybe the voluntary agency has 1, or the State has 1, but to do 
that job they need 7 or 8 or more X-ray units, these mobile units. 

The city cannot rent them, and they cannot afford to buy them be- 
cause in 3 or 4 weeks or a month or 2 months the job is done, and they 
have to junk them. The State cannot do it, and they cannot staff 
them so that they will be efficiently used. The Federal Government 
has the means and does efficiently use them. It has two of these teams 
staffed with competent personnel and keeps them busy all year 
around going from one cit¥ to another. The Federal Government 
does not finance this X-r: aying. 

Senator Toye. We are familiar with that. 


X-RAY FINDINGS 


Mr. Janss. Fine. My principal and prime motive in this is that 
they have X-rayed over 8 million people, found over 56,000 cases of 
tuberculosis over 80 percent of which were previously unknown. That 
money is the most fruitful, the most beneficial, to the public good, of 
all money spent in the tuberculosis field in my opinion because of the 
power of selectivity that the Federal Government has, and to stop 
that appropriation—— 

Senator Trryr. We are trying to hold each one to as close a time as 
possible if we are going to hear this schedule this afternoon. There 
fore, your full statement has been made a part of the record, Mr. 
Janss, and I want to thank you very much for your statement. 

Mr. Janss. Thank you. 

Senator Tyr. Dr. Riggins? 

Dr. Rreatns. I shall call upon Dr. Mustard to carry on. 

Dr. Mustarp. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief and develop one 
or two points. 

Senator Tuyr. That is all right. We want to get everything you 
have in mind into the record. If you have a prepared statement that 
will go in the record, or you may read the statement. We are trying 
to hold to a minimum of time if we are to meet the schedule this after- 
noon. Iam sorry that we have to press somewhat, but it is either that 
or not get through. 

Dr. Musrarp. For purposes of identification, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, let me record that I am a physician; that 
I have served for a long period of years in Federal, State, and local 
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health work and foundations and universities. As a matter of 
I served 5 years in general practice as the assistant of a very distin 

guished physici ian in South Carolina, the father of the Senator who 

seat I am occupying, Senator Maybank’s father. 

My particular service, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, has been in th: 
field of public health and has been concerned in the study of the dis 
ease in the mass and in the application of scientific and administrativ: 
prine iples for their control. My interest is essential! y the same as that 
brought forward by Mr. Janss, and I shall not repeat that. 























DOWNWARD TREND OF DEATH RATI 





. however, that I do not forecast immediate disaster if t] 


May Is ! 
appropri ies are not kept up for tuberculosis. .As a matter of fa 
the downward trend of the death rate in tuberculosis is such that 
probably would keep going down for some time even though the Fed 
eral Government did not appropr iate a dollar for tubere Eger contre! 

Now that may seem at variance with the plea that there be no cut 
the : appropriation, It is not, Mr. Chairman. The necessity for co1 
tinuing reasonably ample appropriations in tuberculosis is not because 
the situation is so menacing at the moment but rather because for thi 
first time the situation is sufficiently good so that we may move in on it 
as a golden opportunity now and accomplish with this money what it 
would cost 100 times the amount to acgomplish should this balance 
between the tuberculosis bacillus and man be upset in the opposite 
ciirection, 

Senator Tuyr. I agree with you, Doctor, that much has been a 
cre mee and I know of the excellent work in the State of Minne 
sota by the local associations and the State health department and 
the tuberculosis associations. 


We are gaining; we are winning the 
battle. We have not won it. You will never win it until you take 
the last one out. Therefore, you will find that this committee will 
support you. There may be some reductions as there has to be in 
many another item in the appropriations bill, but in general this 
committee supports the work in itself, and we are grateful of your 
work and your associ: x s work. 

Dr. Mustarp. May I end my testimony by saying that I receive 
no income from the National Tuberculosis Association or 
element of Government. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Sentator Tiuyr. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


from any 




















STATEMENT BY Harry S. Mustarp, M. D., New York, N. Y. 








Gentlemen, for purposes of identification let me record that I am a physician, 
that I have served in Federal, State, and local health work and with foundations 
and universities. My service with these organizations has been in the study 
of diseases in the mass and in the application of scientific and administrative 
measures for their control, 

I appear before you as a representative of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. I receive no income from that organization 
nor from any governmental unit. My particular interest is in the action that 
will here be taken in connection with the Federal appropriation for the control 
of tuberculosis. My testimony is, in effect, a plea that the amount appropriated 
for tuberculosis control by the Federal Government in 1953-54 be not less than 
that provided in the budget for the fiscal period 1952-53. Expressed otherwise, 
I urge that the reportedly contemplated reduction of some $2% million in this 
ppropriation not be made 
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It is obvious that by its very nature this committee has been, or will be, 


jected to a long series of pleas in support of various particular interests, 


that each special pleader will be inclined to predict that calamity will en 
if his testimony is not heeded. I do not, however, forecast such immediat 


disaster if the Federal appropriation for tuberculosis control is decreased. On 


the contrary, the downward trend in tuberculosis mortality is such that it 
likely to continue for a time even though the Federal Government fails to 
propriate a dollar for control of that disease. This expression of opinion may 
seem at variance with a request that Federal appropriations for tuberculosis 
control be kept at the same level as heretofore, but actually there is no con 
flict. The necessity for continuing and reasonably ample appropriations does 
not arise because the tuberculosis situation is so menacing the moment, but 
rather because by vigorous action now it would be possible to make deaths from 
tuberculosis as rare as deaths from typhoid fever, and to reduce the incidence 
of the disease accordingly 

The general picture of tuberculosis in the United 
pass, but is essentially as follows 

The mortality rate from this disease in 1900 was 194 deaths per 100,000 popu 
lation. The rate (provisional) in 1951 was 20, a decline of 90 percent. This 
is a most gratifying saving of life but it must be noted that not all those who 
thus escape death are returned to full health. Many of them came for treatme 
too late to cure, and thus remain alive to swell the number of cases. 

The number of cases reported each year remains more than 100,000. Here 
there is a decline, but not nearly so great as in the mortality rate. Further 
the number of cases reported per annum does not necessarily reflect the number 
of cases that occurred in that period. Many remained undiagnosed or unr 
ported. This is illustrated by the fact that of tuberculosis deaths recorded 
year, 30 percent were not reported to health departments previous to death. 

The number of cases that exist at any given time is the sum total of all those 
that have occurred in the past, less the number that have either been cured 
or have died. It can be appreciated that, in light of the above considerations, this 
must be an estimated figure. 

Soundly based estimates indicate that there are some 400,000 active cas 
tuberculosis in the United States. Of these about 250,000 are known to healt 
authorities. 

About one-half of these known cases are not in hospitals, and of this 125 
not in hospitals, at least 40,000 are known to be discharging tubercle bacilli 
therefore are exceedingly dangerous. 

The 150,000 cases which are believed to exist, but which are not now 
fiable individually, constitute proportionately a menace, similar if not g 
than the known cases. 

The average age at which people with tuberculosis die is around 46 y 
of age. When the number of deaths (30,000 in 1951) is multiplied by the year 
of life expectancy and productivity that persons at this age ordinarily have 
before them, the loss is seen to be staggering. 

Although a few diseases (cardiovascular diseases, cancer) cause a far 
number of deaths than does tuberculosis, the latter disease continues to 
more deaths (5,800) in ages 15 to 29 years than any other disease 
in these ages are expensive biologically, sociologically, and from an e 
and humanitarian standpoint. 

Aside from such statistical considerations, certain plain facts stand out. Tu- 
berculosis is a communicable disease. It is spread mainly through close asso 
ciation of the sick with the well. The closer and more continuing the associa 
tion, the greater the hazard It is not a disease in which the onset is manifested 
by dramatic or disabling symptoms. Very often, therefore, the case is well 
advanced before he consults a physician, and in the meantime he continues his 
regular business and social contacts. Thus there is not only a dangerous and 
frequently irreparable destruction of lung tissue in the person who is sick, but 
there is also an infection of family and associates who, on their part, go through 
this same process of individual illness and spread of tuberculosis to others 

Ordinarily, in communicable diseases that are disseminated as in tuberculosis, 
the spread is roughly by geometric progression: one case infects a number of 
other persons, and each of these in turn infects still others. Fortunately the 
deciine is somewhat similar, but in reverse: for each case that is made nonin 
fectious, there is protection of those whom he would have infected immediately 
and remotely. From a public-health standpoint the two latter facts offer the 
key to the control of tuberculosis as a community problem This is early dis- 


States changes as the years 
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covery and treatment of all cases; and for early discovery, X-ray examinat 
of vast numbers is essential. 

The validity of the above conclusion as to the importance and necessity 
early case finding is borne out both by logic and history. Experience ind 
cates that man’s ability to control disease in the mass has depended, essent 
upon two factors. First, available knowledge as to the cause, prevention, a 
treatment of the disease concerned; and second, the applicability of that know 
edge. Examining the problem of tuberculosis control in light of the first 
these determinants, it is found that the cause is known, and that the prove 
values of rest and good food, plus streptomycin, isoniazid, and modern surge 
constitute a potentially effective body of knowledge in treatment. In relati: 
to prevention, however, there is not a vaccine comparable to that in smallp 
or diphtheria, nor is it practicable to apply preventive measures at some strateg 
point as can be done by filtration and chlorination of water or pasteurizatio 
of milk in the control of typhoid fever. Prevention of tuberculosis, therefor: 
raust depend largely upon making each case noninfectious, and at the earlic 
possible moment. 

As regards the applicability of knowledge for the control of tuberculosis (met 
tioned above as the second determinant in such control), it may be said th 
here is the weak link in the chain. Even though streptomycin, isoniazid, and 
improved surgery provide new hope in treatment of tuberculosis, these benefit 
cannot be used in the interest of the individual or the community unless the cas 
is discovered. It would be impossible to wave even a magic wand of therap 
over an individual case unless that case were identified. Lack of discovery of 
cases thus vitiates, to a great extent, the application of knowledge in tuberculos 

It bas been in partial solution of this problem that Federal funds for ma 
X-ray and grants to States have been most productive; and it is this kind of 
basie activity that will suffer if Federal funds are reduced abruptly. Mon 
spent for case finding now should produce benefits a hundredfold greater than 
would expenditure of the same amount in the future if, or when, the downward 
trend of tuberculosis comes to an end. And, in connection with this downward 
trend, it should be emphasized that the sociobiologic balance between man or 
the one hand and the tubercle bacillus on the other is delicate and complex 
Pressures or dislocations arising within the Nation, or imnosed from without 
eould unset this balance at present favorable to man. If this should occur, the 


few million dollars involved in this appropriation would be as nothing compared 
to future costs. 


It is recognized that the Congress is reflecting the wishes of the people of tly 
Nation in its plan to decrease Federal expenditures. It is recognized further 
that the Congress, again heeding the citizens’ voice, must face the problem « 
withdrawing the Federal Government from a position of authority and respons 
bility in matters that might more properly be the concern of the respective 
States. This witness has no inclination to argue against these objectives. It is 
urged, however, that in the field of public health, and in particular in relation t: 
tuberculosis, the reduction in appropriation and the application of measures 
designed to insure resumption of responsibility by the States he carried forward 
not too abruptly and with some selectivity as to where and when the reductions 
are made. 

Generally speaking, Federal appropriations in the interest of public healt! 
have done much to stimulate greater appropriations in the States and their 
political subdivisions. There are, of course, exceptions. But regardless of 
whether or not some States have been inclined to relv too much on Federal aid 
a sharp and immediate reduction would leave manv States nnnrepared to assum 
responsibilitv at onee, and won'd, in tuberenlosis control, neutralize to very 
great extent the opportunity to strike against this disease at the present moment 
which is more favorable for its effective control than ever hefore 

Insofar as regards increased expenditures bv voluntary avencies in the control 
of tuberculosis, it should be emnhasized that the National Tuberculosis Associa 
tion and its State and local affiliates are already spending the maximum avail 
ab'e. Of the $28 million that comes annually from the sale of Christmas seals, 
94 percent stavs in the States and localities, and is snent in tuberculosis nrovrams 
Nearly one-third of this amount is used directly for this first essential in the 
control of tubercniosis: the finding of cases. 

In summary: This committee is resnectfullv requested to reconsider what is 
renorted as a contemplated reduction of some &2% million in the Federal appro 
priation for tuberculosis control. Even though there must be Federal econom\ 
and the institution of measures to insure State responsibility for matters pri- 
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marily their concern, the committee is urged to adjust appropriations for | 
to the end that the present incomparable opportunity for tuberculosis control 
be not lost through too quick reduction of Federal aid in this undertaking. 

Senator Ture. Senator Chavez. 

Senator Cuavez. I just want to make this short observation in the 
record. Persons such as Dr. Mustard and Mr. Janss and Dr. Riggins 
and so many other fine citizens that come before this committee with- 
out getting paid for it do this work because they are interested 
society. 

Senator Tuyer. They are the men that have made the success out of 
the limited funds available. an it were not for your enthusiasm, per- 
sonal support, and personal s crif ce, we would never have achieved 
what we have achieved in the amie ion of this disease. 

Dr. Riggins, you may proceed. 

Dr. Riectns. Senator Thye, I see you are pressed for time. 

Senator THuye. Not so pressed but what we want to hear you all. 

Dr. Riecins. Thank you kindly. 

Again for the record my name is H. McLeod Riggins, and I am 
engaged in the private practice of medicine in the city of New York, 
an adopted c ity, I m: Ly Li ake the time to Say. I have been interested in 
tuberculosis both pe rsonally and profession: illy for about 28 years. I 
am associated with Columbia University in a teaching capacity, but 
I come here only in the capacity of a private physician and as a 
board member of a voluntary organization, the National Tuberculosis 
Association, already referred to. Naturally I support, as the other two 
gentlemen here have supported, the request that your committee give 
urgent consideration to this tremendous problem of tuberculosis con- 
trol and partic ular] lV with regard to the appropr iations for the fiscal 
year 1954. 


IMPORTANCE OF X-RAY PROGRAM 


It may be a rumor, sir, but we have read in the newspapers, as the 
lady from Ne Ww Me »x1C0 brought out . ths at the re iS a grave d inger of 
this ap propriation for tubere ulosis control by the Public Health Serv 
ice being significantly reduced, particularly with regard to case find- 
ing, as Mr. Janss brought out, and particularly with regard to help to 
the States. He has expressed the same sentiments that I hold and 
better than I can express, so I shall not repeat that. But as a physi- 
cian I do want to say to you gentlemen here, and if | may be personal, 
having had tuberculosis myself when a student, I want to say that 
you cannot treat tuberculosis until you find tuberculosis. You can- 
not find tuberculosis without taking X-rays of people who appear just 
as healthy as you three gentlemen here. It may be active even in all 
six of us. 

Senator Tuyr. We dreaded the disease 50 years ago; we were fear- 
ful of it. It was the death almost as certain as you contracted it. 
With the research and with the splendid effort and the work of those 
that volunteer like Mr. Janss, who is not a doctor, they are the ones 
that have really dug in and have found the infection and eliminated it 
so as to give the others an op portunity to live without infection. 

Dr. Riearns. We appreciate your very excellent statement, Senator. 
I would like to say just a few words about this conquering of tubereu- 
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losis, and about the treating of tuberculosis, particularly since a lot 
has been said with regard to the eradication of tuberculosis by these 
new wonder drugs. 


NEW DRUGS 


The newspapers have reported premature sensational accomplish 
ments with these new drugs. The new drugs, sir, have accomplished 
a tremendous amount in the treatment of tuberculosis, but we cannot 
treat that case even with these drugs until we find the case. That car 
not be emphasized too much or too often. 

The only way I know how to find them is to take X-rays periodica 
on people who appear well. 


DISEASE GERM 


So much then about finding the case. I would like to say just a 
word or two more about this germ that causes the disease. This germ 
tuberculosis is everywhere; it is outside the body; it is in the body . 
it is difficult to be eradicated not only by ourselves but by these drugs 
which we give to the patients to combat these germs. It ‘is still every 
where despite the research you spoke of, sir. 

The disease tuberculosis is a very peculiar disease; it not = is 
pec uliar in the sense that it does not make people ill immediately, but 
it is peculiar in the sense that it tends to relapse and come back 
even I believe, sir, in the State of New Mexico. 

Senator Cuavez. They go away. If they would only stay a while 
they would be all right. 

Dr. Ricerns. That is one of the difficulties, Senator. 


. 


We will skip over this matter of diagnosis other than to say again 
that we just do not know how to diagnose tuberculosis of the lungs and 
cancer of the lungs and other diseases of the lungs including diseases 
of the heart without X-rays. Now for the treatment. 


TREATMENT 


J firmly believe, sir, and I believe most of us who are in the tuber 
culosis work or profession, believe that we now have right here il 
the present time the tools in the way of really eradicating tuberculosis 
if we had two other things. Those two other factors are funds and 
trained personnel. 

Now there are certain diseases that we do not have that informa 
tion on. 

Senator Tuyr. You could get too much funds and you would not 
have the trained personnel to carry it out. 

Dr. Ricerns. That is certainly true, and I think there should be 
that balance between funds and personnel, but you must have funds 
to train personnel. 

We could believe then that the best way, the quickest way, and the 
most economical way, and I am familiar with economics, too, I pay 
taxes, to treat tuberculosis is to find more tuberculosis and to treat it 
quickly and promptly. 

Now I brought along some X-rays to show you gentlemen, four 
cases, but I am not showing them. In the interests of time and real- 
izing and seeing your interest in the control of this disease and your 
information about it, we simply want to reiterate again what we know 
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that you have in mind that we believe the restoration of the budget 
to its 1953 level for this particular department is really economy, the 
taxpayer saves money, in the prevention of disease and saving of ‘lives. 

In conclusion I should simply like to say that I think there are 
two courses that your committee might take, and your colleagues in 
the Congress might take. One of these courses is to control tubercu- 
losis as rapidly as humanly possible. That, gentlemen, to me is the 
essence of the thing as a taxpayer 

The second course that you and the Congress might take, it seems 
to me, is to tolerate tuberculosis, tolerate its presence. That to me, 
gentlemen, is the essence of waste, waste of human lives, and the tax 
payers’ dollars. 

Senator Tuyrr. I would agree with you. 

Dr. Ricerns. We are most grateful for your time, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. We are very happy that you appeared before this 
committee, Doctor. Your statement will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY H. McLrop Rieerns, M. D 


My name is H. McLeod Riggins, and I am engaged in the private practice of 

iedicine in New York City. I am visiting physician, chest service, Bellevue 

Hospital, New York City, and assistant clinical professor of medicine, Columbia 

University. In addition, I am attending physician, Lenox Hill Hospital, New 

ro Tuberculosis Hospital, Queens, N. Y., the 
I 


York City, and consultant to Tribor« 
New York State Tuberculosis Hospitals, and to the Greenwich General 
tal, Greenwich, Conn 

I appear here as a private physician and a member of the board of the NTA 
in organization long and deeply concerned with the tuberculosis problem. I am 
distressed with the reductions in the Public Health Service appropriation for 
uberculosis control, because I believe that the State grants and the mass 
survey program of the Public Health Service for metro tan areas has been 


{ 


indispensable to the increasingly successf ipaign against tuberculosis 
see in this kind of Federal assistance e real pla of Gi rnment in publ 
health—investing public money in ‘thing whi State and al public an 
private agencies cannot achiev It is ; i . . t is paying tre 
lous dividends both in the we i 
productiveness of the Nation 
support this statement through 
treatment. 

Let me begin by talking about the disea tuberculosis and i ‘ause, the tu 
herele bacillus. 

The tubercle bacillus is accurately described as ubiquitous. It is everywhere 
that people are; a parasite, we are its hosts, carriers, and distributors. It 


Toeni 
i L 


¢ 


thrives inside and outside our bodies equally well; it is adaptable, resourcefu 
and indeed a formidable, insidious, and destructive foe: difficult to kill or even 
suppress either by our own resistance, or by any drugs known to medical science 
including streptomycin, para-aminosalicylic acid (PAS) or the = soeall 
wonder drug, isoniazid The bacillus readily adjusts itself to almost any 
environment including the presence of the drugs mentioned above and eventu 
ally becomes able to shield itself against these drugs as well as the natural 
forces which usually protect man from most ordinary germs. Let us now con- 
sider just a few facts about the disease itself. 

The disease tuberculosis—‘Tuberculosis is a personal tragedy and a com- 
munity problem. It begins with the individual and must be fought in the indi- 
vidual and in his environment.” So spoke the late Will Ross, successful 
businessman and manufacturer, public-health statesman, life-long leader in the 
campaign against tuberculosis, and at one time president of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. Tuberculosis is difficult to fight, however, either in the 
individual or in the community even with modern scientific ways and weapons 
A few reasons may be recalled: 

A peculiar disease.—Tuberculosis is unlike most infectious and communicable 
diseases. Instead of the incubation period being a few days it is usually a few 
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months or many years. Instead of making the patient acutely ill immediately 
it scarcely makes the individual sick at all for weeks or even months, usually 
not until it is widespread or advanced. It usually involves the respiratory tract 
or lungs but may involve any of the vital organs. It frequently attacks young 
adults but in recent years the middle-aged and the aged appear to be increas 
ingly vulnerable; it may attack at any age. It is more prevalent among the 
poor and undernourished but it may also attack the middle classes or the healthy 
It is most prevalent in large overcrowded cities but is not uncommon at all in 
small towns and sparsely populated rural areas. No one is immune. 

Diagnosis.—Tuberculosis is difficult to detect or diagnose even by the best 
trained and most experienced physicians. Early diagnosis in its minimal and 
most curable phase is practically impossible except by X-ray examination of the 
chest. That is why mass X-ray surveys of the more vulnerable segments of 
presumably healthy people in crowded cities are essential. The mass X-ray 
survey has proved beyond question to be the most effective, economical, and 
scientific method of finding tuberculosis. Reduction in these surveys means 
certain reduction in effective tuberculosis prevention and control and, con 
versely, an increase in the disease, its cost of treatment and rehabilitation. 

Treatment of tuberculosis.—Certain natural laws concerned with the survival 
of the fittest, combined with the ingenuity of man usually provide counter 
measures for most disease. So it is with tuberculosis. After centuries of 
struggle and counterstruggle between man and tuberculosis effective ways and 
weapons of prevention and treatment have finally been forged. If presently 
known ways and weapons of finding and treating tuberculosis could only be put 
to work adequately and comprehensively, tuberculosis could be prevented, con 
trolled or even eradicated as a serious public health disease. What delays or 
prevents this potential victory over tuberculosis? What factors permit approx 
imately 30,000 tuberculosis deaths and hundreds of thousands of tuberculosis 
casualties annually in this country? The cold facts are that essentially and 
largely a lack of funds and trained personnel permit this insidious massacre and 
prevent this overwhelming victorv. Never before in the annals of medicine 
and public health could so much be purchased for so little. 

The most effective treatment of tuberculosis from the point of view of all 
concerned, i. e., the patient, the family, the community, and the taxpayer, is 
prophylaxis or prevention. 

After the disease has become manifestly active, certain basic principles serve 
as guides in treatment. These are hospitalization or its equivalent, adequate 
physical and mental rest, a nourishing and attractive diet, competent nursing 
eare, general medical treatment including the administration of such drugs as 
streptomycin, para-aminosalicylie acid and isoniazid. 

For several vears now, both streptomycin and para-aminosalicylie acid have 
been used in combination and as vou well remember, a vear ago, a third drug, 
isoniazid, was introduced with banner headlines in the newspapers. These 
headlines and the accompanving stories proclaimed it to be the miracle drug 
and brought out that the long-sought cure for tuberculosis was now a reality 
What has hapnened to the miracle? Now that we've had an opportunity to observe 
this wonder drug in action long enough to be able to evaluate its effectiveness, 
let us see what it accomplished. 

First, it is definitely an aid in treatment. It makes the patient feel better 
and permits other treatment measures such as surgery to be carried out. Sec- 
ondly, it is particularly effective with the patients whose tuberculosis has been 
discovered in its early stages. 

On the negative side is the fact that it is of no value whatever to the undiag- 
nosed case of tuberculosis. It is not like a vaccine for smallpox or tetanus 
which can be used to keep a person from getting the disease. Unlike such 
vaccines, it cannot he given to the entire population in the hopes that it will 
prevent tuberculosis, nor is it a drug that will cure those persons who unknow- 
inely harbor the tubercle bacillus in the lunvs. Isoniazid must be administered 
under the careful supervision of a physician trained in the treatment of 
tuberculosis 

The drug, in combination with other drugs, has helped to prolong the lives 
of thousands of individuals and spared the lives of many others. The proper 
use of these drugs has also vastly increased the applicabilitv and success of 
surgery in the treatment of the disease. It cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
however, that the use of the drugs alone fails to arrest or cure tuberculosis. 
Drugs cannot close cavities or repair damaged tissues; in the final analysis, 
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a crippled lung is still a crippled lung; surgery and hospital care are still all 
important in helping to make the patient well. 

I have three cases here to illustrate the usefulness as well as the inadequacy 
of these drugs when employed under satisfactory circumstances. 

J. D. is a 40-year-old male. The patient was essentially symptom free and 
working when a routine chest X-ray revealed moderately advanced tuberculosis 
with a small cavity or hole in the upper part of the right lung. Exhibit1. Patient 
was given streptomycin and PAS for several months, with marked improvement 
as shown by subsequent X-rays. Exhibit 2. Surgery was necessary, however, 
to remove damaged residual tissues in order to obtain lasting arrest of the 
disease. 

As a result of this reasonably early discovery by routine chest X-ray in a pre 
sumably healthy individual, prompt hospitalization and drug treatment followed 
by surgery, the patient was able to return to work within 12 months. He has 
remained well. Chest X-ray shows the disease to be arrested. Exhibit 3. 

M. L., female, age 58. The X-ray shows evidence of longstanding extensive 
disease with several large cavities within the upper half of the right lung and 
more recent disease in the remainder of this lung; in addition small cavities 
in the upper third of the left lung. Exhibit 4. Despite prolonged hospital and 
drug treatment, including streptomycin, PAS, and isoniazid, although improved, 
the patient still has extensive disease and the sputum contains tubercle bacilli. 
Exhibit 5. Surgery was not feasible. She still is a total invalid and will remain 
so indefinitely. 

The last patient, an infant, age 21 months, is shown to illustrate several impor 
tant facts regarding the communicability, the possible prevention, and the limited 
value of drugs in first or primary infection in infants and children. Chest X-ray 
of the child’s father after he had expectorated blood showed extensive tubercu 
losis of both lungs. The father’s sputum was loaded with tuberculosis germs. 
He has been in the sanitorium many months and is still curing and is likely to 
remain an invalid indefinitely. Following the diagnosis of tuberculosis in the 
father, X-ray of the child revealed extensive tuberculosis in the right lung. 
Exhibit 6. Streptomycin and PAS was administered for 5 months, but have been 
of limited value as revealed by a recent X-ray which still shows extensive disease 
in the right upper lung. Exhibit 7. 

A few simple truths have been presented concerning the prevention, treatment, 
and control of tuberculosis. Cold facts clearly and unmistakably show the 
urgent necessity of broadening and intensifying the use of all modern weapons 
in the campaign against one of the most important of all public health diseases, 
tuberculosis. In summary, we have tried to emphasize here that the key to tuber 
culosis control is early case finding, that because tuberculosis does not exhibit it 
self dramatically and explosively as do other communicable diseases such as 
cholera or smallpox, and because we have not found an effective vaccine or drug 
to keep an individual from getting tuberculosis, the only way we can prevent its 
spread is to find the case and keep him from spreading his disease to others 

We have pointed out that the grants-in-aid program has helped immeasur- 
ably by enabling States to obtain personnel for tuberculosis control activities, 
to conduct case-finding programs and that reductions will materially curtail 
tuberculosis control activities and particularly injure the case-finding program. 

We have tried to show that the tuberculosis associations have been in the 
forefront of tuberculosis control activities since 50 years ago and cooperated 
with State and local official agencies by providing financial support and leader 
ship to such activities in this country. 

We have tried to point out that metropolitan areas continue to have a large 
proportion of tuberculosis in this country, and if we are to make a dent in the 
rate of tuberculosis infection in this country, we must employ all the case 
finding forces necessary to find all the cases of tuberculosis in the United States 
as rapidly as possible. To accomplish this we have maintained that the Federal 
tuberculosis survey program is an absolute necessity, that it is a program that 
States cannot handle themselves without the neglect of the total program and 
without its being economically unsound. 

We, therefore, urge that the 1953 appropriation be restored if we are to con 
tinue the successful and encouraging campaign against tuberculosis. 

To control tuberculosis as rapidly as humanly possible is the essence of econ- 
omy, to tolerate tuberculosis is to promote waste—waste of human lives and the 
taxpayers’ dollar. 


Senator Tuyr. Next we have Dr. Thomas J. McDermott of the 
American Dental Association. 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. THOMAS J. McDERMOTT, AMERICAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION; FRANCIS J. GARVEY AND HOWARD NATH 
GREENBLATT, STAFF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN DENTAI 
ASSOCIATION 


DENTAL DIVISION 


Dr. McDermorr, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, I have received quite a number of communi 
cations from out in my own State concerning this fund. I have heard 
from Dr. C. W. Lee, one of the State association members, and I re 
ceived a rather lengthy telegram here today from Dr. Carl V. E 
Cassel, secretary of the Minnesota State Dental Association, 242 
Lowry Medical Arts Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

IT am going to put both of those in the record at this time. 

(The letter and telegram referred to follow :) 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., May 22, 1953 
Senator Ep THYsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Ep: As I am a member of the State dental legislative committee I have 
been asked to write to you in regard to the appropriation requested by the Denta 
Division of the United States Public Health Service. I understand that the 
House committee made a drastic cut in the amount recommended. In the fisca 
year ending in June the Dental Division has expended its total budget ($1,650, 
000) and that amount was shown to be inadequate to carry out its functior 
particularly in the field of research which we have just been getting a nice start 
in and showing good results. 

The budget for the coming year as recommended was $2,700,000, but was later 
reduced by President Eisenhower to $1,650,000, some of which has already beer 
obligated, which will mean that we will have less funds to expend than last year 

The appropriations for cancer, heart, ete., have all been increased, with dental 
decreased, not very consistent in our way of thinking. I am very much in favor 
of economy but let’s not cut something that is just getting a good start and 
showing results that will benefit future generations. 

The dental diseases according to statistics, have risen in the past few years so 
that something must be done to combat this increase through scientific research 
The American Dental Association spends $250,000 a year in research but it does 
not go very far but like the Medical Association we need a lot of help. We 
have accomplished a great deal in fluorination of water through the Nation and 
it is showing its results already to the growing children, this work must be kept 
up as it will pay off to the Government and the public in the future, 

The legislative committee of our society testified before the House con 
mittee last month and recommended a total budget of $2,945,000. It is our hope 
that you do what you think is fair and help support the proposed appropriation. 

Talked to your wife over the phone tonight and seemed to be feeling fine; hope 
to see you in Northfield some time in near future. Thanks for past favors 

Very truly, 
CLOYDE W. LEE. 


Sr. PAut, MINN., May 25, 1953 
Senator Epwarp J. THYE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Dear Senator Tuyeé: The Minnesota State Dental Association solicits your 
support for the American Dental Association request for a budget appropriation 
of $2.945,000 for the Dental Division of the United States Public Health Service 
It is illogical and unwise to reduce budget for dentistry and dental research 
while increasing budgets for cancer and heart research, the latter two fields while 
more dramatic are not more important to the great mass of our population 
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The American Dental Association spends more than $250,000 per year for dental 
research and prevention of dental ills. The public spends more than a billion 
dollars annually for dental care. Fluoridation, a product of dental research 
promises to greatly improve dental health and to effect savings of millions o 
dollars to the public and to the Government. Many other dental research and 
prevention measures under way and contemplated will further contribute to the 
same end. 

Please resist efforts to reduce the budget of the Dental Division and support the 
budget appropriation requested in the subcommittee and in the Labor Healt! 
Education Committee 

CaRL V. E. Cassex, D. D. S., 
secre tary, Minnesota State Dental Association, 

Senator Toys. Doctor, zen may proceed, 

Dr. McDi RMOTT. Mr. hairman and members of the committee, I 
am Dr. Thomas J. siliemeane a practicing dentist of Cleveland, 
Ohio. I am here today to discuss those provisions of the Departme t 
of Labor-Department of Health, Edueation, and Welfare which apply 
to dental activities of the Public Health Service, and, as vice chairman 
of the council on legislation of the American Dental Association, 
to present to vou the views of that association with respect to proposed 
appropriations in the dental field. With me are Messrs. Francis J. 
Garvey and Howard Nath Greenblatt, of Chicago, Ill... staff member 
of the association who will assist me to answer any questions you may 
have. 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


The American Dental Association represents more th in Ov pe reent 


of all the practicing dentists in this country who number more tha 
93,000. Its members are deeply interested in all problems relating te 


the oral health of the American people and when those problems be 
come legislative in character they feel that it is their duty, throug 
their professional association, to make their views known to Congres 

Oral health problems have been the stepchild of Congress in its ef 
forts to assist in solving the overall health problems of our peop! 
They should not be so. Although one does not ordinarily die of a 
dental disorder there is v irtually no one in the entire PoP lation Who 
is free for all of his lifetime from diseases of the oral cavity. 


PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION WITH DENTAL DISEASES 


As a matter of fact, dental caries is pandemic, affecting 95 percent 
of all Americans ho matter whe re they li ve. Periodontal clisorders, 
known to the laymen as pyorrhea, probably afflict about 80 percent 
of the adult population. More than one-half of all persons in the 
country over the age of 50 wear, or should wear, a full or partial 
denture to replace their missing teeth. 

An uncounted number of individuals of the population have some 
malformation of the jaws which affects their ability to masticate 
properly and which, in many instances is a sufficiently grotesque 

hysical characteristic as to create a social and psychological prob 
em. The most frequent congenital defect which is found in the 
human race is cleft hp and palate, known better to you as harelip. 

Even children are not immune to dental disease and scientific studies 
have established that 50 percent of the children in the 2 year age group 
will have 1 or more decayed teeth; that by age 6, the beginning scho« 
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uge, each child will have at least 3 cavities and by the not-too-advanced 
age of 16, most adolescents, male and female, will have at least 7 teeth 
which are decayed, missing, or filled with at least 14 tooth surfaces 
involved. 

[ cannot parade before you the lame, the halt, and the blind, as 
can those who advocate funds for the more dramatic killer and crip 
pling diseases and the association does not begrudge one cent appropri 
ated by the Congress for the relief of humanity from the affliction of 
such scourges. T can only point to statistical facts about the extent 
of the oral health problem and hope that perhaps the memory of that 
forgotten toothache, the recollection of all those whom you know 
who wear dentures, taken together with the facts in the problem will 
impress upon you its universality and its seriousness. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSION 














Frankly, gentlemen, the dental profession of this country is be 
coming discouraged. For more than 100 years we have been a ve elop 
ing our profession for the purpose of attempting to alleviate oral 
disorders. We have built more and more dental schools, we have 
trained ever-increasing numbers of dentists, but we find that we can 
not keep up with the ever-accumulating backlog of dental defects 
which need our attention. 

We have spent years of our own time and vast amounts of our own 
money in attempting to seek means to combat the overwhelming inci 
dence of dental disease. We have concentrated on educating the 
public to better mouth hygiene so that they would not have so much 
need for our services. 









RESEARCH FOUNDATIONS 










Our State societies have established research foundations; our na 
tional society has established research fellowships in universities and 
within the very halls of government; our members have given freely 
of their time to study, in their spare hours, the causes and cures for 
dental disorders. We have done all we know how to do and as the 
years go by we will continue our efforts in the hope that we can do 
more. But outside of our own profession only a few have interested 
themselves in this great health problem. 











SUPPORT 





OF STATE PROGRAMS 






For years we have supported the establishment of dental divisions 
in State and local health de ‘partments. For years we have supported 
the majority of the activities of the dental division of the United 
States Public Health Service. In 1947 we dentists were able to con- 
vince Congress of the necessity and importance of establishing a Na- 
tional Institute of Dental Research through which research efforts in 
the dental health field could be coordinated and new techniques, new 
methods of prevention, new cures be discovered and made known for 
the benefit of the public. An early result of your action in estab- 
lishing that Institute was the successful coordination of years of in- 


dependent research into the reaction of fluorine upon the tooth 
structure. 
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FLUORINE RESEARCH 


Consequently, we know today that it is possible to reduce the in- 
cidence of dental caries by as much as 60 percent in the coming gen- 
eration by fluoridating our community water supplies and by as much 
as 40 percent, in areas where that method is impractical, by applying 
fluorine topically to the teeth of children. The Congress generously 
provided funds for the demonstration of that significant research re- 
sult and future generations will benefit from it. 

But the development of the fluorine technique is not the “be all 
and end all” of dental research. Innumerable problems in the per- 
iodontal diseases, in malocclusion, in the cause of caries, in the im- 
provement of prosthetic appliances, in the use of antibiotics, and in 
many other dental fields await evaluation and study. The day when 
their solution will come about can be speeded by adequate appropria 
tions for the activities of the National Institute of Dental Research 
and the Dental Division of the Public Health Service. 

The appropriations which we will ask for the dental activities of 
the Public Health Service will not be confined in effect to the opera- 
tions of that agency alone. They will directly affect the economy of 
the entire country, and will, in future years, affect the amount of 
money which it will be necessary for the Congress to appropriate for 
Federal treatment programs. Consider, if you will, these facts: 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 


Today the Federal Government is spending close to $90 million a 
year for dental treatment programs. Fifty million is being spent for 
the maintenance of such programs in the Armed Forces; more than 
30 million is being expended for dental care for veterans and the bal 
ance is spent by the Public Health Service, out of appropriations other 
than the one of which we speak, for treatment programs for mere hant 
seamen. for Indians. for the United States Coast Guard, for the in 
mates of Federal prisons and other institutions. 

In addition to these sums the publie at large is spending nearly $1 
billion a year for dental treatment. Based upon a population of 
million (and the population is now larger) that amounts to $6.66 per 
capital per year for dental maintenance. However, in research to 
reduce the problem which results in these great costs, the Federal Gov 
ernment for each of the past 5 years has spent an average of only 
l.1 cents per capita. 


EFFECT OF RESEARCH ON REDUCED COSTS 


These costs can be reduced in future years by an intell vent progral 
of research adequately financed today. 

Let me turn my attention now to the specific appr ypriation item 
before the committee. According to the House committee re port, t he 
dental division of the Public Health Service, together with the Na 
tional Institute of Dental Research, will spend about $1,650,000 in fiscal 
year 1953. The original budget submitted to Congress for fiscal year 

1954 proposed to appropriate $2.7 million for these activities during 
ia coming fiscal year. The revised budget reduced the asking t 


30739—53——_76 
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$1,740,000 and the House used its paring knife on even this reduci 
sum to decrease it further to the $1,650,000 available in fiseal 19: 
Senator Cuavez. In other words, it would give you for 1954 what 
was appropriated for 1953? 
Mr. Garvey. Yes; but that is a reduction from some of the forme: 
years. 
HOUSE ACTION 


Dr. McDermorr. This may have been a measure of economy, but it 
so, it is difficult to understand why only the dental activities must bea: 
the effect of the congressional scalpel since the House committee was 
uble to find additional millions to appropriate, over and above th 
revised presidential request for the cancer, mental health, heart, a1 
thritis, and neurology institutes. Only microbiology shared wit 
dental health in a cut from the revised request. 

Senator Hiny. Doctor, did the House cut out all funds for researc] 

Mr. Garvey. They cut down some of the sums available for re 
search, actually the only thing not applicable to the research ap} 
cation of regional offices is a $500 000 item which appeared as a cor 
struction item in the Truman budget and which was omitted in the 
Kisenhower budget. 

Mr. McDermorr. It is not our intention to say that the approp 
tions for these important activities should be reduc ‘ed. We recogni 
their importance and applaud the Congress for its vision in providing 
adequate funds for them. But we do feel that there is an unjustifiab 
lack of proportion between the amounts annually appropriated for 
these more dramatic illnesses and the amount appropriated for 1 
search into the pandemic diseases of the oral cavity which also impa 
the efficiency, health, and comfort of human beings. 

But contrast some of the differences in the scope of programs f 
these purposes. The proposed appropriation for dental health v 
permit the continuation only of the existing 36 dental researc ch pro] 
ects now supported by these funds. No additional projects can ! 
commenced until those now under study are completed. But as agai 
36 dental research projects there are 111 existing projects in arthrit 
and metabolic diseases, 207 projects in microbiology, 140 projects 


neurology and blindness, 114 projects in mental health activities a1 
£30 projects in cancer, 


Contrast the 14 dental research fellowships now in existence and 
ot be continued without increase with the 178 fellowships for cance! 
the 74 fellowships for mental health activities, the 130 fellowships fo 
heart research, the 38 fellowships for arthritis, the 45 fellowships for 
microbiology and the 36 fellowships for neurology, and determine 4 
vourself if an adequate effort is being supported with respect to oral 
diseases. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


The association would recommend that your committee amend t! 
House allowed appropriation to increase the total budget for dental 
health activities to the $2.7 million originally requested. This wi 
amount to an expenditure of 1.8 cents for each member of the popu 
lation, less than the present cost of a posteard. But this would pern 
an inerease in the number of research fellowships and research denta 
projects; it would permit the continuation at the present level of the 
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regional activities of the dental division of the Public Health Service 
which provide technical assistance to the dental health divisions in 
each of your States. It would permit the undertaking of studies to 
determine the extent of malocclusion and cleft palate and the making 
of grants to universities for the construction of necessary research 
facilities. 

The association is not asking at this time for any appropriation fo1 
construction of the building for the National Institute of Dental Re- 
search authorized by the 80th Congress. The association still believes 
the building to be necessary and will renew its appeal for funds at a 
future date. At the minute, however, it feels that it must confine its 
activities to the support of an adequate and realistic dental research 
program W hich will lead to better dental health for the people of this 
country. 

Senator Cravez. Does Public Health make a request for furt! 
funds from the Bureau # 

Dr. McDermorr. Yes, it did. 

Senator Hiri. Doctor, I have a telegram here from Dr. John ¢ 
Carter of my home city of Montgomery, Ala., one of the most out 
standing dentists not only in Alabama but in the South and one of the 
finest Americans [I have known. He urges in this telegram adequate 
funds for research. He makes this statment: “Preventing decay, pyor 
rhea, and other dental ills will solve the dental-health problem while 
merely filling cavities, making bridges, plates, and treating pyorrhea 
is a losing game.” 

Do von agree with that ? 


1 


Dr. McDermorr. Absoultely right. I think with proper support 


the dental research we could make in dental diseases could be com 
pared to typhoid and bubonic plague. 

Senator Hitt. We have had some wonderful stories before this 
subcommittee from the United States Public Health Service and 
other medical representatives as to what has been done through re 
search in other fields of health. You feel that with adequate research 
many of these ills that plague us now could be eliminated, do you 4 

Dr. McDermorrt. I do, sir. 

Senator Hirt. Among other things he says: 

Do not let any shortsighted desire to save money cripple the only sensible 
approach to the dental health of the children of our country. 

Dr. McDermorr. Yes. 

Senator Hint. Thank you. 


RESEARCH BUILDING 


Senator CHavez. What is the reason, Doctor, that you are not re 
ommending money now for the construction of the reasearch building 
in the National Institutes of Health 7 

Dr. McDermorr. We want it, but we think that now is not the 
appropriate time. We think that probably at a future time it would 
be more appropriate. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you know the history of the budget request, 
what was requested ? 

Dr. McDrermorr. $2 million. 

Mr. Garvey. You mean this budget ? 
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Senator Cuavez. Yes. 

Mr. Garvey. There was no request in the budget this time. This 
year there was no request for it, and because of the two reductions in 
the cost of funds for the research which is the really important thing 
because buildings are just bricks and mortar, they do not do a thing 
What we need is funds for the men who are especially trained to go 
into this thing to reduce the cost of dental care. 

Senator CuHavez. You need training money more than the building 
money ¢ 

Mr. McDermorr. We need training money. At such time as the 
country can afford it, we will renew our request for funds. 

Senator Dworsnak. I have one question. 

Senator Ture. Certainly. 


DENTAL STUDENTS 


Senator DworsHak. What is the situation regarding dental stu 
dents? Is there a shortage? 

Dr. McDermorr. Mr. Garvey has the figures on that better than I 
do. 

Mr. Garvey. There are 42 dental schools that can take a freshman 
class of approximately 3,200 students. They graduate out of that 
class after mortalities scholastically or otherwise a little less than that. 

We have a program for about 7 more schools which will be estab 
lished in the next 5 or 6 years. We expect that at the end of 3 years 
the additional graduates will give us an increase to the profession 
of about 1,500. 


RATIO OF DENTISTS TO POPULATION 


At the present time there is roughly 1 dentist to 1,601 people in the 
country. That is a more favorable ratio than has existed since before 
World War II. 

Senator DworsnHak. What is the normal? 

Mr. Garvey. There is no ideal ratio of which we know. We just 
take the population and divide by the number of dentists. There are 
93.000 licensed dentists, about 83,000 of whom are practicing. 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any other questions? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

fr. McDermorr. Thank you, Senators. 

Senator THyr. Next we have Dr. Franklin M. Foote, of New York 
City. 

Nationa InNsrirvures oF Hravra 


STATEMENT OF DR. FRANKLIN M. FOOTE, NEW YORK CITY. 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS 


INSTITUTE FOR NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


Dr. Foorr. I would like to thank the chairman and the members 
of the committee for the privilege of meeting with you and discussing 
the needs for research in the causes of blindness. I am referring to 
the item in the budget which has to do with the National Institutes 
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of Health and specifically the Institute for Neurological Diseases and 
B lindness. I am Dr. Franklin Foote, of North Pelham, N. Y. 
| have given you my background and my statement, so if you like 
W “ill give you the highlights of my statement. 
Senator Trye. Your statement will be incorporated in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STIMONY OF FRANKLIN M. Foore, M. D., Execurive Drrecror, NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS, NEW York, N. Y. 


I am Franklin M. Foote, M. D., of North Pelham, N. Y., graduate of the Yale 
University School of Seiten in 1933. Since my internship, I have devoted 
my professional life to preventive medicine, having served prior to World War II 
n State and local public health work in Tennessee and Connecticut, and at 
Cornell University College of Medicine. After 4 years in the United States Army 
Medical Corps, in the summer of 1946 I joined the staff of the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness, of which I am executive director. 

Among the scientific organizations to which I belong are the following: 

Member of Association for Research in Ophthalmology 

Member of Harvey Research Society 

Member of Governing Council of American Public Health Association 

Member of Executive Committee of International Association for Prevention 
of Blindness 

rreasurer of Research Fund of Illuminating Engineering Society 

Associate Secretary-Treasurer of Pan-American Association of Ophthal- 
mology 

The National Society was organized in 1908 to fight unnecessary blindness in 
every possible way. The society is supported by more than 40,000 members and 
contributors, in every one of the 48 States, who have a particular interest in eye 
problems. Our program is based on a three-point attack against blindness 
through research, education, and the promotion of local and statewide preventive 
services, such as vision testing of children, facilities for partially seeing children, 
industrial eye programs. 

An important part of the work of the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness is a series of epidemiologic and statistical studies begun in 1924. From 
data based on these and other studies it is estimated that at least 275,000 per- 
sons in the United States are without useful sight. If all these blind were 
brought together in one community, we would have a city larger than Omaha, 
Nebr., or Miami, Fla., in which every man, woman, and child was sizhtless 

Great progress has been made in our general public health program—20 years 
have been added to the average span of life in the past half century. Similar 
progress has not been made along most lines in reducing unnecessary blindness ; 
in fact, public health advances are actually adding to the problem of blindness 
in two ways. The lengthening span of life adds greatly to the problem of blind- 
ness because so many more people now are living to the age where the blinding 
eye diseases take their heaviest toll. 

At the other end of the life span, improved public health and medical care have 
resulted in a great increase in recent vears of a disease of the retina which occurs 
only in small premature babies. This disease, called retrolental fibroplasia, is 
occurring in such numbers today that it is the leading cause of blindness among 
children of preschool age. It is regarded by many occulists as an entirely new 
eve disease. Whether this theory is true has not been settled At any rate, 
increased survival of the smaller premature babies is multiplying the problem. 
At the present time the diagnosis is well understood, but the underlying canse is 
completely unknown and all methods of treatment tried so far are entirely un- 
satisfactory except in controlling complications of the primary condition. A 
coordinating committee sponsored by several groups, including the national so- 
ciety, has been set up to develop a research project—involving 15 of the most 
interested hospitals throughout the United States—to attack the problem of retro 
lental fibroplasia. It is hoped that some of the funds needed for this cooner 
ative research may be obtained from the Public Health Service Institute on Nen- 
rological Diseases and Blindness. Meantime, each year all over the United 
States literally hundreds of mothers and fathers who hopefully praved that 
their tiny babies who were born weighing as little as 2 or 3 pounds might live, 
have had their prayers answered only to find that the gift of sight has been 
denied their babies. 
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Conditions like this retinal disease of prematures and the blinding-eye 
diseases of adult life are resulting in a total of 23,000 newly blinded men, 
women, and children each year—several times the number each year who have 
residual paralysis from polio. Despite progress in combating infectious causes 
of blindness and eye accidents, each year the total of blind persons rises. 

Some summary data on causes of blindness are shown in the following tabl 
which is based on a review by our society of the diagnostic records of more than 
50,000 blind persons. 


Summary of causes of blindness 
Percent of blindness in which cause is known 


Infectious 
Injuries 


diseases 





9 
Poisonings 
Tumors ___~ : alec ahs ] 
General diseases (diabetes, arteriosclerosis, etc.) 1 ‘ 7 
Heredity Sd iid { 







Percent of blindness in which cause is not known 


Unknown to 


science 








Cataract 
Glaucoma 11 
Prenatal origin 8 
Other 


Undetermined 
Ontic nerve 


Uvea F 5 
Oornea 


} 
Retina 1 
Lens 1 


Pyeball 














clear 





The need for effective fundamental and clinical research of the kind 
made possible by the Public Health Service Institute on Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness is shown in the challenge of 57 percent of blindness produced by) 
unknown causes. Even ~here the cause is known, treatment all too often is not 
at all satisfactory. For some eye diseases such as the insidious, usually symp 
tomless condition, glaucoma, we not only need to learn about the cause and to 
improve treatment methods, but we also need diagnostic procedures that will 
he of special help in the early stages when treatment is of the greatest benefit 
Many eye conditions other than blindness are handicapping, sometimes ti 
ijor degree and sometimes merely to the point of eve fatigue, and only research 
will provide the answers to these problems. For example, more than 1 million 
people are blind in 1 eye and thus have a limitation placed on their daily lives 





One million Americans have glaucoma in one stage or another short of blindness 
which will cause loss of the field of vision—or side vision—unless the increased 
pressure inside the eye which destroys the sensitive nerve fibers of the retina 
ean be checked in time. Research which we have sponsored with the Children’s 
Bureau on eye problems among children shows that 1 school child in 4, or 
7,500,000 in the United States, needs eye care. 
much higher. 

For eare of the blind and for social services, talking and braille books, and 
pensions for the blind, both Congress and the American people have been fairly 
generous, at least in proportion to meeting other welfare needs. T estimate that 
in both tax and voluntary funds approximately $150 million annually is available 
for these services, which are provided after one becomes blind. 

This figure is not high in relation to the need. But for prevention and for 
research in the blinding eye disease our provision has been most inadequate 
For organized activities to prevent blindness I doubt that more than one-half 
million dollars is available. For research in the United States last vear I have 
gathered together figures from medical schools, eye hospitals, foundations, and 


Among adults the proportion is 
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from Federal services. Although these total slightly more than $1,500,000, it is a 
mere pittance in relation to the cost of blindness. 

The establishment of the Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness in 
1950 cheered many of us in this field. The eye is closely related to the brain and 
the nervous system, and research in blindness is more closely related to that for 
neurologic diseases than to any other, The period of organization is now passed 
and a capable central staff has been assembled at the Institute to administer 
grants-in-aid. Up to now the amount available for grants has been small in 
relation to the research potential available in our universities and hospitals. At 
the February 1953 meeting of the Council of the Institute, there were applica- 
tions for research grants approved by competent study sections for nearly 100 
times as much money as the sum avail: ible for allocation. 

How do we know that research and prevention will pay off? Forty-five years 
ago, When the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness was first or 
ganized, the leading cause of blindness among children was babies’ sore eyes, an 
eye inflammation occurring among the newborn. If this one eye infection were 
occurring today at the same rate as then, we should be spending at least $3 
million more each year for the education alone of blind boys and girls. 

Just as research and prevention have paid off in this one cause of blindness, I 
predict that a realistic and adequate appropriation this year for the Institute 
on Neurological Diseases and Blindness will yield rich dividends in dollars and 
in human happiness in the years ahead. 


EPIDEMIOLOGIC STUDIES 


Dr. Foorr. Our organization is a voluntary agency like the National 
Tuberculosis Association and has been interested in the problem of r« 
ducing unnecessary blindness for more than 45 years. One of the 
things we have done which is rather unique I believe is the making of a 
series of epidemiologic studies of the incidence of blindness and 
causes of blindness to which I refer in this statement. 

‘This gives us an estimate of at least 275,000 blind persons today in 
the United States, a number of people which if all brought together 
would constitute a community larger than Omaha, Nebr., or Miami, 
Fla., in which every man, woman, and child would be without sight 


While great progress has been made in our general health program 
and 20 years has been added to the average span of life in the last half 
century, similar progress has not been made in the field of blindness. 
There has been progress made with regard to eye injuries, eye infec 
tions, but in general the picture is not a good one because the number of 
blind increases each year. ‘There are two reasons for this which are 
related to our pub lic-health program in general. One is that the 
lengthening span of life adds greatly to the problem of blindness 
among adults and particularly those past the age of 45 where many of 
the more serious blinding eye diseases strike. 


BLINDNESS IN INFANTS 


At the other end of the lifespan, among infants, what appears to be a 
new disease has appeared, a condition of premature babies. This is one 
condition which to many seems altogether new although there are 
many who feel that it may have occurred occasionally in the past, but 
our newer and better methods of treating infants results in the survival 
of many 2- and 3-pound babies, and it is in that group that we see that 
retrolental fibroplasia. 

The cause of the disease is unknown, and treatment is unsatisfac 
tory. The only thing we have learned about it is a little of its nature, 
its relationship to prematurity, and something about the diagnosis 
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upon which we have good agreement now. But to promote research 
in this specific condition, for example, a coordinating committee has 
been set up for which the national society is one of the sponsors to de 
velop a project which will involve about 15 different hospitals all over 
the country which care for a great many premature babies. 

It is hoped that some of the funds needed for this cooperative re 
search project may be obtained from the Institute mentioned here. 
That is on neurological diseases and blindness. 

In the meantime, each year all over the United States literally 
hundreds of mothers and fathers who have hopefully prayed that 
their tiny babies might live, who were born weighing as little as 2 or 
3 pounds, find their prayers often answered only to find that the gift 
of sight has been denied their little baby. 

Related to the premature condition, conditions like this and others, 
they then add up to a total of about 23,000 newly blinded men, women, 
and children each year in this country. I believe that that figure is 
at least twice as high and perhaps 3 or 4 times as high as the number 
who are seriously crippled from polio, another reg condition. 

In a table which is part of my statement on page 4, I have given a 

summary of some of the causes of blindness. You will note that 
among the causes for which we know the underlying cause they would 
add up to about 43 percent of all blindness. For the percent of which 
the cause is not known it adds up to at least 57 percent. 
NEED FOR RESEARCH 
The clear need then for research is shown by this large number, 
57 percent at least in which we do not know the underlying cause of 
the condition. We can attach a name to it like cataracts, glaucoma, 
and I might say that some of the cataracts and glaucoma are produced 
by infections or by injuries or by other conditions listed above, but in 
the lower portion of the table are shown only those conditions in which 
the cause is completely unknown. 

Even where we sometimes know the cause, the method of treatment 
is not entirely satisfactory. In addition to these causes that I have 
brought to your attention here, there are many eye conditions other 
than blindness that are handicapping some to a major degree and some 
merely to the point of visual fatigue. 

For example, about 1 million people in this country are ae 
sight in 1 eye or sind § eye, and yet they are not classified : 
blind. About a million ae have the eye disease known as glau- 
coma, increased pressure within the eyeball, which will cause the loss of 
side vision and may progress for many years before actually reach- 
ing the point of blindness until the increasing pressure in the eyeball 
can be checked. 


NEED FOR EYE 





CARE 


A research which we have sponsored together with the Children’s 
Bureau shows that about 1 schoolchild in 4 from about 714 million 
schoolchildren in this anand need eye care. Among adults the 
number needing eye care is much greater. 

Now what are we doing for the blind? We have talking books, 
social services, pensions, and various other services, and both Con- 
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gress and the American people have been generous at least in propor 
tion to meeting other welfare needs. We estimate that out of taxes 
and voluntary funds all together about $150 million annually is 
available for these services to help the blind after they become blind. 

[ might say that slightly more than half of that comes from tax 
funds, and a good deal of it from Federal funds through pensions for 
the blind and various other services given. 

This figure is not at all high in relation to the need to help the 
blind but for the prevention and for research in the blinding eye dis 
eases our provision has been most inadequate. For organized activi 
ties to prevent blindness I doubt that more than half a million dollars 
is available at the present time. For research in the United States 
last year, I gathered together figures from all of the medical schools 
in the country, the eye hospitals, foundations, and from other Federal] 
services, and all of these together added up to a mere $1.5 million, a 
mere pittance in relation to the cost of blindness, $150 million. 

The establishment of the Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness in 1950 cheered many of us in the field. The eye is more 
closely related to the brain and the central nervous system than to 
any other port ion of the body. 

It is perfectly logical that research in this field be tied in with 
research in neurological diseases. The central staff that has been 
assembled at the Institute I feel is very competent. I did not know the 
individuals before they were gathe red there. I made it my business 
to get acquainted with them in the last few years. I think there is 
a very fine staff. But up to now the amount available for grants has 
been very small in relation to the research potential available in our 


hospitals and universities. Only this February 1953, for example, 
there were approved applications for research, that is, approved by 
a competent studying committee, for nearly 100 times as much money 
as the sum available for allocation. 


RESEARCH RESULTS 


You might ask, Will research and prevention pay off in this field? 
Forty- five years ago, when the national society was first organized, 
the leading cause of blindness among children was bab 'y sore eyes, and 
eye inflammation among the newborn. If that same infection were 
occurring today at the same rate as then, we would be spending at 
least $3 million more each year for education alone of these blind 
boys and girls. After they were educated they would still be blind, 
and still have to make their way in the world. 

Just as research and prevention have paid off in reducing this one 

‘ause of blindness, I predict a realistic and adequate ap propriation 
this year for the Institute will yield rich dividends in dollars and in 
human happiness i in the years ahead. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Hu. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Bailey, head of the new organi- 

zation, has certainly left an impression upon us. Is that not true 


HOUSE RECOMMENDATION 


Dr. Foorr. He is a very fine man. I might say I understand the 
House committee has recommended $4 million for this Institute, 
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which was higher than that amount recommended by the Directo: 
But a citizens committee particularly interested in neurology a 
blindness has recommended an appropriation for this Institute of 
$18 million. I am hoping that the figure you gentlemen decide o 
will be higher than the $4 million adopted by the House. 

Senator Cuavez. Has the House adopted that ? 

Dr. Foorn. It is in the House committee. 

Senator Hint. The House has been considering that bill for t! 
past several days. 

Senator Tuyr. The House passed the bill this afternoon. 

Senator Hiri. What about the $4 million item / 

Senator Ture. That is correct. 

The next witness is Mr. David Whatley. 


Pusitic Heatrn SERVICE 
STATEMENT OCF DAVID WHATLEY, BETHESDA, MD. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wuat.ey. I shall be very brief. I represent no ey 
but I have a deep personal interest in most humanitarian causes. I 
think these appropriations for the Public Health Service are of such 
extreme importance to our public welfare that I wish to speak briefly 
to them. I have given a considerable amount of study to all of the 
aspects of the bill before you, trying to search for places in which I 
could find sources of possible reductions that could be applied to 
increase the amounts in the revised budget which finance these very 
necessary activities in the Public Health Service. It is a very diffi 
cult task, as you gentlemen well appreciate. 

I believe the original budget estimates afford only two sources of 
prudent savings which can perhaps not be made in this particular 
year, but by the recommendations of your committee report might 
permit substantial reductions in the fiscal year 1955. 

First, in reference to grants to States under the Bureau of Employ 
ment Security for unemployment compensation. I think that both 
the unemployment compensation grants for veterans and to nonvet- 
erans can be substantially reduced if you can provide in this bill 
an increased amount for case studies and spot-check investigations 
by the Federal bureau of the operations in detail of the States. I 
believe an adequate survey, State by State and city by city, might 
permit a reduction of $50 million. 

Second, in the Bureau of Public Assistance grants to States for 
public assistance, I believe, after talking with the officials of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, that substantial reductions could be 
obtained there if they had additional staff to go through the States 
and do a more intensive job than they have been permitted to do in 
spot checks of the localities which might have far too many people 
upon their public-assistance rolls, 


HOUSE REPORT 


Next, I should like to call attention to the House report on the 
Public Health Service item for tuberculosis, which states that the 
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request included $5,300,000 for grants to States, which amounted 
approximately 3 percent of all funds the States and local agencies 
spent for this general purpose. That is technically correct; but I 
should like to point out for the record that the proportion that the 
Federal Government is expending for discovery of these cases, which 
is the entire function contained in this item, is a substantial portion 
of the aggregate, perhaps as high as one-third. 

The Federal Government is doing this job much more efficiently 
and effectively by operating from State to State and city to city, 
and at a much lower cost per capita in case findings, and the propor 
tion of Federal-State expenditures on that particular item should, 
I think, be reversed. 

I believe that your investigations if carried far enough would indi 
cate that less than one-fifth of the population of the United States 
has ever been X rayed for TB and perhaps no more than 12 million 
aggregate in any one particular vear. The experts in this field, I 
think, will also verify the fact that if we could have a comprehen- 
sive, complete survey at least every 3 years of all the population we 
could eliminate tuberculosis in the United States. 

At a cost of $3 million. T cannot conceive of any purpose that you 

“an more wisely spend that money for. 

I appreciate your time very much. 

Senator Tryr. Thank you, sir. 


FREEDMEN’s Hosprrat 
STATEMENT OF MRS. PAULA FERGUSON, ARLINGTON, VA 
GENERAL STATEMEN' 


Senator Tuyr. The next witness is Mrs. Fergusor Have 
prepared statement ¢ 

Mrs. Frrauson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. All right, proceed. 

Mrs. Ferouson. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
on March 16, Representative Earl Wilson authorized me to visit 
hospitals in the District of Columbia and to re port to him on certain 
conditions existing therein. Freedmen’s was one of the hospitals 
I visited. 

Because my great concern is for ain and merciful care for patient 
I am submitting this report for your earnest consideration. 

Freedmen’s Hospital is required a take in ali patients from any 
where, because it is a Federal institution. 

Approximately 30,000 emergency cases are cared for each year 
Another doctor is urge ntly needed in the admittance room. At pres- 
ent the serious and critically ill cases must wait entirely too long 
in the admittance room before receiving the treatment they need 
This lack of immediate medical attention adds greatly to the suffering 
of patients. 

NEED FOR NURSES 


There are 17 ward areas at Freedmen’s. Additional nursing per 
sonnel is urgently needed in all departments. At present, nurses are 
required to take care of clerical activities, such as bookwork, and 
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answer all the telephone calls. The telephone calls are many a 
require much of the nurses’ time. 

Seventeen ward clerks are needed to relieve the nurses so they 
devote their time to patient care, instead of to bookwork and to te! 
phone calls. The urgent need of 17 ward clerks is not included in t! 
1954 salaries and expenses appropriations budget. In justice to t! 
patients who are not getting adequate nursing care because of t 
shortage of nursing personnel, the 17 ward clerks should be suppli: 
to relieve this situation. This appropriation should be earmarke 


LACK OF CALL-BELL SYSTEM 


About 40 percent of the patients at Freedmen’s pay $16 a day in fi 
Yet there is no call-bell system in the private rooms along the very 
noisy halls. The noises are made by food trucks and linen trucks and 
other noises, and necessitate keeping the doors to the little rooms shut 
much of the time. Many patients are lying helpless in these rooms 
and must rely on nurses and attendants to supply their needs. The 
should be a patient call-bell at every bedside in all departments of 
the hospital so that patients can signal when they need help. 

This most urgent need is not in the 1954 salaries and expenses budget 

It will require an appropriation of about $55,000. The call-bell 
system should be installed now in justice and mercy to patients for 
whom hospitals are operated. This appropriation should be ear 
marked. 

ELECTRICAL HAZARD 


There is a mixture of a. c. and d. ¢. current in the wards. Th 
causes a hazard in that the essential machinery such as suction 
machines and others are constantly blown up. These machines are 
most important in saving a life. Since these machines are in minority 
and also under repair, Freedmen’s Hospital is at a standstill. I unde: 
stand this is in the 1954 salaries and expenses budget, and should re 
ceive immediate attention to save the lives of patients. 

There is no running water directly in the wards. This is far from 
sanitary and causes much hardship to the nurses and attendants. There 
is only 1 bathtub on a ward for the use of an average of 33 patients 
When I was there, a typhoid fever case was in a ward. 

Are these very urgent needs to wait until a new structure is provided 
for Freedmen’s Hospit: al, thereby allowing patients to continue to suffer 
and die because of the lack of sufficient nursing care and equipment, 
or are the patients to be provided with what they justly need now ? 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Hix. Mrs. Ferguson, do you know how old the building is 
to which you have referred? 

Mrs. Frercuson. I know it is very old, sir. 

Senator Him. Have you any idea how old it is? 

Mrs. Fercuson. I do not. But I walked through it, and I could see 
it was an antique. 

Senator Cuavez. Mrs. Ferguson, I am glad you did that. Senator 
Hill, Senator Thye, and I have belonged to this committee for many 
many years. One of the hazards to health, not only to the particular 
patients in the ward, or in the rooms at Freedmen’s Hospital, is how 
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the rest of the people in the surrounding area would be affected. With 
the ¢ ‘onditions as they exist now, are we not in the position of having a 

hazard to the health in general? The lack of sanitation, the lack of 
running water, the lack of this and that, that not only affects the pa- 

tient directly, but it does affect also the public health of the commun iby. 
It is a heavily populated community in that area where F reedmen’s 
Hospital is located, too. 

Mrs. Frerauson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you know whether or not they have in con- 
templation a new building for Freedmen’s? 

Mrs. Ferauson. I understand that has been contemplated, but how 
far in the future, I don’t know. Are these patients to continue suffer- 
ing this way as human beings? 

Senator Cuavez. It is quite a problem. 

Mrs. Frrauson. I feel we are neglecting the patients. 


TOTAL PATIENTS 


Senator Hiri. How many patients are there out there? 

Mrs. Frrauson. 468. 

Senator Hin. 468? 

Mrs. Frereuson. Yes, Senator, but I stated before, they have so many 
of these cases. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Mrs. Ferguson. 

Mrs. i erauson. Thank you. 

Senator Trryr. The next witness is Mr. Riley. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


STATEMENTS OF GEORGE D. RILEY, MEMBER, LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE; AND ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBER, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Do you wish this to be inserted in the committee 
record / 

Mr. Ritny. Yes; 1 do want to read three paragraphs from the back 
end, if I may. 

Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, of our staff, also is present with me. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY AND ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, MEMBERS, NATIONAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Chairman, we recall that the President in his state of the Union message 
on February 2, 1953, set forth his plans for the Department of Labor in the 
following words: 

“The administration intends to strengthen and to improve the services which 
the Department of Labor can render to the worker and to the whole national 
community. This Department was created just 40 years ago, to serve the entire 
Nation. It must aid, for example, employers and employees alike in improving 
training programs that will develop skilled and competent workers. It must 
enjoy the confidence and respect of labor and industry in order to play a signifi- 
cant role in the planning of America’s economic future.” 

The President chose as his Secretary of Labor one of the most respected leaders 
in American labor circles. Secretary Durkin possesses probity and ability with- 
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out question. He took the job of carrying out in his Department the tasks 
assigned it by the Congress in a wide variety of economic and social fields. The 
Department of Labor is the smallest numerical of any of the 10 major depart 
ments. It is not an empire-building department, but carries out its assignments 
in an efficient and orderly fashion without great fuss or thunder. 

In good faith, it carried out the instructions of the White House and volun 
tarily cut heavily into the Truman budget, perhaps heavier in proportion than 
any other depariinent. 

Many of the jobs delegated to the Department of Labor include protection of 
the unorganized workers of the United States. Therefore, those who may fe: 
that they cannot tind themselves in agreement with good union practices ce: 
tainly need not be embarrassed in supporting the budgetary requirements of 
the Department of Labor. Certainly Mr. Durkin’s fellow union members 
through collective bargaining, are quite well prepared and willing to take car 
of their own immediate problems with their own employers and without Govern 
ment intervention In a free country, this is as it should be, but there are laws 
which the administration is required to enforce through the Department of 
Labor which laws call for certain tools and certain personnel to administer them 
in his willingness to economize by cutting back voluntarily on his own budget 
on the Truman estimates by more than $10 million, Secretary Durkin was pri 
posing a cut of 4 percent overall. Following is the manner in which the budget 
cuts were intensified by the House Committee on Appropriations in contrast to 
the Truman budget. 


Solicitor ciund 
Veterans’ reemployment 

Apprentice training ‘ os - ilies : 20. 58 
Kinployment security (office ) Sele ai tis Sapeeiatarieas UKE 
Employment security (grants to States) — as : . 13. 08 
Unemployment compensation, veterans___- S ‘ ‘ P 2. 76 
Mexican farm labor program ‘ . 28.16 
Bureau of LKmployees Compensation 1] 
Women’s program ; ‘ hs 16, 
Wage and Hour Division 21 
Bureau of Labor Statistics ahocatal ; 1] 
Bureau of Labor Standards ‘ os ‘ es 37. 
Ottice of the Secretary , — ; . etn eee a 


Overall cut : 14. : 
Cut in administrative items i eee 17. 


These are estimates on the cuts below the Truman budget Figured on the 
1953 appropriation, these would represent a cut of 19 percent which is 14 per 
cent below the Kisenhower budget on administrative items, 11 percent overall, 

Last week the House provided some relief against the action taken previous) 
by the committee. This action provides the needed moral support for appearing 
before you now. 

The administrative budget amounted to only 9 percent— cents out of each 
dollar—of the Labor Department money, over 91 cents being used for grants 
to the States for payments of compensation to workers in the Federal service 
and for unemployment insurance for veterans, 

In the Department of Labor there are only 5,900 employees constituting as 
I noted at the outset the smallest department of Government numerically. Under 
the House committee proposals, the Department would have been forced to 
fire more than 600 persons or 10 percent of the force starting this week. ‘This 
was being done after the Department employment level had been reduced by 
more than 1,000 during the preceding 10 or 12 months. 

The Department of Labor operates in a field of human relations and services 
rendered to persons under laws passed by the Congress, attempting to assist 
citizens in those situations where they cannot help themselves. There are 
services for the businessman who uses statistics which no businessman or 
corporation can gather for himself. There are services for the injured and for 
the apprentice whe desires and needs upgrading in preportion to his skills 
and talents. There are services to veterans and to women. You can see by 
reference to the table I have just included what the House committee did to 
this Department. 

The House has agreed with our position that its committee went too far and 
in some degree has corrected the inequalities, but this action still is not sufficient 
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to make the Department adequate and whole to face up to its responsibilities as 
delegated by the Congress. 

1 should like to mention the functions of the bureaus of the Department of 
Labor briefly because this important information no longer is carried in the 
Congressional Directory. 1 also believe the newer Members of the Congress will 
be interested in knowng just what the Department really does, by direction of 
he Congress. That outline follows 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


Field representatives of the Bureau of Apprenticeship promote the expansi 
of apprenticeship by providing service to existing programs and by assisting and 
encouraging Management and labor to create hew programs, Expansion of il 
dustry, continuing steadily year after year and bringing increased need for hight) 
skilled craftsmen, demands that plants not now training replacements for crafts 
men Who die or retire be urged to install systematic apprentice training. But 
heavy workloads in programs already in operation leaves little time tor develo] 
ment of additional programs 

During fiscal year 1955 the average maintenance workload (service to existin 
programs) of each field representative includes 126 programs covering 479 in 
dustrial establishments, 27 labor-management cominittees, and 640 apprentices 
Despite this heavy maintenance workload, each field representative is expected 
to assist labor and management to develop and install new programs for 3+ 
establishments during fiscal year 1953. 

Through March 1955, the field staff has been able to meet the goals outlines 
ubove. Goals approximately 20 percent higher have been set for fiscal 1954, a 
better methods of providing service to existing programs are discovered ainda 
instituted throughout the field organization 

It is essential that the funds restored to the bill by the House be retained s 
this program so vital to industry may be continued unimpaired 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
Safety 

The Bureau of Labor Standards promotes safe working conditions throughout 
industry. A reflection of the effectiveness of this program is the fact that the 
injury-frequency rate for all manufacturing declined in 1952 to 13.8, the lowest 
figure ever recorded by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It has been estimated 
that savings to manufacturing alone, through reduction in the accident-frequency 
rate, during 1952 amounted to more than $138 million. 

Although tremendous strides have been made in safety, much remains to be 
done. More than 2 million American workers were injured in on-the-job ac« 
dents last year, 84,000 of whom suffered permanent disability. Millions of man 
days of work were lost as a result of these injuries. It is certainly more economi 
cal to hold gains in safety than it is to try to regain a favorable position once 
efforts are relaxed. 

House action on this program would eliminate a total of $214,000 for 1954, 
a reduction of approximately 47 percent. This would necessarily curtail services 
to the States, including safety training courses for State safety inspectors, 
special industry programs designed to reduce the accident rate in specific indus 
tries (a 60-percent reduction. in the accident rate in 6 months has been reported 
as a result of some of these programs), as well as consultative services under 
the provisions of the EKmployees’ Compensation Act. Direct cost for medica 
and compensation payment under this act totaled $27 million in 1952, but the 
entire cost has been estimated at more than $100 million. Several million 
dollars could be saved through effective safety services 

Continuance of the program at the level proposed by President Eisenhowe1 
is justified strictly on the humanitarian aspect alone, when consideration 
given to the needless human suffering involved. However, cousideration of on! 
the financial angle will point out that the extra taxes aceruing to the Govern 
ment because of savings made in the injury-rate reduction will more than pay the 
cost of this prograim for a fiscal year 


Vigratory labor 


There are in this country at least 1 million migratory agricultural workers who 
move from State to State in search of employment. Although they perform a 
highly essential service, they lack practically all the benefits and protections 
which other workers have. Much of their housing is bad, many of their chil 
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dren are growing up without education, and more often than not they are un 
accepted in the very communities which need their services. In short, they 
are third-class citizens. Conferences, studies, and Congressional investigations, 
made over a period of more than 30 years, have called attention to the deplor 
able conditions of these workers. They have all recommended action, but, with 
few exceptions, little has been done to improve the lot of migratory workers 

There have been, however, isolated instances where communities have gotten 
together and done something about this problem. The Bureau of Labor Stand 
ards, in requesting $164,500 for 1954, would begin helping the States and 
communities in their efforts. Through a cooperative approach, ways would 
be found to improve migratory-labor conditions. 

If working and living conditions of these workers are bettered, their produc 
tion and efficiency would undoubtedly improve. This will benefit not only the 
workers but the American people as a whole. 


Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 


Wage-Hour and Public Contracts Divisions administers two major laws en 
acted by Congress, namely, the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey 
Publie Contracts Act. The work of this Bureau has two main aspects: The in 
vestigation of complaints and the prevention of complaints. The preventive 
aspect is the more important. By giving major attention to newly established 
businesses and to businesses which have not been awarded a public contract 
within recent years, the Bureau not only reduces the likelihood of later infringe 
ments of the law, but also in the long run saves the individual employer from 
considerably larger expenditure of meney, such as back wages, in the event 
that he should inadvertently fail to comply with the law. 

To insure an effective campaign of public compliance with these two basic con 
gressional enactments, the Bureau needs an adequate and experienced force of 
investigators who will be able to explain the technicalities of the laws. The 
Bureau maintains a continuing study of its information and statistics, to deter- 
mine the areas in which its services are most needed, and the most likely in 
fringement. This promotes a maximum of efficiency in administration with a 
more economical effort. These operations in support of the modest standards 
set up by Congress are of help both to the employees and the business community 

In fiscal 1952, 24,000 firms of the 41,868 investigated by the Divisions were 
found to be in violation of the FLSA. Wage and Hour recovered $8 million in 
back wages owed 145,000 workers. 

The proposed slash in appropriation would curtail this obviously needed pro 
tection by nearly 25 percent. In short, if this cut had been in effect in fiseal 1951, 
over $2 million would never have been collected for these exploited working 
people, 

More than a quarter of the 6,200 underage minors who were found illegally 
working in industry would have been unprotected. 


The Office of the Secretary 


This Department includes not only budget, management, personnel, and library 
functions, but also adininistration of the Office of International Affairs and the 
overall administration of all defense functions assigned to the Department of 
Labor. Much of the appropriation for the Secretary's Office is used in promoting 
more harmonious relations between management and labor at top levels to insure 
continuous and increasing production of goods and services necessary for na- 
tional defense, and for the improvement of relations with foreign countries 
through the common interests of wage earners in all countries. 

The very heavy cut of 21 percent in this office will seriously embarrass Secre- 
tary of Labor Durkin by depriving him of staff assistance. It also will hinder 
the Department’s efforts to work with the labor movement in establishing 
friendly ties with working people of other countries—a part of the continuing 
campaign we have waged against communism abroad for many years 


The Office of the Solicitor 


Performs all of the legal services of the Department. In addition, it has the 
special functions of administering the 8-hour law and the Copeland (antikick 
back) Act. Legal services and interpretations are provided to the various admin 
istrative bureaus in connection with the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Davis 
Bacon Act, the Federal Unemployment Tax Act, the unemployment compensation 
provisions of the Social Security Act, the Wagner-Peyser Act, the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, the National Housing Act, the Hospital Survey and Con 
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struction Act, the Federal Airport Act, the Housing Act of 1949, the School and 
Construction Act of 1950, and the Defense Housing and Community Facilities 
and Services Act of 1951. 

The reductions made by the House in this office will reduce heavily the staff of 
lawyers necessary to handle the prosecutions called for under these Federal labor 
aws. Just how much cannot be estimated. The wage determinations made by 
the staff of this office under the Davis-Bacon Act on Government construction 
projects are under way. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This Bureau is one of the most important sources of national data and infor 
mation—not only on labor affairs but also on information of direct concern 
to employers. Prices, earnings, wages, hours of work, employment, work stop 
pages, work accidents, productivity, and foreign labor conditions are some of 
the items on which BLS periodically collects and publishes statistical in 
formation. 

One of the most important fields covered by this Bureau is that dealing with 
housing and public construction. These data are the prime source of information 
to builders and to business concerns engaged in the manufacturing and marketing 
of the myriads of different materials used in construction, and to labor unions 
in the construction industry. In view of the fact that more than $40 billion 
worth of the national production is directly accounted for by construction, it is 
obvious that these data should be as accurate and up to date as possible. The 
current base for measurement of housing progress is almost 15 years old, and 
urgently in need of revision. Under the House bill, this revision cannot be 
accomplished. 

Women’s bureau 

The Department of Labor is responsible for promoting the welfare of wage 
earning women, increasing their efticiency, and increasing their opportunities 
for profitable employment. It also makes investigations and reports on all mat 
ters relating to the welfare of women workers. 

This Bureau collects basic information on all phases of women’s economic, 
civil, and political status—for example, the number of women who are working, 
their age and martial status, the kinds of occupations in which they are em 
ployed, their opportunities for advancement and training, their earnings, and 
the types of labor laws that affect their own earnings, are also some of the areas 
in which information as collected. 

The Department actively cooperates with States and groups within States that 
are interested in passing new labor legislation and in strengthening existing 
legislation affecting women. ‘To this end it has developed and proposed sound 
labor standards for women in such fields as minimum wages and maximum hours 
and equal pay for comparable work. It has also given technical assistance when 
requested in drafting laws affecting women, and has been of help particularly 
to national women’s organizations, trade-union groups, civie groups, State labor- 
law administrators, and others interested in improving the status of women. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


House action on the appropriation requests for funds to finance the 1954 activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Employment Security and the State employment security 
agencies which make up the Nation’s Federal-State system of employmeut secu 
rity agencies would have a serious effect on the Nation’s workers. The amount 
voted by the House was $31,467,000 below the amounts requested 

The House bill includes $187,300,000 for grants to States for unemployment 
compensation and employment service operations. This represents a reduction 
of more than $30 million below what was requested for proper and efficient oper 
ations. This reduction was made in the face of Bureau estimates that the claims 
load this next fiscal year will be 24 percent greater than for those budgeted in 
the current fiscal year. This would impair activity to prevent and combat fraud 
and to collect State unemployment insurance taxes. It would mean delay for un 
employed workers seeking benefits and delay in getting qualified unemployed 
claimants back to work. It would seriously impair the quality of claims taking 
and processing and delay payments to workers. 

The purpose of the unemployment insurance program is to pay unemployed 
workers benefits which will tide them over temporary periods of unemployment 
These funds must be made available promptly in order for the worker to meet 
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necessary expenses. Curtailment of funds which delay payments will work 
hardship on the individual worker which can and must be avoided. The qua 
of placements also would be reduced substantially. The reductions would a 
place an unnecessary burden on the trust fund reserves maintained for benet 
paying purposes and slow up tax collections. Both employees and employs 
would be affected. 

The House bill includes $5,100,000 for salary and expense of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. This Bureau includes the United States Employme: 
Service, the Veterans’ Employment Service, the Unemployment Insurance Sery 
and the Farm Placement Service. The amount approved by the House is $767,000 
below the request. One effect of this cut would be to curtail Bureau efforts 
provide first opportunity to obtain farm jobs to United States workers. At 
time when it is necessary to bring in Mexican farmworkers in substantial nu 
bers to supplement the supply of domestic farmworkers, efforts to make a f 
use of all domestic farmworkers would have to be curtailed 


rit DEPARTMENT OF HEATH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Next, there is the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare whos« 
propriation is included along with that of the Department of Labor. 

In his Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953 addressed to the Congress in regard 
to creation of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the President 
stated, in part: 

“The purpose of this plan is to improve the administration of the vital healt! 
education, and social-security functions now being carried on in the Federa 
Security Agency by giving them departmental rank. Such action is demanded 
by the importance and magnitude of these functions, which affect the well-being 
of millions of our citizens.” 

The American Federation of Labor is deeply concerned that health services 
vital to the welfare of the American people will be drastically curtailed if cuts 
made by the House Appropriation Committee in various functions of the Publi: 
Health Service are permitted to stand. 

The percentage cuts made by the House committee below the Eisenhower budg 
are as follows: 


Control of venereal diseases 

Assistance to States, general control of communicable diseases 
Engineering sanitation and industrial hygiene 

Grants for hospital construction 

Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services 
Hospitals and medical care . 

Quarantine service 

Dental health activities 

Arthritis and metabolic disease activities 

Microbiology activities 

Salaries and expenses 

Service and supply fund : a ; 100 


We are particularly concerned with the hospitals and medical care of the 
Public Health Service, the assistance to States for public health work, the wor! 
in engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene, Public Health Service, the 
grants for hospital construction, and the appropriations for “Salaries and 
eypenses, hospital construction service.” 


HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


I should like to call attention to what may appear to be a minor change i! 
the bill currently before the House. In the appropriation, “Hospitals and med 
ical care,” Public Health Service, a total of $32,500,000 is proposed for fiscal 
year 1954. This money is to be appropriated to the Public Health Service for 
the operations of its hospital and medical-care program which that organization 
has so ably administered for so long a period of time, stretching back to the 
beginnings of our Republic. On the basis of the committee report, the funds 
available for this program in fiscal year 1954, including anticipated reimburse 
ments, will drop over $3% million below fiscal year 1953, and $1,551,000 below 
the revised budget request for direct operations made by the Secretary of the 
Department. This reduction is being made in the name of economy, but in this 
case we are using the shibboleth of economy to penalize, if not greatly imperil, 
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the continued operation of a medical-care program which has become the mode 
among Federal hospital systems for efficiency and economy of operations 

The Public Health Service hospital system has traditionally operated its 
hospitals with high standards of medical care, with the lowest ratio of hospital 
employees to patients, the lowest per diem operating cost, and the shortest 
length of stay. The achievement of this hospital system has recently received 
recognition in a report prepared for the House Committee on Veteran Affairs 

y the General Accounting Office This is report No. 36 of that committee 
submitted on April 15, 19538. In this report the General Accounting Office ha 
made a thorough comparison of the operations of the Public Health Service 
hospitals with the hospitals of the Veterans’ Administration and the volunta 
hospitals of the Nation In the three factors mentioned above, the Public 
Health Service hospitals show an outstanding record The ratio of the numbet 
of hospital employees to patients for Public Health Service hospitals shown in 
this report average 1.26 in comparison with the figure of 1.60 for the Veterar 
Administration hospitals and 1.83 for the private nonprofit general hospita 
Similarly operating costs per patient day for Public Health Service hospitals 
during the period covered by this report averaged $14.02 in comparison with 
$21.32 for the Veterans’ Administration hospitals and $18.47 for the private 
general nonprofit hospitals Even greater credit accrues to the Publie Health 
Service hospitals in comparison with the private nonprofit general hospitals 
when it is realized that data for the latter hospitals do not include the services 
and costs of attending physicians, which are included in calculations for Public 
Health Service hospitals This record of efficiency and economy established 
by the Public Health Service hospitals has been achieved through careful and 
prudent administration of funds which the Congress has made available in the 
past, coupled with rigorous cutting out of unneeded and inefficient installations. 

Since fiscal year 1946 the Public Health Service has closed 10 hospitals in 
unceasing efforts to perform the best medical care job with the funds made 
available to it At the same time, the Public Health Service medical-care pro 
grams have kept pace with the tremendous strides in modern medical and hospital 
practice and have had to face the great demands that the rising economic spiral 
have made upon the limited resources available for their operation In the 
past year this program suffered seriously through the action of the Congress in 
reducing funds available to the Veterans’ Administration to reimburse the 
Public Health Service for care of veterans in Public Health Service Hospitals 
This action forced the closure of four Public Health Service hospitals and the 
reduction of staff in the remaining hospitals to a minimum which is barety 
sufficient to maintain safe care to patients in these hospitals Employment in 
these hospitals was cut a total of S00 persons by these actions from March 
1952 through February 1953. 

The program, struggling to recover from this serious blow, was faced with 
the necessity of further retrenchments under the provisions of the budget sub 
mitted by the Secretary to the current Congress. The Secretary’s budget would 
eliminate care of veteran patients in Public Health Service general and tuber 
culosis hospitals, and would require the closure of 2 or 3 additional hospitals 
and force further economies in an already overburdened activity One of 
these is the marine hospital at Cleveland, Ohio 

The House committee in reporting out the appropriation bill has proposed that 
an additional $1,551.000 be cut from the resources of this program. This reduc 
tion will force the closure of 2 or 3 additional hospitals, making a total of 4 to 6, 
and seriously hamper the Public Health Service in its responsibility to provide 
medical care to the beneficiaries established by law. The hospitals to be closed 
would be taken from those at Detroit, Savannah, Memphis, and Galveston. If 
the Cleveland hospital is closed there will be no service available in the Great 
Lakes. If Savannah and Memphis are closed, there will be no service available 
between Norfolk and New Orleans. 

The Congress has directed the Public Health Service to provide medical care to 
the Coast Guard, to Federal employees injured at work, and to seamen on Amer 
ican vessels. All of these groups are vital to the welfare and defense of the 
United States. A high level of medical care is essential if the Coast Guard is to 
carry out its manifold functions effectively, and if our shipping is to be operated 
efficiently. Patients of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation can be treated 
in Public Health Service hospitals at less cost than in outside hospitals. All of 
these factors argue for the maintenance of a strong, well-staffed, effective hos 
pital system within the Public Health Service. 
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We can hardly expect the Publie Health Service to maintain its position as t] 
leading national health orvanization of the world if we continue to chip aw 
at its very foundations. The funds for hospitals stricken from the Secretary 
request, amounting to $1,551,000 should be restored. I shou'd like to emrhasi 
that if economy is sought, if reduction in Federal expenditures is sought, if more 
efficient Government operation is sought, it cannot be achieved through penaliz 
ing those who have contributed so greatly to these ends in the past in operating 
their hospitals. 

The Seafarers International Union joins in our request that funds be restored 
so that these hospitals will not have to be closed. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION REDUCING FUNDS FOR ASSISTING STATES IN 
PUBLIC HEALTH WORK 


The revised budget which the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare submitted to Congress proposed a reduction of 17 percent 
below the 1953 level of grants to States for State and local public health pro- 
grams, exclusive of the hospital construction program. ‘This reduction itself 
would have seriously crippled the existing programs in States 

The additional reductions in grants to States which were made by the appro 
priations committee bring the total curtailment of this aid to 31.6 percent or 
almost one-third below the 1953 level. 

These reductions come pt a time when most State legislatures have complete 
action on appropriations for the next 2 years. It will not be until fiscal year 
1956 that most States will even have an opportunity to consider appropriations to 
make up the serious deficit which these reductions will create because 41 of the 
58 State and territorial legislatures meet only every 2 years. 

The result of the action which the appropriations committee has proposed 
will, therefore, inevitably mean that there will be a serious curtailment of public 
health services to all segments of the ponulation in the United States. This is 
all the more serious when we realize that such services are still inadequate for 
large groups of our population. Consequently, the action which the committee 
has proposed would even more drastically limit the opportunity for this country 
to develop the kind of public health program to which our people are entitled 

This type of drastie action can only strike one as indicative of a callous in- 
difference to a national situation where our human resources are frittered away 
in the more than 4 million man-years of work lost annually due to poor health: 
where the loss to the country in national wealth is in the billions and wher: 
hundreds of thousands die yearly because we do not apply the knowledge we 
have to save them. To be chariteb'e we ean attribute only a short memory to 
those who would emasculate health services in the face of a World War II 
selective service record of millions of young Americans found unfit for active 
service. 

The President has pronosed the establishment of a Commission on Intergo\ 
ernmental Relations to study all phases of Federal-State relationship including 
grants to States. The action of the appropriations committee in effect pre 
judges what will be the findings of that Commission. The field of Federal aid 
to States and localities is a complicated one: unilateral, unplanned action by 
one member of the Federal-State partnership ean have serious effects. It would 
anpear wisest, therefore. that substantial changes in the Federal contribution 
should await the ontecome of the Commission’s study. Under these cirenm 
stances, T urge that the Senate restore the apnronriations for grants to States 
for essential public health onerstions back to the 1953 level. 

It is hard for Jabor to understand how any national economy can result from 
enurtailment of funds for the United States Public Health Service. The greatest 
asset of any country is the good health of its neonle, and the valuable contribu 
tion to maintain end improve the Nation’s health is unquestioned. Why discon- 
tinne so much of that work? 

The reason advanced is that the work should he turned over to the States 
Are the States as yet qualified and equipped to take over? They are not. And 
vntil they are, this service—admittedly essential to the entire country—would 
be disrupted. No one can guess how long it would take to reorganize it on the 
basis suggested. 

Tet me illustrate. Labor is naturally concerned with protection of the health 
of the American worker. So is industry. In these days of expanded production, 
2 large part of it for defense, it is pertienlarly necessary to prevent illness and 
injury on the job. Yet, one small unit of the Public Health Service, the Division 
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of Industrial Hygiene, which diligently investigates occupational health hazards, 
and furnishes guidance for their prevention—this little group would be forced 
to curtail its services, 

This is the group which has conducted studies in numberless industries across 
the country. Cooperating closely with these industries, it has stamped out the 
traditional poisoning of workers who turn fur into felt, by substituting a harm 
less Substance in place of the mercury used in the trade for over 100 years! 

It has evolved safeguards against the fatal silicosis of those who work in the 
dusty trades, in mines, quarries, foundries. Quite recently, it recommended 
controls to prevent the development of lung cancer in the chromium processing 
ndustry. These controls are now in effect in the plants examined 

rhrough the efforts of the Industrial Ilygiene Division, workers’ lives and their 
productivity are now guarded against poisoning by contact with scores of harm 
ful substances—ranging from the ethyl in your gasoline to the new insecticicdé 
und dangerous solvents such as the degreasers and cleaning compound 

New processes and new substances, which are cont \ I 

o American industry, constantly present additional 
for instance, the health hazards in uranium 
from radioactive processes and materials 
are under investigation. Should any of thes 
mendations—be interrupted? Would that} 

Only a few years ago, we were horrified a 
Donora, Pa. An invisible menace struck the people down in the 
their homes. Hundreds were seriously ill; 20 died The Stat 
ent an appeal for aid. A team of doctors, nurs ! 
from the Division of Industrial Hygiene dashed 
cause in fumes from the smelter stacks which wel 
Acting on their recommendations, the industry i | { 
trols to prevent recurrence of the condition. ‘The findings have 
studies in air pollution. Should these be dropped ? 

Hundreds of such examples might be cited, and the greater pro 
involve health hazards which are as widespread as modern indust 
Nation is in need of this Division’s assistance to industry 
health hazards; there is need of its painstaking research, the 
findings and the practical recommendations for control o 

Funds for this work have never been ample hey 
be reduced. 

The same is true in regard to other servi 
tation, and industrial hygiene—in fact to the enti 


t 


iit il aise il it 


Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene, Public Health Service 

With 1 exception the 5 broad programs carried out under the subject appro 
priation are operating at a rate higher than in 1954 estimates now pending in t 
House. The one exception is research. The new research building will be 
for occupancy at the beginning of the new fiscal year. With the funds requ 
it had been planned to initiate some research in the important problems of 
virus diseases in relation to water supplies and the effect of hosts of new chem- 
icals on air and water. During the 1954 fiscal year it will be necessary to assume 
full maintenance responsibility for this new laboratory facility at an annual cost 
of $123,000. At present maintenance costs and the rental of space in 3 buildings 
at Cincinnati amounting to $85,000 annually is paid from appropriations other 
than those available to the Public Health Service. It will actually be necessary 
therefore, under this allowance to reduce research emphasis rather than to begin 
the additional basic staffing necessary to meet the new problems for which the 
center was intended. 

The most serious effect of this reduction will be a 40 percent liquidation of the 
national water pollution control program. Our water resources are almost the 
Nation’s most critical commodity. Unless feasible means can be developed for 
using water over and over again, agricultural and industrial development in 
many areas cannot be expanded. Public water supplies are now at a critical 
point in many cities throughout the country. Pollution is rendering many streams 
virtually unfit for even the most basic essential uses. Through research new 
approaches to sewage and waste treatment can be developed that will save 
communities millions of dollars and at the same time reclaim waters for future 
use. The correction of interstate pollution—which represents the most difficult 
part of the total water-pollution problem—clearly involves Federal responsibility. 
Under the reduced allowance this phase of the program would have to be dras- 
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tically reduced. Likewise, the Public Health Service participation in the F< 
eral interagency special studies and action programs in the major river basi 
will be curtailed to the point of being seriously out of phase with the activitic 
of other participating agencies. 

In industrial hygiene work the reduction will make necessary the closing « 
the Salt Lake City Industrial Hygiene Laboratory, a discontinuance of th: 
uranium mining and milling control work, and the elimination of the shale « 
investigations work carried out under this activity. 

The other sanitation programs which will be most seriously affected : 

1. The national milk sanitation program, including the liquidation of the inte: 
state milk certification activity. This interstate certification program has just 
become established and has been most effective in eliminating both health ar 
trade barriers to the free interstate movement of fluid milk and milk products 
The elimination of this activity would represent a distinct backward movement 

2. The rural water supply program, particularly related to the widespread 
application of the membrane filter in the bacteriological control of small wate. 
supplies. 

The impact of this reduction would require the separation of over 100 perma 
nent personnel trained in professional public health work. Health problen 
of the environment that are of national importance have increased rapidly i: 
the past decade as a result of our rapid urbanization and intensified industrial 
ization. The five programs covered under this appropriation have increased i: 
magnitude and complexity of responsibility with no increase in appropriation 
during the past few years. These responsibilities cannot be met with the fund 
allowed, 


GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICI 


The printed budget for fiscal year 1954 ineludes a request for $75 million whic! 
represents the total to be allocated to the States and Territories to defray part 
of the costs of construction of hospitals, public health centers, and related fa 
cilities. The Eisenhower budget asked for $60 million. The House Appropria 
tions Committee proposes to reduce this amount to $50 million, 

Federal funds appropriated under the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
are allocated to the States on a statutory mathematical formula (Public Law 
725, 79th Cong., as amended by Public Law 380, 81st Cong.). Any reduction in 
funds affects all States. These funds, when appropriated, are allocated to th 
States at the beginning of the fiscal year. The States, in turn, program out, or 
promise, specific amounts to local project sponsors on the basis of priorities whic! 
take into consideration relative hospital bed need. 

The estimated deficiency of this Nation’s hospital bed need is approximate!) 
733,000 to 850,000 beds in the 4 basic categories of general, mental, tuberculosis 
and chronic. One-fourth of the bed deficiency is in the area of general beds 
Two-thirds of the Nation’s hospital bed deficiency is made up of mental dis 
ease and chronic disease beds and increasing attention must be directed to the 
construction of these types of hospitals. Similarly, with an increasing empha 
sis upon larger hospitals and teaching medical centers, integral units of a co 
erdinated hospital system, attention must be directed to their construction 

It is essential to point out that the argument of the supply of Hill-Burton fa 
cilities exceeding the demand overlooks the following factors: 

(a) There is the above cited unmet hospital bed need in the Nation var 
iously estimated at between 733,000 to 850,000 hospital beds depending upon 
the weighting given Federal hospitals in rendering a community service. 

(b) A considerable percentage of our present hospital beds are old, out 
moded, and in need of functional modernization and/or replacement. 

(c) There is a backlog of actual projects reported by the States which 
could utilize almost immediately $110 million in Federal funds for fiscal years 
1954 and 1955. 

(d@) General hospital beds are still needed in many areas of the country for 
which there is no hope without Federal or other assistance. 

(e) Only a small portion of Federal assistance has gone toward meeting the 
vast unmet hospital bed needs in the mental and chronic disease categories 
there seems to be little possibility of meeting such needs without a Federal! 
incentive. 

It should be pointed out that, in view of the limited Federal funds that have 
been made available during the past few fiscal years, very little has been possible 
toward alleviating the needs for other than general hospital beds. 
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Chirty-three of the States have adopted the technique of phasing out the con 
struction of a hospital over several years so that the essential larger projects may 
be constructed, such as mental, tuberculosis, chronic, and teaching hospitals. Lt 
is pertinent to point out that hospital programing, planing, design and equipping 
which culminates in the construction of a hospital building extends over several 
months and into succeeding fiscal years. In order that these phases may progress, 
the States through necessity must have some amount in mind as a basis from 
which to plan: It it evident, therefore, that a cutback disrupts the orderly 
progress of the program. Such a cutback might well result in work stoppages 
and breach of construction contracts. Even though the projects may be phased 
over a number of fiscal years, generally the contract between the sponsors and 
contractors is for the total facility. It should be noted that the cutback from 
$75 million to $50 million will result in 14 States receiving less for fiscal year 
1954 than has been previously earmarked for specific project sponsors. 

In addition, it will be noted from the attached that over $31 million has been 
tentatively approved throughout the States for projects split into fiscal year 
1954, leaving less than $19 million for new construction 

It should be pointed out further what may be accomplished with an appro 
priation of $50 million in fiscal year 1954. The amount would be matched by 
State and local money for a total program of approximately $100 million. At 
an average cost figured at $16,000 each, approximately 6,250 hospital beds wouid 
he provided plus a few public health centers and related health facilities. These 
facilities, together with hospital construction outside the hospital survey and 
construction program, are not keeping up with bed needs resulting from in- 
creased population and obsolescence or wearing out of hospitals. The annual 
ncrease in population of over 2 million per year requires 24,000 beds. In addi 
tion, each year 6,000 hospital beds become obsolete and need replacement. To 
cope therefore, only with the factors of population increase and obsolescence 
there is a need for 30,000 beds annually. 

In recent years hospital construction under the hospital survey and construc 
tion program has amounted to about one-third of total hospital construction, 
exclusive of purely Federal construction. Total construction has been at a 
level which has barely kept up with the increase in population. If the hospital 
survey and construction program is reduced to $50 million it will mean that 
the already tremendous deficit of 850,000 hospital beds will be increased by 
about 8,750 beds next year. Thus, no inroad can be made into the accumulated 
bed deficiency. This is a situation which may affect our Nation’s security 
adversely. 

The statement, sometimes made, that Federal funds have not been used to 
provide facilities in areas with the greatest need overlooks the fact that of 76S 
completely new general hospital projects constructed with the aid of Federal 
funds, 430 are located in areas which had no hospital facilities prior to Hill 
Burton; 151 are located in areas which had facilities which were inadequate or 
unacceptable because they constituted fire and health hazards, were obsolescent, 
or Were unsuitably designed. All hospitals constructed in areas with no previous 
hospital facilities have provided 20,000 beds since 1946, reducing the number 
needed from 34,000 to 14,000 of which federally aided hospitals constitute the 
greater majority. It is trne that there are areas of the country still without 
beds—4 million people are involved—and that in 10 States at least one-quarter 
of a million people have no hospital facilities in their communities. These areas, 
for the most part, are financially distressed and have thus far been unable to 
raise the necessary sponsor's share of the cost of construction 

The role of the vast majority of the projects built under the hospital survey 
and construction program, being located in communities of less than 5,000 popu 
lation, in times of catastrophe in the urban areas cannot be overlooked, These 
small hospitals removed from potential target areas may serve readily as evacu 
ation destinations for the urban areas and as such will be greatly needed 

In conclusion, the progrm is serving the Nation as a cooperative Federal, State, 
and local endeavor and warrants every consideration so that our overall national 
hospital system may be better able to meet the needs of our people in peace as 
well as in any form of disaster 

We believe that the original budget figure of $75 million should be restored 
and in no event less than the $60 million request by Secretary Hobby The need 
for more hospitals is urgent. Furthermore this is no time to reduce construction 
programs. 
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Salaries and expenses, hospital-construction, service 8, Public Health Servic 


The printed budget for fiscal year 1954 includes a request for $1,200,000 fo, 
personal services and other objects required in the execution of the hospital! 
survey and construction program. The HNisenhower budget request was f 
$1,125,000. It is proposed that this amount be reduced to $750,000 by the H 
Appropriations Subcommittee 

The program as an entity is financed from three appropriations, name 
“Grants for hospital construction. Public Health Service.’ “Payments to S$ 
for surveys and programs for hospital construetion, Public Health Service 
“Salaries and expenses, hospital-construction services, Public Health Servic: 

This latter appropriation is vital in the execution of the program I 

nds provide for central office and field staffs who are. essentially, specin 
in the programing, planning, design, construction, and equipment fields of } 
pital, public health center, and related health facility construe tion It 
phasized here that the 185 employees utilized in the execution of the 
!re made up for the most part of a large number of separate ay d hich! 
skills r line the numerous phases of hospital cor struction For 
the 105 departmental personnel requested in this budget is made up of 37 
gories of specialized skills. For the most part they are in the highly 
professions of medicine, nursing, hospital administration, archite ‘ture 
neering, construction, and equipment 

This act, as amended, requires Federal assistance in implementing tl 
plans and construction program. This means making available to the 
and, through them, to eom1 iunities special consultative services on 
programing, and y f hospitals, including admi: istratiy 
architectural, and legal] aspects of the program. These range from 
resources and guide materials for overall State and ¢ ommunity hospita 
as well as criteria for e iluating communit resources, needs, and h 
Services to be rendered, to the planning and design of fa ‘ilities from areh 
tural, function, and clinical standpoints to insure maximum efficiency in ¢] 
evpenditure of funds for the design and construction of fa: ilities to proy 
quality medical care consistent with economical maintenance and operatior 

In connection with project-construction applications, direet Federal respon 
sibility for projects requires the processing of State plan revisions, construction 
schedules, and construction applications submitted by the State agencies after 
reviewing them for compliance with legal and other requirements and after 
reviewing plans and construction specifications for compliance with standards 
and other requirements In varving degrees, minimum wage rate determi: 
tions are secured, bids and awards are supervised, construction inspections are 
conducted, contract modifications are approved, and equipment lists are rey 
and approved. 

While the States have certain definite responsibilities under the program, th 
law imposes very definite responsibilities upon the Surgeon General. Fo) 
example, there is the responsibility for carrying out the construction standard 
requirements of the act. To this end regulations and procedures must be 
established and revised from time to time. At the regional level the staffs are 
directly concerned with the processing of State plan revisions, with the approval 
of construction schedules and the direct approval of all project applications 
and for construction payment vouchers. The staffs at regional level and 
headquarters are now considered to be at the bare minimum necessary for prote 
tion of the Government’s investment in these projects. 

A strong argument is made that State agencies employ staffs and in add 
tion project sponsors engage their own architects. This overlooks the fact 
that the project architects are engaged for the actual design, construction 
and preparation of detailed drawings and specifications which personnel at 
Federal and State level are not engaged in. Moreover, the report neglects ti 
point out that a considerable percentage of the State employees, perhaps 50 
percent or more, are engaged in administering the State licensure programs 

The skills found in State agencies are not duplicated at the Federal level 
Very few States, for example, have even one architect, only a few have mechanical 
engineers. The only electrical, structural, or fire safety engineer in the entire 
program is at the headquarters Federal level. The staff at headquarters and 
the field is an essential one for furnishing leadership and guidance in the design 
and construction of these hospitals and in seeing to it that minimum standards 
and requirements are met, as well as the requirements of the law and regulations. 
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FOOD AND DRUG OPERATIONS 


Inquiry discloses that the cut of $648,000 from the allotment for the Food and 
Drug Administration will mean the dropping of all enforcement projects against 
products which cheat the consumer—swindles like colored oleomargarine labeled 
as butter, excess water in food products, short-weight packages, and slack-filled 
packages. It will also mean cutting down about 25 percent on FDA's efforts to 
keep filthy and decomposed food products off the market This arises hecause 
the Food and Drug Administration with its small force of inspectors nust neces 
sarily operate on a project basis. Violations that endanger health naturally 
must come first. 

Filth violations, some of which may affect health, are ranked second, and 
economic frauds rank third 

At the present time FDA is limited in its work of protecting the consumer's 
pocketbook and this appropriation cut will mean the dropping of all regularly 
scheduled work in this area. About 100 chemists and inspectors would have to be 
laid off if the proposed cut goes through, 


CUTS IN CHILDREN’S BUREAL BUDGET 


This Bureau administers three vital programs in cooperation with the States 
(1) Child welfare, (2) maternal and child health, and (3) aid to crippled chil 
dren, In the aggregate, the States furnish about one-third of the funds needed 
The bulk of the programs—especially the first two—are carried on in rural and 
needy areas. 

There are two parts of the appropriation: (1) Administrative and (2) grants 
in aid to the States. 

Administrative While termed an administrative item, actually all the opera 
tions of the Washington office, including publications and the employment of 
consultants to advise the State agency, come out of this fund. The Truman 
budget asked for $1,585,000 under this item. The Hisenhower budget reduced 
this by $30,000, or roughly 2 pereent. The House cut another $50,000, or 3.2 
percent. This will mean, among other things, a reduction of nine positions in 
personnel to assist States in developing programs 

Grants-in-aid.—The Truman budget called for $32,600,000. The Eisenhower 
budget request was for $30,600,000, or a reduction of 8 percent. The House 
reduced this amount further by $600,000 or roughly 2 percent. The Truman 
budget would allow for continuance of expenditures at the level of 1953, but made 
no allowance for sharply increasing hospital and medical costs. The House com 
mittee again would sharply reduce the services available to children and rural 
areas, especially clinical services, nurses, health services to children, ete 

We urge that the figures in the Eisenhower budget be restored so that a 
minimum program for our children can be sustained. 

This Bureau administers three vital programs in cooperation with the States 
(1) Child welfare, (2) Maternal and child health, and (3) aid to crippled child 
ren. In the aggregate, the States furnish about one-third of the funds needed 
The bulk of the programs—especially the first two—are carried on in rural and 
needy arcas., 

There are two parts of the appropriation: (1) administrative and (2) grants 
in-aid to the States. 

1dministrative—While termed an administrative item, actually all the opera 
tions of the Washington office, including publications and the employment of 
consultants to advise the State agency, come out of this fund. The Truman 
budget asked for $1,585,000 under this item. The Hisenhower budget reduced 
this by $30,000 or, roughly, 2 percent. The House cut another $50,000 or 3.2 
percent. This will mean, among other things, a reduction of nine positions in 
personnel to assist States in developing programs. 

Grants-in-aid.—The Truman budget called for $32,600,000. The Eisenhower 
budget request was for $30,600,000, or a reduction of 8 percent. The House re 
duced this amount further by $600,000 or, roughly, 2 percent. The Truman bud- 
get would allow for continuance of expenditures at the level of 1953, but made 
no allowance for sharply increasing hospital and medical costs. The House 
committee again would sharply reduce the services available to children and 
rural areas, especially clinical services, nurses, health services to children, et« 

We urge that the figures in the Eisenhower budget be restored so that a 
minimum program for our children can be sustained 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation expects to receive approximate! 
200,000 new injury cases in 1954 from Federal employments, military reservists 
longshoremen and harbor workers in private employment and employees of 
Government contractors employed outside the United States. In addition to this 
new work, the Bureau must continue to service 50,000 old Federal employes 
cases and approximately 20,000 open cases reported from private employment 
Federal employees and reservist cases will involve an expenditure of more than 
$37 million in Federal funds in 1954. This program is operated at an overhead 
of less than 4 percent, or approximately one-third that of workmen's com- 
pensation insurance carriers. 

The reduction of $131,000 in operating funds made by the House Appropriations 
Committee will require a reduction in the small staff of the Bureau with re 
sultant increased delay in payment of benefits to injured workers and the widows 
and minor children of those who die from occupational injury. Such delays 
defeat the purpose of the law, which is prompt payment of compensation whil 
the employee is disabled for work. It is intended to replace his wage until he 
is recovered from the injury, and payment should be made promptly after he goe 
off the payroll. With the present staff, only 53 percent of the claims can b¢ 
paid within 3 weeks after a claim reaches the Bureau, and even this unsatisfa: 
tory record cannot be maintained with reduced operating facilities. This wi 
impose an unnecessary hardship to the family of an employee who suffers the 
misfortune of an injury at work. 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The bill reported by the House Appropriations Committee failed to appro 
priate sullicient money to meet the obligations of the Federal Government to 
the “Federal impact” school districts. At least $6 million additional should be 
appropriated to meet the Hisenhower budget estimate of $66,500,000. This is a 
moral obligation which the Federal Government must meet. Public Law 874 
which passed the Congress by a nearly unanimous vote, gives the various schox 
districts a promise that must be kept. 


Foop AND Drug ADMINISTRATION 


FOOD AND DRUG OPERATIONS 


Mr. Rizxy. Mr. Chairman, we have here the smallest department 
of Government, and the newest department of Government, and we 
believe that now is a good chance to prove whether we are going to 
enable Mr. Eisenhower to make a real success of his administration 
and to carry out the budget he has specifically made in the instance 
of these two departments. 

Only today the House made some important restorations in the 
pending supply bill, which is the one that you are considering now. 
W e are very much gratified over that, because we believe that that 
shows an intention of the House to give the President a chance to 
make a successful administration of his present regime. 

We are not asking for restoration to the Truman budget in any 
degree or sort. We merely want to have what we think is a reasonable 
figure, which is set forth in the Kisenhower budget. 

In those cases where the House has made restoration, we trust that 
your committee will retain them. Where it failed to come up to the 
Eisenhower estimates, we hope that you will give more than first 
glance at it, and will do what is possible to give us the amounts which 
we believe are indicated as necessary to carry on the following fiscal 
year, 

As an illustration of what happens when the bone and marrow are 
cut out, as well as the fat and flesh on some of these budgetary items, 
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I would like to call attention to three short paragraphs here, the fourth 
page from the last, headed “Food and drug oper: ations.” That means, 
of course, the Food and Drug Administration of the Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare. 
EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION 


Inquiry discloses that the cut of $648,000 from the allotment of the 
Food and Drug Administration will mean the dropping of all en- 
forcement projects against products which cheat the consumer, swin- 
dies like saa oleoma urgarine labeled as butter, excess water in food 
products, short-weight packages, and slack-filled packages. 

Senator Ture. Do not the States carry on a very thorough inspec- 
tion in those specific fields that you mention 

Mr. Riry. You have a good question, Senator Thye, and frankly 
I do not know. 

STATE ACTIVITIES 


Senator Tuyr. I do know, for the reason that I was in charge for 
several years of the food-inspection division and the food laboratories 
of the State of Minnesota. I do know that we have a ver y competent 
staff that go out and gather samples all the time, and are checking for 
weights, high moisture, chee king for artificial coloring, artificial label 
ing, and chee king constantly. That is only interstate that you come 
inasa Federal Government. 

Mr. Rirxy. That is right. I heard you have good laws up there, 
but I don’t believe that applies to other States. 

Senator Tirye. It is only interstate where the Federal Government 
enters in and on the drug question. 

Mr. Ritey. When they cross the line, that is right. That is where 
the oleomargarine fraud comes in. It will also mean cutting down 
about 25 percent of FDA’s efforts to keep filthy and decomposed 
products off the market. This arises because the Food and Drug 
Administration with a small force of inspectors must necessarily 
operate on a project basis. Violations which endanger health nation 
ally must come first. Filth violations, some of which may atfect 
health, rank second, and economic frauds rank third. 


REDUCTION OF PERSON NEL 


At the present time FDA is limited in its work in protecting the 
consumers’ pocketbook and this appropriation cut will mean the drop- 
ping of all regularly scheduled work in this area. About 100 chemists 
and inspectors would have to be laid off if the proposed cut goes 
through. 

I am merely citing that as an illustration of what can happen on 
enforcement work if you get below the margin of safety level. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, that covers my remarks. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Mr. Bremiier. I want to comment briefly on certain other parts 
of our testimony. I want to comment on certain phases of the Public 
Health Service budget. 
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PUBLIC 





HEALTH SERVICE BUDGET 


You were earlier today discussing the Fort Stanton Hospital. Ow 
information is that definitely under the Eisenhower budget For 
Stanton and the Cleveland Hospital will be closed. 

Senator Tuyr. Not under the Eisenhower budget. I can tell you 
that right now, sir, because it is right here in the budget item, the 
numbers of people and the load they anticipate they can carry, and 
the number of patients. 

Fiscal year of 1954, here you have it, general hospitals, and they 
list them, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and you 
get further in it, tuberculosis hospit: ul at Fort Stanton, Manhattan 
Beach. Those are all listed. Fort Stanton, patient load of 165, em 
ployment 147, total budget $653,930. 

Mr. Bremter. Senator, I certainly hope you are correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Listen. I am correct. Do not raise the question 
in this official record that I am not correct. I read you the Eisen 
hower budget. 

Mr. Bremitirr. Senator, I am not raising that question. What | 
wanted to tell you was that we were informed only yesterday by th 
Public Health Service that they would have to close Cleveland sind 
Fort Stanton. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I am referring to. The question is, it 
is in here. What the House may have done is something which the 
House is doing. That is not the Senate. Let us get that straight. 

Mr. Bremitier. That is the point I want to make, sir. And I am 
hoping that this committee will take the proper steps to make certain 
that does not h: appen. 

Senator Cuavez, That is what I understand, too. I understand 
that the Eisenhower budget recommended the continuation. 

Senator Ture. Absolutely, and as far as this committee is con 
cerned, this committee here, I will tell you right now, as far as I 
am one member of that committee, it will support this Eisenhower 
budget. 

Mr. Bremitier. That is the point we are after, sir. 


APPREHENSION 





OVER CLOSING 





OF HOSPITALS 


Senator Cuavez. But there is apprehension brought about at Fort 
Stanton and Cleveland. I know last fall they had another one over 
there in my good friend Hill’s country, because members of the 
Public Health Service did notify House Members that it was their 
purpose to close Cleveland. I have information that it has been 
closed. 

Mr. Bremiiier. That is the information that was given yesterday. 

Senator Cuavez. But, of course, that is not the committee’s fault. 
The only thing is we want to make it clear that the Public Health 
Service has given information out about Cleveland and Fort Stanton, 
and I would not be surprised about the others. Of course, they are 
not complaining about the committees, this committee, or the other 
committee. The folks back home were disturbed because the Public 
Health Service notifies House Members that Fort Stanton and Cleve- 
land were to be closed. 
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Mr. Bremiier. Congressman Feighan informed me of that also, 
from Cleveland. 

Senator Tuyr. I have had the House Members already, some of 
them, calling my attention to these items, and hoping that the Senate 
will reinstate them. 

Senator CuHavez. We still have to consider them. 

Mr. Bremititer. Understand, that is exactly what we are pleading 
for, Senator, to make certain that this committee does stand firm. 


CLOSING OF SAVANNAH AND MOBILE HOSPITALS 


We are further informed, Senator, also, that if the House cut stands, 
in addition to Cleveland and Fort Stanton, they will probably close 
Savannah and Mobile. You would have no hospitals left between 
Norfolk and New Orleans. Our Seafarers International Union 
quite excited on this matter. They have been on our neck on this thing 
all along. 

Senator Huw. Was any effort made in the House bill to restore these 
funds ¢ 

Mr. Bremintter. An effort was made yesterday to restore a million 
and a half dollars for the hospitals but it failed on the House floor 
yesterday afternoon. The only other item, Senator, that I would like 
to comment briefly on, and the one place where our testimony does 
urge going back to the Truman budget, rather than the Eisenhower 
budget, is on funds for the Hill-Burton Construction Act. Again that 
effort was made on the floor, but it failed ye sterday and it failed today 
ona recommit motion. But we do feel very strongly since the current 
legislation authorizes $150 million a year appropriation. The least 
that ought to go in is $75 million. The House voted $50 million, and 
the Eisenhower budget urged $60 million. We do not think this is any 
time to curtail hospital construction either from the standpoint of 
need of beds or from the standpoint of general-construction activity. 

Senator Cuavez. How much money did Hill!l-Burton activities have 
in 19532 

Mr. Bremitier. $75 million, if I recall. In other words, we are 
pleading for the status quo on that matter. Those are the only addi 
tional statements I wished to make. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

Mr. Bremitter. Thank you. 

Senator Tryr. The next person is Miss Selma M. Borchardt, Wash 
ington, D. C., the American Federation of Teachers, on funds for the 
Office of Education. 

Orrice or EnucaTion 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Miss Borcuarpt. I have a statement. May I submit the full state- 
ment for the record, and comment briefly ¢ 
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Senator Ture. Indeed, you may. The full statement will be i 
corporated. 
(The statement referred. to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. Borcnarpt, Vice PRESIDENT AND WASHINGTON 
REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


The American Federation of Teachers appeals to you, gentlemen, to save the 
important social legislation which is now before you. Actually, the very life « 
some of the most important laws enacted to conserve and promote the welfare of 
our Nation is at stake in this bill. If you do not appropriate the funds with 
which to operate these programs you are in effect by indirection repealing the 
substantive law by which these programs were given to our people. 

We respectfully submit that if it is the purpose of the Congress to repeal th: 
laws giving the people certain essential basic services, that the repeal should | 
voted outright. Please do not destroy the laws by making it impossible to enfore 
them. Please do not vitiate these programs by denying the Departments 
funds with which to operate them. This is not economy. It is reckless wast: 
We all agree that economy is essential to the proper conduct of government ; but 
we do not believe that destruction of the social functions of government is real 
economy. To us economy in government means the elimination of waste, and thx 
efficient utilization of all public funds. 

Generally speaking, the close functional coordination of the various phases 
of State programs effects a more economical administration of the over-all pr 
gram itself. By having a well coordinated Federal-State program, administered 
largely by the States with the overall assistance of the Federal Government, a 
high degree of efficiency and economy is likely to result. 

Many of the programs carried in this bill are Federal-State programs. T 
l’ederal Government, by giving general administration fine direction, contribute 
a fuller meaning to all the States can do, 

The cry of, “Save money; let the States do the job,” is confusing and actual 
inaccurate, The fact is, the money needed for these programs in which the 
States participate is money raised by public taxation. It is the people’s money 
used nonetheless for a given purpose, whether it is paid from the Federal Treas 
ury or from the State treasury. If those who say, “Let the States do the wholk 
job,” are sincere, that is, if they really want to have the job done, then they 
would frankly admit that one cannot save the people’s money by destroying 
well coordinated Federal service program, through which all the people in 
the States may have an equitable share and benefit. A number of disassociated 
State programs, lacking Federal coordination, would, in effect, repudiate the 
basic national law which created the programs, and would not, if carried out | 
the States, save the people 1 cent. 

However, it is not only the direct financial outlay which such disassociat 
programs would entail. There is also the devitalizing effect on the services 
involved which would follow if the program were given the States without th 
States’ first having been given the opportunity to plan and to establish the 
own respective independent programs. The States must also have the oppor 
tunity to plan means for effecting the coordination of the programs of the several 
States, if not through a federally coordinated setup. 

We ask why throw these programs back on the States? If these essential F: 
eral services are cut, there would be no real saving of the people’s money. We 
cannot even see any major reductions effected in the new general financial pi 
ture, which would reflect a major change in the citizens income tax, if these 
services are destroyed. 

Furthermore, gentlemen, there is no grave danger to our national economy 
expending these funds for our Nation’s welfare. Our national income is in 
creased, our national security and stability are enhanced, and hence our fiscal 
soundness is made more secure in the degree to which our Nation is given an 
opportunity as a Nation to function through a dynamic program, sensitive to the 
social and the financial needs of our people. 

The destruction of programs promoting the health, education, and welfare of 
eur people will effect a heavy and direct financial loss to our general econom 
a loss which can be measured in dollars and cents. Particularly will there be a 
direct financial as well as production loss to our defense effort. This financial 
and production loss will be supplemented by a grave deterioration in the healt! 
and social well-being of our people. 
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This, we submit, is not economy 

Finally, we ask that the full appropriations be made for the full fiscal year 
and not for just a part of it. The failure to appropriate for the full year has 
worked a particular hardship in the program granting aid to war-impacted areas. 
Schools could not plan; teachers could not be hired; families did not know where 
to plan to send the children to school. 

In summary of our general position, we ask, gentlemen: 

1. Please do not destroy these programs by indirection, by denying them 
the funds through which they are to be administered. 

2. There is no saving of the people’s money if the overall coordinated, 
clearinghouse program is destroyed and the States made to establish either 
entirely separate programs at great individual cost—or do without the 
services. 

3. The skills and rich experiences, now pooled and available for the com- 
mon use, should not be torn asunder—and denied to all 

4. The full, adequate appropriation should be made for a year, to assure 
complete planning for each project. 

I should like now to make an appeal for certain specific items in this bill which 
to us appear to be of particular importance; an appeal to save certain basic 
laws which we believe would be wiped out by indirect action through this appro- 
priation bill, if the funds to administer them are not restored 

Please, we beg of you, save the enforcement provisions in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This act provides for the enforcement of the provisions seek 
ing to eliminate child-labor in the United States. I do not believe that you 
gentlemen, would vote to repeal the law prohibiting the exploitation of chil 
dren. Yet if the funds are not there with which to administer the law in co 
operation with the States, the law itself becomes null and void 

As teachers, and as citizens deeply interested in the well-being of our cour 
try’s children, we are alarmed when we realize that funds have been cut back 
even from the drastic low of last year Actually, there are thousands of chil 
dren at present illegally employed. There were over 61,000 cases of violation 
of the law found in the nonagricultural work of our country, and over 5,000 
children under 16 illegally employed during school hours in agricultural work 
(As you gentlemen know, the law does not apply to children who are at work 
for their own family.) 

We are particularly concerned in this connection, with the problem of the 
migratory child. One of the most shocking examples which causes us concern 
in the request made by industrialized agriculture in one State for the children 
of another State. For example, the tomato growers of Indiana want more 
children from Arkansas. Actually, the Arkansas children get out of school to 
pick cotton for cottongrowers in Arkansas. Yet, because they can make money 
picking tomatoes their parents allow them to be shipped to Indiana Similar 
incidents can be cited you from many localities. Obviously these are problems 
of grave national concern which eall for the attention of the good people of the 
entire Nation Any time a problem involves the crossing of State boundaries, 
it must obviously involve Federal law. The Federal law to prevent the explo 
tation of children is at present on the statute books. We beg of you to give us 
the funds with which to enforce this law. 

Second, we are happy to note that the House restored the money for the 
land-grant colleges. It seems inconceivable that our Nation would destroy the 
first and one of the most basie national edueational programs established in 
our country. Actually, we need much, much more for the development of 
statewide programs through which the land-grant colleges may render eve! 
greater service. We believe that broad substantive law may be needed to effect 
a wide, far-reaching program for the States through their respective land-grant 
colleges. 

Third, the program for apprenticeship training. We would call attention 
one of the most serious wastes inherent in the current appropriation bill If th 
cut is allowed to stand, it would deny the Nation millions of dollars in production 
values. TI refer particularly now to the apprenticeship training program. This 
program has been thoroughly integrated into the community life of our people 
throughout the United States. It is a program which is sound in its social valu 
and its educational techniques. It is a practical program. We would urge that 
a close cooperation, and in some instances, coordination between the apnpenticeship 
training program and the vocational education program be established. We are 
glad that the House, recognizing the importance of vocational education, restored 
the appropriation on the floor. However, both as a symbol and as a matter of 
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sound practice we hope that these two programs will be brought into closer ope 
tion. Actually, the apprenticeship training program is one of the soundes 
investments our Government has ever made. ‘Through it, in production returns 
millions of dollars have been made for our Nation and its people. Please don 
kill the bird that lays this golden egg. 

Another program which is a direct investment having rich returns for ou 
people is the established public-health program of our Nation. The United State 
Public Health Service, cooperating with the States and with private rese 
agencies and with industry, has rendered magnificent service. The resear 
activities which this branch of the Government has conducted, have saved u 
millions of dollars and thousands of lives. To destroy this work now by n 
appropriating for it is a move toward the deterioration of the health of on 
people. We would particularly urge the restoration of all the funds asked fo 
community and industrial health activities. These activities do not invo 
“the practice of medicine” in the personal relation of patient to his physician 
rather do they involve the study of problems through which the physician m: 
render better service to his community and to each and all of his patients. Thes 
programs are definitely cooperative Federal-State-local community programs 
The States are saved money by having made available to them the findings from a 
centralized research organization and the advice of especially qualified personne! 
Private industry likewise avails itself of these studies and shares in their 
benefits. In this way, gentlemen, the people are saved thousands of dollars: 
lirst, this method affords them a means of getting the benefit of research at 
relatively low cost—made low because it is done on a broad national basis rather 
than in each community, and second, because the Nation as a whole has direct 
access to a wider pool of authoritative information than any single localized 
agency could possibly offer. 

A third “investment program” is the program for vocational rehabilitation 
We have long been interested in the reeducation of physically handicapped people 
Today we know that the retraining of these people affords the Nation thousands 
of dollars from their work and gives to each of them a reborn personal dignity 
of tremendous spiritual and material value. 

Closely allied to this program is the Hill-Burton bill for hospital construction 
The tremendous good that has come from this Federal-State program canno 
be ignored. 

A fourth investment program is the appropriation for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. <A literate nation must base its work upon factual data if the work 
is tohave value. There is nowhere to be found a more sound source of industrial 
labor information than in and through the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Pleas 
help maintain this. 

We would next point out to you the great need for adequate appropriations 
for the services provided for children under the Social Security Act. The well 
known and widely appreciated work of the Children’s Bureau needs little 
comment here. There is not a woman’s organization nor a church organization 
in any community of any State in our country which would not testify to the 
value of this work. May I particularly call to your attention one phase which is 
at present receiving dramatic as well as substantial attention throughout the 
country—the problem of prevention of juvenile delinquency. At a recent con- 
ference on this subject, conducted by the Children’s Bureau, dozens of national 
organizations were represented and eagerly worked together to formulate a 
program through which with your help, gentlemen, an overall machinery could 
be set up to assure the best possible functional programs at the State and local 
level. We earnestly plead with you, gentlemen, to give not only adequately 
but generously, as an investment for the development of this program. Your 
action on this will mean far more to our country than all the speeches on the 
subject could mean, 

The need of more nearly adequate funds for the “impacted areas” is strongly 
felt. The American Federation of Teachers regards the laws granting adequate 
Federal aid to “impacted school areas” as giving the very minimum grant by 
which the Federal Government may seek to “atone” for the “wrongs” it has 
unnecessarily inflicted on the States and their subdivisions. 

The States cannot tax the Federal Government. At the same time, the Fed 
eral Government has the absolute right in any national emergency to use and 
utilize the properties of the State. Yet the Federal Government cannot proper!y 
take over State or personal property without giving due and proper compensa 
tion for such property and for its use. 
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Schools are bursting at their seams. The funds for teachers’ salaries appro 

ated for the already overworked staff have shrunk drastically, for the number 
f teachers has to be increased—even when there is no more State or local money 
with which to pay them. This situation has become more acute as the value of 
he dollar has shrunk. 

The Congress of the United States, mindful of its responsibilities, must be 
keenly aware of the grave dislocations which have been wrought in the educa 
tional programs of these communities through essential Federal projects. Pl 
give enough to meet the emergency under both “impacted area” laws. And 
please give the full amount allocated for the period of a whole year. 

As teachers we would appeal especially for more funds for the Office of Edu 
ation. Actually, this agency has never had enough money to conduct an ade 
quate research program. In fact, the Office of Education does not have a com 

ilation of such basic data as State tenure laws, State pension laws, pupil-teacher 
oad interpreted on the bais of the number of classroom teachers instructing 
asses. In almost any other agency of the Government one can call for infor 
iation and get the information desired. Yet, the Office of Education, woefully 
acking in funds, cannot gather these data, compile them, and make them avail 
uble for general use. We have actually had to get facts concerning our educa 
tional program from private, often slanted, sources or from international sources 

The funds needed for the publication of materials of the Office of Education 
have been ruthlessly slashed. This, gentlemen, we submit, is truly unwise and 

ieconomical. Many of the publications almost pay for themselves. The money 
these pamphlets “earn” is paid to the Publie Printer, when sales are made, and 
herefore, the actual net cost of these publications to the United States Govern 
ment is not always clearly show! But we are keenly aware of their valu 
lake for example, the publication, School Life. Thi s publication should be en 
arged and developed, not cut It is the general. “messenge from the Office of 
Education to the teachers of the Nation and to educators throughout the world 
It needs enlargement, not curtailment. The message it brings and the work it 
does, has deep value to all of us 

| have tried here to supplement somewhat the appeal of my colleague, Georgt 
Riley, of the American Federation of Labor. I close with the same appeal with 

hich I began. Please save for us the laws which Congress enacted to serve the 
people of the United States If it is the wish of the Congress to wipe out these 
laws, we respectfully ask that the vote be taken on the substantive law itself 
We ask that you observe your basic rule of not legislating through an appropria 
tion act. Please do not destroy these laws by rendering them unenforceable 
through lack of funds. I thank you 


Miss BorcHarpr. We are deeply pleased because we feel that we have 
a civic-minded committee to which to plead. Please do not destroy 
the substance of laws which have been written with the help of you 
gentlemen, and which a lack of appropr lations would destroy. Ac tu- 
ally, if anything less than the Eisenhower budget went into effect, 
they are repealing. They are really doing what you are not allowed 
todo. They will be legislating in an appropriation bill. We know 
we have a sympathetic committee that will not legislate these laws 
out by strangulation. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


So we simply repeat the plea which we know will be heard on that 
point. We would point maa further, Senators, that the money taken 
is not an e ‘onomy, when it says go back to the St: ites in many of these 
activities, especi: ally involving research. Because if the research is 
done as in public-health work at the central point, then it actually 
saves the States the money of duplicating the money. It is the 
teachers’ money whether it goes to the Federal Treasury or the State. 

We would emphasize the fact that it is economy to maintain an 
overall research agency. 


80739—_53——_78 
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RESEARCH 


Senator Cuavez. May I ask a question here, please? I am very 
much interested in your statement. When research is made up here 
at the National Institutes of Health, the results of such research a1 
channeled to the States and medical profession as a whole, and to the 
health societies ? 

Miss Borcuarpr. That is right; every bit of it. We know for ex 
ample, the people in your own State, Senator. I just had a lette: 
from one man, and they said you would be sympathetic Miepaes of 
your inspection up there. We are counting on that. We would also 
point out the terrific social loss that follows if any of these are cut 
out, which you know from your own work and you need not be co 
vinced. On the question of curtailing funds, thank heavens, the 
House restored the money for impacted school areas. Sut we as 
please give us the money for the whole year, and let the school people 
plan for a whole year. It is devastating to have to plan and not 
know whether they will get the next portion of it. It is devastating 
on the morale of the community in relation to the pupils. So wi 
hope you will bear that in mind. 

One point we beg of you is to restore the full budget to the Children 
Bureau and to the Labor De ~partment to enforce the wages and hours 
as it affects children. Of course, it is the whole division. 


ILLEGALLY EMPLOYED CHILDREN 


Senator, there are 6,000 children illegally employed at present i1 
the cities of this country under 16 years of age. There are ove! 
2,000 employed illegally in agriculture. That does not mean the 
work they do on their fathers’ farms. It does not mean work done 
out of school hours. I do not know whether you heard the fact that 
the Indiana farmers are very much concerned about trying to get the 
Arkansas cottonpickers up to them. When the children are let out 
to pick cotton, they-have been saying come up and make a little more 
picking tomatoes than picking cotton. 

Senator Hi, The truth is the law does not apply to children who 
work with their fathers on their own farm. It is only when they 
are hired out. 

Miss Borcrarpr. That is right, and when exploited. I know also 
of other stories we have had on what is happening in your State on 
migratory children on studies that have been made. You have done 
a wonderful job in Holtandale. We are reprinting the Hollandale 
story. So we are asking for help for the migratory children. 

Please do not stop the research for which there were funds in the 
Eisenhower budget, but ruthlessly knocked out. Please give then 
back to let the rest of the country do what Hollandale has done. It 
is very, very important to us. 

You emphasized the point of when they cross State lines that is 
the problem. The House has behaved itself so much better. They 
have given us land grant colleges and vocational training and voca 
tion rehabilitation. 
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HMILL-BURTON CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


We want to add another word on the Hill-Burton construction pro- 
gram. We do feel the Truman budget is essential because much has 
been started and we hope the program will be allowed to go beyond 
that. 

I mentioned the Children’s Bureau, and the tremendous need for 
help there, for the aids, for the grants, particularly in the field of 
juvenile delinquency, where they are doing a m: ignificent job. 

Finally, Senator, a matter which touches the children’s parents in 
public health, to which we refer. The House has and I hope you will 
not knock off 25 percent from indus trial hygiene. It is the one place 
where we a industry, labor and the Government working together 
for the common welfare. It is a model. It is something that no 
one can call wrong. It certainly is appreciated. It serves as a re 
markable basis for community health as well as the well-being of the 
parents of our children. 

Thank you, Senators. 

Senator Kiicorr. I have a few questions I would like to ask. 

Senator Tirye. Of Miss Borchardt ? 

Senator Kitcorr. Yes. 


INDUSTRIAL ILYGIENE 


Miss Borcuarpr. If they are on industrial hygiene, which I know 
you are interested in— 

Senator Kiteore. I just want to ask about 3 or 4 questions here. 
This effort to conserve manpower by safety and health measures, that 
is an expanding one, is it not ? 

Miss Borcuarvr. It is definitely an sons program. 

Senator Kincore. In other words, it is an endeavor to get around 
manpower shortages by the utilization ree people who probably would 
not be available for milit: ary service, and yet can go ahead and render 
us such service in the ms: anpower field, is that right ? 

Miss Borcuarpr. That is right. 

Senator Kiteore. Do you want to expand on that ? 

Miss Borcuarpr. I would like to have Mr. Riley speak on that. 
Mr. Riley knows much more than I do. 

Senator Kintcorr. However, I have a few more questions here. 


STATE INDUSTRIAL ILYGIENE PROGRAMS 


viene work ? 


How long have the States been doing industrial hy 
am speaking of the individual States. 

Miss Borcuarpr. Since 1930, about. 

Senator Kincore. For instance, is it not a fact that in West Vir- 
ginia, for instance, my home State, our Workmen’s Compensation 
Division has been engaged in a program of industrial rehabilitation 
since back about 1931. Is that not a fact? 

Miss Borcuarpr. And this is preventive, as well as rehabilitative. 

Senator Kineore. That is right. You seem quite certain that r 
duction of the work in the industri ial hygiene division would serious 
affect the whole program on oce upation: al diseases. I do not think T 
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need to, but I would like to have you expand on that. I think I 
expand myself for about a half hour. 

Miss Borcnarvr. I wish you would. That would mean a great 
deal more. But we have such dramatic examples, as for example the 
fight against tuberculosis among the needle trades, where the work 
done in the factory was reflected in the homes, in the families. I am 
sure in your own miners activities you know. 

Senator Kiigorr. Yes, 1 know miners’ asthma pretty well. 

Senator Ture. If I may interrupt for a moment, I am very sorry 
[ must leave. I have asked Senator Dworshak to take over as Chair 
man. We have listed here Mr. Barber as a witness. I am very, very 
sorry that 1 cannot stay, but I will take your testimony and read it 
next week. 

I am sorry to have to leave. I would say to Senator Chavez that 
you have some questions that you would like to specifically ask of Dr. 
Scheele? If you wish, Dr. Scheele is here. You may do that before 
you adjourn the meeting here this evening, if you want to get some 
specilic questions in. I am sorry to leave you, but I have to. That 
is why I crowded this afternoon, trying to get the testimony all 
through. 


SILICOSIS 





Senator Kitcorr. I would like to ask the witness to remain a few 
minutes more. Ido not know whether you are familizr with the case 
load in my State on what we used to call rock quarry, and various 
things on New River when we built the tunnel. 

Miss Borcnarvr. Do you mean silicosis ¢ 

Senator Kiigore. Silicosis. 

Miss Borcuarvr. They have done a marvelous job on that, even 
that small instance up there in Pennsylvania, where the entire town’s 
lives were actually saved by the industrial hygiene. 

Senator Kircore. I do not know whether you also realize that we 
have in West Virginia, at the site of that town, some 200 graves un 
marked. We do not know who they are. It was at a time of depres 
sion, nobody could work any place, ‘and these are silicosis deaths. We 
never were able to identify the families. Did you know that? 

Miss Borcuarpr. No, I did not. 

Senator Kircore. And all of those things were brought about by 
failure to use the normal and useful hygienic methods, such as wate: 
spray, and inhalators. H: ave you mi ade any progress along that point 
to avoid silicosis? Silicosis goes all the way back to the ancien Greek 
and Roman quarries where they had what they called quarry rock, 
caused by the dust of the marble quarries and other things getting into 
peoples’ lungs. 

Miss Borcuarpr. Senator, if the industrial hygiene unit had done 
nothing more than what it did for silicosis, it has done by way of 
research against water pollution and air pollution, it would justify 
treble the amount asked in any budget. 

Senator Kitcore. You are probably also aware of the tremendous 
loss of potential in the mines that we have in West Virginia. We do 
not have them any more nearly as much on the question of miners’ 

asthma, which was nothing but silicosis based upon coal dust rather 
than, shall we say upon rock dust. 

Miss Borcuarpr. That is right. Remarkable work has been going 
on in research. 
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UNITED MINE WORKERS RESEARCH 


Incidentally, the happy combination of the research by the United 
Mine Workers in cooperation with Government agencies is amazing. 
I notice in Mr. Riley’s testimony, and I am sure in Mr. Biemiller’s, if 
he had given it in full, that there would have been developed this 
whole idea of how this research is a wonderful example of cooperation 
of industry, labor, and the Government. It is ideal. 

Senator Kireore. Let me ask you another question along here. Let 
us suppose John Jones, at a plant which has no industrial hygiene in 
it, loses his life, and you put Jim Smith in there. Does he not have 
to learn that trade first, learn the game? 

Miss Borcnarpr. Yes. 

Senator Kingorr. So even if you had an inexhaustible supply of 
manpower coming along, every time you get into that, you step in from 
6 weeks to 6 months of training before the man who comes in can take 
the place of the man who was lost. Is that not a definite loss to our 
industrial potential in time of war, and in normal peacetime too ? 

Miss Borcnuarpr. Senator, I feel we are very fortunate to have you 
with your interest in this industrial hygiene. We know that we have 
a sympathetic committee. We look to you for help. 

Senator Kitgorr. Well, it so happens that my wife’s uncle handled 
most of those silicosis cases in West Virginia, and I got rather thor- 
oughly educated in industrial hygiene reading his briefs. 

Miss Borcuarpr. It is fortunate for the workers of American indus- 
try that you have been so well educated, Senator. 

Senator Kincore. Thank you. 

Miss Borcuarpr. Thank you. 

Senator Dworsnuax (presiding). The next witness is Mr. Hartman 
Barber. 

I want to forewarn the committee that this gentleman has a repu- 
tation of generally getting what he goes after. 


DeparTMENT oF Lapor Buperr 


STATEMENT OF HARTMAN BARBER, GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE, 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, WASH- 


INGTON, D. C. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Barver. For the record, my name is Hartman Barber. I am 
a general representative of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam 
ship Clerks. I have an office in room 407, No. 10 Independence Ave- 
nue, SW., Washington, D. C. 


REQUEST FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I heartily endorse 
everything that has been said by Mr. Riley with reference to the De- 
partment of Labor budget. The only request that I have to make is 
that the committee give this budget its serious and earnest consid 
eration, and I hope and urge that they will be able to see fit to give the 
entire budget recommendation, in other words, the revised or Eisen 
hower budget. 
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In order to identify all the items that I have in mind, I am refer 
ring to House Report No, 426, pages 22 and 25, the second columi 
captioned “Estimates, 1954. 

The Congress of the United States asked and received this revised 
budget, and the question naturally arises, “Why not give 
these amounts because if you don’t, it is readily apparent that the pres 
ent administration will be seriously handicapped insofar as the De 
partment of Labor is concerned in its first year in office?” Thank yor 
ever so much. 

Senator Dworsnax. Any questions? 

Senator H1ity. No questions. 

Senator Cuavez. No, no questions. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Senator Kitcore. Could I ask Miss Borchardt one more questio) 


- 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENI 


Miss Borchardt, there has been a lot of conversation about the que 
tion of the welfare fund, shall we say, of the United Mine Worker 
and various others. Is not it a matter of fact that if we had the com 
plete question of industrial hygiene covered thoroughly, that the ques 
tion of welfare funds could be relegated to pretty much the back 
ground, that that has grown up as a result of our lack of taking care 
of the question of industrial hygiene and industrial rehabilitation ’ 
Is that not right? 

Miss Borcnarpr. Coupled with what I know you said so beautifully 
to Mr. Lewis, the desire of the worker for his independence, to ce 
velop it and keep it, comes into it. But you are right. 

Senator Kingorr. That is right, and Mr. Lewis in his contract 
has had to offset that with the welfare fund in order to take up the 
slack which could be well taken care of if the industrial hvgien 
program was, shall we say, at least 90 percent perfectly administered 

Miss Borcnarpr. We certainly believe in industrial hygiene very 
much. I thank you so much for your interest. 

Senator Kueorr. Mr. Chairman, while I have just commented on 
the fact that a full and complete industrial-hygiene program would 
have done away with many of the needs which caused John L. Lewis, 
of the United Mine Workers, to dem: and and to receive contributions 
to welfare funds from operating companies, he has accomplished won 
derful results with welfare funds in overcoming conditions brought 
about by inadequate and improper industrial hygie ne. 

Industrial hygiene will not wholly overcome the need for welfare 
funds but it will go a long way toward relieving the companies for 
which funds were required. On this I speak from my own expe 
rience in the coal fields and my observations of other industries in 
my State, which has a number of highly dangerous industries. 

Senator Dworsnax. Dr. Scheele, I think Senator Chavez has some 
questions he would like to ask you. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Scheele is the head of the 
Bureau of Public Health which was created by the Congress, and 
he has been given a lot of duties and responsibilities. He administers 
the laws of Congress within the Department. I fully realize that he 
cannot do a lot of things that he would like to do to carry out his 
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duties and to administer the laws that we pass, unless Congress gives 
him the funds with which to do that. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON CLOSING OF CERTAIN HOSPITALS 


Among the activities that we are talking about, Dr. Scheele, are 
the hospitals under your administration or the Bureau. Some mis 
apprehension has been raised by the people in my State. I know in 
Ohio last year it was raised, and in Alabama and Georgia. This mis 
apprehension was as to what might happen in the future if you do 
not get those funds. 

I am interested in the general practice, but I am also interested 
particularly in Fort Stanton in this instance. You made a budget 
request which the Budget Bureau approved for a certain amount of 
money to carry out that particular function. That item was read 
here a while ago by Chairman Thye. One of the witnesses testified, 
and I have had word to the same effect, that unless you receive nes 
necessary that it might be necessary to close such places as Cleveland 
and probably Savannah, probably Mobile and Fort Stanton. 

Senator Hitt, Mobile is already closed. 

Senator Cuavez, Is that so? 

This is more apprehension than anything else because the budget 
matter the committee is considering contains some money for both 
Cleveland and Fort Stanton. Is there any idea of the Bureau closing 
them, and is it dependent upon what? Is it a question of money or a 
question of policy? 

Dr. Scueete. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I cam 


actually as a spectator today, little expecting that I was going to t 
tify. However, I am very happy to testify. I merely ask that when 
we quote figures that we be given a chance to correct the record with 
the proper data at hand. 

Senator Cuavez. 1 want you to understand I know if you do not 
get the money, you cannot carry out the work. You cannot carry out 
work in research or the Hill-Burton bill or any other way. 


ORIGINAL PHS HOSPITAL BUDGET 


Dr. Scueete. The original budget carried an item of approximately 
$3514 million to run the hospitals during the coming fiscal year. How 
ever, as we began to review our entire program for 1954, in the light 
of the desire on the part of the executive branch of the Government 
to bring the budget into as e: arly balance as possible, to cope with the 
problems of taxation and things of that sort, a determination was 
made that we would reduce our request by $1,673,000 for the operation 
of the hospitals of the Public Health Service. 

It was contemplated that in that operation we would carefully 
review our entire operation, tighten our belts where we could in every 
one of our hospitals. and then make readjustments in our total pro 
gram, so that we would give maximum care to the largest number 
of our direct beneficiaries, and at the same time make some contribu 
tions toward a lower Federal expenditure in this field. 
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PHS SERVICE TO SEAMEN 


Senator Kivgore. Could I ask a question at that point? One thing 
that has impressed me about Public Health is the many services th 
you render to the seagoing people. I remember being in Key West last 
year when a contract surgeon for whom you pay so much for each trip 
was flown to Dry Tortugas to take care of a seaman out there who had 
gone crazy. The Public Health had to take care of that. It was a 
ublic function. He was flown out by the Coast Guard and came back 
But you furnish all the Coast Guard and maritime service hospital 
and medical treatment; is that right ? 

Dr. Scneeie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kiicorr. As well as taking care of people on isolated 
islands, and things of that kind, particularly in the South; is that 
not right ? 

Dr. Scuereir. Yes, sir; throughout the entire United States, as a 
matter of fact. 

Senator Kireorr. That is the thing I want brought out here, an 
accentuated. That experience [ had last year in Key West when 
I saw them go out and pick this man up who was normally a prac 
ticing surgeon in the city of Key West, but the Coast Guard picked 
him up because he was under contract. They flew him to Dry Tor 
tugas, and it took a full day. He was a merchant seaman on a shrimp 
fishing boat. He sewed him up and patched him up. You folks gave 
that service; is that right? 

Dr. Scuretr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Kiigore. And no other service could probably be obtained 


WITHDRAWAL OF VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PAYMENTS 


Dr. Scurete. I should add, too, that in the consideration of the 
reduced request we made was consideration of the proposal that the 
remaining non-service-connected veteran beneficiaries be withdrawn 
from Public Health Service hospitals, thereby reducing our own in- 
come for our total hospital operation by $1.6 million, the amount that 
we would normally expect reimbursement for from Veterans’ Ad 
ministration for these cases. This was another factor in our total con 
sideration. 

I should say this about the program. Medical care has improved a 
great deal. We now find less pressure for beds in our hospitals gen- 
erally than we did in the past, because we can treat many patients as 
ae itients and do not have to give them extended periods of hospital 

zation. ‘This has created surplus beds in some of our hospitals. In 
the Cleveland hospital we have been carrying on the average about 
60 veterans for whom we have had reimbursement. In the case of 
Cleveland after the loss of those reimbursable peta we will be 

carrying an average daily load of approximately 85 patients. This, in 
our opinion, does not permit us to operate an efficient hospital except 
at an exceedingly high cost. 

This restricted budget has had additional cuts taken in the House, 
in the bill passed this afternoon. An additional million and a half 
dollars, approximately, has been taken off the sum that we asked for. 
So that in consideration of all these things we have had to look at the 
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whole program at each hospital in relationship to every other one, the 
efliciency of operation, the overal] cost of operation. 

Emotionally, every one of us who has come up and been sort of 
reared in Public Health Service would like to see all of these hospitals 
continued. Yet when we look at the economy which we are trying to 
do our share in, when we look at the balance between the hospitals, and 
try to live within the income that we will have, we can only make sub- 
stantial savings by a little further belt-tightening. 

We have been belt-tightening because of the increased cost of living 
over the period of the past sever: al years, but we can only make sub- 
stantial savings by hospital closures. I should point out here a hos 
pital closure does not mean full saving of the amount of cost of that 
operation, because we still have, as Senator Kilgore has pointed out, 
the obligation under the law to give emergency care to certain groups 
of beneficiaries, notably the merchant seamen, the Coast Guard men 
and others. 

MEDICAL SERVICE TO PRISONS 


Senator Kingorr. Do you not also furnish to the prison outfits the 
psychiatrists and other technical men for the training centers, a 
that sort of thing, out of your budget? 

Dr. SCHEELE. Yes, sir, we do prov ide a medical service to them. 

Senator Kineorr. A medical staff to them as well as psychiatrists ¢ 

Dr. ScHEELE. That is reimbursable from the Department of Justice. 
However, our hospitals do serve as a training center. By the opera 
tion of our hospitals too we have a pool which can be moved into and 
out of that program. 

Senator Krieorer. I did not know until recently that you furnished 
them a psyvec hiatrist and other officer personnel. 

Dr. ScHEELE. Yes, sir, we do. 

Senator Krieore. Or at all of the training schools and prison in 
stitutions analyzing the patients, determining what was wrong with 
them. That is reimbursable, though ? 

Dr. ScHeetr. Yes, sir, that is reimbursable. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FORT STANTON HOSPITAL 


Senator Cuavez. Doctor, let us get down to Fort Stanton. I see 
on this report that the patient load is 165 and employment is 147. 
There is an estimated obligation of $653,930. Senator Thye called at 
tention to that, irrespective of whatever action the House may have 
taken. What we would like to know is even if the Congress should 
give you that amount of money, it is your purpose to close Fort 
Stanton ? 

Dr. Scurete. No, sir, if the Congress should give us the money to 
run these hospitals, we would certainly keep them open. 

Senator Cuavez. That is why I told vou before that I know that if 
Congress does not furnish you with the money, the funds to ¢ arry 
out your duty, it would be impossible for you to do it, and you would 
have to take it off somewhere. So you can assure this committee, then, 
that if Congress in its wisdom or otherwise, gives You the budget for 
Fort Stanton, it will not be closed ? 
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Senator Kireore. In other words, the members of the merchant 
marine, when he is sick at sea, your hospitals take care of him, is that 
right? 

Dr. Scurrte. Yes, sir. We have never proposed in any of our hos 
pitals to stop contract and outpatient care for required surgery an 
emergencies and that sort of thing. However, it should be made clea: 
that I share the responsibility for the request for the smaller sum of 
money from the printed budget. We would not place the full burde: 
on the Bureau of Budget. We certainly would not close Fort Stanto: 
if we were to have the funds to operate Fort Stanton. 


HOUSE APPROPRIATION FOR HILL-BURTON CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Hiri. Today the House in what we might call a photo 
finish voted an appropriation of only $50 million for what is known 
as the Hill-Burton Hospital Construction Act. You and Dr. Cronin, 
the head of the Hospital Facilities Division, I wish you would 
vide a statement for the committee advising us of the effect of 
ducing this appropriation from the $75 million which has been the 
minimum appropriation that has been made under the act down to the 
$50 million, and also another statement with reference to the reduc- 
tions the House has made in administrative funds for the Hospital! 
‘acilities Division, United States Public Health Service. Will you 
do that ? 

Dr. Scuee.e. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hixx. I understand this subcommittee will meet again next 
week. It might be if you could get us those statements by Friday or at 


least by Mond: ay morning, we ‘would have an opportunity, if any of 
us wanted to ask any questions about those statements, to ask you to 
come up either Tuesday or Wednesday. 

Senator Dworsnak. I think the request has already been made for 
that information. 


CLINICAL CENTER PERSONNEL 


Dr. Scheele, have you testified at this hearing with regard to the 
current status of activity in the Medical Center at Bethesda ? 

Dr. Scurete. No, I have not; but Dr. Sebrell and members of his 
staff have testified. 

Senator Dworsuak. I have been busy at other subcommittees. I 
did not know whether you actually testified. How many employees 
do you have at the clinical center ? 

Dr. Scurrte. Again I would have to supply that figure for the 
record. It is probably in the neighborhood of 2,600 or 2,700. 


(Nore.—The latest employment report shows 2,293.) 


Senator Dworsuak. Are you about ready to initiate maximum 
operations of your program there ? 

Dr. Scurgeie. Yes, sir. They are looking forward to an opening in 
the first week in July. They will take their first patient a day or two 
after the 4th of Jely, because that is a holiday. This is assuming that 
the Congress will give us sufficient money to carry it at the level that is 
in the proposed budget. We would carry it out to approximately 250 
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patients by the end of June 1954, carrying an average daily patient 
load of approximately 128 each day during the year. 

Senator DworsHax. Have you not encountered difficulty in getting 
the necessary personnel with which to carry on that program ? 

Dr. Scueete. No, sir, We have had no difficulty and we contem 
plate no difficulty. 

Senator Dworsuak. Have you a full staff now or do you plan to 
enlarge it? 

Dr. Scurete. No, sir; we do not have enough. We are moving for 
ward to staffing in order to take our first patient in the time stated. 
However, in the refiguring of the budget, the redeveloping of the 
program, we froze employment in Bethesda, and went along for a 
good many weeks without moving into our plan to open on April 
So we have had a slowdown in a sense which reduced the number of 
lew employees that we had to look for. Actually, on the scientific side, 
‘he research staff is either on the ground or pretty well lined up to 
come on July 1 or June 15, and various dates along the way. The 
staff that we need, the bulk of the staff that we need at this stage, are 
cooks, waiters, elevator operators, categories of personnel such as that. 


RECRUITING OF SCIENTISTS 


Senator DworsHak. Where did you recruit your scientists / 

Dr. ScHee.r. Those scientists were recruited from among men who 
were finishing training in universities, and in some instances from the 
staffs working in other institutions, medical schools and elsewhere, 


scattered throughout the country. One here and one there. 


RESEARCH EXPANSION 


Senator DworsuHik. We hear a great deal nowadays and sometimes 
criticism about the alleged curtailment or retrenchment. in Govern- 
ment operations involving health activities, but actually your particu- 
lar Department of Public Health has been making a lot of progress, 
has been expanding your program, even in research and every other 
way. 

Dr. Scureve. Over the past several years the expansion has been 
almost. entirely in research. We have had relatively little expansion 
in other areas. In fact, our overall employment has come down two 
or three thousand in the past several years. 

Senator DworsHakx. What is that total today ? 

Dr. Scueete. Our total is somewhere around 15,000 plus. That is 
something that will come down under the budget we are defending, 
another thousand or more. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Have you made a corresponding increase in 
research activities on the part of the schools and States and in other 
wavs ¢ 

Dr. Scureie. Yes, sir; there has been expansion through research 
through the support given by the Congress through the Public Health 
Service. 

Senator DworsHak. So actually we have not had what you might 
consider a very serious retrenchment to date in the field of public 
health, that is, when you consider Korea and the need of balancing 
the budget, if that be possible, and doing first things first, recognizing 
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as we do the essential need of maintaining an aggressive policy or 
public health. that there has not been any serious inroad made in that 
couieatl so far, has there? 

Dr. Scurere. In reasearch there has not. In other parts of the 
program there has been considerable retrenchment. For examp| 
4“ years ago our budget level was in excess of $300 million. It was in 
the neighborhood of $350 million. Our budget level in the printed 
budget was roughly $270 million 


Senator DworsHax. Where is that retrenchment taking place? 








REDUCTION OF HOSPITAL 





CONSTRUCTION 





Dr. Scurete. The major retrenchment was in the field of hospita 
construction, grants in hospital construction. In the presentation of 
the budget we are defending for next year, we have suggested ar 
additional $51,200,000 reduction in our total appropriation. 

Senator Dworsuax. Undoubtedly if we can settle this Korean war, 
we can continue this expansion of hospital construction, I personally 
sense the need of it, all right, and realize that we must hope it is our 
primary concern after Korea in doing the things that have to be done 
first. So I do not think a lot of this criticism is justified. May) 
you do not share that viewpoint, but I think we have to be realistic 
We cannot be using a shotgun approach on everything. 






SERVICES 





ro 





COAST 





GUARD 


Senator Kirgore. Do you not furnish hospital services and medical 
services to the entire Coast Guard ? 

Dr. Scnreite. Yes, sir. We are the medical service to the Coa 
Guard, 

Senator Kitcore. In times of pe ace, but under a strange construc 
tion of law, when they go to the Navy, of course, the Navy takes car 
of them; is that right ¢ 

Dr. Scrrete. Only in part. The Navy takes care of them in wat 
time in those instances where they are not close to one of ow 
installations. 

Senator Kitcorr. I know, but in time of peace, even, shall we say, 

Honolulu or places of that kind, where the Navy might have hos 
pitals, they still have to be taken care of in private hospitals, and 
cannot be taken care of in naval hospitals; is that right 

Dr. Scure.e. It is sort of a middle ground. In the case of Honolulu 
we use Tripler General Hospital. That is an Army hospital, manned 
by the Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel. 

Senator Kincorr. All right, and those beds will take care of the 
officers and men of the Coast Guard. But where you do not have 
such a contract of relations, the Coast Guard has to take care of 
their personnel the best way they can. 

Dr. Scuex.e. If they are officers or enlisted men, they are entitled 
to care on a reimbursable basis—payment to hospital and physician 
on a loca) level. 
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MOSQUITO AND FLY ELIMINATION EXPERIMENTS 


Senator Kincore. One thing I was very much interested in, because 
I think you had a rather successful experiment in West Virginia, is 
a question of eliminating things like flies. What did you call that 
program, Doctor? I forget what it was. 

Dr. Scurevr. I think we were interested in mosquitos. The flies 
were more of a sideline. 

Senator Kirgorr. You might be interested to know that in Charles 
ton, where you got complete cooperation from the county, city, and 
State, you practically eliminated flies at the State capital, and also 
mosquitoes from that area. Well, you had one man in there, I believe. 
I believe I called you up about keeping him there because he was 
able to get the county, the city, and State people to work together. 
We do not even see any flies down there. So your experimental 
program worked out. 

Dr. Scuretr. Yes, sir. I am afraid, though, that unless that 
treatment is continued, the flies will come back. 

Senator Kincore. Lam afraid they will, too. 

Senator Dworsnax. Thank you, Doctor, for testifying. 

We will recess until Tuesday, June 2. 

Dr. ScHEELE. With your permis s10n, could I make one statement 
which I think will expand what I have said to Senator Chavez’ 
questions? 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FORT STANTON HOSPITAL 


In the case of Fort Stanton, in the case of the beneficiaries of the 
Public Health Service, with tuberculosis. whom we have cared for 
at Fort Stanton, I think it would be fine if the record could show for 
the seamen and others there as patients, we do not intend to turn 
them loose on the communities and not look after them if Fort Stan 
ton is closed. We do have beds, we do have spare beds in other 
hospitals, and we would propose to take all of those that we can move 
into those other hospitals, so they can be looked after. 

Senator Cuavez. In the case of an emergency ; yes. 

Dr. Screete. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. But as far as Fort Stanton is concerned, now, T 
feel that while it is proper for you to cut down expenses, very laudable 
to try to do it wherever you can, I think Fort Stanton 1s entire] 
different from any other hospital. I think the welfare and the mental 
attitude of the patients is just as important as keeping him off the 
public. They have a lot of space to spread there, you know. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dworsnax. Thank you. 

(The following additional statement was submitted for the record :) 
ADDITIONAL STATEMENT To BE INCLUDED IN CONNECTION WITH STATEMENT OF Dr 

LEONARD A, SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL, Pustic Heavru Service, Berore THI 

SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, IN RESPONSE TO INQUIRY BY SENATOR 


CHAVEZ WITH RESPECT TO THE PUBLIC HeattH Service Hosptrat at Fort 

STANTON, N, MEX. 

The financial situation with respect to the Public Health Service hospital 
system is rather involved, because the hospitals are financed with money received 
from two sources—direct appropriations and reimbursements. To operate all 
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the present hospitals, outpatient offi-es, and discharge the other obligatio: 
financed under the appropriation tithe “Hospitals and medical care” wou 
required approximately $40 million. The original budget was established 
approximately $40 million, with $35 million to be derived from appropriati« 
and $5 million from reimbursements 

The revised budget was established at approximately $387 million, with $33 
tnillion requested in appropriations, and $34 million contemplated in rein 
bursements; the total of $37 million being approximately $3 million less t) 
the original budget of $40 million. 

Reference to the hearings before the House Subcommittee on Approp: 
tions, part 2, pares 1309 to 1312, inclusive, will show that the revised budget 
S334, million in appropriations, plus $38% million in reimbursements, would 
make it necessary to close 2, and possibly 8, hospitals, and that Fort Stant 
would be 1 of the hospitals which would be in jeopardy 


(Thereupon, at 4:30 p. in., Tuesday, May 26, 1953, a recess was tak 


until Tuesday, June 2, 195: 


), at LO a.m.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, Hon. Edward 
Phye (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Hill, and Kilgore. 


HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Pusnuic Heauru Servic 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN CRONIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
JACK MASUR, ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF MEDICAL SERVICES; AND CHAS. HILSENROTH, EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT 


HOUSE ACTION 


Senator Tiyr. Senator Hill, you have Dr. John Cronin here as 
Director of the Hospital Construction Program of the Public Health 
Service. We will be most happy to hear Dr. Cronin at this time. 

Senator Hint. Dr. Masur is with Dr. Cronin. Since you testified 
before this subcommittee last the House has passed the bill and re 
duced the funds for the survey and construction of hospitals down 
to $50 million. 

I thought you might tell us what would be the effect if the appro 
priation were only $50 million for the coming fiscal year, what effect 
will it have on the program and on the program in the several States. 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


Dr. Cronin. Mr. Chairman and Senator Hill, what you have stated 
is correct and I appreciate the opportunity to explain the situation. 
Our formal request to the Congress was $75 million for the grant for 
hospital construction which is the national hospital survey and con 
struction program known as Hill-Burton program. The revised esti 
mate to the subcommittee was $60 million. 

When the House reported out, in committee, and later approved 
by the House action, it was cut to $50 million. 

The printed budget for fiscal year 1954 includes a request for $75 
million which represents the total to be allocated to the States and 
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Territories to defray part of the costs of construction of hospitals, 
public health centers, and related facilities. The House action re- 
duces this amount to $50 million. 


ALLOCATION TO STATES 


Federal funds appropriated under the Hospital Survey and Con 
struction Act are allocated to the States on a statutory mathematical 
formula (Public Law 725, 79th Cong., as amended by Public Law 
380, 8ist Cong.). 

Any reduction in funds affects all States. These funds, when ap 
propriated, are allocated to the States at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, July 1. 

Senator Ture. That would be in accordance with the filing of the 
applications by States? In other words, if in the event an applica 
tion were to be filed as of today you would take the applications that 
were then pending and act on them before you would act on any 
new applications? That is the procedure? 

Dr. Crontn. The State agency controls that whole situation. They 
take the applications as they come in and as the sponsors are ready 
to go ahead and they indicate to those sponsors that the money whicl 
they y have is sufficient to give to that particular project a promise that 
the Federal Government upon « ‘ompletion of this application will ear 
mark and set aside in the Treasury of the United States a certai 
umount of money for that project. 

On the Ist of July each year the State moves into an operationa! 
aetivity which is defined under their State plan and its provisions 
which are approved by the Surgeon General for that particular yeai 

If a community wants money they have to meet the requirements 
of that State plan and then the State allocates the money to them 

usually within the first month or so of the beginning of the fiscal yea 
so that they try to catch up all the applications they have and co 
them with the money they have. 

Senator Hrun. What is the determination as to which project shall 
come first within a State or second—that is in the hands of their State 
agency ¢ 

Dr. Cronin. Yes. 

Senator Hiti. Under the law the administration and those deter 
minations and allocations of funds are in the hands of the States; i 
that right ? 

Dr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Thank you. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE RECOMMENDATION 


Senator Trysr. It is, however, an administrative practice after the 
first application is already acted on if they have merits and if they 
in prove them, they will have the funds allocated to that particular 
project and therefore if this House recommendation stands, it will 
st be a question that they will not be able to reach as many projects 
as if either the 60 million or the first original budget recommend: ition 
of 75 million—the entire program will be curtailed on the basis that— 
in this manner, that the first applicants will be acted upon if the 
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projects can be approved and then the next applicant would have to 
ait another year’s appropriation before the funds would be made 
available and there is a slowup of the entire program. 

Dr. Cronin. That is essentially true. 

Senator Tryr. And therefore you feel that according to the best 
judgment of your Department’s recommendation to the Budget Bu 
reau originally was that 75 million would be needed to make available 
the funds to cover approved projects ? 

Dr. Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And the entire hospital construction would be 
slowed up in the event the House recommendation was enacted ? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. I would like to add, the approval 
of these projects has to be to the areas _ have the greatest need 
for the hospitals. It is not a question of chronological application. 
It is a question of which area in the prior ity picture under the State 
plan is entitled to the money on the basis of the priority set up 
predicated on what is the greatest percentage of beds needed. 

In line with that, we have on the basis of $50 million, 14 States in 
serious difficulty because they have indicated a provisional promise 
to these project spons sors that they have saabenad the initial stages 
of the project for Federal money, that they will give them Federal 
money provided Congress allocates additional money. 


CURRENT CONSTRUCTION 


As a result about 54 hospitals in 14 States have already gone under 
construction and are currently being built— 

Senator Tryr. That is what I was endeavoring to get the infor- 
mation on. 

In other words, they would not have funds allocated to them under 
this authority or under this law because you would have more such 
units now in the process of being constructed available to allocate? 

Dr. Crontn. That is correct. 

Senator ThHyr. Some communities would either have to bring to 
a halt their construction program or they would have to go out and 
raise additional funds in their own community to cover the costs that 
they had anticipated the Federal funds would cover. 

Dr. CRONIN. That is essentially correct. We have a list of those 
14 States and communities involved and the names of the hospitals. 

Senator Tuyr. Your entire statement will be printed in the record 
unless you desire to read your statement. If you wish to refer to the 
14 States and get that on the record, the balance of your statement 
will be printed in the commitee report unless you wish to read it, 
whichever you desire. 

Dr. Cronin. Thank you. I will go ahead. 

Senator Tuyr. Very well. Proceed. 

Dr. Cronin. The States, in turn, program out or promise specific 
amounts to local project sponsors on the basis of priorities which 
take into consideration relative hospital-bed need. 
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deficiency of this Nation’s hospital bed need 
ap proximately 733.000 to 850.000 beds in the 4 basic categories 
general, ment: al, tube reulosis, and chronic. One fourth ot the be 
deficiency is in the area of general beds. Two-thirds of the Nation 
hospital-bed deficiency is made up of mental-disease and chror 
disease beds and incre easing attention must be directed to the eo 
struction of the types of b. pitals. Similarly, with an increasing 
emphasis upon larger hospitals and teaching n iedical centers, integra 
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These joint Federal, State, and local- community endeavors are try 


ing to cope with the bed needs | 
and the obsolescence of 
accumulated deficit would be adhe, with an 


Increase 


50 million. 


It is essential to point out that the argument of the supply of Hill 
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we are going to be faced all too soon with tse impact of that fact 
of obsolescence. 


(c) 






There is a 


backlog of 


BACKLOG 





OF STATE 


' 


actual projects 


PROJECTS 





report d by 


grea 


There is the above-cited unmet hospital bed need in the Natio 
3,000 to 850,000 hospital beds depend 
Federal hospitals 


a con 

0 beds which are tho 
Administratio 
which do serve thi 
850.000 cives Ws t| 


A considerable percentage of our present hospital beds are old, 
| functional modernization 


which could utilize almost immediately 110 million Federal fi 
for fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 

We have a table on that backlog which shows the amount of spli 
projects which are currently on file and rr itly under constructio 
in the States That t: able show s the ae ation for each State. 

That adds un to a total of $153 million of which 47,638,000 is 
split projects plus $105,364,000 which the States have as applicatio 
on their desks, at the present time. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, those are ré ady to go if the fund 

available. 

Dr. Crontn. 47,638,000 worth of these are actually underway and 
105,364,000 are ready to go if the money is forthcoming. 

They have the ir money and are ready to go. That is only thé 


Federal share, I should say. 


That is not total construction cost. 


t 
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GOVERNMENT SHARE OF COST 


That is Federal share. The Federal share is ranging from 33! 
to 6644 percent of the cost of the project. 

(2d) General hospital beds are still needed in many areas of the 
country for which there is no hope without F hedee al or other assistance. 

(e) Only a small portion of Federal assistance has gone toward 
meeting the vast unmet hospital- — needs in the mental and chronic 
disease categories; there seems te : little possibility of meeting such 
needs without a F ‘oderal Saceeiiale 

It should be pointed out that in view of the limited Federal funds 
that have been made available during the past few fiscal years, very 
little has been possible toward alleviating the needs for other than gen 
eral hospital beds. 

Thirty three of the States have adopted the technique of phasi oO 
out the construction of hospitals over several] years so that essential 
larger projects may be constructed, such as mental, tuberculosis, 
chronic, and teac hing hospitals. 

It is perti nent to point out the hospital programing, planning, de 
slo), and eq lip ping wl eh culminate 1 the constructiol of 
pital building extends over several months and into succeedin 

In order that these phases may progress, the Stat 
It is evident, therefore, that a cutback d rupts the 


progres ss of the » program. 

Senator Hi. The t h is, the wise and |! esslike wa 
these hospital] is you can’t buil th 3 large he spitals in l ve 

Dr. Cronin. It takes 2 or more veat build a university 
school hospital and that construction : vity 1s phased out over 
time. 

Such a cutback might W el] result mn wore CO} page an id breac] 
construction contracts. Eve 1 tho ugh the pre jects n Ly be » pl 1a 


} d over 
a number of fiscal years, generally the contract between the spons 
and contractors is for the total facility. It will be noted from 


attached exhibit I, that the eutback from $75 million to $50 m 


will result in 14 States receiving less for fiscal year 1954 than has 
previously earmarked for specific project sponsors. 


‘UNDS FOR PARTIALLY COMPLI 


Senator Hiiu. What you mean 
are projects now under construction for which 
cient funds if this cutback to $i 50 million is made: i 
Dr. Crontn. That is correct. sir: and mat 


act tually under constru on. some are al tre ¥( 
projects, or phased-out projects, had to be done that way beca 
States did not have sufficient money in the beginning to allocat 
those projects; and the States anticipated money i future 

and made part of the contract provisional that the Congress pass the 
money. They allocated the money to £O0 ahead A State with $400, 
000, for instance, would have a great deal of difficulty building a 
versity medical-school hospital costing $6 million without pl 


over a number of years. 
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They would not let individual contracts to build $ 
year. 

Senator Hitt. You mean they make the contract for the whole build 
ing ¢ 

Dr. Crontn. Yes. In addition, it will be noted from the attached 
exhibit I, that over $31 million has been tentatively approved through 
out the States for projects split into fiscal year 1954. Very few new 
projects could be approved next year with a $50 million appropriation 


$400,000 worth ea 



















AVERAGE BED COSTS 





The beds costs are $16,000 a bed on a national average. You would 
have approximately $19 million to build new beds in the country. 
That would not build very many, in fact many States could not under 
take any new projects. It should be pointed out further what may be 
accomplished with an appropriation of $50 million in fiseal year 1954. 
The amount would be matched by State and local money for a total 
program of approximately $100 million. At an average cost figured at 
$16,000 each, approximately 6,250 hospital beds would be provided 
plus a few public-health centers and related health facilities. These 
facilities, together with hospital construction outside the hospital 
survey and construction program, are not keeping up with bed needs 
resulting from increased population and obsolescence or wearing out 
of hospitals. The annual increase in population of over 2 million per 







year requires 24,000 beds. In addition, each year 6,000 hospital bed 
become obsolete and need replacement. To cope, therefore, with only 
the factors of population increase and obsolescence there is a need for 
30,000 beds annually. The $50 million appropriation falls far short 
therefore of even meeting the needs occasioned by population and ob 
solescence needs. 


(The balance of Dr. Cronin’s statement and exhibit No. 


In recent years hospital construction under the hospital survey and construc 
tion program has amounted to about one-third of total hospital construction 
exclusive of purely Federal construction, Total construction has been at 
Which has barely kept up with the increase in population. If the hospital sur 
vey and construction program is reduced to $50 million it will mean that the 
already tremendous deficit of 850,000 hospital beds will be increased by about 
3.750 beds next year. Thus, no inroad can be made into the accumulated bed 
deticiency. This is a situation which may affect our Nation’s security adversely 
During the course of the investigation of the program by the House Appropt 
ations Committee, hospital occupancy rate figures were furnished. Most of 
these were for hospitals that had been in operation for less than a 2 













follow :) 







a level 









year period 
and, in fact, many of these for only a 1-year period. Almost universally a ne 
hospital in a community, particularly if the community never before had a 
hospital, finds its occupancy to be at a low level during the first few years. The 
House committee report completely overlooks these basic principles of hospital 
operation. 

The argument with respect to a few hospitals being closed should be consid 
ered in relation to the 1,168 hospitals that are in operation. Actually, three 
small hospitals are affected out of all these projects. Two of these projects have 
been closed, and in a third the hospital portion has not been opened. It is ex 
pected that 2 of the 3 communities will be able to open these facilities shortly. 
In the third project the necessary steps in accordance with the provisions of 
section 625 (e) of the law have already been taken to secure a repayment of 
Federal funds, amounting to $17,470 put in this project for equipment only. 
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A major criticism in the report of the House Appropriations Committee is 
the alleged misuse of funds and the construction of projects which do not add 
ospital beds. The House hearings clearly indicate that all allegations of mis 
use of funds were adequately refuted. It must be pointed out, moreover, that 
t was never the intention of the law to confine itself sol to projects whic! 
added hospital beds. The purpose of the |! 
ultimately necessary for furnishing hospital services. Hospital beds are onl 
one of many items needed for patient care Thus the law itself defines “hos 
pital” to include: “* * * public health centers and general, tuberculosis, met 
tal, chronie disease, and other types of hospitals and related facilities, such as 
aboratories, out-patient departments, nurses’ home and training facilities, and 
central service facilities operated in connection with hospitals; but does not 
include any hospital furnishing primarily domiciliary care.” 

The statement in the House report that Federal funds have not been us 
provide facilities in areas with the greatest need overlooks the fact that 
completely new general hospital projects constructed with the aid of Federal 
funds, 480 are located in areas which had no hospital facilities prior to Hill 
Burton: 151 are located in areas which had facilities which were inadequate or 
unacceptable because they constituted fire and health hazards or were obsolescent 
\ll hospitals constructed in areas with no previous hospital facilities have pro 
vided 20,000 heds since 1946, reducing the number needed from 34.000 to 14,000 
of which federally aided hospitals constitute the greater majority It is true 


aw is to assist in providing facilities 


that there are areas of the country still without beds—4 million people are in 
volved—and that in 10 States at least one-quarter of a million people have no 
hospital facilities in their communities. These areas, for the most part, are 
financially distressed and have thus far been unable to raise the necessary spon 
sor’s share of the cost of construction 

A major point in support of the drastic action proposed by the House action is 
the fact that $172 million was unexpended. This ignores completely the fact that 
Federal funds are only paid out for work in place, services rendered, and equip 
ment purchased. It ignores the vital fact that 111 million of these funds were on 
that date earmarked for projects under construction As a matter of fact, less 
than $46 million of previously appropriated funds were unobligated as of April 
BO, 1953 In fact all of these funds had been previously allotted to the State 
and were made available by the Congress for a 2-year period, which is the neces 
sary period of time for a project sponsor to raise funds, acquire site, and pre 
pare detailed architectural drawings and specifications. Over $29 million of 
the $46 million balance had, on that date, been allocated to projeet sponsors 
against which they were proceeding with fund raising, site acquisition, ete In 
fact. as of April 30, 1953, out of $82,500,000 appropriated for fiscal vear 1952 
$80,531,000 was allocated to project sponsors with 2 months of availability still 
remaining, and out of the $75 million appropriated for fiseal vear 1953, $59,976,000 
had heen allocated to project sponsors with 14 months of availability remaining 
Thus, as of April 30, 1952, less than $17 million could be considered in any sense 
as a true free balance. Furthermore, it is not known how much of this sum the 
States have promised to project sponsors which have not been formalized by the 
approval of their applications 

The role of the vast majority of the projects built under the hospital survey 
and construction program, being located in communities of less than 5,000 nopu 
lation, in times of catastrophe in the urban areas cannot be over'ooked. These 
small hospitals removed from potential target areas may serve readily as evacua 
tion destinations for the urban areas and as such will be greatly needed 

In conelusion, the program is serving the Nation as a cooperative Federal 
State, and local endeavor and warrants every consideration so that our overall 
national hospita' system may be better able to meet the needs of our people in 
peace as well as in any form of disaster. 
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ExuiBit 1.—Allocations prescribed by Public Law 


79th Cong., as amend 


based on various allocations under appropriation, ‘Grants for hospital constr 


tion, Public Health Service’’ 


State allocation on at 


$75,000,000 $60,000,000 


1, $22, 67 
2, 455, 797 
509, 611 
nectict 542. 32 $31. 880 


Delaware 200, 000 200 


District of Columbia : 200, OOO 200, 


Florida , , 01 , 003, LOL 24 
Georgia +4 

Idaho 

Lilinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kans 

Kentucky 

Louisia 

M 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan Bb 4s O70 
Minnesot , 517, 610 
M ississipp 15 
Missouri ) 103 
Montana os A) 
Nebraska /24, SYS 
Nevada 000 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Caroli 

North Dakota_... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Per ly 

Rhode I 


SouLn ¢ 





OOO 


000 
)}, OOO 


iS 


Exursit II.—States affected by a reduction from $75,000,000 to 
Hill-Burton appropriation for fiscal year 1954 


Arkansas: 
1054 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects__-- 


Difference__- “ . 
Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Little Rock: University of Arkansas Medical Center_ 
Little Rock: St. Vincent Infirmary eM anaes 
Fort Smith: St. Edwards Mercy ‘ nies 


$50,000,000 in 


$1, 095, 883 
.. 1,646, 136 


599, 000 
997, 136 


50, OOO 
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Exuisit II.—States affected by a reduction from $75,000,000 to $50,000,000 in 
Hill-Burton appropriation for fiscal year 1954—Continued 
Florida : 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000 i $1, 245, 371 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects ads 
Difference i ee ii = 167, 311 
Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Sanford: Fish Memorial_- ait! . hats is 160. 000 
Plant City: South Florida Baptist ibis 50, 000 
Sarasota: Sarasota clini tical eusda 230, 000 
Oeala: Munroe Memorial___-_-_-—~ oe 150, 000 
Madison: Madison County... ~-_~_- any. ihn 15, 000 
Fort Myers: Lee Memorial 140, 000 
Fort Lauderdale: Broward___- ae 000 
Jacksonville: 
St. Vincents 2» 500 
St. Lukes_- eB / : 33, 750 
Hope Haven ae nana 37, 500 
Fernandina Beach: Nassau General 35, 000 
Jacksonville: District Laboratory and Public Health Center 78, 932 


Georgia: 

1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000 : . 945 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects aa ase 923 
Difference : ‘ : ; 978 

Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Covington: Newton County Je 816 
Ellijay: Watkins Memorial ee 52, 967 
Marietta: Kennestone : 500 
Brunswick: Glynn County Health Center a 26, 167 
Statesboro: Bulloch County ' ; i 000 
Bremen: Bremen ee 53, 000 
Columbus : Muscogee County Health Center ' S92 
Macon: Macon Cit ; ti : 170 
Savannah: Memorial Hospital . eaters 830 
Oglethorpe: Macon County Health Center , 581 


Indiana: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 
Difference 

Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Terre Haute: The Union Hospital 
Fort Wayne: Methodist Hospital 
Elkhart: Elkhart General 
Goshen: Goshen Hospital 
Terre Haute: St. Anthonys 
Evansville: St. Marys 


Kentucky: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 
Difference 

Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Lexington: Good Samaritan 
Ashland: Kings Daughters 
Danville: Ephraim McDowell 
Georgetown: John Graves Ford 
Rellefonte: BRellefonte 
Fort Thomas: Campbell County General 
Elizabethtown: Hardin County 
Paducah: Riverside Hospital 
Shelbyville: Shelby County 
Louisville: Jewish Hospital 
Bowling Green: Bowling Green-Warren 
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Exursir II States affected by a reduction from $75,000,000 to $50,000,000 
Hill-Burton appropriation for fiscal year 1954—Continued 
! / 


Mississippi : 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000___ tet _ $1, 426, 0 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 1, 461, 067 


Difference 
Projects and 1954 Federal share: 

Jackson: University Teaching Hospital . 390, OOK 
Newton: Newton County 
Vicksburg : 

Mercy Hospital-Street Memorial____- 349, | 

Lutheran Hospital - 7 te odd, 
Gulfport: Memorial Hospital : 


New Jersey: 


1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 


Differencea________ j be 556, 27 
Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Mt. Holly: Burlington County- 
Cedar Grove: Overbrook______-__-_- a ; i 
Plainfield: Muhlenburg i 193. 
Paterson: St. Josephs bos laticttel , 
Hackensack: Hackensack Hospital 250, 
Trenton: St. Francis Hospital re Y ‘ : 511 
Summit: Overlook sa sahil este hepa 
Ancora: Fourth State Mental__- aid ¥ / 165, 


23, BOK 


40, OOO 


BS, 131 


285, 


New Mexico: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000 301, 


1954 funds earmarked for split projects os 845, 5 


Difference c a+ 
Project and 1954 Federal share: Sante Fe: St. Vincent Hospital 


New York: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50,000,000 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 


Diiference 
Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Rochester: Rochester General silaeiiend 3o 
Utica: Faxton__- weak és 33, 000 
Mineola: Nassau os . 3», O00 
Utica: 
St. Lukes—Memorial Hospital Center : : ‘ 230, 000 
St. Elizabeth . 30, OO 
New York: 
St. Vincents 
Booth Memorial . — eeen 
Manhasset : North Shore Hospital : 5 , 500 
Rockville Center: Merey Hospital 5d50 
Kingston: Kingston ‘ O00 
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Exnipit I1.—States affected by a reduction from $75,000,000'to $50,000,000 in 
Hill-Burton appropriation for fiscal year 1954—Continued 
Ohio: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50 million _. $1, 910, 624 
1954 fund earmarked for split projects _. 2, 604, 228 


Difference : a. 693, 
Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Barberton: Barberton Citizens 129, 781 
Akron, Peoples__ : - $79, 339 
Warren: Trumbull Memorial ‘ 250, 000 
Youngstown: St. Elizabeth 192. OOO 
Bay Village: Bay View 20, 


604 


357 


East Liverpool: East Liverpool City 199, 278 
Cleveland : Fairview Park 250, 000 
Marion: Marion 100, 000 
Youngstown: Youngstown 939 677 


Warren: St. Josephs Riverside 100, 000 
Cuyahoga Falls: Green Cross General ; 50, 796 


Rhode Island: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50 million 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 


Difference 
Projects and 1954 Federal share: 
Pawtucket: The Memorial__ 5. 000 
Cranston : Osteopathic General 
Providence : 
Miriam 26, 601 
Roger Williams General “ - 33, 175 


, 629 


, 000 


South Carolina: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50 million 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 


Difference 
Project and 1954 Federal Share: Charleston: Medical College 
of State of South Carolina 


Utah: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50 million 
1954 funds earmarked for split projects 381, 000 
Difference bie ; : s 230 
Project and 1954 Federal share: Provo: Utah State Hospital 381, 000 


Virginia: 
1954 allotment to the State on basis of $50 million , 464, 322 


Ose 


1954 funds earmarked for split projects iis hy SF, SSS 


Difference 262, 966 
Project and 1954 Federal share: 
Roanoke: Memorial and crippled children 227, 288 
Lynchburg: Lynchburg___--- j i 750, 000 
Richmond: Richmond Memorial = - 750. 000 


Senator Hiri. Doctor, in your statement you spoke of the two 
hospitals out of the 1,168 hospitals that were closed. Would you 
extend your remarks in the record to explain W hy those two hospitals 
were closed ? 

Dr. Crontn. We will do that. 

Senator Hux. Yes. Thank you. 
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Senator Taye. Thank you, Doctor. 
(The information referred to follows:) 







Project 1 in North Carolina is a 20-bed hospital which the North Carolina 
State agency has advised us should open in a reasonably short time. 

Project 2 is in Tennessee and is an 11-bed segment of a hospital and public 
health-center building. The State agency in Tennessee also advised us tha 
this project will soon open as the acquisition of a physician for that community 
is reaching culmination. Their physician has died and a replacement 
sought. 

Only 31 beds have not been opened out of 45,000 completed beds in 1,168 projects 
This is seven-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Project 3 is an equipment-only project in Nebraska In this instance the 
lederal Government is recovering their $17,470 allotment. This hospital was 
constructed without Federal funds when the sponsors requested Federal financial 
assistance to permit them to purchase equipment so they could open the hospital 
It then at a later date closed and the Federal funds are being recovered, 


Senator Hitz. I have another question, Mr. Chairman. There was 
quite a cut in your administrative funds; was there not ? 







is beil 














REDUCTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 

















Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Hii. Will you brie fly sum that up? 

Dr. Cronin. We have reference to the salaries and expenses which 
is our lifeline in carrying out this program. 

The printed budget for fiscal year 1954 includes a request for 
$1,200,000 for personal services and other objects required in the 
execution of the hospital survey and construction program. The re- 
vised budget estimate provides $1,125,000 for this item. The action 
by the House Appropriations Committee and the House proposes that 
this amount be reduced to $750,000. 

That is the action the House took. 

Senator Tuyre. How much money did you have for 1953? 

Dr. Cronty. $1,200,000. . : 
This is a reduction of $450,000 from that. 























HOSPITAL SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION ACT REQUIREMENTS 











The Hospital Survey and Construction Act, as amended, requires 
Federal] assistance in implementing the State plans and construction 
programs. This means making available to the States and, through 
them to communities, special consultative services on planning, pro- 
graming and design of hospitals, including administrative, functional, 
architectural, and legal aspects of the program. These administrative, 
functional, architectural, and legal aspects of the program range from 
developing resources and guide materials for overall State and com- 
munity hospital programs as well as criteria for evaluating community 
resources, needs, and hospital services to be rendered, to the planning 
and design of facilities from architectural, functional, and clinical 
standpoints. 

That is all required in the law. 

The objective is to insure maximum efficiency in the expenditure of 
funds for the design and construction of facilities so as to provide 
quality medical care consistent with economical maintenance and 
operation. 
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PERSON NEL REDUCTION 


The 1953 appropriation and the original estimate in the printed 
budget provided for 185 positions. The revised budget estimate pro- 
vided for 176 positions. The proposed action by the House committee 
would provide for only $750,000 and 117 positions. This is almost a 
37.5-percent reduction and would require a reduction of 68 positions 
below the 1953 level, from 185 to 117 positions. In terms of the revised 
budget estimate, it would mean a reduction of 59 positions from 176 
to 117. 

Senator Tuyr. If the $50 million were appropriated in accordance 
with the House recommendation, then there would not be the need of 
the personnel to administer that there would be if in the event the 
$1,125,000 were appropriated, isn’t that true 

Dr. Cronin. No, sir. In answer to your question—— 

Senator Tuyr. How do you answer that, Doctor, because if you get a 
less sum of money you are certainly going to have fewer projects to 
give consideration to? 

Dr. Crontn. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. How did the House figure your administrative al- 
lowance and how did they arrive at the $750,000? 

Dr. Crontn. Mr. Chairman, I would not— 

Senator Ture. If they reduced the total sum of money they antici- 
pated, there would be a reduction in the total number of units ap- 
proved and you would have a less number to approve and less num- 
ber of individuals to administer it, isn’t that true / 

Dr. Crontn. That is not true. We should first bear in mind—I 
would not get at how the House arrived at the $750,000. They arrived 
at it, and I do not basically agree with it, but they arrived at it. 

No. 2, I do not think—and I have had this explained a number of 
times before the Appropriations Committee and the Budget Bureau 
that we can relate in this program the number of projects to the 
workload of my staff because a project can be a $60,000 public-health 
center with about four rooms. Another project would be a $7,500,000 
university medical-school hospital and the amount of work in terms 
of my staff which would be needed to assist in the construction and 
to advise the State, at their request and that of the sponsors, con- 
cerning the intricate operations of all the complicated facilities that 
go into a large university medical-school hospital costing that $714 
million. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE REQUESTED BY UNIVERISTY OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Tarr. Would you need to go out to the University of Min- 
nesota and give the technical staff of the Unive rsity of Minnesota that 
technical assistance ? 

Dr. Cronty. The University of Minnesota has requested that 
technical assistance. 

HOUSE LANGUAGE 


Senator Ture. Some of the language in the House report on page 
.- 


ae 


The bill includes $750,000, a reduction of $450,000 below the request and the 
appropriations for 1953. These funds are used in large part for technical assist 
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ance to States. Since the States have their own technicians and the local spor 
sors have their own architects, the committee doubts the need for this amount 
of additional technical help. 

That is the House language. I am trying to get some facts into this 
record and into the hearings on the Senate side that will give us a 
complete explanation as to why you need this administrative fund if, 
in the event the House figures stand, even if the figures were increased, 
why the question is why the need for the administrative expense / 
That is the question that we want to have clearly ex xplained because 
we are going to have to defend this not only in committee but we are 
going to have to defend it on the floor and we are going to have to de 
fend it in conference if we raise the House figures, and we expect to 
raise the House figures; and, therefore, the record has to be complete. 

Senator Hiri. We have to be armed ¢ 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Dr. Crontn. I would like to warn you. The House argument that 
the project sponsors have their own architects and only a minimum 
Federal staff is needed overlooks the fact that the project architects 
are engaged in actual design, construction, and preparation of detailed 
drawings and specifications which the Federal staff does not do 
Those projects have to be reviewed by an architect to determine 
whether or not those projects meet the minimum standards set forth in 
the Federal regulations for that project. 

Our architects and engineers have to review the project sponsors’ 
architects’ designs and check them to see that they coincide with the 
minimum standards required by the law. 


SHORTAGE OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


The House report neglects to report that a considerable percentage 
of State employees in the program, 50 percent or more, are engaged 
in administrating a State licensing program. In addition to that, 
the skills found in the State agencies are not duplicated at the Federal 
level. Very few States have even one architect and only a few have 
mechanical engineers. We have only 6 mechanical engineers, 1 in 
each region, and some are doubling up. 

Senator Tuy. The States have mechanical engineers, but do you 
mean they are not qualified on technical hospital-equipment installa 
tion ¢ 

Dr. Cronin. Very few States have mechanical engineers and very 
few of them are qualified in the hospital construction area. They 
know how and understand the building of schools and State office 
buildings but a hospital is one of the most complicated buildings and 
the mechanical engineering aspect of a hospital is a very important 
aspect. Such things as the refiltering of air that goes in and out 
of the operating room, you can’t take the air out of a tuberculosis ward 
or infectious disease ward and shove it through the operating room 
without having it filtered. 

They have to design their mechanical— 

Senator Tarr. Doesn’t the manufacturer that sells that equipment 
have the engineers / 

Dr. Cronin. They sell the equipment but somebody has to check 
that. 
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Senator Ture. They also service the installation, do they not’ The 
manufacturer makes certain that the equipment is properly installed 
in order to give proper function once it is installed. I am Just trying 
here to make certain this record is crystal clear on the question of 
whether we are duplicating a technical service. That is the main 
question. 

Senator Kireore. Could I ask a question or two / 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 


SHORTAGE OF HLOSPITAL ARCHITECTS 


Senator Kirgore. Isn't it a fact that in the architect’s profession 
the hospital architects are scarce, also ¢ 

Dr. Crontn. They are very scarce. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, it is a specialty field? 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Kirgore. In which just a few firms participate, isn’t that 
right ? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Kitcorr. Well, is it also necessary to check—even say the 
furnisher of the equipment has a good mechanical engineering staff 
isn’t it necessary to check to m: ake sure you are getting what you pay 
for? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Kircorr. That must be checked by the purchaser rather 
than by the seller 

Dr. Crontn. That is correct. 

Senator Kircore. If we want to get our dollar’s worth out of the 
equipment. 

Dr. Crontn. The Federal Government has the responsibility when 
they put money in this to insure the citizens they are getting value 
for what they are putting into it. That is the responsibility of our 
Federal mechanical engineers and architects. 


DEFECTIVE HUMIDIFTER 


Obviously with 6 mechanical engineers and 1,168 projects fin 
ished and 750 under construction they can’t do a very detailed check 
but they can check those projects to determine whether or not 
the mechanical engineering aspects of what a manufacturer says his 
product will do are so. I can cite an example of a humidifier on the 
market today, I won’t name the concern, I have three reports on my 
desk that came in yesterday, that the humidifier is creating a mist in 
the operating rooms. The surgeons have refused to operate as long 
as that humidifier is on. Iam sure their mechanical engineers have 
accepted it. When you throw a mist into an operating room with 
the person’s abdomen exposed, you are running a chance of infection 
on that patient. That type of thing is what our mechanical engineers 
are doing. 

They are checking the equipment to determine whether or not it 
is meeting Federal standards of life safety. Our mechanical engi 
neers have only one concern, it is part of a total medical care program 
and not a construction program. If it was strictly a construction 
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program I should not be a physician running this program, L shoul 
be an engineer, but [ am a physician, I have engineering background 
but our goal is service to the patient and saving his life. 

We are not putting up the buildings as monuments to the architects 
We are interested in fiving service to people who are sick and that 
has to be lifesaving service, They cannot be defective from the as 
pect of humidifiers. What is the porpes 0 of operating on the patient ( 

Senator Kincorr. The patie nt is he Iple ss and if the conditions 
not perfect you are running a risk / 

Dr. Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Kincorr. This program is underway to cet better hospit il 
ization in the needed areas, th 

Dr. Crontn. Yes. 

The States have fire ordinances and so do the communities but just 
because they have them does not assure that this building with Federal] 
money going into it should not be checked. It is a lost sheep that you 
hunt for, the fellow that does everything all right, we do not worry 
ubout him, it is the fellow that breaks down. Our staff at headquarter 
and in the field is an essential one for furnishing leadership and guid 
ance in the design and construction of hospitals and seeing to it that 
the minimum standards and requirements as set forth in the law and 
regulations are met. 


at is the whole purpose of the program ¢ 


1930 HOSPITAL SURVEY 


I might point out my chief architect and angles who is chief of 
all techinical operations, is Mr. Marshall Shaffer. Back in 1930 whe 
Assistant Surgeon General Joseph Mountin was worried about the 
hospital situation in this country, he had the foresight to acquire Mr. 
Shaffer and a group of architects and said “You fellows study hos 
pitals.” In the anciiteotune) schools, for a period of 20 years 
(1925-45) there had been very little instruction regarding arc hitecture 
of hospitals in this country. During the depression years from 1929 to 
1939 nobody had the money to build hospitals and we did not build 
them. From 1939 to 1947 the materials such as copper, steel, and 
aluminum went into armament and not hospitals. 

We had a 20-year latent period of building hospitals and that is 
why we have this 850,000 bed deficit. 

Senator Kircorr. Actually as a matter of fact in some needy areas 
didn’t they take over abandoned hotels and business buildings and 
attempt to convert them into hospitals because of the shortage of 
materials ? 

Dr. Cronty. That’s right, and those projects under the orderly 
planning in the Hill-Burton program are gradually being replaced 
because the hospitals are no better than their functional design. 

If I had a gastric ulcer and was going to build a house I would have 
the ice box placed next to my bedroom because early in the morning 
at 3 o’clock, I would want to get up to get cream to soothe my pain. , 
I would not want to walk through the living room, the music room, to 
get to the kitchen. That is functional design. 

You consult the surgeons that are going to operate, the nurse, the 
stationary engineer, who is going to build and keep up the boilers and 
so forth. Through Mr. Shaffer, under his direction, our Division has 
become perhaps the mecca of the world for hospital design 
architecture. 
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USPHS REVIEW OF PERU HOSPITAL PLANS 

They come to us and : ek our udvic ° ~olve them what adv 
wecan. I might tell you that the Government of Peru passed a law 
to build a $714 million hospital in Lima, | t] 
that hospital until that hospital’s plan 
United States Public Health Service. 

Mr. Shaffer was awarded the American Institute of Architect 
award—the Kemper award—last year his contribution to 
can hospital architect ire and | ‘ 2 H 
ber outfit and are respected an 
and particularly in those 

I can cite you staffs in 
H I] Burton program. 

That man cannot be an architect, an eng 
all at once. 

I have seen States and have them tor 
ninistering State Hill-Burton program 

I know of States such as Alabama, Minnes« 
from 10 to 40 people on their hospit | 
people living n that State hay 
need for hospitals in that State an 
the other States we have to help. 

Under the eut of S450,000 fron 
red ice st iff by 6S positions. The , 


for terminal leave in fiscal year 1953. owever, approximately 
these people released may be placed in other programs. Th 
quiring terminal leave is tentatively reduced t 9 It 

that these 49 would require S595O00, 1a 1] ft is esti 


» ! 


transfers would be required the field 1 iove the 


remain 
sonnel to their new stations. 
for a total of 869,640 
It should be pointed out that o1 ly 32.000 18 how ay 
funds for this purpose. Thus the greatest portion he $69.64 
needed for terminal leave and transfe I would have to come out of the 
1954 appropriation. The net effect would be to reduce the am 
$750,000 recommended by the House even further. 
Senator Ture. Thank you, Doctor, you have been helpful to 1 
Senator Hinz. You might put a little statement in the record about 
the small amount of money for surveys. 


Dr. CRONIN. \ es t} ere 1 some mone 


plannin r. We feel the planning for | 


Senator Hiti. You might put that 
Senator Tryr. It will be printed 


(The statement referred t 


PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR SURVEY 
PusLic H 


One of the outstandi 
of the so-called survey and planning phase. Th 
Act and its regulations, are required to present annua 
plans to the Surgeon General for review and approva lo do this they maintai1 
a current inventory of their hospital facilities and hospital services and annua 
review their programs. Thus, these State plans refi current thinking on 
part of the States. They take into consideration the ady 


ig features of the H 


f the 
tLe ll 


inces made me 
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science and research, as well as construction which has taken place both within 
and outside of the program. 

Under this program, the Nation for the first time, undertook an orderly ap 
praisal of its hospital facilities and the development of a program to provide 
hospital services for all population groups. Without question, this is the most 
important aspect of the program, namely, the development of plans and a pr 
gram for providing needed hospital services to the people. These are programs 
for furnishing hospital and related health services; they must be distinguished 
from the architectural and engineering plans under the construction phase of the 
program. The effectiveness of the construction phase of the program rests 
squarely upon the quality of the survey and planning phase. The constructior 
portion of the program can be no better than the survey and planning phase has 
been in meeting the needs of the people for hospital services. 

Although $3 million was authorized by the original Hill-Burton law to assist 
the States on a 2-to-1 matching basis ($2 in State money to $1 in Federa! money 
for carrying out survey and planning activities, only $1,800,000 was made avail 
able in fiscal year 1947. This money was allocated to 52 States and Territories 
Twenty-eight of the States have by now completely exhausted their funds 
Twenty-four States are still fortunate enough to be able to draw upon this orig 
inal appropriation. Although, under the original law, there remains availab| 
an authorized balance of $1,200,000, the Congress has never been presented with 
the item in the form of a budget request. 

Approximately $323,000 remains unexpended as of April 30 of this year. The 
House Appropriations Committee report and the action by the House of Repr« 
sentatives proposes to rescind this available balance. That report indicates that 
there are no definite plans to utilize these funds. Actually, 24 States share ir 
this unexpended balance and while 1 or 2 States, such as Pennsylvania, with a 
large balance may not need every dollar, most of the other States will need thess 
funds and could use much more than the small unexpended balance. These funds 
are needed by the States and are being used as evidenced by the fact that thus 
far in fiscal year 1953, $65,474 in payments have been made to 14 States. 

This survey and planning phase of the program is most significant and essen 
tial. It is regrettable that the authorized balance of $1,200,000 is not included in 
the appropriation bill so that all of the States could once again share in survey 
and planning funds. It would be most unfortunate to rescind the unexpended 
balance available to 24 States. 

Senator Tuyer. I want to place in the hearings at this point the 
following material: 

(1) A letter to me from Senator Margaret Chase Smith, with my 
reply, with which she enclosed certain correspondence in connection 
with the hospital construction program ; 

(2) A letter to me and my reply from Senator Fulbright, in con- 
nection with the hospital construction program ; 

(3) A letter to Senator Hill, of Alabama, from the American In 
stitute of Architects, Washington, D. C., with reference to appropri- 
ations for the continuance of the Hill-Burton program; and 

(4) A letter to me, with an accompanying report, from Mr. Albert 
V. Whitehall, director, American Hospital Association. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Wasuineton, D. C., June 4, 1958. 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Smite: I have received your letter of June 1 with enclosed 
copy of letter addressed to you by Mr. Philip R. Lovell, cochairman of the build 
ing fund of the Eastern Memorial Hospital building fund, Ellsworth, Maine, to 
gether with copy of his letter to Congressman McIntire. 

I assure you that Mr. Lovell’s communications will be laid before the Sub- 
committee for its consideration in connection with appropriations for the 
hospital program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. Toye, United States Senator. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June 1, 1953 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education and Welfare, 
Appropriations Committee, United States Senate, Washington, D.C 
DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing copy of letter addressed to me by Philip 
R. Lovell, cochairman of the building, fund, Eastern Memorial Hospital building 
fund, Ellsworth, Maine, together with copy of his letter addressed to Repre 
sentative McIntire, for the consideration of your subcommittee. 
Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
United States Senator 


EASTERN MEMORIAL HOSPITAL BUILDING FUND, 
Ellsworth, Maine, May 29, 1953 
Hon. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 


DEAR SENATOR SMITH: Enclosed is a copy of my letter of this date to Mr. 
Mcintire. We have been working for a long time to get together our share of 
the money necessary to build our hospital, relying upon participation for the 
balance of the cost in funds to become available under the Hill-Burton Act 

Now that we are just about ready to realize our goal it is very discouraging 
to learn of the rejection by the House of the amendment which would have 
restored the appropriation for hospital construction to $75 million. 

If you can give us any help in getting this cut restored, we shall all be very 
grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puitie R. LoveELt, 
Cochairman, Building Fund. 


May 29, 1953. 
Hon, Ciirrorp G. McINTIRE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McINTIRE: As president of Eastern Memorial Hospital and cochair 
man of the building fund I am greatly disturbed by the failure of the House 
amendment to restore Hill-Burton hospital funds from 50 million to 75 million 
dollars. 

For the past 6 years a group of citizens from Hancock County and western 
Washington County have been endeavoring to raise by voluntary subscription 
$400,000 as our part of the cost of the construction and equipment of a hospital 
to be located in Ellsworth and to serve the entire county and the western part 
of Washington County. It is designed not merely as another community hos- 
pital but as a small rural medical center to provide the very type of medical 
service in a rural area that the Hill-Burton Act was designed to aid. 

I think you are familiar enough with the geography of Hancock and Wash 
ington Counties to realize the great need for hospital service here. There are 
two hospitals in the western part of Hancock County, namely, a small com 
munity hospital in Castine and a community hospital in Bluehill, and a hospital 
at Bar Harbor. There are no other hospital facilities to serve the remainder 
of the county or the western part of Washington County. Eastern Maine General 
Hospital in Bangor, as you doubtless know, operates in excess of capacity day 
in and day out. 

We have had slow going in our campaign to raise funds and have had no large 
gifts, but the response locally has been excellent and at the moment there has 
been subscribed slightly more than $382,000, so that we are within sight of actual 
construction. 

We have been dependent all along and have relied upon financial aid under 
the provisions of the Hill-Burton Act. So far as the State hospital advisory 
council is concerned, we now come behind only Calais and Caribou in order of 
priority. We had hoped to be able to announce that we could start construction 
in the immediate future, but with the cut from seventy-five million to fifty million 
dollars in the appropriation for hospital construction we are fearful that our 
entire project may be jeopardized and that actual construction will be put for 


30739—53——_80 
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ward far into the future. This is most disheartening to those of us who have 
been active in raising our share of the funds. The amount raised is by f 
largest sum ever raised in this area 
I don’t know whether or not it is too late for anything further to be done in 
the House, but I hope you will give it your earnest consideration 
Sincerely yours, 


ar the 


Pure R. Love 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 4, 1953. 
The Honorable J. W. FuLsricut, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have received your letter of June 2 with regard to the 
appropriation of funds for the hospital-construction program. I assure you 
that this question will have the most careful consideration of the Senate Appr 
priations Subcommittee of the Departments of Labor and Health, Educati« 
and Welfare. I am bringing this letter to the attention of the subcommittee 
members. Your views and recommendations will, I assure you, have con 
sideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senator 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
June 2, 19538 
Hon. EpwaArp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
of the Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. CHAIRMAN: In connection with the subcommittee’s review of the 
appropriation requests for the hospital-construction program, I should like to 
bring your attention to the importance of an adequate appropriation to m 
State. 

Under the reductions which have been made thus far three important hospitals 
which are now under construction will be delayed for possibly as long as a year 
These hospitals are the University of Arkansas Medical Center at Little Rock, 
St. Vincent’s Infirmary also in Little Rock, and St. Edward’s Mercy Hospital 
in Fort Smith. 

The medical center is, of course, the keystone of our entire medical program 
in Arkansas. The construction of the project is well under way and it had 
been anticipated that the hospital could be completed during fiscal 1954 if as 
much as $75 million is appropriated for hospital construction. The allocation 
for the medical center under such an appropriation would be approximately 
$559,000 

Expansion of St. Vincent’s Infirmary in Little Rock is also of great importance 
particularly in view of the fact that a new airbase is being constructed in 
Pulaski County and the influx of construction workers will add to the shortage 
of hospital beds in Little Rock. 

St. Edward’s Mercy Hospital in Fort Smith is also undergoing an expansion. 
The reactivation of Camp Chaffee near Fort Smith contributed to the need for 
additional hospital beds in the Fort Smith area. 

I respectfully request that consideration be given by the subcommittee to an 
appropriation of $75 million for the Hill-Burton Act. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. FULBRIGHT. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 
Washington 6, D. C., June 5, 1958. 
Hon. Lister Hirt, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C0. 

DrAR SENATOR Hitt: On behalf of the American Institute of Architects, I am 
writing to you relative to the appropriations for the continuance of the Hill 
Burton program. 

The American Institute of Architects is a national society founded in 1857 
representing the profession of practicing architects in the United States. It is 
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he only national society ef our profession Our mem! hip now numbers about 
1400 and we are geographically represented throughout the United States and 
ts Territories by our chapters and State associations 

On March 14, 1945, Mr. D. K. Este Fisher, Jr., an architect of Baltimore, then 
representing the American Institute of Architects in Washington, and I had 
the privilege of appearing before the Senate Committee on Education and Labe 
on the hearings on the then 8S. 191, the Hill-Burton bill. We supported the 
and predicated our presentation on the need for a survey of the situation an 

ireful planning and coordination of the hospital programs thr 
United States. At the risk of net 
our appearance might appear to be t ’ 
we would say “granted,” to the extent that : ’ itects are interested 

ctive construction program We be é t it is r duty to support those 
programs which lead toward the betterment of the welfare of the people That 
the Hill-Burton Act and its administration | l re t] end has been 
amply demonstrated. 

Ins¢ far as it was privileged to do so, the \] Ce nstitul l hit 
assisted the Public Health Service through advice and counsel ‘fe contributed 
our time and lent the services of some of our most outstanding practitioners to 
assist in the working out of procedures. In the Chief of the Technical Services 
Branch, the American Institute of Architects recog ed the ideal prototype for 
Government administration concerned with construction and engaged in a pro 

raming and supervisory capacity in the design of that construction 

As an evidence of our respect for and faith in that branch, may I quote the 
letter addressed on May 20 to the Speaker of the House of Representativ the 
Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, the Honorable John Taber, and to the Honorable John BE. Fogart 
Congressman from Rhode Island, who was actively interested in the welfare of 
the Hill-Burton program. It reads as follows: 

“The American Institute of Architects was one of the original supporters of 
the Hill-Burton bill and testified at the hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor in 1945, primarily because the institute felt that the 
bill would be a factor in the progress of good planning in this country, and 
because it was a measure written with the interests of free enterprise and local 
determination in mind. We have no reason to regret our espousal of the act 

“The position of the American Institute of Architects, with respect to tl 
activities of Government agencies in the planning and construction fields, is 
clear and unequivocal The American Institute of Architects resents and opposes 
the encroachment of any Government agency into the field of practice of the 
private professional architect and we have consistently fought the establishment 
and encroachment of those bureaus and Federal agencies which perform pro- 
fessional design services to the detriment of the private practitioner. 

“However, in this instance, when the attention of the Congress is being focused 
upon appropriations for the Hill-Burton Act we wish to state for the re 
that the technical administrative staff of architects and engineers in the United 
States Public Health Service is a small, highly trained, and capable staff and 
has performed an excellent service. It has won the unqualified approval and 
praise of the architects in private practice. It has at all times restricted itself 
solely to the assistance, coordination, and direction of the Government I 
and has never, at any time, encroached upon the field of the private practitioner 
It has performed a valuable and essential service 

“We believe that it is fitting for us to call this to your attention and to rende 
due credit to a Government Bureau whose conduct has been thoroughly con 
sistent with the highest professional principles and which has supported free 
enterprise in the design field.” 

It is probably of further interest that the head of that branch was given a ver 
high award by the American Institute of Architects, in fact our highest award 
for service to the public and to the profession 

On behalf of the American Institute of Architects, I address you to expr 
our admiration for the manner in which the Public Health Service h 
ducted the Hill-Burton program and also to reiterate our support of the p 


itself. 


r 


Sincerely yours, 
EDMUND R. PURVES 
Rerecutive Directe 
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AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, 
WASHINGTON SERVICE BUREAU, 
Washington 6, D. C., June 8, 1953 

Hon. Epwarp THYE, 

Subcommittee Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: On May 21, 1953, I had the privilege of presenting t 
your subcommittee the views of the American Hospital Association, with respect 
to appropriations for the Hill-Burton program for fiseal 1954 

In that testimony, reference was made to a series of working conferenc: 
conducted by the American Hospital! Association this spring The purpose of 
those conferences was to find out exactly what has been happening under the 
Hill-Burton program; whether it has offered the benefits that were promised 
by it in the past; whether it has suffered the handicaps that have been allege 
from time to time in various unsubstantiated rumors 

We invited representatives of the hospital field in each State, and those 
employees of State government, charged with administering the programs in 
each State. These are the people who know most about the program and wh: 
have best opportunity to observe it. 

We have just completed tabulating the results of these working conferences 
Because these results substantiate the statements of our May 21 testimony, we 
are pleased to submit them to you for your record. 

Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT V. WHITEHALL, 

Director, Washington Service Bureau 








A Report oF A NATIONWIDE FXAMINATION AND EVALUATION OF THE HILL-BURTON 
(HospiTat SURVEY AND CONSTRUCTION ) PROGRAM 











(Prepared by the Washington Service Bureau of the American Hospital 
Association, June 1953) 








Iv direction of the board of trustees, the council on Government relations 
of the American Hospital Association conducted a series of four regional con 
ferences during March, April, and May 1953 to determine a basis for association 
policy with respect to the Hill-Burton program. 

The conference participants were delegates from the hospital field in each 
of the 48 States and directors of the official Hill-Burton State agencies 

The purpose of the conferences was to find out how good the Hill-Burton 
program is. It was an honest search for guidance as to whether the asso 
ciation would recommend continuance, curtailment, expansion, or termination 

The conferees were invited to present facts and opinions as they knew them 
from their own close personal observation and intimate knowledge of the opera 
tions of the program. Thus, both the good and the bad were critically exam 
ined ; the findings here presented are in the exact language as debated and voted 
upon in each conference. This is a “grass roots” picture. 

Summary pages of values and criticisms introduce each of the two sections 
of this report. 
VALUES OF THE 


HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 








A digest and compilation of recorded opinions from four workshop conferences 
of the American Hosnital Association, beld in Washington, D. C.; New Orleans 
La.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Chicago, Tl. 


1. There has been general acceptance of Hill-Burton principles and program 

~. Hill-Burton is a well-administered program. 

}. It has resulted in better patient care through licensure of hospitals and im 
proved standards of health care in hospitals and health centers 

4. Hill-Burton has provided a better distribution of hospitals and related 
health care 

5. Organized planning for hospital and health needs of all the people has been 
stimulated. 

6. Better architecture is one of many excellent byproducts. 

7. Staffing and operational problems, even in small hospitals, have been partially 
met. 

&. Hill-Burton has stimulated better hospital administration. 

%. The program has preserved States rights. 

10. State advisory councils have contributed to broad thinking and sound plan- 

ning. 
It has been an asset to civil defense. 
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2. The program has advanced the cause of hospital safety 

13. Hill-Burton is an effective pattern of Federal, State, and local cooperatior 
14. Present authorization of $150 million is adequate 

15. Present allotment formula is acceptable 


Exhibit A lists opinion polls of all conferences 


ixnuipir A Va 


Acceptance 
There has been general 
program 
There is wide community acceptance 
here is general public acceptance 
It will lead to Federal control of h 
Hill-Burton construction has createc 
liability 
It is a step toward Government « 
It is a part of high taxes and | 
return 
Federal aid for hospital ¢ 
loo much Federal dor 
Federal aid is no long 
[here is limited oppo 
and state 
There is no provision 
recept Federal grants 
Summary: There has bee eneral public acceptar 
ind program 
2. Administration 
It is a good example of a well administered Federa 
It has been well admi. istered and on the whole fur 
Progressive improvemeut has occurred in the admi 
he act does not permit Federal participation in the 
tration 
loo much control by 


loo much redtayx 


Annual State ; lan revision not t 
Act fails to require State partic 
Che Federal and/or State agen 
sponsors to violate provision 
hospital has cle 1; (>) an 
pleted has been diverted to u 
In some States there is too 
on State ench 
No Federal funds a 
Chere is too much State 
Inadequate | 
Criteria for determinatio 


ind improved 


rogram plant 


he program hos led to competit 

Aid is not available to communi 
matching fund 

Program does not pro 

Program does not pr 

loo great emphasis 

immary: | ill-Bur 


nt 
M ore 


Community ee 
Physical healt! 
Deen improved 
A higher level of health 
tandards of health care 
Program ha sisted 
Program gave impeti 
Act has encourage: 
I ospital lice ) 
Program is reducing the nut 
Act has upgraded standard 
Standards of patient care ha 
It has raised hospital 


Summary: fTill-Burton ha 
hospitals and improved r 


I—Washington, D. C 
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kixuisit A ies Continued 


ng too large a shar hospital fund 
yportionately large amount of Hill-Bur 


jects such as nur 
Leu UU 
lt 1 


public 


egories such as mental, chronic, and 
loo many split projects have been approved 


Summary: Hill-tu ram has pre i better 


produced a better distribut 


stimulated the devel 


r loeil recogni 
Ith ser il 
ction in the 


he puptic in bet 


pat 


loe:] communities for 0 
to urb>on me ical cer 
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Planning—Continued 


pr 


e plans for 
reflect current need 
Inadequate pl 
Ho 
Too mu 
ments to ¢ 
Hill 


} 
irge 


s bee! 

itecture 
The program and p 
State Public Healt! 
tional design ¢ 
ministratior 

tter arc 
Construction 
Recommended 

basic architectur 
Che better desig 
lated. 
Impr d design 
raised standards 
Too stere ped 
Federal construction 


Federal construction s 


leral co 
phasis o 
Not sufficient latitud 
Required payment of 
Minimum wage rate 
needlessly high in 
Summary Better arct 
Burton 
7. Staffing 
Hill-Burton has i mpr« 


nicians 


The prograr 
It has reactiv 
It has been 
The prog 


area ¢ eT VIC 
Hill-Burton has pr 
It has a ted in ere 
facilit for commut 


Building more h 


Small-town hospita 
their occupancy 
Summary: Staffing 
been partially met 
Hospitai administration 
The quality of hospital 
older he itals 
It has assisted in improven 
The program has emphasized 
from a business point of view 
Summary: Hill-Burton 
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Exuisir A. Values Continued 


es right 


States rights are 


The program h ven freedom of action to State agencies anc 
served ight 


Che prograr is promoted matching appropriations by St 
Summary 1¢ program has preserved States right 
ite advisory uncil 


} 


isory councils have contributed to broader repre 


iuthority given to State advisory council 
sufficiently define the constituency of the 
informed representation 
ire not properly utilized nor their adv 
incils not granted adequate authority 
Hospital! field and other health 
councils 


Summary: St 


groups not idequately represented on 


councils have contributed to broad thinkir 


been an 


facilities 
community emergency 
Summary: The program has 


fety programs have been promoted 
; promoted safety in hospitals 
Summary: Hill-Burton has advanced the cause of hospital saf 
13. Democracy 
Hill-Burton has led to better informed hosnital trustees 
Doctors, administrators, truste¢ I other related groups 
understanding of their responsi s and functions 
Che program does not encourage a federalization of health services 
Th 


he existence of the program is insurance against a 


have a better 


socialization 
services since t immunity has an investment in the facility 
Program has stimulated community planning to enlarge Blue 
other prepaym plans 
Interest | eo timulated in Blue Cross and other hospitalizati 
to provide better distribution of care 
wram has stimulated understanaing of an enrollment in 
payment plans, such as Blue Cross, Blue Shield, and hosy 
urance 
act has resulted in one of the most effective programs 
Washington 
1 demonstration of an effective pattern of Federal 
eration without domination by anyone 
Hill-Burton is a Government program that aids voluntar 
Governmental agencies 
Modernization and construction of nonfederally aided proj 
stimulated. 
The progr has stimulated needed hospital construction 
participate in Federal aid 
Summary: Hill-Burton is an effective pattern of Feder 
cooperation 
14. The Federal authorization 


Federal authorization of $150 million per year is too small 
$150,000,000 suthoriz*tion insufficient for needs 
Annus] onthorizetion of $150,000,000 inadequate to meet need 
$150,000,000 euthorize tion insdeque te 
merv: Prese uthorization is adequate. 
llotment fermul 
Allotment formula does not reflect current population as it i 
uletion figures that are 2 veers old 
ent allrestion f 
tion growt? 
Act does not give proper ighting in allotments to St 


pulstion in 


ormula gives inadequate consideration to rep 


There is too mu incon eighting in Federal sllotment to St 
beds per t nd pont tion is too low a ceiling for general 
ye rmu!] every State 1 whol 

too high for generr] hospitals 

Chere ist ‘riteria fo ( eceptable heds 
rv: Present allotn wmuls is acceptabl 

elleneous 

er 


Leck of Federal n ing ft or continued surveys, 
vision of State 7 


ms of the act limitir ligetion of funds to 2 yeers pre 


Finoneielly ab : received undue consider 
of funds 
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CRITICISMS OF THE HILL-BURTON PROGRAM 


recorded opinions from four workshop confer 


A digest and compilation of 
C.: New 


ences of the American Hospital Association held in Washington, D 
1] 


Orleans, La.; Salt Lake City, Utah; and Chicago, I] 
$75 million annual Federal appropriation is inadequate to meet the 
Small States receiving only $200,000 Federal share of the total appropria 

are insufficiently aided 

Overall planning for both Federal and voluntary hospitals has been neglected 
because of insufficient funds for research and coordination. There are also 
inherent weaknesses in the annual revisions of the State plans 

The Hill-Burton Act does not provide for interstate planning where hospit 
serve the people of more than one State 

The uncertainty of the amount of the annual Federal appropriation hampers 
long-range planning for large projects. 

The Hill-Burton Act places too great emphasis on rural construction 
small hospitals with insufficient consideration for staffing and required 
excessive architectural specifications. 

The priority system for approval of projects is weighted 
replacement of older facilities especially with too flexible a definition for 


and on 


too he ily against 


acceptable beds. 

The unrealistic formulas in the regulations need revis 
population growth and yet be flexible enough to meet the varying needs of 
different areas. 

Mental, tuberculosis, and chronic facilities (for lone-term hospital 
not given the attention they merit in planning and formulas. 

State funds for effective administration of the program are insuffi 


on to keep pac witl 


Exhibit B lists opinion polls of all conferences. 


Exurpit B.—Criticisms 


Appropriation 
Federal appropriations are too small 
00,000 not enouch to meet need 
),000,000 inadequate to meet need 
75,000,000 inadequate 
Summary: $75,000,000 annual Federal appr 
need 
Allotment to the States 
Minimum State allotment t 
2-year limit on obligated fund 
Minimal allotment toe low 
$200,000 minimum allotment toc 
Summary: Small States receiving or 
priation are insufficiently aided 
3. General planning 
lhere is a lack of adequate funds for survey and plann 
Congress has failed to appropriate funds for research authorize 
There is a lack of coordinated planning of Federal hospitals w 


planning 


ne 


No Federal funds for research in hospital coordination 


Insufficient funds for educational facilities for hospital person 
Concent of integrated hosnital system has not been suffici 
Federal hospital systems ignore Hill-Burton planni: 
Inadequate program planning at community level 
Not sufficient planning material for hosvitals under 25 
Too much emphasis under Hill-Burton on satellite h 
hospital system. 
Absence of cooneration and coordination betwe 
and Hill-Burton program 
Periodic revisions in basic State survey data have no 
experience. 
Federal hospital beds are not reflected in State plan 
ignore State agencies as to their hospital construction p 
Summary: Overall planning for both Federal and voluntary 
neglected because of insufficient funds for research and coordir 
also inherent weaknesses in the annual revisions of Stat 


1I—Washington, D.C. IIl—New Orlear 
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Exuipir B Criticisms Continued 


tate planning inadequa for projects str 
of interstate planning and inadequate prov 
promot 

inadequats 
irton Act 
| le of 
plit projects 
wal appropriation 
planning and ad istration difficult 
Regulations on split projects make constructior 


Uncert 


Split projects h © guaranty of completion | 
Federal ’ 

Advance | ampered because of uncertai 

tion 

Federal restrictions split project nd er 


vdvance pl 
Split pre 


ect , been juately protected fron 


:mount of the annual Fe 


project 


iction without 
roblems 
too much emphasis on cons 
re too sever r 
»construction of too ma 
on Act pl 
with insuffi 


| specificatior 


ormal populatic 
me 


ugh to take care of differer 


obsolescent be 


ion to keep pace 
ing needa 


the percet 

rant for 
for chronic 
lied 


spec 


ient attention to new 
re not needed 


i to build State owned and operated 


nie facilities (for long-ter1 
hey merit in planning and formulas. 


cient funds for effective administi 


dequate administration 


inistration of the program are insufli 


Senator Tuyr. Next is Mr. H. Fred Garrett, of Idaho. 
I agreed he could be heard for 10 minutes this morning. 
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EMPLOYMENT Security ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF H. FRED GARRETT, PRESIDENT, INTERSTATE 
CONFERENCE OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES 


PREPARED STATEMEN'I 


Mr. Garretr. [ am H. Fred Garrett, president of the Interstate 
Conference of Employment Security Agencies and executive director 
of the Employment Security Agency of the State of Idaho. 

I have a brief prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. Very well. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY H. FRED GARRETT, PRESIDENT, INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF 
MENT SECURITY AGENCIES, IN SUPPORT OF THE REQUEST FOR GRAN 
FOR EMPLOYMENT Securitry ADMINISTRATION, Firscat Year 1054 


Iam H. Fred Garrett, presicdk nt of the Interstate Confel we of E ipl vyinent 
Security Agencies and executive director of the Employment Security Agence) 
of the State of Idaho. Since I appeared before your committee previously witl 
respect to the appropriation request for grants to the States for administration 
of unemployment insurance and employment service in the States, the House 
has passed the appropriation. I merely want to point out some of the implica 
tions of what the House action would mean in terms of ministration in the 
States. 

1. Pursuant to Federal law, the States are completely dependent upon adequate 
congressional appropriations to permit “proper and efficient” administration of 
State laws. 

2. The appropriation passed by the House is inadequate in two ways: 

(a) The contingency part of the appropr ition, SLO million s new! rest! 
so that it will not apply to salary changes made pursuant to State law and 
lations. That new restriction should be removed Otherwise, it will 
the effect of further reducing the basie appropriation by 86 million 

(b) The basie appropriation approved by the House, $177.5 million, is below 
the amount required by the States to do an adequate job in sereening benefit 
claims, collecting the tax, rendering required services in agricultural placement, 
serving veterans, and otherwise m 
by State law. 

3. As to the House-approved basic appropriation of $177.3 million 
it with: 


eting the responsibilities imposed on them 


(74) Estimated yield of the Federal unemployment tax $280, 000, 000 
(b) Total amount estimated requirements as reflected by State 
budget requests 992 400. 000 
(c) President Eisenhower's budget request (exclusive of contin- 
reney of $10,000,000) 203, 600, 000 

(d) Estimated actual State expenditures, fiscal year 1952-53 197. 100. 000 

N. B.—The 1952-53 expenditures do not fully allow for higher 
salaries, rents, materials, ete 

4. Both workers and employers are vitally interested in efficient admi 

5. The reduction, rather than effecting an economy, may result in a substan 
tially increased expenditure in benefit payments becanse of shortcuts in admin 
istration, thus penalizing employers who pay both the tax under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act and the State tax supporting benefit trust funds. Im 
proper benefit payments bring discredit to both State and Federal Governments 

6. The reduction approved by the House has the effect of taking funds collected 
under a specific tax for a specific purpose to pay unrelated expenses of general 
Federal governmental operations. 

7. The reduction by the House was supported by the narrow margin of 114 
to 109 votes. 

8. For these reasons we request the Senate to restore the appropriation to 
the $213.6 million contained in President Eisenhower's budget request 
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Senator Ture. You are speaking for all the various State agencies / 

Mr. Garrett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. I know Mr. Victor Kristkow of the Minnesota office 
called me about this same item. I assured Mr. Kristkow that ws 
would examine the question carefully. 








ON STATE PROGRAMS 
Mr. Garrett. I have been in touch with all State administrato1 
since the House action requesting them to let me know if the cut, if 
they had to share this proportionately would seriously interfere with 
their operations and without exception they responded they would 
Senator Tuyr. That was the reason we heard you a second time 
Mr. Garrett. I want to express the appreciation of the State agen 
cies for your consideration in hearing me a second time. 

Senator Kireore. On the question of cutting on the administration 
particularly the unemployment insurance, isn’t it a fact that one of 
the kicks is the fact that sometimes there is too much delay and people 
under unemployment actually suffer want until they start getting their 
benefits ? 

Mr. Garrerr. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Kricore. Because there is not sufficient staff to get the in- 
formation from the employers’ payroll and from the man himsellf. 

Mr. Garrerr. That is correct. 

Senator Kiicore. There is no way of making them pay until that 
information is in. 

Mr. Garretr. That is true. We must have the information upon 
which to process the claim and also when we are cut down to a bare 
minimum, claim loads develop very rapidly and we do not have a 
hard core of trained personnel around which to bring in temporary 
employees, frequently it seriously interferes with the processing of 
the claims, the taking, and the payment. 

Senator Kricore. The reason I am talking that up in this is the 
fact that I have observed just that action and in my own State our 
law did not require for instance the employer to furnish the infor 
mation. Our legislature is working on that to make that a require 
ment in order to assist the unemployment compensation because 
seen an employer would not furnish the information or delay 
and they have to go right down to the office and dig it out of his 
books. The legislature is now endeavoring to cure that. 

I do get complaints that payments are slow and it is all due to 
shortage of personnel in the field offices. 

Senator THyr. The next person is Mr. Mike Gorman, of Washing 
ton, D. C. 


You may proceed. 


NATIONAL 





INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 











STATEMENT OF MIKE GORMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C., MEMBER, THE 


MENNINGER FOUNDATION, MEMBER, THE NATIONAL MENTAL 
HEALTH COMMISSION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 











Mr. Gorman. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from Alabama, and the 
Senator from West Virginia, it is gratifying to appear before you. 
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[ think it is gratifying the Congress hears the salty voice of the people 
occasionally. I wish there were more people here to hear that salty 
voice. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I want to go into my brief statement on 
the problem as I have seen it. 

I come before you today, gentlemen, not as an expert decked out 
with an armload of impressive statistics, but as an ordinary citizen 
who has devoted most of the last 7 years to the nationwi le battle 
against mental illness. I want to speak to you from the heart, with 
out pretense, because I am sorely troubled by our present failure to 
make any significant inroads upon the rav ages of this disease. 


OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL INVESTIGATION CASE CITED 


If I may, I would like to take you back some 7 years to a hot July 
day in the summer of 1946 in the sovereign State of Oklahoma. 

1 was a city- hall reporter, but I had been assigned to investigate 
the beating of a patient at the State’s largest mental hospital. | 
had never been inside of a mental hospital before, and LI had never 
given the slightest thought to the problem. But the things I saw that 
day—the sickening, rotten results of man’s inhumanity to man—are 
till burned deep inside of me. 

All the carbolic acid in the world could never erase the smell] 
those back wards. In Septeml er of that year, 1 wrote this in the 
Daily Oklahoman : 

In many ways, the treatment of our mentally ill in Oklahoma is little bette 
than in the times when they were chained in cages and kennels, whipped regu 
larly at the full of the moon and hanged as witches 

In the next few years, I traveled to a number = States where 
mental-hospital conditions were as bad, or worse. I toured the Topeka 
State Hospital in Kansas with Dr. Karl Menninger, sind then both of 
us spent several hours with Governor, now Senator, Frank Carlson, 
prior to the onset of the great mental-health reform movement in 
Kansas. I made 4 separate visits to Minnesota and, over a period 
of 5 years, was privileged to observe the oe of that great State 
liters ally rip mechanical shackles from the bruised and weary bodies 
of their mentally sick brethren. 

I trampled over the Show clad roads of State hospitals in both 
North and South Dakota, and a year later I addressed a joint session 
of the legislature in sun-drenched Florida on behalf of more than 5,000 
mentally ill in that State who were incarcerated in a medieval dungeon 
called Chatachoochee. I have since been to California and Kentucky 
on the same mission. 

I want to report this to you—practically everywhere in the — 
few years the pattern I have observed has been appreciably the same 

My colleagues in the press would agree with this observation. 


EFFECT OF NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGNS 


The people, aroused to action by newspaper campaigns, pressured 
their respective legislatures into voting large sums of money for new 
buildings at the State mental institutions. ‘In the many States where 
existing revenues were insufficient for large capital improvements, the 
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people went to the polls and voted hundreds of millions of dollars in 
bonds for new buildings. 

What has the results been? ‘The snake pits have been cleaned up— 
most of them, not all. And this has been terribly important for good 
psychiatric practice cannot survive in the stench of the noisome back 
yards. New receiving units, new dining halls, new recreation facili 
ties have appreciab ly brightened the Jives of the institutionalized 
mentally ill. in some of the more modern institutions, soda foun 
tains have been placed in receiving units. From the snake pit to 
the soda fountain is a long step, but I have yet to find a patient who 


was cured by a chocolate soda. 


SUCCESSFUL-TREATMENT PROGRAM 


For here is the nub for the problem, and it has disturbed every on 
of us who participated in this great reform movement. Bricks, mortar, 
and marshmallow sundaes do not cure people. Only psychiatrically 
trained personnel can operate a successful-treatment program in a 
mental hospital. But most of the States are unable to recruit the 
personnel needed to fill all the vacancies in their mental hospitals. 
Why? Because the national supply of psychiatrists and eter, 
workers is only about 25 percent of what is needed. Don’t take my 
word for it. 

Talk to a harassed State mental health commissioner who has bes 
given money by a State legislature to hire 10 new psychiatrists. He 
cannot get them, and he has to turn the money back to the legislature 
Then the legislators cry out for all to hear: “You see, we gave ‘them th 
money and they could not use it. We told you so—it was just a lot of 
bleeding heart newspaper hysteria.” 

lt is a crying shame, and it is happening all over. States are raiding 
one another’s boundaries for psychiatrists. In Oklahoma back in 
1947 we had to go to lowa for our State mental health commissioner. 
When the new mental hospital bills were passed in Minnesota several! 
years later, a number of the States put their precious psychiatrists 
under lock and key to protect them from the wiles of the ambassadors 
who talked about 10,000 beautiful lakes and a lot of money, too. 

Parenthetically I have nothing against the lakes, Senator Thye. 


LACK OF PSYCHIATRIC TRAINING FACILITIES 


But why, it was asked, didn’t the States train their own people for 
these new jobs¢ Easier said than done. In the first place, a number of 
States were ruled out because they lacked medical schools. Secondly, 
many ol i States having medic ‘al schools had practically no psye his at 
ric faculty and no mental institution which could even come close 
to meet ae the standards of the American Psychiatric Association for 
residency training. It takes years and years to build up this kind of a 
foundation. 

However, I want to emphasize one thing here and now—the State 
governments have done a magnificent job in this field. 

Senator Tuyen. I will support your statement. 

When I was Governer we could not keep within 92 percent of the 
full complement in those institutions. You, I will say further, are to 
be commended for the articles that you wrote because too often when 
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an unfortunate, when a family was so unfortunate as to have one phys 
ically break up with a ment: al illness they simply were the forgotten. 
they tried to forget as a parent, they put them in an institution and 
then prayed not too many people would be aware that they had one 
of their own loved ones in the institution. 

Therefore I say that your articles did much to bring the question out 
into the open and I know that we are still faced with a deficit of qual 
ified people to fully take ¢ harge of these mental hosp tals in order that 
the patients may have the proper care. 


DANGER TO OTHER PEOPL 


Senator Kincorr. I want to ask a question at this point, Isn’t it also 

. fact that inadequate care of these mental cases too often really haz 
i lives of other peop le? Men who auppea r perfec tly norma! and 
women, too, go around at large and all of a sudden they snap and 
somebody gets hurt as a result of that. Haven’t you found that? 

Mr. Gorman. I would say offhand itor Kilgore. Di 
Brosin, who conducts a large D 
would like to answer that. 

Dr. Henry Bros (Pittsbi 

politan newspaper 

‘ders, and 
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manpower as we saw it in the Army—may be properly attributable 
at least in large part to some kind of maladaptation. 
Senator Tarr. You may proceed. 


STATE EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Gorman. The States are spending more than half a billion dol 
lars a year for the care of mental patients, and they are now engaged 
in a few pioneer efforts to move from mere custody to research and 
treatment of mental illness. 

They have received inspiring leadership from the Governors’ Con- 
ference and the Council of State Governments. 

It was your successor, Governor Youngdahl, who introduced a res 
olution to the Governor’s Conference. 


GOVERNMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Tuyr. Governor Youngdahl is to be recommended for the 
splendid work he did in the mental health field. 

Mr. Gorman. If the Federal Government would appropriate a sum 
of money appropriate and proportionate to its stake in the problem— 
mental illness is actually a heavier burden on the Federal Treasury 
than on the combined State treasuries—we would be well on the way 
to some significant progress. We hear a lot these days about return 
ing certain functions to the States. The States, in this area, have 
wrestled manfully with a problem that is actually a national one. I 
think it is high time we reminded the executive arm of the Federal 
Government that it has certain responsibilities in this field. 

[ make this statement in full appreciation of the importance of the 
passage of the National Mental Health Act in 1946. It was the first 
great breakthrough in the field, and I cannot tell you how deeply 
grateful we who were working out in the States at that time were to 
the Congress that passed that noble act, and of our continuing grati- 
tude to the succeeding Congresses which have appropriated the moneys 
to carry out the intentions of that act. 


PROGRESS UNDER GRANTS-IN-AID PROGRAM 


Grants-in-aid under this act have enabled hundreds upon hw 
dreds—I wish I could say thousands upon thousands—of desperately 
needed psychiatrists, psychologists, nurses, and social workers to ob 
tain training. Equally important, more than 300 clinics in 46 States 
have received part or all of their support from this program. Finally, 
hundreds of grants have gone to research workers in all parts of the 
land. 

Bald statistics do not convey the picture adequately. Take my own 
State of Oklahoma. Where there wasn’t a single mental health clinic 
6 years ago, there are now four bringing some measures of treatment 
and aid to scores of troubled persons each year. At the only medical 
school in the State there is now an outpatient psychiatric clinic and 
a full-time professor of psychiatry because of grants under your 
program. 
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Let me go further afield for a more thrilling example. Prior to 
1949, there were virtually no psychiatrists in training in the Southern 
States. 

With the passage of the National Mental Health Act Tulane U1 
versity began the development of a training program which had 27 
young men in training last year. 

Your appropriations, gventieme . were the cataivtic agent wi! 


started this revolution in the South. As the training program devel 


NH 
oped and expanded at Lulane, i ayy private CILIZ het ore AN 


‘ Patil 


tions became interested so that at the present time Government sup 


port at Tulane constitutes only about YO per nt of the total bu vet, 


PFULANE UNIVERSITY COOPERATION WITHL LO ANA TATE HOSPITATI 


Phis story had a moving climax just a month ago when Dr. Robert 
Gordon Heath, professor and chairman of the department of psy 
chiatry and neurology, Tulane University, testified before the Hous« 


Appropriations sSubcouw tee Il Su} Pol or our citizel bu 


S28.300.000 for the National Institute of Mental Health 
Dr. Heath told of how Louisiana built a new State mental hospital 
about 50 miles outside of New Orleans. For while, the hospital 


was bogged down in the dilemma repeated in almost every othe: 
State—beautiful bricks but no people. That was a very bad situation. 

The Director of the Louisiana State Hospital Board recognized that 
if adequate staff in sullicient numbers was to be obtained, he would 
have to start a training program and construct a research wing on 
the hospital. Fortunately, the Tulane Medical School training pro 
oram Was just getting on its Teet. 

A working arrange ment was developed between Tulane and the new 
hospital. Asa result, this hospit: l has a large staff of vigorous young 
psychiatrists, more than half of whom were able to take training 
because of fellowships you gra ited under the National Mental Health 
Act. 

And there is this, as a fitting windup of the story—Dr. Heath 
showed medical films to the House subcommittee of tremendously 
promising research being done by himself and these same young 
psychiatrists on the schizophrenics who comprise more than 50 percent 
of our mental hospital load. ‘This work, involving electrical stimula 
tion of selected areas of the brain, is an avenue that might very well 
lead toa breakthrough in the fight against schizophrenia. 

Lf and when this is brought about, historians of the future must give 
their lead paragraph to you—for these men were trained largely be 
cause of your foresight and generosity. 

And now I want to be very frank and firm with you. For the two 
main purposes of the National Mental Health Act research into 
mental illness and the training of psychiatric personnel to combat it 
you have never appropriated nearly enough money to achieve the 


goals. 


2@ 
RESEARCH 


Take the field of research. Each year that we have come before vou 
we have pointed to a long list of research projects in all parts of the 


country, carefully screened and then approved by the National Ad 
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visory Mental Health Council, which cannot be carried out for want 
of funds. 

Let us compare the research sums available to fight certain other 
diseases with the sums at hand for the battle against mental illness. 
In 1951 the total research funds available per patient under treat- 
ment for the following major diseases were: Polio, $44.90; cancer, 
$26.60; tuberculosis, $15. 13; all mental disease, $4.75. 

Because we have spent a significant amount of money on the first 
three diseases, we are having some stirring results with certain new 
treatments. Until we do the same in mental health, we can achieve 
few results of significance. When we are spending only 50 cents in 
research to reduce the cost of care for every $100 spent in custodial care 
of a mental patient, what can we expect ? 


PERSONNEL TRAINING PROBLEM 





Now let’s look at the training area. Every year, a tremendous 
backlog piles up of training applic ations and fellowships approved 
after careful scrutiny by the National Advisor y Mental Health Coun- 
cil but not granted due to lack of appropriations. And this by no 
means represents the total unused potential of the training schools. 

Many medical and allied schools, knowing the shortage of funds 
and having experienced sharp cuts in approved requests in former 
years, no longer gear their requests to their maximum training poten- 
tial. but to the know n available money. 

Numerous training schools could double their training capacity if 
they had the money. It is a crying shame that all Government and 
private funds added together en: able us to train about 500 psychiatrists 
a year when we should be training, at a conservative minimum, at least 
3 times that number. Many a good citizen is suffering this very day 
because of this deplorable lack of people trained to treat mental 
illness. 

Senator Hitt. Would the people be available if you had that money 
to train three times as many? 

Mr. Gorman. I think Dr. Brosin could answer that with a greater 
degree of accuracy than I, but there are several hundred training 
applications that have not been granted on the Federal level. 

Senator Ture. I see. 

Mr. Gorman. In going around and talking to these institutions I 
will give you an example. In talking to the Governor of Kentucky 
2 years ago I asked him how many more he could train at Louisville 
Medical School and Norton Psychiatric if he had money to train and 
he said he could double the people. 

Senator Hix. It is a question of lack of funds and not personnel. 


LACK OF FUNDS FOR PSYCHIATRIC STUDY 


Mr. Gorman. It is lack of funds and lack of continuity of funds 
because until the last few years there has been no continuity or sub- 
stratum of permanence flowing under this. In other words, I can 
picture the young medical student coming out of school and somebody 
says: “Why don’t you go into psychiatry and do research?” He 
says, “If I go into another field there will be money but if I go into 
public psychiatry, well, I do not know, the wind blows strange, there 
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may be no appropriations.” I used to buttonhole them in Oklahoma 
and try to steer them from organic medicine. They said: “Brother 
Gorman, go to the State legislature and get them to appropriate money 
for it but until then we'll stick to organic medicine. 

We are on the threshold of putting a base under it. You don’t 
attract them with quick gimmick money, you have to have a foundation. 

Senator Kireorr. Mr. Gorman, have you ever been in New York 
Psychiatric Institute on : ‘olumbia’s campus ? 

Mr. Gorman. I have, si 

Senator Kircore. That 71 think shows how you can get men there 
because they have one trainee per patient in that institution. 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. 

Senator Kiicore. Because they are sure of being able to finish their 
courses. I think that illustrates your point. Of course that is a State 
institution ¢ 

Mr. Gorman. State tax money. 

Senator Kireore. But I do know there is a long waiting list of ap- 
plicants at that particular institution and they have enough trainees 
so that they have a trainee to assign to each patient. I think the ca- 
pacity is 100 patients? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. I think Dr. Brosin later on will testify to that 
because he runs a large institute comparable to New York Institute 
in Pittsburgh and he has built up a program of training people. 

Senator Hix. Is practically all that training financed by funds 
from the State government? 

Mr. Gorman. New York practically entirely except for a few fel- 
lowships. I would say roughly 90 to 95 percent New York State tax 
money and in your case Dr. Brosin, how much is it? 

Mr. Brostn. 1.2 million a year State and 300,000 to 400,000 local 
contributions. 

No Federal money. 

Senator Hiri. Haven’t you asked for Federal money ¢ 

Mr. Brostn. Yes. 

Mr. Gorman. I think another problem that has been brought up and 
asked by people is do expenditures for these training programs pay 
off? 


TREATMENT OF KOREAN CASUALTIES 


In Korea, trained psychiatrists at battlefront first-aid stations be- 
gin the treatment of psychiatric casualties immediately at the point 
of breakdown. 

The result : Within 2 weeks, 70 percent of our American soldiers are 
back on active duty; a few weeks later, 25 percent more are returned. 
Only 5 percent are sent home to a veterans’ hospital. Contrast this 
with the fact that only about 25 percent of World War I psychiatric 

casualties were able to return to active duty. 

Nearly all the remainder went to hospitals at home where they re- 
mained for long periods of time at a tremendous cost to the taxpayer. 

These same curative skills can be applied in civilian life. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they were developed by civilian psychiatrists. Psychiatric 
units in general hospitals can keep thousands of potential patients 
out of State mental hospitals. For example, commitments to the 
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State mental hospital at Milledgeville, Ga., from Chatham County 
have been cut 58 percent since the establishmen! of a 13-bed psyehiat 
ric ward at St. Joseph’s general hospital in Savannah 5 years ago. 

OKLAHOMA PERSONNEL 


SHORTAGE CITED 





But St. Joseph’s is a shining light in the wilderness. Fourtee: 
physically sae ped psychiatric units in various parts of the country 
on unable to function because of lack of personnel, and 10 additiona 
units are operating with woefully inadequate personnel. You will 
have to excuse the strength of the expression, but it just burns me 
to the hide—the good citizens of Oklahoma voted a multimillion 
dollar bond issue for a psychiatric receiving unit at the medical schoo! 
in Oklahoma City, but that unit, which could help so many sick peo 
ple, lies idle today because of a dearth of people to staff it. 

It has been lying idle 2 years. 

Senator Hinz. Two years? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes: this is the second year we have tried to beg, bor 
row, and steal psychiatrists from the other States a ause we do not 
have an approved mental hospital in the State for a 3-year residency. 

It takes a long time to build and get the staff to the point where they 
can do this thing. Until that time comes we have to go around the 
country on these raiding expeditions. 

I deplore this kind of raiding, when you get a young man into the 
State hospital system, the next thing an ambassador comes from an 
other State and offers him $5,000 more and he immediately jumps. 

This is awful, and you look around and say: “Where is this young 
psychiatrist?” He is up in Iowa. They gave him $5,000 more. Un- 
til you train your own men at the State level—you cannot do this with 
mirrors—you have to train your boys in the medical school and keep 
them he the State. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF 





KOREAN CASUALTIES 


Senator Kitcorr. You mentioned Korea. I want to ask you a ques 
tion. Don’t you find there is more psychiatric need, more psychi 
atric cases coming out of modern warfare than, shall we say, per 
centagewise back in World War I? 

Mr. Gorman. I would refer that to Dr. Brosin. 

Mr. Brostn. If I may give a little background, I started in the Army 
as an artilleryman in 1926 and got in the medics, spent 63 months in 
World War II, and I have been on the Surgeon’s consulting staff since 
then; I have been in Europe and Korea and ain going back next year. 
The question is unanswerable since one does not know what one does 
hot see, 

The claims during the war that neither the Germans nor Russians 
nor Japs ever had mental illness under fire is untrue. 


TECHNIQUES DEVELOPED DURING WORLD WAR I 


Detection and identification and diagnosis were so poor in all past 
wars that there are no comparable figures. But between World 
War II and Korea there is no question that the techniques developed 
during World War I, not used at all until 1943 and 1944, effectively, 
but in Korea were used, now have reduced psychiatric battle casualties 
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of all kinds to a minimum absolutely undreamed of. The figures ar 
so good that everyone from Surgeon General Armstrong and all hi 

staff refused to try to give the casual a nee of why this is true be- 
ause it is due to numerous variables, but it is the lowest expectancy 
in all history. 

Senator Kincore. But we have a relative ly sminll « pel ition in Korea 
In an all-out picture we do not have the personnel, do we? 

Dr. Brosin. I do think with the pape identification of the worst 
susceptibles, let’s say potential psychotics , at the induction level 
and with much better screening techniques akin to the Navy boot 
training so these men d it get into the Army and then become 
Government charges forever after 90 days’ service more or less, that a 
ovreat deal can be done, hot by physicians; | belong to the school that 
physicians are only in the Army to help the Army in its principal 
MISSION, which is to fieht battles: the real problem is to train staff 
and command to take good care of their men, which everybody unde 
stands, but with a civilian leadership which we had essentially, that 
lesson was often forgotten. 

Senator Kingorr. My point is, I believe intensified explosive powet 
of modern warfare is exacting a much heavier toll from shock caused 
therefrom, because whereas in World War I you had your scientific 
venpons, your 75’s, and now your 105's th smallest @un, and the 
intensification of artillery fire and bombing I think is having a very 
serious effect upon our combat troops. Don’t you find that ? 

Dr. Brostx. Lam an academic fellow. That may well be true when 
you recall that only » percent of our total troops are under engage 
ment and actually you have quite good statistical tables for the pet 
formance level: the viable life of a soldier is so many hundred hours 
under battle conditions. 

The big loss psychiatrically is not from the battle lines. It is from 
the induction center to the front. The loss at the front is relatively 
nsignificant. There is no evidence at all that the increased terror of 
modern warfare, except In the head, you know. is worse, let us say, 
than in the day of Napoleon. 

Senator Titrye. You may proceed. 

Senator Hini. I do not want to stop vour statement and I realize 
we are running behind, Mr. Chairman. ‘The chairman is always very 
considerate. 

One thing that has been in my mind from the beginning of your 
testimony is this: You may not answer this now, but put something 
in the record. How much does the general shortage of doctors, med- 
ically trained personnel, hi ive to do with this shortage of psychiatrists ¢ 
We have a shortage of doctors in m: my places today. How much does 
that shortage—that is the rule that a fellow has to be a doctor before 
being a psychiatrist, is it not ¢ 


SHORT. 


Mr. Gorman. From my experience of a year with the President’ 
Health Commission, the severe shortage of general doctors is a basic 
problem. Many parts of the country are short of general doctors and 
that is the reason you have 2,000 vacancies in the State mental 
hospitals. 
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It is the reason you have 1,500 vacancies in public-health depart 
ments both local and State. We have to go back fundamentally to the 
training of more doctors before we can pick the cream of them off and 
say you have to go into a specialty and spend 3 more years in a resi 
dency. 

You have hit upon a very sore problem in this whole thing. 

Senator Hitt. But you are not going to solve your problem until 
you solve this basic problem and the basic problem is the problem of 
more doctors. 

Mr. Gorman. No one would agree more with you. They are the 
rec ruiting pool. 

Senator Hix. If you have plenty of doctors where the competition 
is keen it makes a more favorable situation if you have an inviting 
condition to go into psychiatry, is that not true? 

Mr. Gorman. I would think so. The average doctor works 56 hours 
a week today. My doctor was recently complaining to me about work 
ing 60. I said “Why don’t you get more doctors in the medical school 
so you do not have to get ulcers complaining to me and your wife. You 
only work 60 hours a week when there are not enough people around 
to do the job.” 

EFFECT OF 


BUDGET REDUCTION 








However, instead of a countrywide expansion of this research and 
training program, the proposed 1954 budget for the National Institute 
of Mental Health indicates a cut below the level attained this past 
year. 

Over the past 6 years you in the Congress have made possible a slow 
tooling up for the big offensive against meatal illness. If these ap 
propriations are increased gradu: lly, another decade m: Ly see enough 
personnel and enough knowledge for a major breakthrough. Instead 
we are told there is to be a cutback in our ammunition—research 
knowledge and in our manpower-trained psychiatric personnel in the 
very midst of a crucial buildup. And this at a time when our mental! 
hospitals have the highest patient load in history—more than 700,00 
sick people. 

Does it make sense / 

As a reporter, I do not want you to take my word as to the inade 
quacy of National Institute of Mental Health funds for research and 
training. During the summer of 1952, I was privileged to conduct a 
series of public hearings on health for the President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation. 

Now despite the fact that mental illness had a relatively low pri- 
ority in the list of health problems placed before the Commission for 
investigation, most of its attention was of necessity directed to the 
financing of medical care, the doctor shortage, organization of medi- 
cal services and hospitals and health facilities—moving testimony 
on mental illness dominated practically every public hearing from 
Philadelphia to San Francisco. 

For example, we had to hold a special meeting at night on mental 
health in one of the big churches in that city, and more than 300 peo- 
ple came out and stayed until 11 p. m. that night. 

I have here some of the evidence, deeply moving, from people who 
cried out for a solution. 

Senator Tyr. You may have that printed in the record. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Dr. Louis Koren, Detroit hearing: 

“This Detroit clinic is a tax-supported agency established by the Wayne 
County Board of County Institutions on December 13, 1948, to serve the people 
of Wayne County. 

“The board recognized that to wait until people were hospitalized before 
treatment began would never greatly reduce the incidence of mental illness, 
since a program based on hospital care alone was not oriented toward preven 
tion and elimination of the sources of mental disease. Hence, emphasis in the 
clinic program was on psychotherapy for the less severe forms of personality 
disorders, promotion of concepts of mental health through community activi 
ties and education, research, and the training of professional personnel. 

“From the economic standpoint, who are the people that come to the clinic? 
Economically, the average applicant is a self-respecting, employed native Ameri 
ean who is not indigent except psychiatrically, and who wants to pay for the 
treatment he seeks, but cannot afford private psychiatric care 

“Mental illness, therefore, is frequently a catastrophe economically as well 
as medically, or, if left untreated because of financial inability, it may be equally 
catastrophic in terms of family discord, job maladjustment, or other varieties 
of interpersonal difficulties. In this respect the consequences of neglect of 
treatment of mental illnesses have much wider implications than the neglect 
of physical illnesses in that they produce a greater degree of social disruption 

“Because of these preceding considerations, income limits for eligibility at 
our clinic range from $3,000 per year for single persons to $4,000 for married 
persons, plus $500 added for each child. These income figures indicate that the 
average American is not able to finance privately extended psychiatric treat 
ment. The clinic charges fees ranging from 25 cents to $5 per hour, with the 
average fee being about $1.25. 

“The Wayne County Board of Institutions is well aware that the clinie barely) 
scratches the surface of the mental health needs of Wayne County, where one 
third of the population of Michigan resides, but the problem is beyond the re 
sources of any single community. 


“* * * T believe that the 4 years of operation of the Wayne County Mental 
Health Clinic has unquestionably shown that 

“1. There is a tremendous need for psychiatric outpatient services at a cost 
which people can afford. 


“ 


. Existing facilities are dangerously inadequate to meet this need. 

“3. There is a critical shortage of trained personnel, particularly of psychia- 
trists, which will be aggravated by the expansion of treatment facilities. This 
shortage can only be overcome by financing the expansion of training facilities 

“4. Adequate research programs cannot be realized under existing conditions 
of our overburdened facilities. 

“5. Mental illness is a medical emergency, the cost of which cannot be met 
by the great majority of American people * * * 

‘“* * * Mental illness has reached endemic proportions throughout the United 
States, and the problem must be attacked with the same vigor that was used in 
combating tuberculosis or stamping out typhoid fever. A mentally ill person 
is a ‘typhoid Mary’ who infects others with the disease, and it makes no more 
sense to delay treatment of mentally sick people than it does in any other 
communicable disease. Any step less than this means temporizing with the 
problem. The question of cost no longer can be used as an obstacle to solution 
of the situation. 

“* * * Because of the severity and geographical distribution of mental illness, 
local community efforts, although to be encouraged, are unable to cope with 
this problem, either financially or in terms of proper planning or coordination. 

These efforts, to be successful, must be initiated on a national basis, and only 
adequate Federal aid can accomplish this job. Such aid must be sufficient to 
achieve the goal of a mentally healthy people, regardless of costs, not for humani 
tarian reasons alone, but because only a mentally healthy people can success- 
fully solve the many problems which face us as a Nation.” 

The substance of Dr. Koren’s testimony was repeated over and over again as 
our hearings moved westward from Philadelphia. 

At the southern regional hearing in Raleigh, Dr. J. W. Murdoch, superintend- 
ent of the State hospital at Butner, N. C., declared: 

“Our attendant staff is 25 percent short of the total, nursing staff is 45 percent 
short, and psychiatric staff 30 percent short. * * * Adequate treatment is 
cheaper than building new State hospitals. * * * You must realize that, at the 
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present time a new mental hospital would cost about $20 million. * * * Bricks 
and cement can be an expensive luxury. ‘Treatment, relatively, is cheap. Mr. 
Umstead, our chairman here tonight and vice chairman of the North Carolina 
Hospital Commission, estimates that if 1 percent of the total cost of a new 
mental hospital (that is, $200,000 instead of $20 million) were spent additionally 
per year for salaries to get adequate staff throughout the State hospitals in North 
Carolina, there would then be less need for the building of new mental hospitals.” 

At that very same hearing, Dr. W. Carson Ryan of the University of North 
Carolina summed up the situation in the South in this graphic manner 

“It is hardly necessary to remind this gronp that mental health is still one of 
our biggest, relatively unsolved health probler <s in the Sonth as evervwhly 
else I think the South is endeavoring to do something real in hospitaliza 
tion for the mentally ill But we are not doing much on early detection, preven 
tion, and on the positive side. * * * A quarter of a million teachers in schoo!s 
in the Southern States are in touch with children every day and could do much 
for better personality development and human relations if they were adequately 
prepared to do it. But they need the help of child-guidance clinics and well 
qualified social workers in doing the job. * * *” 

At a number of the hearings, the severe shortage of child psychiatrists and 
the dearth of inpatient facilities for treatment of children received a 
going over. 

At the midwestern hearing in St. Louis. Dr. Edwin Gildea. chiet 
ment of neuropsychi 


severe 


of the depart 
atry, Washington University Medical School, had this to say 

‘“* * * Now, the care of young people is the weakest part of our mental-health 
program. There are no facilities at all for taking care of emotionally disturbed 
children. * * * Weare continually having to turn down cases of children hecause 
there is no place fer them to go. That is true throughout the entire State, and 
it is a remarkable fact that it is more difficult to raise money to take care of 
children than it is to raise money to take care of older people; and, in the case 
of children with mental or nervous disorders, it is even more difficult. * * * In 
this city, they refused for some time to take any child in the publie schools who 
was delinquent * * * but now that barrier is gradually being reduced. * * * I 
might quote from Dr. Karl Menninger, who says that the greatest defect in our 
culture is our cruelty and failure to care for our children. * * * 

At the eastern hearing in Philadelphia, Dr. Robert C. Prall, assistant direct 
Child Study Center, Institute of Pennsylvania Hospital, said: 

“T would like to try to explain some of the reasons for the shortage of child 
psychiatrists at the present time. * * 





As you may already be aware, our clinic 
is supported by funds from United States Public Health Service and State funds 
as well as by private foundation funds. * * * At the fellowship level, the stipend 
for the first vear is $3.000 and for the seeond vear, $8,600. This makes it very 
difficult for desirable and well-qualified applicants to seek training in chi'd psychi 
j ered 

child psychiatry that has been somewhat of a sacrifice We know many individ 
uals who are well trained and who would make excellent candidates for child- 
psychiatry training who feel unable to do so because of their family necessities 
We might note in passing that many more medical men are married while in 
medical school than was previously the case, making it necessary for 
have an adequate incomesto pursue the study of psychiatry. * * *” 

At the Detroit hearing, Dr. Fritz Redl, describing conditions in Michigan for 
the psv¢ hiatrie eare of children. really covered the national problen in these 
words: 


atry. I can speak personally, having just survived a 2-vear period of training in 


men 10 


% 





A nearly fatal lack of trained personnel, especially where the lives of 
children already vulnerable in the line of mental illness are concerned. For in 
stance: Most of the people who pley an important part in the life scene of chil 
dren in institutions, especially detention homes, reformatories, and so forth, are 
professionally untrained, and even inservice training is either nonexistent or woe 
fully inadequate. Specialized services. such as counseling, parent consultation, 
guidance, and so forth, often go begging for want of trained personnel], even 
where the community in question is aware of the needs of such services and their 
qualitative improvement.” 

For further testimony along these lines, I respectfully commend to your atten 
tion The People Speak. volume V of the Report of the President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation. Confronted with this overwhelming evidence, 
this Commission. with not a single psychiatrist or professional mental-health 
worker among its membership or on its working staff, came courageously and 
forthrightly to the following inescapable conclusions : 
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Despite increased attention to the probl a f the 
remains seriously inadequate Psychiatry is ot rf he deve dd 
pecialties. Two thousand psychiatrists are needed in Siate hospitals a ‘ 
Shortages are widespread among all categories of psychiatric workers: Nu 
occupational, physical, and recreation: herapists, socia el ‘ 
and attendants,’ 

As to research, the Commission had this to say 

We received evidence at 1 Ol r fieid he g d at several pat 

in Washington of the appalling lack of research in the field of mental disease 
* Both the extent and cost of serious mental illness are increasing In the 

year 1950, Federal and State Governments together spent about a billion dollars 
for hospital care and pensions for the mentally il In the fa f 
enormous expenditure, the Natio ends o1 $6 na year for researc] 


this neglected field. Over the 5-year period 1946-51, grants for mental healt! 


research were less than 5 percent of grants and contracts for all types of medic 
research . We are strongly of the opinion that as much n Vv as 
be effectively used should be devoted in the coming years to research in the field 


of mental illness. This should include encouragement of competent investigators 


to enter this field * * *.” 





In closing, I want to ap Oo you in these direct te The pre 
the National Institute of Mental Health is fundan rogi 
listened to the evidence, sifted it and decided to apm ! e me ( ‘ 
ment its objectives. Year after year, vou have slowly widened the horizons 


this program. However, this year the executive arm of the Government, without 
the benefit of the evidence which you have heard over the years, has decided 


eut this program back 


I remember a few years back when we faced { i Oklah 
After the first heart-breaking years of tooling up and tting the S 
to gradually increase the appropriations for mental } h new ad 


came in and presented the legislature with a sharply 


health, The legislature wavered under severe pressures. Being rather simple 





of mind, I knew there was only one thing to do. I took a committee of State 
senators down to the big h Sp tal at Norman I I ved them what their | 
appropriations had purchased in spanking new kitchens ightly uniformed pet 
sonnel, gaily colored dayrooms, modern receiving units, id so \ e were 
touring one of the wards, an atte int who k \ ‘ sked i 
to the Senators. He sa he had read about the e1 d i ‘ 

“Mr. Senators,” he said in a halting, shy voice, “I Just have to say ¢ to you 
even if you fire me. I’ve been a-working here 22 years. Up until 2 years ago, I 
got $40 a month and my keep and I worked more’n 70 1 1 weel S 
passed the new laws, I make better’n $100 a month and I work 44 hours. sut 
that don’t matter too much, What really does is that I’m no longer an ord 
attendant I went to school here and now I’m a psychiatric aide The doct 
never used to ask me about the patients, but they do now. I can help t peat 
now, and I'm learning better every day But those other fellows on t ward 
they gotta’ be trained like me. We can help get these sick people well, Sena 
if you'll only let us.” 

I will tell vou this—the cuts were restored and the program expanded. I trust 
that you will do the same on the national level, Senators. If the 700,000 mentall 
sick patients in our hospitals could speak out, they would tell you of their deep 
gratitude for the things you have done for them. And they would plead with 


you to expand this program so that they can be made well and returned to their 


communities and their loved ones. 


co > aa} } rT “7 ’ 
Mr. Gorman. T have one little addendum and then I will cor de, 











CONSTRUCTION CURTAILMEN' 








Mr. Chairman, since the time when I prepared th is testimony, a very 
disturbing thing has happened to the original 54 budget for the 
National Institute of Mental Health. All money for the construction 
of Gepgerately needed health research facilities has been eliminated 
from the 1954 budget. Now we in the mental health field have been 
very reasonable about this construction thing—we have been very 
understanding of the problems of the Congress. Although the Na 
tional Mental Health Council has carefully screened construction re 
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quests on hand in the amount of $22 million from universities, medical 
schools, research institutes, and hospitals in practically every State in 
the Union, the National Mental Health Committee requested only 
$8 millions in construction funds for fiscal 1954. The original budget 
allowed us $2,500,000 of this and now even this small amount has been 
taken from us, 

As you undoubtedly know, the National Institutes of Health have 
received very little construction money. During the period 1948-50, 
approximately $22 million was made available for heart and cancer 
research laboratory facilities. The results of that program over the 
3-year period exceeded the high hopes that were held for it. Construc- 
tion of 89 research facilities was achieved, involving both the building 
of new facilities and the expansion of existing laboratories. In the 
majority of cases, the Federal funds were exceeded by local fund-rais- 
ing programs. 

This vital construction program was suspended in 1950 coincident 
with the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. In 1952 the Bureau of the 
Budget made a new study of the medical research construction situa- 
tion, and included a total of $15 million for fiscal 1954 as a start 
toward wiping out the tremendous backlog of $147 million in con- 
struction requests which had piled up in the intervening years. And 
now all of this has been erased, wiped out, in the revised budget. 

When I say that we of the National Mental Health Committee have 
been very patient, I mean that in spades. Although the National 
Institute of Mental Health was set up by law in 1946, it has never 
received 1 cent of research construction money in 7 years. This is 


a particularly bitter anomaly—that not 1 cent in research construc- 
tion has gone to fight a disease which costs the Nation more than a 
billion dollars a year. 

[ wish to God I had the time to describe to you some of the impos- 
sible physical conditions under which psychiatric research is being 


attempted today. 


CONDITIONS AT MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


Let me give you an example. Six or seven years ago when I first 
visited the Menninger Foundation in Kansas, I expected to see an 
elaborate central research building. Much to my dismay, I found 
that research workers were scattered all over the place, mostly con- 
signed to basement rooms and reconverted garages. And this in one 
of the few psychiatric research centers in America. The Menningers 
are still without that research building, although for the past 4 or 5 
years they have gone up and down the land trying to raise private 
moneys for building expansion. 

At the State hospital level, if a man wants to do any research, he 
has got to take over an abandoned laundry room or some unused 
part of the basement. There is a man here today who is that kind of 
researcher, Dr. Ralph Rossen. When I visited Hastings State Hos- 
pital for the first time about 6 years ago, Dr. Rossen was carrying 
on a limited research program in the basement of that institution, 

Now this is not doing things in the most effective way. We are 
just not going to attract young people into research until we give 
them the tools and the buildings in which to work. Modern medical 
research has come of age—it has outgrown the basement room of 
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yesteryear. It must have the proper facilities for its work in the 
same manner in which you Senators must have the physical housing 
and tools with which to carry on your legislative job. 


RESTORATION OF FUNDS 


We respect fully urge you, therefore, to at least restore the original 
construction item in the 1954 budget. 

Senator Kircorr. That lack of research facilities contributes also 
to our lack of psychiatrists ? 

Mr. Gorman. Yes. 

Senator Kireore. Incidentally, if from the research we can work 
out methods of curing and straightening out a certain percentage of 
the mental cases then we have really done something very beneficial 
and incidentally reduced the expense to the country as a whole; right? 

Mr. Gorman. I would think so in my limited experience. That con- 
cludes what I had to say. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Gorman, for the excellent state- 
ment you made. You referred to Dr. Rossen, of Minnesota. Over 
the weekend I was in the State and Dr. Rossen called on me and we 
discussed this item in the appropriation bill. Dr. Rossen felt that he 
could not come down to make his statement but we will insert his 
statement in the record that he has furnished the committee. 

What you say about Dr. Rossen’s work in this field I concur in. He 
has rendered an excellent service and I only regret he is not here with 
us this morning but his statement will be printed in the record. 

Mr. Gorman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN PSYCHIATRY AS AN ECONOMIC APPROACH IN CHANGING A Way oF LIF! 
THROUGH RESEARCH AND TRAININ« 


By Ralph Rossen, M. D., Hastings, Minn.; superintendent Hastings State Hospi 
tal, Hastings, Minn., former commissioner mental health for the State of 
Minnesota; member of American Board of Neurology, Psychiatry, and Ele« 
troencephalography ; professional lecturer for University of Minnesota ; mem 
ber of the Technical Advisory Committee for the Council of State Governments 


My name is Ralph Rossen. I am a physician and psychiatrist and have been 
the superintendent of Hastings State Hospital for a period of 15 years I 
trained at the University of Minnesota and have been in the field of neurology, 
psychiatry, brain chemistry, clinical medicine, and neuropsychiatry for over 
18 years. I am the former Commissioner of Mental Health in the State of 
Minnesota. For a period of over 20 years I have been actively engaged in 
research and training as it applies to psychiatry and neurology. During these 
years I feel that I have acquired a thorough understanding of mental patients 
and their needs and how these needs may be met fairly, efficiently and eco 
nomically through research and training. My experience has convinced me that 
only through research, training, and good medical care and treatment can we 
stop the expenditure of vast millions for new construction in years to come. If 
we cut research and training now, we simply guarantee that thousands of 
American citizens will end up on the back wards and stay there. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


All mental hygiene programs should emphasize the fact that the primary 
purpose of a State hospital must be to provide medical care and treatment for 
the patient. Beyond this the whole pregram must attempt to prevent mental 
disease and must provide for the vocational rehabilitation of the patient who 
can be restored to normal life in the community 
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Cure is a word that can have more or less meaning. There are many patients 
Who cannot be cured but who can be partially socialized. The development of 
halfway houses and good follow up care can prevent readmission. 


Veed of research in schizophrenia 

However, it is virtually impossible to treat something that we do not know 
the cause of. For instance. schizophrenia (dementia praecox). a disease which 
Ineans split personality, occurs between the ages of 18 and 25 and it leads to 
mental deterioration and fills more hospitals in the United States than any 
other disease. We do not know its cause and these people live on in State 
hospitals for up to 50 years and actually grow old living there If the cause 
of this disease can be found and specific treatment be instituted as has been 
done with tuberculosis, there would be a tremendous step forward for medicine, 
help would come to hundreds of thousands of patients and many millions of 
tax dollars would be saved in years to come. With money for research and 
training this can be accomplished, and that is the only way. The budget cuts 
will make absolutely certain a throwback in our struggle against the ravages 
of this deteriorating disorder. 


II. PROBLEM OF MEN’ AL DISEASE 


The tremendous magnitude of the problems in mental disease must be realized 
In the United States as a whole there are more patients in Inental hospitals than 
there are in all other hospitals put together. All the patients in hospitals with 
cancer, heart disease. tuberculosis, kidney disease, liver disease, stomach ulcers. 
all physical injuries and other diseases—all of these combined are fewer than 
the patients in mental hospitals. Moreover, nly a fraction of the persons with 
mental illness are actually in mental hospitals. The weight of sheer numbers 
tells us that these are not problems only for the doctors and siatfs of the State 
hospitals 

With the large number of inmates in our mental institutions the real issue 
is not the treatment of a mass of patients; the vital consideration begins with 
one patient who was born, who had a childhood, who has all the body and emo 
tional needs, and more in most cases, of any human being. 

The real need is training for early treatment and research for new cures 
and preventatives 


Ill NEEDS OF THI MENTALLY ILL PATIENT 


Never before has there heen so much public interest nh mental health and in the 
facilities provided for the care and treatment of the increasing numbers who are 
being admitted to our mental hospitals. The problems of mental illness have 
not been overcome, but in every State there is a growing demand for more effec 
tive mental health and hospital programs. The care and treatment of the men- 
tally ill tradit onally has been a State responsibility, and officials of the State 
recognize that sound. practical programs must be based on what needs have to 
be met and how best to meet these needs. From a general standpoint what are 
the needs of mentally ill patients? 

1. Building space for research and training, for intensive treatment facilities, 
with modern medical and scic ntific equipment, and for elimination of firetraps, 
San urgent need in most States. 

Construction solely of custodial beds in order to reduce overcrowding is like 
pouring money into a bottomless pit. Some new bed construction is needed to 
replace firetraps and other dangerous outmoded buildings. In the long run, how 
ever, there is no substitute for training and research as a cure for overcrowding, 
Which is the most glaring problem in State hospitals today, 

In the first place, trained personnel could eventually keep out of the hospitals 
about a third of the admissions, through outpatient clinics, 

That alone would make tremendous inroads on the overcrowding. And it ean 
be done at about one-fourth the cost of custodial care, 

Trained manpower giving intensive treatment to patients at the point of admis 
sion could shorten the hospital stay of another one-third of the admissions. Pilot 
studies show that the same floor space could handle seven times the number of 
patients. 

This is another blow at overcrowding. But the personnel must be trained 

Is it clear why we want increased training? But these budget cuts will doom 
us to nothing but spending hundreds Of millions of tax dollars to house the patient 
pile-up. 
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2. Children, and the youth, like others, have mental sickness. It is possible in 
the case of children to deal with problems early and effectively. Such problems, 
if left undealt with, often result in protracted and expensive mental illness 
Research studies should be made in all States of psychiatric needs for the obser 
vation, care, and treatment of children; statewide programs should be devised 
to deal adequately with this problem; and such programs should coordinate and 
use extensively the services of social and child welfare agencies, health agen 
cies, schools, and churches. We must keep our children and the youth out of 
institutions. 

3. Patients suffering from schizophrenia fill more than half the mental hospital 
beds. Cures for this disorder are therefore the biggest need of all. Research is 
the only answer. 

1. The aged constitute a special problem; the numbers in this group are in 
creasing and will continue to increase. Old-age insurance and public-assist 
ance programs should be perfected to provide for most of this group, and com 
munity facilities should be developed and extended to care for them. In order 
to reduce State hospital admissions, special research is needed against senility 


and hardening of the arteries of the brain 


». There are special groups of people who often are cared for in State hos 
pitals. These include persons with mental deficiency, with convulsive disorders 


with chronie alcoholism or other drug addiction, or with persistent sex deviatio 
All of these groups require special kinds of treatment Studies should be made 
and plans developed and put into operation for the care and treatment of special 
categories. 

G. There are many persons in State hospitals who are not now in need of 
tinuing psychiatric hospital care. Many persons in the community are it 
ger of mental breakdown. Outpatient clinics should be extended and other « 
munity resources developed to care for persons in need of help, but not of hos 
pitalization. But the personne! must be trained 

7. Most of the population never has been, and never will be, in need of hospi 
talization for mental illness. On the other hand, mental illness will strike man) 


} t 


persons and cause their hospitalization because of t lack of effective facilities 


for prevention All States should establish progran hich look toward 


vention and the maintenance and strengthening « ie il health Research 
cures and preventives against the main diseases which our hospitals is 


crying need on the preventive front 
Research and training limited 
In order to effect these changes an adequate teaching program must be adopted 
nd carried througl At the present time, research i e field of mental dis 
orders is conducted on an extremely limited extent, par larly when compar 
with research in many fields of physical sickness, such as cancer, heart disease 
and poliomyelitis, despite ie fact that menta l ne of he most extel 
ive, serious, and costly illnesses to which we are s ‘ Mor 
facilities should be provided for comprehensive an ive 
fieid of mental illness, more attention should be ft ibject in mental in 
stitutions and medical schools, efforts should | coordinate research 
programs and activities that now exist And ft a s States should en 


courage and support professional associations, in l I nd age es j n 


1 


careful consideration to the development and expansior major research pre 
grams in the field. 


eas in which? h is needed 


The need for enlarged programs does not co 
ill but also the mentally deficient, the crimina 
with convulsive disorders, the aged and the childre 
? 1! 
tal 


institutions for the mei deficient have long vy 


unable to admit new cases within a year or m I 

cases, Which could be salvaged through the “fit the patient and communi 
alike, frequently have to be denied admission, ly to become emergency « 
at a later date. 

In some ways the problem of treating the ecrimin: ane is somewhat 
lar to the delinquent cefective. Because | } 
vitally necessary that they be segregated 
responsibility, it is equally important that they 
criminal population in the mental hospital. This 
provide separate and special facilities or at least s 
not within the penal institution 
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IV. RESEARCH AND TRAINING AS AN AID IN MENTAL ILLNESS 


Blectroence phalography 

What has been accomplished with electroencephalography, using the “brain 
wave machine,” both as a research tool and clinical instrument is tremendous. 
With the use of the electroencephalograph it is possible to diagnose convulsive 
disorders early, institute the necessary medication and treatment and return the 
person to the community at an earlier date, 

Specific research projects 

Dr. Berry Campbell, who is the associate professor of anatomy at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota and whose research has been principally in the field of the 
nervous system and its diseases, has the following to Say as a result of his 
Studies at the Hastings State Hospital. 

“The boundary between the known and the unknown in mental disease lies 
near the junction of the virus encephalitis diseases and the large, important 
but poorly understood category of schizophrenia. The investigation of those 
virus infections which result in long chronie and frequently psychotic episodes 
in the patient's life offer an insight into an important cause of abnormal behavior, 

“We have found reason to believe that behavior problems and delinquency 
are, to an important extent, the result of actual brain disease, a conclusion based 
upon the social and institutional] history of patients hospitalized many years 
after major epidemics of encephalitis. These patients belong to the group 
known as postencephalitis. They may supply key information relative to some 
of our very pressing problems of mental disease and institutionalization. At 
the present time, we are subjecting them to rather intensive study. 

“But additional funds are urgently required for these and many other im 
portant studies which may Well provide cures which could outflank our hospital 
System by shortening hospital stay, increasing patient turnover, and saving the 
taxpayer hundreds of millions of dollars a year, 

“However, if we have budget cuts for research and training, we can forget 
the savings.” 

Does it make sense to do that? 

Further research indicated 

Research and study is needed concerning the sex offender to determine more 
Specifically the legal technicalities and a socialized method of treatment. 

In the past, scientific research in epilepsy came from centers of neurological 
research connected with medical schools rather than the firsthand information 
available in State hospitals. With present results of research and training and 
With improved control, 80 percent of epilepties could remain in the community 
But more trained manpower and improvements through research are necessary. 


Vv. ECONOMIC AND SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF RESEARCH 


In a sense we are now entering upon the same Stage in psychiatry that we 
were in several decades ago with respect to general medicine. A few new dis 
coveries could result in money saving (and in saving of human misery) that stag- 
ger the imagination. Admissions to all mental hospitals in the United States 
have averaged about 250,000 persons annually in recent years and are now over 
300,000 per year. The mental hospitals had over 700,000 resident patients on an 
average day in 1952. 


Research comparisons 


If mental illness could be combated in the same manner as have been bubonic 
plague, yellow fever, typhoid, diphtheria, smallpox, and many other physical 
diseases, the potential value of the Nation would be immense. The discovery 
of a cure for one disease entity, schizophrenia, might eventually empty one-half 
of the mental hospital beds and, more important, keep them from being filled. 
Even without such a radical discovery, the day-by-day work of Steady, painstak- 
ing research would shed light not only on mental illnes, its causes, prevention, 
and cure, but, equally, on the psychology of everyday living. Knowledge so 
secured might pave the way for a better understanding of human relations and 
human behavior generally, and the Saving in dollars and cents would total 
hundreds of millions per year. 

It is hard to believe that Congress would actually cut this kind of research 
if its members realized its monumental possibilities for Saving money. 
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ittitude toward research 

Research offers the hope of the future for prevention, treatment, and cure 
of those afflictions represented by the patient in a mental institution. The single 
change from custodial philosophy to one of medical treatment immediately brings 
the need of research to the fore. A real hospital system is based on medical 
science and the lifeblood of medical science is research. Confident professional 
workers demand the possibility of undertaking research so that an active re 
search program is essential for the recruitment and maintenance of staffs. 
Because the patients in the mental hospital represent almost every conceivable 
type of mental illness and because the interrelationships between mental and 
bodily functions are so close and so complex, a complete research program 
would cover the entire range of biology and medical science. The following 
areas should be recognized and explored: Biophysics, biochemistry, physiology, 
morphology, psychiatry and psychology, therapeutics, epidemiology, neurology, 
sociology, and familial factors 
Objective of research 

Each dollar spent to change the way of life of a patient in a mental hospital 
in the shortest possible time, will increase the discharge rate of such patients 
from the hospital, and further, will prevent readmission of those already out 
This should be the objective of every institution caring for the mentally ill 
Modern methods acquired through research into the causative factors of the 
disease, symptoms, care and treatment, prognosis, and followup would make a 
higher discharge rate possible. 
Cost of hospitalization 

When one considers that there are patients in our mental institutions who have 
been there a lifetime the expense to the State is staggering. Since the general 
upkeep costs a total of $1,200 per year (Minnesota statistics), then the patient 
who has been hospitalized for 50 years costs the State around $60,000. When 
figured in these terms, it is apparent the tremendous amount of money the State 
saves by scientific research with the overall objective of giving intensive therapy 
and discharging the patient at the earliest possible date. One thousand patients 
being discharged throughout the State in any 1 year would save the State 
$1,200,000 per year. By intensive treatment, more rapid turnover is possible and 
it tends to prevent long-term hospitalization. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS 


Research and training offer the hope of the future for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of those afflictions represented by patients in our mental institu 
tions. The virtual absence of research activities in State hospitals until quite 
recently may be explained by the lack of facilities, lack of training research, 
inadequate staffing, and custodial philosophy. 

A real hospital is based on medical science and the lifeblood of medical science 
is research. A thorough research program pays off in dollars and cents. The 
amounts allocated for research are certainly small in comparison to the main 
tenance and upkeep of thousands of institutional patients over a period of many 
years, 

There is a need of research in determining the causative factors of psychoses, 
seeking means of preventing its development and determining the most beneficial 
methods of care and treatment. If this could be accomplished, it would not only 
lower admissions and hasten the discharges from our mental institutions but 
would offer a more pleasant and happy way of life for the long-term mental 
patient. 

In the very near future, with the increase in the number of admissions to our 
mental hospitals, it will be necessary to spend large sums for construction to 
accommodate this increase in the institutionalized population. Research would 
lessen this necessity, and when one deals in returns on a financial basis, the 
initial outlay and upkeep of research is small in comparison to the present and 
future cost of the mental health program throughout the United States. 

For these reasons I am alarmed and dismayed at recent cuts in research, 
training, and preventive clinics. I earnestly hope these cuts will be restored. 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Charles Schlaifer, cochairman of the National 
Mental Health Committee, was not able to appear, but has sent a state- 
ment which will be introduced in the record. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 








NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y., June 1, 1958 
Hion. Epwarp J. THYE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


DEAR SENATOR THYE: I regret keenly I will not be able to attend hearings 
before your Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, anc 
Welfare on June 2 


Enclosed is a carefully prepared statement on the mental health situation, and 
I wonder if you would enter it into the record 
It is my hope that you and t 
Most sincerely yours, 


he subcommittee might find the information usefu 


CHARLES SCHLAIFER 
















Wirn Att Our GAINS—WHY ARE WE STILL LOSIN: HE BATTLE AGAINST MENTA 
ILLNESS? 





By 


Mr. Charles Schlaifer, New York, N. Y., cochairman, National Mental Healt 
Committee; Member, National Advisory Mental Health Council; Foundin; 
Member, National Association for Mental Health; Member, Board of Governors, 
Menninger Foundation; president, Charles Schlaifer & Co., Inc., advertising 
agency 














It is my conviction, after a study of pilot programs in the psychiatric field, tl 
the Nation’s mental hospital population could be reduced by about one-third of it 
expected size, through an all-out pregram to train psychia 
apply known treatments to potential hospital patients, ar 


Ye te 
patients, 


t 


re personnel 

id newly admitte: 
Even more important, an all-ont research campaign to exploit promising lead 

‘ecently developed, could produce new treatments for the major psychoses, which 

would cut the hospital population substantially further 


Such an achievement would wipe ont patient overcrowding, pe 
and min 


ze the construction of new custodial hospitals, thus saving the 


1undred million dollars a year. Hundre 
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Is 


of the nti and the cost is getting bier 


But does this tremendous spending program strike at the root of the trouble‘ 
Not all. Even with recent progress in the hospitals, the net result is still t 
provide custodial care for end-of-the-road mental patients, neglected until aft 





breakdown, when known treatments are less effective. These unfortunate victim 
pile up in the hospitals—we build more hospitals—the costs 
fc no solnti 


ntion in sight 
IS ho SOLUTION IN signi 


go up—and there 


The cost of direct patient care is not the only price the Nation pays. The 
loss of earnings and production and increased public-welfare costs 
to run into several billion dollars a year. 

And the money cost is not the only problem. 

Cold figures say nothing of the humanitarian or the social side of mental! 

Iness—nothing about juvenile delinquency, drug addition among the youth, 
alcoholism, sex offenses, and other crimes—nothing about the fact that there 
are twice as many suicides as homicides—nothing about the breakup of homes 


and the high divorce rat but it has been found that 


are estimated 


all these troubles go hand 
in hand with mental illness. Many of these people end up in the mental hos 
pitals, adding to their own misery, building up the taxpayers’ burden, and 
veakening our social fabric. 

Why should we permit these problems to go unchecked, and the patients to 
pile up in the hospitals? 
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Pilot clinies and hospitals have shown the way to train manpower for treat 
ment before mental breakdown, to keep potential patients out of the hospitals, 
or cut short their hospital stay. The estimates of clinic experts indicate that 

Suflicient trained personnel in a fully developed network of early treatment 
and research facilities, could reduce mental hospital population and operat 
ing costs by one-third of what they would be without early treatment 

This would result in colossal savings in hospital budgets and constructic 
custodial beds. 

Why not train the manpower, and give early treatment? We are now paying 


the penalty in hundreds of millions of dollars for preventable custodial hosp 


aL 


care, 

We know that medical research has already paid off almost unbelievably 
lives and dollars. Leading medic: cientists tell us that promising lead ! 
he fight against mental illness could well lead to new, better cures and pre 
ventives reasonably soon, with gigantic savings in custodial hospital cat 

Why not follow up these leads through an aggressive 1 
eap the benefits? We are paying an enormous pena 
through neglect of research and development 


Vental iliness is a big problem 


ger than we sometimes think 
‘ifty-four percent of the Nation’s hospital 


bi 
l 
mental patients 
The average daily load of the mental 


£ 
ay 
| 
i 


patients 
Over 1 million patients 
ai 
2. Forty to sixty percent 
practice, suffer from ¢ i 
tional disorders, 
The total economic los 
billions of dollars a yea) includes : 
Hospital maintenance and constructi 
Veterans’ pension 
Loss of patients’ earni 
Loss of productioi 
Increased public-welfare pay 


Institutions and 


0; 1. mi ) 
of $62 million 


WHY IS MENTAI 


If we neglect mental disorders ul 
becomes more crystallized and less 
hospitals year after year after year 


percent of 


Fifty percent ¢ 
is.» Vears or mo 
these patient ) 
There are two fundamental reasons for this situation 
i. There are insufficient funds deve 
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eatment of potential h 
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2. Promising research leads to hew treatments for the major diseases fillin 
the hospitals have been neglected from lack of funds. 


HOW CAN WE BRING M ENTAL ILLNESS UNDER CONTROL ? 


National Mental Health Act—a control program 

The above is a brief sketch of this gigantic, growing problem. It is not new 
All this was known back in the middle 1940’s, when the Nationa] Mental Healt} 
Act authorized a series of grants for research, training, arly treatment, follow ul 
treatment, and preventive community services designed to bring the situatioy 
under control. 


Insufficient funds to do the job 

Never since its inception, however, has this well-conceived program been ex 
tensive enough to accomplish its purpose. Valuable research projects built 
around promising leads to the treatments and controls desperately needed by 
our hospitals and clinies are lying untouched for lack of funds. The existing 
training potential of our medical and other training schools is not being used 
because of lack of appropriations, 

Shortage of appropriations hampers both training and research 

Every year there is a backlog of training and research programs, carefully 
evaluated and approved by the National Advisory Mental Health Council, which 
cannot be carried out due to inadequate appropriations. 

Knowing this, many competent research investigators do not put in applica 
tions, and much-needed research is starved for lack of funds. 

Shortage of funds also limits the areas in which the total program can operat 
and makes it impossible to conduct a comprehensive program, while at the same 
time putting additional concentration in critieal areas. 

AS an example, it has never been possible to devote sufficient resources to a 
drive on the fundamental. clinical, and developmental] research fronts for new 
knowledge of causation. treatment, and application of treatment against 
schizophrenia, 

This disease fills half of the mental beds in the country and one fourth of all 
hospital beds in the United States. Schizophrenia is the greatest problem in 
psychiatry, and one of the greatest in all medicine. The cost to the Nation 
is upward of $350 million a year. It is unsound practice for us to devote as 
little attention to the fight against this disease as we are now devoting. The 
research potential exists but the main stumbling block is the shortage of funds. 
Construction of research and training facilities 

Until the year 1953-54 construction grants were never included in the mental 
health program. The physical plant in this field is woefully inadequate for the 
training and research machinery to accomplish the monumental tasks set for 
it by the mounting hospital problem. 

The construction item requested in the budget for 1952 is $2,500,000. It is a 
genuine first step, of course, but the figure is so small as to be only a token 
amount. For 3 years we have included in our citizens’ proposal a request for 
$8 million in construction grants, on the basis of requests from bona fide medical 
and other training schools and research centers, of $13 million. At the present 
time there are on file requests for construction grants amounting to more than 
$22 million, ° 

The medical schools are bursting at the seams for lack of space to permit 
teachers and students to get together. Adequate clinical teaching facilities 
are lacking. Laboratories and other facilities for basie and clinical research 
projects are so insufficient in many instances that some of the foremost medical 
and other research institutes are unable to follow up on promising leads they 
uncover, 

We shall never be able to stop the appalling growth of our mental hospital 
population and reduce its size until we spade up our whole attitude toward 
training and research. We must compare it, not with last year’s allotment, but 
with the amount needed to reduce the hospital population. That is the test 
for the proper size of the appropriation. We must see it as a much bigger prob- 
lem than we have in the past. requiring much more money and resources than 
we have been devoting to it. This applies to construction of facilities as well 
as training grants, research project grants and fellowships for both training 
and research, 
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Teaching and research positions not established 

One of the special problems in building up training and research is the ex 
perience manpower for these activities, teachers, and research investigators. 
They are in short supply now, and the reason is that the proper incentives, 
financial and otherwise, do not exist to draw promising personnel into the teach 
ing and research field and keep them there. 

Every year capable research workers and teachers go into the private prac- 
tice of psychiatry, or remain there, simply because there are no funds to set up 
positions in teaching and research which meet the market financially and have 
permanent status. Adequate appropriations would make it possible to create 
conditions under which large numbers of men would be quite willing to spend 
part, or most, or all of their time conducting research and teaching, and the. 
perhaps to round out their income in private practice if they so desired. 

The Federal Treasury and the taxpayer would stand most to gain, aside from 
the mentally ill themselves, from the adoption of an adequate program such as 
that contained in our citizens’ proposal of $28,300,000 for the Federal budget 
1953-54. 

Vanpower training pays off 

Much more so than ever before 

In Korea trained psychiatrists at battlefront first-aid stations begin the treat 
ment of psychiatric casualties immediately at the point of breakdown 

The result is: In 2 weeks, 70 percent are back in active duty; a few weeks 
later 25 percent more are returned. Only 5 percent must be sent home 
veterans’ hospitals. 

In contrast, only about 25 percent of World War I psychiatric casualties were 
able to return to active duty Nearly all the remainder went to hospitals at 
home where they remained for long periods of time at a tremendous burden to 
the taxpayer. 

These same curative skills can be applied in civilian life. As a matter of fact 
they were developed by civilian psychiatrists. 

In civilian life, if manpower is trained, and potential hospital patients are 
treated before mental breakdown, an estimated one-third of present admissions 
will never have to enter the hospital at all. If intensive treatment is given imme 
diately upon admission, the hospital stay of another one-third can be shortened 
In this way, the hospital population could be cut down by one-third of its expected 
size at any given time, without early treatment. 

Early treatment means mental health for the patient and financial savings for 
the taxpayer. 

Newly trained personnel could be used to set up new type proven treatment 
facilities, such as 

1. Outpatient clinics attached to mental hospitals, treatment one-fourth 
the cost of custodial care. 

2. Day hospitals, in mental hospitals and general hospitals, treatment at 
one-half the cost of custodial care. 

8. Intensive treatment units for new patients entering mental hospitals, 
treatment at about three-fourths the cost of custodial care. Patient turnover 
is increased seven times, making possible cuts in new bed construction 

4. Outpatient clinics and psychiatric units in general hospitals, treatment 
at one-fourth to one-half the cost of custodial care. 

But the personnel must be trained. 

The Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a State tax-supported teaching and rv 
search institution, is a pilot plant for the development and application of th 
newest treatment methods in psychiatry. 

In 1951 its outnatient clinic kept out of the State hospitals 175 potential 
patients, at a cost of one-fourth of the custodial hospitalization prevented. Clinic 
experts estimate that outpatient treatment would be applicable to about one 
third of present hospital admissions. 

The saving was an amount sufficient to train two additional clinie teams who 
could keep more potential hospital patients out, and also train additional psy 
chiatrists, social workers, and psychologists for new clinic teams. Thus, with a 
small extra appropriation as an investment, a self-generating network of clinics 
can be built up on a pay-as-you-go basis, to the benefit of both patients and 
taxpayers. 

From the past 5 years’ pilot experience at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, Dr. 
Robert W. Hyde, assistant director, estimates that: 
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Out of every 1,000 patients now entering the regular custodial State menta 
hospitals : 
Cost per 
patient dur 
life span 
350 can be saved completely from hospitalization by this kind of out 
patient treatment 


SOM i 
550 can benefit from a shorter hospital stay, if intensive treatment is 
administered immediately upon admission to the hospital >, GO 
300 remaining are senile or in chronic stage at point of admission. These 
can still not be reached by known treatment methods $, St) 


But, the personnel must be trained. 
Day hospitals, a promising new development 
A new-type treatment center called the day hospital, developed 5 years ago 
Montreal, Canada, by I). Ewen Cameron, M. D., now president of the Americ: 
Psychiatric Association, gives better treatment to patients at half the cost. 
The reason is obvious. In this unique facility, selected mental patients t 
or outpatient treatment but not ill enough for 24-hour hospitalization, at 
the day hospital from 9 to 5 and sleep at home at night 
Former dormitory and storage space is converted for treatment of twice 
number of patients. One shift of staff is needed instead of 3—1 


o 


meal a da 
instend of 5 
There are now 2 day hospitals at Montreal, 1 at the Allen Memorial Institut 


of Psychiatry, and 1 at the Western General Hospital 


Qne has been operating for 3 years at the Menninger Foundation 


Kans. The Trenton State Hospital in New Jersey has the distinction of be 
the first State hospital in the Nation to establish a day hospital. Massac 
is planning two for the near future. 

All who have worked with this new facility are convinced of its value, | 
from the standpoint of improved therapy and economy The day 
rove especially useful in urban areas, 

But, the personnel must be trained. 


é 
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k 

l 
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Intensive treatment at the point of hospital admission 

Poston Psychopathic Hospital, in addition to the gains through outpatier 
treatment mentioned above, has shown over the past 5 years that intensive 
treatment of new inpatients can cut operating costs over the lif 





e span o the 


patient to three-fourths the amount now spent on custodial care, as well a 
educe overcrowding and the collossal construction cost of new hospital beds 

Hospital stay of patients so shortened, and turnover so increased, th: 
seven times more patients can be treated in the same number of beds, than in 
custodizi-type mental hospital 

ut, the personnel must be trained. 

reneral hospit psychiatric units can keep potential patients out of the Stat: 
hospitals Example: Commitments to the State mental hospital at Milledge 

le, Ga., from Chatham County, have been cut 58 percent since the establisl 


ment 5 years ago at St. Joseph’s (general) Hospital in Savannah, of a 13-bed 
psychiatric ward. 

General hospitals can also operate outpatient clinies and day hospitals 

liow many general hospitals are there in your State? Many of them cou 
p psychiatric units. 
But, the personnel must be trained. 

Quite clearly it is good for the mentally ill, and good business for the citize: 

train manpower and use them to set up these early treatment units in 
to keep potential patients out of the mental hospitals 
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rere is 


another very valuable result of the training and research progran 
that has not received enough consideration and I would like to emphasize it now 

I feel very strongly that as much of the medical care in this country as pos 
sible should be in private hands. Our Nation has become great because of private 
initiative and private pioneering developments. That is why America today has 
a medical science which has produced such marvelous results. The privat 
physician and the voluntary general hospital are the foundation of medical ears 
in America today 
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In the field of mental health we are lagging far behind in the private voluntary 
field, and the reason is lack of psychiatric personnel This training program we 
are considering today will provide more doctors to set up more psychiatric units 
n the voluntary general hospitals 

Early treatment is short-term low-cost treatment, often paid for by individua 
patients, or through voluntary health plans involving private general hospitals 
~ Custodial hospital care is long-term high-cost care, so expensive that 96 percent 
is now a burden of government 

But early treatment requires the trained personnel provided by this program 

General hospitals which set up psychiatric units are finding that these unit 
pay for themselves and in addition keep people out of the mental hospitals 

An example is that given by A. BE. Bennett, M. D., who states the following: 

“Proof that 20- or 25-bed units operate profitably in our first 3 years exper! 
ence in Herrick Memorial Hospital at Berkeley, Calif. The remodeling cost for 
the psychiatric section was S35,000 At the end of 3 years the 24-bed unit is 
and a substantia 





being expanded to 30 beds; remodeling costs have been returned 
profit shown in addition. 

“Obtaining competent personnel is of major importance in operating a 
psychiatric department. For example, 14 psychiatric units now physically ready 
(throughout the country) are unable to function because of lack of personnel, and 
10 units are operating with woefully inadequate personnel 

‘But part is due to deficient training program. At present 309 of the 317 gen 
eral hospitals are training 664 psychiatric residents and 2,066 psychiatric nurses 
With little added expense, existing programs can double the number of trained 
personnel” (American Journal of Psychiatry, November 1951, p. 322) 

Our citizens’ proposal would increase the number of fellowships and the 
ing grants to the medical schools and training hospitals, and this would be an 


rain 


nvigorating influence on the whole development of the trend of early treatment 
financed by private means. 

A fully developed system of early treatment facilities consciously used a 
defense-in-depth for the State mental hospitals, could prevent chronic ent 
illness in an estimated two-thirds of the present admissions at one-half the 
present cost, reducing the mental hospital population by a third of its expected 


Size. 
1 that wh i 


With fully adequate permanent financing assured, it is estimated that such a 
fully developed system could be built up in the areas adjacent to training centers, 
n the advanced States, in about 5 years of an all-out training program. The 
system could be extended to outlying areas of advanced States in an additional 


») vears The system can be extended to less developed States on a basis of re¢ 
sional cooperation with the advanced States, but the time required will be 


longer. 


In this way the hospital patient population could be reduced by n 
third of expected population at present trends of ncereuse New consti n 
of custodial beds could be eut back Some construction ould be nece i 
for early treatment, training, and research facilities, but massive savings d 





be made in many States now planning new custodia ed cons 
But, the personnel must be trained. 
In the citizens’ interest a whole corps of trained personnel should be recruited 
utilizing the “tooling up” period that has been going on during the last 6 vears 
since the National Mental Health Act was passed. 
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Numerous advances have been made through research in mental health but 
is still far behind research in many other areas of medicine 

The care of the seriously mentally disturbed is hospital-bound 

For every $100 spent in custodial care we invest only 50 cents in research to 
reduce the cost of care 

Research is the only road to sure knowledge in this field, as in any ther 
yet research against mental illness is far behind research against other maior 
diseases more in the public eye 

For example, according to the National Association for Mental Health, the 
total research funds available per patient under treatment in 1951 for the 
lowing major diseases were: 


Polio : $28, 20 
Cancer 27% 
Tuberculosis 2, 80 


Mental diseases 
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About $5 million in publie and private funds were available for research in 
the field of mental illness. Approximately $33 million would be needed if pri 
portionately the same amount was available per patient as for polio, cancer, o1 
tuberculosis. 

The development of streptomycin and nicotinic-acid hydrazide for tubercu 
losis and of gamma globulin for polio indicates what can be done when medical 
research is given adequate funds to follow up its leads. 


Will mental-health research also pay off in health and dollars? 

In answer we can only point to a few of the results already accomplished 
The following are worth special mention: 

General paresis.—The rate of first admissions of general-paresis patients in 
New York State mental hospitals was cut in half from 1947 to 1951 as a result 
of the discovery of penicillin as a cure for syphilis. 

Epilepsy.—According to Dr. Pearce Bailey, Director of the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, neurological research has produced the 
electroencephalograph, the so-called brain-wave machine, leading to the dis 
covery of the essential nature of epilepsy, and then of drugs to control the 
seizures. The result is that 80 percent of all epileptics can now lead normal 
lives. and the need for institutions is decreasing. As an example, the State 
institution for epileptics at Gallipolis, Ohio, has been closed by executive order 

Pellacra.—Patients in mental hospitals in the South with mental disease 
caused by pellagra are practically eliminated by result of the discovery that 
niacin, or nicotine acid of the vitamin B complex, cures and prevents pellagra. 

Vental illness during menopause.—Twenty-five vears ago, mental illness during 
menopause (involutional psychosis) was hopeless in almost two-thirds of the 
patients. Today, thanks to the discovery through research of electroshock 
therapy, two-thirds are successfully treated and discharged from the hospital, 
with a low relapse rate. 

Cretinism, type of dwarfism and imbecility developed during fetal life or early 
infancy as a result of lack of thyroid, can now be successfully treated with 
thyroid if recognized early enough. 

Intravenous coramine preceding electroshock, a new combined therapy, was 
tested by Sol Levy, M. D., clinical director, Eastern State Hospital, Medical Lake, 
Wash., on 50 aged patients. 

Results were so favorable that the average hospital stay was reduced from 
8 months, with no treatment, to 3 weeks per patient. After 12 months none of 
the natients had returned to the hospital. 

The net reduction of hospital cost through treatment of these 50 patients was 
slightly less than $50,000. 

Electron microscope.—The new electron microscope, developed in RCA labora 
tories, will magnify 125 times as large as the best optical microscope, enabling 
researchers to probe that much deeper into the inner working of brain cells, 
nerve cells, the activity of hormones and enzymes. They will be able to get closer 
to finding the difference between healthy and unhealthy cells, tissues, nerves, 
organs, 

Television microscope.—Another new research tool expanding the horizon of 
our medical scientists is the hookup of television to the optical microscope. The 
television translates hitherto unseen wavelengths into light which can be de 
tected by the human eye. Cell components never before observed are brought 
under study. The combination also makes it possible to record movement and 
growth in cells. 

These new discoveries show what research has done, and therefore what it 
can do. But research projects and the training of researchers must be financed 
through the efforts of citizens who have a stake in the results. 

Our most urgent need in the field of mental health is to find cures for the 
three main disease groups which bring patients to our mental hospitals and 
keep them there. 
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Schizophrenia accounts for half of the cost of the Nation’s mental hospitals, 
or about $350 million a year. This is not some vague indirect cost, such as 
loss of earning power, or loss to society through decreased production. This is 
$350 million a year—nearly $1 million a day—coming straight out of the tax 
payers’ pocket. 

Schizophrenia is the greatest problem in psychiatry, and one of the greatest 
in all medicine. 

Numerous research workers feel that key developments in the last 5 years, 
some of which were mentioned above, give us the right to expect that, if adequate 
funds were expended on research and development, a chemical treatment, to 
gether with advances in psychotherapy, could be developed for schizophrenia, 
or some types of schizophrenics, within a reasonable number of years. 

Research leads in this field are numerous, including those in the field of ACTH, 
cortisone, and other adrenal hormones, metabolism, body chemistry, shock 
therapy, and psychotherapy. 

Stanley Cobb, M. D., Bullard professor of neuropathology, Harvard Medical 
School and Massachusetts General Hospital, has the following to say: 

“The recent additions to our knowledge of the physiology of the nervous 
system, and especially the effect of the hormones on human behavior, certainly 
make it seem more than a mere probability that the hypotheses and leads that 
ve are now interested in can be transformed into practical projects for research 
that will pay off in the near future. 

“It would seem to me that an effective rallying point in research would be an 
attack on the problem of schizophrenia. From the economical and humanitarian 
points of view, this is the greatest problem in psychiatry and certainly one 
of the greatest in all medicine.” 

Hudson Hoagland, Ph. D., Se. D., executive director, Worcester Foundation 
for Experimental Biology, has stated: 

“A relationship is indicated between brain mechanisms and the action of 
adrenocortical hormones. Psychoses may result in some persons from ey 
cessive production or injection of some of the adrenal steroids. Evidence ex 
ists for abnormal steroid metabolism in psychotic persons. Since disturbances 
in brain function are the basis of psychotic behavior there is reason to hope 
that future work may lead to a rational chemotherapy for some forms of 
psychosis.” 

Leo Alexander, M. D., of Boston, president of the Blectro-Shock Research 
Association, stated in a recent paper entitled “Frontiers of New Research and 
Development,” that: 

“It is detinitely within the realm of possibility that shock treatments may 
some day be replaced by a variety of chemical effectors.” 

Hardening of the arteries of the brain, and senility This group furnished 
37.2 percent of the first admissions in New York State and about 14.5 percent 
of hospital population. Important research leads not being followed up are 
found in the field of nutrition, the glandular system, metabolism, blood chemistry 
the use of anticoagulant drugs. 

This group of patients costs the taxpayer an estimated $100 million a year, 
and another research attack should be developed against these disorders. The 
research potential for such a drive is well developed. Although clinical research 
in the area is psychiatric in nature, much of the basic investigation would be 
done by the same scientists now studying arteriosclerosis in the field of diseas 
of the heart and circulatory system. 

A/coholism.—6,2 percent of first admissions are accounted for by alcoholism 
in New York (with and without psychosis). 

New partial treatments have recently been discovered opening up the whole 
field of study of the relation of adrenal and other hormones to alcoholism. De- 
velonmental research into the best ways to manage the problem of alcoholism 
is vitally needed. 

Both Federal and State Governments, in the citizens’ interest, should provide 
adequate funds for this and other promising research, and push it vigorously 

Developmental research.—Another area of research should be pushed because 
it holds great promise of immediate, profitable results. 

This is developmental research, community surveys, pilot plants, and studies 
to discover and develop new types of early-treatment centers, procedures to 
screen out hospital admissions, special handling for special groups such as 
drug addicts, alcoholics, the aged, retarded children, juvenile delinquents, and 


the mentally deficient. 
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Research in how to handle these groups in the community will bring quick, 
sure returns in reduction of the cost of institutionalization. 

Take, for example, the day hospital, which for many mental patients can now 
provide better treatment at half the cost of 24-hour hospital care. 

This new-type facility did not spring out of nothing. It was invented and 
developed through a research project at the Allan Memorial Institute in Mont 
real by its director, Dr. D. Ewen Cameron, now president of the American 
Psychiatrie Association. Aggressive development of this facility alone could 
save millions of dollars in hospital costs. 

Although figures are not available, day centers for treatment of the aged 
are now keeping considerable numbers out of mental hospitals, but more researc! 
is needed. For instance, it is almost certain that day centers should be closely 
tied in with medical centers wherever possible, but this should be tested in a 
series of pilot plants. 

A developmental research program to build up an efficient defense-in-depth fo 
the mental hospitals, would yield a monumental saving in our search for ways 
and means to keep the aged physically and mentally healthy, active, and produ 
tive, and out of costly institutions. 

With all these things in mind, it is clear that the program should be greatly 
augmented. That is why we recommend adoption of the Citizens’ budget pro 
posal of $28,300,000. 


Senator Ture. The next person is Dr. Brosin, of Pittsburgh. 
You have made some statement in support of Mr. Gorman’s state 
ment. You may proceed. 


MENTAL-HEALTH 





FACILITIES 
STATEMENT OF DR. HENRY BROSIN, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dr. Brosin. I have introduced a statement for the record but I am 
giving the highlights orally, if I may. 
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iy Henry W. Brosin, M. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; member, National Mental Healt! 


Committee; chairman, department of psychiatry, University of Pittsburgh 
Medical School: medical director, Western Psychiatric Institute and Clini 
Pittsburgh; member, American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology (which 
ertifies psychiatrists and neurologists in the United States) ; neuro hiat 


consultant, Surgeon General, United States Army and Veterans’ Admini 
tion: member, Human Resources Committee, Research and Development Boare 


Department of Defense: Association for Research in Nervous and Me 
Diseases; American Society for Research in Psychosomatic Problems 


Iam Henry W. Brosin, a psychiatrist from Pittsburgh, Pa. I have been active 
in both training and research in the field of psychiatry and neurology, as well as 
private practice, during the past 16 years. 

At the present time IT am head of the department of psychiatry at Pittsburch 
University Medical School, and medical director of the Western Psychiatri 
Institute, which is a tax-supported research and training establishment. 

My experience and participation in a broad range of research and trainin 
activities has given me wide knowledge of the research now being conducted 
in the United States to find cures for the tremendous and growing number « 
individuals suffering from mental illness, and particularly the major mental 
aisorders that are filling our mental hospitals at an alarming rate. 

One of my particular tasks at the present moment is to integrate the teaching 
and research activities of Western Psychiatrie Institute with the needs of the 
community, including the State hospitals. 

i am here to discuss today the problem of why mental illness is still growing 
bigeer, and the crucial part which scientific research alone can take in the final 
mastery of the mental disorders, 

First, let me say that the job of research is to gain new knowledge, leading to 
the development of cures, controls, and preventives; as well as new types of 
treatment centers which can most efficiently anply these cures. I would like to 
bring out here that in this talk today, let it be understood that when I speak 
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bout cures for mental illness, I actually mean a whole battery of cures, treat 
ment aids, controls, preventives, for a complete range of about 70 menta 
disorders. 

To me it is a serious thing when a group of diseases costs the Nation's citizens 
over a billion dollars a year just to take care of the victims in the advanced 
stages, because the prevention and cures have not yet been found or these 


diseases. The research is far behind, and a substantial part of th billi 
dollars is the financial penalty the people of this Nation are paying every year 
for that backwardness in research. 

We have an opportunity by investing a sufficient amount in research to save 
a tremendous sum every year which is now spent to construct and operate mental 
hospitals for these end-of-the-road patients Chat is what we are really strivin 
for. 

Someone tight very reasonably say, “But there are many other demands on 


this money, and we are trying to balance the Nation’s budget.’ 
Gentlemen, this is all true. I, of all people, want to balance the budget 
and for a long time ahead. That is the very reason I am looking at the surplus 


hospital bill we are now paying. Weare paying it precisely because we have done 
too little research, and trained too few people in the past 

It isn’t as if we could save money by cutting down on the training and research 
It’s the very opposite If we do not provide ourselves enough training and 
research to do the job, we simply guarantee that the costs of patient care will 


keep on going up 


rHE PROGRESS OF RESEARCH 














the 20th century science as a whole, and along with 





During the first half of 
it medical science, has made such monumental forward strides that they ¢: 
hardly be called anything else but fantastic. The control of a whole list o 
liseases has been accomplished, but even more important, we have discovered 
the know-how, the scientific method, of controlling other disorders 

This is itself the biggest discovery of our day 

Now that we have the know-how of research, we no longer need to stand idly 
by, while the patients pile up in our mental hospitals at the cost mounts to over 


$1 billion a year. Research has found cures, controls, and preventives for scores 
of diseases, including some mental disorders 

We all know how medical science has found preventives for smallpox, searle 
fever, vellow fever, bubonic plague, cholera, and a whole list of other germ dis 
eases; penicillin and other antibiotics for virus disenses, including syphilis 


which leads to mental degeneration: vitamins for deficiency diseases: shock 
therapy, new drugs and psychotherapy, for mental disorders: thyroid for some 





mental deficiencies; and a host of other cures too long to mention here This 
progress is accelerating day by day \ prominent drug firm recently stated 
that half the drugs in common use by physicians today were unknown 10 year 
ago. 

Research can do the same for the rest of the mental dise es but not until we 
realize that this is a huge, complicated task. The projects and the training 
buildup for the necessary scientific investigators cannot get started on a scale 
sufficient to decrease the hospital population of a million patients a year unless 


adequate money is appropriated for a sustained period 

When sufficient resources are brought to bear on any unsolved technical or 
medical problem through research, the answers can be found 

It is necessary to build up systematically over a period of time, a large body 
of scientific investigators with construction grants and project gra 
with the size of the job 

I feel confident, as do many of my scientific colleagues, that we are at the point 
in this field where further research is no longer a gamble in any sense of the 
word, but is strictly an investment with the certainty of such enormous returns 
as to stagger the imagination. 

Custodial care for a million patients a year now costs us a billion tax dollars a 
year. Effective cures or preventives would save several hundred million dollars a 
year in hospitalization prevented, when these new treatments are put to full use 

Thirty or forty years ago, research in mental illness would have been like 
hunting for a needle in the haystack. It would have been a tremendous gamble. 
But now this is no longer true. Successful research in other areas as well as 
psychiatry has given us remarkable new leads which open up profitable directions 
for investigation. 
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Developments with ACTH and cortisone 


ACTH and cortisone provide a shining example of this. Drs. Hoagland and 
Pineus at Worcester Foundation have found unmistakable evidence of a rela 
tion between the hormones of the adrenal cortex and the actual mechanisms of 
the brain. We must exploit these new leads aggressively and fully at once 
It is too costly to hold back. 

As you know, ACTH and cortisone came to the attention of the public because 
of its dramatic results in the treatment of certain types of rheumatoid arthritis 
That was only 2 years ago, but now we are faced with the realization that a whole 
new area of body functioning must be intensively explored, How do the glandu 
lar system and the nervous system affect each other? 
better way to do nature’s work? 

We do not say that in this direction we are bound to find the one and only 
cure for all mental illness. We are not looking for a magic wand to make menta 
disorders disappear. But we have every reason to expect that these explorations 
will soon produce partial treatments or preventives which will keep many pa 
tients out of hospitals. 

In addition, the work will open up other fields and avenues of inquiry, all 
leading us closer to further cures. We need a whole battery of treatments and 
preventives enabling us to master the many types of mental disorders which fill 
our mental hospitals. 












How can we devise a 










Because of the nature of mental illness a rather broad approach is required. 

Many approaches are needed to understand human behavior. The human being 
is more complex than any other living organism. A complicated nervous system 
has evolved, leading to complicated thoughts and feelings, the development of 
language, and the ability to anticipate and ponder the distant future and pla: 
accordingly. We are not studying only organs as in so many medical illnesses 
We are also studying an integrated whole man, moreover a man who is living i! 
and influenced by his society. 

Therefore, several approaches are necessary. One is that of the social scien 
tist studying the community, another is that of the psychotherapist, who works 
with the individual utilizing language, i. e., the ability of the human being to 
report his feelings and thoughts. Another important approach is at the organ 
level, i. e., physiology and chemistry. A correlation of these various factors is 
of utmost importance and a final solution of these problems can be possible only 
when findings gathered at the physiological level and those gathered through 
reporting by the patient, and through social science can be correlated through 
cross-interpretation. Advancements have already been made, which, if vigor 
ously pursued and broadened out with sufficient resources, offer the exciting hoy 
of a final solution. I shall give only a few additional illustrations. 


Electrical stimulation of the brain 















In the multiphasic research studies in human behavior carried on in the labora 
tories at Tulane University School of Medicine, the reseachers have been able to 
demonstrate in patients with schizophrenia, an abnormality in electrical circuits 
deep in the brain. This finding has been consistent in a series of about 30 pa 
tients in whom tiny wires were implanted. By electrical stimulation through 
these deep circuits they have been able to immediately and predictably alter 
drastically the patient’s state of awareness, accompanied by predictable altera 
tions in the chemistry of the brain. By utilizing this technique they have 
brought back to health several patients who had failed to respond to existing 
therapies. This approach is not yet perfected. The first patient on whom this 
procedure was carried out has now been out of the hospital for 2% years. 












Financial savings from new treatments 


I believe in this context it is wise to introduce some monetary figures. A 
therapy which keeps the patient out of the mental hospital saves the State an 
average of $780 per year. This is only one factor, however, because such a patient 
becomes a taxpayer in contrast to a liability and is also an additional source 
of manpower so virtually needed at this time. The average gain to the taxpayer 
throughout the Nation is estimated at $968 for every year the patient is kept 
out of hospital. In many States the gain would be well over $1,000 per patient 
per year. Minnesota, for example, would gain $1,200 per patient annually. 













HOW THE RESEARCH PROGRAM WOULD OPERATE 


Basic research can discover the causes of various mental disorders, and applied 
research works out the cures. 
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Developmental research then moves on to new-type, more efficient treatment 
centers for different types of patients. Then widespread application of the cures 
bring the payoff in lives, health, and dollars. 


Basic research, the hope of new fundamental knowledge 

Dr. Stanley Cobb, Bullard professor of neuropathology, Harvard Medical 
School and Massachusetts General Hospital, said the following recently : 

“The recent additions to our knowledge of the physiology of the nervous 
system, and especially the effect of the hormones on human behavior, certainly 
make it seem more than a mere probability that the hypotheses and leads that 
we are now interested in, can be transformed into practical projects for research, 
that will pay off in the near future. 

“It would seem to me that an effective rallying point in research would be 
an attack on the problem of schizophrenia From the economic and humani 
tarian points of view this is the greatest problem in psychiatry and certainly one 
of the greatest in all medicine.” 

Dr. Hudson Hoagland, director of research, Worcester Foundation for Experi 
mental Biology, has this to say: 

“A close tie-in is indicated between brain mechanisms and the adrenal! hor 
mones, and since disturbances in brain mechanisms are the basis of psychoti: 
behavior there is reason to expect that expanded work may well bear fruit in 
leading us to a rational form of chemotherapy.” 

The cures for mental illness are waiting for us, if we provide the necessary 
appropriations to finance the projects, train more researchers, and build the 
facilities. 

But every decision to delay costs the taxpayer over $60 million a year now 
which will build up to several hundred million a year later on 

Let me illustrate by giving a few facts about the quest for treatments and 
preventives against schizophrenia, the major mental illness. This search is 
day-by-day being slowly augmented, and given funds, will soon become a well 
defined campaign. 

Schizophrenia fills half of the mental hospital beds, and accounts for roughly 
half of the billion dollar hospital bill. If we crack schizophrenia, we crack half 
the mental-hospital problem. 

But schizrophrenia is an extremely complex disease. There exist numerous 
treatments such as shock therapy, and other drug therapies, and phychotherapy 
The trouble with the present treatments is: 

1. They are effective in practical numbers only in the early stages of the 
disease, 

2. They are effective only with some of the cases. 

8. When they are effective, the improvement is often temporary ; the patient 
is subject to relapse. 

4. We are not sure that all of those who improve under treatment, actually 
improve because of the treatment. Some patients improve spontaneously, 
though temporarily without any specific treatment. This is the so-called 
spontaneous remission. 

There are many practical questions now facing us which can be answered 
only by extensive an dintensive fundamental research. Some of these questions 
are as follows: 

Why do the shock therapies improve precisely those patients which they do 
improve? Can we find out which of those who do improve with treatment, 
would have improved anyway without treatment, that is through spontaneous 
remission ? 

Why is it that some patients do not respond at all to our presently known 
treatments, especially the shock treatments? What is different about these 
patients either psychologically or physically? 

What does the shock therapy accomplish in the patient? What is the process? 
How does it operate? How could we refine our understanding of how electric 
and other shock treatments work so that we might possibly find a form of 
treatment which would do the same thing but do it easier or better? That is, 
we might find a chemical iniection or drug. 

What happens to the patient in a spontaneous remission? Perhaps we could 
with this understanding find a more efficient way of doing nature’s work 

In order to be able to understand how the unhealthy biological and psycholog- 
ical changes in the schizophrenic patient developed, we need to have a great 
deal more knowledge about the normal biological structure, composition, and 
operation of the body. 
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We need 


mones 


to make 





fundamental studies of the glandular system and the hy 
We must know more about how metabolism, the process of nutrition, operates 
We need to learn more about the whole process of heredity and the structure 
the composition and the growth, aging, and normal functioning of the cells o 
the body 
We need to learn a great deal more about 


the nature and the operation « 
enzyines. These are tiny 


living chemicals some of which regulate, inhibit 
stimulate processes that are necessary to the healthy 
or which bring about diseased conditions 


functioning of the body 
They often work in connection wit! 
vitamins and hormones but we have only begun to learn what we must know 
about them A completely new field of study has developed in medicine caller 
enzyme chemistry. 

We need to learn a great deal more about the nervous system and partic 
larly the brain. Brain cells and other nerve cells have certain differences fron 
the other cells of the body and we have to learn more about what goes into the 
impulses which pass along the nerve fibers, how they are stimulated, what they 
do, how they do it, how they are controlled. 

We have to learn much more about the healthy and the unhealthy relationship 
and interaction between the nervous system, the glandular system, the nutrition 
process, the blood circulation, each of the internal organs and the brain itself 
how all these systems within the body control and countercontrol each other 

Somewhere through all this basic research, we shall discover the facts 
laws which will lead to the cures, controls, preventives for schizophrenia. 

We need to know a great deal more about the prevalence of schizophrenia in 
different parts of the country as compared with other parts. 
dous study in itself. Many factors enter into this. 

We need to have further studies to improve the treatment of schizophrenia 
through psychotherapy both individually and in groups. Much encouraging 
progress has been developed recently in these areas and should be followed up 
vigorously. 

As you can see, there are a large number of unexplored fields of study which 
need attention. We can delve into each of these areas only through a consider 
able number of projects, carried out by substantial numbers of scientific investi 
gators. It is obvious that all these projects could not be started at once. There 
are some projects going on at the present time, and these would be used as a 
basis for the development of other projects and the training of the personnel 
for them. 

Each new project becomes a training center for personnel for other projects 
and each new project opens up the questions which will provide the basis for 
the other projects. Thus an expanding network of projects which grow out of 
each other is developed. We must have more money than we have personnel 
for projects, at any given time, or obviously we cannot expand. 

How long would such a basic research campaign last? Probably a long time 
but judging from our experience so far, we expect that new partial cures for 
some groups would result from our researches as we go along 

We are convinced that savings made along the way in hospitalization pre 
vented will pay the cost of the research many times over, because treatment 
personnel will be trained to apply new developments as they materialize 

So much for the basic research required. This fundamental knowledge lying 
ahead of us, and the bright beckoning of these recent leads is not the only hope in 
research against mental illness. Even though it is true that facts and prin 
ciples will have to be provided before we can find a fully effective battery of 
treatments for the various mental illnesses, it is also true that 
deal of knowledge now known, which is not being applied 


and 


This is a tremen 


there is a great 


{pplied or clinical research—wnew treatments possible 


There is tremendous applied research activity which is waiting to be devel 
oned. This is the field of experimental therapy, clinical testing, controlled 
studies, followup of improved patients, and evaluation of treatments. Research 
manpower is in need of a buildup, and many investigators not trained to con 
duct basic inquiry on the frontiers of the unknown, can well do applied, clini- 
cal research. testing and experimenting with known principles in the mental 
hospitals and clinics. thus keeping some patients out of the hospitals and 
shortening the stay of others. 

An example is the work at Eastern State Hospital at Medical Lake, Wash 
Sol Levy. M. D.,. clinical director of the hospital, teste] a new combined therapy 
(electroshock preceded by intravenous coramine) on 50 aged patients. Results 
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vere so favorable that the hospital stay was reduced from the average for this 
ge from of 8 months without treatment to 38 weeks per patient Che net redu 
m of hospital cost through treatment of these 5) patients was slighly less 
than $50,000, 
Beyond this kind of applied or clinical research there is calli 
wed for developmental research 


Developmental research—immediate savings 


Psychiatry is ripe for the buildup of developmental! 


testing of new methods, treatments, and more efl 
handling various groups of patients 

Certainly early treatment centers are already out of the 
stage, such as: 

1, Out-patient clinics—treatment at one-fourth the present cost 
todial care. 

2. Day hospitals—treatment at one-half the present cost ¢ 

4. Intensive treatment in-patient units for acute patients 
called “admission units’)—-treatment at three-fourths the pre 
custodial cure. 

$. General hospital psychiatric units—both out-patient and 
treatment at one-fourth to three-fourths the present cost of custod 

Other promising new-type early treatment centers, such as therapeuti 
clubs for youh groups, day centers for the aged, and halfway houses ft 
charged mental patients are still in an experimental stage and require furtl 
pilot work. The cost for both is one-half to two-thirds the present expenditut 
for institutionalization. 

The therapeutic social clubs at rr young people beaded r mental 
down or delinquency, and in danger of institutionalization in mental h 
or training schools 

The day centers can keep elderly people out of the mental hospitals at greatly 
owered cost. More research is needed to find out how to make these centers 
most effective, how to integrate the psychiatric, other medical, and social needs 
of the patient. 

We are also ready for the development on a broad scale of psychiatric 
geriatric or elderly patients in-patient units in public and private general 
pitals, teaching hospitals connected with the medical schoo ; 
hospitals 

The vocational and other rehabilitation of discharged mental patients is | 


ing off in prevention of relapses, in numerous special projects in State an 
veterans mental hospitals. Foster home care for discharged patients al 
important part of rehabilitation. Hundreds of mental hospital patients could 


make a go of it in society if the complicated job were carried out of finding 


a job and a home for them, and providing follow-up pyschiatric treatme 


Much of the ground is broken in the rehabilitation field, but it needs fund 
developmental refinement and organization 

This type of developmental applied research is extremely important beeca 
it is almost certain to bring tremendous immediate financial savings in custod 
hospitalization prevented. There is no gamble about this; it is based on tested 
performance in pilot clinics and other centers throughout the country 

As a matter of fact, the savings made on the applied research and 
mental research projects, will pay for the basic medical research many time 
over, 


NO RISK IN RESI 


In the whole program of mental health research which we are advocating 
there is not ua single element of risk. The campaign is certain to pay off. The 
returns from the applied research will begin to show themselves almost im 
mediately and from basic long-term research late 

This is true, however, only if the research and the development is carried 
on a big enough scale to make an impact on the gigantic mental hospital popu 
tion of a million people a year. You cannot put up a token amount of money and 
vet back a result which will provide solution for a problem of such magnitude 
us Our mental hospital system represents. 


THE EFFECT OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS ON RI 


The fear is frequently expressed in many quarters that if Federal funds 
forthcoming, private and other sources of financing will discontinue the 
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terest. Experience has indicated that such is not the case Government funds, i: 
contrast, have served to spur the interest of States and private sources. 

The impetus derived from Federal support in many instances has provided 
the first indication of what can actually be done if sufficient resources are avail 
able. When the effectiveness of a program can be proved, then the local com 
munity is willing to assume responsibility for its continuance. The reasoning 
to the effect that Government funds will dampen other sources of financial sup 
port has not proved to be valid. 

We can confidently expect, therefore, that Federal funds will provide the 
impetus to further basic research which in time can lead to more effective ap 
plication of research to the ill patient. 

This impetus through adequate funds could do this by 

1. Providing opportunites for more trained and skilled research workers to 
enter this field, and for project grants. 

2. Through the provision of adequate facilities in the form of building and 
equipment. 

This would eliminate some real bottlenecks which have retarded progress 
In view of the material that I have hastily outlined, I believe it is apparent that 
sufficient progress has been been made to warrant a real effort in the direction 
of combating this No. 1 health problem through research. Only in this manner 
can we hope for a real breakthrough in the near future. This can happen, how 
ever, only if research and development are carried out on a big enough scale to 
make a real impact on the mental hospital population of over 1 million people 
year. The token amount of money such as that allocated in the President’s 
budget has little chance of yielding the results that we have reason to hope can 
be achieved. That is why we are advocating the citizens’ proposal of $28,800,000 

It seems logical to me that if a program on this level were carried for a 10 
year period it would put us well on the way toward outflanking the whole men 
tal hospital system at a financial saving many times greater than the cost of 
the research. 

This summary, honorable chairman and committee, is all too brief, but ex 
presses some facts and my opinions regarding the needs and methods of approach 
ing this very difficult problem in the field of mental health. If this problem is to 
be effectively met it requires that you who play an important role in determining 
whether such plans are to be put into effect, must consider long-range projects 
to provide for an increasing number of trained personnel and an opportunity to 
gather a greater amount of tested knowledge, coupled with the necessary physical 
facilities to carry out the program. Iam cognizant there are many very impor- 
tant demands on Government finances. However, I feel that the sum of money 
invested to combat mental illness would be well spent; that it would pay off in 
greater happiness and productivity for a very large segment of the population of 
the country. 

I consider it an honor and privilege to have had the opportunity to present 
this material for your evaluation. I have considered it a responsibility to present 
the problem before us as objectively and clearly as I can. In so doing, I spoke 
not only for myslef, but for the too few physicians and professional workers 
in this field who ar struggling to combat increasing problems. I have also at 
tempted to present the viewpoint of the many citizens who have been directly 
affected by or stricken with mental illness. We hope that you will keep in mind 
not only the cost of the research, but the tremendous savings to the taxpayer, 
as you consider appropriations, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Brostx. My name is Henry W. Brosin, I am a physician, now 
director of the Western Psychiatric Institute of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania and also professor and chairman of the department 
of psychiatry. 

For 15 years before that I was at the University of Chicago as 
psychiatrist and for 5 years of that time the chairman of the depart- 
ment. I mentioned my Army background. 

I trained as a commonwealth fellow at the University of Colorado 
and as a Rockefeller fellow in Chicago. 
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It is an honor to have this privilege of speaking to the committee 
about its deliberations on mental health. 


NEED FOR IMPROVED FACILITIES 


The members of this well-informed group do not need instruction 
in the need of the national community for improved facilities for 
mental health or for increased economies in this evergrowing burden. 

The fact that over half of the current hospital beds are devoted to 
the care of the mentally ill, that 1 in 18 people now receive some kind 
of treatment, and that over 1 million people per year are in mental 
hospitals, are alone actrees Possibly the a significant fact is 
that 1 person out of every 12 now living will at some time during 
his life have some episode of illness which will require help for their 
mental state. 

These reminders of the serious need of a large share of our citizens, 
which affects every family sooner or later in one form or another, 
causes us to ask ourselves what can be done about it. Obviously, 
custodial care of the State hospital type is still insufficient to meet 
the growing need. Medical schools are not graduating enough doc 
tors for the purposes of meeting the physical needs of our population 
and recent computations indicate that by 1960 there will be a shortage 
of between 22,000 and 45,000 physicians (A Policy for Scientific and 
Professional Manpower, Columbia University). 

There are not many men devoting ample time to an inquiry into 
the causes of mental disease and the methods by which it can be 
prevented or effectively treated. We ask ourselves why this should be 
true since man made enormous progress in the materi: al things of life. 

During the past two generations we have seen the advent of the 
telephone, radio, radar, automobiles, and more recently, the miracles 
of the atomic world with the hope for controlled atomic power which 
may do much to improve the standards of living. 

The cash value of research in industry is now a truism which we 
need not belabor. 

PROGRESS IN MEDICAL FIELD 


All of us are acquainted with the remarkable gains made in the fields 
of medicine and surgery with the intelligent application of the princi 
ples of asepsis, anesthesia, blood transfusions, proper nutrition, in 
malts liver extract, fever treatments, the magical drugs allied to the 
sulfa compounds and the antibiotics which followed from the use of 
penicillin. 

These are only a few of the many advances which have been made in 
the field of medicine affecting every hospital and home. We have won 
remarkable victories on land, sea, and air during both peacetime and 
war. Nevertheless, the failures in mental health are so prodigi ous and 
the cost so enormous that we must look for more humane and effective 
ways of preventing and treating these disorders. 

I would like to call particular attention to what the Senator has 
pointed out, that these failures are not limited to a special group of 
citizens in a hospital. 

These failures include many cases of crime of all sorts, most delin 
quencies, much domestic trouble, most alcoholism and a great deal of 
the loss through accident—proneness, occupational, industrial mal 
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avdaptation. It is a much more far-reaching problem than the $2 | 
lion we ordinarily assign to it. 


One question every persons asks himself is: “How have these trou 
been handled in the past/” During the past several hundred y 
civilized countries have had governments assuming more and m 


responsibility for the care of those in need. 
The law and the church had established codes for dealing with the 
problems. Often results left much to be de: oa but astonishing 1 


provements have been mace during the last hundred years 
The central fact stands out that the metho ie of government and - 
luw do not pro\ ide for intensive, continuous, systematic study ot 
processes of mental cliseases. Some people think it is almost pos b 
to do this in many Instances 


























DISC! 





VERING ¢ 





AUSES AND METHODS OF PREVENTION 





[t is simply unecononiical to hospitalize or provide clinical treatment 
for more and more 0] le without also investing in 1 


nethods of d 


covering the causes and tl 1e methods of preve ntion. 

A cutbac k in this area is a false economy. Man \ of the leaders 
ihe field of medicine, as we ne as mental health, have continually 
sized the fact that only | 5 improved methods of trentment will we ey 
balance the budget. 

The only way in which we can do this is to enlarge and improve ow 
research facilities and our training. Doctors must learn to hand 
more patients more efliciently every working day so that the high 
standards of treatment can be maintained for all of our people. 

The traditional agencies are so overwhelmed by the unwholesome 
burden imposed upon them that they look to the research centers i 
both Government and universities for help. 

Upon reflection it is apparent that the investigation of the process 
of nature deve ‘loped , gradually. One man, R. G, Gust: avson, chancello 1 
of the University of Nebraska, tells the story this way 





The history of mankind is a long story. In it, man is forever trying to establis 


his home in a world that is partly friendly, partly unfriendly, and very large 
indifferent. His effort, as we look at the record, is seriously handicapped by 
three great tragic factors—war, disease, and starvation. And these sinist: 


factors have demonstrated a diabolical kinship. They often appear together 
In his early struggles against these forces, however, man made a happy dis 
covery, a great discovery. It was not startling because it came zradually; not a 
at once. It was the discovery that he lived in a consistent world and not in a 
world of caprice. This discovery has given him the measure of command le 
now holds over nature, It is the basic law which has enabled him, for exampl 
to use less of his time for the procurement of food and thereby release more o 
his time for other pursuits. 





STUDIES OF 





FORMS OF 





MENTAL DISABILITIES 


There are many different concepts of how to study the forms of 
mental disability. There are probably many answers to the various 
‘lisorders which present themselves to us. On the material side we 
have won already numerous notable victories within the last 50 years 
which encourage us to believe that if we apply the same orderly 
methods more intensively to the field of human behavior we will be 
able to make even more impressive gains than have been evident in 
the past 50 years. It should be emphasized, however, that the gains 
already apparent, if they could be utilized by most physicians, would 
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make a tremendous difference. I need onlv mention the fever therapy 
ind penic illin treatment of syphilis, elect roshock, surgical procedures 
on the brain, and the various psycologic: al treatments to show the tre- 
nendous activity now available. 


RESEARCH BENEFITS 


The benefits of research can be seen in several different areas. 

One of the most important is that it is a tremendous adjunct to im- 
proved training of physicians. It inspires them with higher ideals 
ind more efficient methods of treating sick people. ‘This single item 
alone is so vital that it should loom large in all calculations of the cost. 

Another area where the benefits of research are quickly apparent 
is in the programatic or team efforts where experiments are designed 
to clear up a thorny problem on the basis of leading ideas which have 
been worked out on pilot studies. There is a large similarity between 
the way insulin and penicillin were swiftly made commercei: ally avail- 
able to the man in the street, in the United States, following the initial 
discovery of their usefulness and the manufacture of the early atomic 
bombs. 

The leading ideas worked out by European physicists were put to- 
gether in a meaningful mosaic and all the technical difficulties sur- 
mounted in 4 years by means of a $4 billion subsidy. 

Whenever we are fortunate enough to have basic scientists give us a 
leading idea of substantial merit, the huge organizational resources of 
this country can be brought to bear upon improving it for everyday 
use, 

BASIC RESEARCH 


Obviously we should budget some of our hard-won resources for 
what is known as basic research, for it is here that the greatest need 
exists for the future. Without genuinely new ideas, we will not make 
outstanding improvements. 

I would like to quote Eli Ginsberg, Columbia economist : 

We cannot expect significant discoveries from harassed private practitioners 

In medicine as in other sciences the number of men devoted to basic 
research are pitifully few. ‘The Columbia studies call attention to a 
highly alarming fact; namely, that of the Nation’s 700,000 scientists 
of all categories, a mere 15,000, or 2 percent, are engaged in basic re- 
search, and most of these are in the pinyate al sciences. 

We can no longer depend upon the European scientists to furnish us 
our leading original ideas as we have in the past. Ravaged by war, it 
is unlikely that the Old World can help furnish us this most precious 
of all commodities, an original idea. It might be pointed out that for 
lack of an adequate understanding of human behavior and methods of 
living together, Europe went down under various authoritarian re 
gimes. It is not too much to hope that with the application of the 
democratic idea we will be able to maintain true democracy and indi 
vidual freedoms in the United States as we acquire more skills in the 
field of human behavior. 

It has been frequently pointed out that research is vital for our 
economic and military survival. Research is also entirely practical 

807395383 
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and hecessary in the psye ‘hological field as well as in the physi ala 
industrial fields. 


TOTAL COST OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


In conclusion, we are told by statisticians that the probable 
cost of mental illness last year was $2,075 million. The direct 
was over $1 billion which is one-third of the Nation’s entire medi 
costs and equal to one-half of the cost of operating our public scho 

Three-fourths of all this expenditure was for custodial care alon 
with very little being spent on training psychiatric personnel o1 
psychiatric research ‘which might make impossible or prevent many 
of the 350,000 expected new admissions to mental hospitals this ye 

Dr. Robert Felix, Director of the National Institute for Menta 
Health, reports that although each admission will cost over $5, 
for hospitalization alone, less than $4 a year is spent on research to 

; I 
find new ways of prevention and treatment. Less than 2 cents of 
each dollar are spent to invent ways out of the dilemma. 

In contrast to the $3,196,322 given to the National Institute for 
Mental Health in 1951 we can point to the $104 million being spent 
by the Department of Agriculture on the control and treatment of 
plant and animal diseases—S40 million is spent on foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

And quite properly, let us say, but we neglect our human assets. 

Dr. Rusk writes in the New York Times: 

As in all research, it is difficult to establish a direct cause-and-effect relation 
ship between specific research in mental health and the social and 
values resulting from such research. 

Research cannot and should not be evaluated in such terms Chere 
however, some examples of direct economic and social gains resulting from 
medical research advances. The discovery of penicillin and its effectiveness i 
curing particularly svphilis before the patient reaches the stage of paresis, for 
example, reduces the rate of first admissions of general paresis patients 
the New York State mental hospitals by half between 1946 and 1951. 

With the general rising costs of the the last few years, all of us are becor 
economy conscious. 

Reduction in our support of psychiatric research and training, however, is a 
false economy, for the only way we ever can expect to “balance our budget” 
in mental illness is by the prevention that can be accomplished only by increased 
research and training of professional personnel. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Toyr. The next speaker is Dr. Greenhill, of Maryland. 


TRAINING OF PSYCHIATRISTS 
STATEMENT OF DR. MAURICE GREENHILL, OF MARYLAND 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Greenuity. I prepared a statement which I would like intro- 
duced in the record. 

I would like to give very briefly a few highlights. 

Senator Ture. It will be printed in the record, and you may proceed. 
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(Dr. Greenhill’s statement follows :) 


PSYCHIATRIC MANPOWER PAYS OFrF IN HEALT! AND DOLLARS 


By Maurice Greenhill, M. D., Baltimore, Md., associate professor of psychiatry, 
University of Maryland Medical School; consultant to the Surgeon General 
of the Army; consultant to the Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service; member, Community Services Committee and Training Con 
mittee of the National Advisory Mental Health Council 


1 am Dr. Maurice Greenhill, a psychiatrist and medica] educator, from Balti 
more, Md., and an associate professor of psychiatry at the University of Mary 
land. During the last 15 years I have been active in the practice of psychiatry 
and the training of psychiatrists, as well as the application of our known treat 
ments through preventive community programs. Great advances in available 
therapies have been made in the field of psychiatry, but we are losing the battle 
with respect to potential mental hospital patients due to the lack of trained 
manpower. 

Fhrough active leadership and participation in the worl 
Psychiatric Association, the American Medical Association al 
sional organizations, I have gained a comprehensive picture of 
needs for trained personnel 

In particular, iny service during the past 3 years as a member of the Natio 
Advisory Mental Health Couneil it ie United States Public Heaith Service 
convinced me that we must greatly enlarge our capacity to train manpower 
for the treatment of potential hospital patients, to prevent mental breakdown 
We must stop the alarming increase in hospital population and operating costs 
us speedily as possible 

The cost of hospital care and pensions for patients after breakdown 
more than $1 billion annually, and this cost is increasing by $62 million 
year. 

According to a computation based on an actuarial study of expected 
hospital needs and continuation of present trends in hospital expenditure 
overall cost during the next 10 years will be about $15 million, unless we 
large numbers of patients out of the hospitals by training substantially 
manpower, and unless we find new basic cures through research 

The past 6 years of tooling up have given us a foundation for sound 
sion, ‘Our encouraging pilot experience with early treatment, and the 
promise of new research leads indicate that if we do in fact train et 
personnel, we can cut hospital maintenance and construction costs substa 
from the above figure over the next 10 years And the savings can begin 
mediately, as the newly trained personnel become available. I would like to 
return to this topic later. 

All of our efforts to alleviate mental illness can be said to fall simply under 
two general headings: 

1. We apply already known treatments, which requires training of 
personnel, 
2. We conduct research for new and better treatments and preventives 

Of course, in actual practice, training and research and treatment go together 
but I would like to speak today especially of the need for more trained manpower 
so that treatments now known to psychiatry can be applied early, before the 
patient breaks down and has to enter a hospital 

I am sure you are aware that mental illness is not simply 1 disease, but is 
composed of some 70 known types of mental and emotional disorders 

From the taxpayers’ practical standpoint, these diseases are divided into the 
following: Neuroses, nonhospital patients ; psychoses, actual or potential hospital 
patients. 

The psychotic group are the actual or potential hospital patients. They are 
the group which costs the citizen nearly all of the tax outlay for hospitals. 

High cost to the taxpayer begins at the point of hospital admission, at the point 
of breakdown. Therefore, the critical target is training for treatment before 
breakdown. 

This budget for training and research, indirectly controls the number of 
patients in the mental hospitals of tomorrow, and the operating cost. It is esti 
mated that every time the $15,000 for training 1 psychiatrist is cut back in the 
appropriations, over $1,500,000 will be added to the taxpayer's hospital bill over 
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the next 30 years, On the other hand, every appropriation granted to train 
psychiatrist will save $1,500,000. (see appendix, ) 

he uverage psychiatrist will keep a uinimum of 300 patients out of menta 
hospitals throughout tne 30 years of his professional life. The cost of buildi 
hospital beds and operating them for B00 patients comes to 31,500,000, 

A psychiatrist in full-time clinie practice with selected potential! hospital pa 
tients Would save the citizen twice this amount or more. 

‘Lhe appropriation made last year is accomplishing a great deal. 185 studen 
psychiatrists are now in training because of it, and teaching srants are givin 
education to even more, An estimated 14,000 undergraduate medical studen 
are receiving orientation in psychiatry and the psychiatric aspects of diseas: 
495 allied psychiatric personnel, nurses, social workers and psychologists, ar: 
being trained. All this is on the credit side. 

Why, then, am { putting the accent on still more training? The answer ru: 
like this: We are much better off than we would be without the eXisting pri 
sram, but even with what we are doing, the patient population in the menta 
hospitals is still inc reasing. That is the test, and it shows us that we are losing 
the battle against mental illness every day. 

This is why the training item in the budget is so important to the citizen 
This is why we should be training 1,500 psychiatrists a year, instead of less 
than 500 as at present. Triple the number of nurses, social workers, and 
psychologists should be trained, as well, so that euch psychiatrist could reach 
more patients, 

We could expand the capacity of our training schools if more money were 
appropriated tor teaching srants, fellowships, and construction of facilities 
but more than that, we are not even utilizing the fuil training capacity ou 
schools now possess. This year, training applications and fellowships approved 
alter careful sx rutiny by the Advisory Mental Health Council, but not granted 
due to lack of appropriations, amount to $277,000, 

And this does not represent the total unused potential of the training schools 
Many medical and other schools, knowing the shortage of funds, and experienc 
ing cuts in approved requests in former years, did not gear requests to thei 
ability to increase training capacity, but to the known available money. 

Numerous training schools could double their training capacity if they had the 
money, particularly if grants were made for construction of research and training 
facilities. The allotment of funds for construction in the budget under consid- 
eration is the most encouraging development since the National Mental Health 
Act was passed, This money will be a great Stimulus to the raising of private 
money for training and research Construction. 


A “DEFENSE IN DEPTH” FOR THE MENTAL HOSPITALS 


I would like to refurn to the subject of the training of personnel to build up a 
het work of early treatment centers as a “defense in depth” for the mental hospita 
system, so that the patient population can gradually but surely be reduced. 

We must remember that the whole system of institutional care for the mentally 
ill as we now know it, grew up in the past, when treatments were practically 
nonexistent. In those days mental illness was hardly recognized before the 
collapse of the patient, which was the beginning of any kind of attention to hin 
Merciful commitment to an “asylum” was all that could be done, and effectiv: 
treatment was unknown. 

Now, however, we do have more effective treatments, and many of the serious 
mental breakdowns could be prevented if medical] personnel were available to 
treat potential hospital patients in the early stages. The record of the Army 
psychiatrists in Korea, and of numerous pilot clinics throughout the country 
has proved that. 

I would like to mention briefly the principal treatments now available, They 
fall under the headings of psychotherapy, with individuals and groups; shock 
therapies ; various drugs as aids to treatment ; and surgical therapies. 

The teaching of psychotherapy is extremely complicated and lengthy. It 
involves close personal supervision, recording, special interviewing rooms, with 
one-way screens. movie equipment, wiring for sound, and other equipment. 

Some psychotherapy is conducted With individuals, and some with groups. 
Group psychotherapy is a recent and valuable development. It can help many 
patients, and a number of patients can be treated at the same time by one 
psychiatrist. This is extremely important tn view of the shortage of trained 
manpower, 
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Shock therapy is helpful in treating some of those disorders which lead to 
mental breakdown and hospitalization There are insulin shock, electro shock, 
metrazol and carbon dioxide 

The shock therapies help to keep many patients out of the mental hospitals, 
and shorten the stay of many others 

Numerous drugs are used as aids to treatment, including sedatives, stimulants, 
sleep treatments, those which produce shock, and help to remove inhibitions 

iring interviewing 

Surgical procedures, such as lobotomy, are sometimes effective in relieving 
the symptoms of patients in the later stages of the severe mental disorders 

With many patients a combination of therapies is used. They are all most 
effective in the early stages of the mental disorder 

Our pilot experience leads to the conclusion that if sufficient psychiatric man 
mower were trained to apply these available therapies, and if a wide network of 
early treatment centers were established to reach potential hospital patients 
then around one-third of the people now entering tax-supported mental hospitals 
could be kept out, through out-patient clinics, at about one-fourth the cost of 

ustodial hospital care. The hospital stay of another one-third could be so 
shortened that they would not become a long-term burden on the citizen This 

muld be accomplished through intensive inpatient treatment, immediately upor 
admission, at about three-fourths the cost of custodial care 

This means that adequate training of personnel properly directed, could prevent 
chronic long-term hospitalization in two-thirds of the patients now admitted 
it about one-half the cost 

Snch an achievement would not bring the full benefit of medical science to the 
mentally ill and the citizen Adequate research is needed for that Hlowevet 
this kind of an operation would solve most of the major immediate problems of 
the mental hospitals as we now know them 

For instance, the shortage of hospital personnel now slows down the discharge 
rate because of the tremendous number of patients under the care of each 
psychiatrist, about 1 psychiatrist to 250 patients. With less natients this short 
ive wonld he eased Discharges would increase as more attention could he give 
each patient 

Another critical problem of the hospitals is overcrowding With fewer natients 
admitted, fewer will remain, and overcrowding will diminish The States are 


ling. but thev are not ob 


herically building new hosnitals to combat overcrow« 
to keep up with the increase in patient population Training personnel to kee 
patients ont of the hospitals in the first place. whenever possible, is by far the 
more effective method of combatting overcrowding 

Construction costs for new custodial heds are anot! major problem for bot 
the veterans and State mental hospital systems ‘enlly adequate and sus 
tained training program, such as we are nroposing ) minimize further cor 
struction of eustodial heds There might he exce in remote areas, impos 
sible to reach with a training nrogram 

Massive savings in construction could be realized in most of the large States 
A fraction of the funds ecurrentiv nronosed for more ensto heds econld be used 
for construction of facilities for research. training. anc rlv treatment cente 
connected with medical and other training schools. mental hospitals 
+} } 


ier teaching hospitals. and private 


hospitals, medical centers, and 


hospitals 
Such an oneration could he well nnder wav in 10 vears. but only as 
of a full-scale training program such as we do not now have 


DEVETOPMENTAT. REFSFARCH ITN EARLY TRI VENT 


Much more developmental research is needed in the long process of buildit 
' 


“defense-in-depth” for the mental hospital system. but certain main tvnes of early 
treatment centers which will use newlv trained personnel to best advantage are 
clear from tested pilot performance. They are as follows: 
1. Outpatient clinics attached to mental hospitals, treatment at one-fourth 
the cost of custodial care. 
2. Day hospitals. in mental hospitals and general hospitals, treatment at 
one-half the cost of custodial care. 
3. Intensive treatment units for new patients entering mental hospitals 
treatment at about three-fourths the cost of custodial care 
4. Outpatient clinies and innatient psychiatry units in general hospitals 
treatment at one-fourth to one-half the cost of custodial care 
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The main goal is to train personnel and build the above system of treatment 
centers as “shock absorbers” to avoid the terrific cost of long-term custodial care 
in the regular mental hospitals. 

In order to bring out the value of trained psychiatric personnel, let me tell you 
something about each of these early treatment centers, one by one. 

First, the outpatient clinics. The Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a State tax 
supported teaching and research institution, is a pilot plant for the development 
and application of the newest treatment methods in psychiatry. 

In 1951 its outpatient clinic kept out of the State hospitals 175 potential pa 
tients, at a cost of one-fourth of the custodial hospitalization prevented. Clini: 
experts estimate that outpatient treatment would be applicable to about one-third 
of present hospital admissions. 

The saving was an amount sufficient to train two additional clinic teams who 
could keep more potential hospital patients out, and also train additional psy 
chiatrists, social workers,.and psychologists for new clinic teams. Thus, with 
a small extra appropriation as an investment, a self-generating network of 
clinies can be built up on a pay-as-you-go basis, to the benefit of both patients 
and taxpayers. 

From the past 5 years pilot experience at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, Dr. 
Robert W. Hyde, assistant director, estimates that: 

Out of every 1,000 patients now entering the regular custodial State mental 
hospitals: 































































































Cost per 
patient durin 
life apan 
350 can be saved completely from hospitalization by this kind of out 
patient treatment . $900 
350 can benefit from a shorter hospital stay, if intensive treatment is ad 
ministered immediately upon admission to the hospital : . 8, 600 
300 remaining are senile or in chronic stage at point of admission. These 
can still not be reached by known treatment methods 4, 800 





































But the personnel must be trained. 

Second, the day hospital, a new-type treatment center, developed 5 years ago 
at Montreal, Canada, by D. Ewen Cameron, M. D., now president of the Ameri 
ean Psychiatrie Association, gives better treatment to patients at half the 
cost 

The reason is obvious. In this unique facility, selected mental patients too 
ill for outpatient treatment, but not ill enough for 24-hour hospitalization, at 
tend the day hospital from 9 to 5 and sleep at home at night. 

Former dormitory and storage space is converted for treatment of twice the 
number of patients: + shift of staff is needed instead of 5 * * * 1 
instead of 38. 

There are now 2 day hospitals at Montreal, 1 at the Allan Memorial Institute 
of Psychiatry, and 1 at the Western General Hospital. 

Ome has been operating for 3 years at the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, 
Kans. The Trenton State Hospital in New Jersey has the distinction of being 
the first State hospital in the Nation to establish a day hospital. Massachusetts 
is planning two for the near future. 

All who have worked with this new facility are convinced of its value, both 
from the standpoint of improved therapy, and economy. The day hospital should 
prove especially useful in urban areas. 

But, the personnel must be trained. 

Third, intensive inpatient treatment units. Boston Psychopathic Hospital 
in addition to the gains through outpatient treatment mentioned above, has 
shown over the past 5 years that intensive treatment of new inpatients can cut 
operating costs over the life span of the patient to three-fourths the amount 
now spent on custodial care, as well as reduce overcrowding and the colossal 
construction cost of new hospital beds. Hospital stay of patients is so short 
ened, and turnover so increased, that seven times more patients can be treated 
in the same number of beds, than in a custodial type mental hospital. 

Rut, the personnel must be trained. 

Fourth. general hospital psychiatric units, outpatient and inpatient, 
potential patients out of the State hospitals. 

Commitments to the State menal hospital at Milledveville, Ga., from Chatham 
County, have been cut 58 percent, from 70 patients to 30 annually 
lishment 5 vears ago at St 
psychiatric ward 
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» the foregoing I have sketched one of the more outstanding ways in which 
n dollars, that is, to 


training of psychiatric and allied manpower pays off i 

iid up « widespread network of early-treatment centers for potential hospital 
patients, as a “defense-in-depth” for the Nation’s mental hospitals 

Along with these patients tens of thousands of nonhospital patients would re 

sive much-needed treatment Many thousands of Americans would be spared 
the tragic living death of long-term hospitalization, and would add their strength 

» the Nation in the hard days to come. 

It is for these, our fellow countrymen and neighbors, as well as for substantial 
savings of America’s resources, that I plead when asking your support for the 
citizens’ budget of $28,300,000 for the National Institute of Mental Health. 





COMMUNITY SERVICES 





Any discussion of the need for more trained personnel, must necessarily be 
followed by a discussion of what community services are being offered now and 
vhat the community services program means 

Mental-health programs in the States are progressing. The growth that 
weurred in the last fiscal year, however, was not as large as that which o¢ 
urred in any 1 of the previous 4 years. Moreover, there is no State that 

in be considered to have an adequate program. {nd a number of States 
have made only small beginnings. Idaho, for instance, began its active program 
state 


this past year when personnel that had been training returned to the 

Program progression has been retarded because of inadequate funds. The 
increase in the amount of State and local funds was not as great as in previous 
ears but was sufficient to compensate for the decrease in Federal grants. One 
of the chief limiting factors, as I have tried to point out, is the shortage of per 


sonnel, 
Regional office staffs were unable to meet the demands made upon them by the 
States It was impossible to employ sufficient staff needed at the State level. 


This lack of State level staff meant that program organization was hampered, 
and that the assistance needed to develop local programs was either limited or 
nonexistent. The number of people available for employment at the local level 
was likewise inadequate to meet the needs. The number of people trained by the 
States in the past year was significantly less than in previous years. Because 
of fund limitations, program directors were faced with the choice of using 
funds either to establish services or to support persons in training. 

The headquarters staff remained at the same level as in previous years so 
that it was impossible to give adequate attention to areas in mental health that 
warrant serious consideration. A beginning has been made with regard to de 
veloping program activities in the field of alcoholism, but there are inadequate 
funds and staff to pursue this problem in a thorough fashion. Juvenile de 
linquency for instance is another field that deserves much more attention than 


it is possible to give it. A beginning has been made in school mental-health 
activities but this important area, too, remains essentially untouched. As a 


matter of fact, a fine start has been made with regard to rehabilitation of those 
who have been mentally ill, but if more funds were available to speed up the 


process it would bring even richer returns. 








ATMENT ESSENTIAI 





PREVENTION 





EARLY AND TRI 








While the community-service programs in various States vary a great deal, 
there seems to be a common core based around early prevention and treatment 
in the clinics, inservice training, consultation services to community agencies, 
educational services for the general public, support of professional personnel in 
accredited training and special areas such as alcoholism, drug addiction, juve 
nile delinquency, epilepsy, and feeble-mindedness. 








INTEREST SUPPORT NEEDED 





GROWING AND 





For the past 2 years, all of the States and Territories have had a mental 
health program. The program in some of the States, as I have noted, is quite 
well developed and in others rudimentary. The States are assisted in their de- 
velopment of community mental-health programs by professional consultation 
from the regional offices and by grants-in-aid. Each State, as you all probably 
know, has an agency that is responsible for administering the Federal grant-in- 
aid funds for mental-health services. 
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In 46 States and Territories, 334 mental-health clinics received part or all of 
their support from grant-in-aid funds. 168 of these clinics have been started 
since 1947 and 14 of these began operation during the last fiscal year. In addi 
tion to providing diagnostic and treatment services to about 100,000 people, these 
clinics provided consultation and educational services to other community agen 
cies, such as the health department, the schools, and the welfare department 
This, naturally, helped many more people than were seen in the clinics and at 
the same time afforded training to the agencies’ staffs. 

In 18 States and Territories, $204,000 was budgeted for stipends for 94 trainees 
You can see that this is a decided decrease under last year and results from 
inadequate funds to support trainees and at the same time maintain the services 






WHAT DO SERVICES MEAN? 










The following brief sketches will serve to give you an idea of the work that 
the Community Services Branch carries on, 


Vental-health education 


As part of the educational program most of the States distribute literature 
Pierre the Pelican series to mothers of the first born is still very popular. ‘The 
Psychiatric Bulletin for the physician in general practice has increased its cil 
culation to 26,600. 13 States are sending the bulletin to their physicians. Mo 
tion pictures are still the most popular item in the field of public education and 
information. 

The radio is being used by most States and local communities having a 
mental-health program, and television to a lesser extent. At the Institute con 
siderable work has been done with editorial representatives from various news 
papers, and magazines on special mental-health problems. Numerous requests 
for information on drug addiction, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, the aging 
and facilities for care of the mentally ill have been answered by the personne} 
in the Community Services Branch in cooperation with the Publications and 
Reports Branch. 

Since the use of films is increasing it seems essential that 
be obtained about their effectiveness. 

Consultative services on mental-health education are being expanded through 
a public health educator now on the Community Services Branch Staff. It 
hoped that through this new staff member close working relationships can be 
maintained with all health educators and others working in the field of menta 
health education. 










more information 


is 










Mental health nursing 





When the National Mental Health Act was passed in July 1946, there were 
only three public health nurses with psychiatric training employed in public 
heaith agencies or schools of public health. At present 120 mental-health nurses 
are employed by community public health agencies primarily 


I in the supervision, 
consultation, or teaching of nursing personnel 








Hospital survey and consultation services 


There has been a notable increase of interest and numerous requests for advice 
concerning the establishment of psychiatric units in general hospitals. General 
interest, also, has increased in the field of geriatrics and treatment of alcoholism 
Recommendations were made concerning improvement in the care and treatment 
of mental patients, in physical facilities, and in administrative methods. Tech 
nical advice was given to the Council of State Gov 






rmments in a current study 
of methods of treatment, research, and training of personnel 
institutions. 





in mental 





At the request of State Governors, the hospital consultation service made com 
plete surveys of nine mental hospitals and schools for mental defectives it 
Kansas, Kentucky, Florida, and Montana. Consultation on special problems 
was given to State agencies and to 14 hospitals in Virginia, Vermont, Oregon, 
Louisiana, and Pennsylvania. 








Prince Georges County Mental Health Clinic 


The Prince Georges County Mental Health Clinic, located on the University 
of Maryland campus in College Park, Md., continued to function as a demon 
stration clinic seeking new methods of developing community mental-health 
programs. The clinic quarters have been moved to the Ritchie 


the Washington-Baltimore highway at College Park, Md. 






Colosseum ¢ 
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One of the continuing objectives of the clinic has been to demonstrate ways 
and means by which a clinic can be of value to a community as a whole rather 
than as a specialized treatment facility offering only therapeutic services to a 
small and circumscribed number of clients. It has become apparent that clinical 
services in sufficient amount to meet all the demands for psychiatric care or 
advice in a community are not likely to be forthcoming in the foreseeable future 
For this reason then, it becomes incumbent upon the mental-health clinic to 
broaden its impact upon a community by utilizing whatever resources are avail- 
able to alleviate and prevent emotional illness in addition to its own therapeutic 
skills and practices. With this objective, an attempt is being made to demon 
strate that a policy offering clinical services which utilize all services in an 
integrative and educational way to help other professional personne! in the 
county better meets their responsibility to individuals who are in need of 
psychological or emotional help. 

Civil defense 

At the request of the Federal Civil Defense Administration the 
Institute of Mental Health agreed to have a staff member serve one 
ner week with Federal Civil Defense Administration as a consultant on 
ispect of civil-defense program The report on mental-health implicati 
ivil-defense programs prepared by the Subeommittee on Civil Defense with a 
staff member of the Community Services Branch serving as executive secretary 
was presented to the Community Services Branch committee at the Octobe 
1951 meeting. Among the recommendations made was the following 

“* * * that the National Advisory Mental Health Council advise the Surgeon 
General to contact the Federal Civil Defense Administration, requesting that 
due consideration be given to the psychological or emotional aspects of civil 
defense preparation, and that full utilization be made at all levels of mental 
health facilities and personnel, and that he consider offering > Civil Defens 
Administration the full assistance of the Public Health Service to the end that 
mental as well as physical health be protected insofar as humanly possible.” 
Rehabilitation 


The past year has seen a marked increase in local, State, and Federal 
in and programs for the rehabi 
ticularly true in the area of vocational rehabilitation for the mentally ill 
vionai offices and headquarters staff have been active in promoting 


programs. 


litation of the mentally 


This has bee 


Vental health screening project 

The initial project in a long-range research program preliminary in developing 
community mental health screening techniques has been inpleted under a 
special grant to the University of Illinois and the second phase has been started 


Vental health in schools 
Members of the C 


school projects re 

the curriculum, Inelud 
Forest Hills Villags project, ' 
of Iowa; and the Bullis Hu 
anticipates the completion o 
to be available to regional stafi 


t\lcoholism 


Branch activities relat 
directed chiefly towar 
grams on alcoholism and prot 
for the exchange of current scienti 
status of research, therany, educational, and re 
alcoholism throughout the country undertaken | 
Studies with the support of a NIMH grant, was completed during 
is now in the process of being printed 

New projects promoted during the year and receiving special NIMH 
include an institute to be conducted in the fall by the Colorado State Depart- 
ment of Health for medical and public health personnel in the Rocky Mountain 
area, and a conference on therapeutic principles and methods to be held in 
October under the joint sponsorship of the National States’ Conference on 
Alcoholism and the National Committee on Alcoholism 
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Funds 


Financial resources available to the Community Services Branch for con 
tinuing assistance to the developing community mental health programs were 
$3.1 million from new appropriations for grant-in-aid to States in the 1952 fiscal 
year. In addition, there remained in the State treasuries $180,000 from the 1951 
fiscal year. Thus for this fiscal year a total of $3,280,000 was available for 
expenditures. The grant-in-aid funds were used for mental health services other 
than those related to hospitals and/or institutions. The amount allotted to any 
particular State is determined by the population of the State and the per capita 
income, The minimum grant for any State in the fiscal year of 1952 was $19,200 

During the year a total of $12,243,000 was spent on State and local programs 
of which only $3,243,000 were Federal dollars. The States frequently use Fe 
eral funds to develop new areas in their programs, a new clinic, counseling serv 
ices in the schools or other activity. If the new development is demonstrated to 
be effective, the States then appropriate funds for its support and Federal funds 
are used to initiate other projects. It is interesting to note that the $12,245,006 
spent on the State programs, which may be termed preventive programs, repre 
sent only 2 percent of the funds spent by the States each year to provide hospital 
care for the mentally ill. 


CONCLUSION 


The above brief résumé of some of the activities of the Community Service 
Branch of the National Institute of Mental Health is evidence of what can be 
obtained by effective planning and work. However, nothing can be accomplished 
without adequate funds. As a primary source for guidance and counselling, the 
Community Service Branch of the NIMH has remained a constant factor. Many 
more studies need to be carried on, many more projects started and investigated 
This is the practical way to build better mental health, it is the effective way to 
reduce expenses, it is the constructive method of bringing mental illness under 
control in this country. To that end, gentlemen, may I again plead for your 
support for the Citizen’s Budget of $28.3 million for the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 


APPENDIX I. SAVING IN TAX Doviars THROUGH TRAINING ONE PSYCHIATRIST, 
$1,550,000 


It is conservatively estimated that the average psychiatrist in 30 years of 
private practice, which is reckoned as the average period of professional activity, 
will keep out of the hospital a minimum of 10 patients a year at a total eventual 
saving to society of $3,500 for each patient. In 30 years of practice, the psy 
chiatrist will keep out of the hospitals a minimum of 300 patients at a total 
eventual saving to society through hospital costs eliminated of $1,050,000. 

The psychiatrist will, of course, throughout this long period of time, be able 
to treat these patients if they relapse, as well as on the occasion of their initial 
illness. 

The saving in construction of hospital beds for these patients, which would not 
be needed if they were kept out of the hospital, would amount to over $500,000 
based on an estimate of 50 beds at $10,000 each.2 This is a very conservative 
computation inasmuch as most mental hospital beds cost that much or more at 
present, and the building costs are rising. 

Cost of mraintaining the average mental patient during his life span 

(average hospital stay, 5 years, at $700 per year) —-.._-._________ $3, 500 
Saving in hospital operating cost for 300 patients kept out of hospital 

ECRFOMBROUS BINGE MO Fi cinke terriradideninkinheaieeemebemaninculs 1, 050, 000 
Saving in construction costs—50 custodial beds saved, at $10,000 each_ 500, 000 


Total amount saved the taxpayer through the training of 1 
psychiatrist 


decane : sitet aati rte lg ntact taint 1, 550, 000 









1Source: Estimates from National Institute of Mental U. 
Service ; and New York State Department of Mental Hygiene. 

2300 patients multiplied by 5 years each equals 1,500 patient-years. 
years the requirement would be roughly 50 custodial beds. 


Health, 





S. Public Health 


Spread over 30 
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\ppENDIxX LI. SAVING 1x TAx DOoLLArRs THROUGH New-Typre EARLY TREATMENT 
FacrLities For PoTentTriAL MENTAL HOSPITAL PATIENTS 


Boston Psychopathic Hospital, pilot achievement 

Dr. Robert R. Mezer, a psychiatrist who was trained on a fellowship from the 
Federal program in 1948, has since then gone on the staff of the Southard Clinic 
at Boston, Mass. His work there has enabled the clinic to treat successfully 47 
potential hospital patients a year, thus keeping them out of the tax-supported 
mental hospitals, thereby saving $27,495 in hospitalization prevented, during 
the first year, and an estimated $183,300 throughout the life span of the patients 

Along with others on the clinic staff, Dr. Mezer has been responsible for keeping 
out of the tax-supported mental hospitals 248 patients at a saving to the tax 
payer of $65,630, during the first year, and an estimated $967,200 throughout 
the life span of the patients. 

Dr. Harry Solomon, director of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital states 
hat he had room on his staff for two more students. The fellowships, however, 
vere not available due to lack of appropriations, and about 50 patients had to 
vo to n State mental hospital because of it. 

Che price the taxpayer will have to pay for not having available the fellow 
ships is $29,050 immediately during next year, and an estimated $195,000 
hroughout the life span of these 50 patients. 

This is an example of the gain to the taxpayer which can be made through 
the training appropriation in the National Mental Health Institute budget, as well 
as the price we pay for neglecting training. 

Of course, the program is so small at the present time that the results are not 
sufficient to prevent the mental hospital population of the country from going up 

That is why the citizens’ proposal is presented to increase the training program 
and sustain it on that level over a number of years, so that the hospital popula 
tion can eventually be brought under control, at massive savings to the taxpayer 


Buffalo University Medical School, pilot achievement 


Dr. J. Moulchly Small, head of psychiatry at Buffalo University Medical School 
s chief of the psychiatric unit at the Meyer Memorial Hospital in Butfalo 

This unit has insufficient staff to give treatment to those 1,200 patients a year 
who are simply diagnosed and sent on to the State mental hospitals 

However, this year in a special test, 25 diagnosed patients. who would ord 
narily be sent to the State mental hospitals, were given treatment instead 

The result was that 18, or 85 percent, were returned to the community and 
kept out of the mental hospitals, at a saving to the State of $13,500 the first year 
n hospital operating cost, and an estimated saving throughout the life span of 
these 18 patients, of $90,000. 

Dr. Small estimates on the basis of this that a treatment staff costing $85,000 
a year could prevent hospitalization for 400 patients, which would cost the State 
ipproximately $300,000 during the first year, and an estimated $2 million through 
out the patients’ life span. (Per capita hospital operating cost, New York State 
$1,097 annually.) 

He has no Public Health Service fellowships, because none are available, but 


ie could use 3 or 4 in that clinie alone 


General Hospital Psychiatric Unit, pilot achievement, St. Joseph's Hospital, 
Savannah, Ga 
Commitments to the State mental hospital at Milledgeville, Ga., from Chatham 
County, have been cut 5S percent since the establishment in St. Joseph's (General) 
Hospital in Savannah, of a 13-bed psychiatric ward 


COST STUDY CITES SAVING IN TAX DOLLARS 175 POTENTIAL PATIENTS KEPT OUT OF 
MENTAL HOSPITALS BY OUTPATIENT TREATMENT 


The following figures are based on an estimate by Robert W. Hyde, M. D., and 
J. Sandbourne Bockoven, M. D., entitled “Evaluation of Part of the Work of 
Southard Clinie (Outpatient Department of Boston Psychopathic Hospital!) for 
Calendar Year 1951.” 

Eleven hundred outpatients were treated in 1951: 175 of these were potential 
new admissions kept out of mental hospitals by outpatient treatment; 73 were 
former hospital patients in danger of relapse and readmission, also kept out of 
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hospital; * 852 were patients not in danger of mental breakdown and hospitali 
zation, but public-welfare costs were lowered * * * earnings 
increased," 





and income taxes 
















fae treatment, 175 patients__ i 
Custodial hospitalization prevented, 175 patients : 
First year 
Life span 


angela cis oni * $31, 500 


saat beetle tania eee Te _o. SIO SIs 


wis ee Se So ee 


1175 multiplied by $180, actual average 
patients kept out of hospital. 

2175 multiplied by $585 for average of 9 months’ hospitalization each during first year 
50 percent of new admissions to State mental hospitals are usually discharged in an 
average of 6 months The others are still in hospital at end of 12 months, making an 
average of 9 months hospitalization prevented for each patient 

-175 multiplied by $780 multiplied by 5 years Based on actual per capita cost in 


Massachusetts in hospital in 1951, and estimated hospitalization of average new patient 
during his life span. 


cost of treatment for the group of 175 new 










Commenting on the work of Southard Clinic, Harry C., Solomon, M. ID 
intendent of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, states: 

“Outpatient clinics similar to ours could be set up as 
front door of most mental hospitals. A training program is the key; a growin 
system of clinics could be fruitfully established with a potential 
one-third the present hospital aamuissions 

‘The following are eight pre 
program: 





, Super 





roadblocks across the 








capacity of 







conditions to successful operation of such a clini 


“1. Since the clinic is to be the first of an expanding network, the chief of the 
clinic must be of teaching caliber, so that the clinic and 
become training as well as treatment centers. 

“2. It is preferable that the chief of the clinic be a member of the 
of a medical school 






others to follow wil 






faculty 






The proportion of potential hospital patients must be large enough ft 
insure the financial savings desired. (Our proportion is about 25 percent of 
the total patient load. A larger proportion would bring larger 

“4. The nonhospital group must be included in the clinic program, to assure 
ess of both groups of patients to come for treatment, 
attract and hold professional staff 









Savings. ) 





willing 





us we is ft 





5. The clinic program and its expansion into a 






large networl hall be a 
matter of the permanent policy of the State government 
will see a future to the program 

“6. The psychiatrists on the staff shall be permitted private practi 
addition to their clinie work 





so that trained staff 







11 7 


“ rhe | clinic shall be part of a hospital, so that the full rang 
psyc hiatric treatment can be utilized. 
patch. s well as treatment and training shall be built in the prog 
of the « lin e to attract and hold staff.” 






Z 



















INTENSIVI rREATMENT OF MENTAL INPATIENTS 





AT PHREE-FOURTHS COST 















cus™ 


DIAL CARI 








Experience at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a State tax-supported re 
search and teaching institution, has shown that intensive treatment of mental 
npatients can be given at about three-fourths the cost of 
life span of the patients. 

\ recent comparative estimate points out that for every 1,000 patients given 
intensive treatment from the point of admission, a saving of $1,295,400 







custodial care, over the 









in tax 

dollars is gained by the State, over the life span of the patients 
Seventy-two percent of the patients are returned and maintained in the com 
munity, through intensive treatment, as against 68 percent through custodial 


ic 


are of the kind which prevails in most State mental hospit: 








Additional unestimated savings were gained from keeping out the 73 f 
patients, now discharged but in danger of relapse and rea‘ mission 
Treatment of the 852 patients not in danger of h ization results in an unestimated 


indirect tax-dollar gait first. from increased earnings and income taxes; second, from 
jon of family breakup 


lowered nublic-welfare 
Therefore. the savings from the 176 kept out is only part of the 
from the clinie oneration 





ormer hospital 





















‘ost due to preven 








total saving resulting 












Savings should be vsed for training staff to set up additional elinie teams, to increase 
number of patients kept out of hospital, thereby augmenting the tax dollar ed. and 








eventnally reducing total cost of hospital ¢are 
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Eighty percent of the patients are returned to the community by the end « 
10 weeks. 

The turnover is so increased that only about one-seventh the number 
beds are required for the same number of patients, computed as follows; 


tual, Boston 


That is why State-supported training of psychiatric personnel for intensive 
treatment is many times cheaper than custodial care, with its high life spar 
operating cost and expensive building programs 

These results can be achieved on a large scale only if the State trains the pe 
sonnel for intensive treatment 


Operating cost over 18-year period for 1,000 patients 


Custodial care, 1,000 patient estin 
preseat cost tn Massachuset 

Intensive treatment, 1,000 patients t 5 ie 
Psychopathic Hospital, present cost, $110 week 


Saving in operating costs through intensive treatment 


Hospital beds required for 1,000 patients 
Custodial care TOO 
Intensive treatment 1M) 

Further savings can be made immediately through cutback on building pro 
grams, but only if part of this cutback is devoted to a full-scale training program 
for intensive treatment. 

Above material based on following source: Robert W. Hyde, M. D., and J. San 
bourne Bockoven, M. D., Comparative Estimate of Treatment Results of Inten 
sive Treatment With the Traditional Large Mental Hospital. 

Dr. Greennitt. I am Dr. Maurice Greenhill, psychiatrist and 
medical educator from Baltimore, Md., associate director of the ps) 
chiatric institute at University of Maryland. 

During the last 15 years I have been active in the training of psy 
chiatrists, public-health officers, nurses, medical students and have 
been active in the practice of psychiatry as well as in the application 
of known treatments through preventive community programs. 


EVALUATION OF FEDERAL SUPPORT TO MENTAL-HEALTH PROGRAM 


From the particular vantage point which I have had in medical 
education and as consultant both on the Federal and State levels, I 
would like to very briefly state an evaluation of what it seems to me 
Federal support has meant to the mental-health program. 

In the first place it has been a stimulus to the States. For exam 
ple, in terms of community services for $3 million spent by the Fed 
eral Government during the past fiscal year the State governments 
have put up $9 million. 

Secondly, it has been a stimulus to educational centers. We now 
have 40 medical schools receiving grants from the Federal Govern 
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ment for undergraduate work, undergraduate training in psychiatr) 
and this made it possible for 14,000 medical students to receive som: 
degree of training which would be commensurate to their effectively 
practicing some aspect of psychiatry in their general practice. 

Throughout the program, through the Hill-Burton Act facilities 
for psychiatric care have been provided. I have an example fron 
my own experience at the University of Maryland. 

Three years ago that medical school had no department of psy 
chiatry, had hye no budget for the teaching of psychiatry. 
Through the Hill-Burton funds and $21,000 from the Federal Gov 
ernment the university now has a center. The psychiatric institute 
has this year approved a budget for psychiatry of approximately 
$300,000 a year. A million dollars is put up for supporting expense 
of this institute by the State each year and a half million dollars in 
research funds have been granted to this institute, most of that, the 
bulk, from the private foundations. 


RESULTS OF FEDERAL SUPPORT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Fourthly, an evaluation of what Federal support has meant, as far 
as the Public Health Service is concerned : 

It has meant a growing effective timetable for meeting the problem 
of mental health. At first under the pressure of immediate need 
and still under those pressures there has been an emphasis on train- 
ing enough personnel to take care of the mental health problems and 
to provide facilities in the community so that at the grassroots men- 
tal health problems could be met, but there have been very many 
specific effects that have come out of this in terms of improvements 
in the whole approach toward mental health. 

For example, the National Institute of Mental Health has a proj 
ect related to the screening of populations. . 

It has a project related to evaluating what mental treatment, 
mental-health programs are doing so that money can be more wisely 
spent. 

It has gotten into scientific prevention because mental diseases are 
subject to epidemics. 

These epidemics act more slowly, 10 or 20 years, but they spread 
horizontally through the population. 

Finally, the Public Health Service has done a great deal toward 
cross-fertilization in these problems. 

This horizontal effect has been one which has been more surprising 
in its effects than had been considered. 

Many of the values of the community clinics which have been sub- 
sidized by the Federal and State combined have been in producing 
this horizontal effect to spread education throughout communities 
making it possible for ill people—ill people emotionally—to be fer- 
reted out much more quickly. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION 


The effect of any cut at the present time would disrupt this time- 
table and throw out of gear these plans. 

These plans are so closely centered around prevention, and, just as 
Dr. Brosin has stated in answer to a statement by Senator Kilgore, 
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the problem is muc h more than the problem of the 700,000 patients in 
the State hospitals, as great and costly as it is. 

It is the question of not only preventing people from getting into 
those State hospitals but also preventing people from being sick 
emotionally and mentally to more moderate degrees. 


BOSTON PSYCHOPATHIC HOSPITAL EXPERIMENT 


As an example of what prevention can do there has been an experi- 
ment at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital which shows out of 1,000 
people slated to enter a State hospital 350 did not have to enter because 
they received adequi ite clinical treatment. 

Of this 1,000, 350 had a shorter hospital stay than would have other 
wise happe ned, much shorter interims of months and years, by having 
immediate treatment, 

Three hundred of the 1,000 were in a chronic state for which a great 
deal could not be done. We can estimate that more than one-half of 
any 1,000 sample like this sent to a psychiatrist before commitment 
would need no psychiatric care by early prevention in the community 
at the hands of family doctors, adult educators, and teacher training, 
and other avenues of approach. 

All this depends on having psychiatrists, and psychiatric nurses in 
community clinics in those communities. 

The 1954 recommended budget for community allocations to the 
States—I would like to introduce into the record this allotment to 
States for preventive community service. 

Senator Ture. That will be printed in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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National Institute of Mental Health, allotment to States for preventive communit 
8é rvices 
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Total $3, 100, 000 $2, 325, 000 $775 














Alabama 68, 900 49, 200 ; 
Arizona 19, 200 17, 700 1. 
Arkansas 42, 700 31, OO il 
California 186, 800 139, 400 47.4 
Colorado 24, 901 18, 300 6. AD 
Connecticut $5, 404 25, 600 9, 8 
Delaware 19, 200 7.700 ' 
District of Columbia 19, 200 17, 700 I 
Florida 55, BO 42, 400 12. 9M 
Georgia 74, 20 53, 700 20) 
Idaho 19, 200 17. 700 ao 
Illinois 153. 400 110. 800 42. § 
Indiana 73, 600 53, 7M 19, 9 
lowa 19. 000 25, 200 13,8 
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REVISED ESTIMATE 
Mr. Greennaiiy. 3,100,000 was recommended, revised budget calls 
for $2,325,000 or a cut of $775,000. 

What is needed in order not to interrupt this time table of preven- 
tion is $4 million. 

What it would mean to have this cut of $775,000 is the elimination 
of 51 community clinics now partly subsidized by the community, 
Federal, and State funds. 

Such elimination would then not permit treatment, would mean no 
treatment for around 15,300 patients in the next year. I have already 
stated that of $3 million given by the Federal Government this year 
the States put up $9 million. We fully expect that with a decrease in 
Federal allotment the States will also cut back. 
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This $12 million the $3 million from the Federal Government and 
the $9 million from the States, for prevention essentially is 2 percent 
of the total hospital expenditures by States and this is an intelligent 
place to expand rather than to cut down. 


PURPOSE OF RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


The purpose of research and training is to put he mi into practice 
so why should we cut clinics? The clinics provide training centers. 
They ‘are the laboratories foi psychiatrists in training, the medical 
students and nurses. 

As soon as we begin cutting back the emphasis on community ser 
ice will naturally be cut back to some extent in the medical-school 
teaching because there will not be the laboratories. 

Mr. Chairman, I consider it a great privilege to appear before this 
committee and I want to make one more brief statement before 
finish. 

I am making the statement as a rank amateur in political science 
but from the standpoint of my professional experience in psychiatry 
and as an American citizen I would like to make it. 

Last week the president of the U niversity of Athens in Greece 
visited our institute and I had a long conversation with him. He is 
an eminent public health authority who is an expert on health statis 
tics throughout the world and he is in this country on the invitation 
of the State Department. 


UNITED STATES. UIGTE RATE OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


He asked me one main question. He said, “Doctor, this is the first 
time I have been in the United States and I am eee by one thing. 
Why is it that although you have such high standards of living and 
your people have motor cars, fine clothes, plenty of food, all the things 
that we would like to have in our country, why is it that with this 
you still in the United States have the highest incidence of mental 
diseases of any country in the world?” That is a very difficult ques 
tion to answer. 

There are many variables involved. One of these variables which 
psychiatrists have been interested in is the effect of the breakdown of 
groups in causing mental ill health and it may be very well that as the 
American citizen has more, has a car, is able to move around, has more 
money, that he becomes less attached to any one group. There has 
been a great deal of concern in this country about the breakdown 
of the family. 

He may move out of his family and move across the country, he may 
move out of his church, and move about. 

Senator Tuyr. What is the answer, and how do you proceed 
correct it? 

Dr. Greennitt. IT proceed in this fashion: 

That mental health, even as intangible as this statement might be, 
must be viewed in terms of national defense also. 

Senator Ture. I know; but, Doctor, the fact is that we have this 
high percent of mental breakdown. 

80789—53———84 
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How do we proceed to correct that? Is it attributed to the mere 
fact that we have too great a responsibility as an individual citizen, 
that we live what we might term in simple language too fast a life? 

Are we in too great a hurry? What are the answers and how do 
we proceed to correct them ? 

Dollars alone will not correct the trouble. You can correct by 
giving a cure but how do you correct it so that it does not become a 
state that needs a cure? 

Dr. Greenniii. That is what we would like to know. 

Senator Tre. That is what I am asking you, Doctor. 

Dr. Greenuity. We have to have the people to do it. We have to 
have the doctors and research people to know the cause of this par- 
ticular problem. 


CAUSES OF BREAKDOWN 


Senator Truyrr. That is the question. What is bringing about this 
breakdown ? 

De we have so much that we worry about it to such an extent that 
mentally we are not capable of carrying the worry and responsibility? 
I do not know. I am just hoping that you can find an answer. 

Dr. Grernutm. There is one point about. this that I would like to 
make and that is that one of the modern advances in psychiatry has 
been concerned with the effect of an individual in a group that when 
he becomes ill with a mental disorder he is broken from his group. 
not that he is taken out of it precisely hecanse he is i111 but the fact 
that he is broken from the group may lead to his breakdown in mental 
health. 

Senator Trvr. But the fact is that vp until you and vour associates 
that are qualified in that field, up until you can find what is the cause 
of the breakdown we can only try to cure once the breakdown occurs 
but how do we prevent the breakdown ? 

T can go through a plant and I can see where the safety engineers 
have failed even though they have been right there in the plant study- 
ing it. 

Yet T have seen where the safety engineer failed to see what could 
bring about an injury. 

T have seen the manufacturer, the engineer, fail in manufacturing 
a proper technique, a protective device to guard against your putting 
your finger into a gear or machine. 

Now that is a preventing measure. Can you, in your field give us 
an explanation of how we prevent the breakdown? 

We are going to have to do that or you are going to proceed to build 
the curative measures. You tell us what steps can we take to bring 
about a prevention of the breakdown. I am more concerned right 
now with your testimony on the question of what vour recommenda- 
tion would be as a safety measure to prevent a breakdown because the 
curative is a needed action but it is not going to eliminate the heart 
ache because the heartache comes when the breakdown occurs. 

Mr. May. It helps to know that pneumoccocci cause pneumonia but 
what would have done the job as well was to know the cure which to 
a certain extent is penicillin. 

For example, one time, in 1798 Jenner told them how to stop small- 
pox but today we do not know the virus but nevertheless for this 155 
years we have had the benefit of a preventive. 
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Now we will take mental illness. 
It can come from many causes. 


GEORGIA CASE CITED 


I will take pelagra treated with nicotine acid. 
Here is a case in Georgia. I quote concerning only 1 or more than 
20 similar cases described by these doctors : 


On admission the patient was disoriented, agitated, and entirely irrational. 
He was unable to interpret his surroundings, tried to leap out of bed, spoke in 
broken sentences, was consistently and purposely hyperactive. The patient's 
confusion was profound. 

In lay language he was just crazy. 

The patient’s confusion was profound. Sodium nicotinate— 150 milligrams in 
8 cubic centimeters of physiologic saline was given by veno clysis. About 15 
minutes after the administration was begun and while the solution was still 
flowing into the veins the patient became quiet and cooperative. His confusion 
and agitation disappeared almost immediately. He spoke rationally and rele- 
vantly and showed no evidence of the psychosis which had been so prominent a 
few minutes earlier. 

Senator Ture. If I may interrupt that is the curative stage but 
what could we have done to prevent him from getting in that state? 

Will you state your name for the record? I want to make certain 
the reporter has the information. 


MENTAL-HEALTH RESEARCH 
STATEMENT OF BEN MAY, MOBILE, ALA. 
GENERAL STATEMEN'I 


Mr. May. I am Ben May. 

Senator Hii. From Mobile, Ala. 

Senator Ture. You are a doctor? 

Mr. May. I am a sawmill man. 

I just mentioned to you that although—— 

Senator Tye. Was he a sawmill operator? 

Mr. May. No, sir. 

Senator Ture. Was he operating a mechanical device? 

Mr. May. I see what you mean. 

Senator Ture. We are trying to get the record to show was this 
man under a mental strain that brought about the physical breakdown 4 

Mr. May. Research will have to furnish the answers. I doubt if the 
doctor can. I know I could not answer the question. 

Mr. Gorman. Could I point up Senator Thye’s question ? 

Senator Ture. [ want to be able to have this record show where do 
we need to put the emphasis with our Federal appropriations ? 

Do we need to go farther afield in research? The curative, we know 
that we are deficient in the curative measures but we will always be 
deficient unless we check what this doctor from Greece noted here and 
that was the high percent of mental breakdown. 

What is bringing abont that high percent of mental breakdown ? 
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OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL LNSPECTION 


Mr. Gorman. I would say this asa very amateurish layman. I we 
on my first tour with the State senate committee in Oklahoma in 1946 
and every hun«dred yi irds the State hospit: al supe rintendent said to 
somebody ‘ ‘Hello, Doctor.” but it looked like a patient, a man in over 
alls or gown. 

After this had gone on several hours I turned to the State hospit 
superintendent and said “Why do you call these people Rnches .” 
He said, “They are doctors. They broke down during warti 
stress.” 

These men were handling double and triple the loads of patient 
and they broke down and were there as mental patients. 

I said “How many do you have? I would like to find out.” He 
said “We have 18 doctors who broke down during the war.” I said, 
“Do the people know this¢ They think mental patients are people 
who break down from throwing golf balls at each other.’ 

This question perturbs you. It perturbed me very much. I went to 
the leading psychiatrist in the State and said “Now these men are 
doctors, they are trained men. Why did they break down? Why do 
they crack up? ‘They broke down and had withdrawn from the 
world of reality and are now patients in a hospital, many of them in 
their fifties, not elderly men.” He said “We do not have all the 
answers but this is the central problem of psychiatry. They don’t 
know how to handle stress and hardship. There are doctors who sur 
vived under the same thing. Comparable situations can be found 
among 18 other doctors.” 

Why did 18 survive and 18 go down ? 

Because some can handle additional stress. 

Each day you go to bed and sleep § hours. The other person wants 
sleep. He tries a glass of milk, phenobarbital, a book—no good. 

As Sir William Osler said one time “Live up to each day.” It was 
good advice which he gave the Yale medical students “If you would 
be a good doctor, live just for each day.” 

Some of us can’t. I am a relatively young man but I have old 
fashioned ideas. We don’t seem able to take the stress and hardship 
our forefathers took. We are exceedingly soft, soft to the point of 
taking and having every material comfort and pleasure. 

Senator Ture. If I may interrupt. When Daniel Boone started 
out across the mountainous area he was faced with hazards at every 
turn. He knew not what the day would bring him. Yet he survived. 
You and I have the avenues and everything charted for us including 
21] the conveniences but yet we break under it. 

Senator Hiti. May I interpose there? 

Daniel Boone got a lot of physical exercise we do not get. 

Senator Ture. I think we will go back to Dr. Greenhill. 

We have had the second quorum bell and yet we are here. 

Mr. Gorman. Could Dr. Brosin say a word? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Dr. Brosin. Very briefly it would be a very bold, careless person to 
say they have 

Senator Ture. I am concerned about correcting it. 
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NEED FOR RESEARCH 


Dr. Brosin. I think Mr. Gorman told the story. The probabilities 
we very high that what man does to man, man’s inhumanity to man 
now is becoming more evident in our crowded urban civilization. We 
must do research to find the crucial factors which help us maintain 
health. 

There is a great deal of evidence to show this is true, that psycho- 
logical stress causes physical disease, and we need more and more 
pouted work just as we clo in industry to show us how we should 
correct these measures. 

Senator Tuyr. Did we get mental rest when we filled the woodbox ? 

Dr. Brosin. Yes. May 1 comment about Daniel Boone? ‘The 
physical hardships were relatively small because he was very well 
geared and competent to take them. He escaped people. He did 
not allow himself to be under the stress of neighbors even a mile or 
two away. 

The pressures of our own trauma to each other causes the trouble. 

Senator Tiye. Right at that same stage, it is proven some of those 
on the old homestead on the prairie broke down mentally because they 
never saw mankind. 

Dr. Brosin. They broke down, yes; some clo | have seen it in 
Colorado. 

Senator Ture. They broke down because they never saw mankind. 
So the theory that Daniel Boone was away from mankind was refuted 
Dy this other. 

Senator Hii. He got all that physical exercise and at might he 
was so tired he slept and did not worry about tomorrow. 

Dr. Brosin. The answer is highly individual. For some people who 
live in this motoring age it is utterly essential to cet the phy cul 
exercise. 

Senator Tuyr. The mere fact that we no longer have the woodbox 
nor the necessity of getting a pail of water nor the nece ssity of empty 
ing the ashes from the heating stove, is that denying us that physical 
exercise that was necessary in order to have a well-balanced physical 
being ¢ 

I abit wondering, ] sometimes fear i cl fee] sf Oo i} i} ld that 
ho longer has to fill the woodbox becaus » the ¢ cL thi hac »CATTY 
the wood and saw the wood and vet that a ready, ne 1 rout ne 
physical exercise before him daily that the yo th of te denied 


becuruse of our modern means and wavs of livin 


I am searching how, Il am not critical. i searching now, and 


l expect you gentiemen to derstand tl cal ben y mentally 
to a point where vou ¢al eX i 


PHYSICAL WELL-BEIN¢ ESSENTLAI 


Dr. Brostx. Physical well-being is | ye Og 
health, but probably the most important part of the woos 
pl ture which it creates, it is a wonderful picture, what 
portant is that that family had organization, that family 
tegrity. There was a hierarchy of loyalties. There was 
affection with a minimum of strife. 
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The dissolution of the group loyalties Dr. Greenhill mentioned is 
the essential part. There are plenty of healthy people living in apart 
ments in great cities. The stress of man on man, not his physical 
surroundings, is the crucial area. 

Senator Hitt. Are you speaking of mental traumatism ‘ 

Dr. Brostn. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. You get so many mental licks in the crowded condi 
tions today. 

Dr. Brosin. Yes. 

Dr. Greennitt. What Dr. Brosin stated about the loyalty of the 
group is an interesting lead for us for this particular point. 

Where those loyalties break down we find the pathology In a givel 
group of individuals. 

Those can be used as indexes of the degree of group cohesiveness and 
loyalty in that particular community. Now we are involved, this 
country is, in an attack in a sense by a foreign power which is a socio 
cultural attack designed to break down groups. 

Mental health is an index of the society’s health and where th 
degree of mental ill health is great there may be some question about 
the health of the soc iety. 

This casts no aspersions on our own country but there is this hig 
incidence of mental ill health I think we ought to pay very close atten 
tion to, particularly with this attempt coming from the outside to 
break down groups. 

The martial nature and unpredictability of that foreign power in 
its behavior has a very cruel and understandable purpose when it is 
designed to break down groups. 

In psychiatry we are trying to put groups together. It is interesting 
to see that the techniques of the forei ign power are just the opposite of 
what psychiatry is, and what psychiatrists are trying to do. 


COST TO TAXPAYERS 


The average citizen of the United States is paying 17 cents a year 
for mental illness compared to $285 for armaments. 

That is, Federal expenditures. I am sure this committee will do 
more than it or any other group could realize by not impeding the 
timetable and continuity of the mental health program of the Public 
Health Service. 

Senator Tryr. Thank you, Doctor. 

Next is Mr. Ben May. 

Mr. May. I am going to cut mine in consideration of vou and Sen: 
tor Hill and—— 

Senator Hinz. Put it all in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


RECENT ADVANCES IN RESEARCH AGAINST MEN’ 


By Mr. Ben May, Mobile, Ala.; Member National Mental Health Committee: 
Member, National Advisory Mental Health Council 


The mental and nervous troubles included in the terms neuropsychiatric illness, 
represents the greatest health problem faced by our military. During World 
War IT, this type of disability cost the Armed Forces over one-eighth of available 
manpower. 

To help visualize possible effects of this illness upon our military strength in 
the event of another great war, I cite figures from our World War II experience. 
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According to Dr. William Menninger and Dr. Francis J. Braceland, Chief 
Consultants in neuropsychiatry to the Surgeon General of the Army and Navy) 
respectively, during the years 1943—46, 1,846,999 men were rejected by the 
military before induction because of neuropsychiatric disabilities. That figure 
of 1,846,000 represented only a loss of potential manpower to the military, but 
in addition there were also over 453,000 men discharged by the services afte 
induction for neuropsychiatric disabilities. It represents a staggering loss of 
money and a waste of badly needed military material to train to a greater or 
lesser degree 453,000 men during the emergency of war and then to lose their 
skills and services often right at the front when most needed 

The reason so many World War II men were rejected before induction for 
neuropsychiatric disabilities is because experience during and after World War I 
showed that the wounds of the spirit are often the deepest, and these casualties 
are often the most costly. Thus we have thousands of World War | mental cases 
still in veteran hospitals where the individual cases will cost the Government 
$50,000 and more per patient before termination. 

And in the event of another great war a similar loss of money and military 
manpower can be prevented from recurring only accordingly as research into the 
mental ills furnishes us more means to control mental illness 

Now let us consider another loss of manpower not connected with the military 
There are over 700,000 inmates in institutions for the mentally ill. Over half 
of these people are in the age group 20 to 50 and they could work if it were not 
for their mental illness. Also it requires over 100,000 able-bodied workers to 
care for the insane in State institutions, plus another 25,000 able-bodied custo 
dians to care for 150,000 feebleminded. Paditional thousands are employed in 
veteran hospitals and private sanitaria, so the total able-bodied workers employed 
in caring for the mentally ill and feebleminded of our country is from 140,000 to 
150,000 people. 

An estimated 500,000 additional seriously mentally ill are not in the State 
hospitals only because various of our States do not have enough hospital facilities 
to accept all those needing attention. 

When an illness lasts for years, then most people of ordinary means become 
a charge on tax-supported institutions Mental hospitals have hundreds of 
inmates who have been hospitalized over 50 years Severe mental illness often 
lasts for years, and consequently 97 percent of all hospitalized mental patients 
are in tax-supported institutions. The number of these patients is steadily 
increasing because of our population growth, and also because mental troubles 
develop more often with age, and the percentage of older people in our population 
is increasing. 

Besides over a half billion dollars yearly that the Government spends foi 
pensions to mentally and nervously affected veterans and for the hospital care 
of certain of them, the State governments also spend over a half billion dollars 
annually to care for their mentally ill. These expenditures are increasing by 
over $60 million each year. In addition the States also spend well over $100 
million annually to build more hospitals for the mentally ill, and the Federal 
Treasury also contributes funds. Even so, most State hospitals are 20 to 50 
percent overcrowded and in many institutions beds are so close together that if 
a seat were provided for each patient the patients would be unable to reach 
their beds. I took this particular fact from the Journal of the American Medica 
Association. 

We cun achieve preventive remedies or cures for many of the mental ills 
when we are ready to pay for the necessary research; and spending the money 
to find these cures will represent an economy and not a true expenditure It i 
not a case of whether or not our Nation can afford to spend money for research 
into the mental diseases. The proposition is better stated as follows: We 
are not rich enough, we are not strong enough, to heedlessly accept this 
hemorrhage of lost manpower, lost military power, and lost money occasioned 
by mental illness when research can show us how to stop a considerable part 
of this. 

There is no gamble to research provided you conduct it on a large scale. Dr 
Mees, the head of research at Eastman Kodak Co., has put it this way: “In 
roulette the odds are against you. Play long enough and you always lose. With 
industrial research the precise opposite is true. Keep at it and you are bound to 
win.” This same statement by Dr. Mees is equally true of medical researc 
Keep at it and you are bound to win. 

Because research into the mental ills needs more attention, let us consider how 
little is now spent on research into mental illness. Government, State, and 
private sources all combined spend as little on research concerning mental illness 
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as our country spends for goldfish. The Federal Government spends annually 
considerably less on research concerning the mental illnesses than the military 
spends in an hour. For a full year the Federal Government spends on research 
into the mental illnesses less than the cost of two modern B-52 bombers. 

l emphasize that I would not compare ordinary budget appropriations against 
appropriations for the military if it were not that these health matters ar 
involved with our military potential as well as with our economic strength. A 
I mention the military potential I remind you that the total of men rejected 
before induction plus those discharged after induction because of neuropsychiat: 
illnesses represented more than 24% million men lost to the services, which is mors 
men than the Army sent to the Pacific, or three-fourths as many men as the Army 
sent to Europe. 

The idea I seek to convey was expressed by Disraeli when he said, “The healt} 
of the people is really the foundation on which all their happiness and all their 
powers as a state depends.” 

One way to judge future prospects is to look at the past record so 1 list a few 
things that medical and mental research have already done to relieve the Gov 
ernment and the States of some of the burdens of caring for the mentally ill 

l‘ormerly 10 to 20 percent of all mentally ill in State hospitals were there 
because of advanced syphilis. They were called paretics. Then, through 
search the Wasserman test for syphilis was developed and it was noted that 
generally all paretics had syphilis. Later the spirochetes of syphilis were found 
present in the brain of most paretics. Doctors tried to cure this illness through 
fever therapy and they had limited success. Today, penicillin is clearing up so 
much syphilis that during the past 5 years, admission of mentally ill due t 
paresis has dropped over 50 percent and the country is saving over $40 millior 
each year through this one advance. 

lhirty years ago every twelfth case of mental illness in hospitals of the Sout! 
was due to pellagra. Then through research it was found that nicotinic acid 
could cure this type of insanity, sometimes in a matter of hours but more ofte 
within a week If we contrast the cure of a pellagrin by the use of less thar 
a dollar’s worth of nicotinic acid against the money required to care for that 
patient for the balance of the patient’s life—we glimpse the possible economy I 
suggest that we work toward i am pleading for enlightened self-interest I sa 
we can help the unfortunate and we can save taxpayers’ money, and we ca! 
increase our military manpower potential—all at the same time. 

This matter of pellagra is fascinating. Prior t¢ 38 doctors had 


o stand by 
powerless and watch insane pell ‘ins rema in The doctor could d 
nothing about I Likew e the adoct od | wwerles and watched theses 
patients die of diarrhea The doctors were then as powerless to cont pella 
as they are powerless today in an effort to control far-advanced cancer Y« 
when research produced the cure for pellagra and the insanity associated wilt 
it, it was amazingly simple. A harmless chemical which had been known fo 
1) years was found to conqner the disea sometimes in a matter of hon 
illustrate the possibilities of cure of some types of mental illness through 
“motherapy by quoting in an abridged form but verbatim from an articl 
nationally known doctor I quote concerning on) l of mor 
han 20 similar cases described by these doctors: “On admission the patient : 
oriented, agitated, and entire] ation: He wa to interpret hi 


ndings, 1 o leap t o spoke in broken sente1 , was consi 

ind purposely hyperactive. The t’s confusion wa rofound. od 

nate, 150 milligrams in 3 I entimeters of physiologic saline Was given 
venociysis About 15 minutes after the administration was becun and w 


ve His confusion and agitation disappeared almost immediately. He spok 
rationally and relevantly and showed no evidence of the psychosis which had 


the solution was still flowing into the ‘ins the patient became quiet and cooper 


been so prominent a few minutes earlier 


he record with epilepsy is even | Research has develope 


d drugs whict 


l or cure o SO percent of epilepsy so epilept ean ad rmal live 


discoveries of research concerning epilepsy, save millions of dollars ar 
lv for our States and for our Government. 
Even the feeble minded can be aided ‘esearch Thus cretins who ar 


ften misshapen dwarf and idiot at the ss > time can be made to grow inte 
mal humans provided the infant is administered a hormone from the thyroid 
nd early enough. This seeming miracle is achieved because research showed 


the cause of cretinism to be insufficient thyroid functior 
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Without desire on our part, our country feels obliged to appropriate at 
huge sums on armaments But this great worry ought not blind us 
truths. War is a great scourge but vear in and year out illness and disease h 
caused more deaths and more poverty in our country than all our wars have 
caused, Even during the speci fe periods of actual warfare more young people 
that is, those under 35 years of age, die at home , ss and disease than are 
killed in combat during the same time Among the ‘med Forces, we have i 
all our wars up to World War II, lost more servicemen to illness and disease 
than were killed by enemy missile. In the Mexican War 10 times as many men 
were lost to disease as were killed in battle and in the Civil War 2 times as 
many men were lost to disease as were killed in combat We have thought of 
war as the great scourge and we have tried to do something t 1 abolishing 
it but we have assumed that disease must he ace I 
day. 

Up toa generation ago, it may have heen 
just as night must follow day, but w becau 
the past generation, we can com 
we will give proper and sufficier 

I believe the people of t] 
to say and to act on the following: 

Science has produced more 
for destruction a well 
nations poured billions 
work necessary to pre 
atom bombs which troubl 

Shall we concentrate 


to give reasonable aid 


of science? I pray not 
But as I close, I remind you that 
which can increase our military manpower potential We do not have to keep 


losing every eighth man of militar a OC ey ‘ enrops ye tric « bi 


Research can enable us to ss 


Mr. May. I will mention t] rs f i the commonsense angle 


WORLD WAR IL DISCHARGES 


The Army lost 1 man in every 8 in World War II 
the neuropsychiatric disabilities ; or that, 453,000 n 
after induction. 

That means they had spent money traming th 
hie ndous fortune you ean’t eall if ‘t fortune it 

By giving tests you did not get 
you did you could cure them. 

We heard hout the ortace 
money to edneate them. It cost 
The quick cures are lh re eare] 
only lives but an untold amount of money 


7 _ ] 
pneumonia in a matter of hours or day 


fo merly that required a great many | 
The ame thi Oo 
called insanity, 
l, for example, one boy who 
syium. Tl ey gave him the test 
They found out what 


his diet and in 


temper, merely by ch: 


] 


) Vet 
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IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


You have heard about construction. The big thing is what ts a 
research laboratory’ It is nothing but a factory or a hospital, whose 
end product is knowledge, and that knowledge we use for different 
purposes, some to create wealth, some to reduce human suffering. 

We do not say to a man we want tanks, it is wartime. We give him 
buildings and materials. It is the same with this knowledge. It re 
quires very complex fae wage today. 

Did vou know that du Pont mere ly from the addition to one labora 
tory opened up facilities last year that cost $35 million to add? Ford 
just opened up facilities they said would cost $50 million and instead 
they cost $80 million for what they call research in engineering. We 
realize the importance of research for everything but 1n this question 
of health which is the most important of all. 

We overlook it and the construction plus research money are the 
wo vital things especially when you consider almost invariably the 
university and its friends give over half the mone 

When you find a product that has to be seen under a microscope and 
you use a beam of light to tell what it is, to fingerprint it so to speak, 
research is the only answer. 

I am in the same shape as Mr. Sloan who wrote me about his in 
stitute that he wanted to work on that although he would like at the 
same time to take what little knowledge we have and reduce the suf 
ferings of the cancer patient. 

I fe el the same about every one of these things. I have no one ex 
clusive interest though this year T came in for mental health, particu 
larly when I found that last year we raised the appropriations for 
cancer above the budget, which was fine, and the heart, which was fine 
but we did not raise the figure for mental. 

I felt it was time to be doing something about that. 

Senator Tur. We are happy you made the effort and the answer 
is that people just like yourself, just laymen are willing to put forth 
your own personal efforts to bring about an improvement. 

Senator Hiri. I do not want to embarrass Mr. May but he not only 
puts forth his personal effort, everything he has that comes to him 
above what is absolutely necessary for a very modest livelihood he 
gives to these causes. 

Senator Tuyr. This will conclude our morning session and we will 
reconvene at 2 p. m. this afternoon. 

Mr. Gorman. I have one final thing. 

I would like to submit for the record two items of oreat importance 
hearing upon the subject of mental health. 

The first is a comprehensive editorial, Mental Health which ap- 
peared in the May 2, 1953, issue of the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association. 

This Journal, the official organ of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, goes to more than 150,000 doctors. 

The editorial is a powerfully written challenge to every doctor in 
America to participate in lay and professional mental health groups 
seeking care for the mentally ill. 

The National Mental Health Committee is deeply grateful to the 
American Medical Association both for this editorial and for the es- 
tablishment in 1951 of a committee on mental health in the AMA. 

Senator Tryrr. That will go in the record. 
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(The article referred to follows :) 
[The Journal of the American Medical Association, Chicago 10, Ill., May 2, 195 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Startling figures have been compiled recently by the National Association for 
Mental Health.’ These figures show there are in the United States on any 
given day as many patients in mental hospitals as there are in all other hospitals 
combined. In addition there are 120,000 mentally deficient and about 20,000 
epileptic patients in special institutions. Each year about 250,000 new patients 
are admitted to mental hospitals and about 100,000 more who have been in 
mental hospitals before are readmitted At least 200,000 persons, children in 
cluded, are seen per year in psychiatric clinies and an unknown number visit 
private psychiatrists for treatment This is probably only a small part of the 
total number of persons in the country who have some form of mental illness o1 
other personality disorder. The number of these persons has been estimated 
o be about 9 million, ineluding 1.5 million with incapacitating psychosis or 
neurosis and 7.5 million with less severe forms of neurosis, behavior disord: 
or psychopathic personality It is estimated that 30 percent of all patients who 
go to general hospitals and 50 percent of all patients who go to general practition 
ers are suffering from mental illness, personality disturbance, or physical illne 
issociated with these conditions From the standpoint of total amount of d 
ability and suffering produced, mental illness is a major medical problem facing 
the profession today 

Sociologically and economically, too, mental illnes s 4 serious problem 


Personality disturbances play a significant role in delinquency, crime, addiction 


ind suicide Kach vear in the United States there are about 1,750,000 serious 
erimes and 17,000 snicides. Each year approximately 265,000 children between 
the ages of 7 and 17 are brought to juvenile courts (one out of every 100 in this 
age group) In addition, about 50,000 persons in this country are addicted to 
narcotics and about 3.8 million are problem drinkers, 950,000 of whom lh: 
severe chronic aleoholism. The cost to the public of these aberrations 
mendous, as is the cost of frank mental illness The American taxpayer pi 
more than one billion dollars annually to State and Federal governments 
the maintenance of psychiatric hospitals and services and for the payment 
compensation to veterans disabled because of psychiatric disorders 

The battle against mental illness has been waved on many fronts for many 
vears. Local, State, National, and international organizations have participated 
Early efforts were confined to the provision of custodial care for those already 
ill In recent years emphasis has shifted to active treatment, to the prevention 
of illness, and to the cultivation of positive mental health At the international 
level the World Federation for Mental Health, with 837 member nations, is worl 
ing to promote the highest possible level of mental health in all countris Its 
activities include promotion of cooperation hetween agencies of the United 
Nations, national governments, and professional and lay crouns concerned with 
mental health: the promotion of improved standards of training in the mental 
health professions: the provision of information, advice, and assistance to worl 
ers in the field; and the sponsoring of international congresses on mental health 
the next to be held in Toronto in 1954 Within the framework of the United 
Nations, the World Health Oreanization has established a division on menta 
health that carries on surveys, promotes training of nersonnel, and sets un expert 
committees to study special aspects of mental health The World Medical A 
ciation also will draw attention to psychological medicine at its conferencs 
undergraduate education to be held in London in August 1953 

On the national level a number of voluntary and sovernmental mental-healt! 
agencies are active in this country These include the National Association for 
Mental Health (formed in 1950 as a merger of the National Committee fo 
Mental Hygiene, the National Mental-Health Foundation. and the Psvehiatric 
Foundation), the American Psvchiatrie Association, the National Institute o 
Mental Health of the United States Public Herlth Service, the Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, the American Orthopsychiatrie Societv. the Ameri 
ean Group Therapy Association, the American Association of Psvchiatric So 
Workers, the Commission on Religion and Health of the Federal Conneil of 
Churches of Christ in America, the Comiionwealth Foundation, the Milban 


1Paets and Fieures About Mental Tliness ar 
York. National Association for Mental Health, Tr 
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Memorial Fund, the American Foundation for Mental Hygiene, and a number 
of other groups. The total program to which each of these organizations co! 
tributes is broad. It includes the improvement of conditions in existing menta 
hospitals and clinics: the construction of new hospitals; the recruitment an 
training of mental health personnel (psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, and 
psychiatric nurses, aides, and social workers); the promotion of research o 
treatment and prevention of mental illness; the education of the public to elin 
nate the stigma associated with mental illness; and the establishment of State 
and community mental hygiene services. [In 1951 the American Medical As 
ciation established a Committee on Mental Health to work with these organiza 
tions and with county and State medical societies to develop coordinate: 
programs. This committee is particularly concerned with bringing about 
much needed closer integration of psychiatry and general medicine in all fields 
There are in addition several national organizations that deal only with specia 
aspects of the mental health problem. These include the American Associatic 
on Mental Deficiency; the National Epilepsy League and the American brane! 
of the International League Against Epilepsy; the National Committee 
Alcohol Hygiene, the National Committee on Alcoholism, the National St 
Conference on Aleoholism, and Alcoholics Anonymous. Other organization 
such as the American Institute of Family Relations, the Family Service As 
tion of America, and the National Council on Family Relations, 


1 


t¢ 


Socin 


contribute 





nificantly to the prevention of mental illness. At the local level mental hygiene 
programs are carried on by many State, municipal, and voluntary enci 
usually aided by one or more national organizations Recently some 250° ve 


untary local organizations became members of the National Ass 
Mental Health, and others are expected to follow suit.’ 

It is evident that the attack on the mental health problem has been intensive 
but much remains to be done in the fields of treatment, prevention 
In spite of the efforts exerted, funds, personnel 


ociatior 


and researc! 
and facilities are inadequat: 
Only two States have five beds for mental illness per 1,000 population Thres 
out of every four State mental hospitals report from 20 to 50 percent ove 
crowding. Some have beds placed so close together that if a seat were provided 
for each patient, the patients would be unable to reach their beds. It 
ported that not a single public mental hospital meets the 
American Psychiatrie Association for personne! Some ha 
for 400 or 500 patients. The average State mental 


standards of th 
ve only one docto 
hospital is about 40 perce 
understaffed in physicians, 66 percent understaffed in registered 
percent understaffed in hospital attendants, 75 percent underst 
atric social workers, and 76 percent understaffed in clinical psychologists, a 
cording to the American Psychiatric Association standards for “continued 
(not “intensive”) treatment In the poorer hospitals attendant 
no training and are not selected on the basis of their ability 
problems of mentally sick persons. Funds available for 
iliness amount to only about $4.15 per patient under 
with $28.20 for poliomyelitis, $26.80 for tuberculosis, 


iffed in psyel 


often have 
to understand the 
research on ment 


treatment as compat 


nd 
In the field of prevention too much needs to } 


he done Few communitic have 
an adequate overall mental hygiene program that strikes effectively at the 





70 for ecnanecer 


many sources of maladjustment 


Suggested programs have included: (1) child 
guidance clinics to aid parents in the understanding and management of earl 
behavior disorders; (2) an adequate mental health program in each 
ndustry, and public health department, with proper orientation of rsonne 
toward mental hygiene: (3) adequate mental health instruction in schools of la) 
theology, and medicine: (4) mental health orientation of local medical societic 
bar asseciations, and church councils: of persons connected with the press, n 
tion pictures, radio, television, and public ibraries: nd of law-enforcement 
officers and court personnel: (5) adequate creational facilities for all ages and 


races; and (6) adequate facilities for the mental and physical care of the aged 


\ health problem of this magnitude offers a challenge to every p sic 
There is a need for physician participation in lay and professional mental healt! 
sroups. The Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry has published a shor 
report entitled “An Outline for Evaluation of a Community Pr 


Hygiene” * that will be helnful to physicians or groups interested in impre n 









New York, National Association for Mental Health, Inc., 1952 
= i on of a Comr nitv Program i Mental Hygier Rept. Ni « 
Tow Kar ( ip for the Advancement of Psychiatry 1949 (Obtainable by writir 


vehiatry, 3617 West Si<th Avenue, Topeka, Kans 
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the mental hygiene facilities of their communities, and beth the National As 
ciation for Mental Llealth* and the American Psychiatric Association’ have 
available literature and expert advisers on all aspects of community mental 


health education and organization The Group 


or the Advancement of P 
groups can best approac! 


lem by: (1) becoming familiar with existing mental hygiene act 
community for the sake of evaluating their 


chiatry sugyvests that interested persons and 


ivit 


elfectiveness or detimency, (2) wor 


ing with other interested persons to formulate long-range plans for the improve 


ment of any deficiency found, and (8) initiating concerted action to earry out 
plan, choosing the goal most significant and at the same time most practical 
for the community National Mental Health Week, to be observed 


appropriate time to give this problem serious consideration 


» 
’ 


May Y is an 


Mr. Gorman. The second item is a column entitled “Cutback 
Psychiatric Aid Is Called False Economy.” 

That is from the May 3 issue of the New York Times. The 
column was written by the medical editor of the Times, by Dr. How 
ard A. Rusk, who is the possessor of a worldwide reputation in the 


1) 


field of medical care. 
Dr. Rusk argues in the column that reduction in the support of 
psychiatric research and training 1s a false economy 


r that the only 
way we can ever expect to balance the budget in mental illness is by 
the prevention that can be accomplished only by increased research 
and training of professional personnel, 

Senator Taye. That may go in. 

(The article referred to follows:) 


{The New York Times, Sunday, May 


CuTBack IN Psycurarric Ar Is CALLED FALSE Economy 


ONLY BY GREATER RESEARCH AND TRALNING WILI WE “BALANCE OUR 
MENTAL ILLNESS 


BUDGET’ IN 


By Howard A. Rusk, M. D 


Of the various special weeks held during the year to focus public attention on 
health problems, there is none that is more significant in terms of both cost and 
the number of persons affected as Mental Health Week, which starts today 

Today, as every day, there are some 600,000 persons—half of all the patients 
in hospitals in this nation—in mental hospitals. A few of 
receiving adequate care in well-staffed institutions, but in most instances the 
80 out of every 100 patients who are in State hospitals are being deprived of 
scientific treatment because of the lack of trained staff and equipment Insulin 
shock, which has been found to be helpful with certain mental illnesses, for 
example, is not being used at all in 4 State hospitals out of 10 for these reasons 

Authorities estimate that the average State mental hospital has only about 6 
doctors, 3 registered nurses and 2 clinical psychologists for each 10 of these cate 
gories of personnel that it needs Although 3 out of 4 State mental hospitals 
already are caring for more patients than they should attempt to accommodate, 
many have long waiting lists. 


these patients are 


LACK OF PHYSICIANS NOTED 


Too many of our mental hospitals, in the words of Dr. George S. Stevenson 
medical director, the National Association for Mental Health, are “dollar cen 
tered” rather than “patient centered.” Some State mental hospitals have but | 
physician for as many as 400 to 500 patients. In others, the beds are crowded 
so close together that there is no room for bedside stands and chairs, even if 
there were funds to purchase them. Because of the lack of staff for supervision, 
patients who could be out of doors frequently are kept in their wards for months 
without getting outside. In two States, Wisconsin and New Jersey, 


mental 
patients still are kept in county asylums rather than in State hospitals 


: ‘The National Association for Mental Health, 
The American Psychiatrie Association, Ine 


i, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 19 
1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N.Y 


Austin M. Davies, executive 
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The financial cost of mental illness in direct expense alone last year was more 
than a billion dollars, or one-third of the Nation's entire bill for medical care 
und an amount equal to one-half the cost of operating our public schools. Hers 
in New York State, for example, 37.5 percent of our 1952 budget of about $5 
million was spent for public psychiatric institutions. 

As Dr. William C. Menninger, the noted psychiatric authority. has so 
quently stressed, the great tragedy is that three-fourths of this expenditure 
for the care (not cure) of mentally ill persons in State and Federal hospitals 
While only a small proportion is spent on training psychiatric personnel or 
psychiatric research, which might prevent many of the 350,000 expected 
ndmissions to mental hospitals this vear 

\'ithourh Dr. Robert Felix, director of the National Institute for Menta 
Health, reports that each of these new admissions will cost an average of $5.60 
for hospitalization alone, we are spending for each patient being treated 
mental illness less than $4 a year on research to find new ways of prevention ; 
treatment. This is but 2 cents of each dollar being spent on medical 
an incongruous situation when mentally ill patients occupy over hb: 
Nation’s hospital beds 


reses 


COMMON RESEARCHL PRORLEM 


As in all research, it is difficult to establish a direct ‘ 
ship between specific research in mental health and the social and econo 


Values resulting from such research 

Research cannot and should not be evaluated in such terms. There are, how 
«ver, some examples of direct economic and social gains resulting from medi« 
research advances. The discovery of penicillin and its effectiveness in enrit 
syphilis, before the patient reaches the stage of paresis, for example, reduced the 


nt 


rate of first admission of general paresis patients in New York State me 
hospitals by half between 1946 and 1951, 

With the general rising costs of the last few vears, all of us are becoming 
economy-conscious. Reduction in our support of psychiatric research and train 
ing, however, is a false economy, for the only way we ever can expect to “balance 
our budget” in mental illness is by the prevention that can be accomplished only 
by increased research and training of professional personne! 

Mr. Gorman. IT want to thank the chairman and the senior Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from West Virginia for their very 
kind indulgence in our pleas and IT know they will do very right by us 

Senator, thank you all. 
(At 12:45 p. m. the subcommittee recessed until 2 p. m. of the same 
ay.) 


} 
a 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Tuyr. The committee will please come to order. 
The first person will be Gen. George C. Kenney, of New York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND Mretaronic DIsEAsEs 


STATEMENT OF GEN. GEORGE C. KENNEY, PRESIDENT, ARTHRITIS 
AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Kenney. Latest figures released by the Public Health Sery 
ice after a nationwide survey to determine the prevalence of the rheu 
matic diseases in this country indicate that there are approximately 
614, million Americans 14 years of age or older whose medical diagno 
sis shows that they are suffering from some form of arthritis or rheu 
matism. Another 314, million who state they are sufferers, have not 
had the services of a doctor. Indications are that each year we are af 
flicted with an additional number of approximately 400,000 cases. 
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These firures do not inelude those uffering from rheumatic fever o1 
rheumatic heart disease; do not include anyone below the age of 14, 


ind do not include any members of t 


| 


he Armed Forces or people 7 
jull, in insane asylums or in public institutions. 


INADEQUATE TREATMENT OF RILEUMATIC DIS 


Phe fact that so lara a number have not had ai \ medical attentio 
and, in addition. that the greater part of the others are retting inade 
quate treatment for rheumatic diseases is easily explainable when we 
consider that there are less than 1,000 doctors in the whole U; 
States who have had the special training required to treat t 
eases according tO moderh aces pted methods. The forme pre 
attitude of doctors that nothin 
give way to the proven fact that sor ething can be done for 
thritic and that the g 1 
can be restored to useful productive life. 


1 


could he done for tive art] ritic 


reat majority, somewhere are und 70 to 75 perce 


At the present time in the midst of our rearmament program, the 
is a Shortage of over a million skilled workmen and particularly 1 


chine tool operators, That shortage would be far more acute 


i 
A few weeks ago the New York Times had 21 page 
] 


ny reason we really had to speed up the program. 


heal 
lelp 
{ 


fa 


of people that wanted to get a job. It is quite a difference from 
i 


of 
ads. In the same issue, there was a little more than one-half 


old days. Most of those ads that wanted people to work called for 
people in the machine tool and skilled operator type of labor shortage 

If we can just tap the huge pool of the millions now afflicted, we 
ean find that skilled labor. Our armed services are also feeling the 
pinch asa large percentage of the rejections of our youth for inclusion 
in the Armed Forces is due to arthritis and rheumatism. The most 
cripphng form—rheumatoid arthritis—strikes generally between the 
ages of 18 and 40, the most productive period of our lives and also it 
the military age group. 


ECONOMIC LOSSES 


We cannot afford this terrible but constant drain on our manpows 
iy Mm the tandpoint of national economy if Is g od business to trent 
arthrities. Each vear the waee earners are losing approximately 
960 million man-hours of labor due to the rheumatic diseases. 

That means a lot fewer automobiles, airplanes, tanks, or refriger 
ators. That number of man-hours represents the equivalent of an 
army of 480,000 men—31 infantry divisions—unable to work at 
time. The loss in wages amounts to well over a billion dollar 

Assuming that each one of these wage earners is a man Vv 


pencdents and pays at 


out S189 worth of income tax. the Federa 
ernment lost $100 million last year in income taxes because those 
ple could not work. 

If those wages had been earned, the Federal Government would 
have received about $100 million in income taxes from those wage 
earners and still more from their employers who would have made 
more profits on the increased production. Instead of that income, 
Federal. State, and local welfare agencies spent over $100 million for 
relief allowances to those arthritics. 
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The tragic thing about the situation is that if we had the doctor: 
and the facilities to treat these people, at least 70 percent of them cai 
be quickly rehabiliated, put back to work, and kept at work while 
undergoing treatment. ‘The modern drugs now available to the doctor 
who has the special knowledge and experience to use them are to the 
arthritic practically the same as insulin to the diabetic or digitalis 
to the heart case. 


NEED FOR SPECIALLY TRAINED DOCTORS 


The great need, however, is for specially trained doctors, and in thi 
field the Public Health Service through the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases should have funds to be used for 
training and research fellowships in these specialities. Grants to 
medical colleges are needed in orde rto insure t CH hing of the rheu 
matic diseases. The average medical college tod: ay that is, the ap 
proved medical colleges, over 70 of them in this country—merely gives 
a few lectures on this important subject. Most doctors arrive at the 
point of hanging out the shingle without ever having seen a case of 
arthritis in a clinic and only ‘the sketchiest cover: ige of the subject 
in the classrooms. 

L was down at Tulane about 2 months ago and found that they give 
2 lectures in the whole 4- year course on rheumatic diseases. The y are 
about to change that. That is about the way things have been going 


RESEARCH 


In the field of research, we are confronted with a situation which 


can only be solved by financial support. if one of us lay people 
invents a better mousetrap, he may become a millionaire. If a doctor 
develops a magic pill that cures our ills, all he gets out of it is the 
opportunity of writing an article about it for the medical Journals 
or perhaps becoming a candidate for a Nobel price. Basic researc! 
is essential for progress in any field, but for the doctor, the financial 
return for his work is nonexistent or so meager that he cannot afford 
to devote his time to it unless he has an independent mcome oO! 
receives aid from some outside source. 

At the present time, we do not know the real cause, nor do we have 
a cure for arthritis, but research is progressing and there are wan 
that if properly financed, we will, in a few years send this disea 
back with smallpox, pneumonia, diphtheria, and others that no longe r 
plague us. 

I remember as a youngster looking back at the generation preceding 
me, and everyone of them had pox marks on their faces, men and 
women. They just could not seem to grow up - out getting small 
pox, but the doctors got bus sy, with the help of the lay peop le, and 
legislation was passed practically forcing people to take inoculations. 
Now, if a case of smallpox broke out in V\ ashington, it would hit the 
front she in every newspaper of the east coast and probably the 
west, so that smallpox has disappe ~ared, and if properly financed, | 
think we can say this will be the last generation to have rheumatic 
cliseases. 

Only by financial support of momen education, specialized train- 


Ing and researc th. can we attract yo ng doctors to spec li ali Ze md do 
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esearch in this field to lmprove 
cover the cause and cure of this 
the development of our mat power 
national defense. 

I urge, therefore, that you gi 
request for incre ased fund by 
Metabolic Diseases for the coming 

Thank you. 


: sane re 
Senator Tuyr. Thank you, su 


ARTILERITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASE RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOSEPH LEE HOLLANDER, OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator Tuyr. Next is Dr. Jose ph I. Hollande 
Doctor, we are glad to have vou W tht 

Dr. Hotnanner. [am Joseph Le Hi ander, a 
medicine and chief of the arthritis. section at the Universi 
sylvania, editor of the textbook, Arthritis and Allis 
and president of the Eastern Pennsylvania Chapter of t] 
and Rheumatism Foundation 

Since | am responsible for teach a oh nt mber of 
students and postgraduate medical students in rheumatic disease 
year, and since I am also responsible for taking care of a large num 
ber of patients with various types of rheumatic diseases, and also 
trying to do some research in that field, I come before you to try te 
present our reasons for wanting increased appropriations to aid tl 
work. ; 

The cause of this whole group of rheumatic diseases still remain 
a mystery. There are various theories extant, but none of them have 
been proven. I think it is wise to consider the cause unknown, but 
at the same time we must try to review briefly some of the ideas that 
are at least in the minds of many of us working in the field. 

The cause of rheumatoid arthritis and some of its related conditions 
seems to be tied up with a variety of stresses and strains and may 
represent the equivalent of a blown fuse in the body as a result of 
overstress. It is a possibility that an individual who is born with 
what I could call a weak fuse can be pushed over the line by various 
infections, by multiple operations, diseases of other types, chilling, 
and particularly emotional strain of long duration and severe degree. 

If this is so, the problem becomes a greater one than ever, in that 
we must not just seek a specific drug or cure, but must look further 
into trying to prevent the occurrence of the condition, since it would 
imply that it is more or less incurable. 


OSTEOARTHRITIS 


In osteoarthritis, another type of rheumatic disease, we are fairly 
sure at least of the major factors which bring it about. This is so 
called old-age rheumatism, but may occur at a relatively early age 
as a result of structural abnormalities and excessive wear and teat 
injury, and the like. 

The treatment of this large and heterogeneous group of diseases, 
roughly called rheumatic diseases, is a mystery. All we do is make- 

30739—53——-85 
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shift in an effort to assist in the palliation of these conditions. Wy 
do not know the cause. Therefore, we can have no specific cures 
but. today, as a result of some of the discoveries we know of, cortiso1 
and the like, we have more tools and more potent tools at our disposa 

We can use these in an effort to correct this basic defect in an effort 
to neutralize the crippling process and in an effort to make the patient 
comfortable and able to continue working in spite of the fact that t) 
disease is still present. 

As General Rati mentioned, there is action by hormones su 
as cortisone to improve the function of the individual, so that it « 
be roughly analagous to the action of digitalis in heart disease ; 
other words, having nothing to do apparently with the cause, but 
at the same time improving the function of the individual so that 
he can carry out his day-by-day activiites, even though the process 
may in some instances continue. 

As far as this rough idea of what arthritis 1s and what our treat 
ment consists of today, we have no basis for discouragement. The 
field has only been relatively recent and our biggest job 1s to try to 
teach more men in our medical schools and hospitals to know what 
these conditions mean and what can be done about them, 










































LACK OF ORGANIZED TEACIIING 








We have practically ho organ ed teaching in the various medical 
schools except for a smal] nuh b c. and because of this teaching grants 
will be necessary to make available more qualified terchers to tran 
more medical students going out to all parts of the country so that 
they will know what arthritis is. 

Osler is supposed to have said that a doctor should have two doors 
to his consultation room—one for the patients to enter and leave, 
and the other for him to make a hurried exit when a patient with 
arthritis comes in: and that futile attitude has been in existence for a 
great many years among physicians as a whole. 

It is therefore necessary that we train our students, the men who 
are going out into general practice and the men in other specialties, 
that this is not the futile field that was supposed to have existed right 
along. We need more basic research into the cause and reasons for 
development of these conditions. As I say, our present knowledge 
of the cause is based on an inadequate observation. We have a lack 
of actual facts to back up our thoughts and we have very little that 
is known of how to prevent these noxious reactions as we have seen 
them. 





NEED FOR INCREASED TRAINING FACILITIES 













There is a very definite need for increased facilities for training 
men above the level of the medical student to be experts in this disease, 
such as the heart specialist, the specialist in chest diseases, because 
there are so few men who are qualified in the rheumatic diseases. 
There is a real need for well-staffed and equipped laboratories for 
investigation. There are only a half dozen in the country which are 
in any concept to be considered as well-staffed and well-equipped. 
This takes money that no medical school and no hospital can afford. 
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GRANTS 





NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Construction grants for new laboratories are greatly needed and | 
think I should point out just as an example one thing that we have 
been trying to set up for some years what we call a climatic research 
laboratory. 

We know that all patients with arthritis are subject to weather 
changes and that they feel very miserable when a change is impend 
ing. Why this should be, no one knows for sure. We would like 
to have a controlled environment, not just air conditiong with tem 
perature and humacdity control, but also barometri ‘ pressure control 
Ih a sealed room With an air punip, and a screening process where by 
we can sift out the electrical potentials, 

Senator THYE. Doctor, Vou tea that Is a sort of a researe th | 
oratory 4 

Dr. HoLLANper. Yes, it 1s. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any in existence ¢ 

Dr. HoLtLtanper. There are none, 

Senator Tiyr. What would you anticipate the expense to be? If 
there are none in existence you could not be certain. 

Dr. Hottanvrer. We have consulted engineers and it would cost at 
least $100,000 to develop a room big enough for two patients with 
vestibule or airlocks, whichever way you call it, plus the proper air 
pumps, screening, filters, and so on, 





EFFECT OF WEATILER ON SUFFERERS 








I think all men who have worked in this field realize that the effect 
of weather on the individual is a potent one, one that is not understood 
and should be studied. Whether it would lead to any definite advance 
il treatment is hard to predict, and while you can find people who will 
eive $3,000 or 85.000 for a spec ific project that you can wr: - up and 
hand them, this is a different proposition. We might ask for $3,000 
for suc h and such and people would say, “All right, we will give 
to you,” but you cannot find in this day anyone who cat , aflecd to 
vive $100,000 in a lump for any project. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you taken it up, Doctor, with any of the ad 
ministrators of these various foundation funds? 

Dr. Hottanper. Yes, I have, sir, and all of them tell me the same 
thing, that with their appropriations and their amounts of money so 
limited and the field so wide, anything that would take this much 
would be hopeless to consider. 

I merely throw that out as a specific example of what can and 
cannot be done. 

The National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, for i: 
stance, has barely enough in appropriations this year to carry on the 
research already started and what they have allotted so far for the 
next year is likewise totally inadequate to take on any new projects 
“ any size. Therefore, I merely give that as an example. Also, the 

laboratories themselves of m: ny other nes are comple tely strapped 
for funds to keep technicians and researchers productive. 

Senator Tuyr. If you had such a chamber as you just described, 
would you have a technician qualified to administer and to take charge 
of a patient that he would put into such a chamber? A person would 
have to remain in that chamber for a period of some weeks, I presume. 
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Dr. HoLuANpDeER. 


That is right, and we would have to have nursin 
care available 


around the clock. As a matter of fact, such thing 
offer no obstacle if there is money available to pay for special nurses 
We have in our metabolic ward a room that could be adapted th 
way and we have nurses availabile who, with proper stimulation of 
salaries, et cetera, could be trained in caring for this and maintaining 
that part of the research. That is not the stumbling block. 

The stumbling block is obtaining funds for 
facilities. This is one small example, but 1 
example to show our frustration. 











of 


concrete 


construction uc) 


use it as a 





TOTAL ARTHRITUS CLINICS 











As far as the treatment of arthritic patients is concerned, 
less than 200 kg clinies in the entire country and most 






there 


ure 


of these 









are concentrated in a few of the larger cities. “When we beat th 
bushes and go bac k 3 in the hinterlands to speak about arthritis, we are 
literally trying to break virgin ground and we cannot teach the do« 

tors in the cities without arthritis clinies or without men trained in 
this field in anything less than a real course to embark upon unless 
there are full time men who are trained and supervised by the Stati 
medical society, to give postgraduate courses to physicians to bring 
them up to date in this field and to care for patients in clinics. 

There is a complete lack of coordination or adequate training 
arthritis and rheumatism of our physicians in this country. Whil 
we are trying in the medical schools to make up this deficiency, it 
a slow and tedious process and it is certainly not 
dividends for many years. 

Therefore I plead for increased allotments for this work and ask 
that your consideration be given for research funds, teaching grants, 
and construction, so as to make a bigger 
Thank you. 
Senator Ture. 













going to bring 


bite in a very big problem. 
















Thank you, Doctor. 
RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


STATEMENT OF DR, CHARLES H. SLOCUMB, OF MINNESOTA 


GENERAL 





STATEMENT 





Senator Ture. 
this afternoon. 

Dr. Stocums. Thank you. Iam Charles H. Slocumb, a physician, 
for the past 22 years interested in the study of rheumatic 
and the treatment of these patients. I am a past president of the 
American Rheumatism Association. My position in teaching and the 
practice of medicine is associate professor, School of Medicine, Uni 
versity of Minnesota, Graduate School Mayo Foundation, consultant 
in internal medicine and chief of section of rheumatic diseases, Mayo 
Clinic. 

Twenty-five years ago every physician was interested in improving 
the lot of these suffering patients, but the advice to the patient 
usually : “There is so little that can be done.” 


Doctor, we are happy have you here with us 






dises ASeS 
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At that time about 25 physicians organized a rheumatism associa 
tion to exchange information, devote at least part of their time to 
the special study and care of ri patients with rheumatic disease 

and to expend time and money in the investigation of the rhe ‘umatic 

diseases. Krom year to year more physicians directed their efforts to 
this study. Types of arthritis that were curable were cured, those 
that were controllable were controlled, and those that were not curable 
were treated and on occasions rehabilitated and removed from help 
less cripple class. Only a very small percentage of the arthritics have 
had the chance to receive such care in spite of the fact that now, instead 
of 25, there are 800 physicians interested in rheumatic diseases 


TOTAL ARTHRITICS 


The problem is tremendous. From 7 to 10 million arthrities are 
the estimates of various surveys, with over 1 million erippled. ‘Th 
group of diseases cause more loss of man-hours of work than heart 
disease and cancer combined. 

There is a small nucleus of men working in this field and well 
trained. ‘These workers must be supported in their work. New tools 
with which to work have put the progress and the study of arthritis 
in high gear. The studies with cortisone, AC ‘TH, hydroe ‘ortisone, al 
though not cures, have opened new fields of study of m: iny diseases 
this was all started in the study of arthritis—r: adioactive isotopes al 
ready are giving information regarding patients with gout. The need 
of expanding the investigations in these fields of arthritis in the past 


5 years has increased severalfold—without the support to do so. It 
is now one of the most challenging subjects, with much better chance 
of obtaining useful information from its careful study than ever be 
fore. Research grants should be liberally supported. 


INADEQUACY OF MEDICAL TRAINING 


Most medical schools are unable to give an acceptable instruction 
to their medical students in the field of arthritis, because there are 
so few physicians adequately trained in rheumatic diseases. Sup 
port for trainees is essential if enough men are to be trained for teach 
ing, investigation, as well as the care of patients. The present facili 
ties. are inadequate. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean your medical colleges are inadequate in 
their facilities to accept all those that would desire : and have a scho 
lastic qualification to enter upon the study of medicine? Is that it? 

Dr. Stocume. The study of arthritis. 

Senator Tuyr. I mean they would, in the first place, have to have 
had medicine before they could be received into the more scientific 
study of arthritis? 

Dr. Stocump. It is even more difficult than that. The medical stu 
dents themselves get very little instruction on arthritis. 

Senator Ture. If you had it, you could go further with your general 
medical students in the study ? 

Dr. Stocume. In the instruction as well as the study. I speak of 
the initial instruction. 

Senator Tuyr. However, the university and medical colleges still 
must reject many an applicant or many students desiring to study 
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medicine because there are not the facilities available to accept a grew 
enough percentage? They are able to accept only a certain per 
centage of the students that do apply to be admitted for the purposi 
of studyi ing medicine? 

Dr. Stocums. That is correct. There are many limitations and the 
instruction after they become students is quite inadequate in a ma 
jority of the medical schools in connection with the rheumatic disease 
because of lack of personnel informed regarding the advances that 
have been made in rheumatic diseases, 

Even fewer of the medical schools can carry on postgraduate train 
ing in rheumatic diseases. 

Senator Tarr. You may proceed, Doctor. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 


Dr. Stoccmre. The funds from the Arthritis and Rheumatisn 
Foundation have been well used to support a few projects. They 
would like to meet these needs with more support. However, this 
organization is only about 44% years old; only a little over $1 million 
was available last year. It is hoped that as they grow they can handle 

i larger and larger share of the burden of support for these studies. 
tount present planned allocation of funds, less than 15 percent of the 
recommended projects can be accomplished. This includes the total 
amount available from the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation 
and the proposed budget recommended by the House for the Nationa! 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. The budget as recom 
mended by the House is inadequate. The progress already accom 
plished in obtaining scientific information, in teaching in re shabilitat 
ing these cripples must be combined. 

I strongly urge that you recognize the importance of this rapidly 
advancing field of medicine and support the studies at Bethesda and 
the studies of other competent investigators. 

May I add my praise to you and the United States Public Health 
for setting up at Bethesda a staff of exceptionally competent investi 
gators who hold the respect and regard of all associated in the medical 
field. May I ask that they be supported by you as wholeheartedly as 
we in medicine will support them and as they will support and help 
us in advancing care and knowledge in our field. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Dr. Slocumb. 

Dr. Stocumn. May I submit one more statement ? 

Senator Tre. Certainly. 

Dr. Stocums. Dr. Walter Bauer, professor of medicine of Harvard, 
expected to be here today to testify. A very close friend of his, and 
also of mine is seriously ill, so he is unable to be here. 

Senator Tryr. You may either read the statement, or it will be 
inserted in the record. 

Dr. Stocums, May I ask that it be inserted in the record ? 

Senator Tuyr. It will be inserted in the record indeed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. BAUER RELATIVE TO CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
I'd like to say a few words about what this construction program has done in a 


well-established institution. I am sure that you are aware of how important it is 
to educate many people in this business of trying to provide better health. 
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In our case, the provision of the construction funds has done things for our 
nsitution which | think even those of us who are very widely interested in 
esearch had hoped might take place, but didn’t really believe would. 


Name 





ly, 


the education of our board of trustees in an entirely different attitude about the 


research aspect of the institution. 


I think it is fair to say they've always favored 


it, but they’ve always had their doubts about the extent to which it should take 
place ; and certainly they didn’t think endowment funds of the institution should 
be used for anything other than patient care. 

In consequence of our receiving construction funds from the Public Health 


Service we have a very nice little research building now 
has done any number of things to the whole institution 


and its very preset 
One, it has enabled us 


we 


to 


get the board of trustees to adopt a resolution that care of patients, teaching and 
research are so interwoven, they cunnot be separated, and therefore they should 


make no attempt 


to separate them 


budgetwise 


It now means that they : 


ire 


actually assuming responsibility for giving tenure of position to some full-time 


staff members, as opposed to the previous policy 
Harvard Medical 


anyone. 


School 


of all these being done 


by 


Never before has our hospital given life tenure to 


It has also resulted in our being able to get the board of trustees to sit on our 


committee on 


research, 


which 


meets each month; so that 


trustees are well acquainted with this activity 
It’s spurred them on to obtain $80,000 from a private donor to rebuild our wh 


metabolic ward so that it’s an entirely different unit 
as one little example in the country about this construction program 


now the board 


of 


ole 


I just make this comment 
Trustees 


say, “Well, research is fine because research of today is the treatment of tomor 


row. 


Every once in a while it is the treatment of today.” 


It's wonderful to have hard-boiled, penny-pinching bankers telling me and the 
rest of us these sort of things, and it’s just done 


The board of trustees and staff work together as they never have before; 
we have a scientific advisory board that comes in 


one another by 


our first 


hame ; 


a lot of things for our pla 
we ¢ 


once a year, and that enables the scientific advisers, the staff, and the trustees to 
get together and have dinner, ete., and all that makes for something bigger and 


better and a 


grants, in the case of our 


more complete understanding—and 
institution, has made 


trustees and the staff which never existed before 





Dr. McEwen. Thank you. 


Dr. McEwen. Thank you. 


then. 








suv it has done us an awful, awful lot of good 





AMERICAN 


STATEMENT OF DR. CURRIER McEWEN, OF NEW YORK 





(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY 


RILEUMATISM 


PREPARED 




















STATEMEN'I 


I am sure that construct 
for the education of both 
And I for one would like 


ASSOCLATION 








Senator Thyr. The next person will be Dr. McEwen, of New York. 
Doctor, we are glad to have you with us. 


You may proceed, 


ion 
the 
to 














Senator, | have given the reporter a 
prepared statement, but I would like to ad lib, if I may, from that. 
Senator Tryr. You may proceed in either manner that you wish. 
Your full statement may be printed and then you can add to it or 
highlight it if you wish, or you may read the statement. 
; I will just highlight it. 
Senator Tuyr. Your full statement will be inserted in the record 


Dr. CURRIER 











McEWEN 


Lam Dr. Currier McEwen, dean of the New York University College of Medi 
cine and president of the American Rheumatism Association 


i am here to 






day 


to urge the appropriation of funds for the support of the important program of 
the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases in the field of arthritis 
and rheumatism. 

I do not believe that I need go into any great detail regarding the magnitude 


of the problem of the rheumatic diseases in this country because I am sure that 
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every member of this committee is already fully aware of it. I must, however 
mention the figures that were recently developed as to the prevalence of arthriti 
and rheumatism. 

Some of us interested in these diseases have questioned whether the previous 
estimate of some 7 million arthritis sufferers in the United States might not be 
too high. In our arthritis clinic we not infrequently see patients who believe 
they have arthritis or rheumatism but who, on examination, do not. It appeared 
likely, therefore, that some of these people might have been included in the 
estimated number of 7 million arthritis sufferers. 

Now, we have the results of a new study of the prevalence of arthritis and 
rheumatism in this country. This investigation, which was made by the United 
States Public Health Service in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census 
shows that the number of arthritis and rheumatism sufferers in this Nation is 
even greater than had been previously reported. Theodore D. Woolsey, the 
biostatistician who compiled the study, reports that there are 10,104,000 persons 
14 years of age or over in the United States who are suffering with rheumatic 
diseases. 

What is especially interesting about Mr. Woolsey’s study is that he identifies 
those cases in which a definite diagnosis of arthritis or of rheumatism has been 
made by a doctor. The report shows that 75 percent of the cases were diagnosed 
by a doctor as being either arthritis, rheumatism, or one of the other allied 
rheumatic diseases. The remaining 25 percent were so identified by the patients 
or their families without a physician’s diagnosis. For the sake of 
let us say that this 25 


argument, 
percent of presumed cases were eliminated from our 
total figure. This would mean that 2,525,000 cases would be deducted, leaving 
a total of 7,578,000 persons known to be suffering with rheumatic disease. Let 
me point out however, that Mr. Woolsey states that his report does not inelude 
voung neonle under the age of 14. It does not include the many children who are 
suffering with juvenile rheumatoid arthritis. It does not include the many chil 
dren and adults who are suffering with rheumatic heart disease, which though 
it does involve the heart is rheumatism nevertheless. There can be no doubt 
that if these young victims under the age of 14 and the adults with rheumatic 
heart disease who were not included by Mr. Woolsey were added to his survey, 
his fienre would he increased hy several million more eases. Thus it can be 
conservatively estimated that there are at least 10 million people in the United 
States todav who are victims of rheumatism and arthritis. 

These statistics snnnort our contention that the rheumatic diseases as a group 
present a serious defect in our national health picture and that they have clear 
rieht to the nnenviable title of the vreatest canse of chronic illness and disability 
in this Nation today. In face of this, it is difficult to understand the compara 
tively small amount of research that has been done in this dreadfully serions 
fleld of Aicease in the nast. 

T submit that the reason probably is twofold: First, the fact that so little of 
scientific valne has heen known about these diseases that they have had little 
attraction as a snbiect of investigation: and the fact that most tvnes of arthritis 
and rheumatism are not quickly fatal. Unlike many other diseases, they 
lead to early death. and the nublic interest was first caugcht bv those disenses 
that kil. Rut though they do not often kill, these diseases cause untold suffer 
ing. Thev do deprive their victims of most of the things that 
livine 


rarely 


make life worth 
They also denrive this Nation of ours of some 150 million man-davs of 
work each year. In terms of cost to the Nation, arthritis and rheumatism are 
much more serious than cancer and heart disense combined. Wages and salaries 
Inet from the rheumatie diseases alone are about $4550 million annually And to 
this sum must he added at least $100 million for 


medical expenses and &75 
million for welfare and relief allowances 


These firenres are hased on the older 
estimate of apnroximately 7 million persons in this country suffering with 
arthritis and rhenmatism The figures of our losses would he considerably 
hivrher were thev hesed on the more recent United States Public Health Service 
stndv which T referred to earlier and which revealed at least 
of these diseases 

Mv position as president of the American Rhenmatism Association analifies 
me. T trust, as one deeply interested in the disease of which T speak. Tn addi- 
tion. mv erperience as the dean of a medical school has made me acutely aware 
of the inadeqnacies of personnel, funds. and facilities in the medical schools of 
the Tinited States for work in this field. These inadequacies must be corrected 
if we are to raise the standards of teaching and research in arthritis and rhenma 
tism to a Jevel approaching those in other major diseases. 


10 million vietims 
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The fact of the matter is that the rheumatic diseases have been so neglected 
that probably not more than five medical schools in this country can boast of 
the men and laboratories for teaching and research in this fleld that would be 
taken for granted in practically every medical school for comparable activities 
in the fields of heart disease, cancer, and the like. In other words, the trained 
men and the facilities just do not exist today in adequate numbers to do the job 
that is needed in arthritis and rheumatism and the correction of these defects 
must start at the level of the undergraduate medical students 

Thus, it is of the greatest importance that, in addition to research grants, funds 
be made available also to the medical schools for teaching grants and for the 
construction of laboratories for research in the rheumatic diseases Such teach 
ing and construction grants have been enormously helpful in the flelds of cane 


f 


and heart disease. ‘The far greater need for them in the case of arthritis and 
rheumatism springs from the complete inadequacy of existing teaching programs 
and research facilities in the latter field. 

The discovery of cortisone that won the Nobel prize came only after man) 


years of poorly supported research in several institutions The successfu 
preparation of significant amounts of this and of other hormones of the adrena 
glands was accomplished because of liberal funds that were made available upon 
the suggestion that these products would be useful to the Allied armies in Worl 
War II. Cortisone proved to be less valuable in shock from burns and other 
injuries than had been supposed; but the world today | its enormous impo 


tance in the rheumatic diseases 
Research with cortisone and other hormones through money distributed judi 


ciously by the United States Public Health Service as research grants amon 
several institutions, has brought considerab nformation that today is serving 
asa guide in the use and the appraisal of these agents Che hormones in s¢ ‘ 
cases remarkably alleviate the pain and hold in check the crippling infl 

of arthritis and of rheumatism, but they are not cures for these diseases by any 
means They have, however, been of great service in opening | vay toa be 


understanding that may be expected to result in still more effective tr 
in the future as research continues 

The American Rheumatism Association, the Arthritis and Rheumatism Four 
tion, and the Masonic Foundation for Medical Research and Human Welfare 
are supporting this costly research to the fullest extent of their ability lt 





essential though that far more be done. That is why [ am urging that this 
committee provide the funds that are heing asked in behalf of the Nationa 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. The Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation budget proposes an expenditure of $5 million for research nd 
an additional S350.000 for research fellowsh ps and tra neeships 1 the 

amounts of money are sorely needed to win the battle against arthritis a re 
also teaching and construction grants It is a source of the greatest regret to 
me that funds for teaching and for construction of research facilities have not 
yet been made available in this field as they were several years ago for cance 
and heart disease for, believe me, the need is still greater in the tragically unsu] 
ported area of arthritis and rheumatism. I urge with all the earnestness at my) 
command, that your committee favor the addition of grants for teaching and 


laboratory construction at the earliest feasible time 


I have already referred to the principal aims of medical research in the a 
of arthritis and rheumatisn finding the cause of the diseases, learning how to 
prevent them, and learning how to cure them. There are, however, several othe 
important but indirect results that will come out of a properly supported medi 
eal research effort These other benefits often are little realized by persons 


who are outside the medical field and, for that matter, by many a practici 

physician. I, however, as dean of a medical school have them brought home 
to me almost every day First, there is the increase in trained personnel. Cer 
tainly, the scientists directing the laboratory and clinical research project 
arthritis are trained and competent. They and their projects are very carefu 
screened before any support is voted them. But the staffs—the men and the 
women who must work in these research laboratories and clinies—can only be 
developed. These important members of every research project can only be 
trained as the research continues, As the work gains in momentum, it keys 
the minds of these young investigators to the problem of arthritis It sharpens 
their skill. It enhances their vision. It challenges, and it inspires. Money can 
not buy these men and women, The most elaborate plans cannot substitute for 
them. But they can be trained through fellowships and traineeships and will 
develop inevitably as an essential byproduct of basic research projects. 
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The second indirect result of a well-supported and well-rounded research pro 
gram is the definite effect that research has on the sufferers with arthritis, anc 
on the arthritis clinics and the medical schools upon whom these stricken people 
eall, Scientists who are relentlessly searching for the answer to arthritis, must 
of necessity reach into the clinics, into the hospital wards and into the medica} 
school classrooms. Patients with arthritis receive the most painstaking and 
scientific study. Medical students become eager assistants and observers. The 
inspiration that results—the inspiration that comes from every basic research 
project—is felt not only in the new hope in the hearts of the particiating patients, 
but also in the growing numbers of young physicians who are taking up the chal- 
lenge of specializing in the treatment of persons afflicted with arthritis and 
with rheumatism. 

Over the Nation these past few years, research in arthritis and in rheumatism 
has been encouraging. But this work must be stepped up. We are only skimming 
the surface, though a number of our research scientists are on the threshhold 
of what may be exciting discoveries. We are merely reaching a handful of 
arthritics, though clinics sponsored by the Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda 
tion have been increased by 46 in the past 4 years. Competent research scientists 
at medical centers across the Nation stand ready to enter the fight to conquer 
arthritis. You here today can give them the green light to go ahead to rid this 
world of the pain, the misery, the suffering, and the crippling that arthritis and 
rheumatism bring. 








Proposed budget prepared by Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation submitted 
as part of the testimony of Dr. Currier McHiren before Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee, June 2, 1953 


1954 Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Foundation 
budget proposal 

1. Grants to medical schools and other institutions and to individuals 
for research and training: 
(a) Research projects 
(b) Research fellowships 


GRANTS 


; _ $5, 000, 000 
. : en 350, 000 


(c) Teaching of medical subjects — 1, 800, 000 
(d@) Training stipends and clinical research : 600, 000 
2. Construction of research facilities tale ce 8, 142, 500 





DIRECT OPERATIONS 


1. Research: Projects of the former Experimental Biology and Med 
icine Institute : 
(a) Arthritis - . ; : : : 1, 500, 000 
(b) Fundamental research in metabolic diseases 1, 500, 000 
(c) Other fundamental research not directly related to arthri 
tis and metabolic diseases, e. g., burns and shock, radia- 


tion, nutrition, ete e “ seal 2, 000, 000 

2. Other direct operations: 
(a) Review and approval of grants_- tw : 68, 000 
(bv) Administration__-~ ; aan cceeianaidaee ed 287, 000 


Total = 21, 247, 500 


Dr. McEwen. I am dean of the New York University College of 
Medicine and up to last Thursday evening I was president of the 
American Rheumatism Association when that mantle passed on. It 
is an annual position. 

I appear of course to speak in behalf of the program of the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. I would like to make 
just a couple of points at the beginning, if IT may, and then enlarge 
on them. 

MAGNITUDE OF PROBLEM 


First, as to the magnitude of the problem, I am not going into that 
at all. I am sure that you are aware of it. General Kenney has 
touched on it. However, just let me say that I believe we can accept 
as a conservative estimate that there are around 10 million people in 
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this country who have arthritis or rehumatism. Added to that is the 
fact that it is the greatest single cause of disability among the chronic 
diseases, and that it accounts for more loss of time from gainful 
employment than heart disease and cancer combined. 

t does not cause the deaths that those diseases do, but I am empha- 
sizing the role that it plays in disability and economic loss and 
human misery. 

Granted that those figures are fair and conservative, certainly we 
need a great deal more research. I am distressed as I see the figures 
that have been suggested. If my information is correct as to the appro 
priations for the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Dis 
eases for next year, if one takes into account the grants already com 
mitted, continuing grants for which funds are already committed for 
next year, this budget leaves about $145,000 for all renewals of grants 
that expire and might be reapplied for and for all new grants that 
might be applied for. 

I have filed an application for a grant myself, so 1 have an actual 
interest in the subject. The amount needed to meet these two require 
ments of new grants and resubmitted renewals is about $3 million, so 
the discrepancy is all too obvious; this in a group of diseases which 
are in such urgent need of research as are the rheumatic diseases. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Take the question of fellowships and traineeships which are two 
of the other points. At the present time, there are funds for 18 to 20 
research fellows in all of the rheumatic and metabolic diseases to 
gether. Last vear, there were 192 candidates and there were funds 


for about 18 or 20. In terms of funds for traineeships there are at 
the present time funds for 14 trainees, obviously a small amount 
towards what is required. 


NEED FOR TEACHING AND CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


There are two other points L would like to emphasize: The need 
for teaching grants and construction grants. I would like to speak 
of the need of the intramural program within the NIAMD itself and 
the one point that I would like to pick out there to comment. on, aside 
from my general statement of complete belief in the great importance 
of what will be accomplished in the new facilities at Bethesda is the 
disheartening statement that in the House recommendations—I be 
lieve I am correct in this—a total of $25,000 is recommended for the 
entire Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRAVEL FUNDS 


I would just like to point out the importance of travel funds for a 
staff of scientists working like those in the Public Health Service. 

in the grants that the Public Health Service gives us in the medical 
school we always include $200 or $300 in practically every grant to 
cover attendance of the men working on the grants at scientific meet 
ings because that is the way we spread our information. It seems 
to me. the point of view of some of the questioners has been a little 
bit unfriendly toward the idea of providing funds to enable the men 
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within the NIAMD itself to attend these meetings and I want to say 
as the dean of medical school that this is the heart of progress of the 
advanced education of the investigator. 

The medical student learns medicine by going to school. The in- 
vestigator advances largely through attendance at meetings at which 
he shares blows with his colleagues. 

Senator Tue. I think, however, Doctor, that the one reason why 
they were questioning those funds was they would find quite a num 
ber that would go out and attend a conference and they did have a 
feeling that if one or more of such a scientific staff atte nded the con- 
ference and then they were to come back and relate the information 
that they had gathered to the remaining associates or the associates 
who did not attend: in that manner you would hold down the expense 
of travel and you would also keep down to a minimum the amount 
of time that these men were away 
projects. 

I am now just thinking what might have been in the minds of those 
who restricted these funds because there have 

Dr. McEwen. I have no doubt. 

Senator Tryr. Indeed there has, Doctor. 

Dr. McEwen. I would just like to leave the point of view again, 
speaking as the dean of medical school—and, believe me, our budgets 
are limited, too—we realize perfectly well the need to have as many of 
the men in research as can be spared at a time to get off 
meetings. 

Senator Taye. Frankly, it costs money to travel. We Members of 
Congress feel it necessary to go back to contact people whom we rep 
resent. There is no money for us to travel. I was just out to my 
State this past weekend and met with various groups. I paid for that 
trip personally. We here as Members of Congress are not allowed 
a travel expense. I know how much money could be spent if we were 
to allow ourselves traveling expense and for that reason I think from 
the standpoint of Members of Congress, as well as administrative 
officers, we must constantly watch to make certain that we are not 
permitting too great a number to attend a conference and that those 
same persons who do attend a conference bring back to their asso- 

ciates who could not attend the facts and information that they ob- 
tained at the conference. 

Dr. McEwen. That helps and it is “ course always done because 
the entire staff of medical school never can go, but it is not quite the 
same as being there yourself. I think we are saying the same thing. 
I know perfectly well the importance of not abusing § such an opportu- 
nity. At the same time, I do want to leave with you the teachers’ con- 
viction of the importance of this as part of the growth and advance- 

ment of the investigator and the progress of the research itself. 


from their respective research 


been abuses. 


to these 


TE 





ACHING GRANTS 


If I may, there are two things that are left, the teaching grants 
and the construction grants, which I want to speak of. I wonder if 
you would permit me to read a few paragraphs here. 

Senator Tryr. Doctor, you may do just what you feel you would 
like to do. We are happy that you are here before the committee. 
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Dr. McEwen. As I said, I just finished as president of the Ameri 
can Rheumatism Association. One of the responsibilities of the presi 
dent is to give what is called the annual presidential address. I am so 
conscious of the particular problem that 1 chose this topic as my 
presidential address, and it came to me that this statement prepared 
for a group of my colleagues might be appropriate in pointing up 
this view. 

Senator Trrye. It would be. 

Dr. McEwen. While we contemplate with justifiable pride the ad 
vances which have been made, we must, however, accept the sobering 
realization that this progress has been too much dependent on far too 
small a number of individuals. Our whole membership—of the 
ARA—which includes most physicians in the United States who have 
a special interest in the rheumatic diseases, totals less than 800 or 
approximately 1 to each 165,000 of the population and 1 to each 12,000 
of the Nation’s 10 million victims of these diseases. 


INADEQUATE FACILITIES 


Moreover, the facilities and the skills necessary for first-class clinical 
and laboratory investigations in arthritis and rheumatism are woe 
fully inadequate. This is a deficiency which can be easily overlooked 
because of the quality of much of the work which has been done; but 
even the most cursory comparison with the research opportunities in 
other branches of internal medicine shows how true it is. 

The crux of the matter is that, although the quality of work in the 
rheumatic diseases has improved enormously in the past 23 years, the 


number of trained workers has increased very slowly. I think it is 


fair to say that few of us realized this deficiency until comparatively 
recently when two factors combined to dramatize the situation. 

The first of these, which our association and the Arthritis and Rheu 
matism Foundation played a major role in bringing about, was the 
awakening of public concern over this group of diseases which cause 
such untold suffering and economic loss. The second, which stemmed 
naturally from the first, was the creation of funds for the support of 
research in this field. Immediately, it hecame apparent that the ex 
perienced investigators required to carry out the research so urgently 
needed do not exist in sufficient numbers. It is to the explanation of 
this situation and to its solution that I wish to devote the remainder 
of these remarks. 


SHIORTAGE OF TRAINED PERSONNFEI 


Primarily, I believe, the cause can be traced to our medical schools: 
for in not more than half a dozen of them are there now full-time 
faculty members and facilities devoted to the study of rheumatic dis 
eases comparable to those which would be taken for granted in practi 
cally every medical school in the country for work in such other im 
portant cliseases as cancer, diseases of the heart, nephritis, and the like. 

There are, of course, in many schools very capable men caring for 
matients, teaching and carrying out clinical studies on a part-time 
vasis, but in modern medical education it is the full-time faculty mem 
ber who influences the student the most, just as it is the full-time man 
who attracts research grants. Thus, the eager, young, potential in 


— 
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vestigators in student bodies throughout the country make scientific 
attachments as undergraduates or as interns which lead them to careers 
in cardiology, hypertension, diabetes, and other branches of interna 
medicine in their later years but only rarely to careers in rheums itology 

One may well ask why it is that the rheumatic diseases have so few 
full-time disciples among the faculties. The answer, I believe, is easily 
found if one considers the development of modern American medica! 
education. As the period of the proprietary schools came to an end 
and funds began to be available for medical schools through their 
parent universities, the first departments to be developed were those 
of the basic sciences. 

Only much later did similar support become available for the 
clinical departments, and the meager funds at hand were, quite 
naturally, used to exploit those fields of internal medicine which 
were currently important, such as infectious diseases which the work 
of the French and Germany bacteriologists had placed on a scientific 
basis, and cardiology which was flowering under the stimulus of the 
English and Dutch physiologists and clinicians. Little by little, 
as the budgets of medical schools expanded, a nucleus of full-time men 
took their places in departments of medicine; and, of course, the 
fields from which they were recruited were those of current scien 
tific advance and interest. 

Unfortunately, the rheumatic diseases have been late in reaching 
scientific maturity. The reasons are many, but the practical point of 
the matter is that now that one might expect to see the gradual de 
velopment of the rehumatic diseases as a major component of the 
country’s departments of medicine, the budgets of the schools are so 


str aided that the addition of personnel and facilities through uni 
versity support is a very remote possibility. 


INCREASED INTEREST IN RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


In the course of time, as vacancies develop in teaching staffs, one 
can now expect that a reasonable share of the places will be filled 
by men with special interest in the rheumatic diseases. This process, 
however, will require many years before it begins to pay dividends in 
the form of a rapid increase in the number of investigators and clini 
cians. 

I submit that the only possible answer lies in the provision of new 
funds to support the work of the medical schools in the rheumatic 
diseases. Ideally this would be in the form of gifts to endow salaries 
and to construct the vitally needed laboratories. Unfortunate sly, how 
ever, gifts and bequests of the size required are unlikely to solve the 
problem in very many institutions. 

In this situation, it is earnestly to be hoped that Congress will ap 
propriate the funds needed to enable the United States Public Health 
Service to make teaching grants and construction grants in the field 
or arthritis and rheumatism. Such grants have been of incalculable 
benefit in cancer, diseases of the heart, and mental diseases, in which 
at least moderately adequate facilities already existed. They would 
be of even greater benefit in the case of rheumatic diseases because of 
the complete inadequacy of existing teaching funds and laboratory 
facilities in that field. 
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The grants-in-aid of research, the traineeships, and the fellowships 
which the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation, the Masonic Foundation for 
Medical Research and Human Welfare and other agencies have pro 
vided in recent years have been of the greatest aid. 

In addition to these forms of support, however, there is urgent need 
for teaching and construction grants to the medical schools if we are 
to overcome the present bottleneck of insufficient numbers of young 
physicians entering the ranks each year to carry on the fight against 
these diseases which are the greatest cause of disability in our Nation 
today. 

Senator Try. Senator Hill, have you any questions ¢ 

Senator Hint. No. I am sorry, Doctor, I did not hear your state 
ment. I shall read it with much interest. 

Senator Tuyr. This concludes the hearings as of today. We will 
resume tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 3:35 p. m., Tuesday, June 2, 1953, the committee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 3, 1953.) 
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Unrrep SrTares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Robertson. 









HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE 







Hiti-Burron Hosprran Program 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 










PREPARED STATEMENT 







Senator Ture. The committee will please come to order. 
Senator Stennis, we are happy to have you with us this morning. 
We look forward to hearing your statement. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief state- 
ment here, Mr. Chairman, that I would like to file for the record in 
behalf of the Hill-Burton funds. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Then I would like just about 3 minutes additional. 

Senator Tuyr. The statement will be printed in full, and we will 
be happy to hear you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 













STATEMENT OF SENATOR JOHN C. STENNIS IN Support OF HosprraAL CONSTRUCTION 
FUNDS 












Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreciate this opportunity of 
appearing before your committee in support of adequate funds for the Hill-Bur 
ton hospital program. This program is designed to put modern hospital facilities 
in reach of all our people. Great progress has been made in this regard but 
the job is far from complete. 

It is my understanding that the budget recommendation for next year calls 
for $60 million in new money for construction purposes. In view of the cond 
tions which have been called to my attention most recently, and in view of the 
commitments already made by a number of communities in my State in conne¢ 
tion with the construction of hospital and health-center facilities, I respectfully 
urge that the subcommittee increase this amount to $75 million. This, of course, 
is only one-half the amount originally envisioned in the Hospital Construction 
Act as amended in 1949, and only one-half the amount which would have been 
appropriated in. the ordinary course of events but for the defense program 
Under that act the construction plans were set up on a long-term basis, with 
$150 million to be made available each year through 1955. 
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In reliance on this planned program, a well-organized and carefully integrated 
community hospital system was under way in my State and in many other 
States when the first reduction in funds was made. Any further reduction woul 
in my opinion, endanger the health of large numbers of our people and deprive 
them of the proper hospital facilities to which they are entitled and which it 
was intended that they have when the Hill-Burton Act was passed. 

i am pretty familiar with the operation of this program in my State and have 
been very much pleased with it. In fact, it is one of the few programs enacted 
by the Congress that actually reach the people for whom it was intended. Ty 
illustrate this, I would point out that, of the 35 hospitals which have been com 
pleted in Mississippi, 80 contain 50 beds or less and are located in small towns 
or communities that had only makeshift hospital services, or none at all. This 
does not include the large number of health centers which have likewise beer 
erected in small communities. It is my understanding that this ratio prevails 
to a great extent throughout the Nation. The value of the services rendered to 
people of these communities cannot be measured in dollars and cents, 

Another phase of the program that has been encouraging to me is the en 
thusiasm with which the local people have accepted this program. In every in 
stance in my State, the communities have cooperated fully and in many instances 
have gone somewhat beyond their means to provide the required locai contribu 
tion. Unless appropriations for this program are maintained at or above their 
present level, the State Commission on hospital care in my State will be forced 
to repudiate or postpone indefinitely some of the agreements made with local 
groups. Some communities have sold bonds to support this program as long as 
3 years age, and are still waiting for Federal funds. They should not be required 
to wait any longer. Therefore, I urge this committee to at least increase the 
amount of this appropriation to $75 million. To fail to do this will in my opinion 
be failing to keep faith with the hundreds of small communities all over the 
Nation that have sold bonds or otherwise provided funds for this program. Num 
bers of them have already made substantial expenditures for sites, plans, specifica 
tions, etc. I sincerely hope we will do our part by providing the Federal funds 
Senator Stennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, | appreciate that very 
much. 

I am going to start out by requesting you to take a special look at 
this particula ir item. All the items in this bill are important, and I 
know you so consider them, but I would like to ask you to take a per- 
sonal look at this item because I know of your fine understanding of 
the health problems of rural people, our small rural communities, ‘and 
our smalltown areas. 


REVISED ESTIMATE 


As you know, reviewing briefly the Hill-Burton hospital program, 
the original act envisage da program of $150 million in Federal funds 


each year through 1955. Now, the present budget estimates put. in 
only 860 million, and the House cut that to $50 million. I am ask- 
ing as a minimum to make this at least $75 million. 


STATE 





PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, down in Mississippi we found ourselves scarce of 
doctors, and particularly in the rural smalltown areas because the 
young doctors were not located in those places, but were going to the 
cities. We found this situation to be brought about primarily because 
of the lack of facilities for this profession, so to speak. We orig- 
inally instituted a State program there, purely State, in which they 
created scholarships to send a man through medical school. He 
promised to come back and locate in a town of 2,500 or less for at least 
5 years, and that that expense would be paid. However, that was not 
adequate. Along with that came this program in which our local 
people have most enthusiastically taken a part. They put up their 
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part of the money, and the State put up its part of the money, and then 
with the Federal funds and the leadership and direction that came 
from this Hill-Burton program we have changed the whole picture 
down there in Mississippi and the young doctors are coming back 
now from those schol: arships and they are going out into these areas, 
but even apart from that we found they will follow the hospitals; they 
will follow the facilities. 

There in those rural counties where we counted as a certainty that 
these hospitals would have to be subsidized by local funds, they are 
paying their own way, some of them, and many of the others are 
well on their way to paying their way. ‘The peop le have just about as 


good hospital facilities and medical treatment right at their doorstep 


as you find in Chicago or New York. 

It is one of the remarkable things that I have seen happen there 
within the last few years. 

We have 35 hospitals already under this program, and to show 
vou how it really goes out into the rural areas, 30 of those are 50 beds 
or less and are located in the small towns or communities that have 
been without facilities and during the war we actually suffered for 
the lack of medical attention to our civilian population. I am sure 
we would not have these facilities available if it had not been for 
these hospitals, and I doubt that they would have come without this 
program. 

LOCAL COOPERATION 










A great many communities have already issued bonds for their local 
part, and they are having to wait for this program. Our State has 
always issued its part of the funds, the State legislature, | mean, and 
the people are just in need of this program. 1 have been out in these 
hospitals, and | know their work, and I have ioe through them and 
have checked with the doctors and all the different personnel. 

As | go from county seat to county seat, I have had doctors say, 
“We want it in the adjoining county because we see what it means.” 
Senator Hill called to my attention a press report where I think it was 
the president of the American Medical Association said that it was 
not a shortage of doctors, it was a shortage of facilities, the hospital 
and scientific facilities out where the patient is. 

By the way, I believe they call it the Blue Cross, and in these hos 
pitals that are operating in our State they are doing a marvelous job, 
and I think it'is one of the primary reasons why these hospitals are 
paying so well from the money st: indpoint. 

Senator Tuyr. You have stated it for Mississippi, and you could 
have just about as well stated it for Minnesota. 

Senator STENNIs. Yes. 

Senator Ture. The situation is the same in my State as you have 
stated it in Mississippi, and I assure you that I agree with you that 
these hospital facilities bringing to the local communities the facilities 
to care for the sick and to permit those that must undergo surgery to 
have the facilities at the hand of the doctors to do the work is im- 
portant. 

Senator Stennis. [am very much gratitied. I knew of your gen- 
eral interest, and I know of your interest in problems of this kind, 
and I am so glad that we have similar problems. I imagine you have 
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been out in these hospitals and have seen some of them in actual oper 
ation ¢ 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, I have. 

Senator Srenntis. It is amazing what they are doing. Some of these 
doctors were opposed to this program, they said it was socialistic and 
other things, but they are almost absolutely unanimously in favor 
my area. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Senator Stennis. 


Next we have Mr. James Adams of New York. 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF JAMES S. ADAMS, CHAIRMAN OF THE RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE, AND MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY, AND MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY CANCER COUNCIL, NEW YORK, N. Y 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Apams. Iam James S. Adams, a general partner in the banking 
firm of Lazard Freres & Co. in New York City. Iam chairman of th 
research committee and former chairman and present member of th« 
executive committee of the American Cancer Society and a member 
of the National Advisory Cancer Council. 

I have frequently appeared before appropriate committees of t 
Congress to urge adequate support for the National Cancer Institut: 


in its fight against this disease, and I am glad to have the opportunity 
to talk to you about this subject again this year. 

I might say, Senator, that when one thinks of the progress whic! 
has been made in less than 10 years from practically no research o1 
cancer in the United States, i. e., a total of $500,000 of private funds, 
and in the neighborhood of $500,000 of Federal funds, with no adequate 
research laboratories in existence, a few groups of scientists at work 
on the problem, and then in less than 10 years we have seen the cre 
ation and mobilization of probably the greatest research force which 
has ever been placed against a single human scourge such as cancer. 


FEDERAL COOPERATION WITH AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


The Government’s program and the American Cancer Society's 
program has been a program of cooperation and not of competition. 
The committees of the American Cancer Society and the various groups 
within the National Cancer Institute constantly meet together, their 
programs are complementary, their programs are never competitive, 
and the public’s money is spent, whether it be collected directly from 
the public or through taxation as effectively as possible. 

This is an unusual rel: ationship which has been proved to be highly 
successful with regard to cooperation between a private agency and 
a Federal agency. In addition under the method of operation of the 
National Advisory Cancer Council, the appropriations which the 
Congress makes to the National Cancer Institute for grants have a 
periodic review several times a year as to the worthiness of the pro- 
posed programs and projects, through a checkup on the results that 
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have been obtained by the expenditure of such funds. ‘This situation 
does not exist in any other part of the Government that 1 know of. 
We have on the National A¢ lvisory Cancer Council 6 nongovernment 
iymen and 6 nongovernment se ientists who devote as much time as 
possible to the fight against cancer. The meetings usually last 3 days, 
ind they are held 3 times a year. The average layman or scientist 
iust spend a week or so of work in preparation for these meetings and 
the Cancer Institute’s grant Government programs are under the 
watchful eye of these citizens interested in the program itself mm a 
way that I believe is true of relatively fe " tna budgets of the Gov- 
ernment. That it works for the best could be demonstrated by your 
ittendanece for a brief period if you had the time at the June meeting 
of the National Advisory Cancer Council = all the other councils 
that will be held during the month of June ee D. C. 
I speak from the viewpoint of a taxpayer as well as a participant in 
i volunt: any publie effort to find the cure and sohuti on for this dread 
ease of cancer. Asa buinessman and asa banker, as well asa citizen, 
| am fully aware of the necessity of national economies Ww hich will pet 
mit a reductron in Government outlays, but in the field of cancer re 
earch and control, in which the National Cancer Institute operates 
ioW as part of the full-fledged Government departmi nt of health, edu 
ition, and welfare, I believe strongly and sincerely that the Bureau 
of the Budget allowance which you now have before you is inadequate 
nd that the amounts recommended by the American Cancer So¢ lety 
oalls that have already been mace in the long and 


ire essential if the ; 
cont nuing fieht against cancer are to be secured and if we are to have 
1 f 


basis for maki further advances in the future 
\MERICA CANCER SOCII ry’s FUND COLLECTIONS 


I might say that in the early days, | am speaking now of 1945 when 
the American Cancer Society was just getting under way, its campaign 
for that year resulted in collecting a total of $4.5 million, and the 
National Cancer Institute’s appropriation for all its operations includ 
ng grants in fiscal 1945 was about $600,000. By 1946 the American 
Cancer Society was collecting at the rate of S10 million, 25 percent of 


vhich 1s devoted to research and the balance to education, both lay- 


inen and professional, and service to the patients. 
At this time great agitation came about as a result of our activities 
in breaking down the prejudice against talking about cancer. Early 


n the game the magazines and the newspapers and the radio stations 
hesitated to use the word “cancer,” and people who often found them 
selves with signs of cancer were so ashamed of it that in many in- 
stances they refused to talk to their doctors about it until it was too 
late. 

Out of the agitation that we deliberately set about to engender, the 
public became aroused, and a number of bills of dubious merit were 
sent to Congress asking for an appropriation of $100 million to end 
the curse of cancer. We found ourselves in the strange position of 
coming down here and testifving to the Congress in opposition to those 
bills. 

What we proposed is that as we were able to enlist scientists, as we 
were able to help develop cancer research centers throughout the coun- 
try that the Congress appropriate the necessary funds and that we 
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grow slowly and together to a level which would result in an adequat 
research force and facilities to put against the cause and solution of 
the cancer problem. That has happened, steadily in the years s in 
1945. Fiscal 1948 was the year when the Government’s program rea! 
took on adequate size. In that year the appropriations jumped from 
$1,800,000 to $14,500,000, and the Cancer Society ’s collections from th 
public were $13.2 million. 

This year the Cancer Society will receive from the public nearly >: 
million, of which $5 million w ill be devoted to researe Ee and we are her 
today to say to you that the program of enlistment of scientists, of 
building of institutions, of bringing together these great forces in th 
country has reached the point at which small, relatively small, add 
tional funds are needed in order to keep the program from slipping 
back and especially to keep us from losing personnel, which has bee 
so hard to train and to keep in the work . during the past few years 

Sums of money appropriated relative to the activities in aeons 
ment directed toward these important problems of the people, thei 
health and their welfare from a health standpoint, are certainly not 
excessive and are certainly among the most widely supported withou 
regard to party, of the Government’s expenditures and activities. 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 


1 know that Dr. Rhoads, Dr. Farber, and Dr. Cameron will give 
you realistic and stimulating reports on the progress which has bee 
made in the field of cancer research and cancer control since thi 
program of the National Cancer Institute was launched some year: 
ago. 

As you know, this program has had the support of prominent men 
bers of both parties who recognize in cancer a nonpartisan problen 
concerned with the health of all our people and we are glad to acknow| 
edge the growing determination of Members of the C ongress to con- 
tinue to wage this fight with increasing effectiveness and to provide 
the necessary tools for this purpose. 

The picture of progress made, the expanding program, the 
creasing number of scientists and doctors devoting their lives to this 
purpose, are all hopeful signs for the future. But the fact remain- 
that unless we provide additional facilities in which cancer research 
can be carried out we may well fail in realizing the full potential 
progress of the next few years which now seems to be within our gras} 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


We are recommending that the appropriation for this purpose b 
$5 million. I think the House Appropriations carries no appropria 
tion at all for construction. I would like to recount, briefly, a résumé 
of this construction program as it was originally contemplated. 

The Congress and particularly this committee several years ago was 
fully aware that the necessary expansion of this program and the 
utilization of the talents of the scientists who are being trained and 
other facilities which are being made available would be hindered 
unless additional laboratory space and facilities were provided in 
which they could carry out their work. 
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Senator Tur. Have you any specific place in — or any area in 
mind that this laboratory would be constructed i 

Mr. Apams. What we are talking about here are not—none of these 
funds have been used to build a large single laboratory. The funds 
have ben distributed as I will relate to you in a moment, across a 
wide area of the country. 

I might give an example. No institution has been built with these 
funds but a floor was added to the hospital at the Columbia University 
Presbyterian Medical Center which made possible the establishment 
of a cancer research laboratory in that institution which otherwise 
would not exist today. 

In a place like Emory University in the South, and in a number 
of similar institutions throughout the country, it meant extending 
a laboratory providing some floor space which could be added on 
to the wing of a hospital or a medical school. That is the way the 
money has been spent. As seed corn to induce others, private citi 
vens and local groups and county groups and States and city groups 
toexpand these laboratory fac ilities themselves. 


1947-48 SURVEY OF NEEDED FACILITIES 


Accordingly, back in 1947 and 1948, when this progr um Was origi 


a 


nally being set up, a careful survey indicated that the sum of $25 
million was the least amount which would provide adequate additional 
physical facilities at hospitals, laboratories, medical schools, and the 
like where cancer research work which we were preparing to support 
could be undertaken. We fully expected, at that time, that this $25 
million would be pump-priming money and that additional support 


for these facilities would be available from other sources. For the 
fiscal years 1948, 1949, and 1950 Congress appropriated $16,303,000 
of this total of $25 million. There have been no appropriations for 
construction in 1951, 1952, or 1953, though we have advocated the 
completion of this program in each of the last 3 years. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM PRIVATE AND LOCAL SOURCES 


To the $16,303,000 already appropriated and expended, I am glad 
to tell you that the expectation we had as to the availability of other 
funds was fully realized. For every Government dollar that has 
been spent 6 additional dollars have gone into building from pri 
vate and local sources. So for the $16,303,000 of Federal funds 
there has been nearly $100 million of additional funds, or a total 
building program of upward of $120 million resulting. The $16,- 
303,000 was allocated to 55 different construction projects at 49 
institutions in 27 States; 46 of these projects have been completed, 
and it is expected that the remaining 9 will be finished this year. 

In spite of the fact that no new funds have been available for 
the past 3 years, there are presently applications on file from 46 
institutions totaling some $15 million whose needs were not fully 
met from the original $16,303,000. It is for these additional research 
facilities that we again advocate an appropriation of $5 million for 
cancer construction for fiscal 1954. It is our hope that this appro 
priation will be followed by $3,700,000 in the next year to make the 
original total of $25 million. 
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At the completion of this proposed $25 million construction pro 
gram, we believe for the time being the cancer-research facilities 
for the country would be adequate. This was a 5-year program laid 
out to be spent carefully and to develop private and local funds. 
We realize that the view of the Bureau of the Budget is as their 
view last year, that all construction should be saved for a time 
when we may need to meet the problems of a depression or a temporary 
business slump or whatever. 

Unfortunately the pattern of growth has been set here which is more 
materially hampered by the lack of the $5 million than the %) 
million represents by far. So, on behalf of the American Cance1 
Society— 

Senator Trryr. But you do say that, once you have achieved your 
objective, Federal aid would not be a necessity and you would no 
recommend Federal aid beyond that point ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Tyr. You foresee possibly the vear 1955 you will hav: 
completed it. 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Senator Tryr. That means another appropriation next vear. 

Mr. Apams. About three million seven, 

Senator Tryr. This year you recommend five ? 

Mr. Apnams. That is right. 

Senator Tyr. You think that will then make available the facil 
ties that will be needed unless some new and unforeseen develo} 
ment occurs and that, of course, will be the achievement of the researc] 
as of today and if that develops we will only be thankful that researc! 
found it. 


MANPOWER PROBLEM 


Mr. Anams. Yes, sir. The problem is manpower. The problem 
trained citizens, trained scientists: that is always the problem in Goy 
ernment or in business or in anything else. 

Senator Trrrr. Even in your field of banking. 

Mr. Apams. It is always that. Our problem, the great problem, 
the development and the providing of opportunity for research peop! 
in this field. There are great demands of Government for scientists. 
and you realize I am sure that a large proportion of the scientists e) 
gaged in cancer research are not necessarily physicians. 

We have all kinds of scientists from physicians to 6 or 8 ate 
of chemists, biochemists, and these men are being competed for by) 
industry and by other branches of science. The great problem ha 
been to prov ide facilities and develop opportunity so that these men 
would have a place and a position in which to carry on their life’s 
work. 

We have almost achieved the physical side of this. The place and 
the position of the medical-research person is not secure in the univer 
sity. There are not enough professorships; there are not enough per 
manent chairs. 

Tf it had not been for the Americ: an Cancer Society’s program on 
fellowships and the Government’s program on fellowships we would 
not have been able in any of these fields—mental health, heart. o1 
cancer—to have brought these men into being. 
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The facilities must be there or the men cannot work; that is all. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Tuyer. Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

The next person is Dr. Rhoads. 


MEMORIAL CENTER FOR CANCER AND ALLIED DISEASES, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 
STATEMENT OF DR. CORNELIUS RHOADS, SCIENCE DIRECTOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Rnoaps. My name is Cornelius Rhoads. Iam the science direc- 
tor of the Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases in New 
York City. 

I am with the Sloan-Kettering Institute. and I am professor of 
pathology at Cornell University Medical College. Some 8 years a 
there arose a vigorous public demand that a research program be ins 
tuted to provide methods which would increase the cure rate for 

rancer. ‘This demand arose because of the lessons of the war that 
properly conceived and arranged research activities would solve sub 
stantial problems. 

For the past & years substantial sums have been available as Mr. 
Adams stated. It is my function, as I understand it, to indicate to 
the representatives of your committee, Senator Thye, that this money 
has been effectively expended and that results have been achieved both 
applicable today and almost certainly further applicable in the months 
and years to come. 

Now the problem can be divided into two major divisions: im 
proved means for the cure of cancer still comparatively localized in 
the tissue in which it arose, and, secondly, means for the control and 
eventually the cure of cancer which is already widely scattered 
throughout the body. 


oO 
{ 


CURE OF LOCALIZED CASES 


Advances have been made in both areas. When cancer is still com 
paratively localized it can be cured by its removal or elimination. 
It can be removed by the knife of the surgeon or eliminated by the 
beam of the X-ray and radium. 

At the present time we are curing one-quarter of all the patients 
who develop cancer in this country by these procedures which permit 
us to eliminate every vestige of the new growth. We believe from 
the evidence, if we could apply as effectively as possible methods 
already at hand through the training of physicians and other scien- 
tists, that we could raise this figure to 50 percent. 

In short. out of some 300,000 new patients a year we are now curing 
75,000, and we think we can cure 150,000 simply by the extension of 
existing knowledge through training programs. 

Our own institution has presently in training 102 physicians and 
47 individuals, nonphysicians, and they would not be there were it 
not for the Federal funds made available to us and to other institu- 
tions as well. 

Through the scientific activities of these last 8 years, things of this 
type are being accomplished which were not possible 8 years ago. We 
now cane limin: ite very large destructive ulcerated cancerous growths 
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from almost every anatomic area of the body with substantial restit 
tion of normal appearance and normal functions. Even these gigant 
ulcerated lesions properly treated by the men trained under your fund 
can be brought back to acceptability in civilized society. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Rhoads, it is too bad that that chart could not 
appear in the record so that the other Members of Congress and those 
reading the record could see it. However, I do not believe it possible 
to have a reprint in the record, but that is a most impressive chart 
when you see the application and the picture in the—the upper pictur: 
and then see the same persons’ faces after the operation and the healing 
process had taken place and likewise in the lower two pictures. | 
certainly is an impressive sight to see those faces restored to a norma 
state, 

Dr, Ruoaps. It is very pleasant for the patients, too. 








CANCER OF THE 





VOICEBOX 






lin dealing with cancer of the voicebox our cure rates have risen from 
nbout 12 percent to close to 57 percent, due to research during this 5 
to 8-year period, 

It represents the bringing together of skilled personnel—medica ’ 
surgical, biochemical, bacteriologists, all sorts of scientists—in a tean 
which makes possible this kind of operation without harm to thi 
patient. Wecan do it in essentially every area of the body. Between 
> and 6 years ago a similar program was instituted in cancer of the 
female pelvis which kills between 15,000 and 20,000 women a year 

Cure rates for this cancer usually located in the neck of the womb 
this is a cross section of the female pelvis and this is the bladder and 
this is the rectum—did run about 35 percent. Two out of every three 
women who acquired this disorder were doomed to die and not only 
to die but to die in a most unpleasant, protracted, agonizing fashion. 

We became aware that the operations being done or our X-rays 
were too limited. They were limited because we did not know how to 
protect the patient against the effects of operation. 

In the past 6 years we have devised operations more extensive it 
nature which can be employed in women who come under treatment! 
with very advanced disease, disease not only involving the neck of the 
womb—if it is only involving the neck of the womb it is more easily 
curable—but we now can cure a certain number where the disease has 
gone beyond the neck of the womb into the bladder and rectum. 

These patients had progressed so far they were lying in pools of 
excreta, an offense to themselves and their neighbors. ‘The operations 
require great skill, teams of skilled personnel. No help was available 
for these women 5 years ago. Now we are getting about a quarter of 
these women back to active, useful life. 

Senator Ronertson. Mr. Chairman, in order that I may better follow 
this explanation of the value of better research for difficult cancer 
cases, may I ask what is the budget estimate, what is the House figure, 
and what are we now requested to do? The clerk can read that into 
the record. 


BUDGET 





ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyr. The various items here that are included, the cance! 
research, the estimate of 1953 was $17,519,200, the original 1954 request 
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for $22 million, the revised for 1954 was $15,780,000, amount in 
luded in the bill was—that would be the House bill—S17.887.000. 

Senator Ropinson. Let me see if L understand that. ‘The new budget 
estimate is $15,780,000. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Senator Roprnson. The House allowed $17,887,000 / 

Senator Tuyer. Correct. 

Senator Rosinson. What are we asked to do/ 

Senator Torr. That isa decision at which we will arrive. 

Senator Rogprnson. Do the witnesses ask us to do 

Dr. Rroaps. I was asked to appear before you to testify to what will 
be accomplished with the previous appropriations. 

Senator Rosrnson. Do you think we should support the House fig 
ure of $17,887,000 or the revised budget estimate of $15. 700,000 ¢ 

Senator Ture. May I make this statement at this time, the wit 
nesses are making a case to show specifically what has been done with 
funds ap »propriated, what they are endeavoring, and what they could 
hope to endeavor if, in the event they received the amount of money 
recommended by the American Cancer Society and the American Can 
er Society recommendation 1s $26,352,000, 

Senator Rosinson. That is what | was trying to get at. They do 
not have to sell me on the importance of this work. I voted with you 
last year, you will recall, to raise the House figure. 

Senator Tryr. That is correct. ’ 

Senator Ropinson. Therefore IT wanted to know at this time what 
was the recommendation of the American Cancer Society and affiliated 
agencies, whether they thought that the House figure was adequate 
or whether they want us to go to a larger figure and if so, to what? 
That is the situation, isn’t it? 

Senator Ture. That is primarily the situation, and the record that 
has been developed this morning on this question has been very val 
uable to the committee from the standpoint of the needed support that 
the committee must have when they not only go into the full committee 
session but also when they get out on the Senate floor and in confer 
ence with the House committee. 

Dr. Rhoads, you may continue. 

Dr. Ruoaps. In short, research pays off. 

I am here to prove it. 

In dealing with cancer of the womb, our cure rates are up now over 
the past 5-to-8-year period to very close to 50 percent. 

We have a responsibility to the other 50 percent, to the other 150,000 
or more individuals who come in for care for advanced diseases that 
are widely scattered. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH 


We have to have a program of research for chemicals that will seek 
out and destroy cancer cells wherever they may be in the body. It 
has been thought in the past this could not be done, but now we know 
it can be done. We had to spend almost 5 years training personnel, 
constructing laboratories, preparing chemicals, and devising methods 
which would allow us to evaluate the ability of these chemicals to 
destroy cancer and cancer cells, to destroy them and not destroy body 
tissues, 
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TRAINED PERSON NEL 


Senator Tuyr. May I interrupt? If the full total sum of $26, 
352,000 was appropriated in accordance with the American Cance! 
Society’s recommendation, would you have the trained personnel 
make use of that fund within the next year ¢ 

Senator Roprnson. Approximately $9,000,000 more than the Houss 
figure. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. Would you have sufficient trained per 
sonnel to proceed to man the researe ‘h laboratories that such fund 
would make available as well as to proceed with the research pecpect 
that are under way at the present time expanded as they would | 
with that additional fund ¢ 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes; we would. Assuming that you are referring t 
the budgetary figure on the sheet before Senator Robinson which cat 
ries a figure for training of $900,000. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you for that reply. You may proceed, sir. 

Dr. Ruoaps. This is proof that we now have methods and chemicals 
which will select and kill cancer cells. These are cancer cells and these 
are normal cells. With the chemicals now available through this pro 
gram you have paid for we can make the cancer cells curl up and dit 
without hurting the normal cells alongside. 

Senator Toye. When was this chemical first found and put into use ’ 

: 


EXPERIMENT WITH NITROGEN MUSTARD GAS 


Dr. Ruoaps. There are several series of chemicals. The first ex 
ample of this phenomenon occurred during the war under work con 
ducted by the Chemical Warfare Service hy contract between the 
universities and the military. A poison gas known as nitrogen mustard 
was found to kill because it destroyed the blood forming the cells in the 
marrow of the bones and the lymph glands and the loss of our men 
during the war was due to the fact that ammunition containing poison 
gas was detonated and killed our men by destruction of the blood 
forming tissues. 

That was one of our first and most striking pieces of evidence that 
these war gases had this particular effect. That lead certain investi 
gators financed by Federal funds to study these compounds in the 
hope they would destroy cancer which arises in the blood-forming 
part of the body. Substantial improvement is made by use of these 
compounds. They are used in essentially every hospital. They are 
not. cures. The original compounds and the new derivatives which 
are more easily used to effect substantial improvement by restraining 
the growth of several forms of cancer in human beings and they are in 
standard use every day. 

Following that, laboratories developed compounds which Dr. Farber 
will describe for you because he has used them, he was the first to use 
them which benefited other forms of cancer, particularly leukemia in 
children. 

Now we are coming along with new groups of chemical compounds 
ae we are very hopeful “will exert even more salut: ary effects. We 

‘an today cure cancer in animals and [I am hopeful we can do so in 
man within the next few years. 

Does that answer your question ¢ 
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Senator Tryre. It does. 
Now here is another example. 


Only half of the women with breast cancer are ¢ ired by surgery 
The other half undergo a progressively downhill course vith most 
painfull distressing symptoms due to the fact that this “ry Sst cancer 
invades and destroys bones and uleerates the soft eres the body. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you have hopes that you can correct by chemical 
applications, I mean cure the cancer by che mical app lie ation so that 
vou do not have to pertorm such surgery oh a womans breast by 
complete removal of the breast ¢ 

Dr. Raoaps. I have such hopes, yes. 

Senator Tuyr. You do have? 

Dr. Ruoaps. It is not possible today to do so but we can today cure 
certain forms of cancer on experimental animals and that leads me to 
hope we can do so in the “ae in human beings. 

Senator Tuyrr. Because I can just imagine the frame of mind that a 
person so afflicted would be in "it as we look at that picture there you 
have on the chart where one breast has been removed and there is the 
scar tissue. 

Dr. Ruoaps. This is a new ulcerating growth. 

Senator THY®. Which means it will be fatal because you cannot 
remove that. 

Dr. Ruoaps. You cannot remove this today but you can restrain 
that and cause this ulcerated lesion to heal in about half the women 
with this kind of lesion today, heal for a time, with a compound related 
to one of the sex hormones. Here it is healed leaving the pigmented 
area no longer ulcerated. 

In about half the women we can heal them up for a period of months 
or even several years. 

Senator Thuysr. But you hope to act ‘omplish a comple te cure so the y 
do not have to live in that agony of knowing it is fatal within a 
matter of months. 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes, sir, I do hope that. We do not cure them today 
by chemical means but we can effect substantial restraint in several 
different kinds of cancer today and it is my belief that that fact means 
we can do better tomorrow if you permit us to continue our work. 

If we can’t go on working we can’t do any better. 

We have gone this far but we have new techniques which we think 
are going to accelerate enormously this cancer research and aid the 
search for chemicals. 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 


We were handicapped in the past because we had these tests only on 
animal cancers. Now we can transmit or tr: insplant human cancer 
to experimental animals. 

This is the check of the hamster, a little animal like a guinea pig. 
He has a pouch in the cheek in which he stores food. This is human 
cancer planted in the cheek pouch of a hamster. We can now grow 
most kinds of human cancer this way. 

We are now able with these to put them in mass produe tion so we 
have them in hundreds of animals and they have been in animals well 
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over a year. We believe we can furnish to other laboratories ver 
shortly human cancer in experimental animals in almost unlimit 
amounts if this work is continued. 

We can work on human cancer in experimental animals in this way 
Dr. Farber will tell you more of the work with children than IT cay 
One of the new compounds which came up through the animal cance) 
and then the human cancer in animals has been described and it wil 
restore a substantial number of the children, something over half, 
who come in desperately ill, terrified, bleeding, a most distressing forn 
of disease. It will put them back in school and to all intents and pm 
poses they will lead normal lives for months or a year or more. This 
compound is not a cure but we are getting better compounds all thi 
time. It is very gratifying to the doctor, to the patient and to the 
child to be able to bring him back to essenti: ally good health even if it 
only for weeks or months or a year or two, 

This was before treatment and this was after treatment in tl 
example. 


USE OF RADIOACTIVE TSOTOPES 


In the case of cancer of the thyroid gland by the use of radioactive 
isotopes we have improved our control rate from 5 percent to 74 per 
cent in the last 4 years by certain procedures produced as a result of 
this research work you have supported, So 5 years ago a patient had 

chance in 20 of being benefited and now 7 out of 10 can expect 
be benefited. 

I think I had better stop here with one remark. I have talked wit 
you about progress in the cure and restraint of cancer. It is my hop 
we can have better methods in chemicals in years to come. I hope we 
will be able to define cancer better in the future and eliminate it be 
fore cancer is out of control. 

Very substantial research work has been undertaken, methods di 
veloped, scientists trained. We are satisfied now that many forms of 
human cancer, almost certainly arise because of a disturbance in thy 
function of the sex‘glands of the body. 

Weare beginning to get means of defining this. 

We are very hopeful we can go on with this work and eventuall) 
give you methods which will permit definition of the cause and if 
removal before the cancer gets out of control. This is all the result 
of the work that your Federal funds have supported. 

If we stop now and turn the clock back a great many people ar 
going to be disappointed and are going to die very agonizing deaths 


EFFECTS OF SMOKING 


Senator Roprnson. T would like to ask a question or two. Do yor 
think that cigarette smoking in a person that normally inhales the 
smoke predisposes a person to lung cancer / 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ronrnson. Have you seen the article which is condensed 
in the June issue of Readers’ Digest about a new treatment in surger) 
for lung cancer / 

Dr. Reoaps. No, 1 have not seen the article. 

Senator Rosrnson. I read that last night and it is rather encourag 
ing because they said this doctor had developed new methods of 
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operating on lung cancer where it was not necessary to take out as 
nuch tissue as it was before and the chances for recovery were bette: 
than previously. 
Dr. Ruoaps. I did not include lung vancer in my tals for the sake 
brevity but new operations involving less extensive removal 


issue into which the cancer may have gone are now in use in a number 
of clinies and again they have been developed under this research 
program. My associates and I are satistied that the smoking ot ela 
rettes does pli ava role in the increased death rate from lung cancer. 
There are certainly other factors as well. No less than 11 publica 
tions have appeared in the last 3 years to support this conelusion. 


RESEARCH ON THE EFFECTS OF SMOKING 


We have under way an extensive research program designed to 
define the active principle in cigarette and cigar tar and to either re 
move it or neutralize it. 

I think we are very hopeful we will be successful in the near future. 

Senator Ropinson. Have you made any study of pipe smokers ¢ 

Dr. Ruoaps. No. 

Senator Tuyr. If the Senator had not asked that question I would 
have, 

Senator Roprnson. I guess the safest thing would be to chew, 
wouldn't it / 

Dr. Ruoaps. I cannot answer that question. 

This happens today, we can make cancer appear in animals with 
cigarette tar. 

Senator Ropinson. Whiy is it that the medical profession as a whole 
will not say that cigarette smoking where you inhale can be harmful ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. I do not know. 

Senator Ronrnson. One reason I asked is that our family physician, 
i distinguished graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, a wonde 
ful doctor and very wonderful man, an incessant cigarette smoker, die 
last year with cancer of the lung. 

For a long time I have known that incessant cigarette smokers 
have bronchial troubles. If you look at some of their fingers you can 
imagine what their lungs look like. 

lL nave been a bit surpr sel to see even some doctors endorsing ciga 
rettes, a treat and not a treatment and whatnot. It certainly is a fact 


i 


certain that the medical profession as a whole has 
hever come out with any clear-cut statement that incessant use of ciga 
rettes where the average smoker mhales, and you - not get anything 
out of a cigarette in my opinion unless you do, because the burles 
tobacco I use in this pipe is much more fragrant than cigarette tobac 
and if you want to puff it and smell it, like a fine Havana cigar—on a 
cigarette you take a puff and pull it way down and it comes out of you 
nose and almost out of your ears and eyes. 

Dr. Ruoaps. Certainly smoking is not the only thing because many 
heavy smokers do not get cancer but it isa predisposing factor from the 
evidence. 

Senator Tuyr. Just last year a good friend of mine died with cance: 
of the lung and never smoked cigarettes, never smoked any type of 
tobacco. T hat, of course, is a little comfort to one who uses tobacco. 
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Dr. Ruoaps. There are except ions that have made the evidence to 
regarded conservatively. 

Patients do have cancer of the lung who do not smoke but most of 
them do smoke. 

Senator Tryp. Thank you. We have Congressman Bailey of Wes 
Virginia. who would like about 3 or 4 minutes’ time. We will la 
aside our regular agenda and hear you at this time. 


GRANTS FOR SURVEYS AND SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLEVELAND BAILEY, A UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE THIRD DISTRICT 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Baritey. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wis! 
to apologize for more or less forcing myself upon you at this busy time 
There is a matter that should be called to the attention of the con 
mittee before final disposition is made of the appropriation bill H. | 
5246, 

I want to call your attention to page 30 of the appropriation bil 
rather, to page 29, “Reductions in Appropriations.” 


Amounts available from appropriations are hereby reduced in the sums hers 
inafter set forth, such sums to be carried to the surplus fund and covered int 
the Treasury immediately upon the approval of this act except as otherw 
indicated. 

On page 30, line 9 
“Grants for surveys and school construction” balance of the amount appropr 
ated under section 101, Public Law 815, Sist Congress, second session (whic! 
sum was included under this head under chapter V of the Supplemental Appr: 
priation Act of 1951) which is unexpended on the date of the approval of this 
act. 

Public Law 815 provides for construction of school facilities in 
impacted districts due to Government activities. Section 109 of 815 
provided for a sum of $3 million for the purpose of making a national 
survey to show the needs for adequate sc +hool facilities throughout the 
entire Nation and the Territories. To date, we have a second progress 
report on that survey, including 37 States. There are 11 States and 
2 Territories yet to supply the data and they are making this survey 
at the present time. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


As an illustration, this will turn back into the Treasury any unex 
pended balance of that $3 | million. The State of North Carolina has 
already been allocated $37,000 and they have gone ahead with their 
survey, but have not sama the Treasury for the $37,000. rf 
that should happen in the case of the several other States not havin 
completed their surveys—my thought in making the appearance Here, 
was to plead with your committee, Mr. Chairman, to delete section 
109, Public Law 815, that I read on page 30 as it applies to the unex 
pended balance of this appropriation. 

Senator Tuyr. Congressman, why were there unexpended balances? 

Mr. Bary. The States had not been paid up. Some of them 
waited until their respective legislatures made funds available to them 
before they started the surveys and don’t have their surveys com- 
pleted. It is partially complete in 37 States and 2 Territories and the 
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remaining States are working on their surveys at the present time. I 
would hate to see this money turned beck because sade of the States 
would be caught with expe nditures and no Federal grants to cover 
them. It was a joint action by the Federal Government and the States. 

I can raise a point of order on the floor of the: House against it as 
being legislation on an appropriation bill but [ should not care to 
trespass on my friend, the Honorable John Taber. I am respectfully 
asking your committee to help us out. 

Senator Tre, Thank you for your statement, sir. 

Senator Humphrey was unable to appear personally today and sent 
over a statement on this subject, which statement will be inserted at 
this point in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR THeBERT TI. HUMPHREY ON COMPLETING 
ScHOOL FACILITIES SURVEY 


Under title I, Public Law 815, enacted by the Sist Congress, the Federal Gov 
ernment authorized a school facilities survey in cooperation with the States, on 
a matching fund basis. Three million dollars was appropriated for the Federal 
Government’s assistance in these State surveys, to be available until expended, 
allocated to each State on the basis of schoo] enrollment. 

These surveys have since been under way, and are still in progress. Fort; 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands have applied for their 
allotments and received at least part of the allotted amounts. Of the other 
§ States and the District of Columbia, at least 2 have indicated it is still their 
ntention to apply for the allotments, and it is also possible the others may do so. 

There is now an unexpended balance of $1,379,485 from the original appropria- 
tion, of which $882,475 has been obligated and upon which participating States 
are counting to complete the surveys under way. 

In the H. R. 5246 passed by the House on May 26, making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Education and Welfare, and related inde 
pendent agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, language was included 
calling for returning the unexpended funds under the school surveys appropria 

m to the Treasury. 

Such action would withdraw SSS3.475 which the Federal Government has 
already obligated to the States, and deprive the remaining States of the oppor 
tunity to participate in the study 

Rather than break faith with the States and local school districts in the midst 
of these surveys, I urge this committee to remove from the bill the language which 
would halt the school facilities survey and withdraw these obligated funds. 

The bill as passed by the House contains the two following paragraphs which 
I ask be eliminated in the Senate bill: 


REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS 


“Amounts available from appropriations are hereby reduced in the sums here 
inafter set forth, such sums to be carried to the surplus fund and covered into the 
Treasury immediately upon the approval of this Act, except as otherwise in- 
dicated: * * * 

‘‘Grants for surveys and school construction:’ The balance of the amount 
appropriated under section 101 of Public Law 815, 81st Congress, 2d session 

which sum was included under this head in chapter V of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1951), which is unexpended on the date of approval of 
this Act.” 

The bill as passed by the House now goes to the Senate for consideration. If 
the action of the House is sustained by the Senate it will affect the availability of 
funds for the school facilities survey in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953 
There follows a detailed explanation of the present status of the survey funds 

On April 15, 1953, there was an unexpended balance of $1,579,435 from the 
$3 million appropriated pursuant of the authority of title I, Public Law 815 
This unexpended balance of $1,379,435 is made up of three items as follows: 

(1) S883.475 which the Federal Government had obligated but not yet ex 
pended to the States in accordance with agreements made under the authority 
of title I. Public Law 815. Since the States assumed from title I of Public Law 


17389—S53 S% 
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815 that the funds would be available until expended, they have organized th 
school facilities survey in relation to other related State problems, suc’ as, scho 
district reorganization and the availability of State matching funds and services 
The States have been told through information bulletins that title I of Publ 
Law 815 provided that they could use as much time as actually necessary to con 
plete the survey in light of their own State problems and conditions. 

(2) $448,760 allotted to 8 States which have not yet filed applications for their 
allotments pursuant to title I of Public Law 815. However, 2 of these States 
have indicated their intention of filing applications for their allotments. It is 
also possible that some of the other States in this group might apply for their 
allotments later. 

(3) $47,200, which on April 15, 1953, had not yet been allotted to the District 
of Columbia and four Territories in accordance with title I of Public Law 815 

As of this date, the Office of Education has reports from 41 States and Terri 
tories covering the first, or status, phase of the school-facilities survey. Most 
of the participating States are now well into the second, or long-range, phasi 
of the survey pursuant to title I. Many of the participating States will con 
plete the second and final phase of the survey during fiscal 1954. Some of the 
States, however, will not complete the second phase of the study until fiscal 1955 

Title I of Public Law 815 nrovides funds for State school-plant surveys with 
the funds to be available until expended. States have proceeded on this basis 
and have asked for matching funds only as needed for salaries and expenses 
The State of Minnesota had an allocation of, and budgeted for, $56,280. They 
applied for, and drew, $28,140 for fiscal 1952. On the basis of the Federal allo 
cation and State authorization, the State Department of Education in Minnesota 
made a contract with the University of Minnesota for personnel and services to 
assist in the survey. If the remaining part of the funds (as indicated in De- 
partment of Labor-Federal Security Agency appropriations for 1954, hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of Repre- 
sentatives, pt. 2, p. 1275) is withdrawn from Minnesota, the State cannot carry 
out its program and its contractual agreements. 


Senator Tuyr. The next person will be Dr. Farber of Boston. 


Cancer ResparcH 
STATEMENT OF DR. SIDNEY FARBER, BOSTON 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Farner. Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity to 
appear before this committee in support of the recommendations 
which were made by Mr. Adams. I would like your permission to 
make a few general remarks and then to make a progress report of 
work which one of my colleagues presented last year. 

Senator Tuyr. Your prepared statement will be placed in the rec- 
ord and you may proceed in any way you desire. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. SipNey FARBER, PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, HARVARD MFEDICAT 
ScnHoo., at THE CHILDREN’s HOSPITAL, AND SCrENTIFIO Drrector or THE CHIL- 
DREN’s CANCER RESEARCH FOUNDATION, Boston, MASS. 


I am grateful for this opportunity to join my colleagues, appearing as a group 
of citizens in support of the appropriation of Federal funds for use in and through 
the National Cancer Institute. The important and consistent progress during the 
past year in many fields of effort concerned with the problem of cancer was made 
possible through the effective utilization of funds obtained through governmental 
and private sources. Financial support of cancer research, both within the 
National Cancer Institute and through that Institute in laboratories and hos- 
pitals throughout the country, has stimulated an increased flow of funds from 
private sources attracted by the obvious evidences of important progress. 
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SOME EXAMPLES OF PROGRESS DURING THE PAST YEAR 


That the expenditure of money in the field of cancer has been worth while is 
brought out amply by my colleagues in this presentation today. A year ago at 
this hearing it was my privilege to summarize some research leading to applica- 
tion of chemicals to the patient with widespread cancer in one field. A few 
examples may be given. All of these rest upon research in several disciplines 
of science and medicine carried out in a number of different places months and 
years before the results could be applied to the patient with incurable cancer 
during the past year. Until 1947 the usual period of survival in children with 
acute leukemia varied usually from a few weeks to a few months. Although 
there is still no cure, the first breakthrough on this problem came in 1947 when 
we used chemicals for the first time to improve the condition of these children 
and to prolong life. This discovery was followed shortly by the use of cortisone 
and ACTH which were shown to produce similar effects upon the leukemic 
patient. Within the past 12 months two totally unrelated chemical compounds 
have been found to have important degrees of antileukemic effect. Improve- 
ment in health, prolongation of life, and increased happiness for these unfor- 
tunate patients are now possible throughout the country wherever any of these 
forms of treatment are employed. In one instance, a boy of 7, whom we described 
last year, is still in constant remission 46 months since the onset of his acute 
leukemia, in a condition practically indistinguishable from normal. 

A new series of chemical compounds of the triethylenephosphoramid series 
has brought marked temporary improvement in patients with various forms of 
chronic leukemia, neuroblastoma, and other kinds of widespread cancer. This 
compound, too, proved to be the first chemical taken by mouth, or injected into 
the muscle, to produce shrinkage and even disappearance for up to a year of the 
rapidly spreading superficial malignant melanoma for which we have had no 
adequate treatment. Examples might be cited of the important contributions of 
men and women throughout the country working in hospitals, medical school 
laboratories, and research installations in industry and in Government. Here 
patient, and frequently inspired research carried on on a basic level may tomor- 
row, next year, or 50 years from now bring the progress which will permit ap- 
plication to the patient for whom there is presently no cure. Much of this basic 
research is supported by the program of research grants through the National 
Cancer Institute as part of the United States Public Health Service grants 
division. 


RESEARCH GRANTS 


All concerned with the research-grants program of the Public Health Service 
may take great pride in a gigantic achievement for the good of the country. The 
administration of this program has been characterized by efficiency, fairness, 
and effectiveness. The allocation of funds is made by nongovernmental experts 
culled from the laboratories and hospitals of the country for this purpose. The 
matching of grants given through the National Cancer Institute to the institu- 
tions of the country by private organizations, such as the American Cancer So- 
ciety, has made for progress which would have been impossible without such 
support. These grants have been awarded objectively and dispassionately to 
those research workers with ideas and the facilities for putting the ideas into 
effect. The use to which these Federal funds have been put has made possible 
an equalization of opportunity throughout the many schools and laboratories 
of this country. The effectiveness of this program can be increased only by the 
availability of more funds and in the opinion of many by the support of larger 
numbers of programs rather than more restricted research projects. 


THE CANCER-TEACHING PROGRAM 


Paralleling the cancer-resarch programs, enormously valuable and effective 
has been the system of grants of $25,000 a year to every medical school in the 
country in support of programs concerned with the teaching of medical students 
in the field of cancer. These programs headed by cancer coordinators have in- 
tegrated the various fields of knowledge and specialized techniques concerned 
with the problem of cancer throughout the entire curriculum. They have im- 
proved the quality of teaching by making available modern apparatus in the 
field of audiovisual education. Such teaching will yield invaluable results in 
earlier detection, better treatment and more understanding care when these 
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medical students enter practice. Two ‘mportant byproducts of this cancer 
teaching program may be mentioned. The first has to do with the raisng of 
standards throughout the entire country in all medical schools leading to the 
improvement in teaching of medical studeats in those schools less favored finan 
cially; the second has to do with the rapid dissemination of the results of re 
search in the field of cancer to the student bodies and faculties of medical schools 
more quickly than has ever been possible before because of the presence in each 
school of a man officially designated as a cancer coordinator. 


THE NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


We have talked about two phases of the external program supported with 
Federal funds through the National Cancer Institute and benefiting directly the 
research workers, doctors, and medical schools in the country as a whole. May 
I take this opportunity to speak as a citizen wtih special interest in the field of 
cancer, about the internal program of the National Cancer Institute itself? In 
the 18 years since its organization as a separate institute in the National In 
stitutes of Health, the National Cancer Institute has made enormous contribu 
tions to our basic knowledge in the field of cancer. The pioneer program in the 
chemotherapy of cancer emanated from that Institute. We may mention also 
contributions, such as fundamental work in the field of radiation biology, the 
revolutionary improvements in tissue-culture techniques which have been used 
in the sclutien of problems in many other fields in addition to cancer; the basic 
research concerning the chemistry of the cancer cell; the numerous important 
contributions to the field of genetics, experimental pathology, immunology, 
pharmacology, endocrinology, and such questions of pressing practical importance 
at the present time, as, for example, the resistance of tumor cells to chemical 
compounds after initial response. These basic programs of research are to be 
projected to the patient in the new chemical center. It is planned that here 
important basic information will be obtained concerning the nature of cancer in 
man, to supplement the vast amount of important data now on hand concerning 
cancer in the mouse, or other experimental animals. The research program of 
the National Cancer Institute in this new clinical center will neither duplicate 
nor compete with ontside institutions in the care of the patient with cancer 
Theirs is a remarkable opportunity to make basic contributions of importance 
to all others working in this field. May I express my opinion as a citizen that 
the Natienal Cancer Institute, both in its laboratory and in its divison in the new 
clinical center should represent an expression of the greatest accomplishment of 
the American people in this field? May I urge, therefore, that Federal support 
makes possible the continuation of the important work within the National 
Cancer Institute and the projection of that work into the new clinical center? 


MANPOWER FOR RESEARCH IN CANCER 


The question is often raised: Are there enough scientists to use effectively the 
appropriations for cancer research? I have investigated this question repeat- 
edly. Trained minds and men of ability exist throughout the country in the 
many medical schools, hospitals and research laboratories where insufficient 
support both for research expenses and for laboratory facilities has prevented 
the greatest contributions of this talent. Such people are not restricted to a 
few centers. The entire NIH project has been an example of democracy in 
action making for equalization of opportunity in research to a degree never 
possible before this program was inaugurated. 

It should be pointed out that cancer research is conducted not only by doctors 
but also by chemists, biologists, physicists, and research workers of all kinds 
in the universities as well as the medical schools. To increase the much needed 
supply of trained research workers, the fellowship program should be greatly 
enlarged. 

CANCER CONTROL 


I should like to support the recommendations of Dr. Charles Cameron who 
spoke in favor of the cancer-control program. May I mention in addition one 
item in that program which I have learned while studying the recommendations 
may be misunderstood because of the terminology employed? This is called 
technical assistance to the States in the budget. This refers to the internal 
cancer-control program as part of the direct operations of the National Cancer 
Institute itself. May I urge that this item, too, be acted upon favorably by the 
Senate committee? 
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CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


Mr. Adams in his statement has presented evidence in favor of the appropri- 
ation of money for construction of cancer facilities. I should like to express 
complete agreement with Mr. Adams’ statement and emphasize in support of 
his recommendation that cancer-research facilities are still badly needed in many 
parts of the country. Those which have been given in the past have served 
valuable functions and have been responsible for accelerating greatly the prog 
ress in cancer research in the last few years. In my own institution a construc- 
tion grant of $100,000 through the National Cancer Institute acted as the stimu 
lus for the collection of private funds which enabled us to build the Jimmy 
Fund Building of the Children’s Cancer Research Foundation at a total cost of 
$1,500,000 equipped. The construction funds in many parts of the country have 
icted in a similar manner to stimulate the flow of funds from private individuals 


for the erection of badly needed facilities not only for cancer, but also for heart 
ite of Health 


disease, and other of the activities embraced in the National Institi 
program. 
RELATION OF THE CANCER PROGRAM TO OTHER NIH PROGRAMS 


Although we are testifying today primarily in behalf of appropriations for 
the cancer program, I should like to emphasize that I am in hearty*support of 
the recommendations made for the continued and increased support of the pro 
grams for the entire NIH program. Those which are concerned with special 
disorders, such as cancer, heart disease, newrological disorders, and so forth, are 
receiving the detailed discussion which they deserve All research workers 
realize that discoveries made in one field, or while searching for an understand- 
ing or cure of a specific disease may be of great value in unraveling a com 
pletely unrelated problem. Folic acid, the vitamin of great importance in the 
treatment of certain kinds of anemia and in the field of nutrition, made possible 
the synthesis of biological antagonists to folie acid which proved to be the first 
chemicals to have an effect upon acute leukemia and certain other forms 
of cancer in man. The antagonist to folic acid would not have been made had 
it not been for an earlier observation concerning the mechanism of action of 
sulfonamides against bacteria. In the field of neurology one of the important 
causes of severe brain damage, leading to cerebral palsy, is a minute organism 
studied by those in the field of microbiology and pathology 

May I add two specific recommendations, therefore, giving support to the 
program of the Microbiology Institute and to that of the general grants pro 
gram which includes noncategorical research identified in the appropriation 
under the inappropriate title ““NIH operating expenses’? The program of the 
Microbiology Institute contributes to our understanding of the mechanism of 
action of chemical compounds, the identification of the causation of infectious 
diseases still of tremendous importance in the causation of death and of serious 
illness, to the eradication and cure of diseases such as subacute bacterial en- 


docarditis in the field of heart disease, and to the study of filterable viruses 
in the field of cancer, both from the point of view of causation of cancer as well 
as treatment. 

Despite the tremendous advances in our control and treatment of infectious 
diseases, numerous problems of great seriousness still remain in this field, as 
well as important basic-research programs which if properly supported will add 
to our understanding of diseases not ordinarily identified as microbiological in 
origin, 

The general noneategorical grants research program (NIH operating expenses ) 
includes those basic research programs which can not be grouped conveniently 
in any one of the other categories such as cancer, or heart disease, or neurologica 
disease, and blindness, etc. The importance of basic research of such general 
nature cannot be overemphasized. Repeatedly in the history of medicine, pro- 
grams such as these have been responsible for the establishment of a direction 
of research which has led to progress of great importance to medicine as a 
whole. This program too has been splendidly administered for the good of 
medical research as a whole, 


CONCLUSION 


The NIH programs, as for example those supported by the appropriation of 
Federal funds in and through the National Cancer Institute, have been used 
wisely, effectively, and efficiently for the good of the country. The cooperation 
of these programs with those of private institutions, such as the American 
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Cancer Society, American Heart Association, United Cerebral Palsy Associa 
tion, and the numerous other private medical schools, hospitals, and research 
institutions in this country, has been an impressive chapter in the history of 
the health of our country. The Federal support of the past several years has 
been responsible for accelerating this great progress and for making possible 
work which without this aid could never have been accomplished. 

I am grateful for this opportunity to speak as a citizen with experience in 
the field of medical care, teaching and research in behalf of the continuation 
and expansion of the appropriation of Federal funds for use in and through 
the National Cancer Institute, as well as in and through the several institutes 
comprising the National Institutes of Health. 

Dr. Farser. I realize this committee does not require any further 
proof that research in the field of cancer has been worthwhile and 
these remarks may be taken as a report of present progress for your 
interest. 

I would like to speak first as a citizen particularly interested in 
medical care, education and research, in appreciation of the great 
conception and the truly magnificent execution of the plan for the 
National Institute of Health as a whole and particularly in apprecia- 
tion of the work which has been going on in the National Cancer 
Institute there and through that Institute throughout the country 
with the support of the funds we are discussing today. 

The program of the National Cancer Institute itself during the 
past 13 years has been basic in character. It has provided important 
fundamental information for all of us in the country concerning 
the biology of the cancer cell, the chemistry of the cancer cell, the 
biology of radiation. 

It has given us the pioneer program of chemotherapy of cancer 
under Dr. Murray Scheer and extended so splendidly by Dr. Rhoads, 
in industry, and in number of institutions. 

I am happy as a citizen interested in this field to note that the pro 
gram of the National Cancer Institute is going to be projected and 
extended into the clinical center in the near future so that clinical 
research as well as research in the basic fields will emanate from that 
institute here. 

In my opinion the clinical center as one of the branches of the 
National Institutes of Health should represent the finest expression 
of accomplishment in the field of medical research applied to the 
patient of which this country is capable and should continue its 
magnificent cooperation with research carried on by men such as 
Dr. Rhoads and myself and others. 

The external program includes a number of divisions which you 
have listed for you by Mr. Adams. 

The grants division is of particular interest to us today and what 
Dr. Rhoads illustrated and what I am going to illustrate comes from 
research which has been supported by the grants division of the 
National Cancer Institute. 


FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The Fellowship Division has been mentioned by Dr. Rhoads as 
essential for the training of men and without that it would be idle to 
speak of rapid progress in the increase of personnel. We do have at 
the present time in the country available to us for cancer research 
all of the needed people if such funds, sufficient funds were available 
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to put them to work and could keep them at work and on a sustained 
basis. 

Senator Ronertson. Are there any foundations that contribute? 

Dr. Farner. Many foundations contribute handsomely. This en- 
tire program of the National Cancer Institute throughout the country 
is paralleled by a splendid piece of teamwork carr ied on by the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society which has utilized its resources to go along with 
those resources supplied through the National Cancer Institute in a 
manner described before and which I should like to describe in terms 
of very real appreciation for its effectiveness. 


FORD FOUNDATION CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Roserrson. One of the largest of the new foundations is 
the Ford Foundation ? 

Dr. Farser. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. They have income I believe between $25 and $30 
million a year. I wondered if this is within the scope of the operations 
of that. 

Dr. Farner. No; they are not giving money directly for medical 
research. 

Senator Rorertrson. Could they? 

Dr. Farner. The decision is theirs. 

Senator Ropertson. I mean, could they under their charter if they 
wanted to promote better work by helping cancer and heart research 
could they appropriate some of that money in that direction? Could 
they do it? 

Dr. Farner. I do not know, Senator. I do not know that, but I do 
know that the men who are administering that program have chosen 
to work in fields other than direct medical research. 

Senator Ronerrson. Is there any large foundation that is giving 
away any of its revenue to medical research ? 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION CONTRIBUTIONS 


Dr. Farner. The Rockefeller Foundation has been doing for years 
and a great many others are giving large sums of money for medical 
research. 

Senator Rorerrson. What are the States doing? You are dealing 
with the Federal Government that to all intents and purposes is broke. 
This is very vital work. Who is helping in a major way besides the 
Federal Government to carry on necessary research to save millions of 
lives? 

Dr. Riuoaps. Can I get in this fight, too? 


STONE-KETTERING INSTITUTE CONTRIBUTIONS 


In our own institution, the Stone-Kettering Institute, only 16 per- 
cent of the money is Federal money. For every Federal dollar there 
are 6 others. 

The Stone Foundation puts in $400,000 a year. Kettering Founda- 
tion puts into affiliated units another $100,000 a year. So every dollar 
of Federal funds drags in another 5 to 6 dollars of private funds. 

Senator Tuyr. Some of the research is conducted in universities 
supported by State funds. 
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Senator Roperrson. ; 
fully informed on this subject as I am and it would be helpful for them 
to know that the American Cancer Institute and others interested i: 
research are not relying on the Federal Government alone, but that 
a relatively minor part of the total funds being used for this purpos: 

Dr. Ruoaps. It runs about 15 percent throughout the country. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Dr. Farber. 

Dr. Farser. May I return to a field in which I am somewhat mor 
competent ¢ 

Senator Tryr. You are at liberty to do as you please, sir. 

Dr. Farner. There are many leads in the field of cancer researc! 
today, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen. Dr. Rhoads touched on som 
of these which represent progress in the last several years. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOUNDS 


One of these which he mentioned had to do with the use of chemica 
compounds given by mouth or injected into the body for the relief and, 
ve hope, eventually, the cure of cancer which we cannot cure by th 
methods of proved value today—surgical removal or the use of irradia 
tion under certain conditions for a limited number of tumors. 

When the tumor has spread beyond the reach of surgery or irradi: 
tion, in the past we have had no cure, no means of treatment. 

There are certain forms of transfer which had spread from the very 
beginning, such as leukemia or Hodgkin’s disease. For these, newer 
forms of therapy had to be developed. 

Dr. Rhoads has mentioned that nitrogen mustard gas is one of the 
chemicals which developed within the last several years and that 
nitrogen mustard came from war research, actual observations during 
the war on military personnel, and that observation came—that com 
pound came also from observation in a number of medical schools and 
laboratories where programs of research were carried out to see if 
compound could be developed which might affect cancer in man. 

There have been a number of other compounds which have beer 
studied and which are now being used on patients throughout the en 
tire country and in many parts of the world. 

May I show you with the aid of lantern slides a few illustrations to 
show the kind of progress which has been made in the last few years 
and in some instances the progress which represents research which 
has been applied to patients only in the last few months. 


BLACK CANCER 


T have selected four kinds of cancer to illustrate some of the points 
I would like to make. The first is a kind of cancer which is known as 
the malignant melanoma or the black cancer. This may be cured suc 
cessfully by surgical removal if diagnosis is made when the tumor is 
local, it is small, and its removal is complete. 

Senator Tarr. How long would it take for a tumor to develop to 
the size of that one as shown in that slide? 

Dr. Farner. That is a small one, small as a pinhead or several pin- 
heads for a number of years and then it began to grow rapidly to 
its present size in a matter of several weeks. When we first saw 
this man in early November 1951 he had this tumor on his lip which 
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you see, which had been growing very rapidly. There was another 
in another part of his lip and one on his forehead, one within his 
nose, and a very large one on his forehead. 

These were growing with extreme rapidity. The likelihood was 
great it would spread elsewhere, and at this time we had no form 
of therapy of proved value. So we employed a chemical compound 
which had been synthesized by chemists of the Caleo Chemical Group 
of the American C yanamid Co, and which had been studied biologically 
and on patients by Dr. Rhoads’ group and our group. 

This compound is known as TEPA. The next slide—— 

Senator Roserrson. Before you leave this one, is it true there is 
a type of black lobe which is cancerous lobe and if removed causes 
the cancer germs to spread over the body 

Dr. Farner. No. If it is removed early a complete cure may be 
obtained, and many, many patients have been cured by surgery alone. 
Once the tumor has begun to spread to many parts of the body we 
have had no effective means of treatment, and there is still no cure 
for this kind of tumor. 

Senator Ronrertson. No cure at any stage or no cure after-—— 

Dr. Farner. After there has been widespread 

Senator Ronerrson. After the tumor has been spread throughout 
the blood ? 

Dr. FARBER. Yes. The whole purpose of the use of chemicals is to 
distribute a cancer-killing agent by means of the bloodstream to the 
entire body so that wherever a cancer cell may be found the chemical 
may have a chance to kill it. 

That was the beginning of November when ther: apy treatment 
was started, and you see in these two slides how quickly there was 
an effect observed on the tumor and perhaps an effect produced by 
the use of the chemical. 

One has to be extremely cautious when one sees one example of this 
kind of change, but you can see that within a few weeks there is 
regression or reduction in size, and by the time a little more than 
2 months had gone by there was no evidence of the tumor on the lip. 


SCALP TUMOR 


The next slide shows the mass on the scalp. The big one on the 
left is the original tumor, and vou see that little one about 3 weeks 
after the onset of treatment and again within 6 weeks or so. There 
is # verv marked change, and in a little over 2 months there is dis- 
appearance of the tumor taionindll: The end of that story is that for 
1 year this man remained completely free from any evidence of this 
cancer in the locations where we had origin: ally observed it, and then 
came the same kind of difficulty that we are now attempting to over- 
come in many laboratories of the country, and that is the resistance 
of the cancer cell which must have been lying dormant somewhere in 
other parts of the body to the chemical which was effective or iginally. 
The mass began to grow again after a year. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean in the same location ? 

Dr. Farser. No: in different locations. During this year this man 
enjoyed excellent health, he was free from pain, he went back to work, 
and he was a productive individual working as a master machinist 
during that time. After a year of this very happy restoration to nor- 
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may health the tumor began to come back and from that time on could 
not be thwarted by the same chemical to which it had once been so 
sensitive. 

If we take this kind of observation and go back to the mouse or if 
we begin with the mouse and go to man, we may see a picture of thi 
kind. On the left you see a ‘large dark tumor here which was im- 
planted into the mouse 32 days before the onset of treatment. On th 
left we gave no treatment. On the right we gave that mouse which 
should have had a tumor of the same size the kind of treatment similar 
to that received by the patient. You notice that there is a very marke: 
effect upon the tumor in the mouse on the right. There is a tumo. 
originating in the mouse. It is not a human cancer, but it is very 
similar in many, many ways to the tumor which we find in man. 

The next slide shows the kind of work which we do once we find 
chemical compound which has an effect upon a tumor in man. We 
then with the aid of the organic chemist find a whole series of first, 
second, and third cousins of the chemical compounds, and vou see at 
the top the controlled tumors or the untreated ones and the very 
marked reduction in size when two other similar compounds to the 
TEPA I mentioned before were employed in the treatment of thes 
mice after the tumor had once grown. It is this kind of work whic! 
is being done in a number of laboratories in the country where leads 
are being obtained which eventually can be carried back to man. 


USE OF POUCH OF HAMSTER 


Dr. Rhodes mentioned that the cheek pouch of the hamster is em 
ployed for the growth of tumors removed from man, and that work, 
which incidentally originated not in a medical school, but in a depart- 
ment of biology of a college, Boston University, in the hands of Profes- 
sor Lutes, has been extended to a number of laboratories in the country 
and is proving exceedingly useful. We do not know how far that 
usefulness will extend or whether it will be of any assistance at all in 
determining the value of a chemical compound in the treatment of 
cancer in man. A good deal of research will be needed before that 
can be answered. 


NEUROBLASTOMA 


The next slide shows a totally different kind of cancer. Cancer, 
as you know, is not one disease. It is many, many diseases, and we 
may find we will have to have many different kinds of treatment if we 
are to solve all the problems of cancer. This is one which is called 
neuroblastoma, a tumor predominantly in children. This tumor 
arises in many parts of the body, but mostly around the adrenal gland 
just above kidney. Cures may be obtained if the surgeon operates 
early enough provided he is able to make the diagnosis, but until just 
a few years ago, once the tumor spread to the liver or to the bones we 
had no means of treatment. This child some 5 months before did 
have widespread involvement of the liver and the skeleton, and at that 
time, in August of 1949, his outlook on the basis of all past experience 
was a matter of 6 to 10 weeks before certain death. There had never 
been a cure to our knowledge when such involvement had taken place. 
He was treated with one of the new chemical compounds which had 
been developed for the treatment of acute leukemia. 
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Senator Tre. Did this first child that was shown on the slide 
recover ¢ 

Dr. Farser. Mr. Chairman, this is the photograph of that same 
child in March of this year, and I am happy to tell you that it is now 
more than 4 years since the onset of his difficulty. 

Senator Rosryson. It looks like he is feeling better. 

Dr. Farser. This boy’s condition is indistinguishable from normal 
at the present time and the time may come when we will be willing to 
take away the label of temporary improvement and speak of an actual 
cure. We can find no evidence of cancer now. We can only wish that 
we could duplicate the set of circumstances in the treatment routinely 
in every instance and obtain results of this kind. This is a goal toward 
which we are going to work. This is not what we have achieved 
routinely in every case. 

The next slide shows the gentleman we have talked about before 
1 year after the beginning of treatment, and he had had one wonder- 
ful year which his family look back wpon and which all of us are 
grateful for. 

Senator Tryr. Doctor, with respect to the man that had this can- 
cerous growth on his lip, you say that he enjoyed 1 year? 

Dr. Farner. Yes. 

Senator Tryr. What happened after that 1 year? 

Dr. Farser. The tumor recurred, appeared in his bones, then in 
his viscera and in his liver and other organs of his body. Then after 
having failed to respond to this form of therapy again he died just 1 
week ago, after having made this magnificent beginning. 

The word “temporary” must be applied to all of the work of chemo- 
therapy. What we are describing now represents the first break- 
through in a field which scientists of many different kinds had striven 
to accomplish for many, many years. What I am describing is the 
result of research from many different laboratories and many different 
disciplines. People in the fields of nutrition, of chemistry, of biology, 
of all other fields of basic science and many fields of medicine, have 
contributed to make this kind of application to the patient possible. 





KIDNEY 





CANCER OF THE 
This slide shows a form of cancer of the kidney in children which, 
if found early, may be cured by surgical means alone in between 45 to 
50 percent of the patients of all ages. Unfortunately the tumor has 
spread frequently to the lungs and from the lungs to the brain before 
the diagnosis can be made and when that has happened we have had 
no success in the past. Here is an example of a spread to the lungs 
from a tumor of the kidney in January of 1951. The tumor had been 
removed almost 2 years before this spread was found in the lungs, a 
great big golf-ball-like mass there. That is the spread of the tumor. 
A combination of treatment involving irradiation, chemotherapy, tho 
chemicals which we employed against leukemi: a, and fins lly surgical 
treatment were brought to bear upon this child’s problem. This was 
in January of 1951. 
The next slide is a little more than 14 months later after surgical 
cure of that local area by removing that tumor mass and by use of 
irradiation and chemotherapy and one more surgical procedure. 
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The next is several years after his tumor was discovered and more 
than 2 years after he had been in a hopeless situation, which shows a 
boy who is not only alive but who is vigorous and well, going to schoo! 
and behaving quite in a normal manner. We do not know his future, 
but we know this kind of picture could not have been shown to you 
just a few years ago without the research of the many different places 
that I have talked about. 


ACUTE 





LEUKEMIA 


The last problem that I would like to talk about is acute leukemia, 
which is a cancer of the white blood cells. It involves all of the organ 
of the body and all of the bones. It is a form of cancer which wa 
responsible for death in every instance, within a few weeks to a few 
months, rarely as long as a year, just a few years ago. One of the 
first tumors to respond to the new chemicals which have come to us in 
this era of chemotherapy was acute leukemia. ‘The first response was 
in March, 1947, as recent as that. This is a photograph of one of 1 
first patients who responded beautifully to the use of eae 
and you see where a child quite ill with an enlargement of the liver 
and spleen marked on the slide 
involvement of the skeleton. 
The next slide shows the child 6 weeks later with the first really 
impressive response caused by the injection into this child of the 
chemical compound at that time with no other treatment employed. 
This temporary improvement was of great encouragement to a of 
us in the field of cancer research, and research was intensified for 
chemicals which might be more effective, more lasting, and which 
would convert this temporary effect into a much more lasting one. 
The next slide shows the kind of change that may take place in the 
child. The one on the left, the little girl, has acute leukemia. She 
looks well and at the time this photograph was taken she was in com 
plete remission and she was just as well as her little brother who is 
beside her. It is this kind of conversion of a hopeless picture, char- 
acterized in many instanees by massive bleeding from the 
in the gastrointestinal track, or marked infection, severe illness and 
pain, conversion to a picture like that, that we have been able to 


, a child in pain because of the great 


ew 


nose or 


achieve in recent years. The temporary nature of this change makes 
all the more impressive the need for con rag research and for fol- 
lowing out the Sadia which are here. While I show you something 


as lovely as this now, I think it is important ts impress upon all of 
us, including those of us who are working in the field, that we have to 
keep working if we are to convert this temporary change to a per- 
manent one. 

The next slide is a photograph of a little girl who was our pilot in 
leading the way for a long time. Instead of living a few weeks to a 
few months, she lived for 44 months and died last December from 
severe infection which her leukemic stage could not cope with. 

The last two slides show here where we stand now as far as the 
best results that we have obtained from this kind of work is con- 
cerned. I show you a chart of a child who has acute leukemia with 
the words “September 1949” at the beginning of the chart and with the 
bone marrow completely replaced almost by these leukemic cells. 
There was a severe effect upon many organs of the body and an en- 
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largement of the spleen, as you can see there at the top, and he was 
treated with one of these new chemical compounds and we see here 
that he has gone along through the rest of 1949, through 1950, through 
1951, and 1952 in complete remission and in a state indistinguishabl 
irom normal. 

The next slide shows this little fellow who has been on borrowed 
time now for 45 months, since the onset of treatment, and he is still 
excellent condition. He is leading the way, and those who are work 
ing in this field believe that if it can be achieved in one it must be 
achieved in others and this is what we are striving for at the present 
time. 


— 


CORTISONE 

Senator Roperrson. Doctors ave getting a little leery of cortisone, 
are they not? 

Dr. Farner. Cortisone, insulin, aspirin, and anything else that we 
use must be used with intelligence and with great care. It cannot be 
used as self-medication. There is no danger to the patient from corti- 
sone or ACTH if they are used properly under proper conditions by 
qualified people who know when to use them, how much to give, and 
how long to keep it up. You are right that it can be quite dangerous 
if not employed correctly. 

In addition to these hormones which may cause temporary changes, 
we have this new compound which may be the beginning of a new 
series, which is coming from the research of the Burroughs-Welcome 
group and the Sloan-Kettering group. What its real value will be we 
are going to find out in the next year or two of intensive application 
in many places in the country. 

We now have available in the experimental program a new and 
unrelated series of chemical compounds which are effective against 
leukemia in the mouse and which are beginning to be effective against 
leukemia in children. 

May I say in closing, Mr. Chairman, these are illustrations which I 
have chosen from any one of a number of series I might have selected. 
The research which made this kind of work possible, as I said, came to 
us from many different disciplines and many kinds of research. 
When we speak of cancer, we are including research which may be car 
ried out in colleges, in industry, and may be carried out in medical 
schools or hospitals. 

We speak of research which may come to us from programs sup 
ported by the National Microbiological Institute, for example, which 
we are not discussing today, but some of the forms of treatment of 
cancer today are coming to us from the field of microbiology. The use 
of virus, for example, and the use of bacterial products come to us 
from that field. 

May I say in conclusion that I ask for support also of the kind of 
research which is not specifically labeled under cancer, or heart dis- 
ease, or arthritis, or nervous and mental diseases, and so on, but re- 
search which is so basic that it may provide the leads which will lead 
to the solution of problems in any one of them. 

This is identified in the program as the NIH operating expenses and 
I refer specifically to the noncategorical grant programs, 1. e., research 
grants general. These which are of very little interest to the public 
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because they are not specified, I repeat, may be the most important 
of all of the basic programs which lead to success for research in 
cancer, heart disease, or nervous and mental disease. 
Senator Ture. Dr. Farber, I thank you for your very excellent 
pennentesion and statement. My only regret is that all of the Mem- 
ers of Congress could not have seen the slides that were shown to us 
here this morning. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES S. CAMERON, OF NEW YORK 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. The next person is Dr. Cameron, of New York. 

Dr. Cameron. Senator, I am Dr. Charles Cameron. I am the medi- 
cal and scientific director of the American Cancer Society. I have a 
statement here which I will not read, but with your permission, will 
just have inserted in the record. 

Senator Tuyr. The statement may be inserted in the record at this 
time. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF CHARLES S. CAMERON, M. D. 


As a result of the many advances made by the medical sciences during the past 
30 years, advances which have brought increasing measures of control over many 
diseases which were formerly leading causes of death, the longevity of citizens 
of the United States has been significantly extended. Life expectancy for United 
States males today is 67 years and women have already passed the scriptural 
threescore and 10 with their present average life of 71 years. This unprecedented 
and, in some respects, unanticipated lengthening of life has changed strikingly 
the pattern of illness and causes of death among our people, creating new prob- 
lems which, while still essentially medical in nature, have important social and 
economic elements. These problems are still largely unmet. Indeed, effective 
approaches to them have only recently been defined, and that they have been 
defined is due to thé substantial resources provided by the agencies of the 
Government through its previous appropriations for the National Cancer Insti- 
tute and by the liberal contributions of the public to the voluntary enterprise 
known as the American Cancer Society. 

In broad terms, it may be said (1) that under reasonably good auspices about 
one quarter of cancer patients in the United States are being cured; (2) that 
under the best possible conditions which it is now possible to provide, twice that 
number could be cured—or, an additional saving of 70,000 lives each year; (3) 
that as of now, the remaining half of those who develop cancer are doomed, pend- 
ing new research developments. 

In a Nation which leads the world in scientific and technologic achievements, 
it is natural that attitudes toward the research aspect of cancer should be of 
two kinds. The first is one of impatience—‘Why can’t these medical scientists 
find the cause and find the cure, as they have been able to do for so many other 
diseases which were once major health deficits?’ The answer to this question 
is that science has set its hand to no task of greater complexity than solving 
the riddle of cancer, for here we are dealing not with one disease but with a 
great bewildering variety of diseases having different forms, different courses, 
and apparently different causes. Further, we are only now coming into posses- 
sion of the tools which permit the penetrating investigations of the fine details 
of cell chemistry necessary for understanding how cancer differs from normal 
cellular life and behavior. The other attitude is one of complacency, bred of 
faith in what science can do, and which finds comfort in the expectation that 
science will sooner or later conquer cancer. This is no longer an unreasonable 
point of view, but it really resolves into a question about which few of us can 
be complacent, namely-—“Will it be sooner or later?’ As I see it, that is the 
question which underlies your consideration of the research items in the 1954 
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budget for the National Cancer Institute. The resources made available for 
future cancer research will largely determine the answer. 

Never before could any appropriation for cancer research be urged with 
greater confidence than we have today. That confidence has stemmed from the 
achievements of many hundreds of scientists with the help of thousands of 
technical assistants. The end point of those achievements is, of course, the treat- 
ment of cancer of human beings. Yet it must be remembered that, at this 
state of our understanding of the process of abnormal growth, this end point 
is but a part of the larger spectrum of research—for the most part fundamental 
research, with the how and why of every phase of the life and behavior of the 
individual cell. Until a few years ago this end-point kind of research was not a 
fruitful enterprise. Today it is—eminently—and the scientists who preceded 
me in this Chair offered the evidence for this statement and—by the same 
token—they demonstrated the kind of progress which has been made possible 
by previous recommendations of this committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF NEW TREATMENTS AND TESTS 


Before turning to the subject of cancer control, I desire to call the committee's 
attention to the inclusion, in the research grant-in-aid total of $7,100,000, of the 
sum of $200,000 specifically earmarked for investigating questionable, unorthodox 
or controversial treatments for cancer. This is an increasing problem—as the 
committee must be aware—for within the last 2 years the Congress itself has 
listened to claims of the alleged effectiveness of a number of cancer treatmerts 
and to the inevitable charges of apathy, intolerance, and collusive obstruction 
on the part of organized medicine 

Two years ago, certain interested agencies, such as the National Cancer Insti- 
tute, the American Cancer Society, the American Medical Association, and the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration sponsored the formation, within the Na- 
tional Research Council, of the Committee on Cancer Diagnosis and Therapy, 
the purpose of which is (1) to test or arrange for the proper testing of any new, 
unproved, and unaccepted method of diagnosing or treating cancer, and (2) to 
analyze the results of such tests so as to reach a’ sound, dependable conclusion 
as to the value of any given treatment and its place in medical practice. Given 
an adequate staff and the necessary resources, this committee is now prepared 
to fulfill its function—and, in doing so, to render important, indeed lifesaving, 
service to the people of this country, by demonstrating the worthlessness of treat- 
ments which are of no value, and, on the other hand, by establishing the merits 
of such new treatment methods as are effective. 

Today our people have easy access to treatments for cancer which are of no 
value, or the value of which is a matter of dispute. They are entitled to know 
the facts, and getting these facts is the job of the Committee on Cancer Diagnosis 
and Treatment, for which the earmarked appropriation of $200,000 is requested. 
The effectiveness of the work of the committee will be determined by its resources. 


CANCER CONTROL 


There is no disease of comparable magnitude in terms of mortality, long-term 
invalidism, economic loss, and social burden so susceptible of immediate and 
substantial relief as cancer is. The purpose of the program of cancer control 
as conducted by governmental and voluntary agencies is to achieve this potential 
of relief through (1) universal application of the methods of education, lay and 
professional, whereby early diagnosis will become the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, and (2) improvement of professional services to cancer patients whereby 
adequate treatment will be made readily available to all. 

Consider these arresting facts: Cancer of the breast is cured 8 times out of 10 
when it is treated while the disease is confined to the breast; yet not more than 
4 out of every 10 women with breast cancer, the country over, are being cured. 
The leading cause of death from cancer among women is cancer of the uterus, 
and, based on all women who develop it, probably not more than a quarter are 
being cured. And yet, when cancer of the cervix, or neck of the uterus, is treated 
while the disease is still limited to the cervix, three-fourths can expect to be 
eured, Cancer of the larynx, treated while the growth is confined to one vocal 
cord, has a cure rate of 80 percent—vet of all the victims of laryngeal cancer— 
only a pitiful 15 percent are actually being saved. This amazing disparity 
between cures possible under optimal conditions of early diagnosis, localized 
disease, and expert treatment, and the cures being achieved, exists for no other 
important disease—and it is the basis of the program of cancer control. 
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TRAINEESHIPS 


The modern methods of treating cancer successfuliy require high orders of 
knowledge, experience, and enterprise. You have today heard reference to th: 
heroic proportions of present-day surgery. The ability te perform surgery of 
the magnitude necessary tot extirpate many cancers is not acquired in a year or 
two, but only after rigorous training of 4 and 5 years. The technique of treating 
cancer radiologically cannot be learned in 2 years as the limited modalities of 10 
years ago were: the safe use of X-rays generated at 1 and 2 million yolts, the 
proper control of high-energy beams of the betatron and the cyclosynchrotron, th« 
effective employment of a variety of radioactive isotopes—all these must now be 
embraced in the training of young radiologists who are to treat cancer—and that 
training, again, is long and exacting. The shortage of patholigists in our country 
is acute—there are fewer than 2,000 certified by the American Board of Patho! 
ogy—yet precise microscopic diagnosis of cancer is the keystone of everything 
we do about it. 

The objective of the program of clinical traineeships offered by the Nationa 
Cancer Institute is to increase the number of physicians qualified to suspect, 
diagnose, and treat cancer. The program has been in operation since 1938, and 
during these 14 years, nearly 400 young men and women have had the advan 
tages of study, observation, and clinical experience related to cancer and the 
allied diseases, which they would not otherwise have had. Last year the number 
of applicants exceeded by far the 105 traineeships available. With the crowing 
recognition of cancer’s increasing importance as a medical problem, anu recalling 
that if present rates of increase continue we shall be faced 50 years hence with 
nearly twice as many cancer patients as we have today, foresight commends 
reasonable expansion of the present training program. 





GRANTS TO STATES FOR CANCER CONTROL 


The many phases of the nationwide effort to control cancer may be grouped 
in three major categories, namely, education (of both laymen and professionals), 
improvement of services to patients, and epidemiologie and statistical studies 
of cancer’s frequency, distribution, and mortality. The elements of the program 
within these three categories appear as appendix A. Such programs of cancer 
control are carried out by or with the assistance of the State health depart 
ments, employing funds provided by the National Cancer Institute, which are aug 
mented by State appropriations. 

Seven years ago, at the inception of the National Cancer Institute’s program 
of grants-in-aid to States, there were but six State health departments engaged 
in major cancer-conrol activities; elsewhere the voluntary agency (the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society) was bearing the burden virtually alone. The State grant- 
in-aid program has, during these 7 years, succeeded in bringing one State health 
department after another into the vanguard of cancer control, so that today 
some kind of effort is being made by all of them, and in most of them the effort 
is comprehensive, Another way of viewing the accomplishment of this program 
is to point out that, on the basis of the matching formula, whereby each Federa! 
dollar is joined by more than $3 of the State, the National Cancer Institute's 
$3,050,000 has actually purchased over $9,300,000 worth of cancer control. 


GRANTS FOR SPECIAL CONTROL PROJECTS 


The part of the National Cancer Institute’s activity designated as grants for 
special control projects is a program of grants-in-aid which makes possible a 
large variety of endeavors which may best be described as developmental. The 
special control grants support direct efforts to establish new methods of con- 
trolling cancer and of improving, refining, and rendering more effective the 
already established methods of control. They cover the fields of public eduea- 
tion, professional education, diagnosis, treatment, statistical studies, and environ- 
mental cancer research. 

The 80 projects which were undertaken during the fiscal year 1952 with the 
assistance of National Cancer Institute grants included the operation of train- 
ing centers for cytology technicians and pathologists; cosponsorship of the 
Second National Cancer Conference attended by 1,200 of the Nation’s leaders 
in cancer research and in clinical management; investigation of possible rela- 
tionships between certain occupations and the development of cancer; produc- 
tion, in cooperation with the American Cancer Society, of motion-picture films, 
in color and with sound, illustrating proper office technique for diagnosing early 
cancer, as part of the series entitled “Cancer: The Problem of Early Diagnosis.” 
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As previously noted, the work carried on in this area is developmental in 
nature, with high promise of fruitful, utile results. In consideration (1) of the 
immediate and practical dividends likely to be derived from projects of this 
kind, and (2) of the excellence of requests for support which it has been neces- 
sary decline because of insufficient funds, the American Cancer Society recom 
mends the appropriation of $1,100,000 for this purpose in the Institute’s 1954 
budget. 

The task of persuading a hundred million people to give attention to a subject 
which is fundamentally unpleasant is not an easy one, and there is little 
reason to be complacement about nor proud of the progress which has been made 
in cancer control as the result of the 40-year effort of the voluntary agency 
now known as the American Cancer Society. In fact, the job is barely begun 
And yet there are, here and there, early returns which suggest that the cancer 
control enterprise is not a gleam in a health educator’s eye but is a valid 
and reasonable objective, one which needs to be vastly intensified if the goal 
is to be achieved. That it can be achieved is indicated by such data as these 
(1) The period of delay on the part of patients between the onset of symptoms 
and the first consultation with the dector is being reduced according to in 
vestigations of this factor. (2) This reduction in the interval of delay before 
treatment is reflected in the experience of the Mayo Clinic, where, of all 
patients with cancer of the breast seen in the clinic between 1910 and 1919, 
33 percent had already evidences of extension of disease into the lymph glands 
beneath the arm. However, of the patients seen in the clinic in the year 1943, 
the number in this unfavorable setting had dropped to 47 percent. (3) The 
earlier stage in which patients are seen with cancer would be expected to 
increase the rates of cure, and this is reflected in the experience in the Me- 
morial Hospital in New York, where, of the patients seen in 1986, 4744 percent 
were living 5 years later, whereas, of the patients seen in 1942 60 percent were 
living 5 years later. The study of the American Cancer Society in the State of 
Vermont disclosed that, of all patients with cancer admitted to Vermont hos 
pitals in the year 1937, only 20 percent were considered to have localized disease, 
i. e., settings offering the prospect of curative treatment. Of the patients ad 
mitted to Vermont hospitals with cancer in 1947, 58 percent were considered 
to be candidates for curative treatment as the result of localization or limitation 
of the extent of disease. (5) Dublin’s analysis of the cancer mortality among 
female policyholders in the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. indicates that there 
has been an 11-percent decline in the cancer death rate among such women 
during the decade 1937 to 1947, and that the percentage decline in the age group 
55 to 64, when cancer is most frequent, amounted to 15.1 percent. (6) The Tumor 
Registry of the State of Connecticut is perhaps the most venerable and most 
comprehensive of the active registries. The figures there disclose that there 
has been a consistent rise in the survivorship of patients with cancer over 
the past 12 years. 

If these figures, and there are others which time will not permit presenting, 
are réliable straws in the wind, as I believe them to be, then we may conclude 
that the tide of cancer mortality may be at the turning point. If this is so, to 
reduce the resources which have done so much in the past to bring us to this 
point would be a flimsy kind of economy. If these data indicate, as I believe 
they do, that this program of cancer control being supported by Government and 
private funds can save lives, then, in the name of humanity, there can be no 
course other than one of full and vigorous endorsement and support of its 
expansion. 


APPENDIX A-—ELEMENTS OP CANCER CONTROT 


Reporting of morbidity Microscopie tissue examinations 
Reporting of mortality Cytologie test service 
Tumor registers Cancer detection 
Public education Cancer diagnostic clinics 
Professional education Cancer clinics 
Bedside care Cancer hospitals 
Follow-up activities Cancer diagnosis 
Medical consultation service Cancer treatment 
Cooperation with State or voluntary Palliative care 
agencies 
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DOLLARS 


Senator Tuyz. You may proceed with any remarks you care to 
make. 

Dr. Cameron. Looking at the slides that Dr. Farber has shown has 
been really a very moving experience for me, and I am sure that if 
Dr. Warren were present to see them he would say what he said when 
he saw ether demonstrated the first time: “Gentlemen, this is no 
humbug.” 
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DEATH RATE AMONG CHIDLREN 


1 would like you to think of what we would be faced with if a new 
kina-of disease were to appear in New York tonight and a week later 
were to show up among the residents of Califernia: That it would 
be shown in a short time to have stricken 1 in 5 Americans, and that 
3 out of every 4 so stricken would die from it; that it would be the 
leading cause of death among children between the ages of 5 and 14. 

This, you would agree, is an epidemic. It would be an epidemic 
such as we have never seen in this country. Indeed it would be a 
national calamity. Yet, that is just what the picture of cancer is 
presenting in this country today at a somewhat slower rate, and I 
cannot think of cancer and what we are faced with in two generations 
except in terms of a slow but accelerating epidemic. 

This testimony up to now has been most encouraging, but there is 
a stark side to it which I am going to refer to briefly. I think you are 
familiar with the figures. One in every seven deaths in this country 
now is due to cancer, and 22 million Americans who are now living, 
if the present rates of death continue, are doomed to die from this 
disease. 

That is what the Congress is being asked to face in considering this 
appropriation for the National Cancer Institute, and I submit to 
you that there is no medical problem facing us which is of greater 
weight. 

There is this serious thing about cancer. I think there is no medical 
problem facing us im which this dichotomy exists; what can be 
accomplished, as was mentioned earlier, under optimum conditions of 
localized disease, early diagnosis, and prompt and adequate treat- 
ment; and what we are actually accomplishing countrywide. 

Cancer of the neck of the womb can be cured 3 times out of 4 with 
present methods, perhaps 80 percent of the time, when it is treated 
while the disease is limited to the neck of the womb. Yet countrywide 
we are not curing more than 20 or 30 percent of these women. Cancer 
of the breast is curable 8 times out of 10. When the breast is removed 
the tumor is limited to the breast, and yet not more than 40 percent 
of all,women with breast cancer live for 5 years. 

Cancer of the larynx is curable 85 percent of the time when the 
(lisease is treated while limited to one voeal cord. Yet, not more than 
15 percent of these cases are being saved. Even cancer of the stomach, 
regarded, perhaps, with the greatest gloom of all, is curable in 55 
and 60 percent of the cases when the stomach is removed while the 
tumor is limited to the lining of the stomach, and yet not more than 
5 or 6 percent of all patients with cancer of the stomach are surviving 
for 5 years. 


TOTAL YEARLY DEATHS 


That is the record. It is a very unhappy one and it adds up to about 
215,000 deaths a year from cancer. The correction of this disparity 
between cures which are achievable today with what we know and 
what we can do, and cures which are actually being accomplished is 
the function of cancer control and in these closing remarks of this 
testimony I simply want to remind you of this: That while we look to 
the kind of research which has been presented here this morning for 
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the ultimate solution of this problem and while we are confident o1 
the basis of the evidence you have heard that it will come, the fact 
remains that we are faced with this needless loss of life this year, next 
year, and 10 years from now. 

That is the function of the program of cancer control, which is 
represented in this budget in 5 items, 4 of which I would like to 
speak to: 

In the teaching of medical subjects; in the training stipends to 
permit doctors to spend additional years of intensive training ii 
these fields so that they can achieve the extraordinary degrees ot 
experience and competence which this kind of treatment requires: 
grants to the States for the detection, diagnosis, and the development 
of other control services, because the correction of this disparity which 
I have laid before you is so predominantly a function of public edu- 
cation; and, finally, the grants for special control projects to permit 
the Cancer Institute to allocate funds to individuals and to institutions 
who desire to undertake exploratory enterprises into how the tech 
niques of diagnosis, treatment, and education may be improved and 
extended. 

CANCER OF THE LUNG 


An example of the starkness of this picture which faces us is sug 
gested to me by the remarks which were made in relation to a single 
form of cancer, cancer of the lung. Cancer of the lung among men 
is tripling every 12 years and among women is tripling every 20 years. 
Evidence came to my desk last week that suggests for the first. tims 
that cancer of the lung may now exceed tuberculosis as a cause of 
death in this country, tuberculosis which at the turn of the centur Vy was 
the leading cause of death and was called _ great. white plague 

At the present rate of increase, by the y r 1970, if we cannot de 
velop the means for controlling this icons by 1970, cancer of the 
lung will exceed as a cause of death all other forms of cancer. 

This is a national emergency that you are asked to abate through 
appropriations of this kind. 

Hearing bells and being reminded of the departed Senator’s com 
ments that you do not need to be sold on the value of this program, | 
sha!l subside. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Doctor. That was the second quorum 
call and we are going to have to answer that quorum call. 

Therefore, I am very happy that the morning schedule has come 
to its conclusion. We will reconvene at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p. m., same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Tyr. The committee will please come to order. 
The first witness will be Dr, Traeger. 
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NaTIONAL InstiruTe or NeureiocicaL Disrases aND BLINDNESS 


STATEMENT OF DR. CORNELIUS H. TRAEGER, NEW YORE, N. Y. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Trarcer. My name is Cornelius H. Traeger, doctor of medicine, 
consultant medical director of the National Multiple Sclerosis Soci 
ety, New York; consulting attending physician of the Roosevelt Hos- 
pital, N. Y.; attending physician, Hospital of Special Surgery, N. Y.; 
fellow of the New York Academy of Science; fellow of New York 
Academy of Medicine; fellow of American College of Physicians; 
fellow of American Academy of Neurology; fellow of American 
Association for the Advancement of Science: and a member of the 
Advisory Council of National Institute of Health for Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. 

Gentlemen, I am truly grateful for the privilege of appearing 
before you to present the case for the National Institute of Neuro 
logical Diseases and Blindness. I also come to you in behalf of the 
National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders, which I 
shall deseribe presently. 

I am, of course, well aware of the present state of world unrest which 
makes our enormous defense budget so vitally necessary. I am also 
aware of the great many demands made upon you for financial help 
from many sources. I am also sure we all are aware of the fact that 
life expectancy in the United States ranks the highest in the world 
today and that medical standards and techniques of research in this 


country are outstanding. 


DEATH RATE 


Why, then, am I here? I want to speak for the neurological and 
sensory diseases, the neglected and forgotten ills of mankind. Among 
the chronic and infectious diseases, the number of persons dying from 
neurological and sensory disorders is exceeded only by the number 
of persons dying from cancer and heart disease. The number of those 
presently affected by neurological and sensory disorders which are of 
grave or less serious importance may be estimated at about 20 million. 

When you listen to me today, gentlemen, I do not want you to listen 
to Dr. C. H. Traeger. I want ‘you to believe that you are listening to 
these 20 million voices talking to you as your fellow citizens. 

For most of these diseases the causes are unknown, and no specific 
treatment is available. ‘They affect chiefly children and adults in the 
very prime of life. 

The broad concept of neurological and sensory disorders constitut- 
ing a major health problem in the United States is unfamiliar to many. 
While most of us think of the various types of cancer as simply being 
cancer, and various types of heart disease as heart disease, the various 
types of neurological and sensory disorders—and when I speak of 
sensory disorders I mean the disorders of sight or hearing—whether 
poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, muscular 
dystrophy, and many disorders of the eye and ear—seem each to con- 
stitute a separate problem in themselves. In fact, this is not so; just 
as the problems of heart disease are linked to the entire circulatory 
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system so all diseases of the nervous system are referable to a single 
organ, the brain, and its important appendages: the spinal cord, the 
nerves, and the sensory organs which provide us with the power of 
sight and hearing. 

As a distinct group of disorders the neurological and sensory dis 
eases do create a dreadfully serious public health problem. As T said 
before, they affect approximately 20 million persons in the United 
States alone, of whom at least half endure gravely disabling conditions 


MAJOR DISEASES 


Among the major crippling chronic neurological and sensory dis 
orders are: epilepsy, cerebral palsy, hemiplegia, Parkinson’s disease, 
that shaking palsy, aphasia, multiple sclerosis, muscular dystrophy, 
total or partial blindness, deafness, chronic meningitis, chronic e1 
cephalitis, known as brain fever, which we think of as brain fever. 
poliomyelitis, neurosyphilis, brain, spinal and peripheral nerve tumors 
and myasthenia gravis. The list also includes that vast number of 
handicapped children now occupying State institutions due to brain 
injury or disease. 

Those are the important ones. Then there are the minor ones, 
which are jus st as disabling, such as neuralgia, neuritis, Bell’s pals sy. 
shingles, migraine, and chronic headaches. All of these are serious 
to the pe ople who have them, but we classify them as minor disorder 
of the neurological system. 

No other group of disorders causes such permanent crippling, and 
this crippling is usually so severe as te cause profound psychological, 
and social and economic dislocation for the sufferer. No other group 
receives so little medical and research attention, yet no other major 
group of disorders represents such an economic loss to the Nation 

The needs are great, as I shall try to explain, and the work to be 
done is urgently important. It has been said before that it would be 
possible for a surgeon to start cutting through a human body, begin 
ning at the feet, and that such amputation could be extended for 
quite a way, 2 or 3 feet, and that at the end there would still be left 
at least a parti: ally enofal human being. But, if such a surgeon started 
cutting from the head down, there would be no human being left 
at about the end of 2 inches. Such is the importance of the brain 
to the health and life of man. 


ANALYSIS OF RESEARCH SUPPORT 


| know that statistics are boring but sometimes they are revealing. 
An analysis of the amount of support appropriated from both the 
Federal Government and the public for research in no od reveals 
some significant figures: $148 for each victim of cancer, $5 for each 
victim of heart disease, and 45 cents for each person a. from 
neurological or sensory disorders. 

What is responsible for the neglect of these neurological and sens 
ory disorders? There are many reasons. 

(1) They do not inspire the immediate fear of death, as does can- 
cer, although strokes are the No. 3 killer, and brain tumors or brain 
injuries are also a frequent cause of death. Brain tumor is a cancer. 
Many of ase are diseases that kill them just as dead as do other 
diseases. 
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Zz) The vast majority of these diseases are not considered con 
tagious or infectious, like tuberculosis, venereal disease, influenza, 
etc., yet some of the serious ones are; such as meningitis, encephalitis, 
or pohomyelitis. 

(3) The contributing public is not as aware of the drama of neu 
rological and sensory diseases as they are of cancer, heart disease, 
tuberculosis, or arthritis, although much tragic drama is common 
place in such diseases as cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, Parkinson’s 
disease, muscular dystrophy, myasthenia gravis, and so forth. 

(4) There has always been a curious curtain of mystery about t 
brain and spinal cord and its diseases, which has dimuini shed research 
effort into these disorders. 

For example, when I was a student, and for many years afterward, 
neurology was described as a science which diagnosed diseases fon 
which nothing could be done. That is changed now. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, how much progress have vou made in that 
field ? 


1 
ne 


DIAGNOSTIC INSTRUMENT DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. "TRAEGER. The progress has bee n made in many dire tLIons: first. 
the precision diagnostic inst ruments. Ion example, in heart disease 
we have had the electroc ardiogrT: iph for many years. Now we have 
precision instruments like the electroen ‘ephalograph and elect romyo 
graph. 

Senator Tuye. That is on the brain? 

Dr. TRARGER. Exactly. We can get tracings from the brain with 
the electroencephalograph machine which are comparable diagnos 
tically to the tracing you get from the electrocardiograph. 

Senator Tuyr. Has any of that been accomplished with the Fed 
eral funds, or have you advanced further because of Federal funds? 

Dr. Trarcer. We have advanced further because of Federal funds 
for the reason that there are more men interested in diagnosis and i 
treatment than there were before. But the most important advance, 
Senator Thye, is in the awareness of neurologists to the problem 
which hitherto had been classified as hopeless. A patient came to a 
doctor and he said, “You have cerebral palsy,” or “You have epilepsy 
or Parkinson’s disease.” “It is just too bad. Go home and sweat it 
out.” Now we are trying to find out why a man has cerebral palsy, 
why a man gets P arkinson’s disease, and things are being done. 

Senator Ture. And you have actually uncovered some of the rea- 
sons why they had these diseases ? 

Dr. Trancer. No, we have not uncovered the reasons any more 
than we have uncovered the reason for cancer, but we are able to do 
more for these people than ever before. 

Senator Tiryr. Do you have any promising leads that might bring 
you to the answer as to why they have these diseases ? 

Dr. 'Trarcer. Yes, indeed, and these leads are coming because 
younger men who are being brought up in the program have en- 
thusiasm and imagination. They are not belabored by the tradi- 
tional hope sJessness of these diseases which have been a tradition for 
a hundred years 

May I go on, sir? 

Senator Ture. Indeed, sir, and I am sorry for the interruption. 
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Dr. Trarcer. I am glad that you interrupted; please do at any time. 
(5) The nervous system, the brain and ssinal cord, are enveloped 
within the rigid bony enclosures of the skull and spinal vertebral 
bones which make their exposure difficult and often hazardous for 
investigation. 
NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


Lastly, and I think very important, many neurological disorders 
have been surrounded by an aura of shame, guilt, or social embarrass- 
ment. The patient with epilepsy, cerebral palsy, or multiple sclerosis 
often tries to conceal or to minimize the external manifestations of his 
ilIness. The relatives of such patients are too often silent about their 
affiicted ones. They are ashamed. The patients and their families 
are loath to plead their own cause, and are reluctant to seek others 
to speak for them. 

It is for these reasons, and others, that only a small portion of the 
funds appropriated for scientific research have been available for the 
investigation of the neurological and sensory disorders. Our fellow 
citizens have, however, in recent years, demonstrated their awareness 
of the seriousness of these problems by the creation of increasingly 
effective voluntary health agencies, dedicated to the solution of these 

various neurological mysteries, such agencies as the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, the United Cerebral Palsy Association, Inc., the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association of America, Inc., the National So- 
ciety for ¢ eee hildren and Adults, the National Epilepsy League, 
Inc., the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., the 
Ameri ican Foundation for the Blind, and many others. This year 
these voluntary agencies have founded a National Committee for Re- 
search in Neurological Disorders with a medical scientist as chairman. 

Much is known about these diseases. A very large book could be 
written, containing the presently available knowledge, but a very 
much greater book would have to be written to contain that which is 
yet to be learned. 


SCIENTIFIC ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Science has begun to develop new lines of investigation and new 
precision tools which promise major advances in the development 
of new effective treatments in the neurological and sensory diseases 
within the very near future. As a result ‘of work done in the past 
10 years, such disorders as Parkinson’s disease, myasthenia gravis, 
and especially epilepsy can be partially controlled through new drugs. 
Precision diagnostic instruments like the electroenceph: alograph, 
which I spoke ‘of, and the elec tromyograph, which operate in the field 
of neuromuscular diseases somewhat like the electrocardiograph does 
in heart disease, have been perfected. Radioactive tracer tec bataues 
are bringing greater accuracy to the diagnosis of many neurological 
disorders, especially brain tumors. Improved surgical techniques 
for operations on the ear for certain types of deafness have been 
developing. New diagnostic techniques and beneficial results from 
ACTH and cortisone in certain eye diseases have been achieved. 
And they are really within the realm of miracles. 

Within the past year we have seen investigations which promise 
a diagnostic test for multiple sclerosis, and a ‘method for regenerat- 
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ing nerve tissue. Now this is important. If you cut a muscle or 
break a bone those tissues regenerate. If you cut nerve tissue, that 
is it. It never grows back. It never regenerates. An injury to a 
nerve is a permanent injury. Yet we have reason to believe and I 
have seen some of the slides where nerves have grown back. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTE 


A rising tide of public interest in the neurological and sensory 

disorders was largely responsible for the establishment of the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness in the summer of 
1950 under Public Law 692 (8list Cong.). Prior to its establish- 
ment, Congress had received more than two dozen proposals to estab- 
lish distinct and separate institutes for several of the separate disease 
entities with which the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness is now concerned. With the passage of Public Law 
692, the hopes of all voluntary health agencies working in the field 
of the neurological and sensory disorders, the hopes of millions of 
sufferers who had looked forward to an organized attack on their 
diseases finally became realized. 

This legislation seemed to meet all the needs for a thorough chal- 
lenge of the neurological and sensory disorders. It empowered the 
Institute through the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
to conduct research in these fields; to support such research at non- 
Federal institutions; and it empowered the Institute to support train- 
ing relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of these disorders. 


Such powers, in fact, were granted more in theory than in actuality. 
In 1950, when the Congress. established the Institute, the Congress 
did not implement its m: andate | y granting the Ins titute any operat- 
ing funds. A budget request of $5.2 million to institute a full-scale 
program was presented, but no appropriation was made available. 


1952 RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In fiscal year 1952, the $1,250,000 made available was just sufficient 
to plan a modest program of research but far from enough to put the 
Institute into full operations. This budget permitted only token 
allotments for the support of research fellows and clinical trainees 
in neurology, ophthalmology, and rehabilitation. No funds were pro- 
vided for grants to the Nation’s medical schools for the development 
or initiation of programs for training teachers in neurological and 
sensory disorders. No funds were provided for the initiation of spe- 
cial projects necessary for the testing and development of new diag- 
nostic or treatment methods. 

These funds were made available within the general appropria- 
tion, “Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service, 1952,” the $1,972,300 budget for the current fiscal year 
July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953, again within the overall ap sropriation, 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, P Public Health 
Service” provided for substantially the same program as the previous 
year which supported only the planning group. 
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This budget, except for the provision of $74,200 for the opening ot 
the clinical center, is as follows: 


Research grants " J $1, 326, 00 
Research fellowships.._...-- ‘ 150, 000 
Training stipends__-—-. 2 ania = . 51, 5 
Training grants 
Special projects . 
Direct operations (including basic and clinical investig rations, pro- 

gram direction, grant management, and administration) _ 


Total : pupdine sett’ apeelenciih contamina: neat 


In the spring of 1952, the House Appropriations Subcommittee « 0} 
Labor, Federal Security Agency, recommended that funds for this 
Institute be broken out of the general oper ating expense appropri: 
tion of the National Institutes of Health and be listed as an identifi 
able appropriation on the budget. That is where we are now. 

As a result of these inadequate funds, the Institute, now 2 years old, 
stands in a crucial position. As a matter of fact, it is flat broke. As 
the first organized effort in this country to mount an attack on neuro 
logical and sensory disorders, it has become for many sufferers a sym 
bol of hope; that hope now threatens to die. For the medical schools, 
for the basic medical sciences, this Institute is the focal point for the 
development of a national research and training program for the 
diseases of the nervous and sensory systems. It is upon these groups 
that the success of any medical program must depend; and if support 
from this Institiite is not available, or is withdrawn, the progress of 
medical healing in this tremendously important field, so well begun, 
may be delayed for years. 


Let me illustrate. At the advisory council meeting of this Institut: 
held February 1953, of which I am a member, the Institute had avail 
able only $6,000 for the aw: arding of recommended research grants in 
the amount of over half a million dollars. The Institute could, there- 
fore, pay only about 1 percent of their obligations. 


ABANDONMENT OF IMPORTANT RESEARCH ITEMS 


Important research projects had, therefore, to be abandoned. For 
example, Dr. Fred A. Mettler, of Columbia University, department 
of neurology, has recently discovered a technique for culturing nerve 
cells outside the body, in a condition close enough to normal so that 
they can be made, by electrical means, to discharge nerve impulses. 
Such a discovery is of the greatest importance in basic research and 
may lead the way to a fundamental understanding of all neurological 
diseases. This research could not be supported because the Institute 
did not have the funds to support the project. It just stopped. 

On the basis of previous experience, and I have been on the council 
since its inception, it can be expected that at the next council meeting 
grants in the amount of $4 million will be received for consideration, 
and that half of these will be recommended sf approval by the study 
sections and the advisory council. Therefore, by the end of fiscal year 

1953, the Institute will have recommended grant support totaling 
about $214 million but will be unable to activate a single one of these 
research projects. 
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1954 OPERATIONS 


Operations in fiseal year 1954 will include this total, plus $1,060,000 
for the renewal of erants made in 1953 and L952, plus new grants in 
(954 with the estimated approval of $244 miihon, At the end of 1954, 
therefore, the Institute will have on hand approved applications total- 

over $6 million, but on the basis of the House bill will have about 
sv "4 million to pay them, leaving about $3.6 million of worthwhile 
esearch grants unsupported. 

This Institute, created by Congress 2 years ago to light new fires at 
the shrines of research, has instead left a wake of broken promises and 
dashed hopes. 


METHOD OF APPROVING RESEARCII GRAN ‘is 


I wonder, Senator Thye, if you know how this Institute operates in 
ipproving research grants. I think it is interesting and important. 
A research student applies to the Institute for a grant in aid for re 
search to be conducted in a university or hospital. The administration 
of the Institute determines under which category this ee will fall. 
Let us suppose that it falls in the category of anatomy, or bacteriology 
or pharmacology. The Institute then has as a part of its organization 
vhat is called a study section. 

Now, a study section is a group of scientists, shall we say, in anat 
omy, who are top-flight men in the United States, usually directors of 
their departments at various universities. The application is sent to 
these 10 or 15 men who make up the membership of the study section. 

I must tell you something about study section members. Most of 
them are full-time me oe of the medical staff of a university. They 
have no outside practice or income. All their work is within the walls 
of the university or a hos i al. They are men who have worked for 
20 to 25 years and their salaries are from $8,000 to $10,000, and at the 
highest $15,000 a year, after 25 years of experience and after having 
reached the top of their profession. 

Now, these people are not geared to thinking in terms of large sums 
of money. When a man applies for a research project in the amount 
of $50,000, the scientist will compare that to his own salary and he will 
say: “That is crazy.” They are very jealous of people who apply for 
large research requests, and so the »y are very apt to be extremely criti- 
cal of research grants and they turn down half of the m, more than 
half of them. That gives you an idea of how difficult it is to get the 
approval of the study-section men 

When the study section finishes the report on these applications, 
then the report comes to the Advisory Council, 12 men—6 doctors and 
6 laymen—and they have to be sold. They examine the report of the 
study section and when a project is finally approved it has really run 
the gauntlet of intelligent deliberation, and yet we find ourselves now 
with several million dollars’ worth of these requests which have gone 
through that mill and not a nickel to pay for them. 

The estimated rate of new applications and approvals for fiscal 1954 
does not, however, give a true Brean of the research needs in this 
field. Partial results of a survey made by the National Committee for 
Research in Neurological Disorders amongst the deans and research 


directors of the medic al schools throughout the ce ountry revealed docu 
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mented requests for research support in the amount of $8 million, a: 
this survey, gentlemen, is only about half concluded. 


ACTIVITIES OF INSTITUTE 


As originally conceived, the National Institute of Neurological Dis 
eases and Blindness program included in its activities the followit 
item : 

This is from the law 

(1) Grants-in- aid for research projects in non-Federal i; 
stitutions. 
(2) Stipends for research fellowships. 
(3) Stipends for clinical fellows (traineeships). 
(4) Grants for stipends and research clinical fellows. 
(5) Grants for the development of training programs in no: 
Federal institutions. 
(6) Funds for special clinical demonstration projects. 
(7) Funds for State grants. 
(8) Funds for basic and clinical-research programs at the 
Clinical Center, Bethesda, Md. 
(9) Funds for construction of research facilities. 

Obviously, such a program cannot begin to be activated by an appro 
yriation of $1,972,300, whic ‘+h is the budget for the current fiscal year 

hat is all in the law. That is what the Surgeon General is supposed 
to do. Obviously such a program cannot be activated with a budget 
of $1,972,300. That is the budget for the current year. I am talking 
about the budget under which we are now operating until June 30 
of this year. 

Senator Ture. I will grant that that was your budget for 1953, 
but looking at the bill, the House has recommended $4 million. 

Dr. Trarcer. That is not enough. I will get to that later. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED BUDGET 


I have already spoken of the problems the institute faces in support 
ing qualified research. On the basis of research applications which 
will be approved but unpaid by the end of 1954 under the proposed 
budget, this means that some 400 investigations which promise valu 
able contributions to the care and treatment of millions of sufferers 
will never be initiated. Major-research problems which have received 
virtually no attention will continue to be neglected. In addition, the 
institute can expect that investigators who had expected support for 
their work in neurology and ophthalmology will be forced to turn to 
other investigative fields where funds are available. I am not going 
to discuss all the needs of the Institute. These have been presented 
to you for inclusion in the record by the National Committee for 
Research in Neurological Disorders. But I do wish to speak about 
two very important programs which vitally affect the Nation’s 
health—grants for the training of teachers and researchers in neuro- 
logical and sensory disorders and funds for the dev elopment of basic 
and clinical research programs at the clinical center in Bethesda. 
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CONTRIEUTIONS FROM VOLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES 


At this point, however, I am going to interrupt myself to see if I 
can. anticipate a questicn, and it is a very good question: Why cannot 
the. voluntary health agencies and the States do this job of raising 
money for research ? 

Senator Torr. Why cannot the States do this job / 

Dr. Trarcer. I am going to answer that question. 

Senator Ture. Will you state whether or not you have received any 
contributions from any societies or any individuals to aid in this field? 

Dr. Trazcer. Through the voluntary health agencies; yes. 

Senator Ture. How much money did you receive? 

Dr. TRAEGER. Well, in my own agency the National Multiple Sclero- 
sis Society, we received one-half million dollars for research, but we 
have requests for $3 million worth of research, good research of top 
flight men in top-flight places. 

Now, I have been a chief medical director of a voluntary health 
agency for 4 years. In its inception it had a choice between collecting 
money to educate the public about the diseases or collecting money to 
turn into research. We chose the latter. We have spent in the last 4 
years half a million dollars on some twenty-odd research projects 
which are going on in universities and medical centers, but that does 
not begin to cover the need by a long shot, and this is only in one 
disease, multiple sclerosis. 


RESEARCH BY UNIVERSITIES 


Senator Tuyr. What research is being done by colleges, universities, 
and other health centers? 

Dr. TrarcEr. Very little. 

Senator Ture. Do you mean that the universities do not conduct 
any studies in this work? 

r. Trarcrer. They do, but what is done is so little. First of all, 
you have to have a person who is interested in multiple sclerosis. 
There are not many such persons, and those that are have other fish 
to fry because they are teaching and they have practices, or the head 
of their department is not interested in multiple sclerosis and wants 
them to work on something else ; but there have been in the past 5 years, 
perhaps 10 or 12 researc sh problems in multiple sclerosis, and that 
is true of the other fields : Epilepsy, cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy. 
But since the voluntary health agencies have come into the field and 
collected money and made that money available for research and these 
research doctors know that that money is available, such research has 
received a tremendous impetus and the voluntary health agencies have 
done a bang-up job within their limits; but the demand is fantastic 
compared to the ability of these little agencies to gather funds. 

For example, if a representative of ‘the Multiple Sclerosis Society 
goes to a wealthy business man and says, “How about a contribution 
for multiple sclerosis ?” He says, “W hat is multiple sclerosis? I 
never heard of it.” That happens all the time. 

We have had requests for $3 million worth of research projects and 
we cannot begin to collect any such money, because if you go to a man 
and say. “Look, I represent the Multiple Sclerosis Society, how about 
a contribution?” he will say, “What is multiple sclerosis?” You just 
cannot get it. 
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Voluntary health agencies have done a good job. They are doing 
a better job. ‘Their rate of fund raising and fund giving for resear 
has been stimulated in direct ratio to the de velopme nt of the Neuro 
logical Institute of the Public Health Service. They are domeg a good 
job, but it is only about one-tenth of the job that needs to be done and 
can be done. 


RESEARCIL SUPPORT BY STATES AND MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Now, what about the States and the medical schools? Well, a vea: 
ago last winter I sat in at a meeting in Albany with Commissione: 
Hilleboe and his staff to try to present this proble m. I said, “ Look 
we in the Neurological Institute do not have any money, not enoug 
What can the State do? The Neurological Institute in W sahdetinn 
has a small budget. How about the States helping us in this field of 
neurological and sensory diseases ¢” 

Well. the answer was ane asy one: “The State hospitals are bulging 
at the seams. There is not enough money to even take care of the pa 
tients that are already the burden of the State, and we cannot get any 
money for that. It is just hopeless.” 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


In connection with that same endeavor, I sat down at a roundtable 
with the deans of all the medical schools in New York State, eight of 
them, and what is theirstory? ‘The medical schools are broke. They 
do well to survive. vt cannot possibly initiate a new department 
of neurology. ‘They cannot possibly initiate a research program. 
They do not have the mone y and they cannot get it. 

Back in the cld days when the millionaires on the board of direetors 
met once a year, they iisath l reach down into their pockets and dig up 
the funds that were necessary to meet a deficit. Those days have gone 
There is no money from that source today. 

The health of the people, the manpower posture of the United States 
really devolves on the Federal Government. No one else can do the 
job. The on ‘ies can help in the States and the States can help in 
taking care of and hospitalizing the sick and indigent people but even 
in doing this they are straining their funds. 

Senator Thre. Doctor, we will discuss this question of why the mil 
lionaires cannot do it any longer. Why can they not do it? Is it not 
a question of taxes destroying the opportunity of a millionaire having 
any millions? 

Dr. TRarcer. That is what they said. 

Senator Ture. That is exactly the situation, and that is what we are 
faced with, Doctor, and I am not trying to minimize by this one refer- 
ence to taxes the importance of the cause for which you are appealing. 
I recognize its importance and you have my iynipathy and you will 
have my support. In fact, | will probably be the most unpopular 
committee chairman of all the subcommittees of the Appropriations 


(‘ommittee because I recognize the importance of all this that you are 


appealing for; but as of this morning I had four appropriations sul) 
committee hearings going on at 10 o'clock, and some are sitting this 
afternoon, and they are marking up a bill this afternoon at which | 
should be in attendance. Each and every one of them is faced with 
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the same question: Increased appropriations. Every time we increase 
or every time we approve an appropriation measure, there is a tax 
question involved, and the ultimate and final finding is that the tax 
burden of the Federal Government is such that no millionaires can 
be created. J do not know where we are headed, Doctor. We may 
ave to have some research done on that very phase of our economy 
is to whether we have taxed ourselves to a point where we commence 
to diminish the opportunity of anyone. I only bring that in as a side 
thought on the importance of the discussion that we have right here. 

Dr. Trarcer. The reflection of taxation on the changing picture. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. It is absolutely one question with which 
[ am very seriously concerned, mane | know of the worthiness of 
this. The medical college cannot do it; the State cannot do it; the 
local community, of course, has its own problems with which it cannot 
cope, and we are rapidly finding the Federal Government in a similar 
situation. I do not know what the answer is 

Dr. Trarcer. I do not know what the answer is either, but it seems 
to me to be a problem, and I do not want to get off on the philosophy 
of economics. 

Senator Ture. I raised the prob ‘lem, and I do not expect you to give 
an answer, but I wanted to amplify the problem with which we on the 
congressional level are faced. I did not expect that you would answer ; 
nor did I think that you should. 

You may proceed with your statement, Doctor. 


TRAINING GRANTS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Dr. Trarcer. The situation with respect to training grants to medi- 
cal schools is desperate. At the present time the institute has only 

. token amount, a little over $59,000, to erant to the Nation’s 79 medi 
cal schools so as to per mit the needed expans ion or initiation of train- 
ing programs to develop teachers in neurology and ophthalmology and 
the hearing diseases. This is important. Of the Nation’s 79 medical 
schools, only 21 have completed neurological units for teaching and 
research and there are only 151 available positions in the country for 
the training of neurologists. The situation is almost as bad in oph- 
thalmology. 

This is a double problem for the Nation’s welfare in terms of both 
research and treatment. For research, it means where important 
findings have been made in the laboratory, a significant delay of 
months or years may have to occur before these findings are tested 
adequately in the clinic to prove or disprove their efficiency in the 
treatment of human sufferers. These delays have already occurred 
for the lack of available clinical neurologists who could make such 
investigations. As an example of such delay, the development of 
newer drugs for the control of epileptic seizures was made as early 
as 1938 but even today only 20 percent of the Nation’s epleptics obtain 
these newer modes of treatment. 


TOTAL QUALIFIED NEUROLOGISTS 


The reason is obvious. There are today, for example, about 250 
qualified neurologists in the entire country to support a burden of 
20 million patients. In some areas of the country there is one neurol- 

80739—53—— 89 
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ogist per 650,000 population. The neurological teachers in many of 
our medical schools are not qualified neurologists. Several States 
in the United States do not have a single qualified neurologica 
teacher. 

What this means in terms of suffering can be judged when we 
realize that of the 114 million epileptics in this country almost | 
million are not receiving treatment although this is the only neur 
logical disorder where treatment. by drugs can be successful in a 
majority of cases. Because of the lack of “neurologists or paaeieiens 
trained in the diagnosis of neurological disorders it now takes 
average of 6 years before a sufferer of multiple sclerosis is diagnose: 
as such and almost that long before cerebral palsy can be sautiiied. 
There is no field of medicine where early diagnosis is more important. 
because once the central nervous system is really damaged the damage 
is irreparable, 

The funds needed for training of teachers in neurological and 
sensory disorders in the medical schools throughout the country car 
be determined b ythe requests for aid from the schools themselves 
The average need of neurology amounts to slightly more than $2, 
800,000. The total needs for the departments of ophthalmology 
amount to $500,000. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


I would like to talk a minute about research fellowships. At thei: 
last fellowship board meeting, the Institute of Neurology and Blind 
ness had received applications from 30 topflight research men for fel 
lowship grants. There was money for only three. What happens to 
the rest of them? They are lost to us. We have only 250 qualified 
neurologists in the entire Nation. We need every single promising 
young man that we can get, but we could only pay for 3 and were 
forced to forfeit the remaining 27. These others go to fields where 
funds are available. What frequently happens is that these fellows 
are married and are beginning to raise families, and they wind up 
working for a pharmac -eutical company making soap or hair tonic 
at good salaries. We lose them. And yet these same men, if give! 
a choice of working for a phi irmac nee al company for $10,000 or get 
ting a research stipend of $3,000 a year, will invariably take the $3,000 
because they are devoted te their wor oy The predoctorate applicants 
get $1,600 a year, and applicants who have already become doctors 
get $3,000 a year, and yet the best we could do was to support 3 of 
them, 

It is so important to help these promising students in scientific 
research and to continue their development because that is the only 

way that we can insure the Nation a continuing supply of medical 
research manpower for both war and peace. 


CLINICAL CENTER 


And now I come to the problem presented by intramural research. 
In Bethesda today there stands a large and imposing structure called 
the Clinical Center, Public Health Service. The Congress appro 
priated the funds for its erection and there it stands, a monument of 
blasted hopes and despair for Americans afflicted with neurological 
and sensory disorders. This building was approved by the 80th Con- 
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gress in 1947 as an expression of their earnest solicitude for the wel- 
fare of our suffering fellow citizens. It was here that ;rreat scientists 
were to come and work and study. It was here that patients suffering 
from diseases, whose causes have not yet been discovered, and for 
which there is as yet no adequate treatment or control, could come 
with hope in their hearts for a brighter future. 

It was planned that the great research minds, whose skill and ex 
perience covered the entire horizon of the mysteries of medicine, would 
work with patients in laboratories equipped with the very latest pre- 
cision instruments. This building was to have been a bastion of 
defense against the mysterious ills of mankind and from which would 
emanate the newer methods and skills which would lead to answers 
to these hitherto unconquerable diseases. 

Senator Ture. It has been opened. 

Dr. Trarger. It has just been opened, but as of 4 weeks ago it was 
in a deep freeze. 

Senator Ture. When was the construction completed ¢ 

Dr. Trarcer. It was completed, I think, in January of this year 
and was supposed to have opened the first of April. 


CLINICAL CENTER VISITING SCIENTISTS’ PROGRAM 


There is one thing that I think we ought to talk about for a moment 
about this Clinical Center. I would like to emphasize this point. 
The contributions from the Clinical Center, if its program is realis- 
tically activated, will not solely concern new discoveries in medical 
research. The Clinical Center will not establish a monopoly in medi- 
cal research. On the contrary, through its visiting scientists’ pro 
gram, it will permit scientists from other communities to come to 
Bethesda to work out newer research methods in order that they may 
return and pursue more economically and more effectively the answers 
to their own medical research problems in their own home territories, 
including yours and mine. I believe that this potentiality of the 
Clinical Center has been overlooked by many. That is something 
that I do not think people realize, that any qualified researcher can 
come in and work and then go to his own community and carry on 
his work. 

The part that the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness was to have played in this Clinical Center would have been 
unique in the history of neurological and eye research. It was to have 
provided the center with the Nation’s first opportunity for organized 
collaboration of basic and clinical research into the disorders of the 
central nervous system. Some of the leading scientists in this country 
have expressed their willingness and eager desire to come to Bethesda 
and work. ‘Today, these great scientists and their lieutenants are 
waiting for a green light. How long they will wait, how long they 
can wait is the terrible unanswered question. To take real advantage 
of the unique opportunities which the Institute had in this field and, 
in particular, to take advantage of the research abilities of those who 
have indicated that they would be associated with this program would 
demand a budget of at least $3 million. This sum by no means encom 
passes all the needs which will arise when the program is fully under 
way. 
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I have tried to spell out the story of the neurological and sensory 
diseases as they apply to the citizens of our country. I have = n 
much but have left a great deal more unsaid. Senator Thye, I am 
57 years old. In 1927 I had tuberculosis. In 1950 I had my first 
attack of coronary heart disease. The X-rays of my spine and sac 
roiliac joints show marked osteoarthritis. But here I am working and 
punching ; but if I had epilepsy I wouldn’t be here. 

Senator Ture. I agree with you on that. 

Dr. Trarcer. I prob: ibly wouldn’t even have a job. If I had multi 
ple sclerosis or chronic encephalitis, or palsy, 1 wouldn’t be here. Lf ] 
were deaf, I wouldn’t be here. If I had paralysis, I might be here 
but in a wheelchair with somebody to push me, and if I were blind I 
might be here with someone to lead me. The epileptic, the multiple 
sclerotic, the cerebral palsy patient, the paralyzed and palsied are 
loath to marry and raise families. They can’t travel, go to the movies 
nor to the theater or concerts. They are denied almost all the pleas 
anter aspects of living with others. ‘The deaf cannot hear the voices of 
their loved ones. The blind cannot see the beauties of the world or the 
faces of their friends and families. The economic loss to this country 
in terms of these diseases is appalling. When one considers the money 
spent in attempts to alleviate the symptoms of these many diseases 
and for which there is no known cause and for which there is no specific 
treatment, when one considers the loss of wages of those ill and those 
who have to care for the ill, when one considers the tremendous loss 
to our manpower pool, even for defense purposes, represented by 
these 20 million suffers, the result is incalculable. Many, many of 
these sufferers are public charges represented only by deduction on 
income-tax returns. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The funds needed for the proper and urgent carrying out of the 
mandate for the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness has been estimated at $18,600,000 for the coming fiscal year. This 
budget was derived from a careful study of research needs in these 
fields in terms of available personnel, men that are ready to go to work 
now. The National Committee for Research in Neurologic al Dis- 
orders, consisting of representatives from the various health agencies 
concerned with these conditions and representatives of the outstanding 
neurological societies, proposed this budget to activate the National 
Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. The history of 
medicine is such that, given the money to buy the brains and to equip 
the places to work, the answers will be forthcoming, just as was the 
answer to nuclear fission. 

Again, I am grateful for this opportunity of appearing before you, 
and for the courtesy of your attention. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Doctor, for a very enlightening state- 
ment. 

Dr. Trancer. I have some statistics that I would like to put into the 
record. 

Senator Ture. They may become part of the record. 

(The document refe rred to follows :) 
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1954 Arthritis 
1954 Bureat R $ : ind Rheu 
1953 current of the 
budget Bud 


all 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND META 
BOLIC DISEASES 
Grants 
Research project 


Research fellowships 


Teachi 
rrainit 


Constru 

Direct opera 
Research 
Review and a 
Administration 


Total 
Reduction 


House: $5,000,000 


NATIONAT INSTITUTE 
BLINDN 
Grants 
Research } 
Research f 
Teachir 
Training 
Control 
Grants t 
Constr 
Direct operati 
Research 
Review and approv 
Administratior 


Total 
Reduction 


House: $4,000,000 
NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


Grants 
Research projects 5 4, 734, 0 100, 
Research fellowships 25, 000 14. OOK y m0 ( 
Construction 0 4, 000 ( 000 
Teaching , 225, 000 2, 22 
Training A/ 000 A) 
Grants to States : 000 3 000, 000 
Special control grants { 000 900, 000 
Direct operations 
Research . , 600 
| echnieal assistance to States 000 
Peview and approval of grants 000 
Administration 3 600 


Total 6 200 
Reduction 


House: $17,887,000. 


NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE 
Grants: 
Research projects , 927, 000 0, OOK ‘| 10. 150, 00K 
Research fellowships ; 000 557, OO 357 1, 700, 00 
Construction... 0 OO ) ' mn 
Teaching , 373, 000 373, 000 , 023 Mx 
Training 000 2 i) 125 i WM 
Grants to States__..___ ‘ 000 j 000 1, 125, » 7 un 
Direct operations: 
Research = 2, 4100 8, 322, 000 
Review and approval of grants 100 90, 000 
Technical assistance to States 000 345, 000 
Administration - - - 500 193, 000 


Total. . : 1, 775, 000 
Reduction 
House: $12,000,000. 
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| 
| 1954 Arthritis 
1954 Bureau | Revision, 1954) and Rhey 
1953 current of the Bureau of matistr 
| budget Budget the Budget Foundatix 
allowances illowances budget pr 
posal 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Grants: 
Research projects: 
Obligational cash ‘ } 000 $2, 665, 000 
Liquidation cash M4, 022 | 0 
Research fellowships | 000 187, 000 
Training 3, 000 4, 176, 000 
Construction 0 2, 500, 000 
Grants to States 3, 000 3, 100, 000 
Direct operations: 
Research | ; 300 1, 990, 000 | 
Review and approval of grants . 000 130, 000 
Training activities , 000 70, 000 
Technical assistance to States _ - 000 398, 000 
Administration 700 284, 000 


Total 022 5, 500, 000 
Less liquidation cash —64, 022 0 
Grand total i 000 5, 500, 000 9, 
Reduction 5, 683, 000 
House: $10,895,000. 


Senator Ture. The next witness will be Dr. Hansen. Doctor, we 
are happy to see you again. 


EYE RESEARCH 
STATEMENT OF DR. ERLING W. HANSEN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 1 am 
Erling W. Hansen. I am a graduate of the Medical School of the 
University of Minnesota in 1915, having degrees from that institution 
of bachelor of science and doctor of medicine. I have had tuber 
culosis. I was not going to mention that; but, since it has been 
mentioned, I had tuberculosis as a result of the First World War. 

I have practiced in Minneapolis except for 2 years during World 
War I, when I was in France, and in the Army of Occupation in 
Germany as a medical officer with the 1st Division, United States 
Army. I have been decorated with the Croix de Guerre by the French, 
and with the United States Silver Star. I have taken special train- 
ing in ophthalmology in New York, Paris, and Vienna, as well as at 
Minnesota. I have been connected with the Medical School at 
Minnesota since my return from war service in August 1919, and for 
a number of years [ have been serving «s professor of ophthalmology 
and director of that division in the Medical School and chief of 
service in the University Hospital at Minneapolis. 

Senator Tyr. Doctor, we are mighty proud of that University 
Medical Center at Minneapolis. It is one of the outstanding ones in 
the Nation. 
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BACKGROUND 


Dr. Hansen. I feel a little foolish going on with this, but I must 
introduce myself. I am certified by the American Board of Ophthal- 
mology. In addition to local societies, 1 have membership in a num- 
ber of national organizations. I was for several years a delegate 
from Minnesota in the house of delegates of the American Medical 
Association. I ama fellow of the Ameri ican ¢ ‘ollege of Surgeons, and 
at present a member of the board of governors. 1 am also a member 
of the American Ophthalmological Society : and the American Acad- 
emy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology, being secretary for 
public relations of the latter. I am a member of the International 
and Pan-American Associations for Ophthalmology and am on the 
research committee for the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness. 

My contacts have been with all economic groups, both in my private 
and in my university work. I personally come from a large family 
of very small means and perhaps may be pardoned for saying that | 
struggled for an education. I mention it only because T see many 
men who cannot afford to spend time and money in special training 
and in research which is so necessary for furthering our knowledge 
and consequent aid to our citizens. 

[ am a firm believer in individual effort, but few of those who have 
spent many vears in premedical and medical education can afford to 
assume personal expense of continued study and research. Most med- 
ical schools have research programs, but funds are woefully scant. 
For myself, I speak very feelingly of this. It is for this reason that 
I come here today on behalf of the National Committee for Research 
in Neurological Disorders to speak for an increase in the appropria- 
tions of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness. This Institute is responsible for both neurological disturbances 
and disturbances of the special sense, including sight and hearing. 
All of these as a group constitute one of the largest categories of dis- 
abling disorders affecting the citizens of this country. My special in- 
terest is in the blinding eye disorders, such as glaucoma, cataracts, 
iritis, and keratitis, and T should especially like to say something about 
the needs for research in this and other areas. 


rOTAL PERSONS AFFLICTED 


I do not think I have to talk at leneth before this committee of the 
tragedy of blindness. Approximately 134 million persons in the 
United States are totally or almost totally blind. During the full 
course of these hearings, which I understand last for about 2 hours, 
6 persons will have gone blind, and every 20 minutes thereafter 1 more 
man, woman, or child will join the large company of the sightless. 

Once blind, society lends the victim a helping hand. Federal and 
State governments and numerous private organizations throughout 
the country provide many services of care, welfare, and rehabilitation ; 
the blind may learn to read again, or partially so; to walk again, or 
partially so; and even make minor economic re adjustment to their new 
world. ' Indeed, the whole Nation has good reason to be proud of the 
funds and facilities it is now making available so that the blind may 
enjoy some measure of adaptation to their condition. 
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EXPENDITURES OF WELFARE SERVICES 


These works of welfare are good and necessary, but they are not 
satisfactory. They are not satisfactory to the blind because they re 
main blind. They should not be satisfactory to the Nation becaus: 
they entail an enormous expense which may someday be almost totally 
eliminated. Each year we spent $150 million in welfare services foi 
the blind and countless sums beyond that in lost productivity and lost 
taxes. 

These costs must continue, but they need not burden us forever. Wi 
have in short the opportunity through medical research to develo) 
those methods of prevention and cure of the blinding eye disorders so 
that most of the services for the blind can be abandoned. 

We are not seizing this opportunity—otherwise, I should not be her 
before this committee today. This year the entire country is spend 
ing a little over $1 million for ophthalmic research, or just about 
half of 1 percent of all funds devoted to medical welfare and re 
habilitation in this field. This contrast in emphasis, I think, bears 
with it a curious assumption. It seems to say that blindness is ar 
inevitability, that science is helpless before this problem; care must 
therefore come before cure. 

In our challenge of all other major disorders, this assumption does 
not exist. This committee knows as well as I of the many major 
medical advances made during our generation which have extended 
the terms of our life, and we know these advances will continue. Th ul 
Congress is actively concerned with such progress is a fact. of whic] 
I am well aware. At the University of Minnesota this year, fo 


new, the Government is supporting research grants in the amount 
of $621,934, and in the past the Government has awarded our scien 
tists ¢ another $2,274,994 for the same purposes. Of both these amounts, 
however, not 1 cent has been available for the study of blindness. 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 


Yet, research into disorders of the eye can be fruitful; and it has 
been, despite the small effort we have been able to devote to it. During 
the past decade, we have improved our methods in the early diagnosis 
of glaucoma; and new drugs and new surgical procedures have pro 
vided us with better measures of control than was previously possible 
We have developed our surgical tec hniques 1 in the treatment of cata 

racts, strabismus, and for corneal grafts; we have learned how to 
apply X-ray in the treatment of malign ant diseases of the eye; and 
we are now using cortisone and certain antibiotics with such effec 
tiveness that almost 15 percent of the causes of blindness has been 
eliminated. Parenthetically, of course, all those things have been 
developed through research. 

If we have made progress, we must nevertheless still be dis- 
heartened. We have not learned to cure glaucoma and cataracts; in 
spite of our surgical deftness, corneal transpl: ints inexplicably cloud 
again in more than 60 percent of the cases; and more than a hundred 
lesser known problems of the eye are not amenable to any treatment 
whatsoever. It is also important to observe that the incidence of 
blinding eye disorders is increasing in the United States. The ex 
tension of our lifespan brings with it a rise in our loss of vision, and 
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our ability to save life at birth is also a mixed satisfaction. In the 
first. instance, with increased longevity there is an increase in senile 
cataracts, in glaucoma, and in the retinal changes consequent to dia- 
betes, high blood pressure, and hardening of the arteries. In the sec- 
ond, the saving of premature babies of low birth weights has resulted 


in the past few years of a blinding condition known as retrolental 
fibroplasia. This becomes manifest in the early months of life and 
is now the leading cause of blindness among children. 


FUTURE RESEARCH PROBLEMS 


It would be impossible to list here the many problems yet to be 
assumed by research but which cannot be because of lack of funds. 
In 1942, 300,000 compensable eye accidents occurred in industry ; 8,000 
persons were blinded in both eyes; 80,000 in one eye. Industrial acci- 
dents to the eye, therefore, represent a grave financial and productive 
loss; yet even today, a decade later, we have yet to examine some of 
those causative factors of blindness which might be shortly elimi- 
nated if we had the opportunity to do so. We do not yet know, for 
example, of the tolerated level of specific industrial chemicals to 
produce eye inflammation; of the tolerance of the eye to a whole host 
of new materials such as light alloys and plastics; of the mechanisms 
and therapy of alkali, particularly lime burns and others. 

Research into these and other problems of vision cannot now be 
assumed to any extent by the voluntary health agencies in the field; 
their burden of care and rehabilitation is a heavy one. The Govern- 
ment, indeed, has recognized this fact and the establishment of the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness in 1950 
seemed to be a sure sign of Federal eagerness to fill the research vacuum 
which had hitherto existed. I might mention here that the Congress’ 
decisions to establish a single institute to conduct and support re- 
search into both the neurological and sensory disorders was a wise one. 
Diseases of the eve and of the nervous system are closely related : 
and in fact the eye is but an outgrowth of the brain. 

For the ophthalmologists of the country and for their many thou- 
sands of patients, the blind, the history of the Institute, however, 
shows that it has only been able to support ophthalmic research in 
the amount of about $300,000. While this has appreciably reinforced 
the attack on disorders of the eye, it has not come close to meeting 
our research needs. Distinguished scientists throughout the country, 
I understand, have applied to the Institute for support of promising 
investigations on the eye in a total amount of three times this sum. 
Many of us, of course, have remained silent, waiting for that time 
when the Institute’s program was well under way and Congress saw 
fit to provide funds commensurate with the problems which face us. 

That time, I believe, has come: The Institute is now 2 years old; 
its programs are well-grounded and well-respected, and the research 
potential simply awaits the opportunity for action. What is needed 
now and immediately is from $4 million to $5 million to support that 
potential, to initiate from 300 to 400 scientific studies which will in- 
evitably repay us many times over. 
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RESEARCH PROGRAM AT CLINICAL CENTER 


Supplemental to these funds for research grants, it is my hope that 
Congress will also see fit to bolster the research program of the In 
stitute at the clinical center in Bethesda. As established by Congress, 
none better than yourselves can know what research opportunities this 
research hospital presents to all scientists for well-coordinated pro 
grams of basic and clinical investigation. I and other medical me: 
have also been especially gratified ‘that the clinical center offers the 
non-Federal scientist a chance to work with its special facilities and to 
thereby develop new methods and techniques which may be brought 
back and utilized in our home laboratories. 

As an ophthalmologist, of course, I am primarily interested in the 
eye research to be conducted at the clinical center. This committee, 
I think, ought to know that it holds forth a good deal of promise: 
for example, a preliminary investigation conducted by a member of 
the Institute’s staff indicates the exciting possibility for the develop 
ment of a nonsurgical treatment of corneal opacity. This is a dra 
matic possibility, indeed; for corneal opacity is a common problem ; 
it is a frequent result of infection, trauma, and nutritional disease, 
and as I mentioned previously our operative procedures fail in more 
than 60 percent of the cases. 

Among other projects, the Institute, 1 understand, will undertake 
an interesting and original attack on the problem of cataracts. We 
do not yet know if cataracts are inevitable, assuming that people live 
long enough. The Institute should be able to determine the answer 
to this question, and if the answer is “Yes,” to elucidate the factors of 

causation. 

I am aware, I should tell the committee, that the House Appropria 
— Committee has recommended an increase in the appropriations 
for the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 
which would bring the Institute’s 1954 budget up to $4 million. This 
is extremely encouraging, but it is not all that is needed to put the 
Institute on a fully operable basis. An estimate of the Institute's 
budget needs by the National Committee for Research in Neurologica| 
Disorders, based on careful survey, amounted to $18 million, not 
including funds for research construction facilities. 

I appreciate your having listened to my statement. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, we are very happy to have had you come 
down and make your statement for the record. 

Dr. Hansen. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. We have Senator Clements of Kentucky here 
Knowing of his own busy schedule, may I interrupt the schedule that 
we have before us to allow him to make his 10-minute speech. 

Senator, I am sure that you will bring to the record and to this 
committee assembled here much information. 

Senator Crements. Mr. Chairman, they are very kind words. It 
would be well if you could be the judge afterward. TI know that I 
would be in very friendly hands. 
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Hitt-Burron Hosriran Consrrucrion PrRoGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ciements. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much this 
opportunity to appear before this subcommittee for the purpose of 
urging its members to provide adequate appropriations for the United 
States Public Health Service and the so-called Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program in connection with your consideration of funds 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 

I might add that I am hap py that you are presiding over the com 
mittee this afternoon, Senator Thye, because I know of the keen inter 
est that you have and the great experience that was yours as Governor 
of your State when they made such rapid strides in the development of 
your public health service. 

Senator Tuyr. We did not make the strides that we had hoped for, 
Senator, because we were then faced with the war restrictions; but 
I want to say that I was aware of the need and we earmarked funds 
which were there at the conclusion of the war, and when the restric- 
tions were lifted the funds were there and we could proceed with the 
development of the program as we had hoped. 

Senator Curments. Mr. Chairman, | recognize the correctness of 
that statement, but while you were there you developed an attitude 
toward this whole problem including the welfare of the mentally dis 
abled. 

Senator Ture. I brought it out in my first inaugural message to 
the legislative body as to what the needs were as I had seen it, and that 
is why the funds were raised and earmarked specifically for institu- 
tional improvements during the period of time that we were engaged in 
war and everything was denied to us. In fact, we were denied even a 
full complement of ese in our institutions. 

Senator Ctements. Until somebody convinces me that I am wrong, 
[ am going to believe that you laid the foundation upon which your 
successors builded wisely. 

Senator Tuyr. Governor Youngdahl was very aggressive in that 
field. I will have to give him every credit possible. 

Senator CLements. I agree with that, but I repeat my statement 
that you do not put the roof on the house unless it has a foundation 
under it. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. You are very kind, Senator. I am a 
modest man, sir. 


FEDERAL INTEREST IN HEALTH PROGRAM 


Senator CLements. As we all know, the Federal Government is 
vitally interested in the development in all of the States of those pro- 
grams in the field of health that are deemed to be in the national 
interest—certainly this has been proven through Federal participation 
in those programs in the form of grants to the States in recent years; 
grants, which have been invaluable in determining the quantity and 
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quality of the whole basic structure of the health programs throughout 
the country. ' 

My appearance this afternoon is in behalf of all the States, but more 
partivalarty do I come before you to express my deep concern and 
anxiety over the disastrous effects that will be suffered in my home 
State of Kentucky if the proposed reduction in Federal funds as voted 
by the House in connection with both the Public Health Service and 
hospital construction phase of the measure currently under considera 
tion are not eliminated. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS ON KENTUCKY HEALTH PROGRAM 


In order that you may have a specific knowledge of the severe crip 
pling effect these reductions would have on the Kentuc ky meee 
Health programs, I shall quote below the statistics furnishe d me by 
my good and able friend, Dr. Bruce Underwood, commissioner of 
health for Kentucky ; a person who has brought, I think, a more intelli 
gent approach to our health problem than any other commissioner we 
have ever had: 

Fund: Amount cut 
General health anni . it $938, 218. 44 


9-7 


NN I li i tee shes lniein con tehiepen ts ba a 39, 596. 27 
Mental health _ 21,341. 41 
Heart-disease control____ ae : sonia 16, 503. 81 
Cancer control ; , J 23, 464. 07 
Venereal-disease control_.-- 5 aes _ 68, 686. 86 


Children’s Bureau__--.~--~-~- J _ ea . 56, 449, 00 


Total_ “- Fe aera Sei ‘ eats 319, 259. 86 


Prior to the vote taken in the Bek the Public Health Service in 
Kentucky had already estimated its reductions would total $193,085.86. 
Dr. Underwood has now received revised figures from the Cleveland 
regional office of the Public Health Service indicating that, based upon 
the House vote, the Kentuc ky programs will suffer even more drastic 
cuts than originally anticipated in the funds for general health, 
venereal-disease control, and the Children’s Bureau, or additional 
reductions in the amount of $126,174. Taking into consideration that 
$1,145,514 was the total amount allocated to Kentucky in 1953 for the 
Kentucky State Department of Health and that as the legislation now 
stands, the State would lose a total of $319,259 from the funds for its 
various programs, it ‘1s most distressing to realize that this would leave 
only a total of $826,255 for the fiscal year of 1954. 


CLOSING OF ONEIDA MATERNITY HOSPITAL 


In addition to the serious curtailment which would befall all of the 
Kentucky health programs, it would be necessary to also close down 
the Oneida Maternity Hospital in Clay County as of July 1, 1953, and 
certainly if this particular facility is eliminated proper medical care 
and treatment will have been denied a vast number of mothers and 
babies. It isa matter of record that from 60 to 100 deliveries a month 
are handled at this institution. 

Kentucky is particularly hard hit in that it has absorbed previous 
cuts in Federal appropriations as well as reduced State appropria- 
tions and this condition is further aggravated by the fact that our 
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legislature does not meet until next year. L might add that the re- 
duced State appropriation is due to a condition in revenue and ap- 
propriations that requires that if the revenue does not meet a certain 
figure there will be a horizontal cut in the budget, and that condition 
is in effect this year. Even then, since the general revenue of the 
State has been Jess than was anticipated, it is doubtful that additional 
funds could be provided from the State treasury, however anxious the 
State administration would be to lend a helping hand. 


RESTORATION OF HILL-BURTON FUNDS 


With respect to the Hill-Burton hospital-construction program in 
my State, here again there is urgent need to restore to this legislation 
sufficient funds to provide help for those sick people who will other 
wise be denied proper medical care. 

Acting on the premise that $75 million might be appropriated for 
the hospital construction program in 1954—the program has been 
operating for the past 8 years in a manner which practically assured 
the States that there would be at least $75 willie made available 
each year for the duration of this hospital construction bill—the 
Kentucky Department of Health earmarked funds for 9 projects to 
be based on a split-project procedure which is currently followed in 
39 States. (As a time-saving action, I shall attach to this statement 

list of in specific projects so that they may be made a part of 
this testimony when this subeommittee undertakes to consider the find 
ings of the hearings on this apropriation measure. ) 

Senator Tuyr. Senator, that list will be appreciated. 

(The list referred to follows :) 

Nine projects for which the following amounts have been allotted on the 
basis of Federal appropriation of $75 million: 

P Federal shar 
Berea College Hospital addition —_- Se $375, 000 
Muhlenberg Community Hospital addition (Muhlenberg County) 150, 000 
Hopkins County Hospital addition_____ i , hake 37, 500 
Louisville Medical Center (Louisville)... ~_ . 375, 000 
ae centers (10) ied a vata et 300, 000 

Joseph Hospital addition (Le xington) - 7 150, 000 
soars Hospital addition (Campbellsville) 2enF peaks 25, 000 
King’s Daughters’ Hospital addition (Frankfort) es 875, 000 
Carrollton Hospital ‘ — a savkn<ehinnen yy  Saee 


UML «sas - ; awa maaan 2p Olds SOU 
COMPLETED PLANNING 


Plans for these projects are all completed and actual construction 
depends only on the appropriation of adequ: ite funds which could 
only be provided if Congress authorizes $75 million for the so-called 
Hill-Burton Act in this money bill under consideration. On the basis 
of $60 million for this act, Kentucky could perhaps consider con- 
struction of 1 of these 9 projects, although this is doubtful. I shudder 
to think that any attempt would be made on this side of the Capitol 
to reduce even further the appropriation for this vital hospital-con- 
struction program. Kentucky would then have barely enough money 
to finish the 11 hospital projects now under construction and for which 
actual contracts are now in full force and effect. 
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In addition to these 9 projects, there are 16 additional hospital facili- 
ties badly needed in various Kentucky communities for which, of 
course, no plans can be considered so long as the Hill-Burton appro 
priation is kept below the $75 million figure for each of the next 2 
years. 

In view of the fact that this so-called Hill-Burton Act was passed 
on a nonpartisan basis, and also in view of the realization by all of 
us that a healty nation is a strong nation, I think it behooves each of 
us, charged with the responsibility of passing judgment on legislation 
so vital to each of the 48 States, to ponder well before taking : action 
that would react adversely against this important and unique Federal, 
State, and local community “relationship which has done so much in 
providing vitally needed hospital facilities throughout the country. 
It is my earnest hope that this subcommittee will weigh carefully the 
need for an appropriation of $75 million to successfully carry forward 
this excellent program. 

In closing, I would feel remiss did I not call attention to the fact 
that the House has also voted down the administration request of 
$3,850,000 for the Environmental Health Center and its related activi 
ties located in Cincinnati, Ohio, and carried under the item of “Engin- 
eering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene, Public Health Service” on 
page 11 of the House report. The arbitrary amount of $3 million has 
been approved by the House, a reduction of $985,000 from the amount 
requested by the Public Health Service for this item, or $850,000 below 
the revised budget, and here again I would ask this subcommittee to 
consider the feasibility of recommending the restoration of at least the 
sum of $3,850,000 so definitely needed if the program planned by this 
center is to reach a stage wherein the effort and money already ex- 
pended is not to be considered needlessly appropriated. 

Mr, Chairman, I thank you very much for the opportunity of pre- 
senting these views to you. 

Senator Ture. Senator, we were very happy that you came in. 
While Dr. Hansen ishere from the University of Minnesota, I want to 
say to the doctor and to the rest of you here the proudest moment I had 
as Governor was when the Variety Clubs came in and gave us $750,000 
to be used to construct a research heart center in connection with the 
University Medical College. That sparked the State to appropriate 
funds, which the State did, and gave us that heart center where chil- 
dren with rheumatic hearts and those heart afflictions can be brought 
for the research and the medical care that that hospital gives. 

Senator CLements. Mr, Chairman, the achievements of it will bring 
you many more happy experiences throughout your life. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, it will. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL D1sorDERS AND BLINDNESS 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BAUMRUCKER, JR. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. The next person is a Mr. William Baumrucker of 
the District. 

Mr. Baumrvcker. My name is William Baumrucker, Jr., and I re- 
side at 1962 Upshur Street NW., Washington, D. C. I am the treas- 
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urer of the United Cerebral Palsy Association of Washington, D. C., 
and I am the parent of a cerebral palsied child. 

My occupation is production manager of the Washington Times- 
Herald. In connection with my newspaper work I have been for 6 
years chairman of the American Newspaper Publishers Association 
Mechanical Research Committee. I am also a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Research and Engineering Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, a national organization encompassing all 
branches of printing. By training, I am an engineer with a degree 
from Massachusetts Institute of Technology. My interest in appear- 
ing here is not as an engineer or as a newspaper research man but 
entirely as one who knows about and is vitally interested in what the 
Government can do to help this national problem of neurological 
disturbances. 

I represent the National Committee for Research in the Neurologi- 
cal Disorders, composed of voluntary health agencies concerned with 
the neurological disorders. We include the National Society for Crip- 
pled C hildren and Adults, United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 
National Epilepsy League, National Multiple Sc lerosis Society, Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Associations of America, Inc., and Committee for 
Public Understanding of E ve sy. 

I speak on behalf ‘of the National Institute of 2 Neurological Dis- 
orders and Blindness. As a taxpayer and businessman, I am seeking 
your support for an increase in the budget of this institute. I believe 
the economics of the neurological disorders will point out the benefits 
of such an investment by the Federal Government in this division of 
the Public Health Service. 

As a taxpayer and an observer of our Government in action, I un- 
derstand the problems facing you in preparing a budget. It is im- 
perative that our Nation be given some relief from expenditures so 
that we may eventually have a balanced budget and lower taxes. We 
appreciate the fact that your committee as a whole and this sub- 
committee are charged with that responsibility. We are cognizant 
also of the fact that your subcommittee is empowered to give financial 
life to programs deemed necessary to the health and welfare of the 
Nation. 

NEED FOR RESEARCH 


We believe well-coordinated research in the field of neurological 
and sensory disorders will prove to be a wise investment as our Nation 
faces an era of necessary conservation of all our resources—conserva 
tion of financial, industrial, mineral, and human resources. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Baumrucker, the main things is the afflicted per- 
son or the afflicted child. If we can somehow find a way to correct 
that, or if we can find causes and thereby eliminate the cause, that 
is one of the gratest achievements that you or I or anybody else 
could do. 

Mr. Baumrucker. As a parent, I could go on for a long time. In 
my work with the Cerebral Palsy Association I know there are 
thousands of children who up until 15 or 16 years ago no doctor in 
the country could diagnose what was the matter with them. Their 
intelligence is completely normal. The only place for them to go 
was the institution for the insane years ago. That is where they 
went. 
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Senator Ture. That is right. 

Mr. Baumrucker. There you have a picture of children who have 
every normal bit of intelligence but no ability to express themselves 
or express themselves in a way that people will not think they are 
idiots. It isa horrible thing. 

Senator Ture. You understand what the situation is better t 
anyone else who has not had that close contact. 


RESEARCH PROGRESS 


Mr. Baumrucker. Oh, yes. I am not covering that side of it. | 
guess there has been a lot more publicity lately on cerebral palsy 
and these other things than there was years ago. The public 
becoming more and more aware of what is being talked about, but 
my child was born 14 years ago. It was 5 years before we got a 
diagnosis, and at that time it looked hopeless, but we find now that 
the child has a chance because of what has been learned. I hope 
that she will be almost. normal. There wouldn’t have been a pos 
sibility before that. Research is coming along so rapidly and they 
are finding out so much about this thing that it is a rising curv 
that should not be stopped because of so many of these children that 
can be helped who otherwise would have been completely just put 
away. That is one side I have not covered in here, but I am cer 
tainly aware of it, sir, and I thank you for bringing it up. 

As a country with a new awareness of our vital role in the sw 
vival of the free world, we have carried out a program of investing 
in the preservation of the human freedoms in all of the far corners 
of the earth. These investments have cost our people billions and 
billions of dollars. As a Nation with a determination to improve 
our own standard of living, we have made investments of other billions 
of dollars in public works, agricultural and technical research, park 
systems, cultural programs, and a score of other programs designed 
to make life easier and more rich for our people. 

We have done many things for our people and for other people 
in the world, fine things that cost many tax dollars. But there are 
20 million men, women, and little children in this country whose 
fundamental problems have received less financial attention from 
their Federal Government than the cost of one military tank for a 
foreign nation, less monetary aid applied to the basic reason for their 
crippled bodies and hearts than we put into one cultural program for 
one moderate-sized Prato. 

I am speaking of the 20 million people in our country who suffer 
from one or more of the neurological or sensory disorders. About 
10 million of them have permanent disabilities that make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to live and work like their neighbors. 

I am asking that these figures, broken down into each disorder, 
be inserted in the record of this hearing. But I would like to point 
out some financial facts that spring from these figures. 


rOTAL PERSONS AFFLICTED 
There are 200,000 cerebral-palsied persons in the United States to- 


day. Every year 10,000 cerebral-palsied babies are added to this num- 
ber. At our present tax rate per capita these 200,000 Americans would 
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pay at least $60 million each year into our N: itional Treasury. If we 
assume that their average life span would be another 30 years, our 
country is losing almost $2 billion in tax revenue from these people 
That.is sheer loss of revenue. 

There are even more direct substantial losses in earning power for 
the national economy. Practically every one of these people is unem 
ployable. Think of how much food they could grow, how many tons 
of consumer goods or defense material they could produce, how many 
services they could provide for our country. 

Every State and almost every county in our country has institutions 
that bulge with the victims of epilepsy, cerebral palsy, multiple scle 
rosis, muscular dystrophy, infantile paralysis, Parkinson’s disease, and 
other disorders causing blindness and deafness. The cost of maintain 
ing these disorders is staggering. Let us lift our eyes above merely 
maintaining life for our disabled children and neighbors. Let us seek 
the answers to the root of the problem. Let us find out why these 
things happen before or after birth so that we might avoid the need 
for custodial care, special schools, and a life for these people that 
depends upon ¢ ‘harity. 

Senator Tuyr. That is my concern. If dollars can find it then we 
should make the dollars available. 

Mr. Baumrucker. Yes. Of course, the other side of it is a little bit 
of what you were talking about before when you were talking about 
the taxes to the millionaires. 

Senator Tuyr. That is true, the institutional expense, but the pro 
ductivity that the individual can lend a hand to create, that in itself, 
of course, is just the fact of the happiness that the individuals would 
have if they were normal and could lead a useful life. 

Mr. Baumrucker. It is not only the humanitarian side. If you look 
at it in a business way, it is a darn good business for the country to 
eliminate institutions and to get them so that they are self-supporting 
so that these people are taxpayers helping the country rather than a 
burden year after year after year. Perhaps, in the ‘old days, these 
people who were crippled died young, but now all of the antibiotics 
and all of the other modern sciences help, and they are going to live a 
long life of uselessness. It is a problem that is terrific. 

The steady increase in appropriations for research in the health field 
suggests your increasing faith and satisfaction in these investments. 
Therefore, it is somewhat distressing to review the fiscal history of the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, the Insti 
tute that is to bring hope to the ‘people I speak of. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTE 


In August 1950 this Institute was authorized by Public Law 692, 
Sist Congress, 2d session. A budget request of $5,200,000 to initiate 
a full-seale program was presented; but no appropriation was made 
available to activate the Institute at that time. In view of the onset 
of the Korean emergency 2 months earlier, this was understandable. 

But the fact that the Institute was created at all during this time 
suggested that the Congress was firmly committed to its support and 
would fully activate it when the time was more propitious. 


80739-—53—— 90 
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That time came in fiscal year 1952, when the Institute was granted 
an appropriation in the amount of $1,562,226. But $350,000 ‘of that 
sum was a transfer of already active grants supported by the Division 
of Research Grants. This total amount, I am assured by medical 
experts, was not sufficient to properly launch a productive research 
attack on any single one of the major diseases with which the Institute 
is concerned—much less several dozen. But it was a beginning. 


1953 PROGRAM 


The Institute’s appropriation of $1,973,300 in fiscal year 1953 was 
supposed to launch the program dee the planning stage was over. 
As I understand it, the program was fully organized ; and demand had 
already far exceeded the supply of research grants funds the Institute 
had available. The Institute’s 1953 budget represents a purported 
increase of $400,000 over 1952. I say “purported” because most of this 
increase was in the form of comparative transfers of already active 
research grants from other institutes, and did not, therefore, do more 
than shift a going program from one area of responsibility to another 

We are asking for a total budget of $18 million for the Institute 
of Neurologicel Diseases and Blindness, not counting construction 
grants. The voluntar y health agencies that I represent have accom 
plished tremendous gains in diagnosing, treating, and rehabilitating 
these disabilities. Businessmen, housewives, educators, fraternal so 
cieties, church groups, farmers, and skilled workers have taken upon 
themselves the task of providing some element of a better life for 


these 20 million Americans. We are proud of what we have done. 
But our organizations cannot do the one big job that must be done. 
We cannot coordinate basic and advanced research in the root of the 
problem—fundamental research in the spinal column and in the brain. 
The Institute was authorized originally to do just that—to coordinate 
the study of these various disorders where they begin, within the 
nervous system itself. 


ECONOMIC COSTS 


Sconomic waste surrounds every statistic related to the neurological 
and sensory disorders. For instance, every year the normal, identifi 
able patient load of 50,000 persons with epilepsy in our public insti- 
tutions costs us $35 million. The indirect dollar costs of epilepsy are 
fantastic for private care, loss of earning power, ultimate welfare, 
and relief expense. 

Because we do not have enough knowledge about the treatment of 
head injuries, the 200,000 persons absent from full employment every 
day of every year because of injured heads cost us a total of 416 million 
man-hours a year in lost production in our industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural enterprises. 

This loss of dollars can be turned into profit. These expenditures 
can become savings. And, just as important, these human lives can 
welcome the thought of tomorrow. It can be done. It has been done 
in many instances. 

As a businessman, I cannot help but note that the decline in the 
death rate has added $661 million to our tax returns every year; to 
the productivity of the Nation at large, it has added $214 billion. 
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We all know how this has come to pass; the discovery of the sulfa 
drugs, the antibiotics, and finally ACTH and cortisone are among the 
most dramatic events in the history of this century. 

Each year 5,500 persons who would have been blind just 3 years 
ago now can see the light of day because of treatment by ACTH and 
cortisone—a refund, as it were, on taxes and welfare funds of $31 
million. No businessman can help but be impressed by such financial 
returns. 

But these gains are small compared to the benefits which can be 
realized through recent progress made in fundamental medical re- 
search on the nervous system. From an economic standpoint we can- 
not afford to block the progress now being made in this direction. 
And in research we block action if we do not allow progress. 

There is a tremendous job to be done in the entire health field. I 
am only one of the thousands and thousands of men and women in 
voluntary health agencies who find time to try to provide a brighter 
destiny for the less fortunate. Our efforts can become many more 
times effective if we work in harmony with Government agencies with 
the same interests. This Institute provides such an opportunity. 

I do not think it odd that in a year dedicated to reducing the cost of 
Government I am representing an organization seeking support for 
an increase in funds for a Federal agency. I think what we ask makes 
sense. I believe this Institute can prove its value if given an oppor- 
tunity to function as it was planned, not only in human values but 
in dollars. I ask you to measure the actual and potential monetary 
values and human values that can result from this expenditure of 
tax funds, measure the rewards possible by allowing this increase 
against those of many, many other programs our Government is com- 
mitted to support financially. I believe the right answer will be read- 
ily available. 

Gentlemen, while I speak from an economic standpoint in connec 
tion with neurological disorders, 1 may say that in no sense do 1 mean 
to overlook the humanitarian aspects. My father was a well-known 
surgeon who served in this body for many years, and he had consider- 
able interest 1n legislation along this line. 

I assure you it was a pleasure to appear before you. 

Senator Tuyr. We are very happy to have had you. 


NATIONAL EPILEPSY LEAGUE 
STATEMENT OF MRS. RUTH McCORMICK TANKERSLEY 
GENERAL STATEMANT 


Senator Tryr. The next person is Mrs. Tankersley. You are the 
last one on the list. 

Mrs. Tankers_ey. I am going to be very short, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. You take just as long as you desire. In fact, I hope 

will be a rather lengthy statement. 

Mrs. Tanxerstey. It is an honor for me to appear before you. 

Mr. Chairman, I appear before you really as a citizen, but also in 
the capacity of chairman of the steering committee of the National 
Committee for Research in the Neurological Disorders. On this com- 
mittee I represent the National Epilepsy League, of which I am presi 
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dent. I appear before you in behalf of an increase in the budget of t! 
Institute of Ne urological Diseases and Blindness, which is one of the 
several National Health Institutes organized and conducted by the 
United States Public Health Service. 

Another Congress dedicated to economy and efficiency in Gove: 
ment, the 80th C ongress, established these Institutes as a logical field 
of endeavor for the Federal Government in the Nation’s total health 
effort. 


STUDIES OF NATIONAL HEALTH INSTITUTES 


At that time, although I had been working in one branch of thi 
neurology field for some time, I began studies of these National Healt! 
Institutes. I came to Washington to work as an exponent of putting 
all the neurological disorders under one institute for economy, effici 
ency, and better opportunity to get the best neurologists in America 
working on neurology as a whole, to create the maximum opportunit 
to find cures for the 20 million sufferers from neurological disorders 
We are also happy that this was accomplished. 

We had a very bright vision there of what such an institute could 
mean. In a Government-supported institute such as this, we saw the 
one real chance to bring the top men in the country together and keep 
them there. We were confident that through this Institute we could 
bring more top men into the neurological field. 

As the president of a national society of one of the neurologica 
disorders, I felt at least I was going to be able to tell the thousands of 
persons suffering from this disorder that the Government had est: ab. 
lished an institute—a place where you could really expect discoveri: 
to be made to remove these people from the rolls of the tax supported 
to the rolls of the taxpaying. 


LACK OF OPERATING FUNDS 


Well, as you know, the Institute was created, and there it has virtu 
ally stayed. Funds were appropriated to bring the Institute into be 
ing, but not really to operate it; and frankly gentlemen, if this Inst 
tute continues to be given only a token planning fund year after year, 
I would rather see that money saved. I feel that if we are going to 
continue getting token allotments each year, I would almost rather see 
— money s saved until such time as we can be given enough money to 

eally make this institution operate. 

As it stands now, we have beautiful laboratories and hydraulic 
powered beds in a magnificent hospital, but through these years we 
have never had the funds appropriated to put this sleeping giant 
into action. 

I asked to testify before your subcommittee so that I could assist 
in the vital development of this Institute. The Congress can find 
no better way to strike a note for constructive Government programs 
than by making possible the original goals of the Institute of Neurol 
ogy and Blindness. 

You have heard testimony on the medical and economic aspects of 
the neurological and sensory disorders, I have knowledge mainly 
of only one aspect, one whic +h I feel you fully appreciate—the humai 
facet. of these ailments which cripple the bodies and the minds and 
the spirits of those who endure them. 
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Most of us accept our friends and our business colleagues at face 
value. They are what they seem to be, concerned only with the busi- 
ness or pleasure at hand. “But through my 10 years’ experience with 
neurological-disorder victims, I have come to be aware of the prob- 
lems and the heartbreaks behind the pleasant faces. I believe many 
of these problems concern you in your deliberations on the future of 
this Institute. 


TOTAL PERSONS AFFECTED 


The professional people in medicine and welfare work tell us 
that there are 20 million persons in this country affected with one or 
the other of the neurological or sensory disorders. That means that 
every family we know has at least one member afflicted with a neuro- 
logical disease. That figure is so large it almost defies comprehension. 

Behind the smile of one of your friends or constituents is a child 
that has never stood straight or quietly since she was born—cerebral 
palsy. 

Behind a mind busy with business or Government affairs is the 
knowledge of a body slowly drawing into a giant knot of muscle— 
muscular dystrophy. 

Almost everyone you know has a child or a brother or a cousin 
whose faculties to move or even think are fading quietly away through 
multiple sclerosis. 

Try to count the number of families you know who must explain to 
themselves the seizures and spiritual wreckage of epile psy, or battle 
the loneliness and despair of blindness, deafness, Parkinson’s disease, 
poliomyelitis. 

EFFECT ON FAMILIES 


All of these bring a special problem to a family. All of these cause 
heartache and misery for m9 amily around the patient as well as to 
the patient himself. All of these are extra burdens carried by the 
families of the 20 million eae we speak of. And yet as a 
Nation we continue to move ahead. Think how much faster and how 
much farther we could move if some of these people had a hope that 
their problems would end, or at least would not be passed on to an- 
other generation. 

Rather than try to revitalize the millionaires of this country, I 
would like to spend the price of a couple of tanks on the 20 million 
neurological sufferers to see if we could not make taxpayers of a large 
proportion of these 20 million people. I think it is better economy to 
have 20 million people able to support themselves than to have 500 
millionaires supporting them. 

Senator Turn. The only reason I made mention, Mrs. Tankersley, 
of the millionaire was that there was a question brought in that the 
millionaires used to make a contribution and that they no longer were. 
It was not a question that their heart was not right, but it was a 
question that economically we are not making millionaires any more. 
That was why I made that statement. 

Mrs. TanxkerstEy. I thought that you were perhaps feeling that 
could we balance the budget we could have millionaires again who 
could support this. 
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Senator Ture. No, that was not it. The statement would indicat: 
that there was no heart left in man’s body that would bring about 
contribution towards the elimination, the aid, and the correction of 
such affictions. The only reason I made my statement. was that t! 
tax imposed upon the taxpayer, the earner in this land, is such th 
we are not creating the millionaires and, therefore, it is not as eas) 
for him to reach into his pocket today as it may have been 30 or 4 
years ago. 

Mrs. TANKeERSLEY. In other words, we have to sort of abandon th 
source of helping these people. 

Senator Tnye. That is true. That was the reason I brought it out 
I was not concerning myself about conserving on this item in orde) 
to create a millionaire. If that was your understanding, it was not 
my intention that it should be that understanding. 


GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mrs. TANKERSLEY. I just want to underline something that I 
Mr. Baumrucker brought out, which is that in the world of today, a 
relatively small population such as ours cannot afford to waste mai 
power that might be salvaged. We spend so much for experimenta 
tion in defensive weapons of war and so little in defense against a 
big crippling disease. 

If this Institute in any way smacked of socialized medicine, I would 
not be here to testify for it; but I see in this Institute the real plac« 
of Government in public health—investing the public’s money in 
something which private agencies cannot achieve, making an invest 
ment that will pay tremendous dividends both in the happiness of 
millions of people and in the increased productiveness of our Natio 

Senator Ture. If you do not mind an interruption at that point, 
T just want to be on the record as agreeing with you: That a concer 
tration of an effort through a Federal appropriation will achieve that 
which neither a State nor an individual could do by themselves be 
cause of the magnitude of it and that the magitude of it must be such 
that it will attract the very best brains in that respective field to that 
center as a magnet would draw a pin to itself. 

Therefore, only a Federal appropriation can bring it about. Re 

gardless of how must a State might be mindful of such a problem and 
hoping to achieve such a project, a State in itself could not do what 
the Federal Government could do because of the vastness of the 
Federal Government, not only in resources, but what it can draw 
onto such a project in the form of the technicians that must do the 
highly scientific work in that center. Therefore, I will say that I fally 
and wholeheartedly support, not only what you say, but what we are 
endeavoring in this research center, because no individual or indi 
vidual State could undertake such a project. 


MAYO MEMORIAL RESEARCH CENTER 


We have in the Mayo Memorial what we think will be a great re 
search center and that, of course, was private contributions and State 
appropriations, in the memory of the Mayos, of Rochester, Minn 
There we know we are going to have a health center, but the State 
alone is not and has not been responsible for it. It is the people who 
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believe not only in that research center that is developing at the Um 

versity of Minnesota, but who revere the memory of men like the 
Mayos that had done so much in the field of medicine, and that made 
people feel that they wanted to make acontribution. I want to whole- 

heartedly subscribe to what you are describing, because no individual 
nor State alone could do what is possible through the Federal Gov- 

ernment’s efforts. 


CONTINUATION OF SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


Mrs. ‘TAN KERSLEY. Only through the Federal Government can you 
offer the security to a scientist that he is goimg to be able to work 
uninterrupted|ly for 20 years without his funds running out. 

Senator Tre. Positively, and therefore appropriations must be 
forthcoming by each Congress in order that the funds are made avail 
able that that scientific research might not be hampered or broken in 
any of its chain. 

Mrs. Tankerstey. This is the type of Government health work 
that this Congress could point to with real pride. 

That is about all I had to say. TI just believe that this is the type 
of thing that our Government should go into. 

Senator Trryr. I am sure that I, as one person, will certainly sup 
port you on that. 

Mrs. TANKERSLEY. It has been a pleasure to testify before someone 
with such an understanding of our problem. 

Senator Tye. I have seen the homes where they were endeavoring 
to take care of an afflicted person or an afflicted child. I saw it not 
only as a private citizen, but I saw it in public life, and when I went 
through our institutions in the State and saw those children, 1 knew 
very well if that child was left in the home where there might be sev- 
eral other children, that one afflicted child would destroy the oppor 
tunities of a normal home for the rest of the children. That was one 
reason why I put forth every effort to increase the institutional facili- 
ties to take care of those children that had to be cared for in an insti 
tution, just because I knew that if that child was left in the home, 
the other children would possibly be denied the love and the care of 
the parents, because the parents were so occupied in trying to care 
for the afflicted one that they had no time left for the normal child, 
and I put forth every effort that I possibly could. And that was one 
of the greatest worries that I had as Governor. I had two worries, 
1 will say: the institutional worry, and our penal institutions, the 
worry of that inmate and why the young man was an inmate of that 
institution, the environment of a com munity that jeopardized many 
a youth by the youth being subjected to things which finally would 
wind him up in an institution. 

I think we have a great responsibility as a nation to remove, wher 
ever it is possible for us, those things that cause either the downfall 
of youth or continue the affliction that some of these diseases bring 
about. 

Mrs. Tankers.tey. Of course, that is mainly what we want this for, 
for the children coming along, so that they can have some hope in 
their own lives ahead. 
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Senator Ture. I have received a letter from Dr. A. B. Baker, of 
the Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders, and who 
identified with the University Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn., wit! 
which he enclosed a copy of the fact sheet regarding the national! 
program for research and training in neurological and sensory dis 
orders. We will place this letter and the enclosure in the hearing’ at 
this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

COM MITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS, 
Way 25, 1958 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tnyr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR THYE: I am enclosing a copy of the fact sheet regarding the 
national program for research and training in neurological and sensory dis 
orders. ‘This fact sheet was prepared by the National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, which fs composed of all voluntary health organiza 
tions interested in crippling disorders of the nervous system and eye. This fact 
sheet points out the great needs throughout our country for additonal research 
and training funds in these fields. 

I sincerely hope that you will be able have this fact sheet incorporated in the 
record of the hearings rather than taking up the time of your committee for tes 
timony covering this material. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. B. Baker, M, D 


A NATIONAL PROGRAM FoR RESEARCH AND TRAINING IN THE NEUROLOGICAL AND 
SENSORY DISORDERS 


The broad concept of a group of neurological and sensory disorders’ consti 
tuting a major health problem in the United States is unfamiliar to man 
While most of us think of the various types of cancer as simply being “cancet 
and the various types of heart diseases simply as “heart diseases,” the various 
types of neurological and sensory disorders—whether poliomyelitis, cerebra 
palsy, multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, or many disorders of thi 
eye and ear—seem each to constitute a separate problem in themselves. In fact 
this is not so; as the problems of heart disease are linked to the entire cireu 
iatory system, so all disorders of the nervous system are referable to a single 
organ, the brain, or its important appendages—the spinal cord, the nerves, and 
the sensory receptors which provide us with the power of sight and hearing 

As a distinct group of disorders the neurological and sensory diseases do create 
an extremely serious public-health problem. They affect approximately 20 mil 
lion persons in the United States alone, of whom at least half endure gravely 
disabling conditions. While only the third eause of death (after heart diseass 
and cancer), no other group of disorders causes such permanent crippling, and 
this crippling is usually so severe as to cause profound psychological, social, and 
economic dislocation for the individual sufferer. No other group receives so 
little medical and research attention, yet no other major group of disorders rep 
resents such an economic loss to the Nation, 

Exact losses to the country can only be estimated, but a few statistics on spe 
cific problems give some indication of their magnitude. For example, welfare 
and medical aid to the blind amounts to $125 million yearly, and this figure does 
not include wage and manpower losses due to limited physical mobility. We may 
arrive at some concept of these costs, however, if we consider known losses i! 
curred by another neurological problem—head injury. Some 200,000 person 
are absent from full employment every day of every year as a result of head 
injuries alone—a loss of 416 million man-hours of work and a loss of $624 mil 
lion in wages. If we consider that there are 260,000 totally blind in the United 
States and 1 million blind in 1 eye, then our losses have certainly doubled. If 
we consider as well the 4% million deaf, the 1,500,000 epileptics, the 400,000 cases 
of cerebral palsy and many other disorders, the total must be staggering. While 
rehabilitation can restore some of these sufferers so as to permit best use of 
their remaining physical assets, only a fraction of this damaged population can 


1 Disorders of the special senses, particularly sight and hearing 
? Table 1 
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now receive such treatment, and, of course, rehabilitation may permit only a pat 
tial or limited recovery of economic self-sufficiency Needless to say, the men 
who suffer these disturbances cannot carry arms in the Nation’s defense 

The volume of medical research devoted to these problems has not been com 
mensurate with their seriousness as medical, social, or economic problems. Of! 
the $33 million which was devoted to all medical research grants as recorded 
in 1951, less than $3 million was allocated by all agencies, public and private 
for investigations of neurological and sensory disturbances—excepting poliomy 
elitis. While $125 million was being spent for aid to the blind, plus another $36 
million in Federal tax losses for the 300,000 blind who receive tax exemption 
of $600 each, less than $500,000 was spent for research into the cure and pr 
vention of this condition For disorders causing deafness, less than $100,000 
was spent for research, though at the same time over $2 million was being spen 
for hearing aids 

That research has not been pressed more vigorously has been due to se 
factors: The complexity of the central nervous system so that until 
cently research progress has been discouraging] \ ind the relue 
the crippled patient to press for aid where his disease for centuries 
synonymous with embarrassment, shame, and hopelessness. The failure o 
port for a strong research attack has also been responsible for 
of clinical neurology, and the present time finds the ‘ rv endanvered by 
lack of medical men skilled in the diagnosis and treatment f the neurological 
disorders. 

This situation has showed signs of changing within the past decade Scienc 
has begun to develop new lines of investigation and new precision tools which 
promise major advances in the development of new treatments within the nea 
future. As a result of work done in the past 10 years, such disorders as Parkil 
sonism, myasthenia gravis, and especially epilepsy can be partially controlled 
through new drugs: and the de velopment of the electroe neephalogray h, the 
electromyograph, and radioactive tracer techniques have all brought greater 
accuracy to the diagnosis of many neurological disorders. Within just the past 
year, we have seen investigations which promise a cure for cataracts, a diag 
nostic test for multiple sclerosis and a method for regenerating nerve tissue 

As a result of these new developments, interest in both clinical and basic re 
sefrch in the neurological and sensory disorders has been aroused Medical 
schools are urgently requesting the funds and facilities by which research in 
these fields may be broadly expanded and by which medical students and physi 
cians may receive training in both research, diagnosis and treatment in neurology 
and ophthalmology. As Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins Un 
versity, chairman of the National Research Council and president of the Na 
tional Academy of Sciences, has written: “I would go so far as to say that be 
cause the nervous system controls in large degree all the organs of the body 
and human behavior in general, neurology should be a primary basis for neuro 
logical teaching and practice. * * * The time is now ripe for such an emphasis 
on the neurological basis of disease because recent discoveries in biophysics 
and biochemistry and their pathological implementations provide knowledge 
and experimental tools which open up new vistas.” 

Behind this interest of medical leaders and educators is the gathering pressure 
of millions of sufferers who have come to learn that their disorder need not be 
hopeless, that useful treatment throngh rehabilitation can become available now, 
and that through research more useful treatments and cures can be achieved 


he stunted gre 


THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS (NINDB) 


This rising tide of public interest in the neurological and sensory disorders 
was largely responsible for the establishment of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness in the summer of 1950 under Publie Law 
692 (Sist Cong.). Prior to its establishment, Congress had received more thar 
a dozen proposals to establish distinct and separate institutes for several of the 
separate disease entities with which the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness is now concerned. With the passage of Public Law 692 
the hopes of all voluntary health agencies working in the field of the neurological 

®Iniured nerve tissue does not regenerate spontaneously as does skin and lver tissue 
Crippling in poliomyelitis, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, and other neurological dis 
orders is due to injured nerve tissue: therefore, discovery of a method to regenerate 


nerve tissue would eliminate the greatest single cause of permanent disability in the 
United States. 
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and sensory disorders. the hopes of millions of sufferers who had looked forward 
to an organized attack on their diseases finaliy became realized. 

This legislation seemed to meet all the needs for a thorough challenge of t} 
neurological and sensory disorders. It empowered the Institute through th: 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service to conduct research in these fields; 
to support such research at non-Federal institutions; and it empowered the I: 
stitute to support training relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of 
diagnosis and treatment of these disorders. 

Such powers, in fact, have been granted more in theory than in actuality. I: 
1950 when the Congress established the Institute, Congress did not impleme: 
its mandate by granting the Institute any operating funds. When funds finally 
were made available in 1951 (fiscal year 1952 budget *), they were just sufficien 
to initiate a first-year program in support of research at non-Federal institutions 
but permitted only token allotments for the support of research fellows and 
clinical trainee in neurology, ophthalmology, and rehabilitation. No funds were 
provided for grants to the Nation’s medical schools for the development or initia 
tion of training programs in neurology and ophthalmology; no funds were pr 
vided for the initiation of special projects necessary for the testing and develo) 
ment of new diagnostic or treatment methods. 

The budget for fiscal year 1953 was substantially the same, except for the pr 
vision of $74,200 for the opening of the clinical center. This budget follows: 
Research grants $1, 326, 00 
Research fellowships 150, 000 
Training stipends ‘ i 51, 5O0 
Training grants . 5S, 5OK 
Special projects i ‘ . 

Direct operations (including basic and clinical investigations, pro 
gram direction, grant management and administration) 


Total ‘ ‘ 


As a result of these inadequate funds, the Institute, now 2 years old, stands 
a crucial position. As the first organized effort in this country to mount 
attack on neurological and sensory disorders, it has become for many sufferers 
a symbol of hope; that hope now threatens to die. For the medical schools,,fo 
the basic medical sciences, the Institute is the focal point for the development « 
a national research and training program for the diseases of the nervous and 
sensory systems. It is upon these groups that the success of any medical progra! 
must depend ; and if support from the Institute is not available or is withdraw: 
the progress of medical healing in this field, so well begun, will be delayed fo 
years. 


RESEARCH GRANTS ° 


The grave standstill of neurological and sensory research has already begun 
as is evidenced by the status of the Institute’s program of research grants. 

At the time of the advisory council meeting on November 14, 1952, the Institute 
had available from fiscal year 1953 research funds, the sum of approximate 
$63,000 for the awarding of research grants to non-Federal institutions and 
universities. 

At this council meeting, 52 research grant applications from non-Federal it 
stitutions and universities, in the amount of $464,000, were recommended 
support by the study sections and the council. With only $68,000 available for 
the payment of these grants, about 7 percent of the projects can actually 
supported by these funds. 

On the basis of previous experience, however, it can be expected that at th 
next two council meetings grants in the amount of $5 million will be received for 
consideration and that half of these will be recommended for approval. In short 
by the end of fiscal year 1953 the Institute will have recommended grant support 
totaling about $2.8 million, but will be unable to activate this research. 


* The Government fiscal year runs from July 1 through June 30. 

*The research grants program of the NINDB, like that of the other National Instit 

Of Fract#h while fadorally administered, i¢ fundamentally guided by non-Federal bodies 
Applications for funds to initiate or continue medical research investigations in vario 
Dvias ace cvcernved by the Institutes, are screened by 2 non-Federal groups 3 times a year 
and subiect to their recommendations and the approval of the Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service. appropriate stipends are made to the universities or institutions 
where the grantee is conducting his investigation 
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Obligations in 1954 will include this total, plus $1,060,000 for renewals of 
grants made in 1953 and 1952, plus new grants in 1954 with estimated approval 
of $2.3 million; At the end of 1954, therefore the Institute will have on hand 
approved applications totaling over $6 million, but will have just slightly more 
than $4,328,000 to pay them—leaving almost $2 million of worthwhile research 
grants unsupported. 

The estimated rate of applications and approvals for 1954 does not give a true 
picture of research needs in the field, however. -artial results of a survey made 
by this committee among the deans and research directors of the country’s medi 
cal schools show requests for research support at $8,523,178, and this survey is 
only about half concluded. 

In effect, this means that some two to four hundred research projects which 
promise valuable contribution to the care and treatment of millions of sufferers 
will never be initiated. Major research problems which have received virtually 
no attention will continue to be neglected.” In addition, the Institute can 
expect that investigators who had expected support for their work in neurology 
and ophthalmology will turn to other fields where funds are more easily available. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS * 


The problem of research manpower is a central one for both neurological and 
ophthalmological research. How serious it is may be exemplified by the present 
situation in eye research. According to Dr. V. Everett Kinsey, one of the leading 
ophthalmological investigators in the country, there are just 3 investigators 
with a specialized background capable of studying glaucoma or the major physio- 
logical processes in the eye which might lead to successful therapy of this dis- 
order. Yet glaucoma is the chief cause of irreversible blindness in individuals 
past middle life. Again, writes Dr. Kinsey, there are only 2 mature biochemists 
n the country who are devoting their energies to all ocular problems 

To increase this body of research manpower and to maintain the flow of 
trained research personnel into the neurological and ophthalmological sciences 
would require, on the basis of need, $350,000 a year. At the present time the 
Institute is able to award 36 fellowships at a total cost of $150,000. These 
fellowships are awarded to approximately 1 out of 4 applicants, the most promis- 
ing in the field. Even on this selective basis, the Institute has on hand enough 
approved applications so that $350,000 may be immediately devoted to the support 
of the investigators of tomorrow. At the present rate of application receipt 
the demand for research support by qualified candidates in 1954 will amount to 
well over $500,000. 

TRAINING GRANTS 


At the present time the Institute has only a token amount ($58,500 formerly 
supported by the National Institute of Mental Health) to grant to medical schools 
so as to permit the needed expansion or initiation of training programs to develop 
teachers in neurology and ophthalmalogy. Only about 21 of the Nation’s 79 
medical schools have complete neurological units for teaching and research; 
there are only 151 available positions in the entire country for the training of 
neurologists. <A serious situation also exists in ophthalmology 

This is a double problem for the Nation’s welfare in terms of both research 
and treatment. For research it means that where important findings have been 
made in the laboratory, a significant delay of months and years will have to 
occur before these findings are tested adequately in the clinie to prove their 
efficacy or lack of adequacy in the treatment of human sufferers. These delays 
have already occurred for lack of available clinical neurologists who can make 
such investigations. Where thev are made, moreover, there is considerable 
delay in communicating the results to those physicians who have the opportunity 
to use them. The development of newer drugs for the control of epileptic 
seizures, for example, were made as early as 1938, but even today only 20 percent 
of the Nation’s epileptics obtain these newer modes of treatment. Again, it 
was in 1950 that the first announcement was made that a new agent had been 
found which could regenerate damaged nerve tissue in animals; but to this 

* Table 2. 

™The research fellowships program of the NINDE, like similar programs of the other 
National Institutes of Health. is maintained to heln promisine students in sclentifie 
research continue their development and thereby insure the Nation a continuing supply 
of medicel research manpower in both peace and war Stipends are as follows $1.600 a 
vear to those working for their doctorates : $3.000 yearly for postdoctorates (most awards 
are in this category) and higher stipends for special fellows 
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date not enough clinical evidence has yet been assembled to determine whethe, 
this important finding is applicable to humans. 

For treatment,-the preblem of inadequate training in the Nation’s medica 
schools is even graver. There are, for example, less than 250 experienced pra 
ticing neurologists in the entire country te support a burden of 10 million patients 
In some areas of the country, there is only 1 neurologist per 900,000 populat 
and the best ratio sees only 1 neurologist per 650,000. What this means in ter? 
of suffering can be judged when we realize that of the 1.5 million epilepties in 
country almost 1 million are not receiving treatment—though this is the 
neurological disorder where treatment by drugs can be successful in a major 
of cases. Because of the lack of neurologists or physicians trained in the diagn 
sis of neurological disorders, it now takes an average of 6 years before the suffer 
from multiple sclerosis is diagnosed as such, and almost that long before cereb 
palsy can be identified. There is no field of medicine where early diagnosis 
more important, for once the central nervous system is really damaged, th: 
damage is irreparable. Easier methods for early diagnosis must be achiev 
by research, but where neurologists are now available much earlier identificat 
of these conditions is possible 

The funds needed for the support of training in neurology and ophthalmo 
in the country’s medical schools can be determined. by requests for aid from 
schools themselves. As Dr. Detlev W. Bronk has indicated, the need is esnec 
great in neurology. “If our medical schools are to prepare men to do su 
research and to utilize in teaching and practice the results of that researc! 
they will require additions to their facilities and funds which are adequati 
available in only 2 or 3 schools I can think of.” The average need for department 
of neurology amounts to slightly more than $30,000 per school or somewhat n 
than $2.3 million.” The total needs for departments of opthalmology amount 
$500,000." 


CLINICAL FELLOWSHIPS AND TRAINEESHIPS 


Concurrent with the need to develop teaching facilities at the Nation’s med 
schools is the necessity for providing stipends for those physicians and othe 
medical personnel who wish training in neurology, ophthalmology and rehabilit: 
tion. Such funds are necessary to aid those medically talented persons who ca 
not afford by themselves to spend the long years required for training in the 
medical specialities. 

At the present time, the Institute has but $36,000 available for such stipends 
though requests from qualified persons from just 21 medical schools for trainit 
in neurology alone now amounts to $263,400." To support trainees in ophthal: 
logy and rehabilitation as well would cost approximately $550,000 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


The development of treatments or cures in any medical field constitutes 
major problem today. Findings made in the basic laboratory must be translated 
into use for human patients, and once tested on humans, the results must hx 
checked, treatment schedules stabilized and standardized, and the objective fir 
results made available to those practitioners who have occasion to use them. 

The development of new drugs or new treatments bring with it a mass of co 
flicting and confusing questions—how it shall be used, when it shall be used 
does it have dangerous side effects or may it have in the future; can we use i 
on this patient but not on that because he is older or younger : will the drug wor! 
at one stage of a disability, say an earlier stage but not at a later; and how mucl 
does the mental condition of the patient, say either hopeful or depressed, con 
tribute to the success or failure of a treatment. These and many other questions 
the clinical investigator must answer before a new drug or therapeutic techniqu: 
is really ready for wide usage. No one investigator, however, can possibly at 
swer them all; he may even only answer just part of one question; another i! 
vestigator will answer another and so on: and their results, in turn, will b« 
checked by others. Consequently in the mass of literature which may appear c 
cerning the development of a new drug or treatment, no clear results of these 
tests are readily available, and their use may be postponed far beyond the tim: 
when it might have been used successfully in the treatment of human suffering 


® Table 3. 
®* Table 4. 
” Table 5 
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DEMONSTRATION AND FOLLOWUP CLINICS 


To speed this process, frequent employment should be made of the followup 
or demonstration clinics, whereby both old and new techniques of diagnosis and 
therapy may be readily developed, tested, or evaluated and which can serve as 
a place where specialists, general practitioners, and allied medical personnel 
may observe proper methodology of diagnosis and therapy to embody into their 
own practice. Such projects as these are especially necessary in the field of 
neurological and sensory disorders, 

In the field of neurology, such clinics are now urgently needed for such dis- 
orders as multiple sclerosis, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, muscular dystrophy, and 
Parkinsonism. At the present time, for example, several modes of treatment 
for multiple sclerosis have been developed which may or may not be useful. Their 
promise, however, indicates the need for large-scale clinical tests, which in view 
of the spontaneous remissions which occur during this disorder, must be con 
ducted over relatively long periods of time. 

Again while progress in treatment in the field of epilepsy has been rapid, 
what is so necessary at the present time is to determine the validity of various 
known modes of diagnosis and treatment and then disseminate these methods 
among practicing physicians. The seriousness of the problem of dissemination 
may be realized when we consider that some 30,000 epileptics are being treated 
through mail-order medical houses and many times this many are receiving in- 
adequate or no treatment at all. A similar problem exists with Parkinsonism 
(shaking palsy), a disorder which incapacitates some 1% million people, of whom 
less than 20 percent are believed to receive treatment, though new control drugs 
have been developed which can afford broad relief. 

Followup and demonstration projects, located in strategie geographical areas, 
easily accessible to large population groups, could therefore perform several 
invaluable functions for many disorders: (1) They can help give us yes or 
no answers regarding methods of diagnosis and treatment already evolved but 
not thoroughly tested. (2) They can further develop through their own research 
new methods of diagnosis and treatment. (3) They can act as a point of edu- 
cational dissemination, so that where methods of treatment and diagnosis have 
been developed and tested, physicians and other professional persons who have 
the opportunity of diagnosing and treating these diseases but cannot now do so, 
will have the chance of studying new dévelopments at first hand 

On the basis of need, facilities, and medical manpower now available, such 
clinics should be set up immediately in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Galveston, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, W'ashington, D. C., Atlanta, and Albany, N. Y It is 
estimated that these clinics could be established and maintained at an annual 
cost of $125,000 yearly ; or a total of $1 million. 


BLINDNESS AND DEAFNESS 


In the sensory disorders, the most urgent problems at the present time con- 
cern the adaptation of the patient to his disorder. There is, for example, no 
center in the United States where thoroughgoing study is being made of the 
application of the latest rehabilitation techniques to the blind. More than any 
other problem, rehabilitation for the blind has been in the hands of a wide 
number of organizations, each with a different concept of the potential of the 
sightless and the best manner of realizing that potential. That such centers are 
needed to establish common evaluative methods of the rehabilitation potential, 
to standardize the various stages of reNabilitdtive procedure in terms of that 
potential and with a realistic regard for employment opportunities and social 
activities, has long been recognized as one of the major moves in the program 
to make the blind more self-sufficient both socially and economically. 

At the present time, such centers should be localized at key points throughout 
the country. To keep initial expenditures at a minimum, these can be located 
where facilities and medical personnel are easily accessible. It is suggested 
therefore that blindness centers be set up at Portland, Oreg. ($100,000), Los 
Angeles ($50,000), New Orleans ($50,000), Boston ($100,000), Baltimore ($100, 
000), and Cleveland ($100,000). This would amount in total to $500,000 

Similarly, such centers for the deaf, integrating basic and clinical research 
With rehabilitation, would greatly expand the productivity of the 4% million 
totally and partially deaf in the United States today. At the present time with 
shortage of otologists and relative personnel, only two such centers could be 
established at relative inexpense at St. Louis and Cleveland. The total cost 
could be managed initially at $150,000 
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LEPROSY 


The United States Public Health Service Hospital at Carville is now occupied 
by 400 patients suffering leprosy or Hansen’s disease. These patients provici 
the best reservoir for long-term research into this dreadful disorder in North 
America. Such research could make detailed investigation of the neuropatholey 
and biochemistry of this disease (areas of research virtually untouched) and 
also attempt to correlate the mental changes which occur with the organi 
deterioration. Such investigations would also throw light on the aging process 
in relationship to general problems of chronic disease. ‘The aniual cost of such 
a project would be between $150,000 to $200,000 per annum. 


BRAIN REGISTRY 


The need for a coordinated system of brain registry for cerebral palsy and 
other disorders resulting from brain injury has constantly been expressed }) 
neurologists throughout the country. The development of research on the brai 
and thereby improved methods of diagnosis and therapy of the neurologica 
diseases is continvent upon having such postmortem material available in all 
areas of the United States. 

Such material is presently available through brain registries maintained a 
Chicago and Los Angeles but these registries are relatively small. The need 
is paramount for large registries in New York, New Orleans, Boston, and 
Washington, each of which could service their own immediate areas, and thy 
areas around them. The cost of this would be approximately $40,000 a year. 


STATE GRANTS 


In the majority of States throughout the country, no health programs specifi 
cally centered on chronic dieases of neurologic or ophthalmic origin have yet 
been established in spite of the fact that patients suffering from these disorders 
constitute the largest drain upon the taxpayers. 

The difficulty of initiating such a program lies in the expense involved, especi 
ally where broad rehabilitation services are required. Initiation of some of thes« 
services in most States (including professional education, case finding, diag 
nostic, and followup clinics), however, and extension of services in those States 
which already maintain limited programs can be achieved with relatively minor 
expenditure. In terms of aiding the individual to reach some degree of ind 
pendent self-care; to relieve the hospitals of long-term chronic patients, and to 
relieve both the States and private institutions of permanent welfare and medica! 
costs, grants to States for this purpose should more than double their investment 

Depending on the size of the State and facilities already available, such grants 
for each State, it is estimated, would vary between $15,000 and $60,000. 


INTRAMURAL RESEARCH 


The research program of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness itself will be unique in the history of neurological and ophtbalmolo 
ical research. The opening of clinical center in the spring of 1953 will provide 
the institute with the Nation's first opportunity for organized collaboration of 
basic and clinical research into the disorders of the central nervous system 
This opportunity, whereby laboratory investigations on a disease and clinica! 
investigations on the patients suffering the disease can be coordinated toward 
the more rapid development of methods of diagnosis and treatment, has pro 
voked this comment from one great investigator: “This will be the greates 
research center of its kind that the world has ever seen.” This opinion, shared 
by many investigators, has already brought to the institute some of the leading 
scientists in the fleld. 

Under the 1953 budget the potential of research program can be scarcely 
realized. Of the 9 basic research laboratories proposed for the Institute’s re 
search program, none can be completely staffed or equipped and less than one 
quarter of the major projects proposed can be initiated. The staffing in clinical 
research follows the same bare pattern, limiting the number of in and out 
patients who can be studied and eliminating the establishment of the sorely 
needed research rehabilitation clinic. 

To take advantage of the unique opportunities which the Institute has in 
this field, in particular to take advantage of the research abilities which have 
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associated themselves with this program, would demand a budget of $3 million 
this sum by no means encompassing all the needs which will arise when the 
program is fully under way 


CONCLUSIONS 


The total funds needed by the NINDB to fulfill the mandate given it by Con 
gress when it established the Institute and to meet the needs of millions of 
persons affected by the neurological and sensory disorders would amount to 
$18,600,000." 

In conclusion, the National Committee for Research in the Neurological and 
Sensory Disorders would like to emphasize two points. 

A program of this size can only be achieved at this time through the Fed 
eral Government—though it is expected, as has been true in the fields of cancer 
heart disease and mental health, that with governmental encouragement, stimu 
lation of funds for these purposes from private sources will be substantially 
increased, 

A vast majority of the funds appropriated for the Institute are devoted to 
research and training in non-Federal institutions 


TABLE 1.—Major’ crippling chronic neurological and sensory disorders 


Epilepsy ~~~ cases 1, 500, 000 
Cerebral palsy do 100, OOO 
Hemiplegia do , 500, 000 
Parkinsonism do . 500, 000 
Aphasia__-_ do 100, 000 
Multiple sclerosis and other demyelinating diseases do 300, 000 
Muscular dystrophy do 100, 000 
Blindness__-_ : do , 700, 000 
Totally blind do 260, 000 
Blind in 1 eye- do , 000, 000 
Vision barely useful do 340, 000 
Total affected by cataracts percent 19.5 
Total affected by keratitis do 15.2 
Total affected by glaucoma do 10.5 
Deafness___ ~~ tates cases , 560, 000 
760,000 totally deaf. 
Chronic meningitis do 15, 000 
Chronic encephalitis do 100, 000 
Chronic poliomyelitis —- ‘ ; do 225, 000 
Neurosyphilis___ ‘ do 20, 000 
srain, spinal, and peripheral nerve tumors per annum 10, OOO 
Myasthenia gravis - : cases 4, 000 
Aecident and injury to the nervous system (approximated ) 1, 000, 000 
+What may be termed “minor” neurological disorders, such as neuralgia, neuritis 
radiculitis, Bell's palsy, herpes zoster, migraine, and other forms of chronic headache 
are, in fact, extremely serious, though their residual effects are not as debilitating as the 
disorders listed above. The minor disturbances are extremely common and painful, and 
present special problems in terms of their productive and economic loss to sufferers and 
to the Nation. Chronic headache, for example, affects 12 to 15 million persons in th: 
United States, and is more responsible for employment absences than any other single 
medical problem, with the possible exception of the common cold 
Exactly how serious this problem is we do not know, but some idea of its extent 
may be realized when we consider that during World War II there were about 
25,000 penetrating wounds of the head (a much greater, though unknown, numbe1 
of closed head injuries), and 230,000 peripheral nerve injuries. Again, more 
than 200,000 persons yearly suffer skull fractures in auto accidents ; and approxi 
mately 10 percent of all civilian accidents result in injuries to the nervous system 


™ See p. 17. 
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TABLE 2 tHocations of National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Bliy 


ness research grants by disease categories 


I. NEUROLOGIC RESEARCH 


Multiple sclerosis and other demyelinating diseases 

General research upon nervous tissue (fundamental research ap plicable 
to several or many disorders) ‘ e 

Epilepsy- —— pseeestees 

Poliomyelitis and other paralytic disorders 

Muscular distrophy and associated neuromuscular diseases 

Cerebral vascular disease (stroke) 94 ae 

Cerebral palsy os wwiniegidilitentitin ‘ 

Neurologic disorders of mentation and emotion 

Pain ‘ 

Injuries of the spinal cord and brain 

Chronie disease 

Cerebellar syndrome 

Parkinson’s syndrome 

Brain edema 

Senile psychoses 


Total, neurologic research 


Il. OPHTHALMOLOGIC RESEARCH! 


Glaucoma 

Retinal detachment 

Corneal opacity 

Cataract 

Uveitis 

Congenital eye disorders (primary optic) 

Syphilitie atrophy 

Diabetic retinopathy .- 

General research upon ophthalmic tissues_ 

Inflammatory diseases of the eye 

Public health research of general significance in congenital and ac 
quired blindness 

Injuries to the eye 

Retinoblastoma 

Strabismus 

Retrolentil fibroplasia 

Lritis 

Nutritional deficiencies of the eve 


Total, ophthalmic research. 


Ill. OTOLOGIC RESEARCH 


oe impairments be 
Validation of recorded hearing ‘tests 


Total, otologic research _.—- 


Total 


$205, S06 


170, 8 
o2, Dob 
S2, 480 
70, O78 
S, 108 
54, 107 
465, 495 
25, 700 
, 045 
583 
24 
, O40 
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TARnLe 5.—Per annum requirements for training stipends needed in neu 
departments in medical schools and hospitals as of Oct. 1, 1952 


University or hospital 


Albany Medical College___- 
Aiea Dad: TRU ONIIET i iciiscicathcens wniliisiv tintin tiianinnininigntie sditisitsttibitaiajaiitiigs nil aeaapiiatets 
Baylor University 

Bowman Gray School of Medicine 
Colorado University 

Columbia University___ ~~~ “ 
Duke University 

Georgetown University—- 
Indiana University.__----- 
Johns Hopkins University- 
Kansas University_____---. 
Lennox Hill Hospital__--- 
Louisville General Hospital__- 
Minnesota University 
Montefiore Hospital 

Mt. Sinai Hospital 
Northwestern University—- 
Oregon University 
Southwestern Medical School 
Washington University_— 
Vanderbilt University 


UNA - ncncttastinnitenids 


Proposep BUDGET FoR NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
BLINDNESS 


After a careful study of the availability of funds for research in neurologic 
and sensory disorders and after due consideration of the research needs in thes« 
fields, the National Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders, consist 
ing of representatives from the various voluntary health agencies concerned 
with these conditions, wishes to propose the following budget to activate 
program of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness: 


Grants-in-aid for research projects in non-Federal institutions_._..__ $8, 000, 00 
Stipends for research fellows__--~-~- a : : 350, 000 
Stipends for clinical fellows (trainees) ._._------ oe 5HO, OO 
Grants for the development of training programs in non-F eder al j in- 
stitutions___- s 2, 500, 004 


» 


Funds for special ec ‘linical demonstration projects 2, 000, 000 
Funds for State grants aierigaedied 2, 000, 00 
Funds for basic and clinical researc ch programs at the clinical center, 

Bethesda, Md-_- 8, 000, 000 
Funds for construction facilities ae : ees (*) 
Funds for the review and management of rese arch and training 

100, 000 
100, 000 


Total__- 18, 600, 000 


1At the time of this renort, the committee had just initiated its survey of needs for 
the construction of research facilities. 


Senator Ture. That concludes the hearing for today. I thank you 
all. 

We will reconvene at 10 a. m. tomorrow morning, June 4, 1953. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., Wednesday, June 3, 1953, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m. Thursday, June 4, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1955 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. ¢, 
The subcommittee reconvened in room F-39, the Capitol, at 10 a. m., 
Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, and Robertson. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Cotumstia INSTITUTE FOR THE Dear 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. The committee will please come to order. Congress- 
man Phillips, we are happy to have you with us this morning and 
would like to hear from you before we commence the regular schedule. 

Mr. Puiures. Thank you very much, Senator Thye. I appreciate 
that very much and will explain the reason, I had an appointment, 
Senator, before your committee for 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Puitures. Unfortunately we have a situation where I am ex 
pected to take about an hour on the floor this afternoon to answer 
questions regarding the subcommittee bill on Indian offices and I 
am not sure what that will do to my schedule. 

I appreciate this. 

TRAINING PROGRAM 


I am one of the three congressional members of the board of direc 
tors of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Gallaudet College. I 
will not take your time to discuss that. It is a most fascinating insti- 
tution to me. I have been attending its exercises for more than 10 
years. It is the only institution of its kind in the world. It trains 
the leaders and teachers in the deaf movement not only in this country 
but is now beginning to train them for the other nations. It is a 
matter of great pride to the United States. 

The gentleman from Texas, Mr. Thornberry, is the Democratic 
member from the House, and the Senate member is Senator Salton 
stall. The institution has been a very independent institution and 
while it has received money from the Congress mostly through the 


1441 
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District of Columbia panes it has never asked for any amou 
money comparable to that asked by other institutions whi 
either quasipublic institutions or F ederal. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Every bit of money _for which it has ever asked especially for 
construction program has acane been willingly gr: anted., 
Last year when the institution was before your committee for 


b idget. the question had come up after leavi ng the House, the que 


tion that it needed to build new buildings aes for the eduecati 


of the lower grades, the deaf children of the District. The Sena 
asked the institution how much it would need for this construet 
work. An estimate was hurriedly secured from a contractor who 
he thought the buildings could be built for about $90,000 and with 
any question you gave the $90,000 and the House agreed in conferen 
It was discovered after that that building regulations in the Dist: 
and changes in the costs ad the cost of this building $131,000, 7 
institution did not know what to do and made no request throug 
Bureau of the Budget for that amount. 


USE OF ALUMNI FUND 


The money was taken out of a fund which had been raised si 
years ago by the alumni for a specific purpose and must be used 
that purpose and the alumni are very perturbed because the money 
been taken out. I spo ike to Re »prese ntative Busbey who is the ch 
man of our subcommittee, he was pe letely ovvhnathutile, and 
understanding was if, in the revised budget a request could be m 
for this $41,000 that it would be approved and put in to the bill. 

There was, I think, a misunderstanding because without any he 
tion Mrs. Hobby, who is also interested in the institution and her 
ecutive assistant with whom we met and discussed this, approved tl 
inclusion of the money, the Bureau of the Budget included it and 
the revised request that amount of money was included. This is 
a new amount of money I am asking for. This has been approved | 
the Bureau of the Budget and by Mrs. Hobby’s Department. 

However, by the time it got to the Hill the hearings had all bee 
finished and [I think that Chairman Busbey was under the i enpeee 
that all the money was to be put in the Senate. 

Senator Tryr. We have it here. 

Mr. Prunsirs. So. Mr. Busbey is very much concerned about 
We are extremely anxious that it should vo in. 

He, himself voluntarily asked if he could come along this afterno 
when I was to come at 2 o’clock and testify and Mr. Thornberry, th 
ol her member of { he board of directors, is also coming over at ¥ o’cloc! 
to testify. I just want to ask you that that money be included, th 
the idea originated in the Senate, it was a mistake in the amount 
has been approved by the budget, it has been approved by the Depart 
ment of Health, E duce: ation. and Welfare, and it was only due as 
thirk to the fact that it was a little late and there was a misunde: 
standing that it did not get in our bill. 

That is all the time I have, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. We have it. 
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Mr. Pues. I am sure, Senator Saltonstall will confirm 
thing I have said and that he hims are as interested 

rank you for letting me appear. 

Senator Tuy. Thank you, sir. 

The next person is Dr. Paul White of Boston 


NATIONAL Hearr Instrru't 
STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL WHITE, BOSTON, MASS 
GENERAL STATEMEN' 


. Wuirer. I would like first to identify myself as a private prac 
titioner in Boston, a specialist in the fiele l of heart disease, a graduate 
of Harvard Medical School, consultant in medicine at Massachusetts 
General Hospital, recently clinical professor of medicine at Harvard, 
past president of the American Heart Association, executive director of 
the National Advisory Heart Council and first vice president of the 
International Society ot Cardiology. 

I have testimony here that I would like to submit at the end of my 
presentation. 

Senator Tryrr. The testimony will be received and printed in the 
report. 

Dr. Wurre. In introducing my testimony I would like to emphasize 
the problem which my collegues and I have been concerned with 
during the last 4 or 5 years. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. White, before you commence, we have an appro 
priations committee on the military. I am on that subcommittee and 
| have agreed that I will be present this morning to hear General 
Vandenberg. So for that reason I am going to leave this subeom- 
mittee for a brief period. I will return before the morning is over. 
Senator Dworshak will take over. I regret exceedingly that I shall 
not be able to be with you. However, I will read : = your testimony 
and it is jus st unfortunate that we serve on several of these subcom 
mittees and we once in a while have to divide our ae 

Dr. Wurre. I think we all appreciate that. 

The problem which has concerned those of us who have been on the 
National Advisory Heart Council and have come to these hearings has 
been carrying out the very sound directions of the National Heart 
Act of 1948 which set up the National Heart Institute and the National 
Advisory Heart Council. 

The wisdom of Congress in passing this act has been more than eve1 
manifested. I have watched the work OTOW Al db ome one of the 
vital forces in the improvement of the health not only of this country 
but, through this country, of the rest of the world 

IL have traveled very extensively in this country and in other coun 
tries in the last 5 years primarily to look into this problem. Through 
my previous experience ancl that experience gall d from my travels I 
am absolutely convinced of the value of the work of the National 
Heart Institute for which I am presenting evidence this morning. 

The magnitude of the subject hardly needs to be mentioned. It is 
well known. It is in every newspaper of the country and every period- 
ical—the magnitude of cardiovascular disease that concerns not only 
the heart but the blood vessels: and high blood pressure which affects 
heart and blood vessels and kidneys as well. 
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RESEARCH 


The most important means of meeting this great challenge is r 
search. Research includes not only the financi ing of projec ts but the 
support of research fellowships. Unless we have the people we can’t 
do the work and unless we have places to work we cannot do it either 

In other words, facilities and individuals go hand in hand and part 
and parcel of this problem is teaching the subject. There is an old 

saying which is certainly fundamentally important and true: _ 
medical care in any community is improved by good medical teac} 
ing and good medical teaching in any community is improved | 
sound research. 

Therefore by supporting research and teaching in any community 
you are going to improve the health of the citizens of that community 

The more well trained, able, and devoted research workers and 
teachers we have the sooner we will reach the desired goal of reducing 
the tremendous number of young and middle-age citizens of this 
country today who have heart disease. I sometimes feel that it is not 
very complimentary to myself or my colleagues to realize that while 
we have been at work duri ing the 1: ast 3 decades on this problem ther 
has been such an increase in the number of cases of the disease we 
have been working on. 

Senator DworsHak. That is true with practically every ailment, 
isn’t it? 

CONTROL OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES 


Dr. Wuite. No, sir; the infectious diseases have been almost com 
pletely controlled. Compared to the problem that we face there have 
been great advances in other fields out of proportion to the advances 
in the field of cardiovascular disease. That is one of the reasons the 
problem has become more striking in my own experience during which 
we have come up from the Dark Ages of medicine. When I was a 
medical student and intern, medicine was still in the Dark Ages. 

It seems hardly believable now that we were faced as we were, in 
hospital work and in our teaching, primarily with infectious diseases 
such as typhoid fever and dysentery. Diseases such as these filled the 
hospital beds when I was an intern. My professor of medicine gave 
the first 5 lectures in medicine on typhoid fever. Most textbooks 
began with tvphoid fever and the idea was if we knew typhoid fever 
we knew medicine. Now we almost never see a case of typhoid fever. 

Senator Rornerrson. I may interrupt to say we have on the stand 
the greatest heart expert in America and perhaps the world. I can’t 

resist the temptation of asking advice about a dear friend of mine who 
recently suffered a partial stroke that affected his left arm, left leg 
and, partially, his left face. 

He has been overweight for a number of years but he loved the out- 
doors like I do and we have hunted a lot together. Recently he suf- 
fered this stroke; is this a very prevalent heart condition now? 


STROKES 


Dr. Wurrr. Stroke is not strictly a heart condition ; it is a vascular 
condition but it is related closely; it is the result of high blood pres- 
sure on the blood vessels and the brain. 
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Senator Rosertson. He had low blood pressure. 

Dr. Wuire. You can have strokes that are not due to high blood 
pressure but the majority are associated with high blood pressure. 
You can have fragile arteries. 

Senator Rozvertson. If you have a partial stroke with low blood 
pressure are your chances for recovery better or less ? 

Dr. Wuire. It depends on the amount of damage to the brain. 


MEDICAL TREATMENT 


Senator Rosertson. Is there any known medical treatment that 
an remedy the situation or do you have to let the patient be quiet 
ind let nature do it? 

Dr. Wuitr. There is a great deal of research on rehabilitation. 
[here is not much medically or surgically one can do except prevent 
further attacks. 

There are a few in which a small clot coming from the heart would 
block the vessel in the brain and that would produce almost the same 
effect as a rupture of the vessel from high blood pressure. 

Senator Ropertson. What is the recognized treatment for condi- 
tions of that kind in a general way? 

Dr. Wuire. There is none at the present time that amounts to any- 
thing. 

Senator Ronertson. That is what I thought. 

Just keep him in bed and see if he will get well. 

Dr. Wuite. The importance of research there is of course funda- 
mental. What can we do to improve the lot of such a person? But 
more important, what can we do to prevent it in the first place? It 
is possible that annual or more frequent examinations (if there are 
symptoms or signs of any sort of trouble) may save some of those 
people. 


DIABETIC CASE CITED 


I would like to cite the case of a colleague of mine who suddenly 
he id a smi ill stroke a fe _w weeks ago. He seeme “d to be per fec tly we Hi. 
He had just traveled around the world and had had no difficulty. All 
of a sudden he had some difficulty with one hand and with his eyes and 
a little with his legs. Also his ips were numb. Careful examination 

showed he had diabetes. He had not had his urine examined for years. 
If he had had the urine ex: amined annually, checked, the disease might 
have been found and he would have had insulin several years before. 
This easily might have prevented the stroke. 

That is a simple instance of one of the faults of today: The failure 
to recognize the beginning of <lisease. 

Senator Roserrson. Some months ago you were good enough to send 
me a copy of what I thought was a very splendid paper you had 
prepared for publication or perhaps you were going to use as a speech 
in which you discussed the value of normal exercise for the normal 
person. 

Would you mind now that it has been publishe -d perhaps in a medical] 
journal if I put that article in the Congressional Record ? 

Dr. WuirTe. I would be glad to have it. I am coming to some of 
that shortly if you do not mind my taking up more sequentially some 
of these things. 
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In the last 30 years there have been these advances to bring 
of the Dark Ages of our lack of knowledge about cardiovascula: 
ease due to the fact that there has been a control of the infections 
cenething. ‘The second reason for the change is we have now develo) 
methods of study which were hardly available, some not at all ay 

able, a generation ago including such a simple thing as getting pro; 
histories of patients. This could have been done a hundred years 
but it was not done. We are finding much more heart disease part 
because we are hunting for it. Probably it was always there 
lesser amount I daresay than now. 

The third reason for the ch: ange has been the spec ialization in 
field after 1920. There were practically ne specialists in cardiova 
lar diseases before 1920. 

This made for great advances in our knowledge and has culmir 
in the National Heart Institute. 

I have appended to my testimony a little article entitled “H 
Should We Look at Heart Diseases,” which summarizes some of 
points I have made. 

As I take up now the subject of heart disease I would like to spea 
of its complexity. 


HEART DISEASE 


It is not a single disease, it is a complex subject in that there ar 
various kinds of heart disease. I will cite examples of the mo 
important types and bring to light some of the advances that hav 
been made based on funds that Congress has already given to thi 
National Heart Institute to help support some of these researches. 

Senator Rosertson. If 1 may interrupt, yesterday we had test 
mony that the Federal support of cancer research amounted to onl) 
about 15 percent of the total funds spent for that purpose. Do we 
have support for heart research above what the Federal Governme 
contributes / 

Dr. Wuitr. Oh, yes, we probably have more money spent for hea 
research privately than through the National me Institute, 

It is a little hard to add everything together because a good ma 
funds like my cardiac research fund at t the Massachusetts General H 
pital i IS hot recorded, 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH 


Senator Ropertson. I assumed it was a subject being studied in a 
our medical schools. Don't they have courses on the heart ¢ ¢ 

Dr. Wurre. Oh, ves, often they are not fully developed and that 
one of the reasons we are appealing for additional funds: to improve 
the teaching and research and development of the field much mor« 
rapidly now. 

One examp ‘le of this development is that of the congenital a 
Twenty-five years ago we thought there were relative ly few individ 
als born with heart disease but as time has gone on we have been bette 
able to study heart disease in children, Also due to the fact that 
can do something for it now, we find there is a much larger number 
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f persons with congenital defects than we used to think, in all proba 
lity at least three times as many. 
Chink of the complexity of heart disease— ongenital, rheumatic, 
tigh blood pressure, coronary, pulmonary, syphilitic—then you sub- 
livide the individual groups. 


PULMONARY HEART DISEASI 


Senator Roperrson. May I interrupt you to ask what is pulmonary 
weart disease ? 

Dr. Wurrr. That is heart disease due to difficulties in the pulmonary 

rculation either dlisease of the lungs or blood vessels of the lungs. 

Senator RosBertTson. The blood cloes not get enough oxygen ! 

Dr. Wurtre. There is an obstruction to the flow of blood through the 
blood vessels and the lungs which puts a strain on the right side of 
the heart which enlarges and may fail. An illustration of pulmonary 
heart disease is that of the inhalation of certain dust, silicosis, for 
xample, which causes damage to the lung’ ind blood vessels and 
there isa strain on the heart. That is not so common. 

Senator Ropertson. Apparently the coronary is the quickest killer? 


Dr. Wuire. Yes. 


DLAGNOSIS 


Senator Ropertrson. Is there any way to ciagnose coronary throm- 
hosis before it hits you? 

Dr. Wuitr. May | come to that‘ 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. 

Dr. Wurirr. The complexity of a single type of heart disease 1 
shown in congenital heart disease. There are probably 30 or 40 differ 
nt kinds of congenital heart disease and we did not know much about 
those 30 years ago. Now we can recognize the major deviations from 


the normal in congenital heart disease and we can do something for 
+} 


S 


em. 


rETRALOGY OF FALIAI 


For example, there is the blue baby called the tetralogy of fallot 
which has been helped by certain surgical procedures. 

Then there are defects which do not result in blueness but which ean 
be ascertained and can be as serious and a strain on the circulation 
resulting in rather early death. 

They include, on occasion, patency of the ductus arteriosus, which 
s the large arterial trunk connecting the aorta and pulmonary artery 
which should close at birth but sometimes does not. It may remain 
open after birth. That can be a strain on the system. It can be 
corrected in almost a hundred percent of the cases now and is no longer 
a threat to life. That is almost as routine as an appendix operation 
ind it was introduced only 15 or 20 years ago. That was the first 
defect. corrected. 


STRENGTHENING THE HEART 


Senator Ropertson. In congenital heart disease do you now know 
some method of developing, improving, and strengthening the heart? 

Dr. Wurre. I will show you In a moment a patient who came down 
with me from Boston. 
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Dr. Rospertson. On that subject is there any way to develop ma 
brain bigger than what he had when he was born ? 

Dr. Wutre. With improvement of circulation in the brain 

Senator Ronertson. We have heard of congenital idiots. 

Dr. Wuirr. Some of these children who have congenital defi 
have faulty circulation of the brain and are retarded but their retay 
dation can be improved by correction. 

Senator Ronertson. I started out to be a doctor and my grai 
father changed me. 

Dr. Wurre. Now I just name these others briefly. There are ope 
ings between the two sides of the heart. You may have read in th 
daily press of the recent efforts to close those openings. 

The valves of the veins may be narrow. There is a condition called 
coarctation of the aorta which is a narrowing of the aorta. I brough 
along with me today a young man, Robert Giblin, who graphically 
illustrates the ¢ urability at the present time of a congenital defect. 


GIBLIN CASE CITED 


As I present him, I would like to pass around to you copies of his 
case report and diagrams. I think I have enough for the other com 
mittee members when they come in. 

You see, the front page of these sheets is a summary of Robert’s 
course since I first saw him myself, which was on August 29, 1940, 
when he was 14 years old. 

He was referred to me for high blood pressure. At that time wi 
realized sometimes high blood pressure was due not to kidney diseas 
or this vague category of hyperpiesia but to a congenital defect of 
the aorta in which it was narrowed. 

You will see the narrow place in Robert’s aorta. May I present 
Robert Giblin ¢ 

Senator Ropertson. Does this picture indicate—— 

Dr. WurirTe. That is the incisional approach. I would like to a 
over briefly this course. 

For several years I saw this boy once a year. There was nothing 
we could do for him. He had high Mood pressure and was unde! 
strain and eventually high blood pressure may result in a shock, a 
rupture of the aorta or strain on the heart with heart failure. 


NEW AORTA OPERATION 


There was nothing we could do. But in 1945, as you will see o1 
this list, I referred him to Dr. Gross, who a few months before had 
introduced a new operation for cutting out the narrow part of ar 
aorta and sewing the ends together, a bold and remarkable procedure. 

Dr. Gross, who saw Robert then, felt he was not sick enough from 
this condition and the surgeon was too inexperienced to run the risl 
of his life at that time. The procedure was new and he was operating 
on only the most severe cases at the beginning. But he said, “Wait 
a few years and then I will operate.” 

In 1948 when Robert was 21, his father was taken ill and he was 
under great strain, but there was nothing we could do but wait until 
Dr. Gross was ret udy to operate. 
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In 1949 a decision to operate was made but before the surgery could 
be done Robert became ill with an unexplained fever. At first we 
thought it was just grippe and then we thought he might have some 
arthritis or rheumatism, with joint pains. Finally we had him come 
in to the hospital and we took a blood culture and found it positive, 
streoptococcus, but we could find no place infected. We assumed 
the infection was in the narrow part of the aorta. We were unable 
to control the infection by penicillin or streptomycin and he got 
worse and worse and we were about—how many pounds did you lose? 


PATIENT'S LOSS OF WEIGH 


Mr. Gistin. Twenty-five at least. 

Dr. Wuirr. He was getting weak and we asked Dr. Gross if he 
would be willing to operate while he was infected. 

Dr. Gross had never done that and he preferred not to do it then 
if possible. But about that time aureomycin appeared in therapy 
and with this Robert got over the infection. 

When he was cured and regained his health—you see, I have starred 
these particular events. 

These are all new things that have come within the last few years. 
We sent him to Dr. Gross who on November 10, 1950, operated on him 
and found what you see in the second chart. 

Senator Rosertson. Am I correct in assuming this picture shows 
a constricted area there that is not more than one-fourth the size of 
the remainder of the aorta ? 

Dr. Wuitr. That is right, a very narrow, long, hour-glass con- 
striction. 

Senator Rosertson. That was putting pressure on the heart beat 
to get the blood through that. 

Dr. Wurrr. The high blood pressure was due to the effort to get 
that blood through. 

Below it is the swollen part of the aorta, an aneurysm and very 
delicate. We advised Robert to go very carefully because that might 
have ruptured at any time causing his immediate death. 

Senator Ropertrson. The picture on the right—is that evidence of 
high blood pressure where the blood is pumped against the restricted 
area and swells the artery ? 

Dr. Wurrr. Partly due to that effect of the blood stream as it 
shoots through the aneurysm. 


REPLACEMENT OF AROTA 


Dr. Gross told Robert after he sewed him up, that as soon as he got 
a piece of aorta long enough—that is 14 centimeters—he would have 
him back and operate on him. About every months through 1951 

Senator Roperrson. How long is a centimeter? 

Dr. Wuire. 14 centimeters would be about 7 or 8 inches. 

About every month from 1951 Robert would call me or my office to 
inquire if Dr. Gross had a piece of aorta. Dr. Gross has been develop- 
ing a blood vessel bank. Finally in January 1952 Dr. Gross called 
Robert back into the hospital and in 1014 hours replaced his aorta, 

You see in the third picture how the aorta was replaced putting in 
another aorta and he has been perfectly well since. He is in excellent 
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health, normal blood pressure, his legs are warm, he has a good pulsi 
and there is no reason he should not live to be 80 or 90 or a hundi 
years old unless he vets too fat. 

Take your coat and shirt off, please, to show the sear. It was cuit 
twice, two operations. The first was unsuccessful. 

Senator Roperrson. Robert, what do you think that operation was 
worth to you if you had the money to pay for it? 

Mr. Grain. I do not think you could pay for it 

Dr. Wuirer. Dr. Gross, in developing the blood vessel bank and 
developing this surgery, received funds from the National Heart 
Institute. 

So here is a graphic illustration of just one case and of course, mat 
more could be presented. 

Senator Roserrson. You diagnose, I assume, and supervise tl 
work but you do not do the actual surgery ¢ 

Dr. Wurre. | do not do the surgery but I back the surgeons a good 
deal. That is a double scar because he was opened twice. 

So far as I can see he is in excellent health today and should con 
tinue to be indefinitely. 

Senator Ronerrson. Do you feel any trouble with any muscles 

Mr. Guerin. A little tight, I lost a couple of muscles back here and 
they cut a few ribs but I feel wonderful. 

Senator Ronerrson. When I see the picture of this operation and 
see the man that was saved and hear you describe it I reeall the cere 
mony I heard in a little mountain Methodist church last Sunday by a 
Methodist. preacher who deplored the fact that we did not have leaders 
equal to the crisis that confronted us. He said when God created mat 
in His image it was then His plan to perform His miracles datagh 
the instrumentality of those He had created in His image but, he said, 

e had tied Ged’s hands and would not let Him carry that out. 

As I understand it the medical profession can perform a. lot of 
miracles if your hands are not tied and we get the funds nec essary 
for you to carry on the research on the problems that are yet unsolved 

Dr. Wurre. That is right, and here is an example of someone who 
would have died; | am quite sure, unless funds had been available to 
carry on these important researches. 

His life has been saved and many more thousands have been, too. 

Do you want to say anything else, Robert ? 

W ould you like to ms ake a “speec th? 

Mr. Greurn. Well, I think Dr. White summed it up pretty well 
Most of the infectious diseases have been conquered but heart and 
cancer still remain major problems. I do not see how anyone could 
turn down an appeal like this because it is certainly going to make a 
strong country. You have to have a healthy country to have a strong 
country. I think they should have enough money. I can speak from 
experience, I would not be here today it it was not for all this re- 
search. 


/ 


CASUALTY RATES 


Senator Ronerrson. To emphasize the comment about having a 
strong and healthy country, I do not think we can put in the record 
too often the casualty rates of cancer and sissies acide, What are 


they? 
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Dr. Wuitr. A little over half of all deaths in the country tod 
due to cardiovascular diseases. , 
Cancer has a smaller percentage of deaths but still a very Rnportant 
group of cases that come next in category if we leave out accidents 
I iim sure that those are the two hief pre hlems so far as 
1S concerned. 
Other things like mental health are important 
killers. 
Senator Roserrson. Do you recall offhand 
from all types of heart disease in a recent calen: 
Dr. Wuitre. Fifty-three percent of all deaths 
I have the exact figure here. 
Out of a total of 1.486.000, (85.000 died of ¢ 
eases in 1951. 7 hat is over 90 per ‘ent Phe 
not have here. 
Dr. Morean. Two hundred and nineteen thous: 
Dr. Wurirr. No. 2 killer; 1 out of ever 7 people 
died of cancer and 1 ont of every 2 people died 
I said in my testimony, on page 5: 


Of course Robert Giblin is an unusual case but every day now we are seeing 


more and more of these unusual cases, alive and we due to the research at 
has been going on during the last decade and which should continue 


abatement and at an increasing tempo. 
GEOR MINOT CASE CITED 


There are inuny people crippled today who might 
and helpful role for humanity, but who will succumb 
disease before they have an opportunity to mal 
example of the benefit of research is that 
diabetes received insulin, discovered by research, just 
his life and to allow him a few years later to discovel 
pernicious anemia for which he received the Nobel prize 


Another type of he 


Msidious mm its verv beginning and 
dren. We do not hear so much of th: 


The average Inyman does not realize rheumatic fave 
cles as well as valves and later in life the valves are left searred. N 
with the advances in surgery the application of surgery and anes 


thesia that 1s important we are able now to make eorrections oj 


some of these deformed valves. 


VALVULOPLASTY OPERAT 


Mr. Armstrong, whom I am presenting, 
come up from the South—Spartanburg, 3. 
an Instance and at more advanced age than 
little closer to the age of the Senate com 
trates the importance of this new tec 


- 1 
the mitral valve, which ts very 
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Senator Ronerrson. Doctor, while you are getting your material, 
I want to comment that I have observed that revivalists have tw: 
approaches to sinners. 

Sometimes they appeal to their conscience and sometimes they sca 
them and sometimes they fire both barrels at once. 

Last night everybody who had a television saw the President ar 
the four members of his Cabinet. I know it is bound to be effectiy 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


We have been appealing for a number of years to the intellige: 
of the American people about the necessity of more research f 
heart and cancer, the two big killers. 

Why couldn’t we put on some television shows and scare them? 
I was scared yesterday with just a few pictures the cancer witnesses 
showed in the committee room. 

I would think that most any national television would donate a 
15- or 30-minute period to experts like you and Dr. Rhoads yesterday 
in cancer with slides and then a fine young man like you showed \ 
today, show him living, show the picture where he was dying and 
would have died but for the surgery and diagnosis of his troubles 

Dr. Wuite. Might I change your term “scaring” to bringing hope 
rather than scaring? 

Here is something we can offer as hope rather than alarm. That is 
the sum and substance of our requests. 

Senator Ropnerrson. People say, well, this is not going to happen 
to me. 


ARMSTRONG CASE CITED 


Dr. Waite. In summary, you will see Mr. Armstrong is a man now 
55 years old who came to see us 

Mr. Armstronea. I am 56 now. 

Dr. Wuire. He came to see me first when he was 51 years old i 
April 1949 with rheumatic heart disease of long standing which “ ad 
been there probably 30 or 40 years, and a condition of irregular 
heartbeat and a narrow mitral valve. 

It has been shut down through scarring to a small slit. That causes 
a backing up of blood in the lungs with shortness of breath which 
might become very serious and endanger the life of Mr. Armstrong 
Every time he got an infection, every time he was active he would 
have some pulmonary edema. 

We were not able to do much for it in 1949. The surgeons were 
just beginning to operate on the mitral valve. They had tried 25 o1 
30 years ago and the mortality was so high they had to abandon it 
The techniques were difficult and they did not have good and sound 
anesthesia. 

Finally some bold and enterprising surgeons took an interest again 
in the subject and they began a few years ago to work on the mitra! 
valve. We could not do much for the patients at that time except to 
give digitalis. 
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SALT-REDUCTION DIF 


We reduced the salt in Mr. Armstrong’s diet. We found by reduce- 
ng the salt—it is an old discovery, but the application is new, that 
f you reduce the sodium in the diet you can keep under control—— 

Senator Rosertrson. That dehydrates them. 

Dr. Wuire. Sodium attracts water and if you have a diet with a 
good deal of sodium you will increase water content of the body and 
that congests the lungs. 

He was reeciving excellent treatment in 1951 including injections 
yf mercury which also gets rid of extra water. 

That is an important and relatively new procedure. But he had 
nor congestive failure despite these measures and so in 1952, about 
| year ago, we wondered if he might not, despite his age, be suitable 
‘or an operation on the mitral valve. 

Generally the surgeons prefer to operate on somebody 20, 25, 30, 35 
ut not much over 40, 45, or 50 and at 55—well, Dr. Harkin was not 
enthusiastic and neither was I but it was a matter of taking a chance 
to save his life. The answer has not been given yet as to what age one 
may operate upon a person. That is, some people are chronologically 
ld but physiologically not so old. 

On August 19 last year Dr. Harkin operated upon Mr. Armstrong. 
When I saw Mr. Armstrong in Greenville, S. C., in February it was 
obvious that he was very much better, in excellent health with much 
less mitral stenosis evident. 

He has a busy program; his family and doctor feel he is working 
too hard but he feels fine. We walked from the station here this morn 


ing, upgrade a little and Mr. Armstrong was talking constantly and 
he was not short of breath any more than I was. Would you like to 
show your scar, too? 


HEART TROUBLE IN DOGS 


Senator Rosertrson. While he is showing the scar I can mention 
the fact that 20 million people in this country buy hunting licenses 
and many of them are like myself, who love bird dogs. Bird dogs 
have heart trouble and when a bird dog has heart trouble the veter- 
inarian usually says that that is a heart worm and we do not know 
what to do with that. Would there be any chance to interest 20 
million sportsmen by a little research in heart trouble in dogs and 
then if they got interested in that we might get them a little interested 
in humans? 

Dr. Wutrr. Some 20 years ago we had a dog in Florida. 

The dog had filiariasis, heart worms, and one of my surgeons picked 
out the heart worms from the heart. There are preventive measures. 
It is beginning to be done. 

Senator Roperrson. That is encouraging. 

Dr. Wurre. Here you see is much the same type of approach. In 
Mr. Armstrong’s case we advised him not to put on too much weight. 
Have you kept it down pretty well? 

Mr. Armstrong. Pretty well. 

Senator Ropertrson. You gave him the same operation as the other 
man ? 

Dr. Wurre. This is a different procedure. This was in the heart 
itself. 
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Senator Ropertson., You cut him in the same place ¢ 

Dr. Wurre. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. What was the lower sca 

Dr. Wurre. Another surgical procedure. 

Mr. Armstrone. Gallbladder in 1933. 

Dr. Wuirr. Do you want to add a word about your own feeling 

Mr. Armstrona. I was sitting at home most of the time, going 
the office, having someone drive me every day and drive me back a 
getting home and sitting down. I could not walk around, and ha 
to go upstairs one step at atime. I was out of breath most of the tir 

I was fading away. I see Dr. White once a year and when | 
him last May he told me there was a possible cure for this. I aln 
jumped out of my skin. We went through it in fine shape. 

Dr. Wuirr. Are you all right now? 


EXERCISE RESTRAIN'I 


Mr. Armsrronc. So far as I] know. They tell me it will take a y 
to get over this. Iam trying to get Dr. White to allow me to play 
little golf. I feel well enough to. 

Dr. Wurre. He has been so sick in the past that his family and | 
doctor keep him under restraint which is necessary because he is su 
an ambitious and energetic fellow he might overdo it. He still 
heart disease. 

Senator Rogerrson. If you have not exercised for 20 years 1 wou 
not start on golf. 

Mr. ArmstronG. I stopped about 5 years ago. 

Dr. Wurre. We are not advising him to be strenuous about it. ‘I 
point is the change that has come from this procedure which wou! 
have been incredible a few years ago. 

Senator Roperrson. Senator Pugh said he vot enough exer 
being pallbearer for his golf-playing friends. 

Dr. Wuirr. I think the golf links have been blamed too mu 
I think a man havimg a heart attack at 65 on the golf links might hay 
it 20 years earlier if he had not been on the golf links, 

That is unproved vel. 


NEED FOR CONTINUED RESEARCH 


To finish the discussion of different types of heart disease—syph 
litic, bacterial, and endocarditic, are now practically under complet: 
control. We see relatively few cases. Preventive measures have 
come in. We can treat it better. 

Bacterial endoearditis Robert Giblin had on the aorta instead of 
the heart. That used to be 99 percent fatal and now it is 80 percent 
curable. That has come within a decade, 

The two big problems that still remain are high blood pressure an 
coronary agiand disease. We need to continue research because thoss 
challe nges are very great. 

To carry out these individual projects such as that of learning how 
to preserve blood vessels, blood vessel grafts we need many more fel 
lowships, senior fellowships as well as junior ones 

My colleagues may be able to develop this theme ‘of the fellowship 
and the facilities more than I myself may have time for at the moment 
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trv where cardiovase 


3ut in many parts of the 
voing on facilities are still inadequate. There are individuals 


would be able to do these things if they had enough support foi 
few years to carry out researches and if they had places in which to 


work. 


NEED FOR RESEARCI FACILITIES 


We still need facilities. We stil ‘unds for construct 
research laboratories. 

The first year of the National Hi art nst we had SH 
for construction of research facilities Chat was wonderful. 
result of that is relatively incredible. Throughout the country, 
think there must have been 30 or 40 institutions that received aid in 
building, putting a research floor for heart disease or a few labora 
tories. sometimes a building for cardiovascular research. 

That is now very much improved. Six million dollars 
construction back in 1949 and 1950 


RESEARCH PERSONNE! 


Senator Dworsu AK, Is there a shortage ot research personnel ' 

Dr. Waiter. We have enough in my own group. In Boston we have 
young men who do not have facilities or support who are available 
for research at the present time despite the military needs ot today. 

We have plenty of people who would be available if we could take 
care of them. 

I would like to wind up my testimony by referri 


funds. In the testumony I am presenting—— 


Rh «hiil _ 


g briefly to thes 

Senator Roserrson. If I may interrupt. haven't you passed ove 
your proposed discussion of coronary thrombosis / 

L had a very dear friend whom I hunted and fished with thre 
the vears and he is 20 years younge} than |] We were out to 
Democratic convention in ¢ hicago a) dl we hac been swimmil vy 
went to the Edgewater Beach Country Club for dinner and we were 
planning to go from there to Billings, Mont., for a week of trout fish 
ing in the mountains. He had a lovely camp. While at dinner he 
had a heart attack. I do not know whether he knew what was wrong 
with him. 

I did not. I knew he was in a very bad way. 

We called for a doctor as soon as we could but his conditior 
worse aad I had my boy there who had just gotten back from Ke 
and I said, “Pat, I believe this man is going to die.” Pat said, “Dad, ] 
have seen dead meh in Korea who looked better than he doe 

In 15 minutes he was dead. Now to me that was a perfectly 
thing. I left the convention, I could not st Ly. He hac been ex 
when he had had some trouble and they told him it was he 
hervous exhaustion. He Was examined DY a vood heart may 
District of Columbia. 

That is why I ask, can you diagnose coronary 
regulate himself So it W il} not knock him off sudden] 
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CORONARY TITROMBOSIS 


Dr. Wutre. May I interpolate a few remarks both about high blood 
pressure and coronary thrombosis, coronary heart disease 4 

High blood pressure, the cause of high blood pressure, is known i 
a few cases such as in Robert Giblin’s case or in certain kidney diseas 
but the great bulk of people with high blood pressure have » cause a 
yet unknown but it is being studied very hard in many laboratories a 
the causes I am sure will become more apparent. 

If we find the cause, are we going to be able to attack it?’ We ma 
in a preventive way. 

There are many studies to be made about prevention as well as treat 
ment. 

We can make advances in the treatment of high blood pressure 
You have heard of sympathectomy that Smithwick does for high blood 
pressure. 


NEW DRUGS 


That is important in some seriously affected young males. The 
drugs that are now being investigated, there are some hypertensi' 
drugs that are becoming very important. 

Still more difficult is the coronary problem. 

Why. some people have coronary narrowing, a disease of the arteries 
themselves, the narrowing of the lumen, due to the deposition of fat, 
a rusting of the interior of the artery which acts like the obstructior 
of rust ina pipe. Just why some people have it earlier than others we 
do not know. 

We have learned that the muscular person, the broad muscular man 
who has often a somewhat increased amount of fat in the blood is the 
candidate. 

Senator Rorerrson. This man was about 6 feet, fairly well built, 
sparely built. 

Dr. Wurtrr. How old? 

Senator Ropertson. I have to disclose my own age. He was about 
15. 

Dr. Wuire. The typical candidate is the broad muscular man who 
often is overweight but there is no restriction to that group. 

Senator Ropertson. Does any diet have an influence? 

Dr. Wuitr. We do not know. 

Senator Roserrson. The reason I said that is I had lunch yesterday 
with a very lovely lady and we were discussing the problem of diet 
and coronary trouble. TI told her IT knew that overweight was con 
ducive to heart trouble but that I believed in a big breakfast like we 
ordinarily eat down South and I thought this New England breakfast, 
I do not know whether it was New England’s but coffee and dough- 
nuts is a bad way to start the day. 

Dr. Wuite. A New England breakfast is fairly large. 

Senator Rorertson. A lot of people think coffee and doughnuts is 
all you need for breakfast. I said I liked fruit or cereal and two eggs 
and bacon. She said you should leave the bacon gravy out because 
that would be fattening and you will have coronary. 

[ said I have gotten along pretty well on it so far and it all seems to 
agree with me. 
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Dr. Wurre. If we could answer your questions we would not be 
ere to ask for money. On these unsolved problems I myself feel 
for instance a muscular person—this is theoretical based on experience 
without enough statistical data—that a muscular person who gives 
ip exercise at 25 or 30 because he gets too busy and rides around in an 
.utomobile is more likely to get into trouble than a muscular person 
who is very strenuous all his life and keeps his weight from increasing 


too much. 

That may be wrong. We can’t test it adequately in this country as 
ve could 30 vears ago because nearly everyone lives the same kind of 
life now. 

INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH 


But in other countries—and here international research may play a 
ole and international medical relations may be bettered—we can make 
a study in comparing the effects of the way of life of laborers and 
farmers in the same part of the world eating more meagerly than 
business and professional men in the big cities. 

Senator Roserrson. I have been operating on that theory for the 
last 45 years. 

I knew it made me feel better. 

Dr. Warr. You might get along with nothing but fat if you did 
not retain it. Our own body can convert food into fat. 

Senator Roperrson. The protein is all right but the calories you 
have to watch. 

Dr. Wuire. We do not know these things. It has been discussed 
and studied and nearly everyone has a theory. 

You receive many different viewpoints from the doctors you ask 
because nobody has the answer. 

Senator Ropertson. I read somewhere not long ago someone said 
there were as many calories in two drinks of bourbon as in a good 
steak. ~ 


EFFECT OF ALCOHOL 


Dr. Wurre. Alcohol—you have to figure 100 calories in a drink. 

Senator DworsHak. What effect does alcohol have on heart disease / 

Dr. Wurre. It’s pleasant to take but I am sure it does not protect 
you. From my experience with alcoholics with coronary thrombosis 
at 40, I think the fact that they were partly anesthetized prevented 
them from realizing they were sick. 

The beginning of their illness might have been obscured by the fact 
that they were taking alcohol. 

Alcohol. according to some doctors and newspapers, 1s s ipposed to 
be food for vour arteries. I doubt that very much but we have need 
of much more careful study. 

These are questions, the more theories and ideas there are just ex 
poses our ignorance. 

It indicates the great need for these studies. 

Senator Ronertson. In the cancer testimony yesterday we did de 
velop one definite fact : that cigarettes would predispose a man to lung 
cancer: do you agree ? 
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EPPRCTS OF SMOKING 


Dr. Wurre. I think all of us who have seen that develop 
it is true but we do not think that tedacco causes artertosclet 
it may be an irritant but not necessarily a fundamental 

Senator Ronerrson. You have not come up with any cdetinits 
sions about the use of alcohol ¢ 

Dr. Wurre. Except it is pleasant but not protective 
this briefly, we have asked for much more funds tha 
of the Budget allowance provides. 

I quote briefly from what Dr. Jones pres 

; i 
committee : 

The increase of $5,080,000; needed for resear projects ove! 
Budget Bureau allowances for 1954 is based on a pilot survey 
National Heart Council of the National Heart Institute At the 
$3 million in research grants on hand will be unfilled unless addition: 
provided this year 

We currently have about $5 million in research grants on the pr 
In the interest of stabilizing and giving continuity to research, 
absolute essential of any good research program, the Heart Council 
the Surgeon General and the Surgeon General has accepted the 
make moral commitments to scientists, for SO to S2 percent of the 
level of about $5 million on projects that have been carefully studied 
and approved. 

That means that if the 1954 Bureau of the Budget allowances for proj 
the amount of $5,070,000 stand, the Heart Institute will have only Stim 
new research, irrespective of the needs, and irrespective of the opport 

We firmly believe that double that is essential to develop a satisfa 


2. RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowship needs : $1,700,000 for research fellowships would provide appt 
mately 3438 junior fellowships at $38,500 each for 1 year, a total of $1,200,000 
Senator Rorrertson. Let the record show at this point what we s 

last year for this work. 


TOTAL 1953 EXPENDITURES 


Dr. Wurre. Research fellowships 400 

Senator Roperrson. The total. 

Senator Tuyr. Your total for 1953 was $11.775.000. 

Senator Roperrson. What did the Truman budget recommend 7 

Senator Tarr. $16,500,000, 

Senator Roserrson. What did the Eisenhower budget 

Senator Toys. $11,040,000 and the amount in the House bill is $1 
million 

Senator Roperrson. So I was right when Senator Lehman was 
ing against a shipbuilding subsidy that I thought was a good th 
and I said that we needed to save the money and put it on heart ar 
cancer research much more, and education. 

I told him I was satisfied that this subcommittee would report « 
not less than what we had spent last year for these two activiti 
The House figure on cancer was about $400,000 more than we spen 
st year. The House figure on heart is $12 million agair 1] 


| 
‘ 


a 
75,000—about $200,000 more. 

I want you, Dr. White, if vou will, to address you 
figure and tell us if we should tnecrease it and if se 


which item there hould be an inerease 
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Dr. WHITE. The items in which there have to be o1 should be ai 

crease are in particular research projects that IL have j ist explained 

That is, we not only want to hold the line but we have got with 
this imvereasing need and increasing opportunity to make advances 
faster than we can make them under the present schedule to obtain 
results such as you have seen in these two patients this morning. 

That and the research fellowships which go along with the research 
projects. 


SENIOR FELLOWSHIPS 


Senior fellowships are needed. By the time a junior fellow has 

orked for 2 years on this sum of $3,500 (he often has a growing 
family) he is unable to continue his research at a time when he 
hecomes a little more expert. 

Just as he is beginning to be able to do better research, he has to de 
something else: practice, or teach, because at the present time there 
ire not enough senior fellowships that would rate 36.000 to $8,000 a 
vear. We felt that $500,000 should be available for the senior i 
vestigatorships which would give us a more realistic program 1) 
Jones said: 

As more than 770,000 deaths are caused by cardiovascular 


ear (the No. 1 killer and crippler in the United States today), a large group of 


esearch workers is urgently needed to be trained in this field to improve 
ur knowledge of these diseases. 

We have for research fellowships this year, $450,000. $93,000 of that was 
transferred to the National Science Foundation on the basis of their respon 
ibility for predoctoral fellowships. We have currently only 92 fellows in this 
program, and that is infinitesimally small for the needs 

[ am quite certain that a program of fellowsbips, divided into junio 
ships at $3,500 each, and senior fellowships at $6,000 to $8,000 each, is ab 


essential to progress, and we feel that $1,700,000 for manpower development 


utilization in our program is practically a must if we are to be rezlistic 
Senator Roperrson. What would that increase amount to, a little 
over— 
Dr. Wuirre. That would amount to a littl ver i llion dollars. 
The present fellowships are $150,000. We believe that $1.700.0 
should be available for senior and junior fellowships. 
Senator Ropertson. That would bring the total to 813 million? 
Dr. Wire. That is right. 


Senator Roperrson. Ave there any items you th 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


? ! 


Dr. Writre. We ourselves think despite our failure to obtain funds 
n the past few years that construction vy 
-truction grants for research facilities. As we go around the coul try 

ow we tind half-finished laboratories. 

When I started my work I could carry on the simple research we did 
in a small closet in the basement of one of our hospital wards. ‘That 
is no longer possible with the techniques that are needed today to carry 
on research. 


‘rants ire st | needed. ¢o 


COMPLETION OF RESEARCIL LABORATORIES 


Mavlor ROBERTSON. How much do you th nk 1s urgently needed LO 
iese research laboratories ? 
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Dr. Wuirr. We are asking for $4 million which is much less t! 
actually has been asked for. Thirty-five million dollars for const: 
tion has been requested by the institutions in the country for constr 
tion of cardiovascular research facilities from 122 leading institutio 
throughout the country. 

There are fully justified requests on hand for construction grants « 
most of this amount, but in the first year of the resumption of the co 
struction program only 4 million is requested. 

Senator Roserrson. That adds 4 million to the House bill? 


GRANTS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Dr. Wurre. The teaching grants to the medical schools. At 
present time $14,000 to $15,000 is the maximum amount for a teaching 
grant for undergraduate cardiovascular training, special instructio 
compared to the $25,000 given for cancer. Certainly cardiovascular 
disease needs to be taught as well as cancer in the medical schools 

Therefore, an increase to $25,000 for each school in the country 

Senator Tuyr. Would not the medical schools conduct any of this 
educational activity without Federal grants? 

Dr. Wuirr. They cannot do it. They are in the red now. Thi 
cannot expand their teaching. They can’t develop these courses a 
they should as we have inquired from the schools themselves. 

Senator Tre. I read the other day Harvard had an endowment of 
$265 million. 

Dr. Wurrr. That is all tied up in one way or another, and they car 
not develop these individual correlative courses. 

Senator Tuyr. You say they are tied up. Would this sum be tied uy 
in the heart research studies? 

Dr. Wurrer. Most of the research is done on grants such as give! 
from the National Heart Institute or the American Heart Association 

Senator Rorerrson. I understand in order of priority you first say 

1 million additional for research, 4 million for construction and the: 
a much for teaching grants? 

Dr. Wuirr. Teaching grants at the present time $1,373,000 is in the 
category of teaching and we want $2,140,000 to have an adequate 
«mount for teaching for each of the medical schools. 

Senator Rornerrson. What is that increase? 

Dr. Wuirr. An increase of about $800,000. 

Senator Roperrson. I am a little inclined with the chairman of the 
subcommittee to feel we should put the pressure on these State and 
private institutions to man their own teaching staff or do more about it 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS’ LACK OF FUNDS 


Dr. Wurrr. Some statements have been made that the medical 
schools are able to take care of themselves but it is general knowledge 
among us who are in close touch with these schools that they are handi- 
capped because of lack of funds. They need support rather than 
being able to expand their own activities. 

The training stipend to train individuals for special work—I will 
just bring that point up—“As there are only 477 physicians certified 
by the American Board of Internal Medicine as specialists in the 
field of cardiovascular diseases, and as over 770,000 Americans died 
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of cardiovascular diseases in 1950, there is great and urgent need of 
more trainees in this field.” 

This refers to the individual trained to act as a physician and not 
to do research. 

Senator Roserrson. I am privileged to know the best of that 477 
f I get into trouble. 

Dr. Wutrr. Many more applications which are competent ones are 
received by the National Heart Institute than can be granted. At 
least 200 more trainees at $4,000 per year each should be incorporated 
into the National Heart Institute program. 

That would raise the sum from $250,000 to $1,200,000. 

Senator Roserrson. Why is it that not more than these few medical 
students specialize in heart diseases ? 

Dr. Wuirr. One of the reasons is the small opportunity for their 
support as trainees. 

Senator Rosertrson. But if so many people are dying with heart 
trouble it looks to me as if anybody who got to be a specialist, got to 
he one of these 477 recognized experts would have all the practice he 
could handle? 

Dr. Wuire. They do and need more. One of my young men went 
to Maine, for instance, and they said, “We do not need specialists in 
Maine.” But within a few years he was so busy he had to have an 
assistant. 

He was opening up a new field. They were not aware of the field. 
I think if I may leave some of the other points to my successors I 
would like to say in conclusion that it is quite clear that those of us 
who are cognizant of the status of the cardiovascular disease in this 
country today and who have been watching the program of the Na- 
tional Heart Institute feel certain that nothing less than the minimal 
budgets of the Heart Committee for 1954 can be considered realis- 
tically. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ropertson. A minimum budget of what figure ? 

What is that figure? 

Dr. Wuite. $26,100,000. 

Senator Ropnerrson. I am afraid that is going to be beyond our 
reach. 

Dr. Wurre. That includes the figures of the $5 million for research 
projects, the extra 5 million for research projects, the 4 million for 
construction facilities—those are the chief items. 

1 would think that the construction and some increase in the research 
projects and the fellowships, teaching and training stipend were the 
most important items. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you, Doctor. 

(The pamphlet submitted by Dr. White follows :) 


HOW SHOULD WE LOOK AT HEART DISEASE? 
By the American Heart Association 


THE REMARKABLE CHANGE IN OUR ArtituprE TOowArpD HEART DISEASE WrovuGHT 
BY EXPERIENCE IN ONE GENERATION 


By Paul D. White, M. D., Boston 


It is of the greatest importance that the laity should become fully cognizant of 
the remarkable changes that have taken place during the last generation not only 
in the status of heart disease itself but in the attitude of the physicians who have 
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specialized in this field. ‘Those of us doctors who graduated from medical scho 
30 to 40 years or more ago look back now at the almost unbelievable ignoranc 
about heart disease that then existed. More knowledge has come since thet 
than had been acquired in all the centuries before. This is quite natural in view 
of the fact that it was only a generation back that anyone began really to concer 
trate on the study of this disease; this pioneering rapidly enlisted the help 
many hundreds and finally thousands of medical workers the world over. The 
multiplication of this evolution in all branches of medicine and surgery has re 
sulted in what may be truly termed “the golden age of medicine,” despite th 
wars and other miseries that still beset mankind 

The two chief evils that were the rule a generation ago (and still exist 
some quarters even today) in the attitude of people toward heurt di >in 
walks of life, not excepting the doctors themselves, were unreasonin: fear a 
a spirit of fatalism; the former quite naturally engendered the latte: Ilew 
disease meant to most persons a short life and its pronouncement a sentence 
death, which led many to decide to make that short life a gay one, which did 
indeed sometimes shorten it still more, and led others to make it a gloomy one 
waiting for the end which was often slow to come, All this has now given way in 
the experience of most doctors, and should have in all, to a sane and intelligent 
attitude based on the knowledge that has accumulated during the last few de 
cades. This attitude has influenced for the better the viewpoints of many thou 
sands of patients with heart disease, but for those who have not so benefited 
and for millions of others who don’t have heart disease now but may acquire 

n the future I shall present certain basic facts and, I hope, helpful advice 


tHE NO. 1 KILLER 


Heart disease has rapidly become the No. 1 killer in the United States today 
exceeding as a cause of death the next five causes of death added together ; among 
these other causes are accidents, tuberculosis, cancer, and pneumonia. This 
greatly increased mortality from heart disease has its good points, which to 
ny mind almost neutralize its bad points For one thing it means that many 
of the serious illnesses that used to be so common, especially the infections of 
vouth like infantile dysentery, diphtheria, typhoid fever, and tuberculosis, have 
now been reduced to a low prevalence which, of course, allows the extension of 
life to ages when heart disease becomes common We might in fact be quite 
content if the mortality from heart disease alone should reach 100 percent, pro 
vided such death would occur rapidly and painlessly at, say, the age of 90 years 
it would mean that all other diseases and accidents had been wiped out. Such a 
Utopia is, I fear, far in the future, for we still have throughout this country today 
much too high a mortality from heart disease in children and young adults and 
actually an increasing mortality from heart disease in middle age at a time 
when our citizens, men and women alike, are at the height of their usefulness 
to families, communities, and country in professional, business, and family life 

Another good point about the reportedly increased mortality from heart disease 
is the improved diagnostic ability and acumen of the medical profession which 
recognizes the disease very much more easily and accurately than was the case 

seneration or even only 20 years ago. Formerly it often masqueraded as acute 
indigestion or lung disease or something equally erroneous and so did not receive 
proper attention and treatment 


CAUSES OF HEART DISEASI 


\ second basic fact about heart disease that has become clearly established is 
multiplicity of its causes. It was only as late as the First World War that 
ivnificance of this fact was recognized It has become now a well-estab 
lished rule that not only should the presence or absence of heart disease be 
recorded, and its extent if present, but especially its cause or causes. It is essen 
tial to know the cause in order to forecast the future and especially to carry 
out the best treatment and preventive measures to reduce or to abolish future 
recurrences of troubie whenever possible. Thus, it is very important to know 
whether rheumatic fever, high blood pressure, coronary arteriosclerosis, con 
venital defects, or other factors have caused the heart disease, and it is aimost 
always possible to recognize these causes or combinations of Causes in any given 
case by the use of the skilled techniques available today. 
The most common and important kinds of heart disease are three in number: 
coronary, hypertensive (due to high blood pressure), and rheumatic. It is of in 
terest that in New England, and quite likely in some other parts of the country, 
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here has been a change in the relative incidence of these 5 types 

years. In 1925 rheumatic heart disease was first with about 40 percent, 
tensive second with about 30 percent, and coronary thir 

the rheumatic and coronary types have changed place 

vroup remains unchanged. Thus, interesting chanxe re 

ticular one reflects in all probability the decrease in it 

rheumatic fever is in the main a response, perhaps allel 
streptococcus, while coronary atherosclerosis (degeneratio 

arteries) hits the increasing number of robust nales who 

Coronary artery disease which affects the heart muscle ; 

its blood supply to cause angina pectoris or muscle scarring by clotting ¢ 
bosis in the coronary arteries themselves, is still of unknown cause, appal 
chemical or metabolic; it Consists of the deposition of large collect 
(cholesterol) in the walls of the corona: arteries to harrow the 


to slow and decrease the blood supply to the vital heart muscle 


is now in progress in attempts to discover the underlying mecha 
disease, which still retains very obscure 

Other less common causes of heart disea include cert 
such as syphilis, bacterial endocarditis, and dipl 
formities of the heart with which babies are born; lun liseas 
tumors rarely ; and infrequently attacks of arrhythmia (absence of rhythm) with 
heart racing which generally are bothersome and unimportant but may 


Lhe 


rare cases cause curdiac dilatation and failure Kmotloh alone Cah seri 
trouble an already damaged heart and under such circumstances cause 

but a fatal heart attack from emotion or effort alone in the case of a pers 
with a perfectly normal heart is excessively rare; have never myself encou 
tered such a case and have heard of only one that has been clearly proved. O 
occasion, however, it may be difficult to distinguish between the syuiptonmis 
true heart disease and those of a nervous heart found in cases with so ed 
neurocirculatory asthenia or the anxiety neurosis The latter symptoms are 
usually much more numerous (breathiessness, heartache, palpitation, fatigue 
faintness, and nervousness) ; in fact, the more the symptoms, the less, as a rule 
is the likelihood of heart disease. One source of confusion can be the combina 
tion in a single case of actual heart disease, which tnay be itself syniptom 
and of the manifold symptoms of neurovirculatory asthenia 


AGGRAVATING FACTORS 


It is important to separate these basic causes of heart disease from agg 
ing factors which may bring it to light or increase its severity or produce 
plications. Thus, hard work, physical or mental, and emotional strains 
themselves except in the rarest cases under unusual conditions, cause 
dlisease, but they are very common as aggravating factors when heart 
is already present although sometimes not previously recognized. Othe 
vating factors may be overeating and obesity, gastrointestin diseases su 
gallstones, irritability of the stomach or esophagus, and colitis, tobacco, infe 
tious diseases, and accidents. Worry is a potent secondary factor, too, as is als 
a pessimistic attitude of the patient or his family or medical adviser. No on 
yet knows or has tried to assess the positive value of the important virtues of 
courage, patience, optimism, cheerfulness, or religious faith and fervor, but 
for one am sure from my own medical practice during the past 30 years tha 
they have a great influence not only in combating the forces of evil but in adding 
a salutary effect, endocrine, nervous, or otherwise, to hasten recovery and hea 
ing and sometimes even to tip the scales between death and life. We hear m 
about the “alarm reaction” just as we read much bad news in the newspay» 
headlines, but we hear little about the courage or joy reaction, or worthw! 
events in the newspapers, which are certainly at least as important Here 
clergyman can be of great help to the heart patient and his physician 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


Now we come to the question of what can be done for persons with hear 
ease or for persons who think they have but haven't. Among the most im] 
advances in the last 25 years has been, in the first place, the demonstratior 
the reversibility, that is, essentially the curability, of every single kind of 
disease in a variable percentage of cases, dependent on the kind. In some 
for example the coronary, the recovery may be spontaneous, that is n 
with little help other than commonsense measures by man himself ; 
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pectoris may clear up entirely after having been for some time a serious threa 
to life, and a scar in the heart muscle after coronary thrombosis may be we 

healed and strong and not prevent, any more than a healed leg bone fracture, a 
good many yeurs of healthy, happy, and full active life. We are still groping 
for adequate medical or surgical treatment, or better still prevention, of this 
major disease of the middle-aged American male of today, coronary ather: 
sclerosis. But at least we have advanced to the point of recognizing that re 
coveries can take place even though only spontaneously, a fact not known wher 
I was a medical student. 

On the other hand, some kinds of heart disease are now amenable to treat 
ment, medical or surgical, which were hopeless a generation ago. Examples of 
these are the following: Subacute bacterial (sometimes called malignant) endo 
carditis caused by direct infection of the inner lining of the heart, usually by t! 
streptococcus viridans, used to be 99 percent fatal, but during the last 7 or 8 yea 
it has become 80 percent curable by the use of large doses of penicillin and other 
antibiotics. And certain serious congenital defects can be cured by surgery, a 
in the case of the patent ductus arteriosus, or much helped thereby, as in the 
case of many of the blue babies. 

Also, heart failure itself can be much better treated and life prolonged and 
made much more comfortable than was possible a generation ago. Perhaps best 
of all a great deal of research into all the causes of heart disease is now in 
progress throughout the length and breadth of this country and in other lands 
too, in both hemispheres. We can look forward, therefore, with confidence that 
there will be as many or more advances during the next 25 years as during the 
last. We have acknowledged the challenge, have already made important gains 
and are prepared to work still harder to control this serious threat to the youth 
and middle-aged of this country and abroad. 

With this knowledge of the present status of heart disease and of the opti 
mism of the physicians as to the future, the ministers of all religious faiths can 
more confidently aid their medical colleagues in the support, physical, mental, 
and spiritual, of their parishioners who have heart disease or of others with 
whom they come in contact. Sometimes the family, even more than the patient, 
needs consolation, encouragement, and explanatior by both physician and clergy 
man. Moreover, one of the many ways in which the family in their turn can aid 
the doctor is in helping to arrange for the all-important autopsy when such is 
vital for diagnosis or for assessing some therapeutic measures. The teamwork 
of layman, physician, and clergyman should be more often sought by all con 
cerned. It alone can be a source of strength for both the patient and his family, 
developing into an important therapeutic aid, and establishing enduring friend 
ships between these two altruistic professions and those they serve. 


(The statement submitted by Dr. White follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Paut D. Waits, Boston ' 

I wish to present testimony in support primarily of the allocation of funds 
for cardiovascular research in the Citizens’ Heart Committee budget which is 
appended and in behalf of the recommendation of funds for construction of 
research facilities and for research fellowships. These items are closely tied 
together. We know from careful study of the problem through our visits to 
medical institutions throughout the country, conversations with administrators 
and research workers, and through correspondence that these amounts are fully 
justified. 

It is unnecessary for any of us to discuss at length the well known facts that 
cardiovascular disease is the chief cause of death in this country today, exceed- 
ing all other causes put together and that, therefore, it demands very high 
priority in study and treatment. The most important means for increasing our 
knowledge of these serious diseases is through research. The more able, well- 
trained, and devoted research workers we can put on the job, the sooner we shall 
reach the desired goal of the prevention or at least large-scale control of the 
factors that cause cardiovascular disease. 


1Dr. Paul D. White is a private practitioner and specialist in the field of heart disease 
in Boston, a graduate of the Harvard Medical School, consultant in medicine at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, recently clinical professor of medicine at Harvard 
University, past president of the American Heart Association, executive director of the 
National Advisory Heart Council, snd first vice president of the International Society 
of Cardiology. 
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The most important and common of the cardiovascular diseases are congenital 
efects, rheumatic heart disease, cardiovascular syphilis, bacterial endocarditis, 
ivypertensive heart disease, and coronary heart disease. I would like to discuss 
wiefly these diseases to show the gain that has already been made through 
esearch and the problems that still await us. 

Before I do this, however, I would like to emphasize the tremendous advance 
that has come in my own time in our knowledge about cardiovascular disease 
ind in our attitude toward it It is incredible but true that more has been 
earned in the last 30 or 40 years about cardiovascular disease than had been 
cnown during all the centuries prior to 1920. Therefore, my early years in 
nedical school and hospital were spent still in the dark ages of medicine. We 
knew almost nothing about heart disease, strange as it seems now, for several 
easons. These reasons included our almost complete absorption with the prob- 
ems of infectious diseases which included infantile dysentery, diphtheria, and 
ther contagious diseases of childhood, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, and pneu- 
monia. The hospital beds were filled with these infectious cases. There was 
little or no room for patients with heart disease. The second reason for our 
neglect of heart disease was that we were not equipped adequately to study them 
We didn’t know sometimes how to ask the proper questions, and the new instru- 
ments of precision including the X-ray machine, electrocardiograph, and the 
blood pressure machine were just coming into play. The third reason was that 
there was practically no specialization in the field until after 1920. I have sum- 
marized some of this change in the short article that I entitled “How Should 
We Look at Heart Disease?” a copy of which is appended to this testimony. 

Now as to the types of heart disease. In the first place, congenital defects, 
that is, abnormal conditions of heart and great vessels, with which an infant is 
born, were almost a total mystery 30 or 40 years ago. We were lucky even to 
make a broad diagnosis without being able as a rule to specify the particular 
defect present, and there are many such defects possible. We knew nothing 
about the cause and there was no treatment. Now we have learned through 
research, much of which has occurred in the last few years, a great deal about 
the diagnosis of the special defects and the surgeons are able now to correct 

a number of them. These defects include (1) the so-called tetralogy of Fallot, 
the cause of most of the blueness of the blue babies, (2) patency of the ductus 
arteriosus which is the large arterial trunk connecting the aorta and pulmonary 
artery which should close a birth but sometimes doesn’t, (3) openings or septal 
defects between the auricles or (4) between the ventricles, (5) narrowing of 
the valves, especially the pulmonary valve which leads into the pulmonary artery 
conducting blood to the lungs, and (6) coarctation of the aorta, a narrowing of 
the great arterial trunk. 

I have brought along today with me a young man, Mr. Robert Giblin, who 
graphically illustrates the curability at the present time of a congenital defect 
that was not even diagnosed or even diagnosable 25 to 30 years ago. He had 
coarctation of the aorta, and you will see on the appended summary of his his 
tory. that I saw him first when he was 14 years old in 1940. He was referred 
to me because he had high blood pressure. One of the causes of high blood 
pressure in boys and girls is this very defect of the aorta. On the summary of 
the history you will note a number of starred events. These stars indicate vital 
advances that have been made in diagnosis and treatment, both medically and 
surgically, during the last decade or two, and some of them even within the 
lifetime of the National Heart Institute of the United States Public Health 
Service for which we are asking research funds. Some of these very advances 
have been supported and made possible by funds given by the National Heart 
Institute in the last 5 vears. Dr. Gross, who cured this young man, has had 
such support. You will note on the chart of the history tabulated at first as 
annual examinations and later more frequently, that the diagnosis of coarcta- 
tion of the aorta was first made on him in 1940. That was an important event 
of current history. In 1945, Dr. Gross, of Boston, made a most important con- 
tribution to surgery by introducing the operation for the cure of coarctation 
of the aorta. That you see is starred, although at the time we referred Robert 
to him, he advised waiting until he became more experienced in the technique, 
Further down in 1950, you will see that there is a star at the item SBE, which 
means subacute bacterial endocarditis or endarteritis. That is sometimes a 
difficult diagnosis to make, and the diagnosis in its entirety is of modern vintage. 
The double star represents the spectacular recovery by the use of antibiotics, 
something that would have been impossible before 1944 when the mortality was 
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100 percent. Later in 1950 there is a star indicating the surgical exp) rat 
by Dr. Gross who found too much trouble, however, at that time to be able 
correct here was too much length of the defective part of the aorta 
anything about, and there was a fragile aneurysm below it. It Was necess 
(to wait for an aortic graft over 4 centimeters long This was to be obtaimed 
the newly developed blood vessel bank Finally, there is au double star at J 
uary 2D, 1952, referring to an operation (which took 10% hours) by Dr. Gr 
Who replaced the abnormal] aorta by a new eratt. Robert has been perfe, 
Well ever since, as you can see today, and as I found by careful physical ex 
hation, X-ray, and electrocardiogram very recently. The three drawings, pri 
pared by Dr. Gross’ artist. illustrate very well first, the surgical approa 
the problem by Dr, Gross second, his findings at the time of the first operat 
in 1950; and third, the tina] correction of the trouble in 1952 

Of course, Robert Giblin is an unusual case, but every day now we are 
more and more of these unusual cases, alive and well. due to the rege 
has been going on during the last decade and which should continue 
abatement and at an ine reasing tempo. There are many people cripples 
who might very well play an important and helpful role for human ty, but 
Will succumb from some cardiovascular disease before they have an Opp 
(to ake their contribution \ historic e) ample of the benefit of research is 
otf George Minot who, with severe diabetes, received insulin, discovered by 
search, just in the nick of time to save his life and to allow him a few years |: 
to discover the liver treatment for pernicious anemia for which he received 
Nobel prize. I am absolutely certain that there are thousands of oths 
viduals whose lives can be saved and made useful, even though not alw; 
Spectacular way, during the coming decade or two, as the result of rese 
Who, at the present time, because of our lack of knowledge, have pros; 

a Short survival. 

Another type of heart disease which I would like to illustrate by ar ai 
today is rheumatie. Rheumatic fever, often very insidious in its oe urren 
childhood, can in itself be hazardous because of its effect on the heart muscle 
and can leave Seriously scarred valves. We need at the present time, there! 
in treatment to consider the infection itself and its prevention by contro! of 
invasion of the system by the hemolytic streptococcus, and, secondly, the repair of 
Valves that are damaged. Remarkable things are being done in valve surgery 
today, and Mr. Armstrong whom I am presenting, the summary of whose ASE 
IS appended herewith, is a striking instance of the effect of so-called valvuloplast) 
by Dr. Harken, of Boston. In summary, you will see that he is a man 55 yea) 
old who came to see me first # years ago because of obvious trouble due to b 
heart. He had continued to be in a serious state. so far as heart Strength and 
reserve were concerned until he had this operation which. although hazardoy 
at the time of his age. has heen very su cessful. His health has been very 1 
Improved, although he still has a fair amount of heart disease but und 
both his longevity and his ability to carry on his work have heer 
enhanced 

The other types of heart disease Syphilitic, bacterial endocard tie, 
tensive, and coronary ¢an be illustrated by other examples, dependent 


vA 


{ 


research of recent years. much of which has been supported by public f l 
These researches cannot be adequately carried out with the funds available fror 
private sources alone. An equal share of responsibility is, in my mind, the 
plan, at least at present, for the Support of all this vital research 

To carry out these individual projects such as that of learning how 
blood vessel grafts, we nm ed many research fellowships too, many mor 
have at present, and senior fellowships as well as the junior ones, in 
experienced research workers at least for a few years when they 
valuable in their production Hence the increased am unt 
fellowships, 

Finally, in many places in the country where cardiovascular research ‘ 
on and facilities are stil] inadequate, as we know from our careful visiting ir 
past, we still need money for the e nstruction or improvement of aborator 
and research clinies which ean be manned as soon as the Y are ready 

So far as the amount of funds for research grants is concerned. ] 
fo present three budgets for the National Heart Institute: the 1958 en rent 
builget, the 1954 Bureau of the Budget allowances, and the 1954 Heart Committe: 
budget recommendation. 1] would like also to quote from Dr Jones’ testimon 
hefore the House subcommittee on April 16, 1953. 
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Heart Institute 


GRANTS FOR 


Research needs. The increase of $5,080,000 needed for research projects ove 
and above the Budget Bureau allowances for 1954 is based on a pilet survey 
made by the Lational Heart Council of the National Heart Institute At the 
present, over $3 million in research grants on hand will be unfilled unless addi 
tional funds are provided this year 

We curerntly have about $5 million in research grants on the projects budget 
In the interest of stabilizing and giving continuity to research, which is an abso 
ute essential of any good research program, the Heart Council has advised the 
Surgeon General, and the Surgeon General has accepted the sugegstion to make 
moral commitments to scientists for 80 to S82 percent of the funds at the leve 
of about $5 million on projects that have been carefully studied, screened, and 
approved 

That means that if the 1954 Bureau of the Budget allowances for projects, in 
the amount of $5,070,000, stand, the Heart Institute will have only $1 millio! 
for new research, irrespective of the needs, and irrespeciive of the opportunities 

We firmly believe that double that is essential to develop a satisfactory pro 
sram 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Fellowship needs: $1,700,000 for research fellowships would provide approxi 
mately 342 junior fellowships at $3,500 each for 1 year (a total of about $1 
200,000). The remaining $500,000 would be for senior investigatorships at an 
approximate rate of $6,000 to $8,000 each for 1 yeat As more than 770,000 


deaths are caused by cardiovascular-renal diseases every year (the No. 1 killer 


tnd crippler in the United States today), a large group of research workers is 
u 


rgently needed to be trained in this field to improve our knowledge of these 
diseases, 
We have for research fellowships this year, $450,000; $93,000 of that was 
transferred to the National Science Foundation on the | 
bility for predoctoral fellowships. We have current] 
program, and that is infinitesimally small for the needs 
[I am quite certain that a program of fellowships, divid 
ships at $3,500 each, and senior fellowships at $6,000 
lutely essential to progress, and we feel that $1,700,000 


nent and utilization in our program is practically a must 
CONST 
Since the last time Congress acted, reques 


construction of cardiovascular research faciliti 
leading institutions throughout the United St 
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There are fully justified requests on hand for construction grants of most of 
this amount but in the first year of the resumption of the construction progra: 
only $4 million is requested. 

We have not had construction funds since 1949, when we received $6 millio: 
We were about to make a large number of construction grants, and the influenc« 
of the available increased laboratory space has been magnificent. Without it 
I think our program would have suffered. 

There is a desperate need for further laboratory space, not elaborate, gaudy 
luxury things, but a roof and tools with which to work. One hundred and twe! 
ty-two of our leading schools and institutions in the country have indicated that 
they desperately need construction funds, and have told us that the needs ars 
in the neighborhood of $36 million. I think that all of us who have had a: 
knowledge of these programs have been very conscious of the need for construc 
tion, and many institutions throughout the country have shown their 
ability to do research work. 


grea 


(4) TRAINEES 





Training needs: As there are only 477 physicians certified by the America: 
Board of Internal Medicine as specialists in the field of cardiovascular diseases 
and as over 770,000 Americans died of cardiovascular diseases in 1950, there j 
great and urgent need of more trainees in this field. Many more applications 
which are competent ones are received by the National Heart Institute tha: 
can be granted. At least 200 more trainees at $4,000 per year each should by 
incorporated into the National Heart Institute program. 


(5) TEACHING GRANTS 


Teaching needs: At present, only $14,000 each is available to a portion of th 
medical schools to increase teaching in the field of cardiovascular-renal diseas« 
as the main cause of death and disability in the United States. As shown by 
the experience of the National Cancer Institute, at least $25,000 per school is 
needed to aid medical schools in better teaching in this major field. 

Teaching grants have recently received a rather black eye. It has been stated 
by some individuals—I would believe very poorly informed individuals—that 
medical education is in a satisfactory economic state. I would like to say that 
no statement I know of could be more incorrect than that one. For the past 
4 or 5 years the economic plight of our medical schools has definitely worsened, 
despite increasing tuition, which all agree cannot be further raised. 

Research certainly benefits by better teaching, because it is the area whereby 
our potential research personnel become identified, and it is the area whereby 
the results of research become applied. So, I think if the teaching grants are 
seriously reduced, it would be a great blow. In fact, we believe they should be 
doubled, because all schools do not have a teaching grant, and $14,000 per schoo 
is thoroughly inadequate. 


(6) 





GRANTS TO STATES 


The program of grants to States has remained stable for a considerable period 
of time. A great many of the States, to my knowledge, have used these funds 
in a very exemplary way, and we would like to go on record as favoring the 
extension of grants to States to $2,750,000. 


(7) 





INTRAMURAL RESEARCH 


It is essential that the Public Health Service have research of its own, or else 
it will become a sterile organization. The Heart Institute has already produced 
evidence of having people of great ability on its staff; and it has presented 
data on important researches, 

Thus, in conclusion, it is quite clear that those of us who are cognizant of the 
status of cardiovascular disease in this country today and who have been watch- 
ing the program of the National Heart Institute feel certain that nothing less 
than the minimal budget of the 1954 Heart Committee as noted on the table can 
be considered realistically, 

I am appending the article which I wrote a year and a half ago for a little 
magazine called Religion and Health entitled “How We Should Look at Heart 
Disease.” This may be helpful to anyone interested in the subject. 
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National heart institute 


Descriptior 


GRANTS 


unts to medical schools and other institut 
ndividuals for research and training 
Research projects 
Research fellowships 
Construction of research facilities 
Expansion of teaching of medical subject 
to heart dise bSC'S 
Training stipends 
Grants to States for detectior 
control activities 


DIRECT OPERATIONS 
Researeh 
Other direct operations 
Review and approval of ré 
grants 
Technical assistance to States 
Administration 


rotal 


Case of Robert Giblin, 


Diagnosis 


Coarctation of aorta! 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do ie 
Do.. a 


Much strain, father ill 
oD 
Mild rheumatic fever or subacute 
bacteria] end-arteritis: tooth out in No 
vember (with penicillin); blood culture 
negative. 
Better as to infection 
Arthritie pains 
Probable SBE 
SBE under treatment 
Cured SBE. ; 
Coarctation of aorta (elongated); large 
aneurysmal sac below. 
Coarctation of aorta (elongated); large 
aneurysmal sac below; good recovery 
Coarctation of aorta (elongated large 
aneurysmal sac below 
sea 


Normal heart and aorta 
Excellent health 


Do....-. 


1 Important advances in diagnosis and treatment. 
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Thomas Armstrong, Spartanburg, S.C 
Dat 


itic heart Cisease ( S 
| fibrillation *Recent pulmona 
estior 
with recurrent puln 
\ virt nfection 


ind treatment 


Hye. Tam goine to call on Mrs. Rosenbere next as Mi 


Rosenberg has an appointment, 


senator | 


HEART DISEASI 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNA ROSENBERG, NEW YORK CITY, 
GENERAL 3vATEMENT 
\irs. RosENBER I have a great reluctance to testify today because 


lam so keenly aware of the oreat strain that is put on the ve ntlemen 
of the Senate, the demand that is made on you both 1 time and } 


terms of budget proti iwonists who come before you urging the o 
portance and favorable consideration of the prob ‘lem they present. 

[f I were not convinced that the appropriation you have before you 
of compelling and overriding significance to our Nation you may be 
uve T would not be addressing you now. 


CONSERVATION OF MANPOWER 


I have alway s been deeply concerned with the conservation and utili 
zation of manpower. In the past few years I became more deeply 
concerned because as assistant Secretary of Defense I was faced with 
the formidable problem of a large reservoir of manpower resting in the 
hands of rival powers and our dwindling manpower resources. 

[ have lived with that problem, and I know that the conservation of 

ur Manpower is as meet 8 a part of our defense as the building 
of ships or planes or tanks or missiles, important as I know they ar 

During the past few years 1 came up here before many of you gen 
tlemen and testified on military manpower. I testified to the need of 
drafting our young men to protect ourselves against military enemy 
and other potential enemies with vast manpower. 

[ was always aware then and I had been aware for many years that 
we have another enemy, an immediate enemy of the American people 
right here on the homefront in our very midst. That enemy is heart 
lisease, , 

Senator Robertson, I was interested that you mentioned the Pi se 
dent’s broadcast yesterday and said you wondered why the America 
people are not made more aware of our health needs. 
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RESULTS OF GALLUP POLL 


It might interest you to know that before Korea the Gallup poll 
made a test and about 79 percent of the people who were questioned 
suid that the 2 approved of a $200 million budget for research for health 
and would be willing to pay more taxes to realize such a budget. 

Senator Ronerrson. They have changed their opinion on taxes since 
then, haven’t they ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. I suppose everybody would like to pay less taxes 
and still have all the things they want. I think our interests have 
been diverted to defense because of changes in the international picture 
in the past few years. 

But this campaign against heart disease is a part of defense, and I 
know if the people of our country were asked again how much should 
be spent in the campaign, they would express the same views they did 
before. This enemy we are facing here on the homefront is a very 
powerful one. He strikes suddenly and fights for our lives. This is 
in enemy we can fight, we know how to fight and the weapons we need 
are the funds for which we are asking you today. 

During my time in the Pentagon I learned the military axiom that 
you pivot all of your mobilization plans upon as precise a knowledge 
is you can get of the dimensions of the enemy. 


TOTAL 1952 DEATHS 


Last year heart disease killed more than 750,000 Americans—1 out of 
every 2 who died in 1952. 

This figure is particularly alarming because it represents a tremen- 
dous Increase over prev lous years. 

In 1953 heart disease killed 450.000 Americans. In 1945, almost 
600,000. So we know one dimension of this enemy—he is growing in 
his power to destroy human life. 

During World War II heart disease was a deadly killer on both the 
civilian and military fronts. During our 4 years of war, 2 million 
people died here at home from diseases of the heart and circulation. 

This was about 8 times as many people as were killed in action in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps all together, and 2 
times as many Americans as were wounded by enemy bullets in all of 


World War II. 
MILITARY LOSSES DUE TO HEART DISEASE 


Those were our losses on the civilian front. On the military, our 
losses to heart disease were almost unbelievable. More than 300,000 
of our young men were unable to serve in the Armed Forces because of 
heart. disease. 

In ad lition 80,000 men were given disability discharges from mili- 
tary services or died in military service from heart disease during the 
t years We were at war. 

This manpower loss from heart disease, a total of 380,000 men, would 
have been sufficient to man more infantry divisions than we have tod: ay. 

This loss of manpower to heart disease has actually increased since 
the fighting started in Korea. 

30739—53——93 
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Out of 245,000 registrants for military service examined betwe 
July 1950 and June ‘I! 51, 16 percent or close to 40,000 were reject 
for cardiovascular defects. 

This is a significantly higher percentage in this war than in World 
War II. 

So we know another dimension of our enemy, heart Seer 
a constant and growing crippler of our military at a time when 
free world is struggling for survival. 

Senator Rosertson. If I might interrupt you there. If we lost 
800,000 soldiers during 4 years of World War II from heart diseas: 
and put a minimum estimate of the cost of that training and equip 
ment and what not at $2,000, which I think would be a fair estimate of 
what a soldier costs you to get him ready for battle, that cost was $ 
billion in 4 years’ time from that one disease. 

Mrs. RosenBere, Today it is costing far more than that to train a 
soldier. 

If I recall the basic training cost was $3,600. To train them fo: 
what was called parade ground, which meant with some equipment 
the cost was $5,500 and complete training and allocation of equipment 
to a man costs $11,000 per man a year now. 

Senator Ropertson. I know it costs $11,000. We estimate that on a 
314 million man army it is going to cost $11,000 per man for his train 
ing, equipment, service, and supply. My figure in World War II of 
$2,000 was very modest. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes. Now this 40,000 is significantly higher tha: 
in World War LI. 

In civilian life we find 9 to 10 million people are suffering today 
from diseases of the heart and circulation. These are the walking 
wounded and the bedridden wounded, and they are vivid testimony to 
the killer’s power to smash into healthy bodies and tear them down 


ECONOMIC LOSSES 


On the mobilization front, heart disease causes tremendous pro 
ductive and economic losses. No less than 653,000 man-years are lost 
each year in industry to heart disease disabilities. 

Senator Ropertson. May I inquire again? I think the averag 

taxpayer would be willing to accept the figures you give on the terrifi 
economic loss involved both for civilian and the military but won't 
he say, what can you do about it ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. The answer lies in the hands of men like Dr. Whit: 
and in your hands, to the extent of the tools you are going to give them 
Without funds, without research, without training, without constru 
tion we can do nothing about it. 

Senator Ronertson. Are you satisfied that this research progran 
will find an answer that will measurably cut down these economi: 
losses ? 


NEW MIRACLE DRUGS 


Mrs. Rosennere. I am satisfied by the breakthroughs that have been 
made in this field and by the startling ones that have been made re- 
cently in such things as infantile paralysis. T am particularly com- 
petent to testify to what can be done because in the last 2 months 2 
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members of my family have been in the hospital almost constantly, my 
husband and my d: wughter-in law. If it were not for the new miracle 
drugs and for new research discoveries neither of them would be alive 
today. So I know the ability of the American medical profession to 
find the answer if we give them these ver y minimum tools. 

When you consider “that the total Dr. White has asked for is $26 
million and one single aircraft carrier costs us $216 million, you mus st 
look on the carrier poised against a potential killer while the doctor’s 
research Weapons are engaged with an actual killer whose relentless 
death rate is mounting daily. 

Senator Rorertson. We had 2 witnesses here who expressed great 
eratitude for their recovery, but I remember an instance in which 10 
lepers came to Jesus and asked to be cured and He cured all 10 of 
them. 

One of them came back to thank Him and He said—He was not un 
kind about it, but He just said: “Were not there 10 of you?” 

Do we get any appreciation to carry the message to other people 
of those we are now curing? 

Senator Tuysr. I can think of an answer to that. 

If you ever put away one of your loved ones or your wife because 
of a heart disease that took her, then you would know whether the 
answer was to be found here in w hs at we do even though somebody does 
not thank you for it. 


ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


Mrs. Rosenpera. I think the country gets the actual tangible thanks 
from those people. Instead of becoming dependents, they become tax- 


pavers, the young men able to take their part in the military service. 
Senator THyr. We received a letter from a little girl who referred 
to her brother dying of an incurable disease and she said: 


I know that an appropriation will not help my little brother but maybe it will 
be the means of helping some little boy at some future time, 

That is the answer. 

When I said that, if you have ever gone to the grave with your wife 
because of a heart ailment then you will think in terms of, whether 
you receive the thanks or not, being willing to appropriate all that you 
can appropriate that someone else may not experience the same t thing. 

That is what I see in the heart appropriation. 

That was my experience in 1936. 

Mrs. RosenperG. I am afraid one group in America who are not 
organized are the sufferers, people who are ill. They have no voice 
except those who experienced some difficulty themselves. 

On the emotional end I could testify for hours. I chose today to talk 
in terms of a subject which I know at this time you are considering, 
the defense appropriat ion. 

I wish this was included in the defense appropriation so that the 
country would be fully cognizant of how much of a defense factor our 
research, our training, and our construction appropriations are for 
heart, cancer, and mental health. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Ronerrson. You must recognize, we in the Senate, are 
inerely trustees for the public funds, we don’t own them. 
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1f we do not serve as trustees 
master he turns us out of office. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am fully aware of that, but 1 doubt if any man 
would get anything but gratitude and thanks from his constituents if 
he did anything at all to help human beings and to help their loved 
ones. 

I think this is an appropriation that is close to the hearts of the 
people of America, and I think as a trustee you could not do a better 
job than to vote for the full $26 million Dr. White has requested. 

Senator Roserrson. We all like to be servants of the people, but we 
like the people to indicate how they prefer to be served so we have 
some indication that we are on sound grounds. 

Mrs. Rosensere. I think, if you had a Gallup poll today, you would 
get a higher percentage than the 79 percent saying they would vote for 
$200 million for research. 

I think people are more aware today because some diseases have been 
eradicated and people have justifiable hope that cures can be found for 
other diseases that are killing and crippling our population. 


keeping with the wishes of the 


















RAILWAY EXPRESS CO. 





EMPLOYEE 





TELEGRAMS 














Senator Ronerrson. I do want to say I got 600 telegrams in 2 days 
irom employees of Railway Express Co. in my State protesting 
against proposals to increase the size and rate of parce | post pac kage 
but I never got any communication like that about heart and cancer. 

Mrs. RosenperG. You may recall I said these people were the unot 
ganized sufferers. I think I have been in Washington long enough to 
know that it is comparatively easy to get telegrams in behalf or against 
something if you have an organization behind the move. But if you 
have only heartache and suffering behind it those people are so taken 
up with their own problems 

Senator Tryr. Mrs. Rosenberg, it is persons like you and Dr. White 
and others who have appeared here in the last 2 days who are pleading 
the cause for the unorganized. 

The organized can always get telegrams under way but you are 
pleading the cause, and I hope it is just as effective as the telegrams 
we receive on the size of parcels. 

I hope it will be more effective. 









Mrs. Rosenserc. Thank you. 
Senator Ropertscn. We ought to get a wide dissemination of the 








commencement address made by Woodrow Wilson in 1890 entitled 
“Leaders of Men” in which he discussed the visible things that perish 
ane the invisible things that are permanent but he concluded by say 

ng the real leader of men is a man who leads his day and generatio1 
Pr not the next one. 

Now you, Dr. White, and others are leaders of men in trying to 
waken the consciousness of this country to the importance of heart 
and cancer research. 

We want that program to take effect in this generation and not the 
next one. 

To do that you have got to reach the rank and file of the people. 

Mrs. Rosenrrre. I think you are right, 1 know you are right, Sena 
tor, and I think the people are aware of it but they are not vocal about 
it. In New York I talked to several leading industrialists about re- 
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search appropriations in the Senate and the House and they simply 
could not believe that there would be the slightest trouble in getting 
$26,000,000 for heart research. ‘They quoted figures to me on what 
was spent on hoof-and-mouth diseases—and it is necessary to spend 
it—or on diseases for pigs and sheep—all of which is necessary. 

They could not believe that for human “ia we spend less than 
we do for animals and have difficulty getting the funds. I think it 
is our own fault that we have not made people more vocal. I think 
there is another reason. People are afraid of di sease and they really 
want to escape facing its realities until it hits them or somebody they 
know. 

They do not want to think pees or talk about it. 

Senator Roperrson. If you put it right on the radio, on television 
they would have to think about it. 

Show what is going on in the country and give the figures. 


FUNDS RAISED BY AMERICAN CANCER COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Rosensera. I think that they have re spon ded to a certain ex- 

tent. I ama member of the American Cancer Committee and I know 
years ago when we started we raised about $400,000, 
" This year we will raise over $20,000,000. We started later I think 
with heart but all told I think that between private funds and what 
the Government provides we are raising $10 million for research and 
for fellowships and grant 

It is far too small assum for the vast needs of * pro ble ‘mM. 

Senator, I think the time is growing short and 1 wout | suggest un- 


less you are interested in some of these figures, you include my state 
ment in the record because I do not want to take too much of your 
time. 

Senator Tuyr. We will have it for the record and you can high 
light anything you wish. 

Do not hesitate to take up time with wha 

Mrs. Ros.wpera. Thank you. 


MANPOWER LOSS 


1 would like then to call vour attention to another stagoe ‘ing man- 
power loss we overlook and th is the fact that heart disease often 
cuts down many people early ife, thereby removing them from pro 
ductive economy and making th tax recipients instead of taxpayers 

Another very important thing 1 hat heart disease cuts down 1 
out of every 3 in the prime of life, the ars be een 40 and 65 

I think this is a terrific loss not only t Nation o industry 
and to science. 

I think you are aware that some of the men right in the Senat: 
and House in the best time of their lives are stricken by heart diss ase, 

We clearly have a determined enemy against whom we must wage a 
war. 

Senator Robertson asked how can we dc this? Are there answers to 
it? Are there weapons for it? 

I think Dr. White has far more adequately described the weapons 
than I ean. All over the country there are young medical men who 
could easily earn from $10,01 10 to $20,000 a year, in the private practic 
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of medicine but who are willing to take research grants from three 
to four thousand dollars instead. We have a waiting list of 500 young 
men like these who applied last year to the National Heart Council. 
They should be given the help they need because by helping them we 
are going to help our country. 

I want to say one thing about construction. 


FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION 


For years the National Citizens Heart Committee of which I am a 
member, has realized fully that Congress could not appropriate funds 
for construction because there was a desperate shortage of materials 
needed for construction for defense. That shortage is over. Con- 
struction is going on now in civilian industry and in housing and it 
is well-needed construction. 

There is all the material needed now for both the defense effort and 
nondefense needs. 


LACK OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Research has been badly retarded by inadequate facilities. The 
modern medical machinery used today cannot be squeezed into base 
ment rooms. 

This situation is very serious. There is hardly an institution today 
that is not pleading and asking for adequate rooms and laboratories 
in which to do their research work. 

They are asking for $4 million for construction for heart research 
I strongly plead that that amount be given. 

The whole construction request for health, mental health, cancer, 
arthritis and metabolic diseases and neurology in the original Bureau 
of the Budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 is only $14,500,000. Tt 
would begin again to encourage States and universities and institu- 
tions to see what they can do to promote construction funds and our 
past experience shews that for every Government dollar spent for 
construction six non-Government dollars appear. 

On research, on fellowships, Dr. White has given you the amount. 

This approprioation for the National Heart Institute is about th 
soundest investment that the United States Senate can make in the 
defense and health of our people. 

I know how generous this country is, how generous we have been 
in giving aid to other countries, whether it is point 4 or Mutual 
Security. I am strongly for both programs. And I know how gen- 
erous the Senate has been in voting huge appropriations for military 
defense. 

When I think that this year the very minimum you might vote for 
defense is $36 billion, and we are asking for $26 million, not billion, 
for this very deadly enemy of heart disease I know the 26 million 
would be a sound business investment. This is to say nothing of 
the salutary effect it would have on the people of this country to 
know that we not only think of the suffering and needs of other peoples 
in the world, but we are equally ready to preserve our own. 

I would like to turn in this for the record. 

Senator Toye. Thank you. It will be printed in the record. 

(Mrs. Rosenberg’s statement follows :) 
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Heart D1sEASE—ENEMY OF OUR NATION’S MANPOWER PROGRAM 


For most of my life, I have been deeply concerned with the problem of man- 
power and conservation and utilization of manpower. During recent years, I 
came before some of you a number of times as Assistant Secretary of Defense 
to testify on military manpower problems—on the drafting of our young men. 
That draft was to protect ourselves against a military enemy and other poten- 
tial enemies; but gentlemen, we have an active, immediate enemy of the Ameri- 
an people right here on the home front—heart disease 

This enemy is powerful. He hits stealthily, suddenly, and without mercy. 
He fights for lives. This enemy we can fight right now 

In the Pentagon I learned the military axiom that you pivot all of your 

obilization plans upon as precise a knowled¢e as you can get of the dimensions 
of the enemy. What are the dimensions of heart disease? 

Last year heart disease killed more than 750,000 Americans—1 out of every 2 
who died in 1952. This figure is particluarly alarming because it represents a 
tremendous increase over previous years. In 1935 heart disease killed 450,000 
(mericans: in 1945, almost 600,000 So we know one dimension of this enemy— 
he is growing in his power to destroy human life 

During World War II heart disease was a deadly killer on both the civilian 
and military fronts. During our 4 years of war, 2 million people died here at 
home from diseases of the heart and circulation. This was about 8 times as many 
people as were killed in action in the Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
all put together, and 3 times as many Americans as were wounded by enemy 
bullets in all of World War II 

Those were our losses on the civilian front On the military our losses 
to heart disease were almost unbelievable. More than 300,000 of our young men 
were unable to serve in the Armed Forces because of heart disease. In addition, 
80,000 men were given disability discharges from military service or died in 
military service from heart disease during the 4 vears we were at war. This 
manpower loss from heart disease, a total of 380,000 men, would have been 
sufficient to man more infantry divisions than we have today. ‘(World War II 
division streneth was approximately 15,000.) 

rhe most alarming thing, gentlemen, is that the military manpower loss to 
heart disease has actually increased since the fighting started in Korea less than 
3 years ago. For example, out of 245,000 registrants for military service exam- 
ined between July 1950 and June 1951, 16 percent, or close to 40,000, were rejected 
for cardiovascular defects. This is a significantly higher percentage than in 
World War II So we know another dimension of our enemy, heart disease 
he is a constant and growing crippler of our military might at a time when the 
free world is struggling for survival 

Turning to civilian life, we find 9 to 10 million people suffering today from 
diseases of the heart and circulation. These are the walking wounded and the 
bedridden wounded, and they are vivid testimony to the killer’s power to 
smash into healthy bodies and tear them down 

On the mobilization front, heart disease causes tremendous productive and 
economic losses. No less than 653,000 man-years are lost each year in industry 
o heart disease disabilities. According to the United States Department of 
Comerce this meant a loss to our economy of more than $2 billion in the year 
1951 alone. 

In locking at this staggering manpower loss, we often overlook the fact that 
heart Gisease cuts down many people early in life, thereby removing them from 
the productive economy and making them tax recipients rather than taxpayers. 
Among children under 15, more than twice as many died of diseases of the heart 
in 1950 as died of infantile paralysis. Heart disease cuts down 1 out of every 
3 in the prime of life—in the years from 40 to 65. Only very recently has Ameri- 
can industry begun to face one of the most serious challenges of our productive 
economy—that many of its young executives, after years of training for peak 
posts, fall victim to coronary heart disease and hypertension just as they begin 
to realize their full potential. 

These, then, are a few of the dimensions of the enemy. Let us look at the 
threat in a very direct and blunt way—if heart disease continues to exact its 
present annual toll, 82 million Americans who are alive today will die of cardio- 
vascular disease. 

We are clearly in a prolonged war against a very determined enemy. What 
weapons can we use against this ruthless enemy? What are we doing as a Na- 
tion to win this war? Clearly, research, knowledge and trained manpower are 
our major assets in the battle. 
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How much of this research are we doing? Last year, voluntary organizat 
and Government together spent only a little more than $10 million. That's 
good sense and it’s not good business, 

Let us take a look at some budget figures. The principal research allo 
tion in the budget of the National Heart Institute is research grants to medi: 
schools, universities, hospitals, and laboratories lo ‘ated in practically every Stat: 
in the Union. The original 1954 budget allowed $5,070,000 for this item—pra 
tically the same as the 1953 allotinent. However, the revised budget, as you 
know, cut deeply into the total figure for the National Heart Institute. Althou 
the House restored about 20 percent of this cut, it is difficult to ascertain p 
cisely how much will go to these research projects in 1954. 

But let’s be optimistic and Suppose that the figure will be $5 million. This is 
only one-half of what is needed, according to a pilot survey made by the Na 
tional Heart Council of the National Heart Institute. You gentlemen know ft} 
caliber of the medical Specialists and prominent citizens who serve on tl 
council, and of the professional] brilliance of the heart study sections which ady 
the council. These experts, after a meticulous Survey, testify that no less ft] 
$10,170,000 is needed in 1954 to finance existing and new research projects in « 
medical schools and hospitals. 

Their survey was not based on guesses or estimates, but on hard facts At 
the present time, over $3 million in research grants, already screened and ay 
proved by medical experts, are in the deep freeze because of lack of funds. | 
only $5 million is allotted for research grants-in-aid in 1954, the Heart Inst tu 
will have only about $1 million for new research, since the Heart Council f; 
lows, as it must, a general policy of continuing support and stability for existing 
projects. 

A further look at the budget for heart research shows no money for the « 
struction of laboratory facilities, This is deeply disappointing. In the fall 

v52, after learning there were fully justified requests on hand for construct 
grants in the amount of $36 million from 122 of our | ~ading medical schools and 
institutes, the Bureau of the Budget allowed $4 million for fiscal year 1954 as; 
start in catching up with the construction backlog. However, the revised budge 
submitted to the Congress in April, ripped out the entire construction sum. T! 
is a paralyzing cut, since there has been no heart construction since 1950, 

The National Heart Committee has understood and has bowed to the arg 
ment that critica] building materials had to be allocated to the mobilizat 
effort. However, we have assurances that these materials are now in plentif 
supply, and commercial] construction is going along in uninhibited fashion. 

Thus, we feel that there must be a minimum of $4 million in construction fund 
this year. The lack of adequate laboratory and clinical facilities is holding w 
a number of very promising projects, and it is unthinkable that this situati 
should be allowed to continue. The research men must be given the means 
do their job. ‘The complex machines and equipment of modern heart res ur 
cannot be housed in an inadequate basement room or a screened-off aleove 
the outpatient clinie of a medical school. Many medical school deans wired { 
House Appropriations Committee that they could not do justice to their reseay 
projects until adequate physical facilities were built. The medica] schools di 
have the funds to build the facilities themselves they are deeply in debt 

Our other principal weapon in this war against heart disease is trained ma 
power. Here we find another unsatisfactory situation. We will never aequ 
the research knowledge nec ssary to conquer heart disease until more of « 
bright young men undertake full-time res arch. In an effort to in rease the n 
ber of young men goi; g into heart research, the ( tizens’ Heart Committee ] 
proposed approximately 500 junior and senior fellowships over and above | 
100 allowed in the reviss d 1954 budget. Most of these are junior fell Wships 
$3,500 a year. As D) Duckett Jones pointed out to the House Aj Ppropriat 
Committee, they represent a mighty small tinancial] inducement to a man who 
usually in his late twenties or early thirties and has already completed 4 years « 
medical school, a year of internship, and additional years of residency traini 
in a medical specialty. To this man, who usually has a family, and considerab 
financial responsibilitis S, we offer $3,500 a year for several years to pursue rx 
search. Oddly enough. despite the fact that he can earn from $10,000 to $20,000 
in private practice, he chooses research, Oddly enough, many men are willing 
to make this financial] sacrifice. As a matter of fact, we don’t have enough of 
these fellowships now to take care of the backlog of applicants, 

By the same token, we need more heart specialists if we are to catch hea 
disease in the early stages when it can be detected and successfully treated 
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loday, there are only 477 physicians certified by the American Board of Internal 
Medicine as specialists in the field of cardiovascular diseases. The Citizens’ 
Heart Committee is asking a modest increase of 200 trainees, at $4,000 a year 
upiece, for fiscal year 1954. And again it should be pointed out that $4,000 a 
year is hardly a respectable income for a doctor of medicine already in his early 
thirties. 

These then are the weapons we have to fight our No. 1 public health enemy. 
I think it clear that we need more—much more. I think it equally clear that 
the American people want Congress to increase our effort. Just a few years 
back, the Gallup poll showed that 79 percent of the people wanted the Govern 
ment to spend $200 million on research to find the causes and cure of heart 
disease, and, what is even more to the point, 4 out of 5 of them were willing to 
pay more taxes to provide the money. 

Anyone who doubts the value of research reed only glance at arteriosclerosis 
the most deadly and widespread of all heart diseases. All over the country, 
our research has begun the long battle against hardening of the arteries. This 
work is pointing to a routine blood test to detect early hardening of the arteries, 
and to a possible preventive treatment through administering a substance to 
inhibit premature hardening. Think of what this would mean in preserving 
the physical and mental health of the middle-aged and elderly citizens whose 
accumulated wisdom our Nation now loses too soon. 

Through our study of micro-organisms we are bringing infectious diseases 
under control in a manner undreamed of half a century ago. Just ahead—5, 10, 
15 years, maybe less, maybe more—lies a similarly revolutionary understanding 
and control of the chronic diseases, of which heart disease is the deadliest. I say 
that understanding and control lies ahead—but only research can find them. 
We must not slacken our efforts 

Gentlemen, as Assistant Secretary of Defense, I came before you and talked 
in terms of millions of men and billions of dollars. This year America will 
allocate at least $36 billion for defense. 

Today, speaking for the National Heart Committee, I am before you asking 
only $26 million to fight the greatest enemy of our Nation’s health. Surely that 
investment in America’s future will pay dividends in many, many ways for many 
years to come. 


Senator Tuyr. Next is Dr. Ross Veal, of Washington, D. ¢ 


CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASE 
STATEMENT OF DR. ROSS VEAL, WASHINGTON. D. C. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Vea. I would like to take up a little of the practical side of thi 
cardiovascular disease. 

I want to speak first about the progress being made through research 
in the treatment of cardiovascular disease of people. 

Rudolph Mathers, dean of cardiovascular surgery, is 93 years old 
and living in New Orleans. 

Fifty years ago when he dis overed that he could tie off certain ma jor 
vessels and the patient would survive, when he found he could treat 
aneurisms where blood vessels blow out like the blowout of a tire, 
surgeons flocked from all over the world to see him perform these 
operations. 

That was a real step made in the treatment of certain diseases of 
the blood vessels. 

That was 50 years ago. About 25 years ago Dr. Cutler, of Harvard, 
performed the first operation inside the heart in which he operated on 
the valves. 

I think he performed Tors operations, and the mortality rate was 
terrific. 

At that time we were not ready to go into that field. 
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RESEARCH PROGRESS 


Research had not progressed to that point. Today we have reached 
the point where even here in Washington almost every day people’s 
hearts are opened, the valves are operated upon, defects in the heart 
are corrected through surgery. 

Many diseases of the blood vessels themselves are cured through 
surgery. 

All that has come about in the last 25 years and particularly in the 
last 10 years. It has been made possible only through research. Not 
only did we have to find more about the action of ‘the host, what it 
could stand in the way of surgery but—as these young men were 
trained to go into this field, all that had to be brought about before we 
could go into the heart. 

I know you will be amazed to see how we can open a person’s chest, 
expose his heart, cut into his heart, correct the diseases he has, and the 
patient survives and walks out of the hospital corrected. 

The results of that research are reaching all over the country and 

yeople in all countries are being put in available places where they car 
i treated. 

This is reaching all people and just beginning to bloom out as some 
thing that is going to be really big in our country, this salvaging of 
people from heart disease. 


LACK OF FACILITIES 


This program is just in the early phases, just beginning to make 
progress. We are stymied now because of lack of facilities, particu 
larly laboratory facilities, where we need to train these young men, 
to educate and train them, and where we need to carry on research to 
find out more what can be done. 

That can be done only through research and for that is required a 
great deal of planning and a great deal of money. 

The medical schools and hospit: als do not have the funds; there is 
no way of getting them except through the Government by actio1 
of the Congress in bringing about this appropriation. 

I want to speak about what we are asking for in the way of research 
facilities. 

SPECIAL TYPES OF EQUIPMENT 


This money is to be used to make further progress in this researc] 
field. Justa building is not enough. We have to have special types 
of rooms, special types of equipment. All those things are necessary 
to make progress. 

I coat | like to enter into the record here a program of a meeting 
we just held in the city of New York of cardiovascular surgeons. 

We talk about the various types of operations, various diseases of 
the heart that occur. 

Little children have defects between the right and left sides of the 
heart. Now we find we can close those defects and they live a normal 
life. 

There are many types of diseases which I will not mention. For 
instance here, we are making progress in taking out parts of blood 
vessels where they are diseased and putting in new blood vessels. 
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To do that takes a very large setup of curing blood vessels removed 
from people and certain other sources that we can preserve in a blood 
vessel bank. 

When we need a certain size and length of blood vessel that we have 
in the bank we can draw it out and put it in the patient and it will 
save his life. 

Those are the things progress is being made in, tremendous prog- 
ress, but we do need facilities for doing this. 

I think one of the greatest things behind all this is training these 
young men in research, letting them learn about heart and vascular 
diseases and what can be done about them. 

It takes long years of experience. Here is an operation first per- 
formed here in Washington of Seabting a plastic valve in the heart 
to take the place of the diseased valve. 

Up to that time the disease could not be approached surgically and 
it led to the complete disability of the patient and ultimately his life 
was lost. 


USE OF PLASTIC VALVE 


Now we have been able to make a plastic valve that you can put in 
and take the place of the diseased human valve. 

It gives the patient a much longer span of life. Some 8 years the 
surgeon spent developing this project and it took a tremendous 
amount of effort on his part and a lot of equipment and time. 

I would like to appeal to you that we are asking for something here 
that is already in great progress. Every dollar spent is coming back 
tenfold in progress and care of the people. 

This is one field in which money is being spent on which we are 
getting dividends and it . not a project that we can abandon. We 
know something comes of it. It is coming every day and every day it 
will increase if we can have a facilities available to us. 

Here are two statements made by scientists who could not be here 
I would like to turn those over to your recorder, 

Senator Ture. They will be printed in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF INFECTIOUS DISEASES TO THE HELATH AND ECONOMY OF 
THE NATION 


Statement by Dr. Thomas B. Turner, M. D., professor 
Hopkins University 


Within recent years, most of us have become acutely aware of the wide bene 
deriving from research in the medical sciences. In our own personal experie 
we have seen, for example, how drugs such as penicillin and streptomycin have 
been used with salutary effect against infections which only a decade ago were 
universally feared. We know that in this country many of the great epider 
diseases have receded into history—so completely routed that we take their con 
quest almost for granted. 

And yet, great as these gains have been, many serions health problems remain 
unsolved in the field of communicable disease. We need to remember that most of 
our advances have been made against the bacterial and rickettsial diseases, and 
that progress against the diseases caused by viruses and by fungi has been dis 
concertingly slow. We need to remember that chronic disease may result from 
repeated insults by acute infec tions. 

We need to remember also that many of the chronic diseases of childhood 
and later life have their origin in infections which, often, occur years before 
the onset of, let us say, a disease of the heart or nervous system. I mention 
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the latter because of the general tendency to emphasize chronic disease and 
the process to lose Sight of the significance of those areas of infec tious diseases 
which still stubbornly defy our best research efforts, 

Diseases which | have in mind here are neither obscure nor exotic. They are 
common diseases familiar in some degree to almost all families: influen: a 
measles, common cold, poliomyelitis, pheumonia, tuberculosis, meningitis, re. 
peated streptococcal infections—to name a few. 

Let us for the mnmoment look at the economic loss attributable to the common 
cold and related respiratory ailments such as bronchitis, pleurisy, and pneu 
monia. According to figures released by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
the national yearly wage loss alone is fairly estimated at considerably more 
than $1 billion and, in addition, the estimated loss to employers of services in 
nonmanufacturing pursuits approaches one and three-fourths billion of dollars 
annually. An estimate of the value of foods that might have been produced 
without interruption to production schedules is in the neighborhood of $2 
billion—a direct loss to industry. It is estimated further that over $400 million 
are spent annually on drugs and treatment of the common cold and that 40 t 
50 percent of sick absenteeisin is a direct consequence of this respiratory diseas¢ 
I need not tell you that this is a loss which even a strong and progressive nation 
can ill afford. 

How can we reduce these losses? The only productive approach is through 
vigorous and continued research— the kind of research which has given us the 
highest health Standards in the world. To scrimp on this effort, to support it half. 
heartedly, would represent a dangerous and synthetic saving. 

As a people, we have always prided ourselves on our commonsense. We know 
we cannot get more by spending Jess- -that in the end the benefits to be gained 
are roughly proportional to the effort expended. If we want the answer to the 
common cold, for example, we must provide the support that scientists must 
have long-range, broad-scale Support without which there can be no real researci) 
continuity. 

Because the Federal Government is in the best position to mount this kind 
of research effort, ] urge your support of appropriations to maintain and strength 
en our attack upon the infectious diseases, 

We have the trained manpower to devote to these problems. In our universi- 
ties and other private research institutions are scientists who have made im 
pressive progress against many of our infectious diseases, and who have a tra 
dition of high achievement in the field of communicable disease, By supporting 
their research efforts, wisely and judiciously, we ean strengthen the Nation and 
give our people the health protection which is the birthright of every American. 

I have mentioned the common cold as an example of an extremely complex 
research problem which to date has resisted solution. Unfortunately a good 
deal of apathy pervades this field. We tend to accept the common cold as 
something inevitable—as our parents and grandparents accepted diphtheria and 
pneumonia and typhoid fever. The difference, of course, is that the latter diseases 
were frequently fatal in those days. In almost any family plot in our ceme 
teries are markers which give us pause today—markers reminding us of the 
battle won in this century against infectious disease, 

With the common cold, the situation is different. We endure it, because we 
have been taught to believe that nothing can be done about it. We shrug off 
its consequences, forgetting the deaths from its complications and forgetting 
that our individual discomfort and loss of productivity, when projected on a 
national scale, add up to an appalling economic loss. 

Given support, I believe that science can attack the common cold and other 
respiratory illnesses with energy and reasonable hope of progress. There is no 
reason to believe that what we have accomplished in the case of other infectious 
diseases cannot be duplicated in the field of respiratory ailments, 

Many other examples might be cited of the pressing need for supporting com- 
municable-disease research as a measure of enlightened national interest. | 
have said nothing of the parasitic diseases, a number of which are of compelling 
importance to the armed services. Because of the intensive effort devoted to 
malaria, for example, this disease is no longer a serious problem to our men 
in Korea. This is in marked contrast to the Situation only 2 years azo when as 
many as 600 new cases a week were occurring among servicemen returning to 
this country from Korean duty. Thanks to Federal scientists 
investigators working under grants-in-aid, effective drugs h 
malaria as a major threat to military health. 


and to university 
ave now eliminated 
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Before closing, may I quote from an editorial entitled “The Hazards of Medical 
Complacency” by the eminent Dr. George Blumer. 

“Complacency, in the sense of contentment rather than self-satisfaction, has 
wrecked the plans of mice and men on many occasions. It might’ be described 
as the opiate of the mind. * * * We have become much too complacent in our 
attitude as to progress in the control of certain of the infectious diseases Res 
piratory infections particularly are still ‘unfinished business’ and ‘form’ as 
Geddes Smith says, ‘a nosological jungle in which bacteria and viruses roam 
at will, despoiling the human race and defying both classification and control’.” 

What I have said here indicates, I hope, that much remains to be accomplished 
in controlling communicable disease. The benefits which are within our reach 
can be translated into practical gains only if we are willing to give our scientists 
the kind of broad support which is imperative in medical research today. This 
is expensive, of course, but it is a mere pittance when measured against the 
prevalence of infectious illnesses and the economic loss they impose. 


MICROBIOLOGY AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EFFORT 


Statement by Gail M. Dack, M. D., professor of bacteriology, University of 
Chicago 


I welcome this opportunity to present my views on medical research and to 
urge broad support of investigations in the field of infectious disease. 

Like others, I recognize that great strides have been made in bringing our 
major epidemic diseases under control. I recognize, too, that with the gradual 
lengthening of the average life span of our citizens, we have become increasingly 
absorbed in other problems—degenerative disorders associated with middle and 
old age. 

This, however, is a matter of research emphasis. It does not alter the fact that 
a great many unsolved problems still confront us in microbiology— tough, elusive, 
highly complex problems that demand the most intensive study we can bring 
to bear. 

All too often, we speak, with a false sense of security, of the conquest of the 
infectious diseases. Actually, this is far from the truth. Last winter’s out- 
breaks of inflnenza, though mild for the most part, remind us that the victims 
of infectious disease are still numbered in the millions and that even the anti- 
biotic drugs are valueless against some of the diseases that continue to plague 
men. 

We would do well to remember, for example, that influenza is not the only 
disease in this century which has demonstrated a capacity to grow in virulence 
and spread unchecked throughout the world, claiming millions of lives in th 
process. This is precisely what happened in the 1918-19 outbreak, which ranks 
as one of the three greatest disease pandemics in recorded history 

Could this experience be repeated? Frankly, I don’t know I doubt if anyone 
conid answer this question. We have no objective evidence to explain the 
peculiar virulence of that worldwide outbreak, which claimed a_ half-million 
lives in this country alone. At that time the causative agent of influenza had 
not been isolated and thoroughly studied. 

Much has been learned about influenza since that devastating experience 
And in recent years, encouraging progress has been made with immunity meas- 
ures—vaccines which hold potential promise, particularly for older people, who 
are least able to withstand influenza, and for military personnel whose health 
is particularly important because of the vital nature of their mission. 

The advances We are making against influenza are a good example of the prog 
ress made possible by congressional support of research in the field of infectious 
disease. Throughout the country, in scores of universities and hospitals, scien- 
tists are carrying on studies that are of incalculable basic and practical im 
portance. Many of these investigations are directed toward an understanding of 
the structure and functioning of viruses, perhaps the most baffling and elusive 
organisms that produce disease in man. The knowledge gained will have pro- 
found implications for the entire field of microbiology. It will influence our 
understanding of genetics, of allergic reactions, and of the metabolic processes 
of man and the organisms that attack him. 

Many other pressing problems in the field of infectious diseases might be 
cited—for example, the study of microbial resistance to the antibioties. I hardly 
need emphasize the importance of these investigations in view of the widespread 
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use of such drugs as penicillin, aureomycin, chloramphenicol, streptomycin, and 
terramycin in treating many types of infections. The urgency of these studies 
and the need,for basic knowledge of how the antibiotics affect the human system 
became apparent in the past year when several deaths occurred as the result of 
blood disorders probably due to the use of one of these drugs. It became apparent 
again recently when a number of illnesses, some terminating fatally, occurred 
because antibiotics suppressed some microorganisms occurring normally in the 
body, allowing others usually held in check to grow without hindrance, and to 
produce serious disease in the unfortunate patients. 

I should like to mention here something about a program relating to defense 
against biological warfare. As chairman of an ad hoc advisory committee whose 
function it is to review civilian needs in this field, I have become intimately 
acquainted with the purposes and functions of this program and with the 
advances which must be made in our Nation to keep all of us secure against 
almost unimaginable horrors of disease which could be loosed upon us. The 
sectional research program in microbiology was established by the Public Healt) 
Service approximately 2 years ago in order to meet the special problems which 
might arise in defense against an attack by biological agents. The purpose ; 
the program has been first to encourage original investigations by independent 
workers in our universities and local health departments in infectious diseases 
of man, and in those diseases of animals which are transmissible to man and 
which might be important in national defense. 

Outstanding microbiologists in 11 sections of the United States are serving 
as coordinators for the activities of the program within each of their respective 
geographical sections. Every one of these coordinators has associated with him 
from 10 to 15 research laboratories, particularly competent in the field of 
infectious diseases, especially those of viral and rickettsial etiology. 

This program has been supported by the awarding of Public Health Service 
research grants to qualified applicants. The money has come from the appropria 
tion of the National Microbiological Institute. To date because of very sharp 
limitations in funds allotted for the research grant support of universities an 
hospitals working in the field of infectious diseases, only a relatively token 
expenditure has been made for this effort. The projects which have beer 
approved have been directed toward more rapid methods of diagnosis of infe: 
tious diseases, improved immunization procedures, treatment for diseases fo! 
which therapy is not now known, and increased knowledge of the endemicity o 
certain of these diseases. These projects represent investigations which would 
not have been undertaken except for the stimulus of this program. 

In the sense that all research relating to the communicable diseases con 
tributes to the advancement of our national defense effort in this program, those 
of us serving on the ad hoc committee advising not only the Public Health 
Service but also other agencies interested in this problem are very much con 
cerned at the major, continued lack of sufficient funds during our 2 years of 
operation, to permit satisfactory progress. Yet, it would be remiss of me not 
tc add that even with the limited financial facilities available, a remarkable 
organization has been created largely through the personal sacrifice of the loyal 
and devoted scientists of our country, who have asserted their readiness and 
their willingness to do everything possible to assist in this program. 

Tre central factor in all these studies of infectious agents is the need for 
fundamental knowledge. Until this is gained, little progress can be made against 
the communicable diseases which still elude science. The answers are not easy, 
and advance is often slow and laborious. We must not expect too much. 

If, however, we throw our support behind this work, if we provide the funds 
to permit our scientists to attack these problems on a broad scale. I am confi 
dent that the major infectious diseases which afflict our people will eventuall) 
be brought under effective control. 

From reading the report on the appropriations recommended for the Micro 
biological Institute I have noticed that the original request of $7 million for 
1954 was reduced to $5,738,000 prior to the time this Institute’s budvet was con 
sidered by the House. I have noticed also that as a result of the subcommittee’s 
recommendation the budget was further reduced to $5,479,200. In order effe: 
tively to support investigations along the lines previously outlined the amount 
of $7 million originally requested represents the minimum for the standards 
set up. Anything less will mean a cessation of activities in several laboratories 
and the inability to initiate much needed critical investigations in a number of 
universities planning to contribute their facilities and monnower toward solu 
tion of the problems like influenza and other diseases of importance not only i! 
our everyday lives but also in event of attack by biological agents. 
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Dr. Vea. I would like to answer any questions that you may have. 
Senator Ture. Thank you, Doctor. 
The next witness is Dr. Hugh Morgan, of Tennessee. 


MepicaLt RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF DR. HUGH MORGAN 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Morean. I am Hugh Morgan, professor of medicine at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

All my life has been devoted to medical education and medical 
research, except during the two wars. 

I have been identified with the United States Public Health Service 
research program since its beginning in the late forties after World 
War II so I feel I am reasonably familiar with it. 


IMPORTANCE OF HEART-DISEASE PROBLEM 


I just would like to make 1 or 2 points in relation to the importance 
of the problem of heart disease in the country. 

That has been covered well in the testimony this morning. I will 
point out that there are some 80 to 85 million people living in the 
United States today who are going to die of heart disease unless 
some means is found to cure them or prevent the disease in the first 
place. 

Senator Ture. Is it on the increase? 

Dr. Moraan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. What is the reason for it? 

Dr. Morcan. Because more people are living to develop it. 

They are not dying of infectious diseases, not dying in their in- 
fancy, not dying of pneumonia at 20. 

Senator Trryre. Are there more persons dying of heart disease be- 
tween ages 25 and 35—that is a 10-year span 

Dr. Morcan. I do not believe that is so. 

Senator Ture. You do not? 

Dr. Morean. No. I think the increase comes in the later groups, 
later-year groups. 

Senator Tre. Are there more persons dying of heart disease be- 
tween 50 and 60 

Dr. Moraan. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And is there a higher percent of deaths because of 
heart disease in the age brackets 50 and 70 than there were 30 years 
ago? 

Dr. Morean. Yes. 

Senator Torr. What is the cause of it? 

Dr. Morean. We are having an aging population. More people 
are living to become old than ever lived to become old before. 

Senator Ture. The reason I took between 50 and 60, that is not 
necessarily old age. What I was trying to determine is, is there 
something in the scheme of life today that brings about a heart 
defect and a heart breakdown that was not in existence 30 years ago? 

Dr. Morcan. There seems to be a good deal of evidence that is true 
particularly in relation to hypertension. 
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However, just as with some of the other questions asked this mor 
ing, some of these questions that you ask are impossible of answer. 

We have not the information. This whole program is directed to 
finding out these facts. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the reason you feel it is so necessary because 
you do recognize that there are a greater number of heart afflictions 
and heart diseases and deaths in the relatively young age betwee; 
50 and 6)? 

Dr. MorGan. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And you are not yet able to account for the reason 
of the breakdown in the heart? 

Dr. Wuire. May I interrupt? 

Senator Ture. Maybe that was asked while I was out of the room 

Dr. Wurre. I do not think it necessarily was. 


SOUTH AMERICAN RESEARCH CITED 


I wanted to cite a research carried out in South America this last 
year which showed that of 1,000 peons or gauchos on the ranches of 
South America in the southern part aged 18 to 80 and many of whom 
were 40, 50, and 60 years old—these were the cowboys and others 
working on these ranches—not a single one of 1,000 had any high 
blood pressure. 

That is a very significant finding. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you account for it? Is it the simplicity of 
their life or is it in the diet ? 

Dr. Wurre. That is the $64 question we are going to try to answer 
It is very important and interesting. 

Nowhere in any city I suppose in the world would you find 100 males 
all ages without any high-blood pressure and there were 1,000. Is 
it because they work hard physically and do not eat too much o1 
are there other reasons? No one knows. 

Senator ‘Ture. ‘Thank you. 

Dr. Moraan. I would like to point out a fact you already know, sir, 
that in 1950 the Congress voted and the Government gave in com 
pensation and payment to veterans for cardiovascular disabilities 
$168 million in 1 year. 

The present request is just about 15 percent of that sum. That is 
asked for research to try to find out-how to prevent and how to cure 
the very thing for which the Government is paying through the nos¢ 
just to its veterans. 


SHORTAGE OF CARDIOLOGISTS 


That figure, when I ran into it, impressed me greatly. You have 
been told that we have not enough cardiologists, we have not enough 
experts in this field, less than 500 as of last fall. We have not enough 
beds, less than 1,000 beds set aside specifically for the care and study 
of heart disease throughout the entire country. 

We need personnel : we need construction for research. The whole 
operation of this field from investigation to the practical aspects of 
treatment is terribly undermanned and unsupported and unequipped 
and underhoused. 

This year, at the present time the current budget I believe in the 
Heart Institute is less than $12 million. 
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I believe an additional sum of some $3 million came from private 
sources, from the national funds making a total of $15 or $16 million 
for research of the type and sort we are talking about. 


DU PONT LNDUSTRIAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


I would like to cite that du Pont has an annual industrial research 
program of about $33 million. Standard Oil of New Jersey has $21 
million and Mrs. Rosenberg brought up the foot-and-mouth diseasé 
which is just ridiculous. 

We are asking for $26 million for the whole of this heart research 
program. 

I would like to direct my attention particularly to construction. 
Construction is desperately needed. Our research program at its 
present level is bursting its seams In terms of needs for housing. 


CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Senator Tryr. Doctor, do you need some construction-fund 
assistance ? 

Dr. Morgan. Right at Vanderbilt and also at Meharry Medical 
College. 

Senator Torr. What do you ask for in funds for your own uni 
versity ? 

Dr. Morgan. We have asked for $430,000. 

Senator Tuyr. What would you do with $400,000 ? 

Dr. Morgan. Spend $200,000 in taking some structures that we now 
have and remodeling them according to architectural plans set up 
already. We hope to get them eventually implemented so we can have 
additional room for laboratories and beds for heart patients. 

Two hundred thousand dollars of this money goes to heart as we 
plan it. 

Senator Ture. I am just trying to get one example, that you would 
use a certain sum of this for construction in order to house the equip 
ment ? 

Dr. Morean. We would revamp some structures, 

Senator Tryrr. Then would some of the money go to compensate 
for medical staff and nurses / 

Dr. Morean. We would have to get some money there at home. 

Senator Tnye. I am asking about your own university. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY CONSTRUCTION 


Dr. MorcGan. 8200000 for heart at Vanderbilt is for construction 
only. Then we would have to get the money to man and equip it. 

Senator Tuyr. You would have to man it after that by whatever 
means 

Dr. Morean. I may say it has been the experience in the past fot 
such small sums that money comes. If the Government will give 
money for construction additional money becomes available. 

Senator Tuyrr. Once you could show you had the physical plant 
and were ready to proceed with this scie ntifie research you are quite 
certain you could interest people in making donations that would 


53 94 
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enable the university to conduct an extensive research in the unit tl 
had been provided. 

Dr. Morcan. Based on the Topping experience, I think that can by 
done. 

Senator Ture. If $4 million was voted by this committee wher 
would this money go? Some would go to you. 

Dr. Morcan. Some would go to the other one-hundred-and-twent) 
odd institutions and medical schools and some to us. It would be pi 
portioned out. 

Senator Ture. We, as a committee, are torn among many demands 
We have St. Elizabeths Hospital here. There is a request for con- 
struction out there. You examine that and you find there are some 
reasons for the funds. 

We just have all these questions that we must weigh. On this $4 
million here for this heart research I am wondering whether this 
might be one step that would ultimately and eventually lessen thi 
demand upon such an institution as St. Elizabeths. 

Dr. Morean. It might. 

Senator Ture. I am trying to get this clarified. Dr. White is o1 
his feet again. 

Dr. Wuirr. May I interrupt to tell you how we spent the origina! 
$6 million for construction? As a council divided into teams of two 
each, we visited almost every medical school in the country in 1949 
and measured the construction needs and the worthwhile necessities 
of the particular institution for such construction. Then we met 
together and established priority lists. We did not know how much 
money we would get. We asked for 8 million. 

We carried out that priority list down to the 6-million level, leay 
ing 12 million still that might wisely have been spent. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 


NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS 


Dr. Morean. I would like to summarize my points with relatio: 
to construction. 

First, I think it is terribly important that an item for constructior 
be put back into the budget. We need to improve our old laboratories 
to keep pace with our current program. 

We need to improve the teaching and training and to provide bet 
ter care of the heart patient, all of which would come from this 
construction. 

This appropriation would act as seed money, which would attract 
other money from voluntary sources. They had the same experience 
at Harvard. That is seed money. That is an established fact in the 
history of this legislation. 

I would like to be able to answer any questions you may have. What 
has been the dividend from this money spent since 1947 by the Federa! 
Government in research? You saw two patients here this morning 
who would have not been here without the program. It is difficult 
to say how much life expectancy in the United States overall would 
be increased if such a program were instituted. But it will be 
increased. 
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I have no reason to doubt it will be increased unother 7 years in 
a decade orso. This isa result of research, of what science has to con- 
tribute to man’s health and welfare and longevity. That is what this 
program has been supporting. 

I have a great list of things to talk about that have been accom- 
plished under this program. T think you know them. Iam not going 
to talk about them. ‘Time is very short. I would like to make 1 or 2 
additional statements and I am through. I probab ‘ly do not have to 
remind you of all the people who come before the Appropriations 
Committee. You are besieged by organized pressure groups with 
either Jegitimate or illegitimate self-interest. There is no self-inter 
est in the people appearing before you in this matter. 

Senator Ture. That I know definite ly. 

Dr. MorGan. Our objective in coming before you is to discuss the 
research construction and health needs in the field of heart dise 
That is what all of us talked about. It is for the people of the United 
States. Workers in this field are dedicated to mankind, the welfare of 
mankind. 

This program in the Public Health Service is a most distinguished 
program I think one of the most distingiushed programs in Gov- 


ase 


ernment. 

Senator Ture. I had my choice in taking this committee chair 
manship and I chose this committee because I felt I could do a better 
job for more people serving on this committee and I certainly want to 
try. 

Dr. Morean. I congratulate you. 

Senator Tuyrr. I would rather help someone who cannot speak for 
himself than to help one pressuring me who is very able to speak 
for himself and take care of himself. I would rather work on thi 
committee because ot the kind otf work we are doing and the manner 
in which we can help those who cannot help ey 

Dr. Morcan. | sincerely hope that you will be able to lead your 
committee to a careful and prayerful ¢ ‘onsideration of these budgetar y 
requests that we have been discussing. I want to thank you very 
sincerely. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Dr. Morgan. Thank you all. 

That concludes the hearing this morning. 

Dr. Morgan. May I say a word? I was the first witness at the be- 
ginning of the 3 days and I have been followed by 20 more people. 1 
want to express my sincere gratitude for the finest and most interest- 
ing hearing I have attended. 

I have attended more than 100 as a newspaper man and this is the 
finest I have attended. I am erateful to the Senator from Minnesota 
and to Mr. Downey who has been most helpful. 

Senator Tuyr. We were endeavoring to get the facts into the record 

hat would support every one of us on the floor and support us as we 
met our own taxpayers on these questions. ‘They only see the overall 
total sums but they do not see all that goes into the reasoning of what 
these sums are here. 

Thank you. 

I have received a letter from Dr. T. Duckett Jones explaining hi 
inability to appear before our subcommittee today and enclosing hi 
statement which he asks be inserted in the hearings. We regret "a 
will not be with us today and will print his statement in the hearings. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


THe Heten Hay WHItNnny Founparion, 
New York, N. Y., June 2, 195 






Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 


Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR THY! 





Kor the past 5 or 6 years it has been my pleasure 
appear before the Subcommittee on Health to speak on behalf of appropriations 
for the National Heart Institute of the National Institutes of Health. This yea: 
due to a longstanding important commitment, it is impossible for me to be present 
I am hence submitting a statement which I should greatly appreciate being pri 
sented as part of the record, if the subcommittee should be so kind as to per! 
its inclusion. 


Sincerely yours, 








T. DucKkert Jones, M, DD 





STATEMENT OF Dr. T. DucKerr JONES, OF 





New York 










Sirs, I am Dr. T. Duckett Jones, of New York City, vice president and medica! 
director of the Helen Hay Whitney Foundation; vice president of the American 
Heart Association; member of the National Advisory Heart Council of the 
National Institutes of Health; and president of the Protein Foundation. It 
is with deep regret that a previous important commitment deprives me of the 
privilege of appearing before you to speak in behalf of increased appropriations 
for the National Heart Institute. It has been my pleasure to perform thi 
function for some 5 or 6 years, and I have had the pleasure of appearing before 
the House committee during the current session. I should greatly appreciate 
the privilege of having this statement included in the proceedings of your heat 
ings. Though I come to you as a private citizen, my past experience in doing 
medical research and my present responsibilities in positions indicated above 
have given me abundant opportunity to become familiar with a great deal of the 
medical research program of the United States. There are several features of 
great importance which I should like to stress with regard to the research 
gram of the National Heart Institute and of all of the special institutes, 
well as the general grants program of the National Institutes of Health. 

First, it seems likely that there has been no single development in the medic 
sciences for many years which is comparable to the beneficia! impact and ir 
fluence of the research programs of the Public Health Service on America 
medicine. I will leave to my colleagues appearing before you to mention specific 
instances and examples of great progress. In the short period of 5 or 6 years 
the scope of medical research in the United States has been broadened an 
strengthened by these programs. Realizing that research is tedious, time cor 
suming, costly, and umpredictable, it is surprising that in these few years, new 
concepts of health and disease and new methods for studying some of our mos 
persistent and disabling problems have become evident and give promise for 
tifiable hopes for rapid future progress. The great advances in medical scienc 
of the past quarter of a century have been due to a considerable extent to the 
tireless efforts of men of outstanding ability and high motives having the op 
portunity to work in medical research. The current National Institutes of 
Health research programs have tremendously accelerated such opportunity fo 
an increased number of able individuals to do scientific medical work. Indeed 
these funds have become the very means whereby our medical schools and re 
search institutes are able to utilize the abilities and talents of outstanding scien 
tists. Should these programs be curtailed, it is safe to assert that research in the 
medical sciences will receive a catastrophic blow. 

Further, if funds be kept at the low level of support of fiscal 1953, serious hat 
dicaps will be imposed upon medical-science progress. Stability and continuity 
are essential if progress is to be made in research. The medical scientists of th 
country need this stability and have accepted the legislation and appropriation 
actions of the last few years by the Congress as being indicative of a serious intent 
and desire to advantageously influence the Nation’s health through the support of 
research. Approximately 80 percent of funds at the level of last year’s research 
grants budget would be required to fulfill moral commitments to carefully 
screened and approved projects, so as to insure continuity and stability. Failure 
to considerably increase research grant funds over those of fiscal 1953 will result 
in catastrophe with consequent reduction in programs, and little or no opportu 
nity to explore new and potentially productive research. 
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ally disastrous to able and alert young men who have indicated a willingness 
to work in medical research with little financial reward and little evidence and 
ften no promise of personal stability or security. Actually, the funds for this 
total research program are small indeed compared to the compelling nature and 
importance of the problem. It would seem rational and reasonable that we utilize 
the best brains which we can muster, and in as great numbers as possible, in an 
effort to decrease human suffering and to improve the health of our country. The 
greatest opportunity to do this lies in medical research 

Second, it would be well to emphasize the fact that the legislative authorities 
and the administration of these research programs by the National Institutes of 
Health constitute a chapter of brilliant achievement and intelligent action, second 
to none with which I am familiar. The development of specialized or categorical 
nstitutes offers a potential danger in that it may prohibit or deter the support of 
important basic research which may be essential to many disease entities and, in 
fact, to the advance of knowledge across the board. Such has not been the case 
n the administration of these programs. Though there has been considerable 
inequity in the funds apportioned for particular institutes and defined health 
problems, a strong general grants division has remained operative. It has been 
through this instrumentality that the National Institutes of Health have been 
ble to administer sound scientific programs W ith a considerable degree of equity 
n competitive oppcertunities for scientists of ability, irrespective of the popularity 
of their particular scientific interest There are few to speak for the gener: 
yrants program, and yet such a program is vital and essential, and it is to 
hoped that the general grants research program will receive increased funds 
There has been abundant evidence of a serious and intelligent continuous scrutiny 
on the part of the administrative staff of the National Institutes of Health to 
learn those means whereby their programs may be strengthened and research sup 
port be granted in an increasingly effective manner. There also has been very 
serious and effective study of means of evaluating these programs, and we as a 
country owe a debt of gratitude to those men who have so a administered this 
research program and who have in fact been responsible for the soundness of its 
operation. Such confidence in administrative policies and procedures, as well : 
dministrative officers of outstanding ability, should be reflected in our wi 
ness to increase support for research programs for which these officers 
responsible 

Third, it has come to my attention that the Congress has been informed by 
both governmental and private sources that the support of medical education is 
adequate at the present time. In fact, it has been stated that with increase in 
tuition and other sources of support, our medical schools are in a better financial 
condition than for many years. These statements have been used in efforts to 
curtail the teaching grants of the National Institutes of Health. One can only 
conjecture from what figments of imagination these stateme! have come. The 
are absolutely untrue. Our medical schools are in a serious and, in fact, t 
financial condition. So far as I am aware, no individual responsible f 
operation of a medical school in this country fails to realize the present crit 
situation On the other hand, there are very real differences of opinion as 
what Government should or could do about the support of medical education 
However, the legislative authority given for teaching grants has resulted in 
some funds going directly to medical education from these research programs 
Medical education, service and research are closely and irrevocably interrelated 
It would be dishonest and circuitous for funds for the support of medical re 
search to be utilized for the support of medical educatio However, there 
is an increasing feeling that medical research is causing medical schools to ex 
pend some of their free or fluid funds, ordinarily used for educational purposes 
in order to defray the indirect costs of our present research programs. Be this 
as it may, the teaching grant funds (cancer, heart, and mental health) have 
been of great value to our medical schools and seem a fair, direct and honest 
way whereby research assumes some proportionate burden of the cost of medical 
education. In this way, research aids education, and indeed medical education 
is essential for the development of research personnel and as an integral part 
of an environment which is healthy for research. 

Fourth, increase in the support of medical research is economic. The loss of 
manpower from disease and disability, as well as the death in early or middle life 
of individuals of great ability, is indicative of the importance to this country 
of improving the health of our Nation. This does not infer that health is getting 
worse, but merely states that better health is possible through further research. 


1 
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‘he situation could be well summed up by sayying we can afford to support medi: 
research because it will be more costly not to do so. In a time of continu 
emergent probiems and indecisions, the improvement in health of all of « 
peoples becomes an issue of paramount importance. One could find excelle: 
examples whereby medical research has paid off in dollars, and each year there 
is evidence of progress in some health problem, with a consequent improvem« 
in the health of many. 

Fifth, Government is not doing the whole job of medical research.’ With th 
development of these programs, funds from private sources haVe grown co! 
sistently. Increased research funds from both private and official sources hav: 
gone hand in hand, indicating an increased interest on the part of the pub! 
and increased public awareness of the importance of better health knowleds 
through research. Until such time as it is evident that funds are adequate t 
afford research opportunities for any interested and able young scientist, 
will have an inadequate program. It is apparent that both private and offic 
interests are essential for any such rational, but extensive program. 

Finally, a serious matter must be faced by our country with regard to tl 
freedom of scientists to pursue their intellectual interests without control, dire 
tion, or pressure to work to a specific or even laudable and justifiable end. We 
are spending an enormous amount of money in an effort to obtain much-needed 
weapons and implements of war. This is essential and necessary. Howeve 
it does drain much of our manpower away from basic to more directed researc] 
so commonly referred to as targetry. If this continues indefinitely, there is 
grave danger of so exhausting basic knowledge as to allow little opportunit 
for advances at the practical level. It is only from basic or fundamental know 
edge that we can hope for opportunities in developmental, practical and applied 
areas. The programs of the National Institutes of Health have offered abundant 
opportunity in the past for scientists to work in so-called basic medical sciences 
If this be curtailed we may live to sadly regret the emphasis which we have 
given to more evidently applied or engineered types of study. Disastrous as 
this might become in any area of scientific endeavor, nowhere does this appear 
more dangerous than in the health or medical sciences. If for no other reason 
this one feature justifies continued and increased support of the National Inst 
tutes of Health research grants program. 


Senator Trrye. We meet at 2 p. m. here. 

(At 12:20 p. m. the hearing was recessed until 2 p. m. of the sanu 
day.) 

Senator Tryr. The committee will please come to order. 

The first on the list is the Congressman, Mr. Busbey. I do not se 
him. Mr. Thornberry is here. 

Congressman, you may proceed. 


FUNDS FOR CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING, COLUMBIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF 


STATEMENT OF HON. HOMER THORNBERRY, A REPRESENTATIV! 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF TEXAS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Representative THorNnBErRrRY. My name is Homer Thornberry. 1 
am a member of the House. By virtue of the law which provides for 
membership on the Board of Directors of the Columbia Institution fo: 
the Deaf, I am a member of the Board and have been since 1949. 

I appear here to ask the consideration of the committee of a request 
for $41,000 additional to the appropriation for the Columbia Instit» 
tion forthe Deaf. This has been approved in the revised budget whi: 
has been submitted. 

I know so often it must occur to the Senate while a Member of th: 
House would come over to the Senate and ask for an insertion of «1 
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amount that has not been inserted in the House bill is strange, I would 
like to explain the best I can the circumstances in regard to that. 

In the last appropriation bill it appeared that the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf would be called upon to educate the colored students 
who would attend the Kendall School. I am sure you are familiar 
with the fact that the institution includes Gallaudet College which is 
the only senior college for the deaf. Also, we sponsor a teacher-train 
ing program. At the Kendall School we educate under contract with 
the District of Columbia the elementary students who go to the Ken 
dall School who are deaf. 

Heretofore we have educated only white students, but at the request 
of the District of Columbia we were called upon to educate the colored 
students. Weare without facilities to do so. 

Senator Frear was a member of the Board. The appropriatior 
bill had left the House and had come to the Senate. This committee 
agreed to the insertion of $90,000 which was not adequate. 


INCREASED COSTS TO MEET DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE REQUIREMENTS 


After the Board had plans prepared, the officials of the District of 
Columbia who had to do with building regulations stated these plans 
did not meet the requirements. When we met the requirements of 
the Building Code we found that the $90,000 would not be adequate 
and it would require an additional amount. 

Senator Ture. Of $41,000? 

Representative THornperry. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. We have it. We have considered it. 

Representative THorneerry. I would like to explain one thought 
further. I had understood that the House committee would put it 
in because it was cleared with the Budget. There are a number of 
owe why it was not. Iam not a member of the subcommittee 

» I would rather not try to overexplain except to say that when |] 
seas to Mr. Busbey to put it in he asked me not to and said he would 
join Congressman John Phillips, a member of the Board, and com 
and ask the Senate committee to put it in. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, sir. We will consider 1 

Next we have Mr. John R indolph Smith. 


FUNDS FOR BLINDNESS ACTIVITU 


STATEMENT OF JOHN RANDOLPH SMITH, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, 
PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION FOR THE BLIND, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Smirn. My name is John R: eee Smith. Iam a field repre 
sentative for the Pennsylvania Association for the Blind, Philadel- 
phia branch. I would like to say that I come to the committee as a 
representative of an agency that operates in Philadelphia by the way 
of my home State of Georgia. 

lama native of Georgia and have lived in Atlanta, Ga., for the past 
14 years. My purpose for appearing before the committee is two- 
fold. First, I want to ask the consideration of the committee if not to 
increase the appropriations for vocational rehabilitation services, 
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certainly we beg for it not to be cut. We believe that the programs 
put in operation for the blind as the result of legislation enacted 
the Congress of the United States are designed for all people. We 
believe that all people should have as well as enjoy the privilege of 
becoming all that we are capable of becoming, regardless of our phy 
cal being or disabilities or handicaps or what have you. 


OPERATION OF VENDING STANDS 


We have had in the Federal Government a special service for the 
blind since 1987 which was first started in the Office of Education as 
the result of the Randolph Sheppard Act which promoted the estab 
lishment and operation of vending stands in Federal buildings. 

The program since that time and as of 1952 has given employment to 
335 professional workers throughout the State and Federal agenci 
We have found the general admission in both Federal and State offi 
cials that their greatest problem in their endeavor in this field of work 
for the blind is placing the Negro blind in again full employment 
They also admit they cannot find the solution to this problem. 


INTEGRATION PROGRAM 


We believe that the solution to this problem will be to integrate 
Negro workers into the programs at a professional level. We do not 
contend that to integrate workers into the program would just be a 
compromise to give a Negro individual a job but we feel it would 
inject something into the program which is not learned in the educa 
tion of counselors and professional workers. 


SURVEY OF CONDITIONS OF NEGRO BLIND 


I have had in the past 4 years a temporary assignment from the 
Administrator, Federal Security Agency, to make a survey in some of 
the 7 States as to the existing conditions among the Negro blind. 
After completing this survey I made a report and some recommenda 
tions which were submitted to the Administrator. It was promised 
that this material would be brought before Congress for additional 
appropriations so that salaries would be available to employ some 
Negro professional y workers. Whether this has been done we do not 
know, but we hi ave found over the period of 4 years vigorous effort 
to get our people working into the program that we were always 
contronted with the lack of funds 

What has been done to prove that there is need for this type of serv 
ice? We know that in 15 States in the United States we do have 
separate facilities for training. We do have conditions that do not 
permit Negroes to job opportunities throughout their particular areas 
in which they live. We have been into States where the vending 
stand program is in operation and found some States operating as 
many vending stands by blind operators as 85 and not 1 was oper 
ated by a Negro. 

The reason given is that we could not afford in this State to set up 
stands operated by Negroes in the lobbies of the post offices and other 
public buildings. We have asked for the opportunity to make a sur- 
vey of the Negro colleges, hospitals, insurance company buildings for 
the purpose of establishing vending stands for Negroes. 
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In North Carolina we found 12 Negro hospitals, and in 5 of these 
hospitals the capacity was more than 100 beds which is recognized as 
being profitable for a vending stand. We were able to set up vending 
stands in 3 of these hospitals. We found 13 Negro colleges in North 
Carolina and we were able to set up vending stands operated by 
Negroes in 5 of these colleges. 


NEGRO COLLEGES AND BUINESSES 


We do have a record Vv hieh indicates there are 117 Negro colleges 
and universities in 19 States, 256 Negro hospitals, more than 200 
Negro insurance companies, and there are thousands of other various 
types of Negro businesses whom we believe, when the prope r ed ica 
tional job is done on the employers and officials of these operations, 
they would be glad to cooperate and see their own blind have the 
opportunity to earn a decent living. 

Now, we also recognize in section 2, paragraph 5, of Public Law 113, 
which reads that the Administrator shall not exercise authority with 
respect to the selection, method of selection, tenure of office or com- 
pensation of any individual employed in accordance with such pro- 
visions. 

We feel that if we could at least have one professional worker in 
the Federal program for the blind, that his travel and contacts and 
achievements in the various State agencies would, in time, encourage 
and emphasize to State officials the need for Negro professional work- 
ers at a State level. 

Therefore, L ask this committee if there is a need for an increased 
appropriation for this type of job to be injected into the rehabilitation 
program for the blind or some arrangement can be made in the present 
appropriation, I ask for your indulgence and investigation to see if 
this can be made possible. 

Senator Tyr. The House committee reported out a bill of $20, 
SOUO,000. Then on the floor this was amended and increased to the 
amount of $23 million. So we have before us here a House bill for 
this particular program. That is for the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation. 

Mr. SmirnH. It has been diffi ult for us to understand an appropri l- 
tion that size why we could not find enough mone nder 1 
ser lt ew hen it is a ve neral a Imission th if is a pro | 

Senator Tuyr. That would be an administ1 
administrative responsibility to make that deci 

Mr. Smiru. I have written documented reports 
claims. If the committee would like to review 
leave them. 

Senator Torr. We will be most happy to have them left 
committee’s review. 

Mr. SMITH. They are my only copit 3. | ask that you 
back to me in Philadelphia. 

Senator Tuyr. They will be taken care of. Thank you. 

The next person is Mr. Keating. 
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STATEMENT OF JEROME KEATING, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kerartinea. I am pleased to have this opportunity to come before 
you and present a little brief testimony about the Bureau of Em 
ployees’ Compensation Commision. 

My name is Jerome J. Keating. Iam vice president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, an organization representing 103,00 
members. We are very much concerned about compensation. In 
1951 there were 91,000 compensation cases. Out of the 90,000, 30,152 
were in the Post Office Department; and out of the 30,152 there, 
13,527 involved letter carriers. 

Because of the nature of the work being outdoors and particularly 
because there has been an increase in the incidence of students since 
they went on the one-trip schedule, where they are out longer and the 
problem of fatigue enters into additional students, we have a great 
many compensation cases in our membership. 


HOUSE REDUCTION 


The House cut the requested appropriation by $131,000. The Bur 
eau of Employees’ Compensation Commision is strictly an ad 
ministrative agency. They have no publicity department. They do 
nothing but process the claims. They have the necessary physicians 


They have claims examiners. They have stenogr aphers and they 
have investigators. The only thing they do is to take in the claims 
that are presented to them. They have no control over the volume 
of their work. 

Some appropriations can be cut and the Administrator can curtail 
some of their activity, but in the Bure sau of Employees’ Compensa 
tion they have to take care of every claim that comes in. 

In 1951 there were 90,000 claims: in 1952 there were 96,000 claims 


PERSONNEL SHORTAGE 


We judge the activity of the Bureau and we come to our conclusions 
on the basis of the complaints we get on the delay in the payment of 
claims. We have a great many complaints on the delay in the pay 
ment of claims. Sometimes they go 4 weeks, 6 weeks, and 8 weeks 
where the individual suffers an injury and has to wait until he re 
ceives his compensation. I think it is due entirely to the fact that 
the Bureau does not have sufficient employees to process them as 
promptly as they should. 

Mr. McCawley, the head of the Bureau, is a very competent man. 
He has been connected with the Bureau since it was established. When 
they have had a workload and sufficient employees, the claims have 
been paid promptly. 

I believe since World War IT the only time that we had that situa- 
tion was in 1947 when there was a considerable cutback in defense 
activities. The workload dropped to the point where the employees 
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processed the claims in good order. Since that time when the work- 
load started going up again there has been a delay in claims. I think 
it is entirely due to that one factor. 

If that is true now, if the appropriation is reduced, and I am in- 
formed that if it is reduced, if the House cut stays in, they have 30 
nvestigators and 23 or 24 of those investigators will be released. 


FUNCTIONS OF INVESTIGATOR 


The investigator does two things: He protects the Government 
ind the employee. He protects the Government against claims that 
ire not fully justified where an employee makes a request not justi- 
fied. He protects the employee in that very often the employees are 
not properly guided in filing their claims. 

There are cases where they have just claims and the investigator 
goes out and investigates and finds the justness of the claim where 
without the investigator it might not have been discovered. I be- 
lieve the investigators are very helpful in giving good administration 
both to the Government and to the employees. 

I do hope the Senate committee will see fit to restore this amount 
that was cut below the budget of $131,000. Relatively speaking, it 
is not a large amount, but it is the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back. Their workload is such there is a great deal of delay at the 
present time and any further reduction, I am sure, would aggravate 
the situation more so, 

When these delays occur, they are very costly to the Bureau because 
they have to answer inquiries that would not come in if the claim was 
handled properly. I am sure that oo office, I iene your office and 
I know that the offices of many of the Congressmen receive many 
letters on delayed compensation claims. 

The Compensation Commission has a good record. Their per 
ge costs in handling claims is 4 percent as compared to 12 percer 
commercial companies. So I think they are efficient as far as they 
can be. I do think it is just a question of the personnel to process 
the claims as promptly as they should. 

Senator Torr. Thank you, Mr. Keating. 

The next person is Mrs. Hottel, of Philadelphia. 


FUNDs FOR THE WOMEN’s BuURPAt 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALTHEA K. HOTTEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
DEAN OF WOMEN OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Horrext. I am Mrs. Althea Hottel, dean of women at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, now on leave of absence to direct the recently 
formed Commission on the Education of the Women of the American 
Council on Education. 

I have come from Philadelphia today particularly to request this 
committee to support the action of the House with reference to the 
appropriations for the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

am urging this support largely out of wide experience with the work 
of the Women’s Bureau in terms of the services that it performs in this 
country. 
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I know from my associations with deans in other colleges and 
versities and with the organizations with which I have been connect 
that my experience is not an unsual one. I would like to speak p 
marily from my own experience in the first place. Then I hav 
statement here from eight national women’s organizations which |] 
should also like to present. 

Recently I served as the national president of the American As 
ciation of University Women. This is an organization of colleg 
women graduates and it has for years been concerned with the opp: 
tunities for business and professional women and with the conditio1 
under which they work. It is also concerned with public welfary 
It has turned many times, as have other organizations, to the Wome 
Sureau for basic information that does concern the position of wom 
in our economy and to get the basic facts that have to do with the c 
ditions under which they work. 















COOPERATION OF WOMEN’S BUREAU 





We have always found the Bureau most helpful inasmuch as 
resources would permit it to be. We have always found we hav 
turned first to them when it has come toa point of planning progral 
for the American Association of University Women that would hav 
to do with the position of women in our economy. 

Senator Tuyr. Mrs. Hottel, the House bill as reported to the floo 
was for $300,000. Then it was amended on the floor to $360,000. 


Mrs. Horren. I was here to ask you if you would support th: 
$360,000. 









Senator Tuysr. I am very happy to have your recommendations and 
your statement on that. I assure you that as far as I am concernt 
as chairman, I shall be most happy to support the $360,000, 

Mrs. Horren. Thank you, sir. I appreciate that. Does that m« 
it will not be necessary for me to continue? 








Senator Tuye. We had a quorum eall and your entire statement 
will be placed in the record just as if you had given it. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Dr. ALTHEA HOTTE! 






















When [ urge support for the appropriation for the Women’s Bureau 
Department of Labor, 1 do so on the ground of wide experience I 
Bureau's work, and I know from my associations and affiliations that my 
perience of its usefulness is a typical, not an unusual one Let me illustrat 

I have recently served as national president of the American Associatio1 
University Women, a membership organizition of women college graduates 
cerned directly with the professional opportunities of that group and m 
broadly with public affairs, including special questions of training opportuni 
and advancement for women workers generally. It is to the Women’s Burea 
that this organization looks; first, for basic information concerning the positio 


of women in our economy; and second, for studies of questions of special cones 

to women whose skills are valuable to our economy but whose other respo! 

sibilities do not permit them to undertake the usual full-time employment 
The AAUW and other organizations also, look to the Bureau for sound data 








reflecting current practices and problems on which those organizations 

base their program planning. For example, many of us are concerned wit! 
the limitations on jury service for women and it is only the Women’s Bureau 
that can give us facts on present legislation and practice. To the limit of the 
Bureau’s resources, we have consistently received the looked for support and 
that is the experience of other organizations to which I belong as well. I an 
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sure I need not point out that the availability of such materials as I have been 
describing represents a sound investment on the part of the United States 
Government since it gives to the active civic-minded women’s organizations 
f the country a means of basing their programs on knowledge of economic and 
egal realities rather than on hearsay, prejudice, or custom 

In my professional capacity as dean of women in a large university, I have 
for some time had the responsibility of counseling and advising our young 
women students on their job planning and on the relation of their education to 
heir job futures. To me and to other deans of women, the publications of 
Bureau are essential tools. I refer to such publications as the : 
opportunities studies which analyze future personnel needs, training facilities, 
vorking conditions, advancement opportunities, etc., in st 
nursing, social work, home economics. I refer also to basic reports of the 
changing employment situation and to a small monthly fact sheet published by 
the Bureau until recently. Facts on Women Workers, to my knowledge, 
only publication of its kind in the United States. Vocational-guidance counselors, 
personnel officers, deans of women, and agencies concerned with both the educa 
tion and employment of women have found this publication extremely Ipful 
At the University of Pennsylvania, I have had all of our counselors of women 
read this monthly information It has been utilized in our placement service, 
nd I know many other deans who have made similar : 


series of job- 


ich fields as teaching, 


is the 


1s material 

At present I am serving as director of the Commission on Education of Women 
recently established by the American Council on Education to undertake a 3-year 
exploration of the current and long-range needs of women as a result of the 
impact of changing social conditions upon them. The Commission plans to lean 
heavily on the accumulated knowledge and understanding of this fi‘ld which 
the Women’s Bureau has—not only the published basic studies of employment 
trends, economic responsibilities, composition of the women’s labor force to 
which I have already referred but also the unpublished supporting material 
We expect to consult on current explorations, and to use the Bureau’s contacts 

various ways. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken the liberty of using my own experience with the 
Women’s Bureau rather than speaking in general terms, because in so doing I 
feel I can point out to you briefly, clearly, and with assurance one instance of 
the service of the Bureau which can be multiplied by innumerable other instances 
clear across the country Women, as homemakers and as workers, do form 
arge part of the constituency of each one of you In tl nearly 
20 million women are workers (one-third of all womer! ’ working age); 3614 
million, or roughly two-thirds, of them are married and living with their families, 
and 22 million have children under 18. (Over 5 million of the w: 


I 


i 


»enrners 
mothers as well.) Some of them carry an even heavier responsibility 

re both the heads of broken homes and breadwinners 

It is surely obvious to all of us that the dual responsibility of family and 
work outside the home involves special problems in the training of women, the 
establishment of proper working conditions for them, and merits the interest of 
the State and Nation in their welfare. 

These 20 million women are the clients of the Women’s Bureau. No other 
ageney of Government has the responsibility of formulating the problems ar 
appraising the changes in their situation nor of developing policy with regard to 
them It is my firm conviction that I am truly speaking in a broad, representa- 
tive capacity when I ask you to give your full support to the appropriation for the 
Women’s Bureau. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF WOMEN’S BUREAU BUDGET ACTIONS FOR 1954 


The original budget for the Women’s Bureau for the fiscal vear 1954 was 
forwarded to Congress in December and requested $360,000. This amount is 
exactly the same as that which was appropriated for the current fiscal year 
(July 1, 1952—June 30, 1953). It would have provided 58 positions, the same 
number as are in the staffing pattern this year 

When the new administration came into office, all bureaus were asked to 
reduce their appropriation requests as much as possible, and the Women’s 
Bureau budget was, accordingly, reduced by $10,000. In making the reduction 
we deliberately took the amount out of non-personal-service items; i. e., travel 
$3,900; printing, $5,000; other contractual services, $800: and equipment, $300 
The so-called Eisenhower budget, therefore, came to $350,000, and it, like the 
original one, would have provided for 58 positions It was this revised budget 
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that was defended before the Senate A)propriations Subcommittee, alth: 
in appearing before the House Appropriations Subcommittee we had defen 
$36,000. 

The House committee report recommended an appropriation of $300,000 
the Women’s Bureau. The document stated only: “The bill includes $300 
a reduction of $60,000 from the request and from the 1953 appropriation.’ 
the general debate on the appropriations bill, Mrs. Bolton made a long statement 
about the Women’s Bureau and notified the House that she intended to reg 
an amendment which would restore the funds cut from the Bureau’s appro 
ation. (See copy of Congressional Record for May 21, pp. 5523-4, sent you | 
week.) On Friday, May 22, the amendment was passed by the House withou 
a dissenting vote. The amendment restored the recommended appropriation 
$360,000, which was the original budget request. Since then the House has tak¢ 
final action on the bill and in this the amendment restoring us to $360,000 stands 

Any request to the Senate concerning the Women’s Bureau appropriat 
should be worded as a request that the Senate approve the action of the H« 
on this appropriation. 

A list of the Senate Appropriation Subcommittee members is appended. It 
probable that no more than 2 or 3 of the committee would be present at a he 
ing; when the original testimony on the Women’s Bureau was presented 
the chairman, Senator Thye, of Minnesota, was present. It is not likely 
the committee will ask any questions, although they might interrupt the test 
mony if some particular statement interests them. 

A witness appearing before one of these committees starts off with a statems 
of name and affiliations such as “My name is Mrs. Althea K. Hottel. I am ce 
of women at the University of Pennsylvania, at the present time on leave of 
absence to the Commission on the Education of Women of the American Coun 
on Education. I have asked to appear in support of the appropriation of thé 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor.” (Copies of three such stat: 
ments made last year are appended for your general information. ) 


Y 


Senator THyr. You may proceed if you desire. 
Mrs. Horret. I feel it is taking up your time. With the stateme 


you have made, it would not be necessary for me to do that since 
is placed in the record. 
Please also place in the record the statement of the agreed-up: 
eight national women’s organizations which asked me to testify 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EIGHT NATIONAL WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS 


This statement is made in behalf of the following eight national won 
organizations: 


American Home Economics Association 

American Association of University Women 

American Nurses Association. 

General Department of United Church Women of the National Council 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association 

National Consumers League 

National Council of Jewish Women 

National Council of Negro Women 


Mr. Chairman, we had earnestly hoped that the program of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor could be materially expanded 
during the coming fiscal year, so that the growing demands made upon it during 
these critical times could be more adequately met. It was with dismay, thers 
fore, that our organizations learned that the Bureau’s small budget of $360.00 
had been cut instead of increased by the House Appropriations Committee. Fo 
tunately, however, when the bill reached the House floor, an amendment was 
offered and adopted to restore the $60,000 cut in recognition of the important 
services rendered by the Bureau. 

The realization of the shattering effect on the work of the Women’s Burea 
that would have resulted if this eut had been permitted to stand (10 of th 
present staff of 59 would have to be dropped), has prompted us to come to you 
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Mr. Chairman, with our plea that if, because of the administ-ation’s economy 
program, the funds of the Bureau cannot be increased, at least they will not be 
cut below the $360,000 approved by the House. 

In the whole Federal Government, this small Bureau is the only unit whos 
entire program is devoted to the welfare of women. Many of our organizations 
were among those which 33 years ago petitioned the Congress to establish such 
a Bureau to help solve the social problems rowing out of the rapid increase 
in the number of women employed. At that time there were 8 million women 
working; today there are 20 million. During these more than 30 years the 
research, the standards recommended, and the guidance given by the Women’s 
Bureau have helped our organizations, employers, and working women then 
selves to advance their welfare and help solve the social and economic problems 
attendant upon the growing necessity for women to work outside their homes 

Our Women’s Bureau has become the model for similar bureaus around the 
world. Hundreds of women from war-torn countries have been brought to the 
United States during the last 5 years as a result of a program proposed by the 
Women’s Bureau to the Exchange of Persons Division of the Department of 
State and to national women’s organizations. The opportunity of those women 
to come to our country, to visit our homes, to observe our schools, to study the 
citizenship activities of women’s organizations has done much to increase their 
understanding of demdcracy and to counteract Communist propaganda directed 
toward them in their own countries. It is from letters written by these wome: 
after they return home that we learn of their ambition to establish in their own 
lands women’s bureaus like ours in America. Only recently the Inter-American 
Commission of Women adopted a resolution urging the establishment of a 
women’s bureau in the executive branch of government of each of their countr'es 

And so, Mr. Chairman, it is to preserve this Women’s Bureau that has done 
so much to advance the welfare of women at home, and to inspire with the spirit 
of democracy the women abroad, that we ask that the modest sum of $-60,000 
be appropriated. 


Mrs. Horre.. I am very happy to hear of your interest. 
Senator Tuyr. The only reason I made mention of it was we just 


had this quorum call. 

The subcommittee has received from time to time statements for 
inclusion in the record, letters from Senators about specific appropria 
tion items and enclosing letters from constituents with reference to 
appropriation items. I shall ask the clerk to place this material in the 
hearings with appropriate headings. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Husert H. HUMPHREY 
EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


America’s neglect of the social problems surrounding the use of migratory labo 
is a blot upon our national conscience—particularly our failure to develop some 
methods by which some 1 million children of migratory workers can get an edu 
cation as they move from community to community and across State lines 

The urgent need for Federal action in this field was reflected in recommenda 
tions from the President's Commission on Migratory Labor, as well as in the ex 
haustive hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor-Management Rela 
tions last year. 

Yet the new Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has failed to show 
any recognition of the problem in its current budget recommendations before 
this committee. No provision is made for even a start toward tackling this prob 
lem of wiping out illiteracy in another generation of migrant children 

The purpose of my statement is to urge this committee to itself take the initia 
tive and provide funds for the Office of Education to take leadership with the 
States toward developing some methods of extending educational opportunities to 
the children of migratory workers. 

[I recognize that this is but one part of a complex problem deserving greater 
attention and action on the part of the Congress, and it is for that reason that I 
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have previously introduced a bill calling for creation of a Federal Committee o 
Migratory Labor to provide a coordinated approach to these problems. 

At the time I introduced that bill I emphasized that few social problems of « 
time have more often irked the public conscience as have the examples of 
sordid conditions of misery and exploitation under which migratory work« 
often must exist. Few problems have been given more searching investigatior 
or more exhaustive study and hearings before legislative bodies. Yet on fe 
social problems have we made less progress in providing an organized means of 
coping with these conditions, or of reducing and eventually eliminating the bas 
causes of such conditions. 

We must make a beginning, even though all the eventual solutions are not 
in sight. Fundamental changes in the pattern of our use of migratory worke) 
are going to take time, and meanwhile these unfortunate children are growing uj 

Somebody has to be concerned about them. 

Prof. Lowry Nelson, of the University of Minnesota, recently completed a very 
constructive study in the field, released by the National Planning Association this 
spring. Init he called our migrant children the “rejects of the next generation 
and “our biggest reservoir of illiterates,”’ because local school systems hay 
“found it virtually impossible to absorb the short-term enrollment of the childrs 
of migrant families, who after a few days’ or weeks’ employment again depart 

Such children, he said, will “be unfit for military service—they will have littl 
understanding of American citizenship because they have had no preparatior 
for it.” 

Professor Nelson’s findings have been repeatedly emphasized in other studies 
including one initiated by President Eisenhower himself. 

Shortly after coming to Columbia University, the then General EKisenhowe 
established a study project on the conservation of human resources. The fi 
of a series of studies to be published under this project was the Uneducated 
which came out last April. 

I want to call your attention to that study. Its findings, the same finding 
revealed by educators, civic leaders, church spokesmen, and Government witness« 
before the Senate Labor Committee last year, indicates that the children of 
migratory workers form one of the principal groups of the uneducated in our 
society. In educating migrant children the Federal Government has a major 
responsibility, for the children are not of 1 community or 1 State 

Let me make one brief quotation from that study: 

“Money is surely not a solution for everything, but it is not comforting t 
realize that the Federal Government spends many times as much On assistance 
to migratory birds as on assistance to the children of migratory families It 
may well be that the only basic solution to the problem of educating these 
children will be found in eventual disappearance of the institution of migrator 
labor. However, this is not likely to occur overnight. Temporizing and partia 
solutions are therefore very important.” 

I regret that your committee has before it no request by the Department « 
Health, Education, and Welfare for funds with which to wipe out illiteracy 
among the migratory children. 

Hlowever, many Members of this Congress are perhaps more familiar with 
the acuteness of this problem than are new Cabinet members who have ha: 
at the most very limited time in which to prepare their budget requests. 

I therefore urge this committee to take the initiative in its own hands and 
provide $181,000 to the Office of Education for help on this problem. That's 
the amount requested for this purpose by the Federal Security Agency last 
year, but disallowed by the House in what I regard as a very shortsighted acti 
on the grounds that there is no emergency need. 

How far must increasing illiteracy grow before this Congress will recognize 
it as an emergency? 

Your committee can perform a service to the Nation, a service to democracy, 
by taking the initiative in starting Federal activity toward more adequat« 
educational opportunities for these children so aptly described as “rejects of 
the next generation.” 

I earnestly urge you to do so. It is an opportunity for this Congress to show 
its concern for human beings—human resources 
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WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 


June 2, 1953 
Hon. EpWARp J. THYE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: I am enclosing herewith copy of a letter, dated May 28, which 
I have received from Mr. Carl Holderman, president of the New Jersey State 
Council CIO, with regard to the action taken by the House of Representatives 
cutting the budget for the United States Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour 
Division $1,639,000. 
I thought your subcommittee would be interested in having Mr 
etter during its consideration of the legislation in question. 
Always cordially yours, 


Holderman’s 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 


WASHINGTON LD. ¢ 
Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Deak SENATOR: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter 


of June 2, to- 
gether with copy of letter which you have received from Mr. Carl Holderman, 
president of the New Jersey State Council CIO. 

I assure you that the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee o 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare will give un 
tion to the funds for the Wage and Hour Division of tl 
Mr. Holderman’s letter will have the consideratio1 

me 


the Departments 
OSi aretul considera- 
of Labor 

at this 


Sincerely yours, 


lion. H,. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
Princeton, N. J. 


DeaR SENATOR SmtrH: The House slash of $1,639,000 in the budget for t 


Lile 
United States Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division will have 


effect on enforcement of the minimum wage and overtime provisions of t 
hour law in New Jersey. 

We understand that 33 of the 120 people in the New York 
the Wage and Hour Division, which covers north 
notified of their discharge, as a result of this 
office is being closed and New Jersey will come under the supervision of the 
Philadelphia regional office, which is also being slashed 

The effect of these reductions will be a cut of from 50 to 35 percent in the 
number of investigations of wage-hour violations to be made by the Division 
his will result in wholesale violations of the law 
percent of all employers checked in New Jersey last year were found to be 
violating the 75-cent minimum wage or overtime provisions of the law 

With the State legislature refusing to enact 
75 cents an hour for 


arasth 


le ware 


regional office of 
Jersey, have already been 


eut Moreover, the Camden 


undetected, since 50 


a State wage-hour law, providi 
intrastate employees, and the prospective emasculation of 
Federal enforcement in this State, employers will be encouraged to pay star 
tion wages to unorganized workers with the full sanet 

We strongly urge that you work for restoration in the Senate of the fuli 
appropriations for the Wage and Hour Division and other essential functions 
of the United States Department of Labor 

Sincerely yours, 


val 


ion of Government 


HOLDERMAN, Presid¢ 


80738 
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FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 
Hovse OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C.. June 3, 1 
Hon. EpwaArp J. THYF, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: May I call to your personal attention a newsletter 
received from Housewives United, containing a very important messagi 


interest to every consumer in the United States. I am calling this to your li 
particular attention at this time because of the failure of the House a few days 
ago to appropriate sufficient money for the Food and Drug Administrati: I) 


operate efficiently. This item was contained in the appropriation bill for 
Departments of Labor and Health, Education and Welfare. 

My reason for writing to you on this subject is to focus your attention o ‘ 
importance of the work being done by the Food and Drug Administrati 
what it means to our health and to our pocketbooks i 

Will you please glance through this newsletter, so that when the approp: bi 
tion bill comes before the Senate, you can look at the item marked “Food 1 l 
Drug Administration,” and see that the $600,000 that was cut off will be rv 
stated in their budget? Please consider also the huge expenditure allotted the ‘ 
Department of Agriculture for meat inspection—just one item, meat—and 
‘ompare it to the small amount that is being asked for the continuation of the 
vital and necessary inspection done by the Food and Drug Administratior oO} 
processing of food, drugs, and cosmetics. 

Please forgive me for this personal appeal. but IT am making it because | 
think it is a most important function to our health and our pocketbooks f 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONOR SULLIVAN, 1 
Mrs. John B. Sullivan 
Vember of Congress, Third District. Visser 


HOUSEWIVES UNITED NEWSLETTER, WASHINGTON 16, D. C ; v 
YOUR FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


Could you spare a nickel a year (not a dime, just a nickel)—could you spare 
nickel a year to insure safe and sanitary food and medicine for yourself? Could 
your husband spare a nickel? Could your child? (A daily newspaper costs 
cents; most comie books cost 10 cents.) 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA for short) at the present time costs | 
each person 3.6 cents a year—not even a nickel out of our taxes. 

That's one handicap the FDA is working under—not enough money to do its 
job. Always considerate of the taxpayer, the FDA has never asked for more 
funds than it could possibly get along on, even during the war years when some 
governmental budgets were being padded. Now the FDA is being penalized for 
its former economical policy by having had its budget drastically cut, along with 
the padded budgets. 


Or, rather, we housewives and our families are being penalized, because the 

FDAA’s job is entirely one of protecting us. 
rHIS IS NOT TO SUGGEST HIGHER TAXES 

Heaven forbid. It is simply to remark that we have a preference as to where 
our tax money goes. 

We feel that some Government expenditures might be dropped with little loss 
to ns—and that others could be dropped with real benefit. 

But there are some expenditures that we regard as absolutely essential. And 


the FDA is one of these. Here’s why: 
WHAT THE FDA DOES 


It saves US money; saves lives too. 

Do you mind paying pepper prices for ground-up rice hulls? 

How do you feel about buying rat-filth in your cereal? 

If some one in your family is ill and the doctor prescribés one of the expensive 
new drugs, do you mind paying $25—and receiving a substitute worth about 25 
cents? (A case of this kind was reported by the FDA in 1952.) 
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Other cases from their published reports during the past year 
Horsemeat (for pets) worth 24 cents a pound was substituted for beef tender- 
loins and sold at $1.10 a pound 
A number of packing plants took hypodermic syringes and squirted a pound 
so of water into chickens just 
Oysters contained 25 percent added water. 
One firm had bought about 
th something sold as pappe1 
Parsnips were bought on a wholesale scale, ground up and n 
chemical 
“Obviously,” 
Drugs, in a talk to Washington members of Housewives United, “the great bulk 
of the food and drug trade in this country 
nm a wholly ethical basis, 
scrupulous 


ain. 














» freezing them, to : the weight. 
und paradise seed which was blended 
val profit was very large 

xed with a pungen 
and sold as horseradish 

Larrick, Deputy Commissioner of Food 
icts its activities 
who are un 
advantage 
The sum appropriated 


emergency 


enforcement 


citizen 3.6 cents each year 
basis, and 
] percent of the traffic in these commodities 

In spite of the increase in industry and in consumption, 
commerce and the inflation impact 

Yet they have received crippling cuts in the 1 

As Senator Monroney 
on creating a select committee on consumer interests, in April 1952, “* 
vas no fat left because you never put it on.” 

“That 
easy to get large increases in Congress 
and I am afraid we were possibly mistaken.” 

Senator Monroney said: 
ageney that is applied to 
ballooned their reasonable proportions.” 

“We ta 
try to make the best 
we collected and analyzed last 4 
have to be referred to the Federal courts 
tions and more facilities would permit us to discover and correct more viola- 


tions 
















Our operations must, therefore 


check covers approximately 


a spot-check 
estimate one-tenth 
n spite of the enlarged 
the FDA’s appropriatic remained small 
ast 2 years 

(Oklahoma ) 
* * there 
is right,” was relatively 
we deliberat refrained 
“And they \ 
' of the agencies which Congress feels have 
graciously whateve1 » appropriated,” said Mr. Larrick, “and 
Of the 15,000 samples which 
ear, 21 percent were seriously off sufficiently to 
It is our view that more inspe 


* * Each working day last 6 months we have seized an average 


of 25 tons of filthy food. * 
In spite of “no fat” the FDA lost 
Then with the next cut they were forced to let five more 
At the present time they have 205 men to inspect all t 


United 
more, 







25 trained scientifi inspectors 


with one cut 


the whole 


There is now 
economy in Government. 

But there is also the idea that if one group receives a cut, 
give a cut to every group 

Nothing, it seems to us, could be more unfair than that 
should be considered separately and on its own merits 

Three questions, we think, should always be asked : 

1. How important is this job? 


) 


2 


Congress—and quite rightly 


We must 












fair then to 


Each case for cutting 


2. How efficientiy has it been done up to date? 
3. Have circumstances 
—or vice versa? 


sufficed before? 






EXAMPLES O}! 


California 


A food broker in 
peas, corn, and chili peppers contained insect and rodent filth.” 

There was a seizure of more than 6,000 pounds of processed cheese in 8 cities 
because the transparent wrappers had been treated wit! 
used to prevent mold on the cheese 
had penetrated the cheese. 
carbolie acid,” 

In a bakery in Tennessee 





injunction 









his “rice, beans 


an injurious chemical 
But Government chemists reported that it 


“The toxicity o is Similar to that 


chemical 
“Bread contained insects, insect fragments, rodent 


hair fragments, and mites: prepared under insanitary conditions.” 
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In the summer of 1952, 50 carloads of “pink wheat’ contaminated wit 
poisonous mercury corapound were seized by the FDA. “The wheat had | 
treated for seed and later mixed with good wheat and shipped for food 
when weather conditions prevented farmers from planting as much as planne 
The pink color came from the chemical compound. 

Also seized during June were “nearly 200,000 pounds of sugar which | 
become defiled by insects and rodents during storage, and 139,616 pounds 
decomposed frozen strawberries * * *,” 

Rotten tomatoes made into tomato paste and catsup and rotten strawber 
to be used in ice cream, jam, ete., where their condition would not be so noticeal 
are examples of the necessity for a close watch on food processing 

\ poultry corporation in Delaware sold mutilated, diseased, and skinned bi 
contaminated with fecal material, “and birds that had died otherwise than 
slaughter.” 

In Minnesota: “Butter contained insect and rodent hair fragments, mites 
manure; made from filthy cream.” 

In Ohio: Butter contained rat hair, cow hair, pieces of flies and other insect 
pieces of feathers, and mites. 

In Louisiana: “Caraway seed, whole spices, pickle spice, and coriander see 
contained insect and rodent filth; prepared and packed under insanit: 
conditions.” 

In Massachusetts: “Flour contained rodent filth; prepared in a rodent-infes 
plant.’ 

In Oklahoma: “Candy contained rodent filth; prepared in a rodent-infe 
plant.” 

When you consider what dangerous disease-spreaders rats are, we sh 
surely add the cost of a few doctors’ bills and medicine and the time we might 
from work if ill, to the original cost of filthy and dangerous food. 

Other foods contaminated by insects and rats included peanut butter, a 
macaroni, spaghetti, and noodle products. Also listed were decomposed froz 
eggs, pitted dates with rodent filth, powdered lemon filling with insect fill 
turkeys diseased and decomposed, 

In one food factory great numbers of pigeons were roosting in the raft« 
with the inevitable droppings seemingly ignored. 

In Minnesota: “Fruit cookies and coconut bars” contained “rodent hair 
ily fragments,” as well as piece of feathers and whole insects. 

Vell, that’s the sort of thing the FDA gets after. These illustrations are ty 
cal ones and can be multiplied many times. 


WHO ARE THE “CUSTOMERS” WHO BUY FILTHY, ADULTERATED, AND DANGEROUS FOO 


The customers might be you and me How can we tell? 

The food might be bought for our husbands, and for your little girl and for 
little boy 

That is why this is another job for the housewife. 


LABELING, PRESERVATIVES, QUACK MEDICINES 


The FDA tries also to see that food and drugs are properly labeled. You wo 
enjoy reading their amusing but amazingly informative little booklet called 
Read the Lable, price 15 cents (cash) from the Superintendent of Documet 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 

The FDA checks the accuracy of clinical thermometers, so that there need 
no mistake about a sick child’s temperature. 

And they watch out for quack doctors and quack medicines, both making fa 
claims fer curing many diseases; the cure for cancer is one with the sadce 
results. 

They bave taken off the market bubble-bath and shampoo products that caus 
injury to the eves 

Another job is the very technical one dealing with food preservatives, bre 
softeners, et It had been noticed that housewives “pinched bread,” Mr. I 
rick said, to see if it was fresh; so something was thought up to make it pil 
right, longer 

This something (polyoxyethylene monostearate, if you'd like to call it by nam 
is a product whose safety remains very questionable after prolonged invest 
{ion Rats given polyoxyethylene monostearate have developed bladder ston 
ind bladder tumors. The FDA has won two cases against its use, and whit 
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the manufacturers appealed to the Supreme Court, the Supreme Court refused 
to listen to them 

However, another case is pending in St. Louis with a third manufacturer of 
his bread softener; this last case is holding up enforcement the softener 
pan 

Well, to repeat and sum up: 


WE PAY WHEN THE LAW IS VIOLATED 


We piy food prices for something that does not nouris 
eration ) 

Or-——-worse—we pay food prices for filth (or poisot 

{nd then we pay for an illness we cannot afford 

We agree with Mr. Larrick that most food processor ‘vy earnest 
heir customers the best possible in quality and sanitation They, won 


ven think of doing otherwise. The welcome the efforts of the FDA 


hem to do their job well 

When tracking down a deliberate piece of wrong-doing, the 
he part of detectives But to honest manufacture! they 
iends. Many owners of beautiful, sanitary plants are 

nd are unxious to show them off Careless food processo 
thank the inspectors for an indictment—because it forced them 
dace, and conditions were so much better afterward 


ruil LAW NEEDS AN AMI DMI 


ack of money ought to be trouble enough for any agency tryin 
the public 

But that isn’t all the trouble the FDA is having. 

rhey need a better law to work with. And badly And quick 

There was a man who had an apple dehydrating plant. The FDA inspectors 

inted to see if everything was all right in this plant because those apples 
vere going to be eaten by a lot of people, and the FDA felt responsible for the 
ealth of those people But this man repeatedly refused permission for the 
nspectors to enter his plant. In the end the district court fined him for re- 
using entry, as provided under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act for 
years But when the man appealed and the Supreme Court took up the case, the 
Supreme Court (last December 8) ruled that the law was too contradictory 
ind uncertain to stand. And the owner of the plant won the case 

The props were knocked out from under the FDA, because now there was no 
force in the law to protect the people 

We cannot help agreeing with the Supreme Court that it is a pretty fuzzy 
sounding law. 

rherefore we need a law that will be definite and effective 

Kighty percent of the FDA court cases are based on evidence obtained through 
factory inspection, and a major portion of the violations involved in these 
cases could have been detected only by factory inspection 

Mr. Charles W. Crawford, Commissioner of Food and Drugs, says he is “ap 
prehensive that if inspection authority, cannot be promptly restored, much of the 
progress (in insuring safe and sanitary food) made during the 14 years since 
the law was enacted ° will be lost. * * T am glad to say that manufac 
turers generally have invited our inspectors to continue their plant visits.” 


Hi. R. 3551 


As lawmaking goes, we have not had long to wait for the first step in improv 
ing the situation. 

The Honorable Leonor Sullivan, our Member of Congress friend from St. Louis, 
true to her promise, got up on the floor of the House of Representatives on 
February 26 and introduced a bill to amend section 704 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, so as to protect the public health and welfare by pro 
viding adequate authority for factory inspections 

The bill is H. R. 3551 

The amendment strikes out in the old bill “after first making request and 
obtaining permission of.” Instead of that, it says “after first exhibiting appro 
priate credentials to” the owner, ete 
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The section, as amended, will read as follows: 
“PACTORY INSP S0TION 


Sec. 704. For purposes of enforcement of this act, officers or employees 
designated by the Administrator, after first exhibiting appropriate credent 
to the owner, operator, or custodian thereof, are authorized (1) to enter 
reasonable times, any factory, warehouse, or establishment in which f 
drugs, devices, or cosmetics are manufactured, processed, packaged, or held 
introduction into interstate commerce or are held after such introduction, o1 
enter any vehicle being used to transport or hold such food, drugs, devices, 
cosmetics in interstate commerce; and (2) to inspect, at reasonable times, s 
factory, warehouse, establishment, or vehicle and all pertinent equipme 
finished and unfinished materials, containers, and labeling therein.” 


H. R. 2769 AND H. R. 3604 


Two other bills—exactly alike but a little different from Mrs. Sullivan 
have been proposed by the FMonorable Charles A. Wolverton and the Hono 
John E. Fogarty. These bill say ‘* * after first giving written notice t 
the owner, operator, et 

Assurances from several trade associations that they would support this for 
of amendment have been received by the FDA. “These groups,” says Mr. Cray 
ford, “include the American Drug Manufacturers Association, the Americ: 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, and the Toilet Goods Associatior 
Previously the Grocery Manufacturers of America and several other food 
dustry organizations had issued statements that they would support legislatior 
to restore the factory inspection authority.” 

These groups should, as Mr. Crewford says, be “commended for their act 
in the interest of public health and welfare.” 

Under neither of these bills would the inspector any longer have to wait 
for permission before entering a factory, but we prefer Mrs. Sullivan’s H. R. 35 
because we think it makes it clearer that immediate entry is authorized. The 
Federal inspectors simply appear, show their credentials, and enter the factor 
before anybody has had time to slick things up. 

But it’s mighty nice to know that Mr. Wolverton and Mr. Fogarty are con 
cerned about this problem of factory inspection, and we all appreciate their 
efforts in our behalf. And it is true that a written notice is advisable—for both 
the inspector and the inspected. A simple notice-form would be sufficient, wit! 
dates and names filled in—and, afterward, recommendations. 

We hope that a combination of these bills will come out of the committee ir 
charge of the hearings, which is the House Interstate Commerce Commrittes 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Wolverton. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL GROCERS SAYS 


“* * * effective protection where it is needed most, against the careless 
the ignorant, or the criminal, has been lost. * * * Without enforceability of 
the factory inspection provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
unfit, misbranded, and substandard foods may find their way to the grocers’ 
stores more easily. * * * Retail grocers are the last link in the chain of 
distribution between farm and consumer and are especially desirous of pro 
tecting consumers against such risk.” 


WHAT CAN YOU DO TO HELP THE FDA HELP YoU? 


1. You can write to your Representative (get name from post office). Ad 
dress him as: The Honorable , United States House of Repre 
sentatives, The Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Ask him to do what he can to secure an early passage of the bill to permit 
factory inspection by the FDA. 
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2. You can write to your relatives and friends in other towns and States 
Ask them to write to their Representatives. See above 
3. You can talk. 
Talk to your neighbors over the back fences; 
between bridge games or during refreshmen 
talk to the members in your church circle whi 
t. You can call up your town newspaper and 
about the work of the kood and Drug Admin 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER SAYS ACTION I5 } 


In his state of the Unio ‘ssage on February 2, Pr mt Eisenhower said: 

‘Public interest * * demands one prompt specific acti n protection of 
the general consumer. 

‘The Food and Drug Administration should be aut ’ ‘ontinue its 
established and necessary program of factory inspectious 

“The invalidation of these inspections by the Supreme Court of December 8, 
1952, was based solely on the fact that the present law contained inconsistent and 
unclear provisions. 

“These must be promptly corrected.” 


fEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE TotrneT GOoDS ASSOCIATION CONCERNING APPROP 
TIONS FOR THE Food AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


(fhe Toilet Goods Association represents the manufacturers of more than 9O 
percent by volume of cosmetics and other toilet preparations sold in America. 

On May 26, 1953, the House of Representatives passed H. R, 5246, which bill 
reduces the appropriations for the Food and Drug Administration by $600,000 
under that appropriated last year. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee is urged to restore the cut in funds 
needed by the Food and Drug Administration to carry on its activities so vital 
to the American public. 

Legitimate American business enterprises recognize that the protection afforded 
the consuming public in obtaining safe and pure foods, drugs, and cosmetics, us 
well as against economic frauds, is also in the interest of legitimate businesses. 

Through building an efficient and capable organization, and in cooperation with 
the affected industries, the Food and Drug Administration has made notable 
progress toward assuring the public of pure and safe food, drugs, and cosmetics. 
Legitimate business enterprises benefit because of resulting public confidence 
in their products. 

Certainly no one could seriously quarrel with the proposition that the “fat” 
should be trimmed from agency budgets and that wasteful practices should be 
eliminated. On the other hand, necessary services should not be impaired be- 
cause of false economy. We urge your most earnest consideration in restoring 
the funds cut from the appropriations for the Food and Drug Administration in 
order that its essential activities need not be curtailed rhe protection of the 
public is of the highest concern to the Congress; the American people should not 
be deprived of essential services rendered by the Food and Drug Administration. 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY LESLIE B. WriGut, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF CONSUMERS 


EFFECT OF CUT OF $648,000 FROM THE APPROPRIATION FOR THE FOOD AND DRUG ADMIN- 
ISTRATION MADE BY THE HOUSE APPROPRIATION COMMITTEE, IN THE APPROPRIATION 
BILL FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARI 


The National Association of Consumers is very much concerned over the cut 
in the Food and Drug Administration appropriation which originated in the 
House Appropriation Committee. A comparatively small number of consumers 
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are at the present time informed of this unwise action, only a few know wl 
effect will be: yet already, telegrams and letters are coming in to me, prote 
this shocking action, which deprives the wives and mothers of the United § 
of the protection which they should have when they go family shopping. D 
more consumers are finding out about this cut and are beginning to rea 
full import As a matter of fact we feel that the Members of the Hou 
voted against the restoration of the full fund on May 22, and who Cor 
less than one-fourth of the full membership, did not realize the significa 
their action 

On behalf of the consumers of this country, the National Association 
sumers is bringing to the attention of the honorable chairman, the very 
Senator from Minnesota, and the members of the committee, the imp: 
this unwise action will have on the country’s economy, so that the Senate 
conference Committee which may later consider this appropriatior cA 

der the proper steps to maintain the protection which consumers at the pre 
ent time have under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, inadequate 
may be. We are for economy in government, but there has never been ar 
flation of appropriations for the Food and Drug Administration, which 
ways operated on a very restricted budget, and at salary levels lower tha: 
for personnel of similar qualifications in other i 
crease of personnel during the New Deal and postwar | 
any honest study of the facts will show that the appropriation 
for the benefit of the consumer and honest businessmen 

The action of the House last week cut the FDA appropri: 
After careful consideration of the amount recommended 
the Eisenhower revised budget made only a slight reduet 
$5,648,000. Thus the present administration has decided 
Food and Drng Adminis ion should be maintained and 
done by the House committee. 

Six hundred forty-eight thousand dollars is a small saving as Govern 
appropriations go, but it has extremely serious implications to consumers 
is because of the way the Food and Drug Administration is forced to oper 
because of its small total appropriation First, it is necessary to take car 
those violations of the law which may endanger the health of the public | 
has already been explained to your committee by officials of the Food and D 
Administration. Its work and methods have been described very fully many 
before the House committee and your committee. Obviously work on dan 
drugs and forms of contamination which may endanger the health and 
the public must come first. Then come the sanitary violations ork 
filth and decomposition of foods and other products And last the wor 
protects the family pocketbook against counterfeit products, fraudulently labe 
substitutes, slack filled packages, and so on 

A recent very striking example has been the cases made by the FDA ar 
New York against people who mixed colored oleomargarine with a little butt 
and sold it under the label of pure butter. They paid only 22 or 23 cents 
pound for oleo and the consumer was charged 78 or 80 cents per pound 
addition to protecting the consumer ¢ inst this kind of criminal racke 
FDA protects the retail grocer. These grocers and delicatessen oper 
did not know what they were selling. They merely thought they wer 
butter a little cheaper and could pass the saving along to their customer 
actually they were taking part in a swindle 

The FBI works on other kinds of criminal matters; the Secret Service wate 
against counterfeiting; the FDA protects the consumers of this country 
gyps and frauds 

The effect of the House cut will be to eliminate entirely the work of the 
on fraudulent products. Also eliminated will be at least one-fourth of the 
now being done to prevent filthy and decomposed food products being 
the consumer. This is what makes this cut so very shocking, and it is 
economy to deprive consumers of this protection. 

Fortunately, the great majority of food, drug. and cosmetic manufacture 
are entirely honest and put up the finest products in the world, but there ar: 
always people in every line of business who are a problem to law-enforcer 


agencies. 
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The protection of the consumer's pocketbook i if the objectives w 
Congress had in mind in passing the pure food and drug law, but in cutting 
he appropriation for this particular project, the e to repeal this par 
the law. We are sure that if Congress had time to study this matter, the full 
appropriation would be made. In fact we believe that the funds for law ent 


ment might even be increased, thus affording the consumer even 
During the past year the FDA found and took action on the f 


f 


Horse meat substituted for beef or other meat 
Frozen turkeys with as much as 2 pounds of water injected 
breasts of the birds 
Turkeys with their crops stuffed with oats to add 
quarter to weight 
Oysters with as much as 25 percent of added water 
the oysters 
Colored oleo labeled as butter 
Fifty carloads of seed wheat which had been tre 
compound to assist in germination (this wheat 
milling into flour) 
Cocoa “stretched” with flour 
Fake sorghum sirup which actually contained corn sirup (much cheaper) 
Olive oil aduiterated with peanut oil 
Sgg noodles deficient in egg 
Butter deficient in butterfat (difference in weight being excess water) 
Preserves deficient in fruit 


The House cut means all work to seek out these violations will stoy 
25 percent less work will be done on removing from 
and foods contaminated by rats and insects. The National Association 
sumers was shocked to learn a short time ago that work on contaminate 
had been stopped. It will be even worse to cut down the work on 
food products which have become contaminated in a similar manner 

It is vitally necessary that the Federal Government do an effective j 
policing the large volume of food and drug products needed to supply 
consumer, 

The National Association of Consumers feels sure that the Appropriations 
Committee of the United States Senate will give to the Food and Drug Ad 
ministration, the guardian of the interests of the consumer, the funds asked for 
by the President of the United States. 


he market spo 


PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


UNITED STATES SENA 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
June 38, 1953. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 


Dear SENATOR THYE: I had hoped that it would be possible for me to appear 
personally before your Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
but I am unable to do so. 

I wish to present the needs of vocational education, with special reference t 
Kentucky. Some material has been prepared on this subject, and I am submit 
ting it herewith for the consideration of your subecomm 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER. 
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KENTUCKY VOCATIONAL EDUCATION REPORT ON ENROLLM|! 
AND EXPENDITURES FROM JULY 1, 1947, TO JUNE 309, 1953 


Enrollment in classes and expenditures from Federal, State, and local { 
the 6-year period from July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1953 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURI 


VOCATIONAL HOME ECONOMIC 
Enrollment 


Out ol 
school 
youth and 
adults 


14, 660 
14, 837 
15, 537 
15, 142 
16, 875 


rRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Enrollment 


All day Part time Evening ( Federal 


’ 


1947 » 2, 304 775 $117, 113 $190, 756 
1948 7 3, 515 5, 719 109, 909 

1949-5 > 3, 093 5, 090 117, 

1950-5 : | 2, 4, 638 7, 546 119, 

1951-5: | 4,431 6, 608 117, 

1952-5 : { 800 | 4, 050 117, 406 258, 000 | 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Enrollment Expenditures 


Coopera- Q ic 
Evening | Extension | tive and Total Federal ; ‘i I , Total 
( 
preparatory - 


1947-48 1, 828 8, 880 608 11, 316 $28, $31, 93 
1948-49 911 7, 482 7 10, 101 ‘ 35, 394 
1949-50 , 424 5, 010 7, 885 32, 35, 292 
1950-51 3, 982 1, 070 , 255 3, 307 31, 36, 376 
1951-52 . 110 3, 723 42, 726 
1952-53 ! 250 750 & , 65 30, 000 


1 Estimated enrollment and expenditures for fiscal year 1952-53. 
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How THE Proposed (ut IN FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EpuCATION WILL AFFECT KEN 
ruUCcKY AND OTHER REASONS FOR FEDERAL SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


1. The elimination of 66 home economics programs of 278 that are now in opera- 
tion in the State. This would affect approximately 4,00) girls 

2. The elimination of 56 vocational agriculture departments of the 249 now 
in operation. This cut would affect approximately 3,000 rural youth 

3. It would affect the evening training program by eliminating service to 
approximately 1,500 young and adult farmers. 

4. It would affect the trade training of approximately 600 regular day trade 
students, 500 veterans, 600 evening training students, approximately 250 part- 
time apprentices. The total curtailment of trade and industries training would 
affect approximately 1,950 people. 

5. The proposed cut would mean a total loss to Kentucky of approximately 
$179,000 

6. Local boards of education have already employed teachers in keeping with 
the Kentucky law, with the anticipation of reimbursement from Federal and 
State funds for vocational education. 

7. The State has entered into contracts with local boards of education covering 
the $179,000 proposed cut; therefore, a loss of this money would make it man 
datory to repudiate contracts. 

8. The State cannot make up the loss that is being proposed because the 
legislature will not be in session until January 1954. Therefore, we would have 
to operate on the curtailed program from July 1953 to July 1954, even though 
the legislature saw fit to appropriate sufficient funds to take care of the proposed 
cut by the Budget Bureau. This would mean the complete disruption of the 
vocational program from the standpoint of curtailing service before the legis 
lature had a chance to de anything about it. 

9. Budgets of boards of education are being made and teachers employed, with 
the proposed cut as anticipated revenue. 

10. Many of the counties affected have already levied their maximum tax rate 
and have no other way of raising local funds to absorb the proposed cut. 

11. It would mean the elimination of training opportunities to many veterans, 
since they are being taught by teachers who are being paid half time on the 
veterans program and half time on the regular program which is supported 
by State and Federal funds. This problem has been brought about because of 
the introduction of the provisions of Public Law 550, the Korean bill, where 
many of the classes are too small to justify a full-time teacher. Therefore, the 
teachers teach veterans half time and regular students half time. 

12. There are approximately 60 rural high schools in Kentucky that have 
no agricultural program. Programs should be introduced in these schools as 
soon as sufficient money is available. This would affect approximately 4,000 
farm boys. 

13. There are approximately 70 high schools in the State that do not have 
programs of home economics. Departments should be organized as soon as money 
is available. This would affect approximately 6,000 girls 

14. The trade schools of the State have approximately $5 million of equipment 
used for trade training. Much of this equipment has been purchased through 
war surplus or other types of Government programs and much of it would be 
standing idle if the proposed cut in the budget is adopted in the law, thus giving 
a great loss on an investment of $5 million. 

15. Approximately 80 percent of the trade-school graduates now being trained 
in Kentucky vocational schools are going into defense industries throughout 
the Nation. 

16. Approximately 60 percent of the trade-school graduates leave the State of 
Kentucky to serve in the labor markets of other States and make a contribution 
by providing skilled manpower in the manufacturing of munitions of war. 

17. There is now a drain on the skilled manpower of Kentucky because of the 
atomic development at Paducah, Ky., and Piketon, Ohio. Instead of curtailing 
training, there should be a definite increase to take care of the demands of the 
skilled labor market. 

18. The State of Kentucky has made a reasonable effort toward providing 
funds for vocational education. Prior to 1945, only $45,000 was appropriated by 
the State. In 1946, this was raised to $300,000. In 1952, the legislature in- 
creased vocational funds to $410,000. This does not include $328,000 which is 
the separate budget of 3 State trade schools. Therefore, the funds set aside 
by the George-Barden Act have paid great dividends to our State and needs 
an opportunity to continue. 
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19. The Federal Government saw fit to spend approximately $3,500,000 
the veterans training program in Kentucky in performing the same type 
training that the Budget Bureau sees fit to curtail at this time. 

20. From 1941 to 1945, the Federal Government spent $4,238,000 in a w 
training program to provide the essential skills in trade training to man the y 
machine necessary to win the Second World War. If such training was es 
tial at that time, and in view of the international picture, it is still essentia 

21. During the same period of time, from 1941 to 1945, there was an expendit 
of approximately $1,500,000 spent in the State of Kentucky on the agricultu 
program for war production so that we might have essential foods for our peo; 
during the war. If food Was essential then in that emergency, then tra 
in the production of foods is still essential from the standpoint of natior 
defense. ‘Therefore, the curtailment of the vocational program that wea 
the production of food is weakening the total national-defense program 


STATUS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN KENTUCKY 


The following are the amounts of Federal and State money allotted to v 
tional education in Kentucky for the fiscal year 1952-538: 


The amount of money stated above is for the following educational servi 
in the Bureau of Vocational Education: Home economics, agriculture, trad 
and industries, and distributive education. 

The services rendered to the State of Kentucky my this money’s being ava 
able, and future needs of the different services, are summarized as follows 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Services being rendered 

1. There are 264 departments of vocational home economics in operation 
the State of Kentucky. 

2. There are 293 home economics instructors employed. 

3. Sixteen thousand high-school girls have an opportunity for home-econon 
education. 

4. Twenty-five adult classes are in operation in the State for the upgrading ai 
educational training for people who are meeting the problems of establishing 
home. 


Additional needs 


1. To meet the needs of Kentucky’s youth, there should be an additional 16s 
home economics departments organized in the public schools. 

2. This would also necessitate the employment of approximately 168 additior 
teachers. 

3. There are at present applications for 180 adult classes in the State, which 
demand cannot be met because of the lack of funds. 

It is easy to see from these figures that money available under the Federal law 
has not fulfilled the intent of the law to the State of Kentucky. There are at 
least 15,000 girls becoming new homemakers each year in the State who do not 
have an opportunity for home-economics education. If we are able to keep faith 
with these homemakers, all of them should have an opportunity for hom 
economics education. To do this, there should be over 30,000 girls enrolled in 
homemaking classes in the State. This program in homemaking is just as vital 
to the national defense of our country as the making of the munitions of war 
it would therefore be false economy to tolerate the idea of failing to provide 
educational opportunities to the young women of our State and Nation when the 
homes of our country are so vital to our national security. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Services being rendered 
1. Two hundred and thirty-four departments of agriculture are in operation in 
the State. 
2. There are, for the present school year, 246 teachers of agriculture receiving 
reimbursement from Federal funds. 


3. These teachers and departments are serving 10,750 farm boys who 
enrolled in departments of agriculture throughout the State 

1. There are 217 adult classes and 195 young adult class operation 
the State of Kentucky. These classes are serving, on the average, 5,850 people 


who are interested in keeping up with the scientific prog 


eulture and who are interested in gettine intelligently 1 
This is a highly important phase of education] service, d to the manv changes 
that are taking place, and the need for scientific approach in the agricultural 
field. 

These services listed do not include the large veteran program thi 
operation for the past several years 
Additional needs 

1. There are over 200,000 farm operators in the State of Kentucky Approx 
imately 6,000 new farm operators are needed each year. If these new fa 
operators are to receive some basic training in vocational agriculture, 
sary that we have 

(a) Approximately 100 new additional departments organized in the State, 
and 50 departments now operating need 50 additional teachers to take care of 
the training of farm boys. This expanded program, along with the one in opera 
tion at present, would provide opportunities to approximately 25,000 boys. This 
of course, would necessitate the amployment of approximately 150 additional 
instructors. 

(b) If Kentucky's young farmers are to have an opportunity to get established 
in farming, there should be approximately 17,000 of them enrolled in evening and 
night classes each year. 

(c) The edueational services for adult farmers should be expanded to provide 
opportunities to over 50,000 farmers 

The services stated above are vital and essential to the State and national 
economy. It is also vital to our national defense. We, in America, cannot 
neglect education for the farm population and, at the same time, build tor nationa 
security and defense. Therefore, any movement to cut the available money, or 


fail to provide educational funds for extended services, is shortsightedness and 


putting into practice a philosophy that would eventually lead to the deterioration 
of the fundamental principles that insure national security. 


TRADES AND INDUSTRIES EDUCATION 
Services being rendered 
The available money, as indicated in the beginning of this summary, provides 
the following services in trade and industrial education: 
1. There are 12 area trade schools in operation in the State. These trade 
schools provide training in 
(a) The day trade program, which includes the teaching of all basic trades, 


ri 
»« 


and that is now serving 3,280 young men and women 

(b) Part-time extension courses—iotal service to 1,129 people 

(c) Evening training, with service to 1,256 people 

This makes a total service to 5,665 people and does not inelude the vet 
training program, which is an integral part of the trade and industrial ed n 
in Kentucky. The total number of veterans enrolled in full-time and part-time 
education is 827. 


nenti 


Additional needs 


1. The present program now in operation in Kentucky, because of limited 
funds and facilities, is only taking care of about one-fourth of our needs in the 
training of skilled workers. 

2. In view of the fact that there is a need based upon our industrial expansion 
program, it is necessary that all phases of trade and industrial education be 
expanded to provide the necesary skills to meet the demands in this State as well 
as other parts of the Nation. To do this, it will be necesary that additional 
teachers be employed and more complete training facilities be established, both 
for day trade and the entire program of part-time and evening training 
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It has been generally agreed, by even military authorities, that the traiy 
of our people in the basic skills of the different mechanical pursuits is essent 
to national defense. This was recognized during the last World War by 
millions of dollars that went into the war training program. It is theref 
believed that it is a sound economic approach to have a continuous program 
training so as to not only meet our civilan needs but to have men trained 
case that emergency develops. In the case of future wars, we would not h 
time to introduce a war training program as we had during the last w 
Therefore, in view of good, sound logic and judgment, it is better to have a sound 
permanent program in operation at all times so that education can play its part 
in the preparation for national defense as well as for civilian industry. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Services being rendered 

1. There are five denartments of distributive education in the vocatio 
schools of the State. This has been decreased in recent years because of the 
in Federal funds. 

2. The records of the school year of 1952-53 show that there are 17 high-sch 
departments offering training in distributive education on a cooperative b 
These are largely located in the areas of the State where there are great tradi: 
centers. This service, too, has been substantially cut during the past 2 ye 
because of a shortage of Federal funds. 

8. There are approximately 3,110 people in the evening courses of the State 
The records indicate that there are around 600 people taking advantage of pa 
time cooperative training in the distributive field. This service has been sub 
stantially decreased because of the cut in Federal funds. 

In 1950-51, there was a total of 6,307 people served in distributive educati 
This was the last year that Kentucky received the full appropriation of Feder 
funds. The total people served at the end of the fiscal year 1951-52 was 3,722 
It is anticipated that there will be a substantial decrease in the number of peop| 
served this fiscal year. The condition as stated above is being brought abo 
because of a cut in Federal funds for this important educational service. 


idditional needs 

1. The funds originally available under the George-Barden Act for distril 
tive edneation shonld be reestablished in the budget. If this would be done, it 
would make it possible for the following services to be offered in Kentucky: 

(a) Fifteen new high-school programs could be opened in the State, many of 
which have been forced to close because of a shortage of money. 

(b) The area vocational schools where they had distributive education pro 
grams could be reesfablishe’? to bring this service to a large element of people who 
have been neglected in recent years. 

(c) To provide additional funds for distributive education would be keepi! 
faith with the large backlog of people who would eventually find employme: 
in the retail and wholesale business in the State. This is important, since 
ranks as the second largest industry in Kentucky. 

(d) The part-time cooperative program could be expanded substantial! 
and would be instrumental in keeping many young men and women in scho 
who otherwise would drop out. This program is substantially sound in theor 
in that it combines work with education. The individual would spend part tim: 
on the job and part time in school. In fact, if we are to meet the problem th 
faces education because of the high percentage of dropouts in our publie schools 
more and more attention should be given to the work-education program. 


TEACHER TRAINING 


Teacher training is an integral part of all the services of vocational educatior 
This is paid for by Federal and State funds. In view of the fact that there are 
around 600 teachers performing services in the different fields of vocational 
education, it is necessary that all peopie concerned be sensitive to the needs of 
sufficient training in this field. This is important because 

1. The turnover, from marriage, retirement, and death, of people employed 
increases from year to year, 

2. A high percentage of people leave the profession to seek higher paid, mor: 
attractive ‘positions. 

3. It is necessary that an inservice training program be conducted throughout 
the State so that all teaching personnel would be kept abreast of the progress 
in their respective fields. 
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4. Opportunities should always be available for teachers to continue their 
education in school, which leads to an advanced degree, as well as an improvement 
n their ability to perform services 

The progress of vocational education is closely related to teacher-training per- 
sonnel; and, therefore, it must be recognized, and consideration be given, in the 
overall financial needs of the program. In view of the fact that Kentucky has 
the desire to make progress in vocational education, we are therefore interested 
in progress being made in the teacher-training staff. Scientific research in the 
different fields of service should become ap integral part of the teacher-training 
program. This is important if vocational education is to keep in touch with 
progress and also to adopt a curriculum that is in keeping with the needs of the 
people it is serving. The staff conducting inservice training should be expanded 
so as to provide educational opportunities as well as instructional aids to the 
entire teaching personnel of the State. The State has not been able to reach 
all of the instructors each year with such a program because of the limited funds 
available. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATIONS FOR CONTINUED SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


1. Federal aid has stimulated local support.—Local communities are making a 
financial effort in developing a program of vocational education in Kentucky. 
Please note the following expenditure of funds for different services from local 
districts in the State: 


Local funds, aid to local districts, 1951 
Service 4mount 
Agriculture_____- $516, 891. 26 


Home economics $10, 235. 75 


BD. 75 
Trades and industries 176, 210. 8S 
Distributive 26, 859. 45 


iw) 


Total 1, 130, 197. 34 


is 


You can see from this that aid from the Federal Government and the State 
- 


inducing local support for the program, You can see that Federal money spent 
on vocational education is not in vain, and continued substantial support will 
induce further development of local support for the program. In view of this 
fact, the program of vocational edueation can eventually reach all youth, young 
adults, and adults who can profit substantially by such training 

2. A total training program is a good insurance policy for the preservation of 
democracy.—General Hershey made this significant statement, ‘Preservation of 
our democracy demands a steady flow of trained men into our national] life.” 
Interpretation of “trained men” does not only mean trained in the use of ma- 
chinery of modern war, but individuals who are trained in basie skills so as to 
keep industry and the farm going at top production. This cannot be done unless 
a continued sound program of vocational education is in operation at all times 

3. The talents and aptitudes of youth must be recognized in the total develop 
ment of an educational program.—Commissioner McGrath, in a Defense Infor- 
mation Bulletin of April 6, 1951, presented the following point of view, “The 
Nation needs the services of every man at his highest level of competency.” It is 
rather difficult to get a high level of competency if the talents of our people are 
neglected by failing to appropriate money to give young men and women an oppor 
tunity to develop their abilities and aptitudes. 

4. The nation is faced with a manpower shortage for basic skilled jobs.—In 
the tightening labor market, defense production is lagging because of a manpower 
shortage in many of the basic skilled jobs. Mr. Charles BE. Wilson, in his 
second quarterly report to the President, points out that 2% million additional 
persons are needed for defense production during the year 1952. This is signifi 
eant, as it shows the trend towards the desperate need for additional manpows 
because of the expanded industrial program. The additions are required, both 
in the munitions industry and in the basic industries which support munitions 
production, such as mining, agriculture, transportation, and steel 
5. The shortage of farm labor has reached the critical point in America which 
makes it imperative for a sound training program.—The National Manpower 
Mobilization Policy, released by the President in January 1951, showed a great 
concern relative to the agriculture problem. Again, Mr. Charles E. Wilson 
reported, “Despite requirements for the highest farm production, the farm labor 
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force is at its smallest in decades. Farm labor is being lost to expanding ind 
trial employment and to the military.” 

In view of this fact, it is important that the people still left on the farm n 
be well trained and efficient, or the nation will fall short in the production of 
necessary food for our people. This is vital and highly important in case we ws 
to get into an all-out war sometime in the near future. Judging from the amou 
of money recommended by the military and also included in the budget f¢ 
preparation for war, the leaders of the Nation seem to be aware of the dang 
of a future conflict, 

6. The mechanization and changes in agriculture and industry are challe 
vocational education for a more aggressive training program.—The agricul 
field, as well as industry, has become highly mechanized and is continuo 
changing. In view of this fact, it is important that vocational education char 
and expand in order to provide trained manpower in these fields. 

7. Inflationary prices are challenging the basic foundation of the Ar 
home.—The inflationary period in which we are living brings quite 
stress on the American home relative to budgetary planning as well : 
viding intelligent home management for our citizens In view of this 
it is imperative that all agencies of government recognize the need {for we 
trained homemakers and home managers. Otherwise the health of our peo} 
will be greatly impaired. 

8. Continued progress is needed in vocational education if we, as a Natio 
are to meet the needs of occupational trends throughout our country It 
probably true that we have in this country an accelerated industrial and agri 
tural economy brought about perhaps by the tenseness of the world situa 
as well as our responsibility as a world leader. This, as pointed out in other 
statements, has brought a strain on the demand for skilled and semiskill 
labor. According to the United States Census Bureau, studies of occupation 
trends from 1940 to 1950 show that in the Nation as a whole a group of occu) 
tions described as “craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers” increased 
percent, as compared to 24 percent of all employed persons. During the sa 
period the group defined as “operative and kindred workers” increased 
lower rate, namely, 35 percent. Unskilled laborers showed an increase 0 
S percent This is evidence within itself of a clear-cut justification 
continued expanded program in vocational education. 


IN SUMMARY 


In view of the great service that vocational education is rendering to the 
people of Kentucky, and the need for a sound pregram of national defense a1 
security, the program must not only be given an opportunity to maintair 
present status, but should be provided additional funds to continue the onwar 
march of progress. 

In the words of General Eisenhower, “a defense-training program based only 
on guns and tanks alone is a shortsighted economy.’ ‘Therefore, we cann 
afford to be shortsighted in the face of our responsibility in world leadershiy 
and the international problems that face us as a Nation 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
{pril 20, 1953 
Hon. EDWARD J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a copy of a letter which J have received 
from Mr. A, C. Erickson, Director, Colorado Springs Public Schools, Division « 
Vocational and Adult Education, regarding the fiscal 1954 appropriation for 
grants to the States for vocational education 
I shall appreciate it if this material may have consideration in connection 
with your subcommittee’s hearings on the Labor, Departinent of Health, Educa 
tion, and Welfare appropriations bill 
With very best regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
Ne PD. MILiiIKIn. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS ILIC SCHOOLS, 
DIVISION OF VOCATIONA! l ULT EDUCATION, 
Colorado Sprv . ) , April 16, 1953. 
The Hon. EvGENE D. MILLIKIN, 
Senator F'rom Colorado, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. ¢ 


Dear SENATOR MILLIKIN According information which IT received from 
our State Board for Vocational Education » Bureau of the Budget has just 
recommended an across-the-board cut of 25 percent for vocational education 
This information, of course, comes t sas a shock, and we hope that you will 
do all in your power to have these funds restored to the F* al budget 

At the present time, in Colorado, local schools such as ours receive only $700 
aid toward full-time vocational classes. With the proposed cut in the Federal 
budget, this $700 will be brought to an even lower amount 

We, on the local level, are endeavoring to provide yocational education in our 
hich school. In addition to these high-school courses, we operate extension 
classes for employed workers You realize of course hecause of the nature 
of the work, vocational classes cannot be as large : ‘egul: academic 
The per pupil cost of such courses, therefo 
academic Classes. 

Our school district has been carrying ‘ > building program 
since the close of World War II, and are ar n i ‘xtra heavv financial bur 
den. Our mill levy is high, and this cut in Federal aid will definitely work an 
additional hardship on our school system 

I hope that you wiil find it possible to contact the appropri ommittees 
informing them that vocational education funds should be restored to the budget 

Yours very truly, 


ERICKSON 
P. 8. We are enclosing a coy vy of this letter f ur conve , » in the event 
you might wish to pass it on to the appropriate mit tudy posal 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR Husert H 


AID TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


I have long been convinced that one of the really great contributions to the 
American educational system has been the grant-in-aid l t ‘Ip the States 
to pay for vocational guidance teachers, to teach { he ildren trades 
that will be useful after graduation 

I have watched the constructive influence of these prograt my own St 
particularly in the realm of vocational agricultural education, home economic 
and training in trades and industries, and have been continually impressed 
the importance of continuing and expanding wpon such training—not curtailin 

Out of these vocational education funds comes pay for teachers who work 
the Future Farmers of America, a splendid organization that does for the 
age farm children what the 4-H Clubs do for the younger ones I don’t 
any of us, at all familiar with the great contribution of the Future F 
America in creating a new generation of better-trained farmers, 
to see any setback in that fine program, 

For that reason I was keenly disappointed in 
budget recommendations that these vocational guit 
percent under the original budget If such a course 
only mean imposing a greater burden upon local school 
down these vitally important programs. I’m af 
that would suffer, as local school districts 
to full capacity. 

My concern was apparently overwhelmingly ! r the Hous 
sentatives. 

I am heartily in accord with the action of the House in amending 
committee report and voting $18,498,261 for grants to the States for 
education for 1954—as compared to the $14,048,840 proposed by the 
tration. 

I am also in accord with the action of the House in deleting th 


which would have denied to the States funds for distributive edue: 


L07T389N—538—-—06 
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is, vocational training in the distributive occupations, the many jobs invo 
in the handling of products between the manufacturer or producer and the 
mate consumer. 

I also believe, however, that the programs of vocational agriculture, h¢ 
economics, trades and industries and the distributive occupations are fur 
mentally of equal importance in our national economy—and that one pro 
shouldn’t be expanded at the expense of the others. 

Under the House appropriation act as now written, I find that according t 
the formula in the George-Barden Act for the allotment of funds to the State 
under the proposed amount of $15,498,261 for 1054, the States would get 
for agriculture, home economics, and trade and industrial education in 
than they got in 1953. 

This is explained by the fact that the appropriation for distributive educat 
for 1953 was limited to $450,000 with the result that the States did not get 
minimums provided for distributive education in the George-Barden Act 
the appropriation language now stands the application of the George-Barde1 
formula would restore these minimums, with the result that allotments tf 
distributive education would be more than tripled in comparison with last yea 
I have no objection to that increase up to the minimums originally intended 
However, as now written, this increase would be at the expense of the alk 
ments for the programs in the other three fields—and to that I do object. 

For the Nation as a whole, that would mean a decrease of nearly a half million 
dollars for agricultural vocational education in 1954, a slash of $376,266 in hom 
economics training, and a slash of $374,564 for training in trades and industries 

For my own State of Minnesota, it would mean a decrease of $15,265 
agricultural education, $9,773 for home economics, and $6,964 for trades 
industries. 

I do not think these reductions are either justified or wise. 

I wish to propose, therefore, that the 1954 appropriations for vocational ¢ 
cation in agriculture, home economics, and trades and industries be the san 
as for 1958, namely $18,048,262; and that the appropriation for vocatio 
education in distributive occupations be the same as would be allotted under 
the provisions of the House action, namely $1,678,033. The combined amou 
would be $19,726,295. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 


May 14, 1953 
Hon. EDwWArRp J. THYE, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: I transmit herewith for consideration of your subcom 
mittee my statement in support of appropriations for vocational education. 

| urge your consideration of the recommendations contained in my statement 
in support of the appropriations requested. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert S. KERR 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RopertT S. Kere 


~9 


Appropriation for fiscal year 1953____-- ‘ : .. $18, 498, 260. 68 
Democratic budget request 18, 498, 260. 68 
Kisenhower budget request _-~- ‘ . 13,873, 870. 00 

Difference___..-__- 


Federal share for Oklahoma program, fiscal year 1953__. 
Reduction in Oklahoma program, Eisenhower budget___ ~~~. 


Federal share for Oklahoma program, Eisenhower budget. ___ 


No Federal-State program has meant more to the moral and economic stability 
of American youth than the Future Farmers of America and Future Hom 
makers organizations. In my State, efforts of our boys and girls in their clul 
work are encouraged by all our leading businessmen, and we all take pride ir 
the State and National honors won by these youngsters each year. 
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I was greatly surprised when Secretary Hobby announced that not only 
was the newly created Department of Hea!th, Education, and Welfare supporting 
1 reduction of 25 percent for vocational education, but that the administration’s 
policy was one of withdrawal from participation in the program within a few 
years. I hope that Congress will not allow a repeal of the George-Barden Act 
by such an abortive method. If the administration wants the act repealed, let 
them bring such a proposal directly to Congress for consideration. I don’t think 
Congress is about to curtail such programs as FFA, vocational home economics, 
ind trade and industrial education. 

I am here to urge the committee to provide the full amount requested in the 
Democratic budget, which is the same as was appropriated for this fiscal year. 
Che opportunity for more is greater than any possible excuse for less. 

In Oklahoma, Federal, State, and local funds are now being used to maintain 
357 departments of vocational education with Future Farmers of America and 
New Farmers of America (colored FFA) : 244 departments of Vocational Home 
Economics with Future Homemakers and New Homemakers (colored) chapters; 
198 classes in vocational trade and industrial education; and 21 programs in 
vocational distributive education. 

There are requests on file as follows: 

Additional departments in agriculture : 60 
Additional departments in home economics ; 80 
Additional units in trades and industry ‘ 3 16 
Additional units in distributive education___-~- al aateaal 7 6 


The program in Oklahoma reaches every one of our 77 counties and the en- 
rollment is as follows: 
Future Farmers of America__- 24 5, 000 
New Farmers of America__-_- : 100 
Adult and young farmers 3, 462 
Vocational home economics- . 22,982 
Vocational home economics, adults___- : x : , o22 
Distributive education . oe 3, 23 
Trade and industry education } 


i) , “a 


The reduction proposed in the Eisenhower budget would have the following 
effect upon the program in Oklahoma: 
Agriculture: 
Appropriation for 1953 
Proposed for 1954__-_ 


inne 


The cut of $51,512.25 in agriculture wonld result in the loss of 35 established 
departments of vocational agriculture, and would make idle as many agriculture 
buildings and farm shops which have cost the local communities from $15,000 to 
$80,000 each. It would also disrupt the training of 2,730 of our farm people at 
the very time we are struggling with 60 applications for new departments in 
communities not now served. 

Home economics : 
Apprepriation for 1953 . $102,702. 9: 
Proposed for 1954_- . _ 67, 012. 92 


POR asin ene ; 3°) 690. 01 


The cut of $35,690.01 in home economics would result in a loss of 56 reimbursed 
departments, affecting 5,000 or more students. It would e no opportunity t 
establish the 80 new units for which applications are pending 


Trades and industries: 
Appropriation for 1953_- 
Proposed for 1954__--_- 


Total 


> 
» 
> 
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The cut of $23,679.97 in trade and industrial education would result in 
loss of 50 reimbursed classes, affecting 750 trainees in 25 centers. None of 
46 units which are on file could be started. 


Distributive occupations: 
Appropriations for 1953 
Proposed for 1954 


Total_ : : : : 16, 


It may be that the 6 applications pending for distributive occupation cour 
can be started with this increase in appropriation. 

We need all Federal funds we are now receiving and could beneficially 
double the amount of the present allocation. The suggested reduction is bs 
proposed in the wrong place at the wrong time and Seriously raises the quest 
as to whether the Federal Government is interested in encouraging the train 
of our youth, so essential to develop the job skills necessary to keep this Nat 


strong. 

I want to quote portions of a pencil-scrawled letter from a farmer of 
Oklahoma, the father of an FFA boy: 

“Dear Mr. Ropert Kerr: I am writing you in regard of the FFA 
ar schools. I think this is one of the finest classes we have in ar 
encourages the young children to keep up one of the main supports to the w 
is farming. Also teaches them to build up the lands which is slowly but sh 
getting away from the farming lands. 

“T have a boy first yr in high school. He has a thurbread Poland China 
and 4 registered pigs and he takes a big interest in his stock and his 10 acres of 
land he farms, All the young boys that belong to the Future Farmers of Atm 
have something to employ there minds beside lofting around town and on 
streets. I have been around this Lindsay class several times and all of 
young boys seem to be real happy when they are around there stock and hand 
them. They all have a great interest. And if there ar any way that you 
help us support this class and keep it up in ar schools for I am shure that ev 
mother and father that has a young boy in the FFA would appreciate it. | 
on a small farm for the last 2 yrs and my boy seems like he is haveing th 
happiest time of his life since we move out here. 

“That is why I would like to see the FFA kept in ar schools for I have wor! 
most every where and have seen so many young boys with nothing to do | 
loft around whitch I am shure they would much rather have some young calf o1 
pig to grow and take to fairs to show something that they could be proud of 
will close now hopeing you can help some way. 

“Sincerely yours.” 

Mr. Chairman, this farmer friend of mine from southern Oklahoma |! 
pressed the sentiments of millions of Americans today. 

I urge that the appropriation for vocational agriculture remain the same a 
1953 appropriation, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE DIRECTORS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Vay 13, 195 
Senator Epwarp J. THY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: Enclosed is a copy of a resolution passed unanimously 
the National Association of State Directors for Vocational Edneation during the 
annual spring meeting which convened on May 11 and 12, 1953 

We will be most grateful indeed if you will include this resolution in ft) 
hearings before the Committee on Appropriations for the Labor Departm« 
and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Thanking you for your favorable consideration to this request, we are, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. MARION ADAMS, President, 
C. L. GrerBer, Secretary-Treasurer 


Whereas the National Association of State Directors of Voeational Educati 
representing the 48 States and Territories, assembled for its annual spri1 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on Monday and Tuesday, May 11 and 
believes that any reduction in Federal aid for vocational education will 
cripple the nationwide program of vocational education ; and 
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Whereas tested experiences in the organization, administration, development 
and financing of the nationwide program of vocational education have demon 
strated that: 

1. Vocational education is a matter of national concern and essential to the 
security and well-being of the Nation; and 

2. Federal funds are necessary to stimulate and assist the States in making 
adequate provisions for such training; and 

Whereas the program of vocational education contributes to the local, States, 
and national welfare and economic securities because 

1. The economic interdependence of the several States implies that any factor 
of importance to their economic welfare becomes a matter of national concern. 

2. The conservation of human and natural resources has long been recognized 
as a national responsibility and the skill of our workers is one of our greatest 
resources in peace and in war. 

8. The molibilty of our labor force is such as to make it imperative that all 
the States be concerned with the level of occupational training obtained in all 
other States. 

4. Vocational education needs specialized attention and treatment since it has 
been given no place in curricula by tradition. Federal financial assistance pro- 
vides status and prestige for this program which is still new in publie education. 
It also stimulates interest in developing vocational courses to meet the needs of 
individuals in the several States and in the country as a whole 

5. Maintaining the American way of life based in large part on a rising 
standard of living, is a primary concern of the National Government Such 
a standard of living can be assured only through continuously increasing the 
competency of the labor force. The principal factors which concern this 
problem involve: 

(a) A constantly rising degree of specialization and level of training are re- 
quired to improve basic production efficiency ministering to the American stand 
ard of living. 

(0) The expenditure of Federal funds for the support of vocational education 
is returned in the form of increased earning power and greater national wealth 

(c) The lack of vocational education in communities where it cannot exist 
without Federal financial assistance would deny many individuals the oppor- 
tunity of increasing their standard of living through such training 

(d) Vocational education is necessary to assure the country of economic in- 
dependence and commercial supremacy, at home and abroad. 

6. Since a constantly expanding body of skills among the laboring force is 
necessary to the national welfare, the initiation of training programs and the 
maintenance of the strength of programs already in operation cannot be left to 
chance. 

7. Federal aid to vocational education is necessary to guarantee the estab- 
lishment of thoroughly tested, uniform standards, and to stimulate the States to 
maintain such standards. This means that 

(a) National preparedness, a Federal responsibility, can be guaranteed only 
by the provision for nationwide competence, and maintained on the basis of ade 
quate minimum standards. 

(t) Adequacy of standards can only be maintained through the Federal Gov 
ernment as a centralized agency working in close cooperation with all the States 
and Territories. 

8. Vocational education is necessarily costly but there is nothing more costly 
than ignorance. Federal financial assistance provides for equalization of oppor- 
tunity beyond basic educational experience. 

9. From time to time national survival depends directly upon: 

(a) The ability of our people to produce at maximum efficiency food, fiber, 
and the instruments of war. 

(b) The availability of a nationally coordinated program of vocational 
training. 

(c) The immediate availability of training facilities. 

10. Justification for Federal aid to the States and Territories for vocational 
education includes the following: 

(a) To make the work of vocational training possible in States and localities 
already overburdened with the task of meeting the rapidly increasing require- 
ments of general education. 

(b) To help the States, with their widely varying resources, bear the additional 
costs of providing occupational training as a national service. 
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(c) To equalize among the States the task of preparing workers whose te 
dency to move from place to place is increasing, making their training for lif 
work a national as well as a State or local duty and problem. 

(d) To secure national assistance in solving a problem too large to be solved 
alone by thousands of local school districts. 

(¢) To give interest and prestige in the States to the work of preparing you 
for useful and productive service ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of State Directors of Vocation 
Education, in regular annual spring meeting on Tuesday, May 12, 1953, in recog 
nition of the contributions made by vocational education to local, State, and 
national welfare and economic security, feels justified in requesting the 83d Cor 
gress to make no reduction in the financial participation in the program of voca 
tional education through George-Barden funds ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be submitted to the chairmen of t) 
Senate and House Appropriations Subcommittees that handle vocational app: 
priations and to other appropriate congressional leaders and government 
officials. 


NATIONAL RETAIL Dry Goons ASSOCIATION, 
New York 1, N. Y., May 18, 19 
Hon. STYLES BripGeEs, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR BripGes: We would like your consideration us a memb« 
the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations of the enclosed statement outlining 
the: National Retail Dry Goods Association's position with respect to Federal 
for distributive education. 

We did not have the opportunity of appearing personally before your cor 
mittee and presenting these views, but we sincerely hope that you will give the 
your fullest attention and consideration. 

We believe the position which we have taken with respect to Federal aid fo 
distributive education in relation to aid now granted to other areas of vocatior 
training is eminently fair and sound, and we seek your cooperation in elimin 
ing this discriminatory treatment to which distributive education has been su 
jected the past few years. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE PLANT, Assistant Treasurer 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WADE G. MCCARGO ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL ReTA 
Dry Goons ASSOCIATION WitH Respect to FEDERAL Alp For DISTRIBUTIV! 
EDUCATION 


My name is Wade G. McCargo. I am president and owner of the H. V. Baldw 
Co., a small department store in Richmond, Va. I am also president of the Na 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, which is a voluntary trade association com 
prising approximately 7,500 retail department, specialty and dry goods stores 
large and small located in every State in the Union. I submit this statement on 
my own behalf, as a small merchant, and on behalf of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association on the problem of Federal aid to vocational training in the 
distributive occupations. In doing so, I believe 1 speak for the thousands and 
thousands of wholesalers, retailers, and service establishments upon whom this 
country depends for the distribution of the goods and services so necessary to our 
civilian economy. 

In asking for adequate Federal support for training in the distributive field, 
I want to make it very clear that the stores which I represent are not seeking 
Government support to staff and run their businesses. I am speaking solely and 
directly for the individual who wishes to make a career in the distributive field 
We, as retailers, are not asking the Government to pay for the training of the 
regular employees upon whom we depend. Stores over the country are spending 
millions of dollars of their own money for their own training needs. But we are 
asking that comparable training opportunities be afforded to those young men 
and women who wish to prepare themselves to enter inte distribution as provided 
for those entering agriculture, home economics, or trade and industry. 
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Efficient and expanded distribution is the greatest challenge to our present 
economy. Without it, the products produced on the farm or in the factory have 
no meaning unless they can be placed in the hands of the individual consume! 
Efficient selling, and not production, is today’s greatest need 

Che Government is now spending, under the George-Barden Act, approx 
mately $5,889,000 to train people in agriculture, and $5,604,000 for those in trade 
ind industry. This does not include additional appropriations available to these 
two areas under the Smith-Hughes Act. For home economics, it is spending 
approximately $5,555,000. Not a penny of the money spent for training people 
in these vocations has any meaning unless the products and services which they 
produce clear the last 36 inches in the distributive process, namely, the retai 
counter And yet, the Government is currently allocating only $450,000 to heh 
train individuals responsible for selling and distributing our Nation’s products 
And, it has been proposed to further reduce this totally inadequate distributive 
education appropriation. 

1 should not have to remind this Senate committee that since 149 the only 
reduction in Federal aid to vocational education has been applied to and taken 
from the distributive occupations. Federal aid to the other areas has remained 
unchanged. In 1949 approximately $1,795,000 was appropriated for distributive 
education In fiscal 1952 this amount was reduced to $900,000, and for fiscal 
1953, only $450,000 was allocated. This represents a reduction of approximately 
75 percent for distributive education as against no cuts in other vocational areas 
This, in itself, is highly discriminatory, not against retailers as employers, 
against the many, many thousands of young boys and girls who want to make a 
career in retailing or wholesaling, who want training to help them qualify for 
employment and additional on-the-job training to help them improve their abili 
ties and progress to better jobs 

ido not want to bore you with figures, but it is necessary to use a few to illus 
trate the disproportionate treatment of Federal aid to those seeking vovut i 
training. Our total civilian employment as of January 1953 was approximately 
60 million persons. Of this number, 14,700,000, or 24.3 percent ere engaged it 
distribution, comprising wholesaling, retailing, and service establishments. The 
distributive trade is the second largest source of employment, exceeded only by 
manufacturing, which employs 16,300,000, or 27.4 percent. Employment in ag 
culture accounted for only 5,450,000 or 9 percent. This is an off month for agri 
culture, but the average employed for the year in 1952 was 6,808,000, or abou 
11 rercent. 

How do these employment figures relate to the allocation of Federal aid for 
vocational training? Agriculture, with its 11 percent of the labor force, was allo 
cated 37.3 percent of Federal aid. Industry was allocated 30.3 against a manu 
facturing employment percentage of 27.4 percent. Distributive education, how 
ever, accounting for one-quarter of our labor force, was allotted only 2.4 percent 
of Federal aid appropriated. In 1949 Federal funds for distributive education 
represented only 9 percent of the total vocational funds appropriated, and in 
fiscal 1953 it now represents only 2.4 percent. This is in sharp and distorted 
contrast to the fact that 1 out of every 4 persons currently employed works in 
the distributive and service trades. 

During the past 20 years the number of workers in distributive occupations 
has increased much more rapidly than in agriculture and manufacturing. Agri 
culture employment actually has decreased. In the face of this increased em 
ployment, it is difficult to understand why Federal support to distributive edu 
cation has been reduced. The total reduction Congress has made for vocational 
training in the last 2 years has amounted to $1,340,000 and has been taken 
entirely out of distributive education funds. 

Since Federal aid to distributive education has been drastically reduced, en 
rollment in distributive education programs has fallen off considerably. Because 
of the lack of adequate Federal aid, many States have had to curtail their dis 
tributive education operations, and reduce staff personnel and the programs 
offered. This has not only affected the cooperative phase of this training, but 
has also severely curtailed the adult program, thus depriving existing workers 
of the opportunity of improving their job status. 

This has reduced the number of cooperative training classes and thereby 
curtailed the opportunities of thousands of students to obtain work experience 
along with their classroom activities. It has also reduced adult programs 
thus depriving a large segment of the working population of promotional train 
ing to qualify them for better jobs and higher earnings. 
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The great majority of distributive education cooperative students are ind 
viduals who either do not intend or cannot afford to go on to college. 
distributive education cooperative training program gives them the opportu: 
of getting practical working experience in their chosen field of endeavor w 
still in school. It qualifies them to obtain and hold full-time employmen 
udvance more rapidly on a successful business career. 

It is just as important therefore that adequate Federal aid be extende 
those interested in distribution as to those interested in other vocational ars 

We are not asking for special consideration for distributive education. W 
realize the need for economy in Government and have consistently sup} 
such a position. We have not or do not now oppose overall reduction in Federa 
aid to vocational training, but we do object to the discriminatory approa: 
which has already been applied. We strongly urge, therefore, that this hig 
inequitable situation be corrected by first reinstating the amount allotted 
distributive education in 1949—namely, $1,795,000—and that Congress 
apply to the overall vocational funds any percentage reduction which is requ 
to achieve the economy needed. This is the only fair and equitable appr 
if individuals wishing to make their livelihood in the distributive occupa 
are to be given proportionate opportunity with those entering the other vocati 
areas involved. 

The merits of our position have apparently been recognized by the admini 
tion, for I note that Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educ: 
and Welfare, in a public statement, recommended that the discriminatory 
against distributive education be corrected. Mrs. Hobby in her budget propose 
that Federal aid to vocational training be reduced across the board by 25 pr 
cent and also recommended that, in effecting such economy, distributive edu 
tion should be given more adequate and proportionate treatment by havi 
allocation for fiscal 1954 increased from $450,000 to $1,279,000. She emphas 
that distributive education is not expendable and that she did not sanctio 
equitable treatment for any trade. Mrs. Hobby’s recommendation would red 
Federal aid to agriculture, home economics, and industry by approximate: 
30 percent, but distributive education would receive a net increase of app 
mately $830,000 to reestablish the proportionate balance prevailing in 19 

The net effect of the Secretary’s proposal is substantially similar to ¢ 
recommendation. The 1949 allocation to distributive education was $1,795,00 
Other areas of Federal aid for vocational education have remained unchan 
since 1949. Reestablishing that equitable relationship and applying an 
the-board reduction of 25 percent, as suggested by the Secretary, wouid red 
the distributive-education allocation for 1954 to $1,346,000, which is only sl 
higher than the $1,279,000 allocation recommended by Mrs. Hobby. Her pos 
is both equitable and sound, so that I have no hesitancy in supporting he 
proposal, or accepting this lower appropriation for distributive education, 
Government economy requires it. 

I cannot stress to you too strongly the importance of distribution to our ecor 
omy. Many questions have been raised in previous hearings as to why training 
is needed in distribution, which imply that efficient selling is not an importa: 
and necessary factor in our economy. I can tell you, gentlemen, it is the n 
important job that we have to do today if we are to avoid a recession in business 
and a drastic increase in unemployment. Goods do not just move themselves 
Consumers need to be stimulated to buy. This requires competent employes 
interested in serving the customer. If, because of inadequate training opportu 
ties, the supply of alert, ambitious individuals anxious to sell and move good 
produced is cut off, distribution will not fulfill its vital role in our economy 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 14, 1953 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: I am writing to you as a representative of the American 
Home Economics Association and the home-economics department of the Natio 
Education Association to bring te your attention the following statement i 
support of appropriations for vocational home-economics education. 

The American Home Economics Association and the home-economics department 
of the National Education Association request your support for Federal appropri 
ations for vocational home-economics programs. The American Home Economics 
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Association and the home-economics department of the National Educational 
Association are both professional organizations of 22,000 college-trained women, 
all of whom are home-economists 

Something about the aims of the American Home Economics Association may 
help you to understand the basis for our appreciation of the achievements of 
vocational home economics and the reasons for our interest in adequate appro 
priations for the vocational home economics program 

As association members, we work together for the attainment of the well-being 
of individuals and of families, for the improvement of homes and for the preserva 
tion of those values so significant in home life. The home-economists have done 
more than any other group, we believe, to bring about an appreciation of the 
significant role of the homemaker in our society and recognition of homemaking 
as a profession. 

We believe in the vocational home-economics program and we believe in Federal 
support for it. We know that millions of American families are indebted to the 
United States Congress for its vision in establishing the vocational home-economics 
program in 1918 and for continued Federal support. 

Federal support of vocational home economics has meant 

1. The establishment of departments of home economics in thousands of high 
schools in every State across the country 

2. The establishment of strong teacher-education programs in our colleges and 
universities. 

3. The establishment of State home-economics supervisors in all the States and 
Territories. 

4. The introduction of home projects—an immediate opportunity for supervised 
application of “school learning” at home 

5. The home projects have taken home-economics teachers into the homes of the 
communities, bringing the schools and the homes closer together The combina 
tion of student-home projects and teacher-home calls has been a very sound 
development. 

6. The establishment of a much-needed program of adult education in home- 

making. Close to a million adults were enrolled in homemaking classes for the 
school year 1951-52. 
7. The establishment of a home-economics education service in the Office of 
Education, a service which has provided leadership, experience, and materials for 
home-economics teachers. It has helped States help each other and worked 
toward a coordinated program with increasingly higher standards 

8. It has meant the development of our Future Homemakers of America, an 
organization with nearly a half million high-school home-economics students 
Better citizenship and better international understanding are two of their key 
purposes. The program of family-together activities which these youngsters in 
tiated is a typical example of their strengthening the fundamental values of family 
life. The home-economics teachers are the advisers to these groups. Federal 
support has indicated national recognition of the importance of family life to our 
country’s well-being. You have pointed the way to a growing realization tl 
national and international developments—economic, social, political, and sy 
itual—are dependent upon the well-being of homes and the adequacy of 
homemakers. 

If we ask whether States and local communities believe in and support voea 
tional home economics, the answer is “Yes” to both questions. The total expendi 
ture for vocational home economics in all territories during 1952 was $42,609,- 
979.94. Of these $4214 million, only $5,555,323.88 were Federal funds. It is, how 
ever, this basic support from the Federal Government that has stabilized, ex 
panded, and upgraded the quality and prestige of home economics. Each of the 
eight developments mentioned above got under way with Federal funds 

A few figures from 1 or 2 States will serve as an example. Let us take Tlinois 
as one. Federal funds for Illinois for 1952 were $252,526.24, whereas State and 
local funds equaled $1,815,568.08, nearly 8 times the Federal allocation. Or, 
to present this partnership another way, for every dollar of Federal reimburse 
ment paid on teachers’ salaries during 1952 the State of Illinois paid $2 and the 
local communities paid $3.67. The picture of Iowa, as another example, is some- 
what different—more local and less State support—50 cents from the State and 
$5.13 locally. 

And so it goes. States have always more than matched the funds, and the 
increases in State and local funds have outdistanced greatly any increases in 
amount of Federal appropriations. Even when there has been a sharp upping in 
Federal funds this has not brought about any decrease in the ratio of State to 
Federal expenditures—in fact, it seems as if increases iu lederal appropriations 
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have stimulated an increase in State and local spending. It seems that the 
the Congress values the home-economics program the higher it is held in este 
by the States and local communities. 

Vocational home-economics education has had a healthy growth. Howey 
of the 25,484 secondary-school centers in this country, only some 11,000 ha 
voeational home economics. And nearly 7,000 secondary-school centers have 
home-economics program. This is evidence surely of a great unfilled need. 

The adult homemaking-education program within vocational home economi 
is indeed flourishing—5,000 centers with an enrollment of 66 percent over t! 
of only 5 years ago. The need is great; the interest is high. And continued 
iederal support is essential to the ongoing and growth of home-economics 
education. 

Some reasons why home economics is so important today include: 

1. About one-third of our girls marry today before they are 20 years of 
This means that these young women need help during teen age when they are 
in high school. 

2. Early marriage means that thev need continuing help as adults and hi 
makers in knowing how to care for their young children, how to buy and prepare 
food for their families, how to manage their time, their energy, and their mone 

3. Home-economics education helps families adjust to changes that are taki 
place in our industrial and social picture. Women’s Bureau statistics for 19 
show that about 20 million women are working today. That is one-third of al 
the women in the United States. And for the first time in our history over | 
of those employed women are married. They badly need the kind of help they 
are receiving from home economics. 

We hope that these facts will make clear how deeply our two organizations 
care about the vocational home-economics program and how much the program 
needs continued Federal support. We have learned recently that the Bureau of 
the Budget has recommended that the appropriation for vocational home eco 
nomics be reduced from 1953 figure of $5,555.323 to S3,S70.209 for 1954. Th 
comes as a great shock, for it represents a drastic reversal of the support of this 
program since 1918. 

We believe that such a reduction would be a great mistake. It would be un 
wise and unrealistic in the face of our present-day requirements and interests 
The current need is plainly for a stronger program of vocational home economics 
for girls, boys, and adults. The American Home Economics Association and the 
home-economics department of the National Education Association urge the 
Congress to approve an appropriation for the home-economics education progran 
at least equal to the 1953 appropriation of $5,555,323. 

Our organization would like to request that the above statement be included 
in the Congressional Record, Let me assure you of our appreciation of you 
consideration and support. 

Respectfully, 
(Mrs.) EviZaneta S. Hereert, 
President 


FURTHER ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANIC 
ARTS 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis, May 19, 1953 
Hon. Evwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR THYE: Not only as the president of our University of Minnesota 
but also as the former president of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities, I have been deeply concerned by the action of the House Appro 
priations Committee in striking from the budget recommendations of the Pres 
ident and of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, the long 
standing Federal assistance for teaching, provided in the Bankhead-Jones Act 
of 1935. 

All this will come to your attention more directly later, I know, in your im 
portant and influential membership of the Senate committee—but I have wanted 
you to see the enclosed copy of a wire which, on Monday, I sent to all our Minne 
sota Congressmen, 

With kindest wishes, 

Sincerely, 
J. I. Morriiyi, President. 
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MAy 18, 1953. 
Telegram to All Minnesota Congressmen: 


} 


Earnestly request your assistance in restoring Bankhead-Jones teaching funds 
used for agriculture, home economics, and engineering, cut from Health Educa 
tion Welfare Departmeut budget by House Appropriations Committee. Federal 
State cooperation has been keystone of historic land-grant service to Nation’s 
farmers as you know and these funds never before questioned ( Lversity ry 
tightly budgeted under legislative appropriations for less than regents requested 
with no opportunity now, since our legislature has adjourned, to secure replace- 
ment by State of vitality needed, fully expected, and definitely budgeted funds. 
Our whole program of agricultural research and extension, jointly financed by 
State and United States Government, is directly dependent for success upon 
teaching program which will be critically affected unless cut is restored. Will 
deeply appreciate your help. Respectfully, 

J. L. MORRILL, 


President, University of Minnesota 


Hon. M, M. NEELY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Lear SENATOR NEELY: This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 2 
with enclosed letters from Mr. W. J. L. Wallace, acting president, and Mr. Chas. 
R. Rutherford, business manager of West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. 

As you request, the two communications will be made a part of the record of 
the Senate Appropriation Subcommittee hearing on the appropriation bill on the 
Department of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senate 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
June 2, 19538. 
Hon. EpwaArp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education and Welfare, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Washington, D. C. 


DeAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Please let me enclose two self-explanatory letters which 
I have just received from the acting president and business manager of the 
West Virginia State College at Institute, W. Va., to be made a part of the record 
when H. R. 5246 is considered by your subcommittee 
With the best of wishes and the kindest of regards, I am, always 
Faithfully yours, 
M. M. NEELY 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Institute, W. Va., May 21, 1953. 
Hon. MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEELY: I respectively urge you to take the necessary steps to 
restore to the appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the Bankhead-Jones funds which are very essential to the successful 
operation of the land-grant colleges in the United States. 

President Irvin Stewart, of West Virginia University, has informed me that 
the deletion of Bankhead-Jones funds will result in a loss of $32,000 from the 
budget of West Virginia University. West Virginia State College will lose 
$8,000. 

Here at West Virginia State College we had no information which would lead 
us to believe that we would lose this amount. Consequently, it was included 
in our budget for the next biennium. The loss of this amount at this moment 
presents a serious and grave problem and will result in the loss of services to 
the citizens of West Virginia. 
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I hope that you can see your way clear to support the restoration of thes 
funds to the appropriation for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
I am writing ali members of our congressional delegation to this effect. 
Yours sincerely, 
WriuiaM J. L. WALLACE, President 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Instiiute, W. Va., May 19, 195 
The Honorable MATTHEW M. NEELY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. NEELY: We have received word that the House Appropriations (\ 
mittee is discontinuing the appropriation heretofore appropriated unde 
authority of the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935. 

Inasmuch as the budgets for the school year 1953-54 for West Virgina U1 
sity and West Virginia State College have already been made up, a stoppax: 
this appropriation at this time will set up a serious problem for the institut 
For the 1953-54 fiscal year West Virginia University has set up a potentia 
penditure of approximately $32,000 and West Virgina State College apm 
mately $8,000. If this is withdrawn at this late date, the institutions wil 
in serious trouble 

Workers for the ensuing school term have been employed on the basis of 
anticipated appropriation and if it were to have been deleted, the schools sho 
have been notified prior to making up their budgets. 

Will you please be kind enough to use your good office in an effort to see tl 
this appropriation is not discontinued at least for another year . Anything tl 
you can do to help us over this rough spot will be greatly appreciated 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. R. RUTHERFORD, 
Business Manag 


SISMARCK, N, DAK., May 21, 195 
Hon. Mitton R. Youne, 
Senate Office Building: 

Elimination of Bankhead-Jones funds from appropriations for Health, Welfar 
and Education Department as proposed by House Appropriations Committe: 
would be a serious blow to teaching program in our North Dakota Agricultur 
College. Your effort to restore the current amounts in full will be greatly ap 
preciated. With legislature adjourned until 1955 there can be no substitut: 
funds available at this time to replace Federal grant. 

NoRMAN BRUNSDALE, 
Governor of North Dakota 


Farao, N. DAK., May 21, 195 
Senator Mirron R. Youna, 
Washington, D, C.: 

H. R. 5246 as reported to House Committee on Appropriations contains 
funds to Bankhead-Jones fund. North Dakota Agricultural College teaching 
program will be seriously curtailed with this loss. Please appeal to Senato 
Thye for the restoration of Bankhead-Jones fund to bill now before his subco 
mittee. 

Frep S. Hurtz, President 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 21, 1953. 
Hon. Mirtron R. Youne, 
Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate: 
Elimination of Bankhead-Jones funds as recommended and reported by Hous« 
Committee on Appropriations in H. R. 5246 would adversely and seriously affect 
agricultural teaching program in North Dakota Agricultural College. Respect 
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fully request your intercession with Chairman Thye and members of subcom 
mittee now hearing estimates for Department of Health, Education, and Wel 
fare for the full restoration of Bankhead-Jones item | understand this estimate 
was approved and recommended in budgets of both the previous and present 
administrations. 

Sincerely yours, 

FRep J. FREDERICKSON, 
Washington Re presentative, Greater North Dakota issociation and 
Planning Coordinator and State Water Conservation Commission 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR Husert H. HUMPHREY IN SUPPORT OF INCREASED FUNDS 
For OFFice oF EpUCATION SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The Office of Education has been dealt a staggering blow by drastic budget cuts 
approved by the House for fiscal 1954. The Office is a small organization with 
i. normal staff of under 450 persons. Yet is is responsible for a complex program, 
including administration of four different grant-in-aid programs 

The House budget cut forces an immediate reduction of 54 jobs. Only 3 months 
ago, the Office was forced to drop over 70 jobs by reason of failure to receive a 
deficiency appropriation in the second supplemental for its statutory functions 
under Publie Law 550. 

In a few short weeks, this old-line organization will have lost over one-fourth 
of its staff. Yet, with these drastic reductions of personnel, the House approved 
every one of its grant programs in amounts equal to or greater than the 1953 
appropriations. In addition, the House committee directed the Office to absorb 
the cost of its participation in the administration of the Veterans’ Education 
Program as authorized by Public Law 550, the “Korean GI Bill’. Not one posi 
tion was provided for this new and vitally important program for which the 
present Director of the budget Bureau had recommended $200,000 during this 
fiscal year. 

The professional employees who will be dropped if the House action stands 
are permanent civil-service people. They qualified through civil-service exami 
nations and met qualification requirements which are among the most exacting 
within the Federal Government. 

Unless relief is provided by the Senate, the Office of Education will not recover 
from this financial blow for vears to come There is a serious loss of morale 
imong its most competent staff Many of them are seeking other positions and 
it will be most difficult to attract qualified people to take their place. 

These sharp reductions would be particularly unfortunate at this time. It is 
common knowledge that crowded schools, teacher shortages, and a myriad of 
complex educational problems beset practically every community in this country 
Che one small ageney of the Federal Government commissioned to aid the States 
in the solution of educational problems has been dealt a crippling blow 

In view of all these circumstances, I urge the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to restore the Office of Education budget to the figure recommended by President 
Eisenhower, $2,926,000. 


STATEMENT OF Miss JutiaA D. BENNETT, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON OFFIC! 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


\Iy name is Julia D. Bennett, I am director of the Washington Office of th 
American Library Association. The American Library Association is a profes- 
sional organization of 20,000 librarians, trustees, and friends of libraries it 
terested in the development, extension, and strengthening of our Nation’s library 
services. The president of the American Library Association, Mr. Robert B 
Downs, and the ALA executive secretary, Mr. David H. Clift, have directed me to 
submit testimony on H. R. 5246 which is now before your committee. 

“he American Library Association is gravely concerned regarding the $460,000 
cut made by the House in the Office of Education appropriation for salaries and 
expenses in fiscal 1954. Such a reduction, if sustained will curtail drastically the 
essential activities of this relatively small agency, which has always been on a 
meager budget. 

The American Library Association, although interested in the adequate fun 
tioning of the Office of Education as a whole, is especially alarmed by what this 
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heavy cut, when spread across the board, will do to the section of the Office w! 
renders essential services to school, college, and public libraries, 

This section was established some 16 years ago in the Office of Education, w 
the active sponsorship of the American Library Association, to fill a pressing 
need for certain fact-gathering, advisory clearinghouse, and other services 
all types of libraries—services which could be performed only at the nati 
level and by a Federal agency. 

Libraries and others depend upon this unit to furnish State library age 
library governing hodies, administrators, professional associations, and oth: 
with basic, reliable facts on and trends in the services, resources, finances, px 
sonnel, legal status, and organization of school, college, public and other librari 
They look to it to make available information regarding the developments wl 
affect libraries at the State and local levels. Librarians throughout the Natio 
look to the section for advisory services in such areas as education for libra 
ship, utilizing existing library resources more effectively, assisting in plans f 
State and regional surveys, studying relative costs of library operations, e 

This small section in the Office of Education has operated in spheres of a 
tivities which neither the State agencies nor the professional associations have the 
funds, the staff, or the capacity to undertake. It has not duplicated the activitie 
of any other Federal agency 

The work of the library section from its beginnings has been severely restricted 
by limitations of staff, printing money, and travel funds. The staff has « 
sisted of a section chief, a specialist for school and children’s libraries, a specialis 
for college and research libraries, a specialist for public libraries (vacant 
fiscal 1953 because of lack of funds), a library statistician, and two secretari 
Including printing, travel, and personal service, its budget has been approximate! 
$50,000 per annum 

The specialist for public libraries, a position greatly needed, was eliminated 
before the 1954 budget estimates were sent to the Congress. If further euts ars 
made now in the staff and funds of this already crippled service to libraries se 
tion, they will impede seriously the efforts to develop school, college. and pul 
lic libraries as adequately functioning agencies in the educational program 
the Nation. 

In order that the service to libraries section may not suffer further cuts and 
that the specialist for public libraries, eliminated before the budget went to the 
Congress, may he restored, we recommend that an amendment he offered t 
change the item for salaries and expenses of $2.5 million for the Office of Educ 
tion in H. R. 5246, page 14, line 10, to read $2,968,000. 


GRANTS TO STATES POR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WorKS, 
Vay 14, 1958 


Hon. Epwarp J. Tryr, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Senate Appropriations Committee, United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR THYeE: IT transmit herewith for consideration of your subcon 
mittee my statement in support of appropriations for vocational rehabilitatior 
I urge your consideration of the recommendations contained in my stateme 
in support of the appropriation requested 
Sincerely yours, 
Ror’t S. Kerr 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR Ropert S. Kerr, IN Support oF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to make a statement in behalf of the appropriation for vocational rehabilitation 
Through this program the productive capacities of the disabled individual is 
salvaged for himself and for society, and he is thereby saved from becoming 
an unproductive charge on the State. 

I can fully appreciate the weight of responsibility and concern which is yours 
in considering allocation of available funds to the various agencies and activities 
of Government. I am sure you will give every consideration to the investment 
value of vocational rehabilitation, along with the many others you must consider 
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\ll of us are aware that the cost of public assistance has become a real problem 
in all of the States, including my own Physical disability is an important factor 
in the cost of publie assistance For instance, one-third of the families receiv 
ing aid-to-dependent children in Oklahoma are on the public-assistance rolls be 
cause of the disability of one or both parents, and we understand the same situa 
tion is true for the country as a whole. When you add to this the requirements 
of the new category of publie assistance for the permanently and totally disabled, 
which is not vet in full swing, it is obvious that the increase in dependency 

used by disability is becoming more and more serious in its proportions 

This is a matter with which I have been concerned for a long time. As Goy 
ernor of my State, | encouraged amendments to our Workmen's Compensation 
Set, which made it easier for the disabled and handicapped person to secure 
employment. And while it is my belief that the average disabled recipient of 
public assistance would much prefer to be self-supporting, a high percentage of 
these people need certain preparatory rehabilitation services such as treatment 
or training, before they can hold employment. 

The Senate Committee on Finance of the SIist Congress, of which I was a Mem 
ber, in considering the sucial-security amendments of 1950, gave careful consid 
eration to this problem 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to quote briefly from the 
report of that committee, for it represented my thinking at that time on this 
subject of dependency, and my position has not changed 

“You committee is greatly disturbed by the increasing burden on the general 
revenues caused by dependency in the United States. Currently Federal expendi 
tures are running at the rate of $1.1 billion a year for public assistance, as cor 
trasted to expenditures of less than $SU0 million under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. 

“Your committee has not included permanently and totally disabled insurance 
or assistance provisions in the bill. We recognize that the problem of disabled 
workers is one which requires careful attention, especially because of the increas 


ing proportion of older workers and the rising rate of chronic invalidity in the 
population. Moreover, the problem is not limited to the feasibility of providing 
income or pensions merely to maintain disabled workers. At lease of equal si; 


nificance is the need for assuring the greatest use of rehabilitation facilities so 
that disabled persons may be returned to gainful work, whenever this is possible 

Your committee believes the Federal Government should increase the grants-i! 

aid to the States for Vocational Rehabilitation and that further study should 
be made of the problem of income maintenance for permanently and totally dis 
abled persons.” 

You will note that the Senate Finance Committee emphasized the need for 
greater use of vocational rehabilitation facilities, and recommended an increase 
in grants-in-aid to the States for vocational rehabilitation, as a means of reducing 
dependency resulting from disability. Experience of my own State leads me to 
believe this is a constructive and fruitful course to take, and one that will result 
in huge savings in public funds 

We have a very effective vocational rehabilitation service in Oklahoma. In 
1952 it rehabilitated 1.282 disabled persons, 20S of whom were taken directly 
from the public-assistance rolls. At the present time 717 public-assistance clients 
ure being served by this agency. More important perhaps than the number of 
persons that have been rehabilitated is the fact that over the years many thou 
sands of persons have been kept from ever getting on public-assistance rolls as 
the result of having had the opportunity to secure vocational-rehabilitation as 
sistance when it was first needed. Despite the good work that has been done, we 
find that the vocational-rehabilitation program in Oklahoma has never been ade 
quately financed. In light of the fact that rehabilitation is now generally ac 
cepted and the State agencies have demonstrated, beyond any doubt, their ability 
to rehabilitate a high percentage of the handicapped, including those most 
severely disabled, we in Oklahoma feel that vocational rehabilitation should be 
given a real opportunity to see what it can do with disabled who are drawing 
public assistance. 

Recently a survey was made of four counties in Oklahoma by the joint staffs 
of the department of public welfare, and the vocational rehabilitation division 
which turned up some interesting facts. According to that survey there are 1,000 
families receiving aid to dependent children in the State because the head of the 
family is disabled, that could be removed from public-assistance rolls through 
vocational rehabilitation ‘These families have been on the public-assistance 
rolls for an average of 3 years, and it is estimated that if $500,000 had been 
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expended in rehabilitating them 3 years ago, it would have resulted in savin 
of nearly $5 million. This is a situation which it seems to me that the Congress 
in appropriating funds for various government services cannot ignore. 

Public-assistance officials have joined vocational-rehabilitation officials in pr: 
senting this problem to our State legislature. As a result, the Oklahoma House 
of Representatives has recently voted to increase State appropriations for voca 
tional rehabilitation by 80 percent for 1953-54. What we are doing in our ow 
State, we feel that the Congress could well afford to do. When considering 
appropriations for varicus Government functions, it seems to us that Congress 
should give very special consideration to programs which are reducing the tax 
burden. Vocational rehabilitation is one of those programs, and funds expends 
for its support is an investment, which will pay for itself over and over in publi 
assistance savings, and returns in taxes paid by those who are rehabilitated 
It would seem to us, therefore, that the Congress should think in terms of the 
maximum amount that could be wisely spent in a program of this type, rather 
than the minimum that the States can get by on. 

Dr. Alfred R. Sugg, president of the Oklahoma State Medical Association, in 
recent editorial, summarized very well when he said: ‘“* * * Yes, it is a tax 
supported department, but in this case the taxpayer makes money. When, | 
this economy measure, you add the humanitarian angle with its heart-warming 
experience of seeing a man doing useful and dignified work, rather than selling 
pencils, you have a bargain.” 

The press in Oklahoma, as well as the State medical association and othe 
State organizations, is becoming conscious of this question of public assistance 
or rehabilitation, and the Oklahoma City Times on April 1, 1953, carried an edi 
torial from which I should like to quote as follows: 

“Legislation is pending which would give adequate financial support to the 
vocational-rehabilitation-training department of our State government 

“The executives of this department are modest and retiring and do not exercis« 
an aggressive lobby, but the good work is obvious to any one who studies the 
details.” 

“In essence, the people who take this training are removed from relief rolls 
and are placed in positions where they can make their living under their ow: 
power. 

“Facts and figures support this statement. In brief, this division is not 
expense to the taxpayers but actually an investment which brings excellent 
financial savings. This is the hardheaded and realistic fact. 

“Those who boost for the appropriation are, therefore, on solid ground. 
is thoroughly practical, besides serving a great human need.” 

There are many indications that my own State is becoming aware of the 
tremendous possibilities and potentialities of vocational rehabilitation. Fo 
instance the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla 
has recently established a comprehensive rehabilitation center in connection wit! 
its school of technical training at Okmulgee. This center, utilizing the medica 
techniques which proved so effective in the treatment of veterans following the 
last war, will facilitate the rehabilitation and return to employment of our m« 
severely disabled citizens. Already 142 persons have been served at this center 
and an increasing number will be served as trained personnel and funds are avail 
able. Since the center is the first facility of its kind west of the Mississippi River 
disabled persons from 5 of the surrounding States are now included among the 
patients, and there are new inquiries from other States in the Southwest almost 
daily. The possibilities of this new facility, where the best in medicine and voca 
tional training are combined and integrated, are almost unlimited, providing 
adequate staff and funds are available. The center provides services for thi 
vocational-rehabilitation division of the various States on a fee basis, but limited 
funds for vocational rehabilitation in the various States places a definite limit 
on the number of disabled persons who may be served. 

What is happening in Oklahoma, gentlemen, I believe represents the trend in 
most of the States. From a long-range point of view, there is no question but 
that the problem of disability is one that can be met only by large expenditures of 
public funds. The question as I see it is one of emphasis, whether we shall spend 
a little more for vocational rehabilitation and thus obviate the necessity of ex 
pending quite so much for public assistance. The States are awakening to thei 
responsibilities in this field and have every right to expect the Federal Govern 
ment to do the same. The question is not one of expending funds but rather 
a question of whether we are willing to increase our investment in vocational 
rehabilitation in order to effect greater economy. 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, let me say that I favor economy in Government. 
In taking this stand for maximum appropriations for vocational rehabilitation, 
I am simply advocating the type and kind of economy which I believe is sound, 
and which I think all of us are seeking. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


Mr. Chairman, it is a distinct privilege for me to say a word in behalf of an 
adequate appropriation for vocational rehabilitation in the States for the 1953 
D4 fiscal year. In doing so I want to assure you that I am fully conscious of the 
tremendous difficulties that confront this committee in weighing the requests 
for funds from the various agencies and attempting to determine what the 
country can afford to make available for their activities. To me, however, voca- 
tional rehabilitation is in many ways set apart from the rank and file of pro- 
grams Which are supported by our State and Federal Governments. Vocational 
rehabilitation is a program which restores earning power and hence tax 
paying power. It has been demonstrated over and over again that funds ex 
pended in rehabilitating our handicapped citizens are returned many folds in 
taxes to State and local governments 

We are very proud of what is being done by the vocational rehabilition division 
in the State of Oklahoma; 1,282 persons were rehabilitated in the 1952 fiscal 
year, and 208 of these people were taken directly from the public-assistance 
rolls. At the present time the vocational-rehabilitation division in Oklahoma is 
serving over 700 public-assistance clients, a high percentage of whom will be 
removed from the public-assistance rolls. Probably more important than the 
number of people who are actually removed from the public-assistance rolls is 
the fact that thousands of persons by virtue of having received vocational re- 
habilitation services are never forced to seek public assista at all. This is 
an aspect of vocational rehabilitation with which we do not believe the general 
public is well informed. 

The people of Oklahoma have been somewhat slow in seeing rehabilitation ir 
its proper place among the services provided by the State. Il am very happy that 
the idea now appears to have caught on. Our State legislature in session now 
is in process of approving an increase of 80 percent in vocational rehabilitation 
funds for the 1953-4 fiscal vear. We feel that Congress can affor t 
stantially increase the amount of money it is now appropriating to aid | 
in this most important work. 

As another evidence of the growing interest of citizens of Oklahom 
habilitating its handicapped citizens, I call attention to the fact that a com 
prehensive rehabilitation center has been established in connection with Okla 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. The activities of this center are 
geared to rehabilitate the severely handicapped people of our State. The last 
account I had, nearly 150 persons had already been served at this center, and 
we have reason to believe that the numbers will increase greatly in the near 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, I am fully conscious of pressures upon this committee for 
appropriations. Likewise, I am conscious of the fact that it may be necessary 
that some worthwhile activities of our Government receive less funds than 
they need to carry on their work. It appears to me, however, that the economic 
as Well as the social welfare of our country demands that we spend on rehabili 
tation all that can be wisely used to take our handicapped citizens from a state 
of dependency and make them self-supporting or to prevent them from ever 
becoming dependent at all. I feel it would be a great mistake if Congress should 
appropriate for this great work any less than has been recommended by the 
present administration. I sincerely hope it will be possible for the committee 
to recommend that a sufficient sum be appropriated to match all State funds 
which are available at this time. I understand this would be about $28 million 
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ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


Washington, D. C., April 7, 19 
Hon. BouirHa J. Laws, 
Chief Judge, United States District Court for the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Jupee Laws: 1 wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 
with reference to the need for additional security facilities at St. Elizabe 
Hospital. 

You may be assured that this matter will be considered in the appropriati: 
committee. I shall lay your letter before the Labor-Federal Security Age 
Appropriations Subcommittee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
United States Senato 


UNIreD States District COURT FOR 
rHE LisTRicr oF COLUMBIA, 
March 27, 195. 
Hon. Epwakp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Federal Security Agency Appropriation 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Tuye: I am writing you as chairman of the American Bar Asso 
cation’s special committee on improving the administration of justice in the 
District of Columbia. 

At a meeting of the committee held on March 19, 1953, the urgent need of ad 
ditional security facilities at St. Elizabeths Hospital was discussed. The United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, as well as judges and physicians, 
pointed out the serious problem in reference to cases in which persons charged 
with crime have been formally declared by the courts to be in need of hosypita! 
zation and that due to lack of facilities at St. Blizabeths Hospital, it has been 
necessary to retain these defendants in jail. Lately several writs of habeas 
corpus have tested the right to hold these defendants in jail after there has been 
judicial finding of need for hospitalization. At the meeting of the committee 
it was stated there is a bill now pending before Congress, known as the Labor- 
Federal Security Agency appropriations bill, in which provision is made t& 
authorize plans for a new maximum security building at St. Elizabeths Hospit: 
The committee unanimously voted to endorse this item and directed me to « 
municate its views to the appropriate congressional committees which will p 
upon the pending bill. 

For your information I may say the American Bar Association committee 
made up of judges from all of the courts in the District of Columbia, leading 
members of the bar and representative laymen, bankers, newspapermen, phy 
sicians, educators, businessmen and others who have interested themselves 
the problems of the courts of the District of Columbia. Your cooperation 
bringing about the authorization of this appropriation will be appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
BouitHa J. Laws 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


I am Sally Butler, legislative research director of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which has a membership of 5% million women in the United 
States, with a voting membership of 815,000. The general federation supports 
or opposes legislation only after it has been given authority to do so through 
resolutions adopted at national conventions. 

All except emergency resolutions are mailed in the convention call to memlb« 
clubs 6 weeks before the national meeting. This enables them to take actio1 
and, if desired, instruct their delegates. 

The GFWC wishes to support the budget request of the Children’s Bureau f 
the fiscal year 1954 without cut from the 1953 figure. This is in keeping \ 

a resolution passed May 20, 1953, in convention—which reads in part: 

“No reductions be made in those programs which would jeopardize such set 
ices as now rendered by the Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, the Foo 
and Drug Administration, and Departments of Health and Welfare.’ 
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The General Federation of Women’s Clubs takes much of the credit for pas- 
sage of the law in 1912 which established the Children’s Bureau. For many 
years, therefore, we have been deeply intersted in the work being done by this 
Bureau. The clubwomen of the federation have recognized the importance of 
the Bureau’s work in investigating and reporting on matters affecting child life. 
Our members have not only lent support to the Bureau’s research activities in 
behalf of children but we have also benefited greatly from these activities. For 
example, the Bureau's publications for parents, such as Infant Care, and the 
Child from One to Six, have helped our members in rearing their own families. 
They have also helped our members to build better communities and to improve 
community conditions affecting children. 

The federation is particularly interested in the Bureau’s current work in 
the field of juvenile delinquency. We know that juvenile delinquency has been 
increasing in many parts of the country We know also that the Bureau has 
been working with many organizations, such as our own, to the end that States 
and local communities may improve their services for juvenile delinquents 

Second, the federation wishes to support the Bureau’s request for funds for 
the three grant-in-aid programs which the Bureau administers, namely, grants 
to the States for maternal and child health, crippled children’s, and child weltars 
services. The grants which are administered by the Children’s Bureau are to 
enable the States to extend and improve their child health and welfare services 
especially in rural areas. The services under these programs are provided 
through State health and welfare agencies 

The grants for maternal and child health services help the States in provid 
ing prenatal clinics, immunization services, and other services so important 
for helping well mothers and children to keep well 

The grants for crippled children make it possible for many thousands of 
children to receive the medical and hospital care they need. The women of the 
federation know what it means to the health and happiness of a crippled child 
to receive good care from skilled medical personnel. 

The grants for child welfare services help the States to provide child welfare 
workers in local communities. Work in this area helps to keep children from 
being detained in jail. 

We realize the importance of balancing our Nation’s budget. At the same 
time, we believe that services for the welfare of mothers and children should 
not be reduced. Therefore, we urge that the Children’s Bureau be given sufficient 
money for these programs so that the total available for 1954 will not be less 
than the amount available for 1953 


Unrirep STatTes SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
June 5, 1953 
Senator STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


My Drar Mr. CHAIRMAN: Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, commissioner of health, 
State of Connecticut, was scheduled to appear before your committee to testify 
on H. R. 5246. However, some confusion arose and Dr. Osborn was not notified 
of his scheduled appearance, Therefore, he has sent me the attached informa 
tion which he requests be included in the testimony taken at your hearings 
on this bill. I will appreciate it if you will order that this be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A. PURTELL, 
United States Senator 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Hartford 15, June 4, 1953 
Re Federal grants-in-aid to States. 
Senator WILLIAM A. PURTELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Deak SENATOR PURTELL: A most serious situation has been created by the 
drastie reductions and in some cases elimination of funds allocated to the State 
of Connecticut by the Department of Health, Welfare, and Education through 
the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau under the provisions of 
the bill passed by the House of Representatives on May 26, 1953. These reduce 
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tions and eliminations will seriously cripple public health work in Connectie 
The following table will give you the comparison between the actual allotments 
for 1953 and the allotments for 1954 based on the House of Representatives 
appropriation bill: 


1954 allot- 
ment based 
on House 
appropria 
tion 


1953 actual 
illotments 


Public Health Service 
General health 000 $95, 000 
Venereal disease 000 None 
Venereal disease (laboratory . 705 None 
Tuberculosis control 3. 700 51, 600 
Cancer control 300 26, 600 
Heart disease 600 5, 900 
Mental health 35, 400 25, 600 
Hospital construction 189 357, 827 
Overall reduction on Public Health Service grants below 

1953 

Children’s Bureau 
Crippled children, fund A , 15 114 
Maternal and child health, fund A 84, 275 
Overall reduction in Children’s Bureau grants below 1953 


The operating budget passed by the Connecticut General Assembly dur 
the session just adjourned cannot absorb these reductions in Federal funds 
and because the general assembly has adjourned, there will be no opportunity 
make up the deficiencies in the Federal allocations by further State approp: 
tions. 

We in Connecticut are much concerned over the fact that we will not be al 
to render the services we have in the past and our preventive program wil 
seriously curtailed. 

We will appreciate anything you can do to have funds restored so that yw 
can provide the same services that we have during the past fiscal year. At 
tached are supporting statements to show the detrimental effects to Connecti 
should these proposed reductions not be restored. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY H. Ospsorn, Commission: 


General health funds reduction, $124,000 to $95,000 


The cut in general health allotment of $29,000 will affect the work in a num 
of bureaus in the department and reduce or eliminate the grant-in-aid funds 
local health departments for general public-health work. 

According to our present calculations it will mean that we will have to disp« 
with the services of: 

1. One physician (epidemiologist) engaged in the control of communical 
diseases. 

2. One industrial hygiene engineer engaged in preventing and controlling « 
ditions affecting health in industry such as are caused by toxic gases, vay: 
chemicals, dusts, fumes, ete. 

3. One clerk. 

4. Three laboratory workers who are microbiologists engaged in tests 
diagnosis of communicable diseases other than tuberculosis, for water 
sewage, for dairy products and for the sanitary condition of eating utensils 
restaurants. 

All of the services performed by these workers are demanded and have bee! 
received by the public over a number of years. 

There is no question but that the elimination of the services will creat 
diminish preventive and control measures which will result in innumerable cases 
of illness. 

Venereal disease funds reduction, $21,000 to none; venereal disease funds reduce 
tion, $14,705 to none; total, $34,705 

Complete cut of United States Public Health Service funds for venereal dis 
ease control in Connecticut will amount to a total of $34,705. These funds are 
assigned by the Department of Health to the Bureau of Venereal Diseases and 
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the Bureau of Laboratories and grants-in-aid are given to health departments of 
six cities, 

I. Bureau of Venereal Diseases.—Loss of a public health nurse and of a male 
investigator who do work covering the eastern half of the State of Connecticut 
in which the United States Naval Submarine and United States Coast Guard 
Academy are located with which institutions the department of health co 
operates. Their work covers: 

(a) Case finding. 

(b) Followup of diagnosed cases. 

(c) Visits to local health departments, health officers, United States Coast 
Guard Academy and United States Submarine Base 

(d) Advice in educational work regarding venereal disease control. 

Loss of 2 clerical workers, a stenographer and clerk, whose duties briefly are 
as follows: 

(a) Tabulation of case reports. 

(b) Indexing of positive laboratory reports from both State and private 
aboratories. 

(c) Clerical work involved in central registry. 

(d) Routine stenographic work of assistant in health education and field 
personnel, 

Ii. Bureau of Laboratories —The cut in the Federal special venereal disease 
project will eliminate in the Bureau of Laboratories about 30 percent of the 
laboratory work on syphilis specimens, eliminating approximately 50,000 speci- 
mens a year. The funds being lost for salaries of laboratory workers will re 
quire dropping 3 laboratory workers and 2 typists in the laboratory. The tests 
covered by the grant are all of the tests being made on selective service per 
sonnel and all of the tests on persons being employed in industry in Connecticut. 
All of these are tests that have been carried on for many years 

Ill. Local heaith departments.—Complete loss of these funds will cut out al! 
financial aid to six local health departments. This financial aid comprises part 
salaries of public-health nurses during case finding and followup work, and 
also part salaries of part-time physicians doing treatment. These cities are: 
New London, Hartford, New Haven, New Britain, Stamford, and Waterbury. 
Consequences of curtailment of venereal-disease program 

In the event the above-mentioned funds are eliminated from the venereal 
disease control program there will be an increase in syphilis, gonorrhea, and 
other venereal diseases in Connecticut as well as in the Armed Forces. Further- 
more, there will be: 

(a) More children born with congenital syphilis from syphilitic parents 

(b) More cases of blindness and partial blindness due to syphilis and gonor 
rhea. 

(c) More cases of syphilis admitted to State hospitals in years to come due to 
chronic syphilis as paresis, locomotor ataxia, psychoses due to syphilis, ete. 

(d) More cases of cardiovascular disease due to syphilis 

(e) More cases of sterility due to gonorrhea and consequently childless mar- 
riages. 

(f) More broken homes due to the problem of venereal disease. 

(g) Rise in the incidence of venereal disease due to lack of proper followup. 

(kh) Enormous loss in earning power as well as cost of medical care particu 
larly for the blind and debilitated cases of syphilis. 

(t) Laboratory tests for syphilis will be reduced by about 50,000 tests per year, 
which tests are essential for physicians in making a diagnosis. 

(j) There will be a notable reduction in blood tests as part of preemployment 
examinations in industry throughout the State. 

(k) There will be a reduction in selective-service examinations throughout 
the State. 

Tuberculosis funds reduction $73,700 to $51,600 

The cut in funds for tuberculosis will affect the grants-in-aid: 

(1) To the local health departments of six cities. 

(2) To the State tuberculosis commission. 

(3) To the State department of health. 

The grants to cities are used for tuberculosis clinics for salaries of physicians 
nurses, and clerks, and for medical supplies. The funds allocated to the tuber 
culosis commission are used in their statewide tuberculosis case finding program. 
The funds to the State department of health are used: 

(a) In the bureau of public health nursing for salaries of two nurses doing 
case finding and followup work on tuberculosis cases. 
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(b) In the bureau of preventable diseases for clerical services. 

(c) In the bureau of laboratories for salaries of 2 microbiologists and 8 
technical workers making microscopic, cultural, and animal inoculation tests 
for the tuberculosis commission and the physicians throughout the State. 

Currently it is impossible promptly to meet the requests from physicians for 
these laboratory services. Some of these activities will have to be eliminated 
and others sharply curtailed if funds for these purposes are not forthcoming 
The Connecticut tuberculosis program has been very effective in lowering 
tuberculosis rate; the proposed cut in funds will affect it seriously. 


Federal cancer funds reduction $36,300 to $26,600 


> 


The Federal allotment for cancer control has been reduced from $36,300 
(1952-53) to $26,600 for the fiscal year 1953-54, a reduction of $9,700. 

As a consequence of this reduction in Federal funds, the following services will 
have to be eliminated or curtailed in the degree indicated. 

Consequences of curtailment of cancer program.—Program for the medica 
profession: This program has made it possible for doctors from each genera] 
hospital in the State to visit the tumor clinics of other hospitals on an exchange 
basis. In this way they have been enabled to exchange information and ideas 
about cancer, and keep themselves informed on the newer concepts concerning 
its diagnosis and treatment. Elimination of this program will leave the medica! 
profession without a means of frequent discussion of local problems with other 
groups, and the opportunity to learn from one another up-to-date methods. 

In addition to the above, a program has bees maintained that allowed each 
of the 26 cancer clinics in the State to employ the services of a recognized spe 
cialist, as a consultant, once each month for 9 months of each year. 

The clinics affected are as follows: 

City Clinic 

sridgeport—__ Bridgeport Hospital, St. Vincent’s Hospital, Park 
City Hospital 

I rain emia Bristol Hospital 

eases = Danbury Hospital 

CE einecacemes a Greenwich Hospital 

Hartford : a Hartford Hospital, St. Francis Hospital, Mt. 
Sinai Hospital 

Manchester_- Manchester Memorial Hospital 

Meriden. tated ‘ .. Meriden Hospital 

Middletown : - Middlesex Hospital 

OO aici eitkiinas Milford Hospital 

po ee ae ._.. New Britain General Hospital 

New Haven_-- Grace-New Haven Hospital (New Haven unit), 
St. Raphael’s Hospital 

New London. ..--.--...--.. Lawrence and Memorial Associated Hospitals 

Norwalk__- . ; ._... Norwalk Hospital 

Norwich_____ : .. William W. Backus Hospital 

Putnam eatin , Day Kimball Hospital 

Stamford__- ‘ ; Stamford Hospital 

Torrington . - _.. Charlotte Hungerford Hospital 

Waterbury_-_--- St. Mary’s Hospital, Waterbury Hospital 

Willimantic____-~- . Windham Community Hospital 

Winsted _....... Litchfield County Hospital 


The total amount available for these two services for 1953-54 will be $2,000 
in contrast to $6,800 allotted for like services for 1952-53. The consultation pri 
gram will have to be reduced from an average of 75 consultation visits a year 
to 40 such sessions. This will deprive many doctors of an opportunity of hear- 
ing topflight men discuss various phases of the diagnosis and treatment of cancer, 
and the benefit of observing them in actual practice. 

Subscription to Cancer Bulletin: The Cancer Bulletin of the medical-arts 
group has been sent gratis by this department to some 1,200 interested physicians 
throughout the State. The doctors like it and feel that it presents, in easily 
read form, new and valuable information about cancer. Subscription to this 
bulletin will be eliminated. In 1952-53 the amount allotted for this purpose was 
$3,000. 
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A marked decrease in the information about cancer that can be made avail- 
able to the doctors of the State will necessarily result from the abolishment or 
curtailment of these activities. This knowledge and information is of definite 


value in maintaining the diagnosis of cancer and the treatment of the cancer 
patient in Connecticut at the present hich level 

Other reductions: Reduction in the items allotted for travel and printing and 
elimination of any allotments for supplies and equipment and the training of 
personnel constitute the remaining S2¢ ent from the Federal allotment for 
eancer control. 

No funds will be available with which t lize a nical conference on 
eancer, as has been done for the past 2 years. 


Heart disease-control funds reduction, $19 


Consequences of curtailment of funds During 

1. The travel budget will have to be ! 
sultations of the staff cardiologist with 

2. The printing budget will have t 
variety of materials available for the heal 

3. No funds will be available for post 
fessional personnel or for organized conf 
ence on Heart Disease sponsored this fiseal 3 

4. Funds for expendable supplies and equipment will hay ve cut back, 
which will limit the number of diagnostic electrocardiograms which can be 
done ; 

5. Grants to 13 clinies in local hospitals during 1952 
Next fiscal year the money available for this purpose is $2,800. This money is 
used for payment of diagnostic services for medically indigent patients, salaries 
of nurses, secretaries, and medical social workers necessary to clinic operation, 
and for professional education and consultation, the exact distribution being 
determined by the needs of the clinic concerned. At least one clinic subsidized 
during this fiscal year has considered closing next year, and all will have diffi- 
culty in continuing operations at the present level. These 13 clinics are in 


3 Will amount to $8,000, 


City Dispensary, Bridgeport Norwalk Hospital, Norwalk 

St. Francis Hospital, Hartford Danbury Hospital, Danbury 

New Haven Dispensary Adult Heart Stamford Hospit Stamford 
Clinic, New Haven “t. Mary’s Hospital, Waterbury 

Charlotte Hungerford Hospital, Tor- Windham Community Memorial Hos 
rington pital, Willimantic 

New Haven Dispensary Work Evalua- New Britain General Hospital, New 
tion Clinic, New Haven Britain 

Middlesex Hospital, Middletown Day Kimball Hospital, Putnam 


Mentat-health funds reduction, $35,400 to $25,600 

1id to community child-quidance clinics, $9,800.—There are 9 local child- 
guidance clinics in Connecticut located in Stamford, New Canaan, Bridgeport, 
New Haven (2), Waterbury, New Britain. Hartford, and Salisbury. These 
clinics are greatly restricted in the amount of service they can give by a shortage 
of funds. Some of the clinics must refuse to help children living outside a lim- 
ited geographical area. A State grant of money received under the National 
Mental Health Act would permit the removal of this restriction which at pres- 
ent deprives some of Connecticut’s disturbed children of child-guidance clinic 
services. 

Many of the children now deprived of clinic aid are on the road to delinquency, 
dependency, and even insanity. Most of this can be prevented by adequate early 
handling. Money is needed to assist community clinics in this preventive job. 
Without it much preventable human misery will continue 

In the case of Salisbury, after about 10 months of operation, this clinie is 
beginning to prove its value to the community so effectively that it can be 
expected that eventually a great part of its cost will be carried locally. Diseon- 
tinuance of support now, however, threatens the whole project with collapse. 
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Hospital-construction funds reduction, $564,189 to $3: 


1. Funds all encumbered through 1951-52. 
2. 1952-53 funds: 
Allotment 


Projects approved by State (6) 
Split projects from 1951-52 (4) 


Total 
Balance 


Anticipated allotment for 1953-54 ($60,000,000) 
Split projects promised- 


Balance 


Anticipated allotment for 1953-54 ($50,000,000) 350, 000 
Split projects promised ‘ 300, 000 


Balance iu... io 50, OOO 
In immediate applications for 1953-54 we have roughly $10,000,000 wort! 
construction (8 project grants totaling $1,600,000). 
Future projects total roughly $5,000,000. 
The projects referred to in 5 and 6, above, include several large chronic hos 
pitals and several public-health centers. 


Crippled children funds reduction, $88,158 to $79,114 
The Children’s Bureau's tentative allocations for Federal crippled child: 
fund A to Connecticut for the year 1953-54 is $9,044 less than the prey 
year, a reduction of 10.8 percent. 
Crippled childrens fund A: 
1952-53 


1953-54 


Total ‘ = oes 


This reduction of $9,044 of crippled children Federal funds will make it 
possible to care for 25 to 30 children who need to be hospitalized. 

Surgical operations to cure congenital hearts (blue babies) to be reduced 
The reduction of $5,000 makes it impossible for 15 children who have congenita 
heart disease (blue babies) to have the highly technical procedures car 
out to determine the type of heart malformation and to have cardiac surge1 
and surgery on the great vessels leading from the heart, In the past 3 t 
years, under the State crippled-children program, over 200 such children hay 
been operated on. Many of the children who otherwise would have developed 
heart failure during childhood, adolescence, or during early adult life ha 
been entirely cured. Others were so crippled that they could not walk mor 
that a short block because of blueness and inability to get enough oxygen int 
their system; these have been so improved that they now carry on norma 
nearly normal activities, attend school, and make their families happy again 

Hospital care for 15 blue babies, $5,000. 

Hospitalization for medical and surgical treatment of crippled children will b 
reduced.—The reduction of $4,044 will make it impossible for 15 children who ar¢ 
born crippled or who develop a crippling condition through accident or diseas: 
to be hospitalized for study and for medical and surgical treatment. 

These are children who have unsightly and deforming scars due to burns and 
due to accidents on the farm, in the home and on the street; children who hay 
harelip and cleft palate, who can’t talk clearly because of the abnormality 
children with club feet and others whose use of limbs are restricted and where 
social activities are limited because of their handicaps. 

Hospital care for 15 crippled children, $4,044, 
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Vaternal and child hygiene funds reduction $92,936 to $84,275 
The Children’s Bureau’s tentative allocations for Federal MCH fund A to 
Connecticut for the year 1953-54 are $8,661 less than for the previous year 


MCH fund A: 


1952-5: 


1958-54_ 


Total siti 


Direct health supervision of € rpec tant mothers, infants, and preschool children 
to be discontinued in certain towns.—Home visiting and well-child conferences at 
tended by a public health nurse for health supervison of expectant mothers, in 
fants, and preschool children is now provided in certain rural towns. These 
are small towns with limited services where this nurse has been instrumental 
in organizing special programs such as for protecting children against diph 
theria, tetanus, whooping cough, and smallpox; and introducing and organizing 
programs of vision and hearing testing. and dental hygiene for children. With 
out this nurse, these programs will be discontinued. The towns which would be 
affected are Killingworth, Lyme, Salem, Marlborough, Colchester, and Lebanon, 
having a population of between 8,200 and 8,500 

Public health nurse (salary) $3,540 

Prevention of early infant deaths will be hampered.—The study and investi 
gation of causes of neonatal deaths (some of which are preventable) which is 
being done jointly by the committee to study neonatal mortality of the Cor 
necticut State Medical Society and the bureau of maternal and child hygiene of 
the Connecticut State Department of Health will be hampered. Practicing ph) 
sicians have filled out supplements to each birth certificate and stillbirth certifi 
cate to help in the program for reducing infant deaths. Without a typist, grade IT, 
to assist in the work of the committee, the work of the committee can go forward 
only half as fast; therefore, it will take twice as long to supply information to 
the local hospital medical staffs to help them establish and continue local stud) 
committees. 

Another active committee of the State medical society concerned with maternal 
health will also be hampered. Its new subcommittee on toxemias of pregnancy 
will affect infant deaths also. 

Typist, grade IT (salary), $2,460. 

Demonstration of direct dental hygiene services to be curtailed Dental hv 
gienists are assigned to different sections of the State and bring direct services 
to rural towns such as Thompson, Ledyard, Deep River, Canton, Norfolk, Pros 
pect, and others. The loss of the services of one dental hygienist will result in 
the elimination of preventive services (topical sodium fluoride applications) 
to approximately 1,000 preschool and school children urgently needing this 
service (of this 1,000 children, the average age is 7 vears, and 26 percent were 
referred to dentists for immediate attention). In this 1,000 children, the num 
ber of teeth not protected will be 24,000 and since this preventive service reduces 
tooth decay bv 40 percent, it means 9,600 teeth will doubtless be affected by 
decay which might have been prevented. 

Public health dental hygienist (salary), $3,145. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVIC! GENERAL 


STATE OF GEORGTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
itlanta, May 15, 1953. 
Hon. RrcHarp B. RUSSELL. 
United States Senator, Senate Office Buildina. 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR RUSSELL: The proposed cuts in Federal funds for grants-in-aid 
to States for assistance in providing public health services and conducting health 
programs to not only conserve but to improve the State’s and the Nation’s health 
would seriously reduce allocations to Georgia. A summary of the proposed re- 
ductions is attached. 

We have made a careful study of the respective programs. We have reviewed 
the State and local health department budgets and have explored the possibility 
of raising State and county appropriations t assume additional financial re 
sponsibilities in the event these proposed Federal reductions are effectuated. 
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Additional financial responsibilities cannot be assumed by the State and cou 
health departments. The Georgia General Assembly convened in January 1 
and approved the State Appropriation Act for the next biennium. Georg 
appropriation for public health services was not reduced even though we are ex 
periencing a reduction in the total State revenue. Georgia counties operate 

a calendar year basis and tax levies for the calendar year 1953 are already fix: 
and there is no possibility of increasing county levies for the remainder of t} 
year and but little, if any, chance of increasing levies because counties too ; 
experiencing reduction in revenue. 

What effect then would the proposed reduction in the various grant-in-a 
items have on these programs in Georgia? 

The proposed 51-percent reduction in Federal grant-in-aid funds for vener 
disease control in Georgia and the proposed 30-percent reduction in grant-in-; 
funds for tuberculosis control in Georgia would mean that 150,500 Georgi 
would be deprived of a chest X-ray for tuberculosis and a serologic test 
syphilis through proposed mass health-testing programs in the coming fis 
year. On the basis of current findings this would mean that 3,010 Georgi 
with syphilis would remain undiscovered and would fail to receive diagnost 
and treatment services and that 6382 Georgians with tuberculosis would rem 
undiscovered and would fail to receive diagnostic and treatment services 
these cases of tuberculosis and syphilis remain unfound and untreated they w 
inevitably spread these diseases to others. 

The Georgia Health Department is cooperating with 18 hospitals and 
physicians of the State in conducting a cancer diagnostic and treatment prog! 
The hospitals are contributing to this program by making hospital services ava 
able at 75 percent of the actual cost. The physicians are cooperating in f) 
program by rendering their services free of charge. At present it is requiring 
an average expenditure of $64 per person for diagnostic services, including 
hospitalization, X-ray examainations, biopsy, laboratory services, and oc 
sionally an exploratory operation. For the vear 1952-53 Georgia will spend 
proximately $385,000 for its cancer diagnostic and treatment program; $75,400 
of this amount represents Federal funds. All Federal funds are used for di: 
nostic purposes. A reduction of $20,000 in Federal funds for cancer diagnosis 
will result in Georgia in the curtailment of the program to the extent that 312 
persons must be denied services and some of these persons have malignancies 
which, if not discovered early, will advance to the incurable stage before diagnosis 
is made. 

The State health department is conducting a mental health program in co- 
operation with local health departments and the Public Health Service. The 
State health department provides to county health departments specialized c 
sultant services and grants-in-aid for direct services at the county level. The 
proposed 30 percent reduction in Federal funds to Georgia for the mental healt! 
program will necessitate the curtailment of State participation in and the possible 
closing of the two mental health clinics now in operation. 

The State health department in cooperation with the county health depart 
ments and the Public Health Service conducts a heart disease program. While 
this program is one of the more recent developments in the field of chronic 
diseases it has become well established in certain areas of the State and many 
citizens depend upon this service for diagnosis. The proposed reduction in 
Federal funds to Georgia for heart disease programs will prevent services to 
the people of this State and will necessitate a major curtailment in activity 
directed toward the diseases in this category which in the year 1950 caused 50 
percent of deaths from all causes in the United States. 

Georgia counties and municipalities are cooperating with the State health 
denartment and Public Health Service in the construction of hospitals and 
public health centers. Georgia has met 58.9 percent of its needs in general 
hospital heds. This figure does not include additional needed beds for tuberculous 
and mental disease patients. Eighty-eight of our counties still need public 
health centers. In order to expedite the hospital and public health center con 
struction program Georgia has exercised the so-called split-project program and 
involved in this item we have projected into the next fiscal year a part of the 
cost of projects which will be undertaken during the current year. If the reduc 
tion now proposed is effectuated Georgia will be short $40,480 in Federal funds 
necessary to satisfy commitments already made in these split projects. No new 
hosnital construction can be undertaken. 

The reduction of $23,033 in the Maternal Child Health funds will prevent any 
expansion of services in the maternal child-health programs, 
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To carry our crippled children’s services to July 1, 1953, Georgia needs an 
additional $75,000. The proposed cut of $19,493 means, on the basis of present 
cost, 152 crippled children will be deprived of diagnostic and treatment services. 

In Georgia we conduct public-health programs through local health depart 
ments. A curtailment of categorical Federal grants-in-aid will result in reduc 
tion of local health services. Local communities are expecting a continuation 
of these services. Efforts by State and local health departments to immediately 
continue all of these services will inevitably result in a spread of services so 
thinly that many will be of little value. In order to continue services effectively 
we are dependent upon the continuation of Federal grants-in-aid to Georgia for 
assistance in continuing these specialized services. 

It would be appreciated if you would bring these facts to the attention of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee and if possible have this tesimony entered 
into the records of the Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate. Your influence in restoring these proposed cuts to the budget so that 
the health of our State and Nation may not be impaired will be deeply appreciated 

Very truly yours, 
T. F. Serters, M. D.. Director 


Summary Federal grant-in-aid to Ge 


Federal 


Public health service 
General health 
Venereal diseases 
Venereal diseases, co 
Mental health 
luberculosis 
Cancer 
Heart 


Total. 


Children’s bureau 
Maternal and child health, A 
Maternal and child health, B 
Crippled children, administration 


Total 


Crippled children, Federal, A 
Crippled children, Federal, B 
Total. 
Total, Federal. 
State... .. 


Total 


Hospital construction: 
Federal 
State... 


' Adequate to match dollar for dollar. 


The State board of health directs that the State share of the cost of each 
construction project approved under the provisions of Act 62, Georgia Laws 
1949, and Act 258, Georgia Laws 1953, for the fiscal year 1954 shall be 3314 per- 
cent, 3344 percent shall be borne by the local community, and the remaining 
one-third by the Federal Government, 
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Soutn CAROLINA STATE BoarD or HEALTH, 
Columbia, May 29, 1953 
Hon. Burnet R. MAYBANK, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MayBaNnk: I want to call your attention to the distres 
situation the Health Department is in by reason of the action of the Hous 
the Appropriation Act for Health, Education, and Welfare. 

I am going to use 3 columns, the first being the 1953 allotment, the second be 
the appropriation by the House for 1954, and the third column is a comnparis: 
between the 2. The State board of health does not have the mental-health pr 
gram, but I am including it in these figures. I might also add that, for the pre 
year and for the next year, there has not been provided | cent to assist our wa 
pollution control authority. 


1953 allot- 


ment 


Purpose House bill 


Venereal disease (formula $82, 900 
Venereal disease (project 219. 850 
Tuberculosis control 112, 600 $78, 800 


General health 270, 400 204, 900 
Mental health 47, 400 34, 200 
Heart-disease control 30, 690 22, 400 
Cancer control 48, 900 35, 700 


Total 812. 65 376, 000 
Hospital construction 865, 785 1, 208, 232 


Not allocated 


If we consider several years’ allotments of Federal funds, exclusive of 
hospital-construction funds, we find that in 1936 the Government made availa 
$69,501 In 1950 the Government made available $1,104,346 and, the anpropr 
tion by the House only makes available $376,000 for 1954, which is a difference 
$728,346 

If this goes through, the health work in South Carolina will have such a jolt 
will take years recovering. We simply do not have the money to carry on 
routine activities and, of course, as you know the legislature of this State has 
home. 

As far as the medical college in Charleston is concerned, because most of 
money in hospital construction now goes to the college, I do not see how t1 
ean take a loss of $657,553 in 1 year. 

Anything I can do personally, even coming to Washington, will be a pleasure 
however, I know you will do the best you can. If information is what you need 
I possibly have it, so please advise me. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Very truly yours, 


+} 


Ben F. Wyman, M. D., 
State Health Officer. 


CONTINUED FINANCIAL Support or PoLiclIes AFFECTING HEALTH AND WELFARE 


[ am Sally Butler, legislative research director of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs which has a membership of 514 million women in the United 
States, with a voting membership of 815,000. The General Federation supports 
or opposes legislation only after it has been given authority to do so througl 
resolutions adopted at national conventions. 

All except emergency resolutions are mailed in the convention call to member 
clubs 6 weeks before the national meeting. This enables them to take action and, 
if desired, instruct their delegates. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has whole-heartedly supported the 
policies of the United States Pure Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Department sine 
inception. We have supported these policies because we believe they are in the 
interest of public welfare and health. 
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An emergency resolution was passed May 29, 1953, by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs in convention assembled, from which we quote: 

“Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as 
sembled, May 1953, commends the program of economy but urges that in selecting 
the points where economy is being considered that no reduction be made in those 
programs which would jeopardize such services as now are being rendered by 
the Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, the Food and Drug Administra 
tion, and Departments of Health and Welfare.” 

Hence, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs urges continued financial 
support of the policies which will affect the health and welfare of our people. 


> 


WASHINGTON, D. C. June 5, 1953 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Committee on Appropriations, on H. R. 5246, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Agreeable to our phone conversation of Tuesday, June 2, 
I hand you herewith a short statement by myself on the item for appropriation 
for combating venereal diseases in H. R. 5246 

At the same time and by his request, I also hand you a statement from Dr 
Felix J. Underwood, State health officer of Mississippi. It is my understanding 
that both of these statements can receive the attention of the committee and be 
printed in the record. 

There will also be forwarded to you directly by certain of my associates, with 
whom I have been in conference on this matter, their own statements. Those 
of Dr. Bruce Webster and Philip R. Mather have already been forwarded, and 
others will come forward by Monday. 

Respectfully, 
ALAN JOHNSTONE. 


STATEMENT OF ALAN JOHNSTONE, WASHINGTON, DD. C., A MEMBER OF THE BOARD of 
THE AMERICAN SoctaL HyGrene ASsocraTION, New YorK CITy, ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR COMBATTING VENEREAL DIseASE, H. R. 5246 


Public health is basic. The venereal diseases are primary killers. Syphilis and 
gonorrhea make the bed for many other fatal diseases. 

In 1938, there was inaugurated between the Federal and the State Governments 
a cooperative program for the control of venereal diseases. This program reached 
its peak in 1949 with total Federal and State funds of $34,535,000, of which $17.- 
510.000 were Federal and $16,825,000 were State. In the year ending June 30, 
1953, Federal funds are $9,800,000. Funds from the States, cities, and counties 
amount to $14,900,000. This makes a total for the program of $24,700,000. Ex- 
penses are therefore on the down grade 

Great progress has been made. Recently the sulfa drugs and penicillin, to- 
gether with new medical techniques, case-findine and control measures have 
given the hope that these age-old killers can be controlled. As we become familiar 
with the danger, the treatment and the hopes of cure and eradication, this pri- 
mary menace to the public health declines. 

But a cut in Federal funds from $9,800,000 in 1958 to only $5 million in 1954. 
with the consequent cut in State and local funds, is too severe. It will tend to 
wreck the organization, State, Federal, city, and county, that has been built 
up to deal with these deadly diseases. It has taken 15 years to perfect this team 
Another 10 years may accomplish the virtual control of this national peril, though 
that is not yet the case. 

Venereal disease is still the scourge of armies. The Armed Forces are still 
drafting young men. More will be fit to fight if venereal infection continues to 
decline. The number of draftees rejected on account of veneral infection has 
gradually and substantially lessened. Moreover, the number of discharged 
soldiers, as well as of civilians admitted to institutions on account of the late 
results of venereal infection has decreased, with consequent savings to the Fed 
eral and State Governments. Success is within our reach though not vet in our 
grasp. 

Economy here is now possible. Too great a cut is not ecenomy. but may lose 
much of the advance already made. It may cause a lapse into indifference and 
monnting venereal rates, as occurred following World War I 

The wise course is to reduce the annual rate of Federal expenditures from the 
virtual $10 million in 1953 by a million a year . 

These considerations should move the Senate to increase the amount to the 
Public Health Service for venereal diseases control in H. R. 5246 from $5 million 
to $9 million. 
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TESTIMONY OF FeLrx J. UNDERWOOD, M. D., StaTeE HEALTH OFFICER OF MissiIssippr1, 
AND PAST PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


My State, Mississippi, is truly representative of all the Southern and Sout! 
eastern States. 

‘The grants-in-aid to States for venereal disease control have been eliminats 
by the House and project grants reduced to only $3% million, This means 
reduction in Mississippi of about 3,500 cases of syphilis diagnosed and treated 
during the fiscal year 1954, also, a corresponding reduction in the number 
cases of gonorrhea found and treated. We have no meeting of our Mississipp 
Legislature until 1954, and the legislature cannot be counted upon to restor¢ 
funds lost through Federal reductions. Mississippi has done well on a matching 
basis, but is not able to take over the entire load. We will have tremend 
personnel reductions (principally doctors, nurses, and technicians) in local hea 
departments, the State laboratory and other divisions of the State health cd 
partment. Due to reductions last vear, we are already operating with a skelet: 
personnel for the volume of service rendered. This personnel is now inadequat¢ 
in number to meet the demands for general services throughout the 82 counties 
of the State. 

We have been very successful in reducing the incidence of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. We have been fighting syphilis and gonorrhea in this State like 
tirefighters fighting a house on fire, and just when victory is in sight, the Federal] 
Government cuts the water off entirely insofar as grants-in-aid are concerned 
and reduces project grants to an amount which, figuratively speaking, reduces 
the pressure in the water hose to where the fight cannot be carried on effective), 

It is too bad that our friend and partner, the Federal Government, will n 
longer give sufficient encouragement and help to public health departments in { 
country to continue to do the great work of lifesaving and health promotior 
that they have been doing for many years and should continue to do. After 
World War I, this same action was taken by Congress, and 20 years later, when 
World War II was on, physical examinations of our recruits for the Army 
Navy, and Air Force showed as much or even more syphilis than 20 years befor¢ 
for the reason that Federal leadership and funds were lacking. We should 
learn something by experience. How bitterly Members of Congress will regr« 
this action when the disease rates are flourishing again. 

Public-health workers over the country are technicians and not politicians 
We are comparatively few in number and have to depend upon our politica 
friends to take care of situations as they arise. We are not a pressure grou 
We are not now and never have been. We go quietly about our lifesaving tasks 
There is nothing spectacular about it except the results obtained. I plead honest 
and prayerfully with the committee to make it possible for States to continue 
the fight against the venereal diseases. 

Our work in public health in this country is, and should be, a partnershiy 
affair with participation of Federal, State, municipal, and county governments 
in rural States without large cities, it is Federal, State, and county participation 
With 3 sources of revenue, no 1 of them is unduly burdened, but with ow 
Federal Government making such terrific reductions, progress will be retarded 
and we will have to do many of our public-health jobs over again in the years 
ahead. This is most unfortunate and not necessary. 

Since the Members of the Senate have full access to the documentation whic! 
lies behind these budgetary requests, I have not attempted to present a systemati 
argument in support of an intelligent and liberal use of funds for the public 
health; rather I am pleading for continued Federal investment in State aid. D1 
George E. Vincent, when he was president of the Rockefeller Foundation a few 
years ago, Was asked why he—a sociologist—had directed a major part of th« 
funds of the foundation into the public-health field. His answer was quick and 
decisive: “I can be sure in the field of health that I get value for every dolla 
because the results can be measured.” 

There are some people who seem to feel that the job has been done and that 
we can withdraw the task forces so effectively used. I would remind them th 
this is not true. The job is not nearly done and eternal vigilance is the price 
of continued safety. 

The cuts proposed beyond the budget of President Eisenhower will depriv: 
thousands of needy families of health protection which they are now getting 
with a combination of Federal and State aid. To go beyond these cuts and t 
make further reductions causes me to feel that those responsible have not pictured 
the sickness and deaths which will surely result. It would be too bad to see 
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our tremendous gains in the public-health field swept away by such severe 
proposed reductions, if finally put into effect. 

the medical profession of this State and the public-health workers of this 
State and other States look upon the Senate as a friend in this hour of great 
need. 

Please be assured that we will be at your service at any and all times in these 
most trying times for you and for us, when dollars are soimportant. But, let’s not 
forget, the health of our people is no less important. We should not fail them 

»w. Idonot believe we shall. 


WASHINGTON 7, D. C., June 5, 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tu ye, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR THYE: Enclosed you will find a statement which I hope that you 
will make a matter of record concerning the appropriations of the United States 
Public Health Service for combating venereal diseases in the civil community, 
consequentiy lessening the incidence of venereal! disease in the Armed Forces. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. S. STEPHENSON 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES S, STEPHENSON, WASHINGTON, D. C., A MEMBER OF THE 
BOARD OF THE AMERICAN SocIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, NEW YORK CITY, ON 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR COMBATTING VENEREAL DISEASE, H. R. 5246 
The undersigned has been actively engaged in venereal-disease control for 

4) years. In the military he acted as venereal-disease-control officer in World 

War I and as Director of the Division of Preventive Medicine in the Navy De- 

partment in World War II. In this Division there was a section wholly devoted 

to the venereal-disease problem. 

Following World War I there was a rapid increase in the awareness of the 
danger of venereal diseases—particularly syphilis. The first really effective 
job of work in these diseases began in 1938 when there was inaugurated between 
the Federal and State Governments a cooperative program for the control of 
venereal diseases. This program reached its peak in 1949 with total Federal 
and State funds of $34,335,000, of which $17,510,000 were Federal and $16,825,000 
were State. In the year ending June 30, 1953, Federal funds are $9,800,000, 
Funds from the States, cities, and counties amount to $14,900,000. This makes 
a total for the program of $24,700,000. 

The progress in that cooperative program has made it possible to reduce 
expenses, but we are far from the time when an effective program can be hampered 
or abandoned. The lessening in expense has on! 
decrease of venereal disease in the civil population, and it would be fatal to 
sound administration if this work is hindered by lack of funds 

However great the progress which has been made by the use of new techniques 
and newly-discovered drugs—case findings and control measures—these must be 
continued if we are eventually to conquer these diseases 

Venereal disease still is occurring in the armed services. We believe that a 
good job of treatment is being done, but syphilitic heart disease still is occur 
ring several years after discharge from the armed services, and unless these yi 
tims are carefully observed over a long period of time, and necessary measures 
taken when heart disease becomes evident, they ultimately will be compensated 
by the Federal Government either as service-connected or non-service-connected 
disability, at a great cost and tremendous loss of effectiveness of useful members 
of society. 

It is an unfortunate fact that there is no adequate system of reporting any- 
where in the world which would make clear to all concerned the exact incidence 
of these diseases in a civil population. There is only one way that this can be 
accomplished and that is by continued case findings, reporting of the diseases, 
and analysis of statistical material. This cannot be done without funds. 

While it has been stated that venereal diseases cause no sick days in the armed 
services, this statement is open to challenge and can be refuted. There is a 
cost and there is a loss of time, though it is not recorded as such. Even though 
the man is not on the sicklist, equipment, medical personnel and drugs are neces- 
sary to treat these infections 


y been made possible by the 
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The undersigned is aware that reductions in Federal and State expendit 
must eventually be made, but it is felt much better that Federal expenditures 
reduced not in excess of $1 million for each fiscal year. It is hoped that 
considerations may move the Senate to increase the amount to Publie H 
Service for venereal-disease control in H, R. 5246 from $5 million to $9 


SociAL HYGIENE Socrery 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM 
Washington, D. C., June 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention of Senator Edward J. Thye.) 


GENTLEMEN: Both as a practicing physician and as president of the Sv« 
Hygiene Society of the District of Columbia, I have kept in close touch with 
venereal-disease-control situation for many years. It has been gratifying to 1 
the steady decrease in the numbers and severity of syphilis and gonorrhea « 
since the inception of mutual Federal and State participation in th 
cahipaign 


While wholly advocating and concurring in your committee’s desire to 
expenditures and their resulting taxes, I would hope that fund reductions 
fieid might be more gradual and less drastic If the reducing process is too 1 
and too severe, the whole venereal-disease-control program (which has 1 
such notable progress under joint Federal, State and local auspices) 


I Wil 
eopardized. 


Admittedly, the higher venereal-disease rates are found mainly in the 


T 
h 
Y 


States, but disease organisms like the spirochete and gonococcus are no res] 
of boundary lines. The extensive and continuous State-to-State mi 
trained and untrained worker, particularly those of a 


Cte 
tration 
seasonal type, is 

important factor in making and keeping the control of venereal disease 


a nacth 
as well as State and iocal problem. Hence the restoration of at 


least a port 
of the needed funds by increasing the allocation for venereal-disease contro 
in H, R. 5246 seems both logical and advisable. 

Respectiully yours, 


WILLIAM P. HeErsst, M. D., Pres 
ENGINEERING, SANITATION, AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


SPORTS AFIELD, 
Vinneapolis 1, Minn., May 29, 19 
Hon. Epwarp THYE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR THYE: With reference to the Department of Health, Educati 
and Welfare budget item “Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene,” 
is sincerely hoped that the item of $850,000 is restored to the revised bud 
estimate, 

This covers the work of the water-pollution-control field offices. As you wi 
know, the problem of cleaning up the waters of this country is of national 
cern and has widespread interest and support of all conservation people, in 
ing particularly sportsmen. 


I feel that the House cut is far beyond normal budget treatment in this diffi 
budgetary situation with which you are confronted. It would appear that a 
versal of policy toward cleanup of the Nation's waters is forecast in this cut 

We sincerely hope, Senator Thye, that you will make every effort to restors 
$850,000 item to the Department's revised budget estimate of $38,850,000 

With kindest regards, 

Cordially, 
MICHAEL HUDOBA 

P. S.—I appreciate the grand job you did on the Superior National 


For 
roadless area, as you know from my editorial comments. 
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ASSOCIATION OF DatRY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS, 
Vay 19, 1953 


NATIONAI 





Hon. Epwarp J. Tuye, 
United States Senate, Senate Office Buldina 
Washington, D. C 


DEAR SENATOR THYE: We are greatly concerned that the reduction by the 
House of Representatives in the appropriation for the Public Health Service 
may result in a serious curtailment of the milk and food sanitation activities of 
that organization. We sincerely hope that the appropriation for the next year will 
be approximately the same as was provided for in last year’s budget 

The National Association of Dairy Equipment Manufactures members produce 
in excess of 75 percent of all dairy machinery and equipment manufactured in 
the United States. Our members are particularly interested in the work of the 
Milk and Food Branch of the Division of Sanitation of the United States Public 
Health Service. They have been of great assistance to industry in assisting with 
the development of adequate public health controls and sanitary design and con 
struction standards for dairy processing equipment, and we consider that their 
work is closely allied with public interest Therefore, as manufactnrers of 
dairy plant processing machinery and equipment we are particularly interested 
that a sufficient budget be appropriated that will enable their valuable and public 
services to be maintained at an adequate level 

As examples of the other services performed by the staff of this small branch 
of the United States Public Health Service, we would like to mention 3 or 4 proj 
ects in which the overall dairv industrv has heen interested in the last few vears 

1. The close cooperation between this branch and our equipment manufacturers 
has made it possible for us to develop the highest type of equipment which has 
resulted in the United States having the highest quality of milk and dairy prod 
ucts of any place in the world. There has been a very close relationship between 
the United States Public Health Service and our industry which has brought 
about the marked improvement in manufacture of which we are so justly proud 
The dairy industry has been recognized by other segments of the food industry 
for the high sanitary standards for design and construction of dairy machinery 
and equipment, which has heen developed jointly by representatives of our or 
g?nization, the International Association of Milk and Food Sanitarians and the 
United States Public Health Service. Any piece of equipment which has the joint 
endorsement of these three organizations has general acceptance throughout the 
United States. 

During the 10 vears that this cooperation has existed, sanitary standards have 
been adopted for most of the major pieces of equipment now in use 

2. The United States Public Health Servi has developed a recommended 


Milk Ordinance and Code that has been adopted by many States and hundreds 





of local municipalities and has done mneh to stimulate interes n improved 





quality and to establish uniform requirements n of this ordinance 
end code has heen effective in eliminating trade bs veen States and lo« 
municipalities in many areas, and has been instr reducit he to 


milk to the ultimate consumer. The Public Health Service has also been co 
¢ Minnesota, in the conduct of a voluntary 


operating with the States, ineludin 
program for certification of interstate milk shipments Yo e 


Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry several years ago recommended 
that the Public Health Service narticinate in this program 





83. Immediately following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea controls of 
critical materials were brought into being. The manufacturers of dairy equip 
ment were vitally dependent upon obtaining a suffi nt quantity of many of these 
controlled materials in order that the dairy industry <« l con e I n 
The assistance of renresentatives of the United States P I H MOTV! CE 
helping our monufacturers to secure sufficient quantities of these controlled iter 
was of material benefit to the entire industry. Their assistance enabled the 
machinery and equipment manufacturers to produce the needed dairy equipment 
so that the milk nroacessors in turn would eontinu to provice Tritit iT a lair 

i iry to the maintenance of 


products of the highest qual tv wl h is so necess 
adequate levels of health and continued well-being of our people 


4. The United States Public Health Service has been vitally interested in the 
control of any diseases which might be milkborne: as an illustration we mentior 
the Public Health Service and the University of California joint research proj 


which was instituted to attack the problem of Q fever, which broke out some 
time ago 
Knowing your great interest in dairy affairs, we would appreciate it if you 


istance to maintaining at least the small amount of money 





can lend any a 


80739—53——_98 
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requested for the milk and food sanitation activities of the United States Public 
Health Service. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN MARSHALL 


GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
June 1, 19 
Mr. HERMAN DowNEY, 
Clerk, Labor and Federal Security Subcommittee on Appropriations 
Committee, the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Downey: I am sending copies of letters from Dr. Kenneth Ly 
and Dr. Ben F. Wyman, about which I spoke to you on the telephone, and wou 
appreciate your calling them to my attention when we write up the appropria 
tion bill. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
BuRNET R. MAyBANK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE OF SouUTH CAROLINA, 
Charleston S. C., May 29, 19538 
Senator BurNeT R. MAYBANK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR MAYBANK: I am forwarding herewith a more formal lett 
intended to bring together our arguments for not reducing the Hill-Burton 
hospital construction funds so as to affect such hospitals as ours, which is 
well advanced in construction. In the event that in spite of all you can do the 
funds become reduced, would it be possible to insert a provision that hospitals 
of the split-project type, that is those for which the allocations made are depend 
ent upon continued annual appropriations for the period of completion, woul 
be given first priority in such funds as are appropriated? 

We are extremely indebted to you, and I cannot believe that an obligat 
of the sort here involved will not be fully carried out. 

Sincerely yours, ‘ 
KENNETH M. LyNcu, M. D., 
President 
Merptcat CoLtLecr or SoutmH CAROLINA, 
Charleston, S. C., May 29, 1953 
Senator Burnet R. MayBank, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAYBANK: We are alarmed over the threat of serious reductior 
of the appropriation related to the hospital construction under the Hill-Burton 
Act, and I wish to present the arguments that impress us as entirely adequate to 
justify restoration to the full amount anticipated. I am sending two extra copies, 
for such use as you may desire. 


1. The State of South Carolina has appropriated for construction of 
the medical college hospital and related clinic and laboratory 


quarters_-__- { $4, 828, 000. 00 
The State has also appropriated for the purchase of land related to 
this project 100, 000. 00 


It has also passed an act by which the Medical College of South 

Carolina will borrow for the construction of a related nurses 

building about hat ree! 900, 000. 00 
Further, the medical college has let contracts for the construction 

of a dormitory building, based upon a revenue bond issue pur- 

chased by the Federal Housing and Home Agency in an 


amount of ‘ J y . 1,000, 000. 00 
Charleston County provided land for the hospital site at a cost of 
more than 850, 000. 00 


All told, the State, Charleston County, and the medical college 
itself have provided to this project, of which the medical college 
hospital is the key unit, more than i 7, 178, 000. 00 
The Federal allocations (Hill-Burton) made for the hospital con- 
struction amount to__ Man tk, 5, 851, 201. 51 


acwowamwe Seeman ae e 
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Furthermore, the city of Charleston, the Medical College Alumni Association, 
the Medical Society of South Carolina, and the National Cancer Institute have 
made contributions in money and land of a value of many thousands of dollars 

2. In addition to the highest priority position given to the medical college 
hospital as the central State unit in the South Carolina hospital-construction plan 
under the Hill-Burton program, the medical college hospital was fully recognized 
by all authorities and interests concerned as having a very special basis for 
Federal assistance on the grounds of: 

(a) Critical need for additional hospital facilities in this “defense” area on 
account of large population increases in personnel of Federal installations located 
here—navy yard, airbase, Navy minecraft base, etc. 

(b) Critical need of more doctors, dentists, nurses, and other medical personnel 
of national level and for actual Federal service. Almost the entire medical 
and prospective dental products of the medical college are destined by Federal 
law for immediate military and defense service. 

(c) Participation in research in cancer, heart disease, and other pressing health 
problems, in which the Federal Government is a heavy contributor and in which 
the medical college is already involved, is planned for expansion in the medical 
college hospital. 

(ad) The Federal departments also need more dentists as well as doctors, nurses, 
and medical technicians of all kinds, which completion of the medical college 
hospital would help to supply. 

(e) The State of South Carolina has by law committed itself to the construc- 
tion and operation of a school of dentistry, the success of which is as dependent 
upon completion of this hospital as is the increase of doctor production. 

(f) Completion of the medical college hospital in full is absolutely necessary 
if the medical college shall continue its expanded production of medical person- 
nel and if it shall make the research contribution of which it is capable 

3. The State of South Carolina and its medical college have proceeded in full 
faith in what is believed to be an obligation of the Federal Government. It has 
had the full and cooperative approval of the Federal agencies concerned. Proper 
and necessary allocations of funds provided and to be provided were made. Con 
tracts have been made that depend upon full provision of the funds involved in 
these commitments. 

It is hardly conceivable that a thorough examination and understanding of the 
cooperative processes and commitments in this enterprise could result in a con- 
clusion that would halt it at the present stage when actual construction is more 
than one-half completed or that would jeopardize its full and early fruition. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. LYNCH, M. D., 
President. 


(Whereupon, at 2:40 p. m., Thursday, June 4, 1953, the committee 
adjourned. ) 
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Appropriation estimate 
Program activity: 
Grants: 
Construction (table 
State (table) doo isht . 
Teaching (table) ita hel . 
Rheumatic fever 
Hospital construction 
Appropriation estimate: 
Grants 
Liquidation funds 
Salaries and expenses 
Bed requirements 
Matching funds 
Projects: 
Alabama tubercular regions_ “he 
General data — 
King’s Daughters Memorial Hospital 
National defense 
Non-Federal construction » : 
Roanoke*Memerial’and Crippled Children’s Hospital 
Virginia Tubercular Hospital 
States: 
Allocation grants y TR7 
Cumulative 794 
Insufficient funds ; SOD 
Surveys ; 805, 1261, 1266 
Hospitals and medical care 81 
Appropriation estimate edie i ka S15 
Employment, average_- . ; 819 
Hospital programs: 
Drug addiction hadi ub $20) 
Hawaii__- I ; 829 
Health units, Federal employee- 827 
port @tanton, N..Mex..icivei isi. J . 237, 1243 
Leprosy --- ac ; ‘ : 820, 829 
Neuropsychiatric__ g ; R20 
Personnel detailed to other agencies ‘ 28, 829 
Veterans, reduction...........—J6.i.-u et S26 
Patient load_........- ill inns ies Dei 819 
Public law reference ; 821, 825 
Mental health activities_____- eile _. 928, 1294, 1302, 1313, 1412 
Appropriation estimate had L kis 928 
Mental hospitals__- sid d ius 931, 932, 1274 
Program activity: 
Grants, State (table) 930, 1326 
Grants, teaching (table) 935 
Microbiology activities 985, 1481, 1483 
Appropriation estimate_- ait D YSD 
rants.  Tesearcn..o oto gitei sills with, 994 
Research : 
Blood __-. . 992 
Influenza . breast , 993 
Malaria aes ‘ au nod ‘ 990 
Tularemia___ 992 
Virus .... saint aes hee. sy ee 4 ; ~ 991 
National Institutes of Health, operating expenses__.______--__- SOS 
Appropriation estimate wai : r 838 
Grants, research: 
Fellowships, 1953__- 
Project. table, 195% 
Traineeships, 1953_- 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of—Continued 

Public Health Service—Continued 

National Institutes of Health, operating expenses—Continued 
Program activities: Page 
Accomplishments ‘ ‘ 842 
Cafeteria S74 
Clinical center E S70 
Facilities 905 
Grants, table, 1953 876 
Neurology and blindness activities_ 995, 
1397, 1411, 1412, 1421, 1425, 1488 
Appropriation estimate 995 

Grants, research: 

Ear 1002 
Training L000 
Research : 

Neurological and sensory disorders 996 
Retired pay of commissioned officers 1004 
Salaries and expenses 1008 

Appropriation estimate LOOS 

Program activities : 

Commissioned officers . O17 

Finance 1016 

General services . 1017 

Health planning , 1017 

International health 1011 

Management and central services 1014 

Personnel / 1016 

Public-health methods 1010 

Public-health reports 1010 

Service and supply fund 1019 
Statements: 

Adams, James S., American Cancer Society 


362 


Atwater, Dr. Reginald M., American Cancer Society L150 


Jaumrucker, William, Jr., United Cerebral Palsy Association 
of Washington, D. C a 1420 
siemiller, Andrew J., American Federation of Labor_- 1218 
Borchardt, Selma M., American Federation of Teachers 1231, 1236 
Brosin, Dr. Henry, National Mental Health Committee 1302 
Cameron, Dr. Charles 8., American Cancer Society 1388 
Clements, Hon. Earle C., Kentucky " . 1417 
Coe, Louise, Fort Stanton, N. Mex 1165 
Dack, Gail M., professor, bacteriology, University of Chicago. 1483 
Deane, Hon. Charles B co — .. l1i6él 
Farber, Dr. Sidney, Harvard Medical School siiasiaiiicihiniiincay: Ce 
Foote, Dr. Franklin M., National Society for Prevention of 
Blindness Mat. , 
Garvey, Francis J., American Dental Association <= 
Gorman, Mike, Meninger Foundation, National Mental Com- 
mission : : Z : 
Greenblatt, Howard, American Dental Association . 
Greenhill, Dr. Maurice, University of Maryland Medical 
School_ . ; 7 ~ 
Hansen, Dr. Erling W., Minneapolis, Minn : ' 
Hollander, Dr. Joseph Lee, associate professor, University of 
Pennsylvania sa = 
Janss, Peter W., National Tuberculosis Association 
Johnstone, Alan, American Social Hygiene Association, New 
York, N. Y Rcescilabeats ee 
Jones, Dr. T. Duckett, New York, N. Y 7 4 et 
Kenney, Gen. George C., Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
tion, New York, N. Y- he a 7 see 
Lynch, Dr. Kenneth M., Medical College of South Carolina 
May, Ben, Mobile, Ala Pi : L > "4320: 
McDermott, Dr. Thomas J., American Dental Association 
McEwen, Dr. Currier, American Rheumatism Association 
Morgan, Dr. Hugh, professor of medicine, Vanderbilt Univer 
sitv, Nashville, Tenn ___ ~~~ 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of—Continued 
Public Health Service—Continued 
Statement—Continued 
Mustard, Dr. Harry 8., National Tuberculosis Association 
National Association of Dairy Equipment Manufacturers_- 
Osborne, Dr. Stanley H., Commissioner of Health, Con 
necticut aia itpasdammighpeiices , 
Rhoads, Dr. Cornelius, Memorial Center for Cancer ‘and 
Allied Diseases, New York, N. Y 
Riggins, Dr. H. McLeod, National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion 
Riley, George D., American Federation of Labor__- 
Rosen, Dr. Ralph, superintendent, Hastings State Hospits ul, 
Hastings, Minn---~ - elk 3 : 
Rosenberg, Mrs. Anna, New York, Ne = , 
Schlaifer, Charles, National Mental Health Committee— 
Sellers, Dr. T. F., director, State Health Department, Georgia 
Slocumb, Charles H., associate professor, University of Min 
nesota = 
Stennis, Hon. John C , hospiti ul construction. sieiee 
Stephenson, Charles ‘S., American Social Hygiene Associa 
tion 
Tankersley, Mrs. Ruth McC ormic ick, “Nations ul E pile psy League 
Teeter, John H., Damon Runyon fund 
Traeger, Dr. Cornelius H., National Multiple Sclerosis So- 
ciety, New York, N. ¥ 
Turner, Dr. Thomas B., professor, microbiology, Johns 
Hopkins University- amienmeat acetate 
Underwood, Dr. Felix J., American Public Health Associa- 
Sl idnaidiacenatine e 53, 1549 
Veal, Dr. Ross, W: ashington, ; ; 1479 
Whatley, David, Bethesda, Md_ : 1209 
White, Dr. Paul, Boston, Mass_______--~-- . 1443 
Whitehall, Albert V., American Hospital Association. 1068 
Wyman, Dr. Ben F., State health officer, South Carolina . 1546 
Tuberculosis, control of__—- at . 721 
Appropriation estimate - stdin ~ - eal 
City X-ray programs: 
Cleveland, Ohio 730 
Columbus, Ga “ = 730 
General __-- iieucgiiiieeds 728, 730, 731, , 736 
Los_Angeles, Calif...._.____-- ln teniieaiates > 729 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn er pen pina 732 
Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, T32 
Portland, Oreg 
Deaths, decline 
Hospital admissions, increase__ 
Mortality and morbidity_ 
States: 
Allocations grants 
Venereal diseases, control of 
Appropriation estimate__ 
Institutional care, cost 
Personnel, by region 
Rates, decline 
States: 
Allocations. grants 
Grants, reduction 
Technical assistance, 
St. Elizabeths Hospital 
Construction, maximum security 
Appropriation estimate 
Os inetd Nae Rae El, a ch ie TE ent nelve teigly enn eve » 
Major repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds 
Appropriation estimate 
Boilers, steam, repair and conversion of 
Conversion, cost of 
Savings, possible 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of-——Continued 
St. Elizabeths Hospital—Continued 


Major repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds—Con. 


Buildings, patients reeciving of 
Earth stabilization and erosion protections_- 
Elevators, replacement of 
Salaries and expenses oinenamabcagnhinitinatitited 
Appropriation estimate___- 
Budget Bureau recommendations 
Cafeteria 
Equipment and furniture__ 
Patient care, increase in cost of._._.--_- 
Supplies and materials_._-__-_-. 
Trainees, increase in 
Statements : 
Laws, Hon. Bolitha J., American Bar Association 
Secretary, Office of the 
Defense community facilities 
Field Services. Office of 
Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation estimate 
Grant-in-aid Audit, Division of 
Language, explanation of change it 
Personnel reduction- 
Regional offices Shi 
State Merit Systems, Division of___- 
Workload, increase in 
General Counsel, Office of the 
Salaries and expenses 
Amount requested 
Appropriation estimate 
Increase for Food and Drug 
Public Health Division, various operations of 
Rising OASI workload 
Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation estimate 
Budget and fiscal office : 
Employee suggestions and awards__- . 657, 
Personnel, additional 650, 651, 
Positions, new, summary of e: 
Property records, inadequacy of_-. 
Publications and reports 
Security program edad ee sate 
Transfer of funds, other agencies and interdepartmental 
Secretary, statement of the__.----- 
Surplus property disposal 
Appropriation estimate____~~- 
Pending cases, backlog of 
Purpose___- saan laa . 
Real property responsibilities__- 
Surplus property, types of_- 
Wes 6 cetictin mean 
Working capital fund__- said iohtabiaaaioe 
Change in language, explanation of- 
Social Security Administration___...__-_~~~- 
Appropriation estimates, 1954__-- 
Children’s Bureau 
Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation estimate- 
Birth-rate increase 
Juvenile delinquency___--~-- 
Matching funds- f Bas 
Personnel reduction _.-__---~- 
Responsibilities of Bureau 


64 


1536 
644 

651 
673 
673 
673 
679 
673 
680 
675 
679 
676 

681 

681 
OSS 

681 
685 
GOSS 
684 
644 
644 
653 
660, 669 
660, 661 
646 
654 
647 
648 

3. 665 
563 

691 

691 
696 
693 
697 
693 
693 
699 
TOO 

7 

: 79 
536, 1537 
541 

541 
543 
548, 553 
546 
44 
O44 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of—Continued 
Social Security Administration—Continued 
Children’s Bureau—Continued 
Grants to States for maternal and child welfare 
Accomplishments_.__-~--~- 
Apportionment, method of 
Appropriation estimate___- 
Carryover 1952 and 1953 mo ee : 
Language changes, explanation of. ee ee i 
Matching funds 
Revised estimate 
Statements: 
Arneson, Kathaleen C., Children, Inc 
Atwater, Dr. Reginald M., American Public. Health 
Association ™ 
General Federation of Women’ s Clubs . 
Hecht, George J., American Parents Committee s 
Osborne, Dr. Stanley H., Commissioner of Health, 
Connecticut ain 5 inane 
Radue, Mrs. Rich: ird G., National Congress Parents and 
Teachers ; . i 
Stall, Hester G., American Association of Social 
Workers_____- | he ee s ‘ 1147 
Commissioner, Office of the- reo 7 ; ; eccalhinim acta 617 
Salaries and expenses______----- naiied 617 
Amendments to act, effect of__- 
Appropriation estimate 
Original estimate —- 
Personnel, total- 
Revised estimé ate. 


Study, continuing need for 
Federal Credit Unions, Bureau of 
Operating fund_- i 
Appropriations, prior_- 


Budget, total monthly 
Employees, total in Washington 
Examiners 

Financial status 

Financing, previous__ 

Leave, accumulated . 

Old-age and Survivors Insurance, Bureau of__- 
Construction of buildings_..... ~~ 

Appropriation estimate______ 

Building, location of__- 

Candler Building, unsuitable— 

Savings accruing 

Space rented, total . 

Space requirements, public ‘pbuilding survey of_- 
Salaries and expenses 
Appropriation estimates 
Employees 
Increased budget request 
Mechanical equipment 
Operating experience, fiscal year 195: ice 
Program and organization of Bureau of OASI_ 

Public Assistance, Bureau of_ ma 
Grants to States for public assistance 

Addition of new States to program 

Appropriation estimate om 

Monthly payments, increase in 

Programs, purpose of___-_---- 

Salaries and expenses___ <oomeue 
Aid to permanently and totally disabled_ IO 
Appropriation estimate___._--~~- 
Increased workload * 
Institutional standard—setting authorities in 1 the States, es- 
tablishment of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, Department of—Continued 
Social Security Administration—Continued 
Public Assistance, Bureau of—Continued Page 
Medical care, payments for- : ‘ 617 
State and local operations, review of ay 614 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of : 486, 1498, 1532 
Payments to States sce 486 
Appropriation estimate ‘ = ‘ 486 
Costs 7 . c _. 497, 498 
Increase requested one s alla 495 
Language proposed_ j __. 500, 502 
Reconstruction surgery —- ‘ ; ' 498 
Rehabilitation of people on — re lief : 496 
State appropriations, increa in noo) 
Travel expenses, reduction “ eer 496 
Salaries and expenses 7 : : : ae 508 
Appropriation estimate —_ 503 
Statements : 
Kerr, Hon. Robe . S., Oklahoma ; 532 
Monroney, Hon. A. S. Mike, Okl: yhoma =f SS Hee 
Smith, John Randolph. Pennsylvania Assocation for the 
Blind oe. : Lee ies. | 
Whitten, E. B., National Rehabilitation Association___-_ 1113 
Heart Institute,’ National (see also Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of, PHS) seh aa s a 9438 
Hospitals and medical care (see also Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of, PHS) ----- soitivn ccmuataiine 815 
Hospital construction (see also Health, Education, and: Welfi ire, De 
partment of, PHS) atalino 
Howard University (see also He alth, Education, 
ment of) —-- 


- 7 sueiaiitiilt . 784 
and Welfare, Depart- 

=e . on ait . 351 
I 


International programs (see also Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of) - > Sosacaleanelilen a dpatenmeindscatteiaiaidadadiiha sn GO 


L 
Labor Relations Board, National : 
Salaries and expenses : 
Appropriation estimate 


1043 
Reduction of personnel 


1045, 1052 


Mediation Board, National: 
Salaries and expenses : 
Appropriation estimate 
Mental Health Activities. (See Health, Education, 


and Welfare, Depart 
ment of, PHS.) 


N 


National Institutes of Health (see also Health 


, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of, Public Health Service) - 


Oo 
Old-age and Survivors Insurance (see Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of, Social Security Administration) 


P 


. Depart- 


Public Health Service (see also Health, Education, and Welfare 
ment of) oe 
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R 


Railroad Adjustment Board, National: 
Salaries and expenses : 
Appropriation estimate 
Railroad Retirement Board: 
Salaries and expenses : 
Appropriation estimate 
Expenditures for retirement 
Additional employees 
Financial operations, 1938-54 (table) ‘ 
Carriers’ tax collections, 1986-52 (table) ____ 


Ss 


St. Blizabeths ee (see also Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of) 60 
Salaries and expenses (see - also Health, Educ ation, and Welfare, De part: 
ment of, Public Health Service) aissinpiees 
Service and Supply Fund (see also Health, Education, and W elfare, De- 
partment of, Public Health Service) 1019 
Social Security Administration (see also Health, Educé ition, and W elfare, 
Department of, Public Health Service) 79, 511, 541, 600, 611, 617 
Surgeon General, statement of the (see also Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Department of, Public Health Service) 6: 


1008 


T 


Tuberculosis, control of (see also Health, Education, and Welfare, Depart- 
ment of, Public Health Service) 


Venereal diseases, control of (see also Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of, Public Health Service) 

Vocational Rehabilitation, Office of (see also Health, “Edue ation, and Wel- 
fare, Department of) 


Water-pollution control (see also Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 
partment of, Public Health Service) 


O 








